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Foreword 


The Middle East and North Africa was first published in 1948 under the title The 
Middle East, in which form it continued for ten editions The eleventh edition 
included for the first time chapters on eleven countries of the northern half of Africa 
and Afghanistan was added for the fifteenth edition in 1968 With the eighteenth 
edition Mauritania, Mali Niger, Chad Ethiopia, Somalia and the French Territory 
of the Afar and Issa have been excluded from the book, so that the area designated 
by ‘North Africa” has been restricted to the Maghreb, Libya and Sudan, in addition 
to the U A R The countries not covered in this new edition are dealt with fully in a 
new companion \oIume, published in February 1971, Africa South of the Sahara 

The pace of political change in the Middle East and North Africa when this edition 
was being prepared during Maj -July 1971 has made it extraordinarily difficult to keep 
the information presented here up to date However, the incipient or abortive coups 
in the U A R , Morocco and Sudan and the purges which followed, the suppression 
of the Palestinian liberation movement by the Jordanian Government, the announce- 
ment of agreement on a form of federation for six of the Gulf states the settlement of 
the dispute between Algeria and the French oil companies, not to mention the 
sudden heightening of tension in Cyprus, ha\e all been taken into account m pre- 
paring this edition of The Middle East and North Africa 

Once again we would like to thank the numerous individuals and organizations who 
have sent us both revised and new information for inclusion in tlus edition of The 
Middle East aad North Africa Without their assistance the book could not have 
become a recognized authonty on this important and rapidly changing part of the 
world 

August 1971 
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TRANSCRIPTION OF ARABIC NAMES 


The Arabiclanguage is used over a vast area Though the 
written language and the script are standard throughout 
the Middle East, the spoken language and also the pro- 
nunciation of the written signs show w ide \ anation from 
place to place This is reflected and even exaggerated, in 
the diflerent transcriptions in use in different countries 
The same words, names and even letters will he pronounced 
differently by an Egyptian, a Lebanese, or an Iraqi — they 
will be heard and transcribed differently by an Englishman, 
a Frenchman or an Italian There are several more or less 
scientific systems of transliteration in use, sponsored by 
learned societies and Middle Eastern governments most of 
them requiring diacritical marks to indicate Arabic letters 
for which there are no Latin equivalents 

Arabic names occurring in the historical and geographical 
sections of this book have been rendered in the system most 
commonly used by British and American Orientalists, but 
with the omission of the diacritical signs For the conveni- 
ence of the reader, these are explained and annotated 
below The system used is a transliteration — 1 e it is based 
on the writing, which is standard throughout the Arab 
world, and not on the pronunciation, which vanes from 
place to place In a few cases consistency has been sacri- 
ficed in order to avoid replacing a familiar and accepted 
form by another which, though more accurate, would be 
unrecognisable 

Consonants 

d represents two Arabic letters The second, or emphatic 
d, is transliterated d It may also be represented, for 
some dialects, by dh and by x, e g QOdt, qadhi, qan 
dh in literary Arabic and some dialects pronounced like 
English Ih in fAts In many dialects pronounced i or d 
gh A strongly guttural g~ sometimes written g, eg 
Baghdad Bagdad 

h represents two Arabic letters The second, more 
guttural A, is transliterated Ji, e g Husain, Hnsein 
j as English j m John, also represented by dj and g In 
Egypt this letter is pronounced as a hard g and may- 
be thus transcribed (with u before e and i), eg 
Najib, Nadjib, Nagib, Naguib, Neguib 

kh as cA in Scottish loch also sometimes represented by 
ch and A, eg Khain, Chalil, Halil 

q A guttural k, pronounced farther back in the throat 
Also transcribed £ k, and, for some dialects g, e g 
Waqf, Wakf, Waif, Wagf 

* represents two Arabic letters The second, emphatic *, 
is transliterated $ It may also be represented by 
f eg Salih, Saleh, Qaleh 

t represents two Arabic letters The second emphatic t, 
is transliterated f 


th in literary Arabic and some dialects pronounced as 
English ih in through In many dialects pronounced 
t or s, e g ThSbit, Tabit, Sabit 
w as in English, but often represented by on or v eg 
Wadi, Vadi Oued 

z represents two Arabic letters The second, or emphatic 
t, is transliterated f It may also be represented for 
some dialects by dh or d eg Hafiz Hafidli Hafid 

' A glottal stop, as m Cockney 'U l bo Is May also 
represent the sound transliterated a deep guttural 
with no English equivalent 

Vowels 

The Arabic script only indicates three short vowels 
three long vowels, and ti\ o diphthongs, as follows 
a as in English hat, and often rendered < eg batad, 
beled, emir, amir, with empbatics or gutturals usually 
pronounced as « in but, e g Khalifa Baghdad 
1 as in English Itt Sometimes rendered e, eg jihad 
jehSd 

u as in English good Often pronounced and written o, 
e g Muhammad Mohammad 
In some Arabic dialects, particularly those of North 
Afnca, unaccented short vowels are often omitted alto 
gether, and long vowels shortened, e g Oued for Wadi, 
bled for balad, etc 

a Long a variously pronounced as in sand, dart and 
hat l 

I As et in Jett In early books often rendered te 
0 As oo in bool The French transcription ou is often met 
in English books, e g Mahmfld, hlahmood, Mahmoud 
al Pronounced in classical Arabic as English i in hide, in 
colloquial Arabic as a in take Variously transcribed as 
oi. ay. «, ty and It g sheikh, shaikh, shaykh, etc 
aw Pronounced in classical Arabic as English out in town 
in colloquial Arabic as in grow Variously Tendered 
ou, eu» ou, 4 av, tv, e g Tawflq, Taufiq Tevfik, etc 


TURKISH ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION 
Turkish has been written in Roman characters since 
1928 The following pronunciations are invariable 
c hard j, as in majority, jam 

5 cA, as in church 

g hard g as in go, big 

§ not voiced, or pronounced y, Eregh is pronounced 
erayly 

1 short vowel, as the second vowel of ‘centre’, or French 
'W 

l 1 sound of Iran, bitter (not as in bite, might) 
o o, as m hot. boss 

6 { sound of birth', or French * oeuvre ‘ 
n as in do too German 'ton* 

0 as in burette. German ‘II title' 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


1969 

JANUARY 

G French ban on arms supplies to Israel made public by Israel 

7 23 Resignation ol Lebanese Government following Beirut raid Mr Rashid Karami 

formed new ministry 

8 Elections for U A R National Assembly held 

27 Fourteen men (nine Jewish) executed and publicly hanged in Iraq amid much pub- 
licity after being convicted of spying for Israel 

FEBRUARY 

26 Death of Mr Levi Eshkol Israeli Prune Munster at the age of 73 

MARCH 

11 Mrs Golda Metr became Prime Minister of Israel heading an unchanged Cabinet 

24 New Jordanian Government formed by Mr Abdul Momem Rifai 

APRIL 

1 30 Fierce fighting throughout month in Suez Canal area 

4 First meeting of American Soviet British and French representatives in New York 
to discuss Middle East situation 

21 Iranian vessel sailed down Shatt al Arab waterway flying national flag thus abrogating 
1937 treaty granting Iraq sovereignty over the waterway 

30 Iraq granted full diplomatic recognition to the German Democratic Republic by 
August 1969 Southern Yemen Syna Sudan and the U A R had followed suit 

MAY 

15 30 Political crisis in Turkey when army effectively overruled Parliamentary majority 
in favour of restoring rights to former Justice Party leaders 

25 Parliamentary government in Sudan overthrown by bloodless coup d 6tat Ma; Gen 
Jafar al N emery heads new military regime 

29 New Cabinet formed in Syna as outcome of much reported strife amongst army and 
Baa tli Party leadership 

JUNE 

22 President As Shaabi of Southern Yemen overthrown and replaced by five-man 
Presidential Council 

30 Spam formally handed over Ifm to Morocco 

AUGUST 

21 Fire causes severe damage to Al Aqsa Mosque m Jerusalem 

SEPTEMBER 

1 Army coup in Libya monarchy deposed and Libyan Arab Republic proclaimed 

3 New Yemen Cabinet formed by Abdallah Kurshoumi 

5 Arrests made in Saudi Arabia following reports of an abortive coup 

8 Cabinet Reshuffle m Tunisia Ahmed Ben Salah demoted 

21 25 Islamic Summit Conference at Rabat 

OCTOBER 

1 10 Severe floods covered large areas of Algena and Tunisia 

6 Cabinet reshuffle in Morocco Ahmed Laraki became Prime Munster 

12 General Election in Turkey — Justice Party retamed power 

20-Nov Extensive fighting between the Lebanese Army and guerrilla forces threatening 
civil war 

21 25 Meeting of the Federation of Arab Emirates m Abu Dhabi provisionally chose 
Sheikh Zatd as President Sheikh Rashid (Dubai) as Vice President and Abu Dhabi 
as the capital 

28 General Election, in Israel the governing Alignment lost its majority in the Knesset 
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NOVEMBER 

2 President Bourguiba and the Destour Socialist Party returned to power unopposed. 

3 Lebanese Commander-in-Chief and Yassir Arafat of A1 Fatah signed pact in Cairo. 
7-13 Libya cancelled British missiles contract, and ordered immediate ' 'Libyamzation 

of banks and other foreign enterprises. , , 

17 New cabinet formed in Afghanistan. . 

25 Rashid Karami formed new government in Lebanon, replacing the caretaker ministry 
which had governed since April. 

26-Dec. 3 Armed conflict on Saudi Arabia-Southern Yemen border. 

27 Extensive nationalization programme announced in Southern Yemen. 

DECEMBER 

7 Counter-revolutionary plot revealed in Libya; subsequent arrests included Defence 
and Interior Ministers. 

9 United States’ ten-point peace plan for the Middle East publicly announced. 

11 New 24-member coalition cabinet formed in Israel. 

16 France and Morocco resumed full diplomatic relations after 4 years, 

17 Algeria and Tunisia signed 20-year friendship treaty, including border settlement. 

21-24 Arab Summit Conference in Rabat. < 1 

25 Israeli crews sailed 6 gunboats, built for Israel but withheld by the French Govern- 
ment, out of Cherbourg harbour en route to Haifa. 

27 Libya, Sudan and the U.A.R. announced political, economic and military co- 
ordination agreement following Heads of State meeting in Tripoli. 


1970 

JANUARY 

Jan.-Feb. Israeli air raids struck deep into Egypt, including the Cairo area. 

16 New Libyan cabinet formed, with Colonel Gaddafi becoming Prime Minister. 

16 Morocco, having dropped claim to Mauritania, exchanged ambassadors with her. 

19 First Bahrain cabinet — or "Council of State” — formed. 

20 Attempted coup in Baghdad — Iran accused of collusion. 

21 Sale of French Mirage jet fighters to Libya announced. 

23 Israel’s High Court decreed that Israelis can register children as Jewish by nationality 
if not religion even if their mother was a Gentile — strong Rabbinate protests. 

26 Contract for construction of bridge over the Bosphorus signed in Ankara; bridge due 
for completion in 1973. 

FEBRUARY 

5 Muhsin al Ami became Prime Minister of the Yemen, heading reshuffled cabinet. 
11-14 Budget defeated in Turkish Parliament; Mr. Demirel resigned but later formed new 
government. 

12 Israeli air raid on Al Khanka scrap metal plant in Egypt killed 70 civilians. 

15 Israeli oil pipeline linking Eilat to Ashkelon opened. 

MARCH 

8 President Makarios narrowly escaped assassination attempt. 

1 1 Fifteen-point peace agreements granting the Kurds autonomy announced in Baghdad; 

the Kurds accepted the agreement and the civil war came to an end. 

15 Mr. Polycarpos Georghadjis, former Interior Minister in Cyprus, found shot dead. 
23-26 Islamic Countries’ Foreign Ministers met in Jeddah and decided to establish a 
permanent secretariat. Saudi Arabian and Yemen representatives also met there. 
2S-31 Unsuccessful rebellion in the Sudan by Ansar sect supporters of the Imam el Malidi, 
who was reported killed whilst escaping. 

28-April Severe earthquakes hit western Turkey, centred on the Gediz area. 

MAY 

1 Israel claimed Soviet pilots were flying operational missions in Egvpt. 

2-14 UN Report on Bahrain's future published. Its conclusion that Bahrain preferred 
independence to association with Iran was soon accepted by the UN and Iran. 
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23 Yemen Government reorganized and expanded to include former Royalist supporters 

24 Ahmed Ben Salah sentenced to tea years liard labour m Tunisia 

JUNE 

7 11 Heavy fighting in Jordan between guerrillas and regular forces following a ceasefire 
agreement the King dismissed some of his officials 
16 16 Senous notmg in Turkey martial law was declared in Istanbul and elsewhere 
29-July President Nasser visited Moscow for talks on American ceasefire proposals 


JULY 

5 First General Election in Cyprus for ten years no party won a majority 
20 24 Saudi Arabia Britain and France recognized the Yemen. Republic 

23 President Nasser unconditionally accepted American ceasefire proposals 

24 Referendum m Morocco approved new constitution 

24 Sultan Said of Muscat and Oman overthrown by his son who became Sultan Qabus 
bin Said 


AUGUST 

6-6 Foreign and Defence Ministers of Jordan "Libya Sudan SynaandUAR met in 
Tripoli Algeria and Iraq refused to attend 

8 Ceasefire came into eSect on Israel s post 1967 frontiers 

9 Turkish currency devalued by 66 6 per^ cent. 

Muscat and Oman renamed Oman 

Central Committee for Palestinian Resistance announced rejection of American peace 
proposals for Middle East 

17 Sulaiman Franjiya elected President of the Lebanon 

21 and 28 Elections in Morocco resulted in victory for King Hassan“s group which gained 
218 out of 240 seats 

31 Eastern Front against Israel split into separate national fronts 


SEPTEMBER 

6-13 Four Western airliners hijacked by PFLP and blown up in Cairo and north 
Jordan hostages later released in exchange for freeing of Palestinian commandos 
held m Western countries 
Israel withdrew from peace talks in New York 
16-27 Exceptionally fierce fighting in Jordan between army and Palestinian commandos 
Cairo agreement between King Hussein and Yassir Arafat 
26 Death of President Nasser 


OCTOBER 

13 Comprehensive agreement between Hussein and Arafat 
15 Anwar Sadat elected President of the United Arab Republic 
Air Marshal Hardan Taknti a Vice President of Iraq dismissed 

NOVEMBER 

2 Hadi Nouira appointed Prime Minister of Tunisia 
8 Libya Sudan UA R decide to draw up plan for union 
13 General Hafiz Assad seized power m Syna 

30 New constitution m Southern Yemen which was renamed the People s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen 

DECEMBER 

28 First permanent constitution of Yemen Arab Republic proclaimed 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


1971 

JANUARY 

14 New agreement between Jordanian Government and Palestinian guerrillas after 
continuing fighting between the two sides. 

29 Flow of oil in Tapline resumed after Syria allowed repairs to be made. 

FEBRUARY 

14 New five-year agreement between 23 international oil companies and Abu Dhabi, 
Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar and Saudi Arabia. 

24 Algerian Government nationalizes C.F.P. and Elf-E.R.A.P ., the two French companies. 

MARCH 

4 Royal decree extended term of Jordanian House of Representatives for two years. 

7 President Sadat announced cease-fire with Israel not to be renewed again. 

12 General Assad elected President of Syria for seven years. 

Army threatened to take over in Turkey; Demirel resigned; Erim formed new 
government. 

28 Bahi Ladgham, chairman of committee supervising Jordanian agreements, accused 
Jordanian Government of violating them. 

President Gaddafi called for King Hussein’s overthrow. 

APRIL 

2 Agreement in Tripoli between international oil companies and Libyan Government, 
acting for Algeria, Iraq and Saudi Arabia as well; posted price for Libyan crude 
raised 90c. 

3 New government in Syria formed under Maj.-Gen. Abdal Rahman Khlefawi. 
Mahmoud Ayyoubi appointed Vice-President of Syria. 

13-14 Meeting of heads of state of Libya, Sudan, Syria and U.A.R. in Cairo and Benghazi. 

17 Announcement of plan to federate Libya, Syria and U.A.R. ; Sudan's membership of 
federation postponed. 

MAY 

2 U.A.R.’s Vice-President, Ali Sabry, dismissed. 

1-8 U.S. Secretary of State, William Rogers, visited Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Lebanon, 
U.A.R. and Israel to discuss plans for reopening Canal. 

13 More Ministers in U.A.R. dismissed after planning coup. 

27 Fifteen-year treaty of friendship between U.A.R. and U.S.S.R. 

JUNE 

5 Palestinian guerrillas, including Fatah, call for overthrow of Hussein. 

11 President Gaddafi announced Arab Socialist Union to be formed as Libya’s only 
party. 

30 Agreement reached between Algerian Government and C.F.P. on compensation for 
nationalization, on tax reference price, etc. 

JULY 

10 Unsuccessful attempt by section of army to overthrow King Hassan of Morocco; 
many people killed; thirteen officers executed; full powers granted to Gen. Oufkir. 

1 8 Six of seven Trucial States agreed to federate before British withdrew from Gulf at 
end of year; Ras al Khaimah elected to become independent. 

19 Negotiations began between Algerian Government and Elf-E.R.A.P. 

19-21 Unsuccessful attempt at communist take-over in Sudan; 13 leading communists 
later executed for their part in it. 


AUGUST 

2 U.S.S.R. and other Warsaw pact states condemn Sudan’s “reign of terror’’. 
15 Bahrain becomes independent. 
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ARAB DlSUNJTY 

The vear is very appropriately delimited by two 
conferences in Tripoli — one of Arab foreign and 
defence ministers held at the beginning of August 
1970, and the other of heads of state, which met at the 
end of July 2971 The first meeting was called to 
discuss ways of improving co ordination between 
Arab states in the face of the Israeli challenge, the 
second meeting, which met to consider the Jordanian 
assault on the Palestinian commando bases, only 
served to illustrate how much more remote from 
realization Arab unity really was a year later The 
fact that both the meetings were held in Tripoli is 
also significant, for President Gaddafi has been a 
leading supporter of the Federation of Arab Re- 
publics as well as a leading opponent of conservative 
states like Morocco and Jordan 

The cause of Arab unity was not helped by the loss 
of President Nasser, who died of a heart attack on 
September 28th, 1970 The departure of the charis- 
matic leader of the Arabs against Israeli and Western 
imperialism left a huge void None of the remaining 
leaders had Nasser’s long experience of government 
or his redoubtable record of contest with Israel 
However, it is doubtful whether even he could have 
papered over the cracks that appeared m the Arab 
wall surrounding Israel following his and King 
Husseins acceptance of the American peace pro- 
posals in July 1970 The other two mam “front line’* 
Arab states, Syna and Iraq rejected them, as did 
Algeria and Libya, although only Algeria has trans- 
lated this rejection into action and has continued to 
give wholehearted support to the Palestinian guer- 
nllas It was the guerrillas’ almost unanimous refusal 
to countenance peace negotiations, albeit indirect, 
with Israel that led to even greater divisions in the 
Arab world The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine responded in a spectacular fashion, hijacking 
four Western airliners at the beginning of September 
1970 and holding numbers of passengers and crew 
hostage until Western governments released Palestine 
commandos held in their countries At the same time 
there was an assassination attempt on Hussein These 
were the last significant acts of the commandos in 
Jordan It was obvious in August, as the defences of 
Amman were strengthened and the top command of 
the army reshuffled, that the Jordanian Government 
was preparing for a showdown with the Palestinian 
liberation organizations The commandos had ap- 
peared at tames to be almost an alternative govern- 
ment — in June 1970 Hussein was forced to dismiss 
his army commander and a cabinet minister, both 
relatives in order to secure agreement with the 
commandos There had also been previous assassina- 
tion attempts and previous violent confrontations 
between the mainly Bedouin Jordanian army and the 
Palestinian guerrillas — in November 1968 and 


February and June 1970 However the confrontation 
in September, which built up m the last half of the 
month into full scale civil war, was the bloodiest of 
all Estimates of the numbers killed in the last two 
weeks of September range between 500 and 3 500 
Almost the last act of President Nasser was to get an 
agreement to end the fighting, outlined by King 
Faisal, signed in Cairo by King Hussein and Yassir 
Arafat But although the commandos had been dnven 
back to enclaves in the north of the country and 
had been neutralized in the capital, the Jordanian 
Government was not satisfied Sporadic operations 
against the guemllas continued in defiance of various 
agreements reached under the auspices of other Arab 
governments It was not until July 1972 that the 
guemllas were finally reduced to impotence m Jordan, 
their bases being wiped out, hundreds being un 
pnsoned and many more fleeing into Israeli-occupied 
territory The other Arab states throughout displayed 
an ambivalent attitude towards the events m Jordan 
In September 1970 Libya and Kuwait cut off their 
aid to Jordan, and Libya, Syna and Iraq threatened 
to intervene on the commandos’ behalf But in the 
event only tanks from Syna gave any assistance to 
the guemllas, and this support precipitated a coup in 
Syna which brought to power a regime less inclined 
to support the Palestinian organizations Libya as 
became clearer early in 1971, opposed on ideological 
grounds, the P F L P , which had provoked the 
Jordanian crisis, and restncted its help to the financial 
assistance normally allotted to the Jordanian Govern- 
ment Most notably, Iraq's 20 000 troops stationed 
on the Eastern Front remained passive during the 
internecine fighting and most of them were withdrawn 
in January 1971 The U A R apparently released 
three battalions of the Palestine Liberation Army 
from duty on the Suez Front so that they could return 
to Jordan, and it was reported that Nasser’s threat 
to intervene against the Jordanian army was a factor 
helping to secure the September 27th agreement The 
death of Nasser gave Hussein a freer hand in dealing 
with the commandos, and the Jordanian army became 
more and more open in its policy of eradicating the 
remaining guerrilla bases from the country However, 
the UAR, Syna and Algena confined themselves to 
strong protests against Jordanian action It was not 
until July 1971, when Hussein's government had 
almost completed their task, that any sanctions were 
applied against Jordan Iraq and Syna closed their 
land frontiers with their neighbour, but Syna at the 
same time held up the delivery of Algenan arms to the 
guemllas The summit conference called by President 
Gaddafi only issued more threats to Jordan 
The attitude of the Lebanon, and more particularly 
Syna, to the demise of the guemlla organizations 
has been governed by their expenences with them 
m their own countries In both states since the 
June War they have been a significant, if not major. 
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factor in internal politics. In the Lebanon friction 
between the army and the commandos in October 
1969 had nearly sparked off civil war. The guerrillas 
and radical elements took over Tripoli, the second 
largest city, for several days and Palestinian refugee 
camps were mobilized as training and equipment 
centres. Guerrilla actions against Israel have brought 
countless Israeli retaliatory actions. The Israeli 
attacks, together with fighting between different 
guerrilla groups and between guerrillas and extreme 
right-wingers, have heightened domestic problems 
of unemployment and inflation in the Lebanon. In 
Syria the long-standing contest between the two 
factions of the ruling Baath Party was brought to a 
head by the intervention of tanks, sent by leaders of 
the "civilian” or "progressive” faction, on behalf of 
the Palestinian commandos in September 1970. The 
"military” or "nationalist” group under Gen. Assad 
which seized power in November, immediately 
brought the Syrian guerrilla organization, Saiqa, 
under army control, and later forbade any guerrilla 
operations against Israel from Syria. In Lebanon and 
Syria, as in Jordan, the basic issue between the 
governments and the guerrillas has been that of 
sovereignty. This has been resolved in favour of the 
national governments. But the Palestinian cause has 
been dealt an irreparable blow. The guerrilla organiza- 
tions grew out of the refugee camps. The danger with 
their demise is that the refugees will be forgotten 
again. The idea of a Palestinian state has faded and 
all that Palestinians can look forward to is a second- 
class existence in either Israel or Jordan. Only in the 
Gaza strip does resistance continue, mainly initiated 
by the P.F.LP., and the reactions of the Israeli 
occupying forces — the razing to the ground of homes 
of guerrilla suspects or sympathizers, detention 
without trial, the (alleged) torture of prisoners and 
all the other repressive measures that occupying 
forces faced with indigenous resistance traditionally 
resort to — at least serve to maintain publicity about 
the plight of the Palestinians. 

COM M UNISYS IN DECLINE 

Another section of the Arab world that received a 
severe battering during the year 1970-71 was the 
communists. In Iraq, Syria, the U.A.R., Algeria and 
above all Sudan those supporting Moscow Suffered in 
varying degrees. In addition, Marxists (especially of 
the P.F.L.P. and P.D.F.L.P.) were deported from or 
attacked in Libya and Lebanon, in addition of course 
to Jordan. In Syria the Marxist-oriented "civilian” 
faction of the Baath Party was ousted from power in 
November 1970 by the military faction led by Gen. 
Assad, who had been restrained from a previous 
attempt in February 1969 by Soviet threats to 
withdraw all military and economic aid. By late 1970 
the Syrian army had widened its base of foreign 
support, and in any case by then Gen.' Assad’s 
Nasserite approach to the Middle East problem was 
more in accord with the U.S.S.R.’s While stiff very 
dependent on the Soviet Union for aid, General Assad 
is determined to prevent any extension of Soviet 
influence in Syria, nor is he likely to forget the 


Soviet intervention in 1969. The Iraqi regime is 
ruthless in its approach to any possible opponents and 
campaigns against communists have proceeded 
simultaneously with purges of "reactionaries”. How- 
ever, a drive against communists at the beginning of 
1971, in which members of the Iraq Party were re- 
ported to have died in prison, was serious enough to 
provoke adverse press comment in the Soviet Union. 
The Algerian Government discovered a Marxist plot 
among students at the University of Algiers in 
January 1971. The National Union of Algerian 
Students was banned and freedom of expression in the 
University restricted. 

More important was the alleged attempt to over- 
throw President Sadat of the U.A.R. in May 1971. 
One of those involved was Ali Sabry, Vice-President 
of the Republic and well-known for his pro-Moscow 
sympathies. He and other ministers involved were 
later charged ivith treason, and a purge of sym- 
pathizers was carried out at all levels of the Arab 
Socialist Union, trade unions and professional bodies. 
A new constitution was drafted and fresh elections 
held to the National Assembly. The Soviet Union 
appeared willing to gloss over the downfall of its 
strongest supporters when President Podgorny signed 
a fifteen^ear friendship treaty with the U.A.R. at 
the end of May. 

But the biggest setback for communists came in 
the Sudan, which has always had the largest and 
most influential Communist Party in both the Arab 
world and Africa. Members of the Party helped 
President Nemery seize power in May 1969, and held 
five positions in the cabinet. However, in pursuing a 
policy, very much akin to Nasser’s and aiming at 
eventual union with the U.A.R. and Libya, Nemery 
began to feel insecure in the face of opposition from 
both right and left. In March 1970 he removed the 
danger from the traditional Islamic right by crushing 
a rebellion led by the Imam al Mahdi, who was killed 
while trying to escape. In November 1970 when the 
Libya-U A.R.-Sudan federation was agreed in prin- 
ciple he moved against the left which opposed 
federation. Three ministers and thirteen army officers 
were dismissed. In April Nemery said that Sudan was 
unable to contemplate federation at that time because 
of the opposition of the communists, in addition to 
the war in the south, and Syria joined instead. He had 
already declared his intention tp destroy the Com- 
munist Party, but in fact it was his left-wing op- 
ponents who moved first. A section of the army, led 
by left-wing participants in Nemery’s own 1969 coup 
and backed by communists, seized power on July 19th. 
The Soviet Union prematurely allowed favourable 
.press comment on the coup. Iraq, looking for Arab 
allies to reduce its isolation, despatched a high-level 
delegation, but this was destroyed when the plane 
transporting it crashed in Saudi Arabia. 

President Gaddafi of Libya, seeing a chance to 
further his dreams of an enlarged Arab federation 
and also to deal a blow against his most hated 
enemies, the communists, ordered the seizure of the 
newly-declared Sudanese head of state and his 
assistant from the B.O.A.C. plane flying them from 
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London to Khartoum The two leaders were handed 
over to Nemery, who after three days had regained 
power, and were later executed Eleven other leading 
communists or sympathizers said to be involved in 
the coup were also executed m a ngorous purge which 
brought condemnation from the USSR and^six 
other Warsaw Pact states of the "reign of terror" in 
the Sudan President Sadat’s backing for Nemery’s 
handlin g of the crisis completed the exposure of the 
contradictions in Soviet policy in the Arab world 

Since the abortive coup President Nemery has 
made moves to strengthen links with China But 
Chinese policy m the Middle East is no more con^ 
sistent than the U S S R 'a Chinese influence reached 
its peak during the war in Jordan m September 1970, 
when support was given to the Palestinian guerrillas 
Since then China’s problem has been reconciling 
support for the guerrillas with her desire to strengthen 
relations with the Arab states who support the 
American peace proposals In addition any move to 
assist the PFLP or PDFLP at the expense of 
Fatah would make relations with Arab states even 
more difficult 

OTHER INTERNAL SECURITY PROBLEMS 

In Morocco the attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment came from the right, despite King Hassan s 
claims to the contrary and Libya’s premature support 
The badly planned coup attempt, in July 1971, was 
put into operation by nght-wmg army officers, 
incensed at the King’s too liberal treatment of left- 
wing dissent and disturbed by the level of corruption 
in the royal administration It was crushed within 
twenty-four hours by troops led by Gen Oufkir He 
remained m Hassan’s new cabinet formed in August, 
which appears to herald some reforms coupled with 
more authoritarian rule The breach with Libya 
caused by her hasty declaration of support for the 
revolutionaries, merely formalized that country's 
withdrawal from the Maghreb and reorientation 
towards the Middle East 

Security was also a preoccupation of the British 
and the rulers of the Gulf states given Britain’s 
undertaking to withdraw from the area by the end 
of 1971 Agreement on a federation of all nine states 
was originally hoped for, but the Union of Arab 
Emirates which was eventually established in July 
1971 contained only six of the seven Trucial States, 
Kas al Khaimah electing to face independence alone 
Bahrain and Qatar had long been expected to opt for 
complete independence because of their relatively 
advanced levels of development Bahrain formally 
declared its independence in August 197:, replacing 
its former ties with Britain with a treaty of friendship 
and Qatar was expected to follow suit shortly Iran’s 
attitude to the Federation will be crucial and depends 
on how her claim to the Tumbs and Abu Musa islands 
in the Gull is resolved 

The position of Oman could be considerably 
Strengthened if negotiations between the exiled Imam 
ana the Sultan, which began in August 1971, can 
resolve their rival claims to the state and ease the 
way to recognition by the Arab League and the UN 


The Popular Front for the Liberation of the Occupied 
Arab Gulf, backed by the N L F in the Yemen 
People's Democratic Republic, has declared its 
intention of fighting for the destruction of the new 
Union, as well as for the "liberation’ of Oman, 
which it has begun m Dhofar province 

NO PEACE SETTLEMENT YET 

The disarray among Arab states in the past year 
has left Israel largely on the sidelines The cease fire 
remains observed by the U AR and Jordan, even 
though it has not been officially renewed since the 
beginning of March The USA managed to paper 
over the cracks that began to appear in the peace plan 
after the alleged violations of the cease fire agreement 
by Egypt, and indirect talks between Jordan, Egypt 
and Israel resumed m New York under Gunnar 
Jamng Throughout the spring and summer of 1971 
U S Secretary of State, William Rogers and his 
assistant, Joseph Sisco, concentrated on discussing 
with the governments concerned various plans for 
reopening the Suez Canal as a first phase of a negoti- 
ated peace settlement However, it was clear by the 
beginning of August that these initiatives had proved 
fruitless and the U A R began its own diplomatic 
offensive, to maintain its promise that 1971 would 
be "decisive ’ m determining the outcome of the 
Middle East conflict President Sadat’s mam concern 
is that the 1967 frontiers will, in the absence of action 
gradually become accepted as permanent His view 
is given some point by the actions of the Israelis m 
Gaza, where Arab homes in some of the largest 
refugee camps are being razed to the ground and the 
occupants transported south to Sinai These actions 
led to a call by the guerrilla organizations for a sev en- 
day general strike in August, which was widely 
observed by Palestinians 

The other side of the Egyptian initiative has been 
the frantic attempt in conjunction with Saudi Arabia 
to patch up the differences among the "front line” 
Arab states The Syrians were enlisted to mediate 
between Moscow and Khartoum, and although 
reconciliation is a long way off it seems probable that 
Sudan, like the U A R before her, will eventually 
reach some kind of modus vtundt with the USSR 
One of the obstacles will be the uncompromising 
attitude of the remnants of the Sudanese Communist 
Party, which has recently elected a new Secretary- 
General, Mohamed Ibrahim Nugud, to replace the 
executed Mahgoub 

The Syrians, with Egyptian and Saudi approval, 
have also brought pressure to bear on Jordan to 
reach agreement with the Palestinian guerrillas The 
objective of the Egyptians and Syrians is to secure 
agreement with guerrillas who can be carefully 
controlled in any confrontation with Israel and do 
not act independently of Arab governments as 
previously However, the danger is that Syria may 
be pushed into serious conflict with Jordan or that 
General Assad’s position may be weakened by oppo- 
sition from the opposing faction of the Baath Party 
in his country or from the rival Iraqi Party 


Mill 



LATE INFORMATION 

Afghanistan Cabinet (August 1971) 

Prime Minister Dr. Zahir; Deputy Prime Minister 
Dr. Abdul Samad Hamed; Minister of National 
Defence Gen. Khan Mohamad; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Mohammad Mousa Shafio; Minister of the 
Interior Amanullah Mansuri; Minister of Justice 
Mohammad Anwar Arghandeewal; Minister of 
Finance Dr. Ghulam Haider Dawer; Minister of 
Education Hamidullah Enayat-Seraj ; Minister of 
Commerce Mohammad Aref Ghausi; Minister of 
Public Works Khwazak Zalmay; Minister of Informa- 
tion Mohammad Ibrahim Abasi; Minister of Com- 
munications Engineer Nasratullah Malekyar; 
Minister of Public Health Dr. Mohammad Ebraiiim 
Mahid-Seraj; Minister of Mines and Industry 
Engineer Mohammad Yakoub Lali; Minister of 
Agriculture and Irrigation Abdul Hakim; Minister 
of Planning Dr. Abdul Wahed Sarabi; Ministers 
without Portfolio Mrs. Shafiqa Ziayee, Dr. Abdul 
Wakil, Abdul Satar Sirat. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 

AN OUTLINE OF ITS PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


DEFINITION OF THE AREA 

Use of the terra "Middle East" to denote the tern* 
tones of Egypt and of the Sudan Turkey, Iran, 
Libya, the Arabian Peninsula and intermediate 
regions developed during the Second World War, in a 
casual and almost haphazard manner, following the 
tem tonal expansion of a unified military command 
that was originally based on countries lying east of 
the Suez Canal In this way, the British public 
grew accustomed to the association of Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Cairo, and even Benghazi with the 
collective description ' Middle East ’, and in the 
■writer's view, the expression has come to have a 
validity based on popular usage which it is now diffi* 
cult to challenge There are, however, numerous 
geographers and historians who are unwilling to 
abandon the older concept of southern Asia as divi- 
sible into a Near, Middle and Far East and in 1946 
an official protest was made against the British 
Government s continued official usage of ' Middle 
East ' to indicate Palestine and Egypt If we talk of 
a Middle East, the logical argument runs, there is also 
implied a Near East and in fact this term was once in 
great vogue, as referring to the territories along the 
seaboard of the eastern Mediterranean It was, more- 
over, a useful collective geographical description for 
the lands of the former Ottoman Empire 

However, usage of "Middle East" in the present 
volume may be justified on several grounds (a) few 
definitions of a Near East ever agreed — 3ome authors 
extended it eastwards to include Afghanistan others 
terminated it at the coastal ranges of Syna and 
Palestine, and some included Egypt, whilst others 
did not (6) "Near East” is convenient to apply, in an 
historical sense only, to the now defunct Ottoman 
Empire (c) Nowadays for the English speaking public 
at least, the term ' Middle East ' would ha\ e no 
validity if applied, in a strictly logical sense, to 
Afghanistan Pakistan and India (d) The term can 
be taken as denoting a single geographical area 
in which occur broadly similar features of physical 
environment and ways of life We thus arrive at 
the definition of the Middle East as given on the 
title page of earlier editions of this volume — the 
highland countries of Turkey and Iran, Cyprus, the 
Arab-speaking states of the eastern Mediterranean 
seaboard, Mesopotamia and the Arabian peninsula, 
Israel, Sudan Libya and Egypt (the United Arab 
Republic) This, by no means an ideal solution to the 
problem, was at least one with considerable sanction 
in popular usage and technical utility The subsequent 
addition of a number of North African states and of 
Afghanistan while it is believed to be of value to the 
reader, has extended the range of the volume beyond 
most though not all of the numerous definitions of 

The Middle East” which have been proposed. 


although the criteria of a broad similarity of environ 
ment and way of life have been upheld The dicussioa 
below, unless otherwise indicated, pertains only to the 
Middle East proper, however 


THE PHYSICAL BACKGROUND 

Structure. Geologically speaking, the Middle East 
consists of two distinctive zones the northern moun 
hing and the southern plateaus The northern 
zone consists of highly folded ranks of generally 
recent rocks, forming a part of the great senes of 
mountain chains that are traceable from the East 
Indies through the Himalaya of Northern India as 
far west as the Carpathians, Alps and Pyrenees of 
Europe This system extends from southern Spain and 
across the central Mediterranean from Italy and 
Sicily to produce the massive Atlas Ranges of North 
Africa and their continuations which together run 
m a generally east-west direction through Algeria 
and Tunisia Embedded amongst these tightly packed 
folds occur large broken fragments of older struc- 
tures Such a formation of ancient blocks surrounded 
by folds of more recent age occurs in Asia Minor and in 
Iran, giving a central plateau lying several thousand 
feet above sea level that « surrounded by an outer 
ring of even higher mountains North west Afnca con- 
sists of a senes of massive folds aligned generally in a 
west-south west -east north east direction, with an 
intermediate central plateau between In Afghanistan, 
the folds come together without intervening blocks, 
to form an intricate knot 

The southern region contrasts sharply with the 
north, since it consists essentially of a platform of 
very ancient rocks — some of the most ancient in the 
world — coi ered in large part by thin layers of newer 
rocks that he horizontally, or in gentle, open folds 
A series of fissures that developed some 40 to 50 
million years ago has split the southern plateau into 
two, detaching a smaller mass from the parent block 
of Afnca to form Arabia, and giving rise to a broad 
nft valley that is now occupied by the Gulf of Aden 
and the Red Sea The nft continues northward on a 
smaller scale, through the Jordan valley and western 
Syna, as far as southern Turkey Another branch of 
it forms the Gulf of Suez 

The areas where fissures and extensive folds occur 
are zones of crustal weakness, and so from time to 
time, small adjustments take place giving rise to 
earthquakes of varying seventy In the district of the 
Jordan and western Syria, minor tremors are fairly 
frequent (they are desenbed in the Bible), whilst 
severer shocks of greater amplitude occur in northern 
Turkey, Iran and Morocco, and may occasion loss of 
life Another feature of these zones of weakness has 
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been the rise of liquid magma from the interior of the 
earth. Amongst the northern fold ranges enormous 
volcanic cones have been formed, producing the 
highest peaks in the Middle East (Mt. Ararat, 17,000 
ft., Mt. Demavend, 19,000 ft.). Farther south, in Syria, 
Jordan, Libya and parts of southern Algeria, the lava 
has emerged in sheets rather than cones, and whole 
areas are covered by basalt of very recent deposition, 
giving a barren, desolate, and inhospitable landscape. 
Despite this widespread extension of lava outpourings 
in geologically very recent times, there are, however, 
today no really active volcanoes in the Middle East, 
although in a number of areas there are still emissions 
of hot gases and mud — the last phases of igneous 
activity. 

Often associated with volcanic outpourings, espe- 
cially in the north, are veins of metallic minerals — 
chromium, copper, lead, silver, zinc — and also asbes- 
tos, coal, emery and iron. In general, though these 
minerals are reasonably widespread, individual 
deposits tend to be small, of highly irregular occur- 
rence, and of varying quality, so that it is not always 
commercially worthwhile to exploit them. However, 
the rise in world prices since 1940 has had a markedly 
stimulating effect and moreover, local governments 
will sometimes prefer to exploit national resources at 
higher cost rather than be dependent upon imports. 
Hence mineral exploitation has growing importance, 
with Turkey ranking second as world producer of 
chromium, Cyprus a significant producer of asbestos, 
copper and iron ore. Egypt has recently begun to 
develop on an extensive scale the important iron 
deposits near Aswan, using hydro-electric power from 
the partially completed High Dam; and other iron 
deposits are known to occur between the Nile Valley 
and the North-West coast of the Red Sea and in the 
Behariya oasis due west of the Nile. Another im- 
portant discovery of iron not yet producing is at Rajo 
near Aleppo, in Syria. North Africa is distinctly richer 
in minerals than most of the Middle East proper. 
Besides extensive deposits of phosphate (which make 
Morocco the second largest world producer) there are 
important deposits of iron ore, with smaller, but 
highly significant quantities of lead, zinc, antimony, 
cobalt, molybdenum and barytes. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East, other mineral re- 
sources are found, but on a scale somewhat smaller 
than in North Africa: phosphate in Israel and Jordan, 
where exploitation is now on an important scale; 
manganese in the Sinai peninsula; and small deposits 
of copper and natural gas in Israel. There is increasing 
use of soluble salts found in such lakes as the Dead 
Sea and the Wadi Natrun west of Cairo, chiefly (in the 
case of the Dead Sea) as sources of bromine. Very 
small quantities of alluvial gold are still produced, 
mainly from Saudi Arabia. 

On the southern flanks of the fold mountains, rock 
strata are tilted into great domes, in which have 
accumulated the vast deposits of petroleum that make 
the Middle East one of the leading oil provinces in the 
world. .More will be said later about, these deposits, 
but it may here be noted that the occurrence of oil is 
closely dependent upon a certain kind of geological 


structure. There must be first an alternation of porous 
and impermeable strata, with the latter uppermost so 
as to act as a seal, and prevent the oil from running 
away; and there must also be a slight degree of dis- 
turbance enough to produce the domes in which the 
oil can collect, but not sufficient to produce cracks 
which will allow oil to escape. Such factors can ex- 
plain why oil is restricted in occurrence to a few zones, 
and why its discovery is such a chancy affair, with 
many disappointments — for every boring that pro- 
duces oil, at least nine others are made without 
success. 

Climate. Conditions can be broadly summarized as 
a long, intensely hot summer, and a relatively mild, 
rainy winter, with short intermediate periods — an 
autumn that is warm and sunny, and a spring which 
is changeable and rather unpleasant. Because of the 
absence of cloud during summer (away from the coast 
there can be days without any cloud whatever) the 
sun beats down uninterruptedly, and the temperatures 
reached are far higher than those at the Equator. Day 
maxima of ioo° to 115° F. are usual, and a figure of 
over 125 0 F. is known. Parts of the interior of Arabia, 
Algeria, Libya and Iran may experience the highest 
temperatures occurring in the world. 

In winter, though frost is practically unknown on 
the coast, snow can fall as far south as central Morocco 
and Algeria, Aswan, the Yemen, and southern Iran, 
whilst the presence of high mountains has the effect 
of intensifying winter cold. The plateaus of Turkey 
and Iran in particular, and to a slightly lesser degree 
of the Atlas region, experience severe winters, with 
several months of frost, and up to 120 days of snow 
cover — a reminder of their geographical position 
adjacent respectively to Russia and to Spain, which is 
surprisingly cold in winter. Considerable seasonal 
change is thus the keynote of Middle Eastern climate, 
with 40° to 50° F. of temperature range between one 
part of the year and another. 

Rainfall is on the whole scanty, with less than ten 
inches annually over many areas; and aridity is often 
intensified by the sporadic and irregular nature of the 
actual fall. As much as two 01 three inches of rain 
may occur in a single day, and there can be heavy 
rain in one part of a district and none in the other, so 
that a map of average rainfall conditions can be 
somewhat misleading as to actual conditions. More- 
over, there are a few regions of the Middle East where 
rainfall exceeds thirty or forty inches per annum. 
These are usually upland areas close to "large seas — 
northern Israel and Jordan, the Lebanon and western 
Syria, south and west Turkey, the north of Iran close 
to the Caspian Sea, and the higher parts of the North 
African mountain zones, in Morocco and as far east 
as northern Tunisia. 

Normally, the winter rains begin in October, with a 
series of storms (the “Former Rains” of the Bible). 
Heaviest rain falls during January in the west, and 
February or March in the east. Towards the end of 
April there may be a final onset of rain (the "Latter 
Rains”), and then from June to September no rain 
whatever falls in the south, and only very small 
amounts in the north. 
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Two other phenomena may be mentioned the 
occurrence from time to time of hot, sand laden winds 
from desert areas, and the prevalence of high atmos- 
pheric humidity near the coasts The sand winds 
(known as Khamsins, Simooms (Iran) or Ghibh 
(Libya) ) are unpleasant visitations that can last up 
to ^8 hours, and their main effect, apart from per- 
sonal inconvenience and mental irritation among 
tomans, is to wither growing crops on a large scale 
High humidity, especially m summer, makes living 
conditions difficult in such areas as the Persian Gulf, 
the Ked Sea, and parts of the Lebanon and Asia 
Minor, so that the wealthier sections of the commun- 
ity try to pass thi3 season in hill stations Though, as 
we have seen, the summer is almost rainless, there is 
the curious and unfortunate effect that humidity is 
most pronounced at the hottest time of the year. 

THE SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

The lands of the Middle East occupy a unique 
geographical position as lying between and Unking 
the three continents of the Old World We may there- 
fore expect that cultural influences from all three 
continents will be strongly represented At the same 
fame, whilst some parts of the Middle East are easy of 
access, and have thus acted for centuries as transit 
zones, thereby acquiring a mixed culture, there are 
also extensive areas of difficult terrain — mountain, 
desert, and swamp, where invaders do not often pene 
trate, and where ancient languages, religions, and 
ways of Ufe still persist, largely unaltered and undis- 
turbed 

This contrast between seclusion and openness to 
outside influence is highly characteristic of the Middle 
East, and explains why in some parts the population 
Is extremely mixed in racial ongm (for example, the 
"Levantine" of the coasts), and why in other districts 
it is racially pure (e g the Bedouin Arabs or Armen- 
ians), and why in some regions there is a modernity 
of outlook existing alongside ways of life that have 
persisted with little change since Biblical days Rapid 
transition from one way of life to another within a 
small region is thus a marked feature, and there can 
be groups of people with traditions, language, religion 
and racial origins radically different from those of 
near neighbours The most outstanding example of 
this is to be found in the heart of Arabia, where a 
number of desert tribes living less than 500 miles 
from Mecca itself remained, until quite recently, only 
slightly affected by the Muslim faith, though Islam 
itself had reached out centunes before to overrun and 
influence countries as far away as Spam, India, and 
Central Africa 

Racial Grouping. As regards racial origins in the 
Middle East, we may distinguish firstly a group of 
people known to anthropologists as the Mediterranean 
race This group, fairly short in stature, slimly built, 
With dark curly or wavy hair, and a generally light 
brown or "olive 'complexion is widespread all over the 
Mediterranean basin, and further east A slightly 
darker variant of this group makes up what we know 
os the "Arab" peoples, and occurs in its purest form 
among the inhabitants of the Arabian and north-east 
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Saharan deserts This population is probably the 
earliest to have been established m the Middle East, 
and forms the bull, of the present-day population in 
central and western Turkey, Cyprus, Syria, southern 
Iraq, the peninsula of Arabia, and north-east Africa 
Central African (1 e negroid) influences are dominant 
m the Sudan and extend to a diminishing degree 
northward along the Nile Valley The bulk of Egyp- 
tians are not wholly Mediterranean in racial origin, 
bat partake to some degree of African and even 
Asiatic influences This seems to have been a feature 
from very early times 

A second important racial element — characterised 
by a heavier build, rounder head form, dark and very 
curly hair, and pronounced features, including a 
prominent arched nose — is associated with the north 
and east of the Middle East This is the type we imply 
in nsing the description "Semitic”, and it is often 
applied, sometimes wrongly, to the Jewish people In 
fact, these racial characteristics are found in their 
best developed form amongst the Armenians, and 
have thus been given the name of Armenoid Arme- 
noids are found for the most part in or near the upland 
regions of the Middle East — the centre and east of 
Asia Minor, the adjacent Zagros Mountain ranges as 
far south as the Persian Gulf, the Lebanon, and 
northern Syna Substantial intermixture of Arme- 
noids and other races occurs in Cyprus northern Iraq, 
Iran, and southern Arabia, including the Yemen 

Briefer mention may be made of other, generally 
less important racial elements — an Irano-Afghan 
population, taller and rather fairer; proto-European 
(even fair Nordic) in parts of Afghanistan, Iran, and 
the Mediterranean coastlands, negroid characteristics, 
chiefly due to a long standing slave trade, confined 
mostly to the south, and finally even a few Mongoloid 
traits — very occasionally a yellowish skin and slant 
eyes which may be seen in Turkey and northern Iran 

In Libya there are a few Berber groups that are a 
survival from an earlier indigenous population, and 
have clear affinities racially with the Berbers of 
Algeria Pnor to invasion by Arabs in the 10th and 
nth centunes, this older population of Berbers was 
the predominant group but is now represented only 
in a few small towns which m racial composition and 
even language still remain Berber rather than Arab 
Aujila, Zuara and Ganan These Berber groups are 
of course offshoots or extensions from the mam area 
of Berber speech, that occurs in the hill country and 
adjacent areas of Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco 

Language Distribution. This is less complex than 
racial distribution. Arabic, the language of Muham- 
mad, and of comparatively recent ongm, was spread 
rapidly by the Islamic conquests of the seventh to 
ninth centunes a d , and has now become umv ersal 
in Egypt, the Sudan, Arabia, Jordan, Syna Lebanon, 
and Iraq There is a classical form, now understood 
with some difficulty and (as the language of the 
Koran) used for rebgtous observance and broadcast- 
ing, and vanous regional dialects Some of these latter 
are close to each other in syntax but differ in pro- 
nunciation (1 e differences are of the order of -those 
in English, spoken let U3 say, in London, Lancashire 
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or Glasgow, or Massachusetts, Georgia and Nebraska). 
But in other instances the colloquial forms of Arabic 
can differ as widely as, say; French, Spanish or 
Italian, so that intercommunication is difficult. 

Farther north, Turkish, a central Asiatic language 
brought in by the Turkish conquerors of the eleventh 
century a.d., is current over most of Asia Minor, with 
extensions into Iran and the U.S.S.R. Turkish was 
for many centuries written in Arabic characters, but 
as the sounds of Turkish are not easily adaptable to 
Arabic letters, Roman (i.e. European) characters have 
been introduced since 1928. Persian is an Indo-Aryan 
language with affinities to some European forms of 
speech, but it is by no means universally spoken 
throughout Iran — probably by only one-half or at 
most two-thirds of the population. A variation known 
as Dari Persian is spoken in Afghanistan, as is the 
Pashtu language. The hill country from Asia Minor as 
far east as the Indian frontier is a mosaic of different 
dialects spoken by various tribal groups. Some of these 
dialects are remnants of ancient forms of speech that 
were once more -widely current; some are of fairly 
recent origin; whilst some show relationships to 
central and eastern Asia. Aramaic, the language of 
Palestine at the time of Christ, now persists in a 
modern and altered form only in a few villages near 
Damascus and Mosul; Kurdish has a fairly wide 
extension in the hills from central Turkey as far as 
south-west Iran; and Armenian, owing to the perse- 
cution and dispersal of Armenians from their home- 
land, is spoken in many large towns. Greek is the 
chief language of Cyprus. In Israel, Hebrew and Arabic 
are the two official languages, the former pre- 
dominating. Berber is of course important in North 
Africa. 

Variation of language, as between written and 
spoken forms of the same dialect and as between 
families of languages, presents a serious problem at 
the present time, and is an important factor in the 
isolation and retarded economic level of several 
Middle Eastern states. In education, the problem is 
more complicated, because for a long time practically 
all modern scientific and technological works were 
written in English, French, German or Russian, with 
higher teaching often in the hands of foreigners. To 
the complication of several indigenous languages 
within one country was thus added the difficulty of 
higher instruction carried on by foreigners in their 
own tongue; and so school and university teaching 
was frequently enmeshed in the toils of language, 
and time-tables heavily weighted towards the linguis- 
tic side, as an essential preliminary to any other work. 
Because of the lack of contact, and the smallness 
of the potential market, which rarely make transla- 
tion of serious works into Arabic, Turkish or Persian 
a commercial proposition, only a minority of standard 
texts from Europe or America could, until very 
recently, be read in the native languages of the 
Middle East. This has been a considerable, but not 
recognised, factor in the cultural and educational 
separation which has for long existed between the 
Middle East and other countries. Within the last 
few years certain governments, notably those of 
Egypt and Turkey, have tackled the problem, by 


sponsoring translation; and UNESCO has also been 
active in this connection. Another significant change 
is that with the expansion of general education, there 
is a greater flow of Middle Easterners abroad, and many 
of these are now beginning to return as very effective 
teachers. As well, locally trained Arabic speaking 
personnel, chiefly of Egyptian origin, but also Pales- 
tinian and Syrian Arab, have tended to take up 
appointments in less developed Arab countries. Thus 
there is distinctly more general instruction using 
Arabic as compared with ten or fifteen years ago; and 
one index of the situation is the growing tendency 
to replace teaching in English, where it still occurs, by 
instruction in Arabic. One instance is at Khartoum, 
where the state university still uses English both for 
lectures and for examinations. In the view of some, 
use of Arabic will allow for more effective methods; 
to others, it will reduce the reading of textbooks (a 
number of which are available only in a foreign 
language) and limit the possibility of employing 
expatriate staff. 

Nomads. With much of the Middle East arid or semi- 
arid, animal rearing plays an important part in the 
life of the region, with numerous migratory tribes 
moving regularly in search of fresh pasture. Though 
the actual numbers of people who live as pastoral 
nomads are relatively small, their way of life is of 
great significance, and contrasts sharply with that of 
the townspeople and peasant cultivators. The impact 
of desert life and ideas upon neighbouring peoples has 
from time to time been immense: in a negative aspect 
giving rise to invasion and destruction, but in a posi- 
tive way often leading to cultural progress, particu- 
larly in the fields of religion and abstract thought. 
The Old Testament deals continually with the theme 
of desert against town, and we may recall the words of 
T. E. Lawrence that the edge of the desert is littered 
with the relics of religions and ideas developed from 
the interaction of nomadic and sedentary w r ays of life. 
Many of these movements have perished, but a few 
have gained strength enough to affect the whole world. 

The unit among nomads is the tribe — a group that 
ensures a certain advantage from numbers, yet is 
small enough to exist within the limits set by a poor 
environment. Tribal discipline is strong, and direction 
is in the hands of a leader whose right to rule is based 
partly on hereditary descent, and partly on personal 
merit. This system of rule may to some extent explain 
the general importance of leaders and persons, rather 
than principles and party doctrines, in the general 
political life of the present-day Middle East. 

The mobility of the nomads, their predilection for 
raiding and skirmishing, and their scanty material 
possessions for long made them difficult subjects for 
any national government that attempted to impose 
its rule. An unusually vigorous Head of State, such as 
Reza Shah in Iran, could from time to time successfully 
break or limit the power of the tribes; but a better 
policy (followed by the Ottomans, and by several 
present-day governments) has been to let the nomads 
go their way, with a minimum of interference. This 
was the situation until very recently, but the exploita- 
tion of oil has been a powerful solvent of ancient 
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custom and many lonoer nomads have found seden- 
tary occupations within oilfield 3 or in towns, or as 
semi settled cultivators using irrigation water paid 
for or supplied largely by oil revenues Now. nomad- 
ism and tribalism are declining, and are far less of a 
political difficulty— the aeroplane also provides a new 
possibility of easy military control Altogether, per 
baps 7 to io per cent of the peoples of the Middle East 
are still predominantly nomadic — 1 to 2 million in 
each of Arabia, Iran and Turkey; 400 000 in Syria, 
slightly fewer in Iraq 50000 in Egypt jBooo in 
Israel, and perhaps 200,000 in Libya 

One important feature m the sedentansation of 
nomads has been land reform schemes by which 
plots of agricultural land, sometimes even with 
houses have been made over to former pastoral 
nomads eg m parts of the Nile valley and m the 
N E Caspian provinces of Iran, for such schemes to 
be successful education m cultivation, and agn 
cultural credit schemes are essentials 

Religious Diversity. Religious divisions are strong 
within the Middle East; and for many persons religious 
and sectarian fidelity even replaces nationality, so 
that it is frequently possible, on asking an Arab to 
what country he belongs, to receive the answer "I am 
a Christian", or * a follower of Islam" A remarkable 
feature of the area possibly connected with its geo- 
graphical function as a meeting place of peoples and 
ideas is that three great religions of the modern world 
—Judaism Christianity and Islam— have arisen with- 
in its limits and that others notably Zoroastrianism 
(now confined almost entirely to the Parsees of Bom- 
bay), Mamchaeism, and Mithraism (of great influence 
in the later Roman Empire) should also be associated 
with the Middle East The most recent example is the 
nse of Baha'i 

All three of the modern religions have various 
branches or sects Little need be mentioned concerning 
Judaism, except to note that one of the mam social 
problems of the state of Israel is to absorb Jewish 
immigrants of widely differing backgrounds and 
religious traditions Because of the dispersals of 
Jews in various continents, there have developed 
Hebrews of Oriental and African affinities, besides the 
two European groups of northern (Ashkenazim) and 
southern (Sephardim) Jews Since the establishment 
of the State of Israel divergence of view as to the 
part religion should play m everyday life, and its 
general relationship with politics have proved intract 
able questions in Hie Israel Parliament, and have led 
to several Cabinet crises 

Christianity in the Middle East is even more widely 
divided Geographical separation and the develop- 
ment of regional feeling during and after the end of 
the Roman Empire resulted m the nse of many cults 
that vaned greatly in dogma, ntual and opinion, and 
despite the efforts of the early Fathers of Christianity, 
it proved impossible to reconcile all conflicting views 
and maintain the unity of Christian peoples There 
arose the Greek (or Orthodox) Church, the Roman 
Catholics (called the Latin Church in the Middle East), 
theNestonans who were once widespread from Meso- 
potamia and Asia Minor as far as India and China, 
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the Armenians (or Gregonans) , Copts, Abyssimans, and 
Jacobites (or Syrian followers of Jacob Baradeus) 
and the Maromtes (adherents of St John Staroun) All 
of these sect 3 came in time to possess complete auto 
notny, but following the nse of Islam m the seventh 
century a d the fortunes of many of them declined 
Numbers of Armenians, Copts Greeks, Jacobites, 
Nestonans and others (and the entire Maromte 
Church) were dnven to accept aid from Rome, but at 
the pnee of recognising the Pope as their titular Head 
Thus we have what are termed the Urnate Churches — 
Armenian, Coptic, Nestonan Catholics, etc — which 
further reduced the strength of the older autonomous 
groups, most of which managed to continue, though 
no longer of great importance At present, there- 
fore, we have more than twenty separate Christian 
sects, some powerful and world wide, others purely 
local in allegiance Hie appearance of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the nineteenth century and after has 
added further to the religious bodies represented, 
although the number of converts is small 

Division in Islam began on the death of Muham- 
mad As the prophet designated no successor, most 
followers agreed that leadership of Islam could pass 
from any individual to another, according to ment and 
circumstance This group came to be known as the 
or Orthodox, and numbers about 90 per cent of 
all Muhammadans A minority supported the claims 
of the next male relative of Muhammad, and these 
Muslims have taken the name of Sht’a or Party Shi’a 
adherents are strongest in Iran and the Yemen Arab 
Republic, in southern Iraq where they form a large 
minority of the inhabitants and as minorities in 
Sym the Lebanon and Turkey Many sub sects of 
the Shi'a are known, representing different forms of 
belief and one such group was for a time a warlike 
military order, with much power m Syria and Iran 
Its head was finally forced to take refuge m India, 
where his direct descendant is today the Aga Khan 
Groups of hts followers still remain in Iran and Syna 
Many Muslims believe that there will one day arise a 
Mahdi (Messiah) who wall conquer the world for Islam 
and this circumstance has led to the appearance at 
various times of leaders who have claimed to be the 
long awaited incarnation The instance of the Mahdi 
m the Sudan in the late nineteenth century will recur 
to mind and the descendants of the Mahdi who 
fought at Omdurman still possess much prestige m 
Sudanese affairs 

The revival dunng the present century of Wahhabi 
power may briefly be noticed The Wahhabis, by 
reason of their dislike of ostentation in religious obser- 
vance, and their desire to revive the earlier, simpler 
tenets of the Faith, have been termed the Puntans 
of Islam Under the vigorous and skilled leadership 
of their late head. King Ibn Saud of Arabia, they have 
men from obscurity as a desert people to control of 
most of the Arabian peninsula, and hence domina- 
tion of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina One factor 
w the present Arab disunity is the division on 
general religious grounds between the Wahhabis, who 
tend to despise the Muslims of Egypt, Jordan and 
Syna as lax in observance, and as backsliders m the 
Faith, and who are in turn criticised as primitive reac- 
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tionaries. There have also been acute personal differ- 
ences involving King Ibn Saud, who in conquering 
Mecca displaced the former ruler, Sharif Husein, a 
direct descendant of the Prophet. A descendant of the 
former Sharif rules in Jordan (as also until i< 35 ^ m 
Iraq), hence something of the animosity displayed 
between Saudi Arabia and its northern neighbours 
owed its origin to personal feuds. 

There are other questions of a general political 
nature that stem from religious differences within the 
Middle East. The willingness of outside nations to 
support various religious groups in their struggle 
against each other has from time to time led to large- 
scale intervention. France has championed the cause 
of the Latin and Uniate Churches, basing many of her 
claims to influence and territory within Syria and the 
Lebanon on her long connection with the UniateS, who 
form the largest single sect in the latter country. 

Russia, under Tsarist and Soviet rule alike, has 
maintained a link with the Orthodox Church, and 
from time to time Russian bishops visit Jerusalem, 
where the larger part of Christian shrines are owned 
by the Orthodox Church. Within the last few years 
Russia has strongly supported, by means of legal and 
diplomatic action. Orthodox claims to ownership of 
property and privileges; and whatever the position 
within tiie U.S.S.R., Soviet policy is firmly directed to 
maintaining the rights and position of the Orthodox 
Christians within the Middle East. Because of its 
territorial ownership within Old Jerusalem, Russia 
could in some respects make a good case for trustee- 
ship of the Christian Holy Places. Britain, rather 
curiously, has at times supported Muslim groups — 
sometimes orthodox, sometimes dissident. American 
interest, though of long standing (as much as a 
century in one or two localities) was generally much 
less direct, but over the last ten to fifteen years has 
greatly expanded. There are now within the Middle 
East a number of American educational institutions of 
great influence and standing (for example, the 
American University of Beirut and the American 
Colleges of Istanbul). Most of these were founded as 
Protestant missionary activities, but have since 
developed into secular institutions covering a wide 
range of subjects. 

One final effect of religious differences may be noted. 
With the possibilities of appeal to outside assistance, 
and the internal vigorousness of religious feeling, it 
has happened that a political modus vivendi can be 
achieved only by a distribution of offices and appoint- 
ments among the interested religious sects. Thus the 
Maronites of the Lebanon have in practice the right 
of nominating the President of the Republic, and a 
close public eye is kept on the relative number of 
Muslim and Christian appointments; whilst in Iraq 
Sunni Muslims, at least until 1958, had a major 
influence in Cabinet policy, though the majority of 
the population is Shi’a in adherence. 

It is, however, necessary to state that the pattern 
of religious life in the Middle East is at the present 
time rapidly altering. Among rnanj'-, there is a decline 
of religious belief, with the growth of a secular and 


materialist outlook in its place — a phenomenon also 
prominent in contemporary Europe. Also it is true to 
say that an opposite tendency prevails in certain 
groups. Religious brotherhoods of an extremist charac- 
ter, dedicated to subversion and fanaticism have 
come into prominence over the last few years, and a 
number of these — the Ikhwan of Egypt, Fidaiyai of 
Iran, and Tijaniya of Turkey — exert growing politi- 
cal influence. At the same time, however, the tradi- 
tionally close relationship of religion and politics is 
tending slowly to change in character, with secular 
nationalism becoming more and more a feature. 

City Life in the Middle East. From very early times, 
long before Plato commended the city-state as an 
ideal form of political organisation, town life has 
exercised a predominant influence in lands of the 
Mediterranean; and this predominance, amounting to 
a marked disproportion, has been particularly charac- 
teristic of the Middle East. Here, towns stand out as 
islands of relative wealth, culture and progress in a 
poor and backward countryside; and it is significant 
that the two centres that dispute the title of oldest 
continuously inhabited site in the world are Damascus 
and Aleppo, whilst the oldest undoubted port is 
Byblos (modem Jbeil, 20 miles north of Beirut) which 
from its trade in papyrus gave us the word Bible. 

There are several contributing factors in the preco- 
cious growth of Middle Eastern cities. Firstly, because 
of a wide variety in geographical environment — rich 
oasis or coastal plain, mountain, desert, steppe and 
forest — there soon arose a diversity of economic pro- 
duction, and hence a need for exchange and market 
centres. Then too, with frequent warfare and invasion, 
defence became a necessity, and strong points on 
mounds or peaks, commanding corridors, defiles and 
river passages soon developed and gathered around 
them a township. Examples of former simple tribal 
strongholds that have evolved into great cities are 
Aleppo, Ankara, Jerusalem, Mosul and Tabriz, the 
third city of Iran. Another feature of the Middle 
East is the number of "planted” towns — sites 
deliberately planned or designated to be important. Of 
this nature is Teheran, which before it -was chosen 
as a new capital by the Qajar rulers in 1788 had few 
functions other than that of a wintering spot for 
pastoral nomads. Amman was largely uninhabited for 
several centuries previous to 1880/ though the site 
(Philadelphia) had held importance in Roman times; 
and there are other towns whose origins can be 
clearly traced to planned development in early 
Arab, Roman or Classical Greek times. Alexander the 
Great, and his successors especially, fostered many 
new towns and extended others. 

It has been a feature of Middle Eastern history that 
time and time again, small but energetic groups of 
people have seized power, and for a limited period 
ruled a large territory. The Hyksos Kings of Egypt, 
the Medes, Assyrians, Macedonian Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, and Ottomans can all be cited as examples; and 
for each conqueror there soon arose the acute problem 
of maintaining a hold on defeated but numerically 
superior subject races, and of spreading the language. 
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religion and traditions of the minority ruling group 
Most conquerors have found that it was usually easier 
to dominate the cities, partly for the reason that 
military operations can be undertaken with more 
success against the inhabitants of a closely packed 
town, rather than against the nomads or peasants of 
trackless steppes deserts or mountains partly be- 
cause the towns with their trade could easily be 
taxed to support military role, and partly because the 
population of the cities, polyglot in ongin and m 
touch noth outside conditions, could be more often 
induced to accept a new idea, a new language, or even 
a new religion It is no accident that the great evange- 
lical religions of the modem world should have exten- 
ded from towns — that men first called themselves 
Christians in Antioch, or that Muhammad could feel 
that his cause had succeeded when Mecca and Medina 
acknowledged his rule, or that Jewish ritual should 
include the phrase "Next year in Jerusalem" We also 
have the cunous position that the towns of the Middle 
East may often be strikingly different m wealth, in 
outlook and even in language and religion as com- 
pared with the immediate surrounding countryside 
The most famous example may be cited from the 
New Testament as when the inscription on the Cross 
of Christ indicated the presence of a Latin speaking 
ruling class, a Greek speaking town and professional 
class, and an Aramaic-speaking peasantry Such con- 
trasts are apparent even today, though, of course, 
involving different languages 

Another feature of Middle Eastern cities is their 
economic dominance, amounting almost to a strangle- 
hold, in the life of each country Town merchants are 
in touch with world markets and can control or 
"comer" the produce of the rural areas in their own 
district, for which, owing to difficult transport, they 
are the only outlet The strength of the merchants is 
indicated by the fact that in many Middle Eastern 
countries there is relatively little, or even in a few 
instances no direct taxation, most governmental 
revenue being raised by indirect imposts 

We also fisd that is mostcitiss there is an important 
community of wealthy absentee landlords Unlike 
that of Europe, the Middle Eastern countryside offers 
few amembes — rather is it a stronghold of poverty, 
discomfort and disease, hence landowners tend to 
re main most of the tune in the towns, and visit their 
estates only rarely, sometimes merely to collect the 
rents, for which, occasionally, an armed guard may 
be necessary The same can be said of religious 
communities, Christian and Muslim, many of which 
possess landed estates or which actually control the 
exploitation of land by tenant fanners In either case, 
there is a general flow of money, derived from the 
country, but spent in the towns, and this provides a 
hving not only for the wealthy, but for artisans, 
domestic servants, and shopkeepers 

Another feature of town life m the Middle East is 
‘f e , absence, or relatively slight development of 
traditions of civic government and responsibility. 
There was little to parallel the growth of the burgher 
class that became so prominent in parts of Europe. 
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and hence less of a corporate pnde and pattern of 
local, as distinct from provincial or national interest 
m problems of rule The situation is changing in some 
localities, but the absence of a bourgeois outlook (m 
its best sense) is still a feature 

Lastly, rt is interesting to observe that towns have 
long tended to dominate Middle Eastern political life 
The lure of greater wealth attracts the energetic, dis- 
satisfied, and sometimes turbulent elements from the 
countryside Many such immigrants, together with the 
occupants of city slums who became periodically un- 
employed because of trade slumps, and also a third 
element, inexperienced secondary school and university 
students form a very dangerous combination — the 
Middle Eastern city mob Mob violence, awakened at 
first over a political matter, sometimes assumes a 
religious complexion directed against minorities and 
foreigners and among the demonstrators are often 
groups with few political or religious convictions, but 
whose aim is to spread disorder so that shops can be 
broken open and looted Most Middle Eastern shops in 
the cities carTy iron shutters that can cover the whole 
of the shop-front at the slightest sign of trouble A 
restless underfed proletariat, excited by political and 
religious issues and inflamed by student agitators can 
be very menacing m close narrow streets Even 
politicians themselves may ultimately go in fear of the 
tide of disorder that they themselves have had a hand 
in provoking Over and over again in Middle Eastern 
affairs, demonstrators in the streets have swayed or 
brought about a total change of government, and, as 
we have seen in 1951 (Egypt), 1956 (the Lebanon), 
1958 (Iraq), i960 (Turkey) and 1963 (Iraq, Syna and 
Jordan), the dilemma of Pontius Pilate — how far to 
give way to turbulence in the streets — arises in an 
acute form at unhappily frequent intervals The swift 
explosion of anti American and anb-Bntish feeling, 
expressed through mob violence m centres as far apart 
as Kuwait, Benghazi and Tunis, was a feature of 
June 1967 

A further considerable problem now arises from the 
exceedingly rapid physical growth of a few urban 
centres Cairo, with a population now over four 
million 13 not only the capital of Egypt but the 
largest town of the Mediterranean area and by far the 
largest city in Africa "Greater" Teheran is now over 
two million m population, whilst Beirut and Baghdad 
are effectively near or beyond the one million mark 
Algiers has about one million, about one-quarter of 
the country’s population live in Turns This rapid 
and accelerating growth — placed at six to ten per 
cent per annum for many large towns — is leading 
to a concentration of economic power, political 
influence, and social prestige which poses acute 
problems of two kmd 3 Besides the difficulties of 
providing adequate amenities and methods of adminis- 
tration — the demand for electricity in Beirut 13 
doubling at present every five years, and the traffic 
problems are monumental — there is also a retrogres- 
sion of provincial Ufe, with stagnation in more distant 
parts The problems associated with the "drift to 
London" in Britain are repeated m another form in 
parts of the Middle East 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

By far the greater part of the land surface in the 
Middle East is either mountain, desert, or swamp, and 
cultivated areas are extremely small in extent, cover- 
ing no more than 5 per cent or 7I per cent of the total 
area. Nevertheless, agriculture is the main occupation 
of at least four-fifths of the inhabitants; and a further 
proportion of the people is employed in processing the 
products of agriculture, as cotton and tobacco packers, 
fruit driers, or canners of fruit, vegetables, and olive 
oil. It is obvious therefore, that the remaining activi- 
ties in the Middle East are of relatively restricted 
extent. Pastoral nomadism is found in many districts, 
as the only possible way of life in an arid or mountain- 
ous environment; but few people are involved, and the 
nomads live mainly a self-sufficient existence, so that 
their contribution to general economic activity is 
greatly limited. 

Apart from petroleum, which will be discussed later, 
mineral resources, though fairly widely scattered and 
varied in character, are generally small in amount and 
often difficult to work, so that unless world prices are 
high, exploitation is uneconomic. 

Agriculture. The chief food crops grown in the 
Middle East are wheat, barley and rye in the north, 
and millet, maize and rice in the south. Wheat, the 
chief crop of Turkey, Syria, the Lebanon, Jordan, 
Israel, Algeria and Tunisia, is of the hard variety, 
planted in autumn, and harvested in late spring or 
early summer. Barley is more important than wheat 
in Libya, Iraq, Morocco and parts of Iran, since it is 
hardier and more resistant to insects. Rye (with 
some oats) is restricted to the colder and hillier 
parts of Turkey and Iran, whilst rice though much 
prized as a luxury, and also for its very high yield 
per unit of farm land, needs much heat and abundant 
water, and is grown only in a few specially fertile and 
favoured localities — Lower Egypt, southern Iraq, the 
valleys of southern Turkey, and a few parts of North 
Africa, especially Morocco. In some countries, 
because of its demands on irrigation water, and 
its tendency to spread malaria (owing to the flooded 
ground) the cultivation of rice is limited by law. 
Maize is the chief cereal in Egypt, and its cultivation 
is also greatly extending in Israel. Farther south, 
towards Arabia and the Sudan, millets of various 
species become of increasing importance. 

In addition to these food crops, which, except for 
barley, are mostly of indifferent quality and are 
grown for home consumption only, there is increasing 
emphasis on cash crops, as communications develop 
and an export market can be found. Some of the 
finest cotton in the world is grown in Egypt, where 
about 20 per cent of the agricultural land is given over 
to its production, and four-fifths of the total exports 
are in the form of raw cotton. The same crop is also a 
chief export of the Sudan. Elsewhere, quality is much 
lower, but cultivation is spreading, especially in the 
Seyhan plain of southern Turkey around Adana, in the 
Aleppo district of Syria, and in parts of Iran. 

Tobacco was brought into the Middle East during 
the sixteenth century, and at the present time there 
is considerable production mainly in the Black Sea 


and Aegean coastlands of Turkey, and in Cyprus, 
Pure Turkish tobacco is no longer in favour among 
British and American smokers, but most “Virginian” 
cigarette and pipe tobaccos contain a small admixture 
of Turkish leaf; and Central Europe still prefers the 
unmixed Turkish variety. Many Arab farmers grow 
small quantities for their own use, but here quality is 
generally low, except in the district of Latakia, from 
which there is some export. 

The Middle East has an extremely wide variety of 
fruit. Vines are found both wild and cultivated, and 
besides their use in Turkey and Cyprus for currants 
and sultanas, much local wine is made, the best prob- 
ably coming from Cyprus, the Lebanon and Israel. 
North Africa is especially favourable for wine- 
growing, which immigrants from France did much to 
foster. As a result, quantities of vin ordinaire are sold 
abroad, to France especially, where the local product 
had to some extent been superseded by the cheaper 
Algerian wine until pressure from domestic growers 
forced the government to reduce imports. The U .S.S.R. 
has recently become a large-scale importer. Citrus fruits 
are of increasing importance along the north-eastern 
Mediterranean coast, whilst apricots, figs, peaches and 
plums are widespread. Olives form a very important 
part of Middle Eastern diet, since animal fats are scarce, 
and the poorer fraction of the oil also serves as a domes- 
tic illuminant and for soap-making. Other products of 
some importance are hazel nuts, liquorice, and dates.’ 
Dates are a principal article of food in the arid areas 
of the south — Arabia, southern Iran, and parts of the 
Sudan. In addition, there is an export on a large 
scale from the Basra district of southern Iraq, which 
produces 80 per cent of the world’s supply. Nearness 
to the sea, allowing cheap transport by water, gives 
Basra a considerable advantage over its competitors 
in North Africa — though it must also be stated that 
Algerian dates, and especially those from Biskra, are 
superior in quality to those from Iraq. Mention must 
also be made of bananas, citrus fruit and apples, the 
importance of which has greatly increased in the last 
few years following expansion of export markets, and 
demands from the oilfields. In contrast to the "soft" 
fruits already discussed the three latter types of fruit 
can be more easily transported without damage, and 
are also less likely to be carriers of human disease. 

Finally, reference may be made to the cultivation 
of narcotics, opium and hashish, which are respectively 
the sources of morphine and heroin; and also of qat, 
which has a very local market. There is a legal and 
strictly controlled world trade in morphine, and 
about one-half of the legal supplies come from Turkey; 
but in addition, quantities above the legal maximum 
are grown illicitly in the Lebanon, Syria, and Iran, 
since prices are very high, and supervision lax. There 
is consequently much temptation in the way of a poor 
peasant farmer to grow a few plants for sale to the 
illicit buyer. Qat is grown only on the hill slopes of 
south-west Arabia, in the Yemen and near Aden 
and when chewed induces a feeling of euphoria. It can 
only be used fresh, so for long its consumption was 
closely limited to the environs of where it could be 
grown. But now, air transport has allowed wider 
markets, reaching as far as East Africa, and cultiva- 
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bon has increased Opinion is divided a* to the 
dangers of qat — some hold, that it can he regarded as 
no more than a harmless addiction whilst others 
believe it to be a dangerous drug At one time the 
Government of Aden prohibited its productionand sale 

Yields and Levels ot Production. In general and with 
a tew conspicuous exceptions, the level of production 
and quality ot crops are low It has been reckoned 
fhat the Middle Eastern farmer is only one eighth to 
oos-qsarter as efficient a producer as his counterparts 
in Western Europe or the U S.A , and many parts of 
the Middle East despite an overwhelming emphasis 
on cultivation and self subsistence, are among the 
poorest fed in the world 

The reasons for this low level of agricultural produc 
tivity are complex In the first place there are the 
obvious handicaps of beat and aridity, together with 
&e resiilkrsg eSects i>i this chzsafrc rigaoe upon soil 
character Many Middle Eastern soils are lacking in 
humus and another difficulty is that when watered 
copiously by artificial means (e g by irrigation) certain 
sods that would appear to be capable of bearing heavy 
crops can turn saline and sterile This is at present a 
problem in the Nile Delta, where heavy irrigation is 
tending to induce soil salinity and a number of larg^ 
irrigation schemes notably round Konya in Anatolia, 
and along the Karun River of south nest Iran, have 
faded to achieve success for the same reason In 1945 
it was estimated that for the whole of Iraq some 60 per 
cent of all irrigated land had become salinated to a 
certain degree and that about 1 per cent of area is 
abandoned each year Relatively Uttle would appear 
to have been done to alter this general situation 
though the development of the Wadi Tharthar 
drainage scheme could have some effect when it is 
fully in operation The Tigris and Euphrates carry 
double the quantity of salts near their mouth as 
compared with upstream above Baghdad The best 
remedy is to have extensive underground drams in 
the fields to prevent accumulation of excess water 
This is however expensive and adds greatly to the 
overall cost of irrigation schemes 

Another limiting factor is the unusually high soil 
temperature during summer — of the order of 130° to 
180 0 F , which has the effect of destroying organic 
material within the soil itself and of preventing the 
efficient use of fertilizers There is a fundamental 
problem, as yet not solved, of mam taming soil fertility 
by artificial means, because the techniques successful 
in wetter and colder parts of the world do not always 
answer in the Middle East 

One other source of agricultural loss occurs in the 
peste and diseases that affect both plants and man 
As much as 60 per cent of a year's crops may be des 
troyed by locusts which breed in the deserts of 
Arabia, Africa and Somaliland and move as swarms 
into cultivated areas In Iraq and Iran the much 
smaller sunna fly causes periodic devastation — on* 
reason for the emphasis on barley growing is that «t 
npeng faster, and hence can be harvested before the 
arrival of the sunna insect in late summer Scale 
diseases rusts and mildew are other handicaps An 
encouraging feature is the expansion of activity on an 
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international scale directed towards locust control 
Faced with growing annual losses. Middle Eastern 
governments are now co-operating not only with 
neighbours but also with such organizations as FAO 
and UNESCO m preventative measures 

Equally severe if not actually more damaging are 
the diseases of man himself In Egypt senous maladies 
affect between 75 per cent and 80 per cent of the 
total population there are a few local areas in 
the riverine districts of Iraq the Lebanon Syria 
Turkey and northern Tran, where the incidence of 
matana reaches over 50 per cent and not long ago was 
up to 90 per cent Iran is an endemic area of plague, 
Turkey owing to its colder climate has a tuberculosis 
rate at least seven or eight tunes higher than that of 
Western Europe whilst the southern deserts much 
less affected by malaria are the stronghold of eye 
diseases that produce blindness m up to one-quarter of 
the inhabitants The riverine areas oi Egypt and Iraq 
are notorious for parasitic infestations — hookworm, 
bflharzia and ankylostomiasis — and it would appear 
that yellow fever is gradually spreading from Central 
Africa northwards towards the Sudan Cholera 
smallpox, typhoid and venereal diseases are prevalent 
m the towns with dysentery (usually of a relatively 
mild form) an almost ubiquitous feature especially 
affecting newcomers Despite this depressing bst, it is 
also true to say that with better public health measures 
and a start in the provision of clean drinking water, 
the rate of incidence of all these diseases is beginning 
to show a marked drop 

The high incidence of disease is an important con- 
tributing factor m the low level of agricultural effi- 
ciency, since it reduces the peasant s physical capacity 
for sustained work, and also dulls his mental faculties, 
thus making it more difficult to introduce better 
methods and new ideas Many Middle Easterners pos 
sess the minimum of physical strength that will just 
suffice to cany them through a moderate day's rou- 
tine, and there arises a vicious circle — the peasant is 
diseased and cannot work hard his yield is therefore 
precarious and he is hence the victim of frequent mal- 
nutrition, which makes him the more susceptible to 
disease Malana alone has been cited as a principal 
cause of backwardness at the present day in many 
areas of the Middle East and it would also appear 
that the decay of the once brilliant Arab civilization 
can be attnbut-d m part to the spread of the disease 

Again however, it must be noted that successful 
measures have been taken in many areas to reduce 
or eradicate the malarial mosquito and conspicuous, 
though uneven improvements in public health have 
resulted Twenty years ago mosquito nets were always 
provided in the better hotels now they are hardly to 
be seen 

Another element in preventable ill health is the so- 
called Pharaonic circumcision of girls which is preva- 
lent m the Sudan and neighbouring regions of East 
Africa This is a form of mutilation which often results 
in permanent ill health for those subjected to it and 
by reason of its widespread occurrence and association 
with religious beliefs is a principal social problem but 
at the same time, one that is not easily eradicated 
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Yet another factor in agricultural backwardness are 
the methods of land holding, and forms of tenancy. 
Full ownership, with the possibility of applying long- 
term methods of improvement, is not frequent among 
Middle Eastern farmers — instead, there are various 
forms of share-cropping or tribal ownership, which 
collectively tend to perpetuate old, wasteful methods, 
to emphasise conservatism in outlook, and to make it 
extremely difficult for an individual to introduce any 
innovation. Holdings are often small and scattered, so 
that modem ploughs, tractors, or reaping machinery 
cannot easily be introduced; and owing to extremely 
high rents and dues, amounting in some instances to 65 
per cent of the total jneld of the holding, the peasant 
farmer is entirely lacking in capital for improvements, 
and remains dependent on his landlord for seed and 
even implements. Land reform schemes now in 
progress in several countries, notably Iran, Syria and 
the U.A.R., are altering this picture, but they do not 
affect all areas. When they do become more widespread 
there is a risk that production will decline initially, 
owing to the lack of capital and knowledge of new 
techniques of the new owners. 

A further feature of Middle Eastern farming is the 
existence of numerous absentee landlords, who invest 
money in land purely as a safe outlet for surplus 
capital, and have no real interest in farming itself. 
Such owners live mainly in the towns, and delegate 
control of their agricultural estates to overseers, being 
satisfied if the same level of production is maintained 
from one year to another. Such owners are not often 
willing to sink capital in new methods or machines, 
but are content to perpetuate existing methods. Be- 
cause of the lack of outlet for investment in most 
Middle Eastern countries — movable property may 
be stolen, paper securities may be repudiated, and 
foreign currency, particularly the franc, lira, and 
pound sterling have depreciated — real property repre- 
sents a fairly safe long-term investment that cannot 
easily depreciate. 

In recent years, many Middle Eastern governments 
have made attempts to improve the position by re- 
distribution of holdings, and enactments limiting the 
total area of land held by one individual. This has had 
some good effect, but in some cases the laws have been 
loosely applied, or even remained a dead-letter; and 
ways of ignoring or circumventing them have further 
reduced their efficiency. Extensive handing over of 
Crown land to peasant ownership in Iran, followed by 
the redistribution to peasant ownership on a national 
scale of all large estates, and the organization of 
Liberation Province in Egypt, mainly from ex- 
propriated and irrigated land, are outstanding but 
by no means the only large-scale examples of re- 
allocation of big estates. In Iran, the process has been 
so energetically and fully pursued as to invite the 
description "White Revolution". 

It is also necessary to state that despite all the 
handicaps noted above considerable progress has been 
achieved in certain restricted areas of the Middle 
East. In parts of the Nile Valley, yields per acre of 
one or two crops are among the highest in the world; 
and in Israel a remarkable development of mixed 


farming based on cereals, vegetables and animal 
husbandry has transformed conditions in many areas. 
Much the same could be said of parts of Cyprus, until 
the Greek-Turkish conflict retarded agricultural pro- 
gress. The influence of French and Italian settlers in 
North Africa and Libya respectively was to demon- 
strate what might be done to improve yields and 
methods. Turkey, too, has experienced considerable 
agricultural development in certain directions over the 
last twenty to thirty years. Such ameliorations stand, 
however, in sharp contrast to conditions elsewhere in 
the Middle East. 

Industrial Activities. In medieval times Middle 
Eastern industrial products had a high reputation. 
Steelwork, silverware, pottery, leather, and above all, 
textiles (from Damascus and Mosul, giving the words 
damask and muslin) found their way into many parts 
of Europe. At the present time, however, the scale of 
Middle Eastern industries is small; lack of fuel (parti- 
cularly of coal and hydro-electric power), scarcity of 
mineral ores and some other raw materials, and the 
poverty of local markets being severe limiting factors. 
There is only one coalfield of any great importance — 
this is in north-west Turkey, at Eregli (Heraclea), and 
production is only 6-7 million tons per annum; whilst 
very much smaller amounts are produced from fields 
in tiie region of Teheran. 

In recent years a significant degree of industrial 
development has, however, taken place in Egypt, 
Turkey, Israel and Iran, with some industry on a 
smaller scale in Iraq, the Lebanon and Syria. Some 
industrial activity, on a smaller scale, and related 
chiefly to production of building materials, processing 
of agricultural produce, or the limited treatment of 
mineral ores for export, has developed in North Africa. 
Textiles— chiefly cotton, but also silk, -wool and mohair 
— are important, together with the transformation of 
agricultural products (sugar, tobacco, fruit processing 
and distilling) and the making of cement and bricks, 
for which there is a considerable local demand. 

A further feature has been the growth of light con- 
sumer industries. Acute shortages during the Second 
World War impelled many Middle Eastern govern- 
ments to try to develop local manufactures, even 
where local conditions were not outstandingly 
favourable; and over the last fifteen years there has 
been a marked growth of new power stations, factories 
and mills, detailed instances of which can be found in 
the economic sections. Heavy capital goods such as 
machinery and vehicles are still imported on a large 
scale, though there are now assembly plants for motors 
and electrical machinery in Turkey, Iran, Israel and 
Egypt, with plans for similar plants, e.g. in the Leba- 
non, Syria and Iraq. Since 1960, however, there have 
been the beginnings of local manufacture of motors (in 
Egypt and Israel) and other machinery. Industrial 
expansion is marked in Egypt, Israel, Turkey, the 
Lebanon and Iran, especially the first two; and the 
last few years have seen the start of petro-chemical 
industries in Egypt, Israel, Kuwait and Iraq, based 
on local supplies of oil. In many places, however, 
restricted size of the potential market, and competi- 
tion of foreign produced goods (it is cheaper to import 
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Indian cement, for instance, in parts of the Oman 
Golf) inhibit industrial development on a large scale 

Petroleum Resources. The general geological factors 
involved in the occurrence of petroleum have already 
been touched on but it remains to add that there ar e 
a number of features special to the Middle East 
Exploration has been retarded by the presence of 
what may be described as misleading surface strut 
tures — m some places the possibility of finding oil was 
at first entirely discounted (as in Saudi Arabia) whilst 
in others leakages of oil to the surface have given rise 
to optimism that has not always been justified More 
over, the oil fields are often of extraordinary large 
size and the oil is held under considerable pressure, 
so that very few wells need be sunk to tap a large area 
and the crude oil often rises of itself without much 
pumping — factors that allow an unusually low cost of 
production The open nature of the country, as com 
pared with tire faagfe of tire East Jt sdftw sod the 
mangrove swamps of Venezuela has been another 
favourable circumstance Hence the cost of produc- 
tion of Middle Eastern oil is distinctly lower than that 
of oil from the USA, the Caribbean, and froro 
South-east Asia both in terms of actual production 
costs and in terms of capital investment Increasingly 
pointed comment is made from time to time regarding 
this disparity in costs which as the selling pnce of 
most oil is based on American costs means a higher 
rate of profit on. Middle East oil for the exploiting 
companies Petroleum dev elopment is dealt with i n 
more detail in the section ' Oil in the Middle East ’ 
on page 33 

One important factor m oilfield development has 
been the utility of pipelines Broadly speaking a3 
compared with sea transport via the Cape or th e 
Suez Canal a pipeline can move oil more cheaply from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean and henc e 
countries through which pipelines pass have been abl e 
to exact substantial royalties and other payment, 
Increasing demands of this nature (together with 
political troubles) have led to suggestions of develop 
mg alternative routes (e g through Turkey) events 
since 1956 having demonstrated the vulnerability of 
European consumers dependent on a single pipeline 
route 

Another factor that is receiving considerable 
prominence is the pnce of Middle Eastern oil As we 
saw above cost of production is lower than that for 
Western Hemisphere oil but the w orld pnce has beep 
fixed in relation to the latter In recent years— 
particularly since the formation of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countnes (OPEC) in i960— 
the Middle Eastern countnes have become increasingly 
aware of this and have frequently insisted on re> 
negotiation of their oil concession agreements The 
production targets for the various countnes are also 
decided upon after consultation with their govern- 
ments who normally expect a steady increase iq 
revenues to balance their growing expenditure 

PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 

In the context of a rapid survey it is possible to do 
no more than hint at a few acute issues which exert a 


profound influence on current trends in the Middle 
East These issues may be summarised as population 
pressure, the question of finding a reasonably equit 
able basis for the distribution of wealth between 
social classes political leadership, and the cultural 
crisis within Islam 

The population problem arises as the result of a 
high birth rate together with a fairly high death rate 
which is now in some parts dec l ining rapidly, as the 
result of improv ements in public health There are, in 
consequence, an increasing number of survivors pro- 
ducing a population growth of the order of 3 per cent 
annually in Turkey, and about 2 per cent in Egypt 
(c f 03 per cent for England and Wales) Between 
1900 and 1967 the population of Turkey grew from 
approximately 9 milli on to 34 million producing an 
annual increase dow of j ust under one million Even an 
increase of 2 per cent per annum in population can if 
unchecked lead to a doubling oi numbers m /ess th an 
forty years So long as food supplies can be increased 
at a commensurate rate, either by farming within the 
country, or by an expansion of industry and com 
merce that can pay for imported food the position 13 
without danger but it is in fact difficult to maintain a 
continuous improvement in agriculture and industry 
of 2 per cent per annum, particularly under Middle 
Eastern conditions Hence, there are signs of severe 
pressure of numbers on resources— in a few parts of 
the Nile Valley there are now over 6 000 persons per 
square mile living by agriculture — with a resulting 
decline in standards of living As regards Turkey 
FAO has said that the situation calls for a "truly 
heroic" agricultural programme and that "many 
farm animals are so seriously underfed that it is sur 
prising they stay alive ' Another economist suggests 
that the production of foodstuffs has actually fallen 
within Egypt during the last thirty years despite a 
growth in population numbers Under such conditions 
it is not difficult to suggest a possible relationship 
between the current demographic situation of an 
underemployed underfed but increasing proletariat 
and the disturbed political conditions of many parts 
of the Middle East 

A second group of problems arises from the social 
inequality that is a feature of many Middle Eastern 
countnes There is the large mass of the poor, and a 
small number of wealthy families with few of a 
"middle class At present it is fair to say that the gap 
between the groups is widening rather than closing, 
as the standard of living of the poor remains the 
same, or even falls and that of the nch rises rapidly, 
owing to profits from high world prices m cotton, 
tobacco and, above all, in petroleum Equally signi- 
ficantly, the appearance of western luxuries — large 
automobiles wireless refrigerators, furs and luxury 
hotels — tends to increase the visible gap between rich 
and poor Until 1918, an Arab who lived ostentatiously 
risked the vigorous attentions of the Ottoman tax- 
collector today, the wealthy Arab is himself often 
closely connected with the government, and can 
manipulate its fiscal policy closely to his advantage 
We have noted that the larger proportion of the 
revenues of Middle Eastern states is usually derived 
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from indirect taxation of necessities such as food and 
clothing — a system that bears heaviest on the poorer 
classes. 

A third problem concerns the political organization 
in certain Middle East states. By temperament and 
experience, many Middle Easterners incline to personal 
and authoritarian forms of rule. Nomadic and pastoral 
ways of life tend to throw up individuals of much 
prestige and personal leadership; and even in religion 
— as indicated by the importance of prophetic revela- 
tion in Islam and Christianity — there is a tendency to 
respect the man equally with, if not more than, the 
principle. In consequence the idea of Parliamentary 
democracy, introduced after 1920 partly in deference 
to the Western European views, has had a limited and 
uncertain extension. The average man has tended to 
be impatient of rule by general consent, as expressed 
through Western democratic methods, preferring to 
follow a single individual of superior appeal and 
ability. Where such a figure has not been forthcoming, 
there has been acquiescence in rule by a caucus or 
oligarchy. In this situation, the importance of armed 
services is very great. As the final repository of 
physical power — only artillery, tanks, and aircraft 
can really control a large dissident mob — the army 
leaders especially come often to be the final arbiters 
in a struggle for power. Moreover, as something of 
a meritocracy in which able officers can most easily 
rise from humble origins to positions of power, the 
armed forces in the Middle East have often come to 
a centre of evolved middle-class, or even radical, 
opinion essentially different from the bourgeois 
attitude of the merchant groups. 

Saudi Arabia is ruled by an absolute monarch; and 
for the twenty years preceding 1940 Turkey and Iran 
were ruled by despots. In more recent times, there has 
been a partial rejection of democracy on the western 
pattern in countries where parliaments existed, and 
the last few years have seen a tendency towards a 
recrudescence of personal rule, the outstanding 
instances being in Egypt and Iraq. Parliamentary 
government seemed fairly strongly developed in 
Turkey until about 1955, but later events have 
suggested a return to the now normal pattern within 
the Middle East. 

The -widest problem of all concerns the cultural 
crisis within modem Islam. Until the end of the 
Middle Ages, Islamic culture was vigorous, and in 
many respects more advanced than that of Europe. 
Islamic thought greatly influenced the West, with a 
parallel superiority, or at least equality, in the polit- 
ical sphere. Since that time, however, there has been 
a considerable decline in power and intellectual 
strength: large-scale political penetration and domin- 
ation from Europe began in the nineteenth century, 
and for several centuries material standards of life 
have no longer approximated to those of the West. 
There has, as a result, been much speculation in the 
Arab world upon the reasons for this decline. Three 
broad points of view can be discerned. There are those 
who see no good prospect in a continuance of Islamic 

traditions, and so wish to follow new ways of life 

either Christian and western, or, less clearly, new 


materialistic doctrines, one ultimate expression of 
which may be Communism. At the opposite extreme 
are those who suggest a return to a stricter form of 
Islam; and this policy is followed at the present time 
to a varying extent in Saudi Arabia and Algeria. Then 
there is a third group of intermediates, whose position 
is perhaps the most difficult of all, since they wish to 
combine modernity with a maintenance of internal 
traditions. How far exactly can one go in this respect? 
And too often an attempt at combining widely diverse 
elements leads to superficiality, a rejection of funda- 
mentals and a real understanding of neither aspect. 
We therefore have the phenomenon of the 'angry 
young Arab’ — given more and more to rejection of 
existing ways and now actively critical of the failure 
of leadership over Palestine, and of inequalities in and 
lack of opportunity for economic advancement. He 
has an increasing sense of frustration which becomes 
more and more vocal with the spread of literacy. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

Having made a cursory survey of Middle Eastern 
lands and their resources, it is now possible to attempt 
a summary of conclusions. We may recall once again 
what was said concerning the geographical position of 
the Middle East as the land connexion between three 
continents; from this situation has arisen its main 
role in the world — as an intermediary between the 
nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, both in the 
economic and cultural spheres. Sometimes this historic 
function has been discharged purely, so to speak, as an 
agent or middleman, without any indigenous contri- 
bution — as when, for example, silk, sugar, citrus fruit, 
paper, gunpowder, and the compass were introduced 
from Further Asia into Europe. At other times, a 
technique or an idea has been received or developed 
in the Middle East, expanded there into a great 
movement, and transmitted elsewhere. One may cite, 
for example, the system of garden irrigation brought 
by the Arabs to Spain, which is still a highly produc- 
tive element in Spanish agriculture, or the religions of 
Christianity and Islam, or the scientific ideas of the 
Greeks and Hindus, which were preserved throughout 
the Dark Ages of Europe and later made available 
to the West through the works of Muslim com- 
mentators. 

With the discovery of the sea route to India in the 
fifteenth century, the importance of the Middle East 
as a transit area greatly declined, but since the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, and the growth of air commu- 
nications, the situation has once more altered. We are 
at present -witnessing a return to the ancient position 
in a modem guise, with air and sea routes largely 
contributing to a revival of prosperity. It is no acci- 
dent that Beirut should have been chosen as one of 
the fuelling stages for the first all-jet air liner service 
from Britain to South Africa, or that Cairo should be 
served by so many international air-lines. Because 
of its central geographical position, a climate that is 
in the main exceptionally favourable for air naviga- 
tion, and its level open topography (at least, in the 
south) the Middle East has become a nodal centre of 
air traffic. In a broader sense still, there has been a 
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major shift of political influence in the world For 
several centimes power and wealth were largely con- 
centra ted m north western Europe, but since 1900 the 
nse of America and Russia, the independence of India, 
the revival of China, and the dependence of Europe 
on foodstuffs imported from Australasia and Africa 
have brought about an expansion of global relation 
ships The Middle East, situated at the cross roads of 
the world has begun to profit once more from its 
central position 

One feature due in large part to geography 13 
potential as a tourist centre It is probable that 
currently north-west Europe is experiencing a small 
climatic oscillation towards cooler, rainier summers 
hence with "guaranteed" sunshine, excellent beaches, 
and considerable archaeological and human interest 
certa in parts of the Middle East have been able to 
develop a growing tounst attraction New hotels 
amenities and snorts stadia are under construction 
and given stable political conditions, this activity 
could well develop much further m the next few 
years not merely for one season, but through a large 
proportion of the whole year 

POLITICAL ASPECTS 

Similarly, there have been shifts in political fortune 
since the First World War In 1916 the allocation of 
almost the entire Middle East as spheres of influence 
for European powers — Britain France Russia Italy 
and Greece — had been agreed on Treaties were 
actually in existence envisaging a territorial division 
which would have left only a fraction of Asia Minor 
under autonomous local rule 

From that apparent high water mark of Western 
influence, there has been a considerable decline, but 
the interest of external powers in the Middle East 
continues, fostered by the petroleum resources and 
strategic geographical location of the area 

At the same tune there has been a parallel rise | n 
nationalist feeling, helped on partly by differences 
among interested European powers and the skill with 
which these were exploited by Middle Eastern govern- 
merits, and partly by the growth of internal wealth 
m the states themselves This process became parti 
cularly vigorous after 19.40, when from being a smyj 
marginal producer of in the mam low quality coin 
modifies, the Middle East became an important 
world supplier of petroleum, cotton tobacco, wool 
and cereals 

The main element in the present day politics of tfle 
Middle East is the existence of the state of Israel To 
most Arabs, the creation first of a National Home fo r 
Jews and later of a Jewish State was a clear demon 
strahon of hostility toward the Arab world on the 
part of Britain, France and America — a view which 
the ei eats of 1956, and then of 1967, seemed only to 
confirm As the Arabs see it Western patronage of 
Zionism was a Machiavellian device to disrupt the 
Arab Middle East and there can be no real friendship 
or understanding with the West imbl support f 0 r 
Zionism is disavowed Moreover, uncertain of their own 
strength Arab governments have increasingly turned 
to the USSR for support against Zionism and its 
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patrons At times too it has been possible to take 
advantage of American divergence in policy from that 
of Bntam and/or France (e g over oil concessions, 
Algeria, Cyprus and Suez) Moreover, the Middle East 
may offer a counterpoise to the forces balanced within 
the other southern extremity of Asia — in Viet-Nam 
especially Thus the present situation in many ways 
resembles that of the pre 1914 Balkans, with a number 
of small and antagonistic states manoeuvenng be- 
tween independence and "protection ’ from a gTeat 
power m the background But the Balkans never 
possessed more than half the world’s oil 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

In the economic sphere, it is more difficult to 
prerent a clearly defined picture There is the unique 
asset of petroleum which has already transformed 
ways of life in areas where it is exploited, and brought 
unexpected \realth to port terminals such as Abadan, 
Bahrain Tripoli (Lebanon), Baniyas, Sidon, Kuwait 
and Benghazi A striking inequality has consequently 
developed between various countries Those actually 
producing oil have substantial extra wealth, and can 
embark on schemes of improvement with at some 
time the possibility of a relatively unfettered foreign, 
policy Next in order come the non-producers with 
locations] advantages — pipelines, good barbonrs or 
oil refineries These countries can profit in a minor 
way from petroleum exploitation, but a ceiling is set 
by the cost of alternative transport If too much is 
demanded by way of transit dues, the Oil traffic could 
be re-routed either via Suer (when the Canal 13 open), 
the Cape of Good Hope or even by alternative pipe- 
line routes such as that now completed from Eilat on 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Haifa, or from Iran to the 
Mediterranean via Turkey 

The relationships of foreign exploiting companies 
have undergone much change since the 1920s when 
approximately 16 per cent of oil revenue was paid 
over to native governments, and companies had 
almost extra tern tonal legal and fiscal nghts As was 
stated above, the prevailing rate is at least 55-60 per 
cent of gross revenue to the state, with further conces- 
sions such as employment guarantees, fixed quantities 
of cheap oil locally, and stringent fiscal control by the 
local government One problem remains — the cor- 
roding effect npon native society {especially at highest 
levels) of sudden and easy wealth 

As regards agnculture and industry, the position is 
less satisfactory Though there are certainly nchly 
endowed spots (especially parts of the Nile Valley), 
the Middle East is on the whole a poor area, con- 
demned by aridity and scantiness of resources to a 
marginal place as a producer Nevertheless, the last 
twenty years have seen significant increases, parti 
cularly in Egypt Iran and Turkey, which are now 
undoubtedly in numbers and wealth the leading 
states of the Middle East 

Though an agricultural country, Turkey in 1920 
imported almost one half of her foodstuffs most of the 
few public utilities were foreign-owned; and modem 
industry could hardly be said to exist Following 
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se'veral phases of development (the last of which from 
1947 onwards amounting almost to an agricultural 
revolution) Turkey is almost self-sufficient in food, 
and in favourable years since 1 95° has even exported 
wheat. Foreign ownership has been very greatly 
reduced, and a variety of light industry created. At 
first much of this activity was state-sponsored and 
owned, but since 1950 there has been a partial de- 
nationalization of industry. 

Progress in Egypt has also been considerable. The 
careful use of river barrage systems has made the 
lower Nile valley one of the most productive agri- 
cultural areas in the world, with highest unit yields 
in maize and sugar, and highest quality in cotton. 
Intensity and quality of farming are unrivalled else- 
where in the Middle East, though there are ominous 
signs that future progress will be difficult — almost all 
the Nile water is now in use, and more and more 
fertilizers must be imported. Also, war periods greatly 
stimulated the growth of local industry, which, until 
the 1952 revolution, had always been on a capitalist, 
latsser faire, basis. Textiles are most important, but 
the increased wealth of the upper and middle classes 
has provided a market for light consumer goods that 
is now largely supplied within the country. An out- 
standingly important development will be the full 
implementation of the Aswan High Dam project 
which besides adding one-third to the present total of 
cultivated land in Egypt, is to provide electric power 
for heavy and light industry on a very considerable 
scale, at prices comparable with those of Europe. 

Israel had certain advantages when she began the 
desperate task of attempting to support relatively 
large numbers in a poor environment at high standards 
of life. There were the energy and skill of its European- 
trained population; an over-riding determination to 
make a success from unpromising beginnings, much 
machinery imported from Europe (Hitler allowed 
refugees from Nazi Germany to take plant, but not 
capital), and financial support from outside, chiefly 
the U.S.A. The country is not richly endowed — though 
mineral deposits (oil, natural gas, copper and phos- 
phates) on a relatively small scale have recently been 
discovered — and transport is difficult. Moreover, most 
of the south is arid, and good agricultural land is 
everywhere severely restricted. A further handicap 
has been the determination to maintain European 
rather than Arab levels of wages — a matter in which 
powerful Trade Unions are involved. The advances 
achieved both in agriculture and industry have been 
very great but some restriction of consumption of 
food and clothing is still necessary, and there is a 
severe adverse balance of trade with exports amount- 
ing to only one-half or in some recent years, one- 
quarter of imports. In consequence, despite stringent 
controls, and great efforts to expand production, 
loans from abroad are still vital to the Israel economy, 
and unemployment on a moderate scale had come to 
be a problem before the 1967 War. Since then, how- 
ever, the Israeli economy has enjoyed a sustained 
boom. 

Iran has a long tradition of craft industry, especially 
in wool; and there are varied mineral deposits, 
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including coal. With the exception of petroleum, 
however, these deposits are scattered, small in amount, 
often of low grade. Within the last few years, however, 
there has been a considerable degree of industrial 
growth in Teheran city, which now has an industrial 
quarter that produces a wide range of consumer goods 
and building materials, especially bricks. The con- 
struction of a gas-grid from Gach Saran to Shiraz, and 
then farther north, wall be a further impetus to 
development. 

Until recently there was hardly any industry of any 
kind in Iraq, in distinct contrast to many of its neigh- 
bours. But since 1945 oil revenues have been allocated 
to a national Development Board, which has fostered 
the development of communications and agriculture, 
and begun to plan some industrial activity. Now, in 
addition to the processing of agricultural products, 
there is some textile manufacturing (chiefly cotton 
and rayon), a little light engineering, and a small 
chemical industry. Plans are in hand to expand 
these, especially the last. Agriculture is less developed 
than in Egypt, owing in part to the difficult nature of 
the two rivers, which have been more difficult to 
control and develop for irrigation. Since 1954, how- 
ever, with the completion of Wadi Tharthar and other 
flood control and irrigation projects, the situation has 
changed, and large areas of good land which have 
hitherto remained unused can now be developed. 

At one time, Syria was the most industrialized 
province of the Ottoman Empire, with Aleppo second 
only to Constantinople in size. Loss of markets since 
1918 has hampered but not destroyed the textile 
and metal manufactures of Aleppo and Damascus, 
and there are a small number of other industrial 
activities. Agriculturally, Syria has developed greatly 
since 1945. The irrigated "Fertile Crescent’’ has been 
expanded, and parts of the Euphrates valley brought 
back into cultivation for the first time in many cen- 
turies. Syria is self-sufficient in cereals, and exports 
these, together with raw cotton, to her less well-placed 
neighbours, the Lebanon and Jordan. The cotton is 
used both in the Middle East and in central Europe 
and Japan. The building of a dam across the Euphrates 
east of Aleppo has been under consideration for some 
time, with German interests involved, and this, if 
constructed, could greatly assist Syrian development. 

The Lebanon, like Israel, has severe natural handi- 
caps. The rugged nature of the hills, which occupy 
most of the country, and aridity in the east greatly 
limit cultivation, and there are no mineral resources. 
Dependent on the import of foodstuffs, the country 
nevertheless has a considerable transit traffic, with 
the intelligence, adaptability* and highly developed 
commercial sense of its people as the chief assets of 
the country. There is an international trade in gold, 
and Beirut (with three universities) has become a 
major cultural centre for the entire Middle East. 
Tourism could also become much more important. 

_ Jordan, with almost no sea outlet, is in a very 
different situation. Most of the country is either arid 
or covered by bare sheets of lava — the only cultivable 
areas are west of the Jordan (Israeli-occupied since 
June 1967), in the Judaean uplands, and around 
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Amman Nomadic pastoralism is the only possible 
activity over much of the country — though the 
exploitation of substantial phosphate deposits pro- 
vides a further source of occupation An artificial 
territorial unit with very few resources Jordan is 
hardly a viable unit, and has depended on outside 
subsidies, at present provided by Britain, the USA 
and, since 1967, by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Libya 

A somewhat similar situation obtained in Libya 
until very recently where, despite the imposing sue 
of territory, cultivated land is restricted to certain 
districts near or along the coast, together with a few 
inland oasis settlements Now, discoveries of oil od a 
large scale are rapidly transforming the situation, 
and there is marked growth, especially m towns such 
as Benghazi and Tripoli 

The Arabian peninsula is, so to speak, a stage 
beyond Libya Before 1940 the territory was possibly 
the poorest m all the Middle East — only scattered 
oases with a largely nomadic population Now the 
economic situation has been completely transformed, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are, with Iran, the largest 
oil producers in the area by a considerable margin, 
and the small sheikdoms along the Persian Gulf are 
also becoming major contributors The immense oil 
revenues hare financed lavish public works and 
welfare programmes, but the ease with which all 
imports needed for the small population can he paid for 
has reduced the incentive to develop the peninsula’s 
other resources 

Cyprus though small, had (at least until the 
Emergency) a very good agricultural system (over 
55 per cent of the total area is used — a figure far higher 


than m any other Middle Eastern country), and there 
are small but useful deposits of iron, copper and 
asbestos Given stable internal conditions, Cyprus 
could be one of the most prosperous parts of the 
Middle East 

Lastly, North Africa is still suffering from the 
effects of colonial rule The efforts of prolonged 
and bitter warfare, the withdrawal of French “colons” 
who contributed in predominant measure to the more 
highly developed economic activities, and the result 
mg disequilibrium in an economy that until indepen- 
dence was strongly integrated with that of France — all 
these will take time to dissipate Whilst over and 
above, there is the desperate need to provide for the 
rapidly growing numbers of inhabitants with the 
concomitant problem of greater imbalance between 
urban and rural areas — a declining countryside, 
resulting in a fall off in agricultural production, and 
congestion at declining levels of subsistence in the 
larger towns. 

The most hopeful element is the presence of 
substantial mineral resources Oil and gas could be 
used in part directly as fuel for industry, and revenues 
from exports might be directed to an expansion both 
of home manufacturing and improved agricultural 
techniques Hydro-electncity is another possible 
source of energy, and this could foster Miter aha more 
methodical exploitation and treatment of metallic 
mineral resources At long term, the problem is also 
one of transferring the liability of an underemployed 
and growing population into the economic asset of a 
large pool of labour and consumer demand J 

WBF 
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THE ARABIAN PENINSULA 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Arabian peninsula is a strongly marked geo- 
graphical unit, being delimited on three sides by sea — 
on the east by the Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman, on 
the south by the Indian Ocean, and on the west by 
the Red Sea — and its remaining (northern) side is 
occupied by the deserts of Jordan and Iraq, This 
isolated territory, extending over more than one 
million square miles, is, however, divided politically 
into several states. The largest of these is Saudi 
Arabia, which occupies over 900,000 sq. miles; to the 
east and south lie much smaller territories where 
suzerainty and even actual frontiers are in some in- 
stances a matter of doubt. Along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman there are first the 
State of Kuwait, with two adjacent patches of 
"neutral” territory; then, after a stretch of Saudi 
coast, the island of Bahrain and the Qatar peninsula, 
followed by the seven small "Trucial” states and the 
much larger state of Oman. The People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (composed of the former British 
colony of Aden and British protected South Arabian 
Federation) occupies most of the southern coastline of 
the peninsula. To the north of it, facing the Red Sea, 
lies the independent state of Yemen. The precise 
location of frontiers between these states and Saudi 
Arabia, which adjoins them all, is still in some doubt, 
and atlases show varying positions. The granting of 
oil concessions and continued discoveries of oil may 
ultimately lead to a more accurate delimitation. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Structurally, the whole of Arabia is a vast platform 
of ancient rocks, once continuous with north-east 
Africa. In relatively recent geological time a series of 
great fissures opened, as the result of which a large 
trough, or rift valley, was formed and later occupied 
by the sea, to produce the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden. 
The Arabian platform is tilted, having its highest part 
in the extreme west, along the Red Sea; and it slopes 
gradually down from west to east. Thus the Red Sea 
coast is often bold and mountainous, whereas the 
Persian Gulf coast is flat and low-lying, being fringed 
with extensive coral reefs that make it difficult to 
approach the shore in many places. 

Dislocation of the rock strata in the west of Arabia 
has led to the upwelling of much lava, which has 
solidified into vast barren expanses known as harras. 
Volcanic cones and flows are also prominent along the 
whole length of the western coast as far as Aden, 
giving peaks that rise well above 10,000 ft. The maxi- 
mum height of the mountains is attained in the south, 
in the country of the Yemen, where summits reach 
14,000 ft.; and the lowest part of this mountain wall 
occurs roughly half-way along its course, in the region 


of Jeddah, Mecca, and Medina. One main reason for 
the presence of these three towns is the geographical 
fact that they ofEer the easiest route inland from the 
coast, and one of the shortest routes across Arabia. 

Further to the east the ancient platform is covered 
by relatively thin layers of younger rocks. Some of the 
strata have weathered away to form shallow depres- 
sions; others have proved more resistant, and now 
stand out as ridges. This central area, diversified by 
shallow vales and upstanding ridges and covered in 
•m an y places by desert sand, is called the Najd, and is 
spoken of as the homeland of the Wahhabi sect, which 
now rules the whole of Saudi Arabia. Farther east 
still practically all the land lies well below 1,000 ft, 
in altitude, and both to north and south lie desert 
areas. The Nefud in the north has some wells, and 
even a slight rainfall, so life is possible for a few oasis 
cultivators and pastoral nomads. But south of the 
Najd lies the Rub’ al-Khali, or Empty Quarter, a 
rainless unrelieved wilderness of shifting sand, too 
difficult for occupation even by nomads. 

Though most of the east coast of Arabia (termed 
al-Hasa) is low lying, there is an exception in the im- 
posing ridge of the Jebel Akhdar of Oman, which also 
produces a fjord-like coastline along the Gulf of Oman. 
One other feature of importance is the presence of 
several large river valleys, or wadis, cut by river action 
at an earlier geological period, but now almost, or 
entirely, dry and partly covered in sand. The largest 
is the Wadi Hadhramaut, which runs parallel to the 
southern coast for several hundred miles; another is 
the Wadi Sirhan, which stretches from the Nefud 
north-westwards into Jordan. 


CLIMATE 

Because of its land-locked nature, the winds reach- 
ing Arabia are generally dry, and almost all the area 
is arid. In the north there is a rainfall of 4 to 8 inches 
annually; further south, except near the coast, even 
this fails. The higher parts of the west and south do, 
however, experience appreciable falls — rather sporadic 
in some parts, but copious and reliable in the Yemen. 
There are even small, regularly flowing streams in the 
higher parts of the Yemenite mountains, but none 
manages to reach the sea. The Jebel Akhdar (Green 
Mountain) of Oman, as its name indicates, also has 
more rainfall than the surrounding districts. 

Because of aridity, and hence relatively cloudless 
skies, there are great extremes of temperature. The 
summer is overwhelmingly hot, with maxima of over 
120 0 F., which are intensified by the dark rocks, whilst 
in winter there can be general severe frost and even 
weeks of snow in the mountains — sheepskins are worn 
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uj tie Yemen Another feature, due to wide alterna- 
tions of temperature, is the prevalence of violent local 
winds Also, near the coast, atmospheric humidity is 
very high, and this makes living conditions extremely 
unpleasant. The coasts of both the Red Sea and Persian 
Golf are notorious for their humidity. 

Owing to the tilt of the strata eastwards, and their 
great elevation in the west, rainfall occnmng in the 
hills near the Red Sea apparently percolates gradually 
eastwards, to emerge as springs along the Persian 
Gulf coast This phenomenon, borne ont by the fact 
that the flow of water m the springs greatly exceeds 
the total rainfall in the same district, would appear 
to indicate that water may be present underground 
over much of the intenor Hence irrigation schemes 
to tap these supplies have been developed, notably in 
Najd at a} Kharj Results are, however, fairly limited 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Over much of Arabia life is dependent on the 
Occurrence of oases Many wells are used solely by 
nomads for watering their animals, but m some parts, 
more especially the south, there is some regular culti- 
vation The Yemen m particular has a well-developed 
agriculture, showing a gradation of crops according to 
altitude, with cereals, fruit, coflee and gat (a narcotic) 
as the chief products Other agricultural districts 
occur in Aden and the Hadhramaut (m Yemen 
R I> R ) in Oman, and in the large oases of the Hijaz 
(Including Medina and Mecca) Despite this, however, 
it must be emphasized that in the mam, conditions in 


Arabia are harsh, and human life depends for existence 
partly on resources brought m from outside — the 
revenues from pilgrimage, trading by dhow in the 
Indian Ocean, or trading in the East Indies A major 
change in the economy of Saudi Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf states has taken place following the 
exploitation of od, the revenues from which are 
transforming these states, and inter aha allowing the 
import of food for Arab oil workers 

RACE 

The inhabitants of the centre, north, and west are 
of almost unmixed Mediterranean stock — lightly built, 
long headed, and dark. In coastal districts of the east, 
south, and south west intermixture ol broader-headed 
and slightly heavier peoples of Armenoid descent is a 
prominent feature, and there has been some exchange 
of racial type with the populations on the Persian 
shores of the Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman Owing to 
the long-continued slave trade, negroid influences 
from Africa are also widespread On this basis it is 
possible to delimit two ethnic zones within Arabia a 
northern, central and western area, geographically 
and and in isolation, with a relatively unmixed racial 
composition, and the coastlands of the south, south- 
west, and east, showing a mixed population 

LANGUAGE 

Arabic is the only language of Arabia Untike many 
other parts of the Middle East European languages 
are not current 
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HISTORY 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Although there is some support for the belief that 
Arabia was at one time a land of great fertility, there 
is little evidence of this in historical times. For the 
most part Arabian history has been the account of 
small pockets of settled civilisation, subsisting mainly 
on trade, in the midst of an ocean of nomadic tribes 
whose livelihood was derived mainly from camel- 
breeding and raiding. The earliest urban settlements de- 
veloped in the south-west, where the flourishing Mi- 
naean kingdom is believed to have been established as 
early as the twelfth century b.c. This was followed by 
the Sabaean and Himyarite kingdoms, which lasted with 
varying degrees of power until the sixth century a.d. 
The term “kingdom” in this connection implies rather 
a loose federation of city states than a centralised 
monarchy. As an important trading station between 
east and west, southern Arabia was brought into early 
contact with the Persian and Roman empires, whence 
spread the influence of Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and 
later Christianity. Politically, however, the south 
Arabian principalities remained independent, though 
there was an abortive Roman expedition in a.d. 24, 
and two brief periods of Abyssinian rule in the fourth 
and sixth centuries a.d. 

By the end of the sixth century the centre of gravity 
had shifted to the west coast, to the Hijaz cities of 
at-Ta’if, Mecca and Medina. While the southern 
regions fell under the somewhat spasmodic control of 
the Sasanid rulers of Persia, the Hijaz grew in inde- 
pendence and importance as a trade route between the 
Byzantine Empire, Egypt, and the East. From the 
fifth century' onwards Mecca was dominated by the 
tribe of Quraish, through whose extensive commercial 
activities influences from Byzantine, Persian, Aramaic 
and Judaic sources began to make themselves felt. 
Meanwhile the central deserts remained obstinately 
nomadic, and the inhospitable east coast formed for 
the most part a comer of the Persian sphere of 
influence. 

It is not necessary here to relate in detail the events 
that led to the spectacular outbreak of the Arabs from 
the Arabian peninsula and their political and social 
domination -within a century of an area extending 
from Spain to northern India. Ostensibly' the driving 
force behind this great movement was the Islamic 
religion preached by Muhammad, a humble member 
of the Quraish tribe; and so powerful was its appeal 
that not only' was the faith itself widely adopted, but 
even the language of its holy book, the Koran, has 
left an indelible impression on the speech of all the 
peoples it reached. 

But this flowering and development of Arabism was 
to proceed for the most part outside the confines of 
the Arabian peninsula itself. The Islamic unification 
of the Near and Middle East reduced the importance 
of the Hijaz as a trade route. Mecca retained a unique 
status as a centre of pilgrimage for the whole Muslim 
world, but Arabia as a whole, temporarily united 
under Muhammad and his successors, soon drifted 


back into disunity. The Yemen was the first to break 
away from the weakening Abbasid Caliphate in Bagh- 
dad, and from the ninth century onwards a variety 
of small dynasties established themselves in Sanaa, 
Zabid, and other towns. Mecca also had its semi- 
independent governors, though their proximity to 
Egypt made them more cautious in their attitude 
towards the Caliphs and the later rulers of that 
country, particularly the Fatimids of the tenth to 
twelfth centuries. In Oman in the south-east ’a line of 
spiritual Imams arose who before long were exercising 
temporal power; to the north the Arabian shores of 
the Persian Gulf provided a home for the fanatical 
Carmathian sect whose influence at times extended as 
far as Iraq, Syria, Mecca, and the Yemen. 

THE OTTOMAN PERIOD 

Arabia continued to be restless and unsettled until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the 
whole peninsular came nominally under the suzerainty 
of the Ottoman Sultans at Istanbul. It was a hold that 
was never very strong, even in the Hijaz, while in 
Oman and the Yemen native lines of Imams were 
once again exercising unfettered authority before the 
end of the century. More important for the future of 
the peninsula was the appearance of European mer- 
chant adventurers in the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf. The Portuguese were the first to arrive 
in the sixteenth century, and they were succeeded 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the 
English, Dutch and French. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Britain had eliminated her Euro- 
pean rivals and had established her influence firmly in 
the Persian Gulf and to a lesser extent along the 
southern coast. 

The political structure of Arabia was now beginning 
to take the shape it has today. The Yemen was 
already a virtually independent Imamate; Lahej 
broke away in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
only to lose Aden to Britain in 1839 and to become the 
nucleus of the Aden Protectorate. To the north of the 
Yemen was the principality of the Asir, generally 
independent, though both countries were occupied by 
the Turks from 1850 to the outbreak of the Great War. 
The Hijaz continued to be a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. In 1793 the Sultanate of Oman was estab- 
lished with its capital at Muscat, and during the 
nineteenth century all the rulers and chieftains along 
the Persian Gulf coast, including Oman, the sheikh- 
doms of the Trucial Coast, Bahrain and Kuwait, 
entered into close and “exclusive” treaty relations 
with the British Government. Britain was principally 
concerned to prevent French, Russian and German 
penetration towards India and to suppress the slave 
and arms trades. 

Meanwhile the Najd in the centre of Arabia was the 
scene of another upheaval with religious inspirations. 
The puritanical and reforming Wahhabi movement, 
launched in the middle of the eighteenth century, had 
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by 1800 reacted such strength that its followers were 
able to capture Kerbela and Najaf in Iraq. Damascus 
in Syria, and Mecca and Medina in the Hijaz They 
were defeated by Muhammad All of Egypt, acting m 
the name of the Ottoman Sultan, m 18x1-1818 and 
again in 1838, but the Wahhabi ruling house of Sa’ud 
continued to rule m the interior Towards the end of 
the century they were in danger of being eclipsed by 
the Shammar line of Rashid to the north, who bad 
Turkish support, but in 1902 Abd al Aziz ibn. Sa’ud, 
the late ruler of SaudiArabia, succeeded in recapturing 
the Wahhabi capital of Riyadh, and by the outbreak 
of the Great War was master of the whole of central 
Arabia including the Hasa coast of the Persian Gulf 
In 1910, with the aim of reviving the ideals of the 
Wahhabi movement, he established the Jkhwan or 
Brethren and proceeded to settle them m colonies 
throughout the Najd, thus forming the basis of a 
centralized organization that was to prove a powerful 
instrument m later years 

MODERN HISTORY 

When Turkey entered the war on the side of 
Germany in October 1914 Arabia inevitably became 
a centre of intngue, if not necessarily of military 
action Bnfi3h influence was paramount along the 
eastern and southern coasts, where the various sheikhs 
and tnbal chiefs from Kuwait to the Hadhramaut 
lost no tune in severing their last slender connections 
with the Ottoman Empire On the other hand, the 
Turks had faithful allies in Ibn Rashid of the Shammar 
to the north of the Najd, and m Imam Yahya. of the 
Yemen, they also retamed their garrisons along the 
west coast, both m the Asir, whose Idnsi ruler was 
impelled by his long standing enmity with the Imam 
of the Yemen to intrigue against them, and m the 
Hijaz, where Shanf Husem of Mecca still acknowledged 
Ottoman suzerainty In the centre Ibn Sa'ud, who 
had accepted Turkish recognition m 1913 of bis 
occupation of the Hasa coast, was in close and friendly 
relations with the Government of India 

Bntish military strategy developed as the war 
dragged on into a two pronged thrust against the 
Turks from Egypt and the Persian Gulf In the 
implementation of this plan opinions were divided on 
the extent to which use could be made of the Arab 
population The Indian Government on the eastern 
wing, while favouring the pretensions of Ibn Sa’ud, 
preferred to see the problem in purely military terms, 
and opposed any suggestion, of an Arab revolt This, 
however, was the scheme favoured by the Arab 
Bureau in Cairo whose views eventually prevailed in 
London They were alarmed at the Ottoman declara- 
tion of a Jihad (Holy War) and possible repercussions 
in Egypt and North Africa Negotiations were started 
at a very early stage with Arab nationalist movements 
ui Syria and Egypt but these met with comparatively 
uttle success More progress was made when the 
British negotiators turned their attentions to the 
Shanf of Mecca, Husem, member of the Hashmu 
family -that had ruled in Mecca since the eleventh 
century a r> The support of such a religious dignitary 
would be an effective counter to Turkish claims 


Husem was inclined to favour the Allied cause, but 
was reluctant to act independently, and it was only 
after he had elicited from the Bntish (m the Mac- 
Mahon correspondence) promises which he believed 
would meet Arab nationalist aspirations that he 
decided to move On June 5th, 19x6, he proclaimed 
Arab independence and declared war on the Turks 
By November things had gone so well that he felt able 
to claim the title of King of the Hijaz Military opera- 
tions continued throughout the winter, and to. Julv 
1917 the port of Aqaba was captured and the Hijaz 
cleared of Turkish troops except for a beleaguered 
and helpless garrison m Medina 

Arabia thereafter remained comparatively peaceful 
and n as not even greatly disturbed by the complicated 
post war political manoeuvres in the Middle East 
Husem played a somewhat ineffectual role in maintain 
ing the Arab point of view at the peace conferences and 
over the allocation of mandates, and as a result 
forfeited the favour of the Bntish Government When, 
therefore, he was unwise enough to challenge the 
growing power of his old enemy Ibn Sa’ud, he found 
himself entirely without support Ibn Sa’ud's stature 
had been steadily growing since the end of the war. 
In November 1921 he had succeeded in eliminating 
the house of Ibn Rashid and annexing the Shammar, 
and a > ear later he was recognized by the Government 
of India as overlord of Ha’vl, Shammar and Jawf, On 
March 5th, 1924, King Husem laid claim to the 
title of Caliph, vacant by the deposition of the Otto- 
man Sultan His claims were nowhere recognized, and 
Ibn Sa’ud, declaring him a traitor, overran the Hijaz 
in a campaign of a few months, captured Mecca and 
forced Husein’s abdication Husein's eldest son. Ah, 
continued to hold Jeddah for another year, but was 
then dnven out, and on January 8th, 1926, Ibn Sa'ud 
proclaimed himself King of the Hijaz, so formally 
marking the Saudi Arabian kingdom (See Saudi 
Arabia chapter, Hts(ory) 

OIL DEVELOPMENT 

To a large extent the history of the remaining parts 
of the Arabian peninsula (with the exception of 
Yemen — see chapters on the Yemens) in modern 
times is the history o! the hhddle East Oil industry 

A Bntish syndicate had secured the Bahrain oil 
concession as early as December 1925, but after three 
years the rights had been transferred to the Amencan 
Standard Od Company of California Even then it 
was nearly four years before the Bahrain fields were 
proved and the immense possibilities of Arabian oil 
opened up In May 1933 Standard Oil of California 
secured a concession on the mainland from Ibn Sa'ud, 
and in December 1938 oil was struck in commercial 
quantities at Dammam At the same time an Anglo- 
American group consisting of the Anglo-Iranzan Oil 
Company and the Gulf Od Corporation had obtained 
a concession m Kuwait, where oil was discovered in 
commercial quantities in February 1938 From 1935 
onwards the Iraq Petroleum Company obtained 
exploration concessions in all the protectorates and 
sheikhdoms along the eastern and southern coasts of 
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Arabia, but little practical progress was made. When 
war came in 1939 to interrupt further activities there 
was as yet little practical evidence of Arabia s great 
future as an oil-producing zone. 

With the ending of the war in 1945* the oil industry 
rapidly became the most important economic fact in 
the peninsula. A full account of developments in Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait will be found elsewhere ( see 
separate chapters). Other important producers are 
Qatar, Bahrain, and the Saudi Arabia/Kuwait Neutral 
Zone, while in 1961 Abu Dhabi joined their ranks 
amid a chorus of optimistic forecasts. In November 
1964 the Shell Group announced the start of com- 


mercial production in Oman. There is also considerable 
exploitation of off-shore deposits, notably off the 
coasts of Kuwait and Qatar. In April 1959 .the first 
Arab Petroleum Conference in Cairo was attended by 
representatives of nearly all the Middle Eastern oil- 
producing states, with the exception of Bahrain. Since 
then conferences have been held annually in various 
Middle Eastern cities. 

(Note: For subsequent developments in the Arabian 
Peninsula, see separate chapters on the Gulf States, 
Kuwait, Oman, Saudi Arabia, Yemen Arab Republic 
and Yemen People’s Democratic Republic.) 

L.P.E.-S. 
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THE HOLY PLACES 


The Middle East has seen the rise of numerous civil iza~ 
tions and is the source oi the three principal monotheistic 
fwths of the -world— Judaism Christianity and Islam For 
each religious community certain places have assumed 
special sanctity by virtue of their association with leading 
teachers and prophets Many localities associated with the 
major figures and events in the history of the principal 
religions are venerated alike by Christian, Muslim ana 
Jew This is especially true of Jerusalem 
So numerous are the places held in religious respect 
throughout the area covered by this book that it has only 
been possible to list those which are of outstanding 
importance to each community Certain centres, such as 
Mecca and Jerusalem, have established procedures by 
which their major festivals are celebrated, and sorne 
attempt has been made to describe these where appropriate 


ISLAM 

Mecca! Saudi Arabia. Birthplace of Muhammad and 
associated traditionally with Abraham, Mecca has becorne 
the foremost holy city of Islam To this city Muhammad 
himself made a pilgrimage the year before Ms death, so 
initiating the Islamic ruling that each Muslim, if able, 
must make one pilgrimage to Mecca in the course of his 
life The city and the sacred area of some miles about are 
prohibited to non Muslims 

In the centre of the vast courtyard of the Great Mosque 
stands the Ka ba, Islam's most venerated budding said 
to have been founded by Abraham. Its square granite 
walls are draped with nchly embroidered carpets, m Its 
south east corner is set Abraham's black stone The Great 
Mosque with the unique seven minarets, begun in a n 638 
by Omar ibn el Khattab to protect the Ka'ba, and many 
tunes developed since then, has been substantially enlarged 
and strengthened since 195a during the government's 
extensive rebuilding programme 

The Hajj This gre.it pilgrimage is an annual celebration 
of the life and faith of Abraham who is highly regarded as 
' the friend of God" and first Muslim Most pilgrims — over 
one million each war — make their visit in the month of 
Dulheggia (Jan /Feb approximately in 1972 see Chapter 
Calendars ard Tims Reckoning) Each adopts the Ihron 
consisting of two white cloths signifying the equality of all 
in the eyes of Allah Entering the city by the 7th day of 
Dulheggia the pijgnms take part in the customary pre- 
liminaries which entail circling the Ka’ba seven times, 
endeavouring to kiss the sacred black stone and later 
running seven times between the nearby twin hills of 
Safa and Afarwah, recalling Hagar S desperate search for 
water for her child Ishmael (It is from Ishmael that the 
Arabs clafm descent J On the fith of Dulheggia pdgnffls 
leave the city for Mina, a small town six miles to the east, 
before sunrise next day (Day of Pilgrimage) all make for 
the plain below Mount Arafat, about twelve mile3 east of 
hfccca where they pass the day in meditation until sunset 
Tta point is the climax of the pilgrimage, when the whole 
gathering begins the return journey to Mina On the 10th 
of Dulheggia (to u l Adha, Day of the Feast of the Sacrifice) 
begin three days ol rejoicing Pilgrims must first perform 
tfie nfe of stoning the devil, represented by three pillars 
ru the mam street of Mina This symbolises Abraham's 
triumph over the temptation to disobey God’s command 


to sacrifice bis son, Ishmael Many pilgrims then sacrifice 
a sheep to commemorate God’s subsequent mercy Before 
completing the Haj] each pilgrim must cut a lock of ins 
hair and pay a final visit to Mecca 

Medina (Cify of Light) Saudi Arabia The city became a 
sanctuary at the instigation of Muhammad, who spent 
the last ten years of his lile there and whose tomb is in 
the Mosque of the Prophet The tombs of Fat ima, Abu Bakr 
and Omar are nearby Frequently damaged and restored, 
the present building of the mosque was finished by the 
government in 1955 

Jerusalem (Arabic El Makudis — The Sanctuary) Israel 
Jerusalem has become Islam’s third holy city as it shelters 
the traditional site of Abraham's sacrifice and of the 
Ascension of Muhammad Abraham’s rock is enshrined in 
the OM.gcifi.ce’a.t Dome el the 'Ruck Mnvpie, founded. ea 
the traditional site of Solomon s Temple on. Mount Moriah 
by Abdel Malik in a d 691 The mosque whose restoration 
was only recently completed stands in the centre of the 
huge courtyard occupying the south east corner of the 
Old City 

Hebron: Israeli occupied Jordan The Mosque of Abra- 
ham is built upon the Cave of Machpelah which traditionally 
contains the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebecca, Jacob and Leah This shnne is equally revered 
by Muslims and Jews, and is also important to Christians 

Kairouan: Tunisia The city is regarded as a sanctuary 
and one of the gates to Paradise because of its Great 
Mosque ot Sidi Okba, founded mAh 671 by Emir Qkba on 
his camp site (toirouan) to be a "bulwark of Islam". 

Chlnjuelli: Mauritania An ancient centre of Islamic 
learning, which still possesses an important Islamic library 


THE SHI’lt 

The Shi' is allow the obligatory Muslim pilgrimage to 
Mecca to be substituted by a pilgrimage to the tomb of a 
Shi'a saint Saints have a far more important place in the 
religious life of the Shi’is than of other Muslims The 
following shrines are especially important to this sect 

Mtjhed: Iran The city contains the shrine of Imam 
Reia, eighth Imam of the Shi’is, for whom Meshed is the 
mam centre, drawing some hundred thousand pflgnms 
each year The tomb is surrounded by many buildings with 
religious associations, including tombs of Khajah Rabi and 
Nader Shah. Gowarshad Mosque, and Do'Dareh, Pirad 
and Bala-sar Theological Schools 

Qum: Iran Venerated particularly for the shnne of 
Kazan Masoomeh, sister of Imam Reza, the city holds 
tombs of several kings and hundreds of saints, notably 
including Shah Safi, Shah Abbas II, Imam Zadeh AJi 
ibn /afar, and Imam Zadeh Shahzadeh Ibrahim 

Hajal! Iraq The shnne containing the tomb of All, the 
son ra law of Muhammad, draws many pilgrims 

Karbala: Iraq The Mosque of Sayedma Hussain houses 
the mausoleum of Hussain the son of Ah, killed here in 
A D 680 On the Feast of Ashonra the Shi is commemorate 
the anniversary of Hussain’s death by passion plays and 
processions to which, religious emotion reaches a high pitch 
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Samarra: Iraq. The Great Mosque extending over ten 
acres with a famous tower surrounded by a spiralling 
outer staircase is a major shrine. 

Baghdad: Iraq. The Kadhemen Mosque, whose minarets 
are covered with gold leaf, contains the tomb of Musa 
el-Kadhim, a descendant of Muhammad. 


CHRISTIANITY 

Bethlehem: Israeli-occupied Jordan. The traditional 
birthplace of Jesus is enclosed in the Basilica of the 
Nativity, revered also by Muslims. Christmas is celebrated 
here by the Roman and Eastern Rite Churches on Decem- 
ber 25th, by the Greek Orthodox, Coptic and Syrian 
Orthodox Churches on January 6th and 7th, by the 
Ethiopian Church on January 8th, and by the Armenian 
Church on January 19th. The tomb of Rachel, important 
to the three faiths, is just outside the town. 

Jerusalem: Israel. The most holy city of Christianity 
has been a centre for pilgrims since the Middle Ages. It is 
the seat of the patriarchates of the Roman, Greek Orthodox 
and Armenian Churches, who share the custodianship of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and who each own land and 
buildings in the neighbouring area. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands on the hill of 
Golgotha in the higher north-western part of the Old 
City. In the central chamber of the church is the Byzantine 
Rotunda built by twelfth century crusaders, which 
shelters the small shrine on the traditional site of the 
tomb. Here the different patriarchates exercise their rights 
in turn. Close by is the Rock of Calvary, revered as the 
site of the Crucifixion. 

Most pilgrims devoutly follow the Way of the Cross 
leading from the Roman Praetorium through several 
streets of the Old City to the Holy Sepulchre. Franciscan 
monks, commemorating the journey to the Crucifixion, 
follow the course of this traditional route each Friday; on 
Good Friday this procession marks a climax of the Easter 
celebrations of the Roman Church. 

Outside the Old City stands the Mount of Olives, the 
scene of Jesus’ Ascension. At the foot of its hill is the 
Garden of Gethsemane which is associated with the vigil 
on the eve of the Crucifixion. The Cenaculum or traditional 
room of the Last Supper is situated on Mount Zion in 
Israel. 

Nazareth: Israel. This town, closely associated with the 
childhood of Jesus, has been a Christian centre since the 
fourth century a.d. The huge, domed Church of the 
Annunciation has recently been built on the site of 
numerous earlier churches to protect the underground 
Grotto of the Annunciation. Nearby the Church of St. 
Joseph marks the traditional site of Joseph's workshop. 

Galileo: Israel. Many places by this lake are associated 
with the life of Jesus: Cana, scene of the miracle of water 
and wine, which is celebrated by an annual pilgrimage on 
the second Sunday after Epiphany; the Mount of 
Beatitudes; Tabgha, scene of the multiplication of the 
loaves and fish; and Capurneum, scene of the healing of 
the Centurion’s servant. 

Mount Tabor: Israel. The traditional site of the Trans- 
figuration, which has drawn pilgrims since the fourth 
century, is commemorated by a Franciscan Monastery 
and a Greek Basilica, where the annual Festival of the 
Transfiguration is held. 

Jericho: Israeli-occupied Jordan. The scene of the 
baptism of Jesus; nearby is the Greek Monastery of St. 
John the Baptist. 


Nablus [Samaria): Israeli-occupied Jordan. This old 
town contains Jacob’s Well, associated with Jesus, and 
the Tomb of Joseph. 

Qubeibeh ( Emmaus ): Israeli-occupied Jordan. It was 
near this town that two of the Disciples encountered Jesus 
after the Resurrection. 

Azarieh [Bethany): Israeli-occupied Jordan. A town fre- 
quented by Jesus, the home of Mary and Martha, and the 
scene of the Raising of Lazarus. 

Mount Carmel: Haifa, Israel. The Cave of Elijah draws 
man y pilgrims, including Muslims and Druses, who 
celebrate the Feast of Mar Elias on July 20th. 

Ein Kerem: Israel. Traditional birthplace of John the 
Baptist, to whom a Franciscan church is dedicated; nearby 
is the Church of the Visitation. 

Ephesus: Turkey. The city, formerly a great centre 
of pagan worship, where Paul founded the first of the 
seven Asian Churches. The recently restored Basilica, 
built by Justinian, is dedicated to John the Evangelist, 
who legend claims died here; a fourth century church on 
Aladag Mountain commemorating Mary’s last years spent 
here now draws an annual pilgrimage in August. 


JUDAISM 

Wailing Wall: Jerusalem, Israel. This last remnant of 
the western part of the wall surrounding the courtyard of 
Herod’s Temple, finally destroyed by the Romans in 
a.d. 70, is visited by devout Jews, particularly on the Fast 
Day of the 9th of Av, to grieve the destruction of the 
First and Second Temples which had once stood on the 
same site. 

Mount Zion: Israel. A hill south-west of the Old City of 
Jerusalem, venerated particularly for the tomb of David, 
acknowledged by Muslims as Nebi Daoud. (The Jebuzite 
hill on which David founded his Holy City is now' known 
as Mount Ophel, and is in Jordan, just to the east of the 
modem Mount Zion). Not far from the foot of the hill are 
the rock-cut tombs of the family of King Herod. 

Cave of Machpclnh: Hebron, Israeli-occupied Jordan. 
The grotto, over which was built a mosque, contains the 
tombs of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob 
and Leah. 

Bethlehem: Israeli-occupied Jordan. The traditional 
tomb of Rachel is in a small shrine outside the town, 
venerated also by Muslims and Christians. 

Mount Carmel: Israel. The mountain is associated with 
Elijah, whose Cave in Haifa draws many pilgrims. [See 
Christianity section). 

Safad: Israel. Centre of the mediaeval Cabbalist move- 
ment, this city contains several synagogues from the 
sixteenth century associated with these scholars, and many 
important tombs, notably that of Rabbi Isaac Louria. 

Meiron: Israel. The town contains the tombs of Shimon 
bar Yohai, reputed founder in the second century of the 
mediaeval Cabbalist movement, and his son Eleazer. 
A yearly Hassidic pilgrimage is held to the tomb to celebrate 
Lag Ba'Omer with a night of traditional singing and danc- 
ing in which Muslims also participate. 

Tiberias: Israel. An ancient city containing the tombs of 
Moses Maimonides and Rabbi Meir Baal Harness. Famous 
as an historical centre of Cabbalist scholarship, it is with 
Jerusalem, Safad and Hebron, one of the four sacred 
cities of Judaism, and once accommodated a university 
and the Sanhedrin. 
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OTHER COMMUNITIES 

ZOROASTR1ANS 

Yard: Iran This aty was the ancient centre of the 
Zeroes trian religion and was later used as a retreat during 
the Arab conquest It contains five fire temples and stall 
remains a centre for this faith of which some 350Q0 
adherents live in Iran. The modem centre of Zoroastrianism 
is Bombay 

SAMARITANS 

Mount Gerazim: Jordan. The mountain is sacred to 
this small sect, who celebrate Passover here The Samaritan 
High Priest lives at Nablus. 


DRUZES 

HltUn: Israel The traditional tomb of Jethro, kjq 0WB as 
Nebi Shueib is by the ‘Homs of Hittin The Feast ^ Nebi 
Shueib is celebrated each year by a pilgrimage to thtj tomb 
beginning on 25th April, followed by dancing and rej 01CJn g* 


BAHA'I 

Hada: Israel Shnne of the Bab and Baha 1 temple and 
gardens, world centre of the Baba i faith Pilgnjijg vl3J ^ 
tbi3 centre, and one in Acre where Baha'uilah Was im- 
prisoned on the anniversaries of the birth and de a th 0 t 
Bab and Baha’uilah. 



THE TENETS OF ISLAM 


Islam is more than a religion, i.e. a body of religious 
dogma and belief. It determines also the character of the 
Muslim state and of Muslim society, of Muslim law, thought 
and art — it is in fact a civilization in which religion is the 
fundamental and dominating factor, to a degree far greater 
than is true of Christianity in relation to the civilization of 
Europe and the New World. In its contact with the West, 
especially between the ninth and twelfth centuries, Islam 
made valuable contributions to science and philosophy 
and, by transmitting to the West, in the form of Arabic 
translations which were subsequently rendered into Latin, 
much of the legacy of ancient Greece, helped to foster 
some of the basic elements of Western civilisation. 

Pre-lslamfc Arabia. At the time of the prophet Muham- 
mad — in the early part of the seventh century a.d. — the 
people of Arabia were given to paganism and idolatry. 

The Prophetic Message. The essence of Muhammad's 
prophetic message can be discerned in his insistence on the 
oneness of God (Allah), on the wickedness of idolatry 
and on the imminence of divine judgement. He sought to 
bring to the Arabs an Arabic revelation such as other 
peoples had been granted earlier in their own languages — 
but a revelation which was also the final unveiling of the 
Word of God to mankind. He came with scripture and 
guidance to his people, and gave to them the Koran and a 
new way of life, thereby awakening and redirecting the 
hidden forces of an Arab "national” revival and expansion. 


Essence of Islam. The essence of Islam can be divided 
into two parts: Faith and Practice. Faith consists of the 
six articles of belief: \ 4 \ ry*^v 

The Unity of God. V) • » UP 

The Angels. 

The Inspired Books. \ C\ 

The Inspired Prophets. 

The Day of Judgement. \ K rv, 

The Decrees of God. \ \J ” ( 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 




It is, however, true to say that the simplest and univ- 
ersally accepted formula of Islam is that “There is no god 
but God (Allah), and Muhammad is the Prophet of God”. 
Practical religion consists in the observation of the five 
practical duties: 




<3 


(x) The recital of the Creed. (There is no god but God, Qi 
and Muhammad is the Prophet of God.) ffl 

(2) The five stated periods of prayer. (From dawn to ,JJ 
sunrise, on the decline of the sun, between the decline 

of the sun and sunset, a few minutes after sunset, £ 
and when the night has closed in.) 

(3) The payment of the legal alms. (This payment is a jp 

religious tax mentioned in the Koran.) 'r 

(4) The thirty days of fast in the month of Ramadan. Q 
(Ramadan is the ninth month in the year, observed *~ 
as a month of fast from dawn to sunset on each day.) ix. 

(5) The pilgrimage to Mecca. (The pilgrimage to Mecca O 

in the twelfth month of the Muhammadan year isa v 
religious duty of every Muslim, and constitutes one l_, 
of the pillars of Islam.) G 


The Koran. The sacred book of Islam is written in the 
Arabic language and divided into 114 suras. The Prophet kT 
himself, through the revelation of Allah, divided the book 
into the suras and gave them their present titles. Only 'Z 
after Muhammad’s death was a definitive redaction of the Fj 
Koran made by order of the Caliph Othman (644-656). 


SCHISMS, RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS AND 
COMMUNITIES OF ISLAM 

Greed for power, and tribal and personal jealousies 
together with genuine divergencies in viewpoint brought 
about discord in Islam, which resulted in its ultimate 
break-up into sects and schisms, of which some of the more 
notable are listed below: 

Sunnis. The Sunnis hold that the first four elected 
Caliphs were the rightful successors of Muhammad, and 
they accept the practice and sayings of the Prophet as 
preserved in the recognised books of tradition. They 
follow one or other of the four schools of jurisprudence 
(madhahib) concerned with the interpretation of the 
Shari’a, i.e. the Sacred Law of Islam. These schools are 
called, after their respective founders, the Hanafi, Shafi’i, 
Maliki and Hanbali madhahib. The Sunnis form the largest 
sect in the world of Islam. 

Shi‘is. The Shi'is are those who maintain that Ali was 
the first and rightful Caliph or Imam of Islam and true 
successor of Muhammad. The orthodox Shi'is recognise 
the following as the rightful Imams: 

(1) Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet. 

(2) Hassan, son of Ali. 

(3) Hussein, second son of Ali. 

(4) Ali II, son of Hussein. 

(5) Muhammad al Bakir, son of Zainu. 

(6) Ja'far as Sadik, son of Muhammad al Bakir. 

(7) Abu’l Hassan Musa al-Kazim, son of Ja’far as 
Sadik. 

(8) Ali III, son of Abu’l Hassan Musa al-Kazim. 

(9) Abu Ja'far Muhammad, son of Ali III. 

(10) Ali IV, son of Abu Ja'far Muhammad. 

(11) Abu Muhammad al-Hassan Ibn Ali al-Askari, son 
of Ali IV. 

(12) Muhammad al-Mahdi, son of Abu Muhammad al- 
Hassan Ibn Ali al-Askari. (It is the belief of the 
Shi'is that he is still alive and is to reappear in 
the last days before the Day of Judgment.) 

Up to the present the last Imam is represented on earth 
by the doctors of law, whose opinions are final in all 
spiritual matters and State affairs. The Shi’a faith is the 
national religion of Iran. 

Isma'ilis. Like the orthodox Shi'is, the Isma'ilis pro- 
fess loyalty to Ali, but do not agree to the accession of 
Abu'l Hassan Musa al-Kazim, son of Ja'far as Sadik, to 
the Imamship. They hold that Isma'il, the eldest son of 
Ja'far as Sadik, is the rightful person to succeed his father 
as Imam. The Isma'ilis recognise a series of visible Imams 
after Muhammad, the son of Isma'il. Some recognise the 
Aga Khan as the present Imam, others hold that the 
Imam went into concealment in the twelfth century. 

Wahhabism. Wahhabism was a reform movement 
within Islam — a movement of rigid puritanism which, in 
the name of the pure and primitive Islam of the first 
Muslim century, deplored and condemned subsequent 
developments in belief and ritual as innovations alien to 
the tnie Islam. Its founder, Muhammad Abu'l Wahhab, 
bom in 1703, urged the propagation of the true faith in an 
age when corruption, dissipation, and idolatry were pre- 
valent. He and his followers adhered to the Hanbali 
school of jurisprudence. Later this movement came under 
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the protection of the chief of the House of Sand in the 
person of Ab<Iu 1 Aziz tinder whose leadership Wahhabism 
spread throughout Arabia Sand the son of Abdn 1 Aziz 
led the Wahhabi army successfully against the Turks and 
later capturing Mecca held that city for rune years. On 
his death in 1814 his son was defeated by the forces of 
Ibrahim Pasha but the Wahhabist movement remained 
Strong and spread to other Muslim countries In recent 
times under the leadership of the lungs of Saudi Arabia 
Wahhabism has considerably increased in strength and 
importance and is now the keeper of the holy places of 
Islam 

Druzei The Brazes are an heretical Israa. 1I1 sect estab- 
lished in the Lebanon and Syria Their name (Ar Dura*) 
derives from the Persian missionary al Darazi who brought 
about their conversion to belief »n the divinity of the 
Fatumd Caliph al Hakim who died in 1021 The origins 
of this quasi Muslim sect and the reasons for its sub sc 
queut expansion are still obscure Hamza is the author 
0/ the religions books of the Brazes This community 
acknowledges one God and believes that he has revealed 
himself to mankind on many occasions His last appear 


ance was in the person of Hakim and he is finally expected 
to appear on earth in the person of Hamza the only 
mediator between divinity and the people The Druzea 
have played a valiant and notable part in the political and 
social Ufa of their country and are renowned for their 
independence of character 

Sufism With Sufism mysticism was introduced into 
Islam. The name is thought by some to have arisen from 
the Arabic word for wool ( Suf ) and the garments of 
this material that were worn by Eastern ascetics Sufis are 
divided into numerous religious orders but all agree in the 
submission to the Inspired Guide The principal religious 
doctrine of the Sufis is the belief in the existence of God 
in all things and that all beings are an animation from 
Him God is the real author of all acts committed by man 
therefore man is not free in his actions The Sufis hold that 
the soul of man comes before the bodv and returns to the 
divinity after death Sufism endeavours to inspire its 
followers to lead a good and justhfe to practice meditation 
and prayer to bring about the desired spiritual union with 
the divinity Through its mysticism Sufism has been a 
source of inspiration to much literature 


THE BAHA’I FAITH 


Bahaism made its appearance in Persia during the 
middle of the nineteenth century It was founded by 
Baba uTah who alter a revelation m Baghdad in 1863 
declared himself to bo the Promised One A member of 
the Persian nobility lie devoted his fife to preaching 
against the corruption then endemic m Persian society and 
as a result spent many years m exile he died at Acre in 
Palestine in 1892 The faith was administered by his 
descendants until 1957 the 56 national branches now 
elect the present governing body the Universal House of 
Justice 


Baha ism claims complete independence from all other 
faiths Its followers believe that the basic principles of the 
great religions of the world are in. complete harmony and 
that their aims and functions are complementary Other 
tenets include belief in the brotherhood of man the 
abolition of racial and colour discrimination the equality 
of the sexes progress towards world government and the 
use of an international language monogamy chastity and 
the encouragement of family life There is no Bahai 
priesthood and asceticism and monasticism are dis- 
couraged Most of the Middle Eastern adherents of the 
faith Uve in Iran or Israel 
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ISLAMIC LAW 


The Divine Law (Sharia) is the religious law of Islam, 
adhered to in all lands of the Muslims. In its practical 
application the Sharia enters into everything in the life of 
the faithful, from the humblest details of everyday life to 
the highest spiritual issues. Jurisprudence in Muslim law 
points towards theology as its ultimate base. The funda- 
mentals of Islamic law are found in the word of God, the 
Traditions, the Consensus, and the Analogies. Among the 
Sunnis four schools of law — Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi'i, and 
Hanbali — exist. 

The Hanafi School. Abu Hanifa and two of his disciples 
(Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al-Ansari and Muhammad as Shaibani) 
are the founders of the Hanafi doctrine. Followed by 
Muslims in Afghanistan, Central Asia, and other Islamic 
countries, this doctrine is practical and humane in its 
application and allows for changes of conditions in ad- 
mitting that the requirements of law change with the times. 

ThO Maliki school. The doctrines of this school are fol- 
lowed in North-West Africa and in the Sudan. This school 
recognises custom to the extent that customary usage has 
the power of law. Much power is vested by this school in 
the head of the family with regard to property of wife and 
children. 

The Shafi'i School. Established mostly in Southern 
Arabia and in Egypt, the doctrine of this school is very 
conservative and uncompromising in its attitude to custom^ 

The Hanbali School. Operating mainly in Saudi Arabia, 
the tenets of this doctrine are well suited to the puritanical 
reform movement of Wahhabism. 


Shi'a Schools. Rejecting the authority of the first three 
Caliphs after Muhammad, the Shi'is have their own 
traditions and give the authority of law-making to their 
doctors of law, who represent the authority of the Imam 
on earth. 

Civil Courts. In the modern States of the Islamic world 
there exists, side by side with the Sharia court (judging 
cases of personal status, marriage, divorce, etc.), the 
secular court which has a wide jurisdiction (based on modem 
codes of law) in civil and criminal matters. This court is 
competent to give judgment irrespective of the creed or 
race of the defendant. 

Islamic Law as Applying to Minorities. In cases of 
minorities (Christian or Jewish) residing as a com- 
munity in Muslim countries, spiritual councils are estab- 
lished where judgment is passed according to the law of the 
community, in matters concerning personal status, by the 
recognised head of that community. 

Tribal Courts. In desert areas of countries where a pro- 
portion of the population is still nomadic, tribal courts 
administer law and justice, working by ancient custom and 
tribal procedure. 

Awqaf. In Muslim countries the law of Awqaf is the law 
applied to religious and charitable endowments, trusts and 
settlements. This important Islamic institution, found in 
all Eastern countries, is administered by the Sharia courts. 
Awqaf, or endowment, is a gift to God made by pious 
Muslims for the benefit of the community. 


WOMEN UNDER ISLAM 


"Of other women who seem good in your eyes, marry 
but two or three or four, and if you still fear that you shall 
not act equitably, then only one.” This saying from the 
Koran explains Muhammad’s awareness of the social 
undesirability of polygamy and his endeavour to dis- 
courage the practice, without antagonising the deep-rooted 
customs of his day. 

Very often the custom of polygamy is held against Islam 
as a severe criticism of that religion. To understand the 
work of Muhammad one has to consider the customs pre- 
vailing in Arabia at the time of Muhammad’s ministry. 
Polygamy, as among all Eastern nations of antiquity, 
was the recognised institution. Some members of pre- 
Islamic society carried their aversion to women so far as 
to destroy their female children at birth. Women were 
mere chattels, forming an integral part of their father’s or 
their husband’s estate. It was due only to the teaching 
of the Prophet that women were given an acknowledged 
status in the Islamic world. Already in the third year of 
the Hegira temporary marriages, the custom of the day, 
were forbidden and polygamy was restricted to four wives. 
Women were granted equality in exercising their right 
before the law. 

The most outstanding of the rules enacted by early 
Islamic law to raise the status of women are the following: 

_ On coming of age the law gives to women the same 

rights and liberties as apply to men. 


On death of her parents a share in the inheritance is 
guaranteed to a woman. 

No woman can be married against her will or consent. 

Women on marriage do not lose their individuality. 

On marriage, the contract gives no power to the 
husband above that defined by law in the marriage act. 

A wife’s property remains hers, and she can instigate 
divorce proceedings on her own account. 

Muslim marriage is a civil act. 

Polygamy still flourishes among the very conservative 
and rich as well as among the poorer and uneducated 
classes. With the latter the additional cost of a new wife 
is often balanced by the amount of labour she contributes 
towards her husband’s estate. 

The pressure of progressive thinking against the custom 
of polygamy due to modern education, combined with the 
economic difficulties prevailing in our times, makes it 
almost impossible for polygamy to be retained among the 
middle classes in the cities of the East. The fundamental 
change slowly taking place in Muslim lands is the trans- 
formation of the patriarchal system, and its polygamy, 
into the small independent family unit on the Western 
pattern. 

Aided by education and modern legislation, the emanci- 
pated modern city woman of the East is beginning to take 
her place in the economic and public life of her country. 
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CALENDARS, TIME RECKONING AND WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 


THE MUSLIM CALENDAR 


The Muslim era dates from July 16th, a d 622, which 
wa.s the beginning of the Arab yea* m which the Hijra, 
Muhammad s flight from Mecca to Medina, took place 
The Muslim or Hijra Calendar is lunar, each year having 
354 or 355 days, the extra day being intercalated eleven 
tones every thirty years Accordingly the beginning of the 
Hijra year occurs earlier in the Gregorian Calendar by 
a few days each year The Muslim year 1391 a it b»gan on 
February 27th 1971 

The year is divided into the following months 


j Moharram 30 days 
1 Saphar 29 

3 Rabia I 30 

4 Rabia II 29 

5 Jamada I 30 

6 Jamada II 29 


7 Rajab 

8 Shaaban 

9 Ramadan 

to Shawwal _ .. 

Ji Dnlkaafla 30 . 

12 Dulheggia 29 or 30 days 


30 days 
29 

3 ° ». 


The Hijra Calendar is used for religious purposes 
throughout the Islamic world and is the official calendar 
m Saudi Arabia and the Yemen In most Arab countries 
It IS used side by side with the Gregorian Calendar for 
official purposes, but in Turkey and the U A R. the 
Gregorian Calendar has replaced it. 


PRINCIPAL MUSLIM FESTIVALS 
Year: tat Muharram. The first ten days of the 
year are regarded as holy, especially the tenth 
Alhoura: loth Muharram Celebrates the first meeting of 
Adam and Eve after leaving Paradise, also the ending of 
the Flood and the death of Hussain, grandson of 
Muhammad The feast is celebrated with fairs and pro- 
cessions 

Moulond ( Birth of Jlf uhammad) 12th Rabia I, 

Ltil&t nl Mtlr&l (Ascension 0/ Muhammad) 27th Rajah 
Ramadan {Month of Foiling) Begins 1st Muharram 
Id ul Filr or Id ul Saghir or KQ$Ufc Bayram {The Small 
Feast) Three days beginning 1st Shawwal This celebration 
follows the constraint of the Ramadan fast 

Id ut Adha or Id hi Kablr or BBytlk Bayram {The Great 
Feast, Feast of the Sacrtfice) Four days beginning on roth 
Dulheggia, The principal Muslim festival, commemorating 
Abraham's sacrifice and coinciding with the pilgrimage 
to Mecca Celebrated by the sacrifice of a sheep, by 
feasting and by donations to the poor 


Hijra Year 

1390 

1391 

>39* 

New Year , 

March 9th 

1970 

Feb 27th, 

I97t 

Feb 16 th. 



March 18th. 


March 7th, 


Feb 25th 


Mouloud 

May 18th, 


May 7 tli. 


Apnl 20th, 


Ledat ai Meiraj 

Sept 30th, 


Sept 19th, 


Sept 8th, 


Ramadan begins 

Oct 31st. 


Oct. coth 


Oct 9th. 


IdulFitr .... 



Nov 19th. 


Nov 8th, 


Id ul Adha .... 

Feb 6tb, 

197X 

Jan 26th, 

1972 

Jan 15th, 

1973 


Note Local determinations may vary by one day from those given here 


THE IRANIAN CALENDAR 


THE ETHIOPIAN CALENDAR • 


The Iranian Calendar, introduced in 1925, is based on 
the Hijra Calendar, adapted to the solar year Iranian New 
Year {Yowrur) occurs at the vernal equinox, which usually 
falls on March 2ist Gregorian The year 1350 began on 
March 2tst, 1971 


The Iranian year is divided into the following months 


1 Favardine 31 days 

2 Ordihehecth 31 „ 

3 Khordad 31 ,, 

4 Tir 3t „ 

5 Mordad 31 ,, 

6 Chanver 31 ,, 


7 Mcbr 30 days 

8 Aban 30 „ 

9 Azar 30 ,, 

10 Dey 30 , 

11 Bahman 30 , 

12 Esfand 29 or 30 days 


The Iranian Calendar is used for all purposes m Iran 
except the determining of Islamic religious festivals, for 
which the lunar Hijra Calendar is used. 
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The Ethiopian Calendar is solar, and is the traditional 
calendar of the Ethiopian Church New Year (I 5 f Maskarem ) 
usually occurs on September rith Gregorian The 
Ethiopian year 1964 began on September 12th. 1971 

The year is divided into thirteen months of which 
twelve have thirty days each The thirteenth and last 
month {Paguemen) has five or six days, the extra day 
occurring on leap years The months are as follows 

1 Maskarem 

2 Tikimit 

3 Hidar 

4 Tabsas 

5 Tir 

6 Yekatit 

7 Megabit 

■Hie Ethiopian Calendar is used for all purposes, religious 
and secular, in Ethiopia 


8 Maiza 

9 Gmbat 
10 Sene 
\i H&ml« 

12 Nahasse 

13 Paguemen 




CALENDARS, TIME RECKONING AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


THE HEBREW CALENDAR 

The Hebrew Calendar is solar with respect to the year. The months are as follows: 

but lunar with respect to the months. The normal year has j. Tishri 30 days 7. Nis: 

353-355 days in twelve lunar months, but seven times in 2. Marcheshvan 29 or 30 days 8 Iyya 

each nineteen years an extra month of 30 days (Adar II) 3, Kislev 29 or 30 ,, 9. Sive 

is intercalated after the normal month of Adar to adjust 4. Tebeth 29 days 10. Tan 

the calendar to the solar year. New Year (Rosh Hashanah) 3. Shebat 30 ,, n, Ab 

usually falls in September of the Gregorian Calendar, but 5, Adar 29 ,, 12. Ellu 

the day varies considerably. The year 5732 begins on (Adar II) 30 ,, 

September 20th, 1971. 

The Hebrew Calendar is used to determine the dates of Jewish religious festivals only. 


STANDARD TIME 

The map shows zones of standard time, relative to Greenwich Mean Time (G.M.T.). Many of the individual countries 
adopt daylight saving time at certain times of year. 

Saudi Arabia has five time systems: Arab time, by which the day (12 o’clock) begins at sunset; Embassy time, six hours 
ahead of Arab time; Military time, three hours ahead of G.M.T.; Dhahran time, four hours ahead of G.M.T.; and Aramco 
time, used within the Company’s operations to economise daylight hours. 



—1 

Spanish 

Sahara 


G.M.T. 

Morocco 

Algeria 


+1 (B.S.T.) 

Tunisia 

Libya 


+ 2 

Turkey 

Cyprus 

Syria 

Lebanon 

Jordan 

Israel 

U.A.R. 

Sudan 


+3 
Iraq 
Kuwait 
Saudi Arabia* 
Bahrain 
Trucial States 
Yemen A. R. 
Yemen P.D.R. 


+ 11 

Afghanistan 


+C 

Pakistan (West) 


' See note above . 
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CALENDARS, TIME RECKONING AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Principal weights and units of measurement m common use as alternatives to the Metric and Imperial systems. 



WEIGHT 



Unit 

Country 

Metric 

Imperial 



Equivalent 

Equivalent 

Charak 

Afghanistan 

i 764 kilos 

3 89 lb 

Hogga 

Iraq 

x 27 kilos 

2 8 lb 

Kantar or Cantaro <; 

r Cyprus 

L U A.R. 

228 614 kilos 

44 928 kilos 

504 lb 

99 05 lb 

Kharwar 

Afghanistan 

564 528 kilos 

1 246 2 lb 

Khord 

Afghanistan 

xio 28 grammes 

3 89 oz 

Maund ^ 

f Yemen PDR 
^Saudi Arabia 

37 29 kilos 

S2 z6 lb 

Oke or Okka 

'Cyprus 

TJ AH 

1 27 kilos 

1 245 kilos 

2 81 b 

2 751 lb 

Rat el or Rotl J 

r Saudi Arabia 
[UAB 

0 449 kilo 

0 99 lb 

Seer 

Afghanistan 

7 058 kilos. 

15 58 lb 

Yem Okka 

Turkey 

1 kilo 

2 205 lb 




LENGTH 


Unit 

Country 

Metric 

Imperial 



Equivalent 

Equivalent 

Busa 

f Saudi Arabia 
\ Sudan 

a 540 cm 

1 in 

Duraa Dra or P c 

Cyprus 

60 96 cm 

2 ft 

Gereh gaz sha 

Afghanistan 

6 6 cm 

26m 

Kadam or Qadam 

Sudan 

30 48 cm 

1 ft 



CAPACITY 



Unit 

Country 

ATetnjc 

Equivalent 

Iupssial 

Equivalent 


f Saudi Arabia "1 


Ardeb 

< Sudan > 

tUAR. j 

•198 024 litres 

43 56 gallons 

Kadah 

/Sudan I 

\UAR j 1 

■2 063 litres 

3 63 pints 

Keila 

f Cyprus 

-< Sudan "1 

iUAR j 

36 368 litres 
■16 502 

8 gallons 

3 63 gallons 

Rate! 

Sudan 

0 568 litre 

1 pint 
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Unit 


Donum or Dunum 


Feddan 
Yeni Donum 


AREA 


Country 


"Cyprus 
Iraq 
J Israel 
j Jordan 
Syria 
Turkey 
f Saudi Arabia 
•< Sudan 
[U.A.R. 
Turkey 


Metric 

Equivalent 

• 1,335*8 sq. metres 

2,500 sq. metres 

■ 1,000 sq. metres 
>919-04 sq. metres 

-4,201 sq. metres 


10,000 sq. metres 
(1 hectare) 


Imperial 

Equivalent 

0-33 acre 
0-62 acre 

0-2471 acre 
0-2272 acre 


1- 038 acres 

2- 471 acres 


METRIC TO IMPERIAL CONVERSIONS 


Metric Units 

Imperial Units 

To Convert Metric 
into Imperial Units 

To Convert Imperiai 
into Metric Units 



Multiply by: 

Multiply by: 

Weight 

Gramme 

Ounce (Avoirdupois) 

0-035274 

28-3495 

Kilogram (Kilo.) 

Pound (lb.) 

2-204622 

0*453592 

Metric ton 

Short ton (2,000 lb.) 

1-102311 

0-907185 


Long ton (2,240 lb.) 

0-984207 

0-01605 


(The short ton is in general use in the U.S.A., 

, while the long 


ton is normally used in Britain and the Commonwealth.) 

Length 

Centimetre 

Inch 

0-393701 

2*54 

Metre 

Yard (=3 feet) 

1-09361 

0-9144 

Kilometre 

Mile 

0-62137 

1-609344 

Capacity 

Litre 

Gallon (=8 pints) 

0-219976 

4*54596 


Gallon (U.S.) 

0-264178 

3*7 8 533 

Area 

Square metre 

Square yard 

1*19599 

0-836127 

Hectare 

Acre 

2-47105 

0-404686 

Square kilometre 

Square mile 

0-38610 

2-58999 
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OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

INTRODUCTION 


Middle East oil production in 1970 again improved on 
the record ol the previous year The region's output 
amounted to an estimated 712 million tons enabling it to 
retain the place it had secured in 1966 as the world s 
largest oil producing area As before, the USA was the 
second largest producer with 527 million tons and the 
Soviet East European area the third largest with 383 
million tons 

All the mam oil-producing countries of the Middle East 
border the Persian Gulf Along the west side of the Gulf 
are Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Bahrain, Oman and Abu 
Dhabi, while to the east lies Iran and to the north Iraq A 
consequence of this geographical location was that tankers 
accounted for more than two thirds of all merchant 
tonnage passing through the Suer Canal before its closure 
In 1967 

However, the long standing importance of the Canal in 
thB transportation of Middle East oil has now appreciably 
declined owing to the building of the new giant tankers in 
the *50,000/200,000 deadweight tons category While such 
vessels are too large to navigate Suez, the correspondingly 
bigger cargoes they carry make them attractive economic 
propositions on the longer Cape route Indeed, the latest 
development in this field has been the building of six 
326,000 deadweight ton tankers to cany oil from Kuwait 
to Gulf Oil's Western European mam terminal at Bantry 
Bay, Southern Ireland Even these giant tankers promise 
toon to bo eclipsed by ships in the 400 000/500,000 dead- 
weight tons category and as the size Of individual tankers 
increases, so the importance of the Suez Canal as a vital 
Oil artery inevitably decreases While the oil industry, in 
common with all other shipping interests, would still 
welcome the reopening of the Canal it can never again 
recover significance in world oil distribution 

(For details of the 1971 agreement between the Gulf 
States and the oil companies, see end of Introduction, 
P 37) 

IRAN 

Iran was the first to establish commercial production 
following the discovery of oil m 1908 at Masjid 1 Sulaiman 
in the foothills of the Zagros Mountains For a number of 
years this remained Iran's sole producing oilfield, but a 
second major discovery was made at Haft Kel and pro- 
duction was begun there in 1929 Subsequent discoveries 
were made at Gach Satan, Naft Safid, Agha Jan, Lali and 
elsewhere in southern Iran, bringing her output to over 
30 mi llion tons in 1951 Then came the expropriation of 
the oil industry by the Iranian government and virtual 
cessation of operations for three years A new phase 
began in 1954 W1 *h the Signing of the Agreement between 
Iran and a consortium of British, American, French and 
Butch oil interests 

Once more production rose steadily— reaching 191 
JUdliou tons in 1970 Most comes from the Agreement area. 


operated on behalf of the Consortium companies and cover- 
ing about 100,000 square miles of country in southern 
Iran Its boundaries stretch from the vicinity of Bandar 
Abbas northwards along the Persian Gulf and the Iraqi 
border to near Kerroanshah and it includes all the mam 
Iranian oilfields, of which the largest producers are Agha 
Jan — already credited with a total output of over 500 
million tons since its inception in 1938 — Gach Saran and 
Marun The latter, now Iran s third largest producer only 
came on stream in 1964 

From the fields the oil is piped to the Persian Gulf 
Until recently oil for export was taken to Bandar Mashur 
while that for refining went, as now, to the huge installation 
at Abadan However the sustained growth in Iranian 
crude exports, plus an accompanying increase in the Size 
of the individual tankers handling these cargoes, reached 
a point where Bandar Mashur could no longer satisfactorily 
serve as a crude-oil shipping terminal Thus began the 
development of what «s now among the most impressive 
engineering feats achieved by the oil industry anywhere In 
the world— the Kharg Island terminal On this island — 
some 25 miles off the Iranian mainland and directly on 
the deepest water line of the Persian Gulf — has been 
built a magnificent ten-berth terminal whose enormous 
jetty can accommodate simultaneously five tankers of 
100,000 dead weight tonnage, two in the 65,000 d w t 
range and three between 35,000 and 45 000 dwt More- 
over, Kharg has the necessary deep water facilities to 
enable the very large tankers to operate 

Submarine lines link Kharg with land trunk systems 
designed to handle the entire output of the producing 
fields in the Agreement area The first phase of the Kharg 
Island scheme was commissioned in i960 and the second 
phase was officially inaugurated early in 1966. The total 
cost of the project was estimated at over £65 million and 
a farther phase — the third — was completed in 1969 

Outside the Agreement area, the national oil company 
has developed oil and gas reserves at Alborz and Sarajeh — 
about a hundred miles south of Teheran — and also operates 
a small field at Naft 1 Shah, on the Iraqi border Additional 
oil has been discovered in the Persian Gulf, where U S and 
Italian concerns operate jointly with Iranian interests 
Annual production in this zone is now at some 16 million 
tons and is steadily increasing 

It was well recognized that Iran’s oilfields could support 
an appreciably higher output if markets were available, 
for her internal demand is relatively low, and the temporary 
dislocation of other Middle East supplies du© to the Arab- 
Israeli crisis afforded Iran an opportunity Her output 
m 1967 soared by almost 23 per cent, increased by a further 

10 per cent m 1968, and rose yet again by over 18 per cent 
in 1969 and the 1970 increase was 14 per cent above the 
previous year reaching 191 million tons Another good 
angary for the future has been the cordial relationship 
existing between the Iranian Government and the Iranian 

011 Participants operating in the Agreement area This 
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relationship was considerably strengthened by the recent 
undertaking on the part of I.O.P. (after a series of excep- 
tionally tough negotiations) to pay Iran a guaranteed 
minimum annual royalty revenue of $1,155 million, 
irrespective of how much crude is actually produced. 

Perhaps the most important recent development in 
Iranian oil and gas projects was the conclusion of an agree- 
ment between Iran and the U.S.S.R. under which the 
Soviet Union will take natural gas from fields in southern 
Iran. The $450 million Iranian Gas Trunkline (IGAT), 
which is 660 miles long, was completed in 1970. It will 
have an ultimate capacity of 1,650 million cubic feet per 
day. Gas will be drawn from the fields of Agha Jari, 
Karanj, Paris and Marun, with the possibility of drawing 
additional supplies at a later date from Gach Saran, 
Pazanan, Rag-e-Safid and Bibi Hakimi. The Iranian 
terminal is at Khairabad, near the town of Behbeban, and 
the Russian reception station is at Astara, just over the 
Iranian-U.S.S.R. border. 

IRAQ 

The next country to report success was Iraq. After the 
1914-18 war a concession over much of the country was 
granted to joint British, U.S., French and Dutch interests 
who formed the Iraq Petroleum Company consortium and 
began drilling in 1927. In the same year a major field was 
discovered at Kirkuk, which has already yielded over 600 
million tons of crude oil. 

This field, still the mainstay of Iraqi production, lies 
deep in the interior and to move this output to a Mediterra- 
nean terminal meant building a 500-mile pipeline system — 
which originally connected -with terminals at Tripoli 
(Lebanon) and Haifa. Political complications compelled 
the closing of the latter shipping point and currently there 
are three lines running from the Kirkuk area to Tripoli 
and one to Baniyas (Syria). The latter line handles around 
30 million tons of oil per annum and cost /40 million. In 
1970, these lines handled over 52 million tons of oil — about 
two-thirds of the country’s total production. This was the 
highest quantity of oil moved by this system in any single 
year. Oil is also produced in southern Iraq at Zubair and 
Rumalia — within 100 miles of the Persian Gulf and con- 
nected by pipeline to tanker terminals at Fao and Khor 
Al-Amaya. Throughput in 1970 was 17 million tons. 

Most of Iraq’s production is maintained by the great 
international oil interests already mentioned. A small field 
on the Iran border is operated by a national company which 
also runs a refinery and distributes oil products in Iran. 
Early in 1964 a second Iraqi company, the Iraq National 
Oil Company (INOC), was formed with powers to engage 
in other oil operations. Consequently, this company con- 
cluded a deal in 1967 with the French state-owned 
company, Entreprise des Recherches et d’Activites 
P6trolieres (ERAP), for a major exploration venture. The 
terms of the agreement, which relates to a total area of 
10,800 sq. km. (of which 2,280 sq. km. are offshore), are 
complicated, but in essence they cover a period of twenty 
years while ERAP operates as contractor for INOC.. which 
retains ownership of any oil discovered and of ail associated 
installations. All expenditure by the French concern is on 
behalf of INOC and repayable in crude oil, except initial 
bonuses amounting to $15 million, which arenon-repayable. 


One decisive step just taken by the Iraq Government 
has ended any hope that the Iraq Petroleum Company 
might have cherished of having returned to it the immensely 
promising North Rumalia field. This field was among the 

99.5 per cent of the undeveloped concessional areas held 
by the I.P.C., in 1961 and taken from the company in that 
year by the Iraq Government under new petroleum laws 
then introduced. Despite these measures, the I.P.C. never 
relinquished its claim to its legal rights concerning North 
Rumalia, but further legislation, introduced within the last 
year, has made it plain that all interests in this field have 
been irrevocably vested in the state-owned INOC. There 
is now no possibility of the concession ever being restored 
to the I.P.C. 

Development of North Rumaila has involved the Iraq 
Government in undertakings with a number of foreign 
countries. The crude oil produced by INOC from the 
North Rumaila and other fields continues to be pledged 
to Soviet bloc countries in return for aid in various pro- 
jects. An agreement between the U.S.S.R. and Iraq, signed 
on April 8th, provides for the construction by the Russians 
of a refinery at Mosul, with feeder crude line; a products 
pipeline from Baghdad to Basrah; two hydro-electric 
plants; a superphosphate fertilizer plant; two dairy pro- 
ducts factories, and for the supply of equipment for the 
fishing industry, including vessels, and a cannery. The 
U.S.S.R. wall make a loan for these projects of 200 million 
roubles (about §225 million) which will bear interest at 

2.5 per cent. Repayment of both the loan and the interest 
will be made in crude oil produced by INOC. 

The U.S.S.R. had previously made a $60 million loan to 
Iraq for assistance in oil projects, against repayment in 
crude oil, and other Eastern European states have also 
made loans wholly or partly repayable in oil: Czecho- 
slovakia for a refinery at Basrah; Hungary for oil field 
drilling; Poland for assistance in developing sulphur and 
phosphates deposits; and Bulgaria and Eastern Germany 
for industrial goods. 

Laying of a pipeline from Rumaila to Fao has begun; 
this very restricted port on the Persian Gulf -will be used 
for the initial export of 100,000 b/d. But contract specifica- 
tions are now being drawn up for the drilling of 20 wells 
and the construction of two gas/oil separators for the 
second stage of Rumaila development. This will provide 
for production of 360,000 b/d., for which INOC is studying 
export possibilities — discussing with international con- 
cultants the construction of a deep-water port on the 
Gulf, and with Syria the construction of a 1,200-km. 
pipeline to Tartous on the Mediterranean. 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Whilst Iran and Iraq were important oil producers in the 
I 93 os > the oil industries of the other Persian Gulf states 
are almost entirely post-1945 developments. They origin- 
ated with the finding of a small field on Bahrain Island in 
1932. Exploration on the adjacent coast of Saudi Arabia 
followed; U.S. oil interests found oil at Dammam in 1936, 
and commercial production follow'ed in 1938. 

Normal development was slowed down by the 1939-45 
war, but by the mid-i940s Saudi Arabia’s production began 
to forge ahead. Over the past two decades there have been 
many notable discoveries. Among these is Ghawar, origin- 
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slij- classified as five separate fields which are now known 
to be joined together it extends 130 miles w length and is 
the world s largest known oilfield 

There is offshore production at Safamya ne3r the 
northern boundary of Saudi Arabia where a major oilfield 
came into production in 1957 More recent discoveries have 
been made at Manila Abu Safah North Qatif and else 
where which have boosted both Saudi Arabian production 
and reserves More recent offshore fields have been named 
as Majan Karan and Jana 

Saudi Arabia s production in 1970 amounted to a record 
of almost 177 million tons some 28 million tons more than 
in 1968 This put the country into second place in the 
Middle East production table behind the leader Iran whcj 
headed her by some 14 million tons Nearly all Saudi 
Arabia s output is available for export in the form of crude 
oil the remaining exports comprising finished products 
drawn from the mainland refinery at Ras Tanura and frorti 
the refinery on Bahrain Island 

Although the mam oilfields lie close to the Persian 
Gulf so that the major proportion of exports can be routed 
via the Gulf terminal of Ras Tanura about one fifth of 
Saudi Arabian crude od is earned overland to the Mediter 
ran can port of Sidon via the 1 ooo-mde £80 million Trans 
Arabian Pipeline System (TAP Line) owned and operated 
by the Arabian American Oil Company (ARAMCO) the 
major concessionaire TAP lane runs from the various 
oilfields comprising the vast Ghawar complex on thij 
Persian Gulf to Sidon passing through Jordan and Syng. 
en route 

The vexed ideological and political complications which 
have arisen from the Israeh/Arab confrontation last yea* 
led to TAP Line being cut at some point within the Synad 
border but it is now fully operational 

Apart from enjoying a secure and ever rising income 
from production royalties Saudi Arabia has for some time 
been increasingly eager to take a wider participation m 
oil industry operations generally and was one of the first 
countries to raise the issue of host governments securing 
modification of long standing concessions to permit the 
entry of national companies into partnership with the 
international groups The State oil and numerals orgamza 
tion Petromin has concluded agreements for od explora 
tion with several foreign companies and is actively 
establishing interests in petroleum-chemical production 
Undoubtedly among the mam objectives of Petromin^ 
and one which has already been announced — is eventual 
admission into the ramifications of ARAMCO 

KUWAIT 

Sandwiched between Iraq and Saudi Arabia is the inde 
pendent country of Kuwait whose population is still only 
around 400 000 and whose sue is no more than that of the 
county of Yorkshire Nevertheless Kuwait is another 
outstanding success story in the history of od production 
The first discovery was made there in 1938 by a joint 
British (Tf S company at Burgan southern Kuwait The 
outbreak of war prevented any immediate development 
and activity wa3 not resumed until 1946 So rapid was this 
renewed development that in 1933 Kuwait became the 
largest Middle Eastern oil producer with an output ot 


43 3 million tons — ousting Saudi Arabia from first place 
She held this position until displaced in turn by Saudi 
Arabia in 1966 Owing to the disruption in her rate of 
output during the Arab Israeli war Kuwait s production 
in 1967 was surpassed by another competitor Iran and 
she finished third with an estimated 115 million tons she 
kept that position in 19^8 1969 and again in 1970 when 
production amounted to 137 5 million tons 

Burgan — still by far the largest source of Kuwaiti oil 
and a field that has already furnished over 1 000 million 
tons — is an interesting phenomenon in itself m as much as 
its output is derived from an extremely porous sandstone 
whereas most of the other major Middle East producing 
fields have a limestone formation Since local consumption 
is negligible almost all the country’s output is exported 
The shipping terminal is at Mina-al Ahmadi where a 
refinery with an annual capacity of nearly 12 million tons 
has been built The crude col is handled by an ultra 
modem offshore tanker terminal able to accommodate the 
largest tankers afloat at present namely 326 000 dwt 

About half the concession originally granted to the 
Bntisb/U S company ha* now been surrendered to the 
state and a national organization the Kuwait National 
Petroleum Company has been formed to engage m oil 
operations This organization has since concluded an agree- 
ment with Hispanoil a Spanish concern in which there is 
considerable participation by the Spanish Government 
The agreement provides for the joint exploration of a 
9 000 sq km concession the cost of which prior to dis- 
covery of oil in commercial quantities will be borne by 
Hispanoil 

Kuwait has been the scene of several unsuccessful 
attempts to discover offshore oilfields There is however 
underwater production in the Neutral Zone which is 
shared between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia where an 
important field has been developed by a Japanese company 
at Khafji— now believed to link up with Safamya U S 
companies are also producing oil from on land in the Neutral 
Zone some of this is piped to Mina al Abdullah in Kuwait 
where a refinery has been established One extremely 
important development in Kuwait s oil activities was the 
opening in 1968 of the 5 million tons a year all hydrogen 
refinery built for the Kuwait National Petroleum Company 
at Shuaiba — the first plant of its kind m the world This 
installation, contains the world s largest hydrogen plant 
and produces high quality petroleum-chemical naphtha 
gasoline kerosene automotive/marine deisel fuel heavy 
fuel oils and sulphur The crude oil feedstock comes from 
Burgan 

THE GULF SHEIKDOMS AND OMAN 

Several other Middle East countries are now producing 
oil in important quantities Qatar has an output of about 
17 million tons a year of which 9 million is at present 
derived from onshore fields Of greater potential interest 
however are her offshore resources which yielded 8 million 
tons in 1970 Production is now well under way at the 
off shore field of Idd el Shargi discovered in i960 and a 
second off shore field at Maydam Mazam now the bigger 
of the two fields Abu Dhabi on the Trucial Coast, is a 
recent producer with oil coming from Umtn Sharif — sixty 
miles ont in the Gulf— since 1962 and Zakum since 1964 
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and land production at Murban dating from the end of 
1963. Production in Abu Dhabi rose from 9 million tons 
in 1964 to 33 million in 1970. In 1964 discoveries of com- 
mercial deposits were confirmed in Oman, another Trucial 
Coast Sheikdom, where production began in 1967 and 
totalled some 2 million tons by the end of that year. In 
1970 production rose to 16.5 million tons. Yet another 
Trucial Coast country to join the ranks of oil producers 
in 1969 was Dubai — thanks to the offshore field of Fateh. 
This field— some 60 miles distant from Dubai’s coast — 
has been developed without any onshore storage or 
tanker terminal facilities and represents a most interesting 
example of the oil industry’s ingenuity in perfecting new 
production techniques. An underwater storage tank, with 
a capacity of 17 million gallons of crude oil, has been con- 
structed on the seabed, and this receives the output from 
four multi-well platforms after this output has been passed 
through a central production platform containing separa- 
tors and other treating equipment. This offshore storage 
and loading installation enables super-tankers far too large 
to approach any shore installation to tie up at the offshore 
terminal and load with crude even under adverse weather 
conditions. The whole offshore complex has been designed 
to withstand 40-ft. waves and 100-m.ph. winds — con- 
ditions which are likely to occur only once in every hundred 
years — and the actual loading operation is carried out 
through means of a mono-buoy, anchored in 135 ft. of 
water, which can handle any size of tanker and load at the 
rate of 40,000 barrels an hour. Despite the elimination of 
what would have been far more costly onshore storage and 
tanker terminal facilities, the gross investment in Fateh’s 
production, processing, storage and loading facilities has 
been put at over £ 20 million. Production in 1970 reached 
4.3 million tons. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

There have also been some recent extremely promising 
developments in the U.A.R. which are transforming that 
country’s production potential. Apart from significant 
discoveries made in the El Alamein region of the Western 
Desert, where production began in August 1968, there have 
been a number of notable offshore finds achieved in the 
Gulf of Suez. The most important of these has been the 
underwater field of El Morgan, which came on stream just 
after the end of the fighting in 1967 and which is now 
producing at a rate equivalent to nearly 13 million tons a 
year. 

These recent discoveries, which last year enabled the 
U.A.R. to produce some 21 million tons of oil, should more 
than compensate the Republic for the loss of those oilfields 
along the Sinai Peninsula, east of the Gulf of Suez, where 
Israeli troops are still in occupation. Indeed, the U.A.R. 
is now realizing her long-standing ambition to become an 
oil exporter. This is an interesting reversal of the position 
that existed for many years, when the U.A.R. was an 
importer of Soviet crude; however, it may well be that the 
U.S.S.R. will use the U.A.R. oil to fulfil commitments into 
which she was entered with a number of Far Eastern 
countries. 

Other discoveries yet to be established as commercial 
have been made at Umbaraka and Abu Gharadig. The 


U.A.R. Government is keen to attract more outside 
interests in exploration and has already agreed in principle 
with the Japanese North Sumatra Oil Development Co- 
operation Company for a search in the Gulf of Suez, south 
of Ras Gharib. Moreover, allocations for State investment 
in the oil industry under the 1970-75 five-year develop- 
ment plan are much higher than in previous budgets. 

Among other objectives which her expanded oil activities 
will attain for the U.A.R., will be her entitlement to mem- 
bership of the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (O.P.E.C.) — the body that has exercised the 
great influence on Arab oil affairs during recent years. 


THE ISRAELI PIPELINE 

The continuing closure of the Suez Canal — whose re- 
opening seems as indefinite as to date as when it was 
blocked during the Arab/Israeli war of 1967 — makes all 
the more interesting a development which appears to have 
attracted remarkably little attention in the world press. 
That is the construction of Israel’s 160-mile 42-inch 
diameter crude oil trunk pipeline running from Eilat, on 
the Gulf of Aqaba, to a Mediterranean terminal at Ash- 
kellon. 

This ^50-million conduit is Israel’s current bid to play 
a larger role in the international oil industry’s transport 
system. Capacity of the line — owned and operated by the 
Eilat-Ashlcelon Pipeline Company, a subsidiary of the 
Canadian APC Holdings — is put at 22 million tons/year. 
Additional pumping stations could, it is claimed, raise 
this annual capacity to 60 million tons. The formidable 
extent of this projected ultimate capacity can be judged 
from the fact that the biggest Western European crude 
oil pipeline — the 40-incli diameter Trans-Alpine Line 
(TAL) — has a potential maximum annual capacity of 50 
million tons (current rate of throughput is about 25 million 
tons). 

Associated with the Eilat-Ashkelon pipeline are other 
ambitious plans for new refining and petroleum-chemical 
plants to be fed by the system. Israel is mindful of the 
advent of the new giant supertankers of 250,000 deadweight 
tons and is planning for the reception of such huge vessels 
at the Eilat reception terminal. However, it is expected 
that smaller vessels will collect the crude at Ashkelon, so 
that accommodation of ships of up to 125,000 d.w.t. will 
prove sufficient for the moment. 

Whether Israel will ever be able to attract sufficient oil 
transit business to warrant an annual throughput of 60 
million tons is something that is outside the scope of this 
article. All manner of political as well as petroleum con- 
siderations complicate the position and at the moment such 
prospects look remote. Much of the oil going through the 
line is from Iran and is destined for Eastern Europe. 
Nevertheless, the line is now a completed project and it 
gives Israel a fresh incentive to press for a stake in the 
sphere of transportation and refining of Middle Eastern 
Oil. 

Other Middle East producers, though only on a minor 
level, include Turkey, and small-scale production began 
in 196S in Syria. 
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The following 
East in 1970 


table details oQ production m the Middle 
000 Metric (otij 


Saudi Arabia 

376940 

Kuwait 

137460 

Iran 

191 *56 

Iraq 

76630 

Kuwait/Saudi Arabia Neutral Zone 

26 460 

Abu Dhabi 

33 4 60 

Qatar 

37 150 

UA.R 

20750 

Bahrain 

3 820 

Turkey 

3480 

Oman 

*6 54 ° 

Israel 

90 

Syria. 

4280 

Dubai 

4290 

Total 

712 500 


With local consumption in almost every country at a 
comparatively low level the overwhelming bulk of this 
output was available for export The main market for the 
Middle East is in Western Europe— which obtains about 
half of all its crude imports from the Persian Gnlf Oil is 
also shipped to Africa Asia Australasia and to the 
American continent Exports consist mainly of crude oil 
but products are shipped from Abadan and the other 
very large refineries in the area A number of smaller 
plants supply the local markets 

It is the truly tremendous reserves of the Middle East 
that are its special feature Already credited with some 60 
per cent of world frovett resources there remains a vast 
potential for future discoveries for as yet the surface has 
been barely scratched and fewer wells have been sunk than 
are drilled in the USA in a single month As has been 
indicated in the text, particular significance attaches to 
the ofi shore search in the Persian Gulf which is still at 
a relatively early stage of development Even allowing for 
probable increases in local demand the Middle East is 
likely to have progressively more oil to spare for the world 
as a whole in the future 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN OIL COMPANIES AND GULF STATES 
FEBRUARY 14th, 1971 


The following statement was issued m Teheran on 
February 14th by the companies negotiating team led by 
Lord Strathalmond of British Petroleum and Mr George 
Plercy of Standard Oil New Jersey 

An Agreement was signed today Sunday February 
14th 1971 at3pm in Teheran between six OPEC member 
States in the Gulf Region — Abu Dhabi Iran Iraq Kuwait 
Saudi Arabia and Qatar and representatives of the oil 
companies who have negotiated with these States since 
January 19th The Agreement establishes security of 
supply and stability m financial arrangements for the five 
year period 1971-75 and will yield the Gulf States con 
cemed an estimated additional revenue of over U S $1 200 
million in r97i nsmg to about US$3 000 million in 1975 
Within recent months the oil companies have faced 
constantly escalating demands by the governments of the 
OPEC countries as a result of which each settlement in 
turn gave nse to further claims As a result the oil com 
panies felt compelled to seek longer term financial stability 
and to remove the threats of oil embargoes raised by some 
countries The assurances given by the countries in the 
current settlement provide these protections 

Moreover the companies have gained assurances 
against any changes in major financial terms for five years 
as well as limitations during the penod of the Agreement 
against new escalating demands by the OPEC producing 
countries The settlement stabilizes at 35 per cent the tax 
rate for the Golf exports of crude oil which have also 


received a uniform increase in posted prices at Gulf 
terminals at 35 cents per barrel which includes 2 cents 
per barrel in settlement of freight disparities 

From the effective date of the Agreement crude oils 
will be posted in the Gulf under a new system of Gravity 
differentials For crude oils between 40 degrees and 
30 degrees API Gravity each present posted price will be 
increased by J cent per barrel for each full degree 

' Each of the companies will make a 2 J per cent upward 
adjustment of posted pnees for inflation on Jane jst 
1971 and on the first of each of the years 1973-75 

In addition the companies will increase the crude 
posted prices by 5 cents per barrel on June rst 1971 
Thereafter an increase of 5 cents per barrel will be added 
on January 1st in each of the years 1973-75 to reflect 
increasing demand for crude oil during the Agreement. 

The countries have agreed not to seek any further 
increases in the terms of the settlement or other similar 
financial obligations danag the five-year period 

As a result of the resolution of major outstanding 
questions during the negotiations a basis has been reached 
which should remove any obstacles to effective operation 
of the international oil industry particularly with regard 
to assured availability of crude di! and stability of financial 
arrangements between governments and the companies 
This stability coupled with the assurances obtained is of 
major benefit to all consuming areas 
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OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST— (Statistical Survey) 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


In 1969 the Middle East is estimated to have produced over 29 per cent of the world’s output of crude oil. 

CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


(’000 metric tons) 



1938 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Saudi Arabia. .... 

IOO 

129,594 

141,580 

149,650 

176,940 

Kuwait. .... 

— 

115,203 

122,000 

129,430 

137-460 

Iran ...... 

10,400 

129,345 

141,990 

168,400 

191,150 

Iraq 

4,400 

60,085 

73.990 

74,690 

76,630 

Kuwait/Saudi Arabia Neutral Zone . 



21,600 

22,340 

22,500 

26,460 

Abu Dhabi ..... 

— 

18,339 

24,080 

28,870 

33.460 

Qatar . ..... 

— 

15,479 

16,160 

17,270 

17,150 

U.A.R 

200 

7,000* 

12,740 

15,900 

20,750 

Bahrain ..... 

1,100 

3.405 

3.720 

3.8x0 

3,820 

Turkey. ..... 


2,400* 

3,050 

3,530 

3,480 

Oman ...... 


2,000 

11,990 

16,400 

16,540 

Israel ...... 


135* 

no 

120 

90 

Syria ...... 


— 

1,150 

3.240 

4,280 

Dubai ...... 


— . 

— 

500 

4.290 

Total .... 

16,200 

504-585 

574,9oo 

634.310 

712,500 


* Estimated. 


"PUBLISHED PROVEN" OIL RESERVES 
(million tons) 



End 

1963 

End 

1969 

End 

1970 

1970 % or 
World 
Total 

Iran .... 

. 


5,007 

7.535 

9,59o 

ii -5 

Iraq .... 



3.421 

3.767 

4.384 

5-2 

Kuwait. 



8,773 

9.3x6 

9.193 

11. 0 

Neutral Zone. 



1,460 

1,781 

3.521 

4.2 

Qatar .... 



384 

754 

589 

0.7 

Saudi Arabia. 



8,188 

11,500 

17,604 

21 .O 

Other Middle East 



1,348 

4,042 

2,942 

3-5 

Total 

• 

• 

28,581 

38,695 

mm 

57-i 


OIL REFINING CAPACITY 
(’000 metric tons) 



1963 

1969 

1970 

1970 % OF 
Middle 
East Total 

Aden ...... 

Bahrain ..... 

Iran ...... 

Kuwait. ..... 

Saudi Arabia. .... 

Turkey ..... 

Other Middle East .... 

Total 

6,800 

10,550 

25,355 

17.125 

12,500 

4.930 

19,975 

7,000 

12.000 
29,300 

21.000 
18,850 

7.375 

29,600 

7,000 

12,000 

29,300 

21,000 

18,850 

10,875 

30,140 

5-4 

9-3 

22 . 7 

16.3 
14.6 

8-4 

23.3 

97.235 

125.125 

129,165 

100.0 
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OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST — (Statistical. Survey) 


OWNERSHIP OF REFINERY CAPACITY 
( ooo metric tons— end 197°) 



British and 
British Dutch 

USA 

Others 

Total 

lr , r 




29 300 

29 300 



10 625 

4 75° 




18 250 

600 



— 

12 ooo 

— 



— 


8 43° 


Turkey 

2 080 

5 34° 

3 455 



7 ooo 



7 ,Mo 







60 

3° 

5020 

5**° 



2 250 

1 500 




1 665 

300 





2950 

2950 

Jordan 

— 

— 

800 

800 

Qatar 

*5 

5 



Total 

*5 6*5 

5° *35 

63 3*5 

129 165 


ANALYSIS BY PRODUCING INTERESTS 

{ ooo metric tons— end 1970) 



British and 
, British Dutch 

USA 

Others 

Total 

Iran 

94230 

76 160 

20 760 

19* *5° 

Saudi Arabia 



— 

176940 

Kuwait 

68 730 


— 1 

137 460 

Irati 

38 54° 

17 100 

20 990 

76 630 


18 38° 

4865 

10 215 

33 46° 

Neutral Zone 

— 

8 260 

18 200 

26 460 


10 800 


4 2*5 

17 150 


14 060 


2 480 

1654° 

U AR. 

— 



20 750 

Bahrain 

— 

3 82° 


3 820 

Turkey 

1 960 

490 

1 030 

3480 

Syria 

— 


4 280 

4 280 

Dubai 



2 145 

4 29° 

Israel 

~ 


90 

90 

Total 

246 700 

366 995 

98 805 j 

712 500 


GOVERNMENT OIL REVENUES 
(million U S dollars) 



I 

Kuwait 

Saudi 
Arabia 1 

Iran 

Iraq 

Others* 1 

Total 

Middle 

East 

i960 

465 

355 


266 



1961 

464 

400 


266 

7° | 



526 

45* 

334 

267 

75 | 



557 

502 

398 


1 83 

1 865 


ii ? 

56* 




2 140 


671 

655 

534 


119 | 



707 

777 

607 


210 


1968 

7*8 

766 

850 

966 

St 

361 

1 227 

2 910 



1 008 

938 

483 

; 43* 1 

3 673 


* Qatar Abu Dhabi and Bahrain 
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OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST— (Major Oil Concessions) 


MAJOR OIL CONCESSIONS 


BAHRAIN 

BAHRAIN PETROLEUM CO., LTD. 

CONCESSION: Expires 2024. 

AREA: All of Bahrain; including islands, waters and 
submerged lands over which the Sheikh has or may 
acquire dominion. Part of the area was later relin- 
quished. 

OWNERSHIP: 

Standard Oil Co. of California . 5°% 

Texaco Inc. 5°% 

CONTINENTAL OIL CO. OF BAHRAIN 

CONCESSION: exploration permit for 45 years from 1965. 

AREA: 2,430 square kilometres in the Persian Gulf, off- 
shore from the north-east of Bahrain (relinquished 
by Bahrain Petroleum Co.). 

OWNERSHIP: 

Continental Oil Co. of Bahrain. . • • 100% 


IRAN 

DASHTESTAN OFFSHORE PETROLEUM COMPANY 
(DOPCO) 

CONCESSION: 25 years from the start of commercial 
production. 

AREA: 6,036 square kilometres in two locations in the 
Persian Gulf off the coast south of Bushehr. 

OWNERSHIP: 

National Iranian Oil Co. .... 50% 

(Iranian Government.) 

Royal Dutch/Shell group .... 50% 

ENTREPRISE DES RECHERCHES ET 
D’ACTIVITeS P£TRQLI£RES (ERAP) 

AGREEMENT: between ERAP and Iran Government and 
National Iranian Oil Co. under which ERAP acts as 
contractor to the national entity. The contract covers 
both off- and on-shore areas. 

OWNERSHIP: 

French Government ..... 100% 


FARSI PETROLEUM COMPANY (F.P.C.) 

CONCESSION: 25 years from the start of commercial 
production. 

AREA: 5,800 square kilometres in the Persian Gulf south 
of Bushehr. 

National Iranian Oil Co. .... 50% 

(Iranian Government). 

Bureau de Recherches de Pdtrole . . *) 

R6gie Autonome des Pdtroles . . . V 50% 

Society Nationale des Petroles d'Aquitaine J 
(all owned by French Government). 


IRAN CANADA OIL COMPANY (IRCAN) 

CONCESSION: From 1958 to 25 years after date when the 
first 629,000 barrels of oil have been produced, sold 
and delivered, with three 5-year extensions. 

AREA: Approximately 386 square miles near southern 
part of Iranian Consortium’s area and bordering on 
Gulf of Oman, including certain offshore areas. 


OWNERSHIP: 

Sapphire Petroleums, Ltd. .... 50% 

(A Canadian corporation.) 

National Iranian Oil Co. ..... 50% 

(Iranian Government.) J 

IRAN PAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY (IPAC) 

CONCESSION: From June 5th, 1958 to 25 years after 
date when the first 629,000 barrels of oil have been 
produced, sold and delivered, with three 5-year 
extensions. 

AREA: Approximately 6,176 square miles in Persian Gulf, 
including about 386 square miles north and 5,790 
square miles south of SIRIP’s area. 

OWNERSHIP: 

Pan American International Oil Co. . . . 50% 

(Standard Oil Co. (Indiana).) 

National Iranian Oil Co. ..... 50% 

(Iranian Government.) 

IRANIAN MARINE INTERNATIONAL OIL COMPANY 
(IMINOCO) 

CONCESSION: 25 years from the start of commercial 
production. 

AREA: 7,960 square kilometres in four off-shore locations 
in the Persian Gulf. 

OWNERSHIP: 

National Iranian Oil Co. .... 50% 

(Iranian Government.) 

Phillips/AGIP/Indian Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (through Hydrocarbons 
(India) Ltd.) ...... 50% 


IRANIAN OFFSHORE PETROLEUM COMPANY 
(IROPCO) 

CONCESSION: 25 years from the start of commercial 
production. 

AREA: 2,250 square kilometres in the Persian Gulf south 
of Bushehr. 

OWNERSHIP: 

National Iranian Oil Co. .... 50% 

(Iranian Government.) 

Tidewater Group ...... 50% 

(Tidewater, Skelly, Superior, Sunray DX, 

Kerr McGee, Cities Service, Richfield.) 


IRANIAN OIL PARTICIPANTS (THE CONSORTIUM) 
(Under Agreement with Government of Iran 
and National Iranian Oil Co.) 

(Iranian Oil Exploration and Producing Co. — Operator) 

AGREEMENT: 25 years from 1954, expires 1979; plus 15 
years optional. 


AREA: Approximately 100,000 square miles. 
OWNERSHIP: 

British Petroleum Co., Ltd. 

Royal Dutch/Shell group 
Compagnie Fran9aise des Petroles . 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) .... 

Standard Oil Co. of California . 

Texaco Inc. ...... 

Gulf Oil Corp. ..... 

Socony Mobil Oil Co 


40% 

14 % 

6 % 

7% 

7% 

7% 

7% 

7% 
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Xncon Agency, Ltd • . 

Richfield Oil Corp . . 

American Independent Oil Co 
Signal Oil and Gas Co 
Standard Oil Co (Ohio) . 
Getty Od Co ■ 

The Atlantic Refining Co 

Tidewater Oil Co 

San Jacinto Petroleum Carp 


I 250% 

° 833% 
O 833% 
O 4*7% 
o 4*7% 
0 4*7% 
o 4*7% 
«4*7% 


5% 


LAVAN PETROLEUM COMPANY (LAPCO) 

CONCESSION 25 years tram the start of commercial 
production 

AREA 8,500 square kilometres in three ofl shore locations 
in the Persian Gulf 

OWNERSHIP 

National Iranian Oil Co . 5°% 

(Iranian Government) 

Atlantic Group . . 5°% 

(Atlantic, Union of California, Murphy, Sun.) 


PERSIAN GULF PETROLEUM CO, (PEGUPCO) 

CONCESSION 25 yearn from date of commercial pro- 
duction. 

AREA one oS shore location ol 5,150 square kilometres 
in the Persian Gulf. 

OWNERSHIP 

National Iranian Oil Co . • . 50% 

(Iranian Government ) 

German Group . . . 50% 

(D E.A., Elwerath, Gclsenberg Preussag. 

Schatbau, Icholaen-Chemical, Wmtershall ) 


soci£t£ irano-itauenne des pCtrolee (Siripi 

CONCESSION 25 years from the start of sales of 
petroleum, with three five-year extensions to be 
granted by tight if requested 

AREA. Zones (8 839 square miles) along part of the 
northern Continental Shell of the Persian Gulf, on the 
eastern slope of the Central Zagros, and on the coast ol 
the Gulf of Oman 
OWNERSHIP; 

National Iranian Oil Co . . 50% 

Agip Minerana Co (ENI — Italian state corpora- 

tion for oil and natural gas ) . . 30% 


IRAQ PETROLEUM CO., LTD. 

CONCESSION' 75 years from March 14th, 1925, expires 
2000 

AREA Provinces of Baghdad and Mosul east of the Tigris 
River (approximately 32,000 square miles) except for 
area covered by former Khanaqin concession, now 
owned by Iraq Government (Naft Khaneh £eld in 
eastern Iraq). 

OWNERSHIP. 

British Petroleum Co , Ltd 
Royal Dutch/Shell group 
Compagme Fran^aise des P6troles . 

Near East Development Corp 

(Standard Oil Co (N J ) — 50%) 

(Socony Mobil Oil Co — 50%) 

Participations and Explorations Corp (Partex) 

(C. S Gulbenkian Estate) 


23 75% 
23 75% 
23 75% 
23 75% 


5 0O % 


MOSUL PETROLEUM CO., LTD- 

CONCESSION 75 years from May 35th, 1932, expires 
2007 

AREA All of Iraq west of Tigris River and north of 
Latitude 33*N 
OWNERSHIP- 

Same as Iraq Petroleum Co , Ltd 


ISRAEL 

BELCO PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

AREA Off shore concession near Haifa and cP-shore 
concessions in the Negev and elsewhere 
OWNERSHIP 

US company . . . 60-100% 

Israeli Government . , remainder 

ISRAEL- AMERICAN OIL CORP. 

AREA Holds two licences for areas in Israel, a total of 
684 000 dunams * 

OWNERSHIP- 

USA interests, headed by X Federman 

ISRAEL CONTINENTAL OIL CO. LTD. 

AREA' Holds four licences for four areas in Israel, a total 
of 1,400,500 dunams 
OWNERSHIP- 

Canadian uAmests, headed by B hi Bltfomfreid 


IRAQ 

BASRAH PETROLEUM CO., LTD. 

CONCESSION 7j years from November 30th, 1938, 
expires 2013 

AREA All of Southern Iraq, plus Iraq's undivided hall- 
interest in the Iraqi Saudi Arab Neutral Zone 

OWNERSHIP- 

Same as Iraq Petroleum Co , Ltd 

ENTREPRISE DES RECHERCHES ET D’ACTIVlTtS 
PETROLIErES (ERAP) 

CONCESSION 20 years from the start Of commercial 
production. 

AGREEMENT between ERAP and Iraq National Oil 
Co under which ERAP act3 as contractor to the 
national entity 

AREA 10,800 sq km including 2 280 sq km offshore 

OWNERSHIP 

French Government *00% 


I8RAEL NATIONAL OIL CO. LTD 

AREA' Holds licences for nine areas in Israel, a total of 
2,799 660 dunanu 

OWNERSHIP An Israel private capital company with 
the participation of the Government 

LAPIDOTH-ISRAEL OIL PROSPECTORS LTD. 

AREA Holds fivelicences and one lease for areas in Israel; 

a total of 1,396,920 dunams 
OWNERSHIP: 

An Israel Company, with the participation of Mekorot 
Ltd. and Atnpal (Amencan-Israel Corpn ) anti Solel 
Boneh 

NAPHTA AND LAPIDOTH-ISRAEL OIL PROSPECTORS 

AREA: Holds licence for one area in Israel, a total of over 
191,320 dunams 
OWNERSHIP: 

Solel-Boneh Ltd., Mekorot Ltd , and Ampul. 

• One dunam =1,000 sq metres =>o 2471 acre. 
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NAPHTA-ISRAEL PETROLEUM CO. 

AREA: Holds five licences for areas in Israel; a total of 

1.602.800 dunams. 

OWNERSHIP: . , 

Mekorot Ltd. and private Israel capital. 

UNIVERSAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

AREA: Holds licences for three areas in Israel; a total of 

1.039.800 dunams. 

OWNERSHIP: The Universal Petroleum Corporation of 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


JORDAN 

John Mecom has recently relinquished his exploration 
concession covering the whole of Jordan. A national oil 
company is to be formed to deal with all petroleum affairs. 


-(Major Oil Concessions) 

LEBANON 

C0MPA6NIE LIBANAI8E DE8 PET ROLES 

CONCESSION: 75 years from August 24th, 1955; expires 
2030. 

AREA: Selected areas in the Lebanon. 

OWNERSHIP: 

Lebanese and French nationals . . . 5 o% 
Gewerkschaft Elwerath .... 50% 

PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT (OMAN), LTD. 

CONCESSION: 75 years from 1937; expires 2012. 

AREA: Muscat and Oman except the district of Dhofar. 
OWNERSHIP: 

The Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd. . . . 85% 

Participations and Explorations (Partex) . 15% 

(C. S. Gulbenkian Estate) 


NEUTRAL ZONE 


KUWAIT 

BP (KUWAIT) LTD. AND 
GULF KUWAIT GO. 

(KUWAIT OIL CO., LTD.— OPERATOR) 

CONCESSION: 75 years from December 23rd, 1934- 
extended on December 1st, 1951; expires 2026. 

AREA: All of Kuwait, including territorial waters to a 
six-mile limit. In May 1962 the Gulf Oil Corporation 
and British Petroleum voluntarily relinquished to the 
State of Kuwait 9,262 sq. km. and have also undertaken 
to relinquish at the end of five years not less than a 
further 1,000 sq. km. out of certain offshore areas. 

OWNERSHIP: 

BP (Kuwait) Ltd 50% 

(British Petroleum Co., Ltd.) 

Gulf Kuwait Co. . . . , . 50% 

(Gulf Oil Corp.) 

HISPANIGA DE PETR6LE0S S.A. (HISPANOIL) 

CONCESSION: 35 years with a possible 5 years’ extension, 

AGREEMENT: Kuwait National Oil Co. to have a 51 per 
cent stake in exploration. Twenty-five per cent of 
Spain's total oil imports will he reserved by the Spanish 
Government for 15 years for Hispanoil’s share of any 
oil produced from the concession. 

AREA: 9,000 sq. km. relinquished by Kuwait Oil Co. in 
May 1962 (see BP (Kuwait) Ltd. and Gulf Kuwait Co., 
above), mainly in the eastern half of Kuwait. 
OWNERSHIP : 

Calvo Sotelo (100% Spanish Government) . 40% 

Repesa (52% Spanish Government) . . . 40% 

Petroliber (52% Spanish Government) . 

Cepsa L 20% 

Fierro Banking Group J 


KUWAIT— OFFSHORE 

KUWAIT SHELL PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT CO. 

CONCESSION: 45 years from January 1961. 

AREA: about 1,500 sq. miles offshore from Kuwait. 
OWNERSHIP: Royal Dutch/Shell Group. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENT OIL CO. 

CONCESSION: 60 years from June 28th, 1948; expires 
2008. 

AREA: All of the Amir of Kuwait’s undivided half- 
interest in Saudi Arab-Kuwait Neutral Zone, including 
islands and territorial waters. 


OWNERSHIP: 

Phillips Petroleum Co. ..... 33.54% 

Signal Oil and Gas Co. ..... 30.16% 

Ashland Oil and Refining Co. ... . . 12.70% 

Ralph K. Davies ...... 6.98% 

J. S. Abercrombie ...... 6.35% 

Crescent Corp. ...... 3.17% 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. .... 2.65% 

Globe Oil and Refining Co. .... 1.59% 

Laxio Oil and Gas Co. ..... 1.59% 

Pauley Petroleum Inc. ..... 1.27% 


GETTV OIL CO. 

CONCESSION: 60 years from February 20th, 1949; 
expires 2009. 

AREA: All of the King of Saudi Arabia’s undivided half- 
interest in Saudi Arab-Kuwait Neutral Zone including 
islands and territorial waters. 

OWNERSHIP: 

J. Paul Getty interests .... 79% 

Other Shareholders . . . . . 21% 


NEUTRAL ZONE— OFFSHORE 

ARABIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 

CONCESSION (1): 44^ years from July 5th, 1958. 
AREA: Sheikh of Kuwait’s undivided half-interest in 
offshore area of Saudi Arab-Kuwait Neutral Zone, 
extending from 6 miles off coast into Persian Gulf. 
Precise boundaries to be determined. 

OWNERSHIP: 

Arabian Oil Company, Ltd. .... 100% 

(Japan Petroleum Trading Co., Ltd.) 


CONCESSION (2): 2-year exploration licence from 1958 
with 2-year renewal option and 40-year exploitation 
lease from date of commercial production. 
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AREA- Saudi Arabia a undivided ball interest in offshore 
area d Saudi Arab-Kuwait Neutral Zone extending 
trom 6 mdes off coast into Persian Gull to median line 
between Iran and. Neutral Zone including islands and 
adjacent waters 
OWNERSHIP 

Arabian Oil Company Ltd 100% 

(Japan Petroleum Trading Co Ltd ) 


OWNERSHIP 

Socidtd Amaliaire de la Rdgie Autonomy des 
Pdtroles (AUXERAP) 6 o% 

(French Government) 

PETROMIN 4»% 

(Saudi Arabian Government ) 


SYRIA 


OMAN 


dhofar cities service petroleum corp. 

CONCESSION 25 years from date of commercial produc- 
tion renewable for an additional 35 years. Granted 
Jannary 17 th 1953 

AREA Province of Dbofar all land and territorial waters 
totaling 30 000 square miles 


OWNERSHIP 
John W Mecom 
Pure Oil Middle East Inc 

(Continental Oil Co oi America, has a 33% 
working interest) 


xoo% 


QATAR 

QATAR PETROLEUM CO, LTD 

CONCESSION 75 years from May 17th 1935 expires 
2010 

AREA The Qatar Pe nin su l a and temtonal waters but 
excluding an area of 1 737 6q miles in the north 
relinquished in December 1961 
OWNERSHIP 

Same as Iraq Petroleum Co Ltd 

QATAR— OFFSHORE 

SHELL COMPANY OF QATAR, LTD 

CONCESSION 75 years from August 1952 expires 2027 
AREA. Continental shelf offshore from Qatar beyond a 
3 mile limit 
OWNERSHIP 

Royal Dutch/Shell group 100% 


SAUDI ARABIA 

ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL CO 

CONCESSION Original area, 66 years from July 14th 
1933 expires 1999 additional area 66 years from 
Jolyxrst 1939 64 per cent of the acreage was returned 
to the Saudi Arabian Government by an agreement of 
March 34 1963 

AREA Some 170 square miles of Saudi Arab a including 
offshore areas Includes Saudi Arabia s undivided half 
interest m Iraqi Saudi Arabian Neutral Zone 

OWNERSHIP' 

Standard Oil Co of California 36% 

Texaco Inc 3 o% 

Standard Oil Co (NT) 30% 

Socony Mobil Oil Co 10% 


8AUDI-ARABIAN/AUXERAP AGREEMENT 

CONCESSION 30 years from the date when wells are 
discovered capable of producing 1 500 barrels daily 
for 30 days 

AREA off-shore in the Red Sea zone 


80CIETE DES PETROLES CONCORDIA 8ABL 

EXPLORATION PERMIT 

AREA 49 rectangles* with an area of S3 8 5 square miles 
in the Syrian Arab Republic. 

OWNERSHIP 

Deutsche Erdoel AkfaengeSellschait 80% 

Geberbardt & Koemng — Deutsche Schachtbau 
GXI B H 10% 

Dea Schliemann Mineraloelgesellschaft G M.B H 10% 

TRUCIAL COAST 

ABU DHABI PETROLEUM CO , LTD. 

CONCESSION Concessions for 75 yearn from 1939 (Abu 
Dhabi) 

AREA Land and temtonal waters of Sheikhdom of Abu 
Dhabi 

OWNERSHIP- 

Same as Iraq Petroleum Co Ltd 

BOCHUMER MINERALOEL GmbH. 

CONCESSION Total land area and temtonal waters of 
Sheikhdom of Fujairah 
OWNERSHIP 

Bomin Group (German Federal Republic) too% 

US independents John W Mecom and Pure Oil began 
drilling in October 1963 the first well offshore from the 
Sheikhdom of Sharjah Pure Oil acquired an interest at the 
end of 1962 in Mecom s concessions for Sharjah Ajman and 
Umm al Qaiwain and in the Dhofar province oi the 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 

DUBAI PETROLEUM COMPANY 

CONCESSION 914 270 acres in the Sheikhdom of Dubai 
OWNERSHIP Continental Oil Co 100% 

MITSUBISHI OIL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 

CONCESSION Agreement signed May 14th 1968 to 
last 35 yearn Not leas than 25 per cent of the concession 
area must be relinquished within 3 years another 35 
per cent within 5 years and a further 25 per cent 
■within 8 years 

AREA Three land areas in Abu Dhabi totalling 6 500 
sq km 

OWNERSHIP The Mitsubishi Oil Development Company 
is owned by a consortium of Mitsubishi Heavy Indus- 
tries Mitsubishi Mi nin g Mitsubishi Shojl Naisha 
Mitsubishi Oil and Mitsubishi Petrochemical 

PHILLIPS CONSORTIUM 

CONCESSION Annual rental to be paid by the companies 
for exploration nghts until the discovery of 15 0O0 b d 
crude 

AREA 13 000 square kilometres on-shore in Abu Dhabi 
relinquished by the Abu Dhabi Petroleum Co 
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OWNERSHIP: Consortium consisting of: 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

American Independent Oil Co. 

AGIP. 

TRUCIAL COAST— OFFSHORE 

ABU DHABI MARINE AREAS, LTD. 

CONCESSION: 65 years from March 1953; expires 2018. 
AREA: Continental shelf area from Abu Dhabi beyond a 
3-mile limit. 

OWNERSHIP: 

British Petroleum Co., Ltd. . . . 66|% 

Compagnie Franjaise des Pdtroles . . 33 i% 

ABU DHABI OIL COMPANY 

CONCESSION: Agreement for 45 years, -with 50 per cent 
participation option for the ruler of Abu Dhabi. 
AREA: Two areas off Abu Dhabi totalling 4,416 sq. km. 
OWNERSHIP: Abu Dhabi Oil is owned jointly by 
Maruzen Oil, Daikyo Oil and Nippon Min i n g. 

DUBAI MARINE AREAS, LTD. 

CONCESSION: 60 years from August 1952; expires 2012. 
AREA: Continental shelf area offshore from Dubai beyond 
3 -mile limit. 

OWNERSHIP: 

British Petroleum Co., Ltd. . . . 66§% 

Compagnie Franjaise des Petroles . . 33l% 

TURKEY 

There are many oil companies -with concessions in Turkey. 
The largest exploration concessions are held by: 

Sq. Km. 

Esso Standard (Turkey) Inc.: 33 concessions . 15,805 

Mobil Exploration Mediterranean Inc.: 32 con- 
cessions ....... 15,082 

Tidewater Oil Co., Atlantic Refining Co., Texaco 

Seaboard Inc.: 33 concessions . . . 14,750 

Turkish-Gulf Oil Co., D. D. Feldman Oil and Gas 

Inc.: 29 concessions ..... 12,285 

Texaco Overseas Petroleum (American Overseas): 

25 concessions ...... 12,120 

N.V. Tiirkse Shell: 21 concessions . . . 10,458 

Turkish Petroleum Corp. ( Tiirkiye Petrolleri 

Anonim Ortakligi): 21 concessions. . . 8,661 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
COMPAGNIE ORIENTALE DES PlfTROLES 
DE L’giGYPTE (COPE) 

AREA: Has developed three fields at Belayim, Wadi 
Feiran and Abu Rudeis in the Sinai Peninsula. 
OWNERSHIP: 

U.A.R. Government . . . . . 49% 

International Egyptian Oil Co. . . . 51% 

(Controlled mainly by E.N.I.) 

GENERAL PETROLEUM ORGANIZATION 

ORGANISATION: Took over seven companies in 1961. 
OWNERSHIP: 

U.A.R. Government . ... 100% 

INTERNATIONAL EGYPTIAN OIL CO. 

CONCESSION: 30 year exploration permit from 1963. 
Proposed expenditure U.S. $ 20 million in first twelve 
years. 


AREA: 28,000 square kilometres in Delta territory 
between Suez Canal and Rosetta branch of the Nile, 
and at Khalig el Zeit on the Red Sea. 

OWNERSHIP: 

International Egyptian Oil Co. (I.E.O.C.) . 100% 

On the commercial discovery of oil the area will be 
developed by C.O.P.E., owned jointly by I.E.O.C. 50%, 
General Petroleum Corporation (U.A.R. Govt.) 30%’ 
and Egyptian Petroleum Co-operative Society 20%! 

NASR OILFIELDS CO. 

(formerly Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields) 

AREA: Operates fields on the Western side of the Gulf of 
Suez. 

OWNERSHIP: 


U.A.R. Government . 

• 

. 

• 

55 % 

U.A.R. Nationals 

. 

. 

. 

16% 

British and Dutch interests 

• 

* 

• 

29 % 


PAN AMERICAN U.A.R. CO. 

CONCESSION: exploration permit from 1964. 

AREA: 6,500 square kilometres off-shore south-east of 
Suez, including the El Morgan field. 

OWNERSHIP: 

Pan American U.A.R. (Standard Oil Co. of Indiana) 100% 

On the discovery of commercial oil the Egyptian General 
Petroleum Corporation (U.A.R. Govt.) will participate 
50% in a joint company, the Gulf of Suez Petroleum 
Co., to develop the area. 

CONCESSION: 73,000 square kilometres in the western 
desert including Fayoum and Egeila. 

OWNERSHIP: 

Same as in above concession. 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 

CONCESSION: 30 year exploration permit from 1963, 
renewable for a further 15 years. The company is 
bound to invest U.S. $30 million in first ten years. 
AREA: 96,000 square kilometres in the western desert 
between Nile and Libyan border, including coastal 
waters. 

OWNERSHIP: 

Phillips Petroleum Co. (operator) . . 100% 

On the discovery of commercial oil the Egyptian General 
Petroleum Corporation (U. A.R. Govt.) will participate 
50% in the joint exploitation company. 

YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC 

MECOM OIL CO. 

CONCESSION: 5 year exploration concession from 1962. 
To be granted a further 30 years development conces- 
sion upon the discovery of oil. 

AREA: 10,000 square miles on the coastal plains and 
off-shore. 

OWNERSHIP: 

John W. Mecom Co. ..... 100% 

YEMEN PEOPLE’S 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

BP EXPLORATION CO., LTD. 

AREA: Kamaran Islands and their territorial waters off 
the coast of Yemen. 

OWNERSHIP: 

British Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
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MAJOR CRUDE OIL AND NATURAL GAS LINES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Route 


Ik 

Service 

Company 

Length 
( in miles) 

Diameter 

(inches) 

Capacity 

(Million 

TaasfYcax) 

Knk-ok-Tnpoh 

• 

1934 

Iraq Petroleum Co 

530 

1 2 

1 

Kirkak-Tnpoli 


195° 



16 

r 50 

Kirkuk-Tnpok 


1961 


53° 

3o/32 

IGrkuk-Baniyas 


1952 



jo/j! 

J 

Zubair-Rumailia-Fao 



Qatar Petroleum Co 

65 

2 lines from 12-24 

13 

Duihan-TJmm Said . 




2 lines ii-'i6 


Aghajan - Gach Saran - Bandar 

i94o/5 

Iranian Oil Exploration & 

100 

from 12-24 

I 

Masher - Abadan . 

Gath Saran-Kharg Island . 

• 

i960 

Production Co. 

JOO 

26/18/30 

22 

Gath Saran-Bibi Hakimeh-Kharg 

1965 

.. 

100 

26/30 

22 

Central Axea-Abadan 


1911 

•• 

133 

Xo/12 

16 

Agha Jahn-Kharg Island . 


1965 


133 

4* 

50 

ASqaiq-Qaisumab-Sidon . 


1950 

Tapline 

X068 

3<J/3i 

*5 

Karachok-Horos-Tartus . 


1968 





Natih/Fahud-Saih el Matih 


1967 

Petroleum Development 
(Oman) Ltd 

156 

30/32/36 

7 

Zakum-Das Island . 



if 


10 

Sassan-Lavan Island 


1968 

La van Petroleum Co. 


10 

Bataian-DCrtyol 



Turkish Petroleum Co 


18 


Rdat-Haifa 


196Q 

EUat Pipeline Co 

*57 

16 

5 

Eilat-Ashkalon 


1969 

Ashkalon Pipeline Co. 

160 

4* 

*9 

Naturae Gas: 







Agha Jari Astara 


1970 

Iranian Gas Trunklines 

660 

40/4* 

22 * 


• Million cubic metres/year. 
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OIL IN NORTH AFRICA 

INTRODUCTION 


Less than fourteen years ago, no major oil resources had 
been discovered in Africa, yet today the continent ranks 
among the chief oil producing regions of the world. Algeria, 
Libya, Morocco, Nigeria, Angola, Gabon, Congo and 
Tunisia all bear witness to the fact that oil is far more 
ubiquitous than at one time appeared likely. It is, however, 
essentially North Africa that has made an indelible mark 
on the world oil map. 

Apart from Egypt, normally regarded as part of the 
Middle East, the first commercial production of any 
significance came from Morocco, where oil was discovered 
in 1936. Further exploration, before and after the Second 
World War, uncovered a number of oilfields in the north- 
east, in the Sidi Kacem region, but none of major im- 
portance. Combined output is now less than 50,000 tons 
a year. 

However, like so many other countries, Morocco is today 
pinning her hopes of becoming a major oil producer upon 
the search now beginning off her coasts. A number of 
international petroleum companies are taking part in this 
search and in all but one of these programmes, Morocco’s 
state-owned petroleum corporation, Bureau de Recherches 
et de Participations Miniferes (BRPM) is participating. 
Thus it could well be that the long history of disappoint- 
ment on land will terminate in some major discovery 
offshore. 

ALGERIA 

Algeria can be divided into two parts. Between the Atlas 
Mountains and the Mediterranean lies a narrow strip 
containing nine-tenths of all Algeria’s population. Very 
small quantities of oil were produced in this region, from 
hand-pits, during and after the 1914-18 war. In 1949 there 
was a more important discovery at Oued Gueterini, 70 
miles south-east of Algiers, but output never exceeded 
100,000 tons a year and after a few years fell off rapidly. 

It was the Southern Territories of Algeria, which consist 
of a large part of the Sahara, that finally put Africa on the 
oil map. Patient exploration, extending over many years, 
was rewarded in 1956 by three major discoveries. The first 
was at Edjeleh, six hundred miles due south of Philippeville 
and very close to the borders of Libya. Later in the same 
year came a further discovery at Hassi Messaoud, north- 
west of Edjeleh and about 400 miles from the coast. 

The third memorable event in that year was the finding 
of a great natural gas field, now known to be the third 
largest in the world, at Hassi R’Mel. This is almost due 
south of Algiers and about 200 miles away: it has for some 
time supplied industrial users in Northern Algeria, and is 
also the source of natural gas being shipped to the United 
Kingdom and France. 

Development of the Saharan oil resources was amazingly 
rapid, bearing in mind that the distance of the fields from 
the coast necessitated the construction of major trunk 
pipelines. By i960 Hassi Messaoud was connected by a 400- 


mile line to Bougie, midway between Algiers and Philippe- 
ville, and during that year produced about 6,700,000 tons 
of crude oil. Large-scale production was also established at 
Edjeleh soon afterwards. Owing to the distance of this 
latter field from the Algerian coast, the pipeline constructed 
for it was taken to La Skhirra in Tunisia: this line was 
completed before the end of i960. 

Both fields produce a very light crude oil, with a high 
yield of petrol and low fuel oil content. Production at 
Edjeleh comes from a depth of about 5,000 feet but at 
Hassi Messaoud the oil lies below 10,000 feet — which adds 
to the task of drilling. 

These major discoveries naturally gave an immense 
stimulus to oil exploration over a wide area, and during the 
past few years many new oil and natural gas deposits have 
been located in the Southern Territories of Algeria. In 
particular the region between and around Hassi Messaoud 
and Edjeleh has proved most prolific. 

Ohanet, Tin Fouyd, Gassi Touil, Rhourde el Baguel and 
El Gassi are some of the places where oil and natural gas 
have been found in this desolate region. A closed pipeline 
system links the various fields together, and also joins 
Edjeleh to Hassi Messaoud. 

Algerian crude oil, production of which amounted to 
some 45 million tons in 1970, is transported to the coast by 
three major pipeline systems. Apart from the two already 
mentioned in connection with Hassi Messaoud and Edjeleh, 
a third crude line has been built from Haoud el Hamra 
(close to Hassi Messaoud) to Arzew, a few miles to the east 
of Oran. This line, which was opened early in 1966, com- 
bined with other development projects is expected to 
enable Algeria to greatly increase her production rate 
within the next few years. Another major crude oil line 
links the fields in the Ohanet area to Haoud el Hamra for 
further transmission to the Mediterranean coast. It was 
expected that before 1970 a fourth major crude oil pipe- 
line to the coast would be completed by the end of 1971. 
This will link the region of Mesdar (approximately 100 
kilometres south-east of Hassi Messaoud) to the port of 
Skikda — a total length of 700 kilometres. This line will be 
Algeria’s largest, with an eventual annual capacity of 
30 million tons per year. Arzew is also the terminal of the 
separate natural gas line handling the output from Hassi 
R’Mel — this field being the source of the liquefied natural 
gas now being imported into Britain via a special reception 
terminal at Canvey Island, Thames Estuary, by the 
British Gas Council. 

The natural gas resources of this region are also very 
substantial. Of paramount importance in this connection 
is the immense gas field of Hassi R’Mel, the third largest 
deposit of its kind in the world. Skikda is one of the shipping 
terminals associated with plans for further major develop- 
ments relating to Hassi R’Mel. A 40-inch diameter, 360- 
mile pipeline is being built from the field to a liquefaction 
plant under construction at Skikda. This plant, due for 
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completion by mid 1971 wilt have an initial daily capacity 
ol 17 million cubic metres and this will be doubled before 
the end of 1973 by the construction of five additional 
compressor stations 

The annual output of Hassi R Mel is to be increased by 
more than tenfold from its present lev el of 2 500 million 
cobic metres to approximately 26 000 million cubic metres 
by J 973/74 This tremendous expansion will be necessary’ 
to fulfil the several international contracts entered into by 
the two companies responsible for Hassi R Mel tho State 
owned S-N Repal and the pnvately owned CFP (A) 
Ownership u split between them in the ratio of 31 per cent 
and 49 per cent respectively with S N Repa! acting as 
operator 

{For the dispute with Trance over control of the oil 
Industry tee Algeria History and Economic Survey ) 


LIBYA 

Libya is the other major oil producer of the African 
continent, for her output tn 1970 was estimated at 159 
million tons or treble that of Algeria Its growth has been 
even more dynamic than that of Algeria s Saharan region 
The first oil concessions were only granted in 1955 and it 
was necessary to clear the wartime legacy of minefields 
before it was safe to carry out ground exploration Oil was 
first found towards the end of 1957 m t* 10 Tezian area 
about 50 miles south-east of Edjeleh 

Subsequent finds have been numerous and a dozen 
important oilfields ore now in operation representing 
between them a total of some 1 000 producing wells The 
largest producing field is Zetten discovered in *959 which 
lies about 200 miles from Benghazi and within a hundred 
miles of the coast and which in 1969 produced its thousand 
millionth barrel of crude oil 

Despite the shut-down of production for nearly a month 
due to the Arab/Israeli ensis m mid 1967 Libya mam 
tamed her position as the seventh largest world oil pro- 
ducer in 1968 a massive 50 per cent increase in production 
lifted her into sixth place in the world league and she 
Leptthis place in 1969 and 1970 

A major factor m this development has been the coming 
into service in January 1968 of a 40 inch diameter pipe- 
line from the most recent major discovery — the Idns 
field now renamed Intisar and rivalling Zelten with its 
production — to a new terminal at Zuctina This system 
«hen spur lines from neighbouring fields are completed 
mil have an eventual annual throughput capacity of 30 
million tons 

Libya possesses a considerable advantage in that her 
Oilfields arc all near to the coast and this has facilitated the 
construct on of p primes There is already a formidable 
pipeline system linking Zelten with the terminal at Mma 
el Brega and this system has been expanded to carry 
nearly 40 million tons of crude per annum Other terminals 
have been set up at Ras Lanuf Es Sider and Tobruk The 
former terminal now handles production from Amal where 
out of the first twenty bore holes sunk eighteen were 
completed as producing wells Remembering that on a 
global average only one well in six sunk in proven pro- 
ducing areas is likely to prove a commercial proposition 
the success ratio at Amal is almost incredible 


The remotest of the larger Libyan fields is in Cyienaica, 
some 350 miles almost due south of Tobruk and is known 
as Sant field A pipeline— 34 inches in diameter and 320 
miles in length the longest in Libya — came into operation 
in 1967 to carry oil to the port of Tobruk Initially this 
field began producing at a rate equal to 5 million tons 
annually but in less than twelve months the annual level 
of output had been raised to some three times its original 
volume Output has now reached 20 million tons a year 
Besides intensive land operations there has been under 
water exploration o 2 the Libyan coast but although the 
first offshore gas discovery was made in November 2966 
no success has so far been achieved as far as oil is concerned 


TUNISIA 

Production began in Tunisia m 1966 after many years 
of exploration activities The producing field is at El 
Borma which lies in the south west comer of Tutus m on 
the border with Algena and the concession is held by a 
joint Government Italian E N I company Reserves in 
the area have been estimated to be at least 30-40 million 
tons 

Although Tunisian production is yet running at only the 
very modest rate of some 4 million tons annually with no 
recent significant new discoveries resulting from the current 
search both the government and several international oil 
companies are plainly hoping for better results m the near 
future Extensive new exploration permits were granted 
during 1963 construction of fresh refining capacity and a 
natural gas pipeline was put in hand and work began on a 
major petroleum complex being sited in the Gabes region 

Moreover Tunisia is yet another country looking sea 
ward in the hope of finding richer petroleum deposits than 
have so far been found onshore A number of substantial 
offshore exploration programmes have been carried out 
particularly in the Gull of Cabcs and the port of Gabes 
itself is being expanded into the largest in Tunisia in 
eluding a two-pier tanker terminal able to accommodate 
vessels in the 200 000 dvrt category 

Qua interesting development boding well foe Tunisia a 
future petroleum product market was the agreement 
signed in March 1969 according her partial association in 
the Common Market Although the duty freo quota for hex 
refined petroleum products has been fixed pro tem at only 
100000 tons a year the agreement docs provide for a 
reopening of negotiations with a \ icw to full membership 
of the Common Market bloc within three > ears This could 
well lead (o the quota being raised 

North Afnca has a relatively low od consumption so the 
bulk of production is available for export to overseas 
markets To cater for local needs there are a number of 
refineries In Morocco there is a major plant at Mobamme 
dia near Casablanca Algena has a refinery at Matson 
Carrfe near Algiers which camo into operation at tho 
beginning of 1964 and can handle about 2 million tons 
of crude annually there is a much smaller refinery at 
Hassi Mcssaoud Libya has three very small refineries one 
at Marsa cl Brega one at Dahra and the other at Waha 
Their combined capacity is only in the region of £00 000 
tons per annum One other refinery in the area is a 
1 coo 000 ton a year plant situated at Buerta in Tunisia 
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North African exports consist of crude oil, and the 
principal market lies in Western Europe. In 197° 
United Kingdom alone imported over 24 million tons of 
crude oil from Libya (about 25 per cent of U.K crude oil 
imports). 

Soaring production has meant, above all, an economic 
transformation for both countries — neither of which 
possesses large alternative sources of revenue. Incidentally, 
if only for this reason, neither Algeria nor Libya could 
themselves have found the immense capital and technical 
resources that have been needed to develop their oilfields. 
In the case of the former the French Government and 
French private interests have played the main role, and 
French companies still possess a privileged position 
following on the Evian agreements of 1962 in which 
Algeria acquired the position formerly held by France. 
U.S., British, and Dutch international oil interests also 
operate in Algeria. The latter have also been active in 
Libya, where U.S. companies are responsible for about 
90 per cent of present production. In April 1971 the 
Libyan Government negotiated a new five-year agreement 
with the producing companies which will give the Govern- 
ment a greater revenue per ton than it had previously 
received. 


The truly remarkable speed with which oil production 
has been expanded is indicated by the following table: 




'000 Metric Tons 



1950 

i960 

1969 

1970 

Algeria (incl. 

Sahara) 
Libya . 
Morocco 
Tunisia 

80 

IOO 

8,630 

90 

44,680 

149,550 

70 

3,950 

45 . 88 o 

* 59,320 

45 

4,220 

Total . 

r8o 

8,720 

198,250 

209,465 


Undoubtedly output will continue to rise though one 
problem is to find market outlets in face of the world oil 
supply position. Western Europe is extremely convenient, 
but the light North African crude is not ideally suited to 
the needs of this market which consumes a high pro- 
portion of heavy oils. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
(’000 metric tons) 



1968 

1969* 

1970 

Algeria. 

Libya . 
Morocco 
Tunisia 

42,890 

125,400 

100 

3.250 

44,680 

149.550 

70 

3.950 

45,880 

159.320 

45 

4,220 

Total . 

171,640 

198,250 

209,465 


* Preliminary. 


"PUBLISHED PROVEN” OIL RESERVES 
(’000 metric tons) 



End 

1968 

End 

1969 

End 

1970 

1970 

Share of 
World 
Total % 

Algeria 

958,904 

1,096,000 

4,109,590 

6.7 

Libya 

4,109,589 

4,795,000 

4,000,000 

6.6 

Morocco . 

1,096 

1,025 

125 

— 

Tunisia 

64,110 

68,500 

75,345 

0.1 

Total . 

5 , 133.699 

5.960,525 

8,185,060 

13-4 


OIL REFINING CAPACITY 


(’000 metric tons — at end of year) 



i960 

1969* 

1970 

Algeria . 
Morocco 
Tunisia 

150 

2,225 

1,680 

1,000 

2,225 

i,6So 

1,000 

Libya . 

— 

795 

795 

Total . 

150 

5 , 7 ° 0 

5 , 7 00 


* Preliminary. 
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OWNERSHIP OF REFINERY CAPACITY 
(‘ooo metric tons — end 1970) 


! 

British and I 
Bwtish-Dutch 

USA 

Others 

Total 

Algeria 

720 

500 

1,005 

2 235 

Morocco 

— 


1,680 

i,6So 

Tunisia 



1,000 

1,000 

Libya . 

,0 

7*5 

70 

795 

Total . 

[ 73° 

1.2*5 

3 755 

5.7W 


ANALYSIS BY PRODUCING INTERESTS 


(*ooo metric tons — end 1970) 



British and ■ 
British Dutch ] 

USA 

Others 

Total 

Libya . 

i7.39o | 

136 860 

5 070 

*59 320 

A! gen a 

1 775 1 

850 


45 880 

Morocco 


— 


45 

Tunisia 

~ 

~ 

4 220 

4 220 

Total 

19 165 

1 

*37 7*o 

52.590 j 

209,465 


GOVERNMENT OIL REVENUES 
(million US dollars)* 



*985 ! 

1986 \ 

*987 ' 

1968 ' 

1969 

Algeria 

102 

*45 

200 

200 1 


Libya 

37* 

478 

625 

945 1 

I 132 


Estimates 
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l 


MAJOR OIL 


ALGERIA 

COMPAGNIE DE RECHERCHES ET D'EXPLOITATION 
DE P^TROLE AU SAHARA (CREPS) 

AREA: Concessions cover 6,807,000 hectares in the Saharan 
part of Algeria. Oil has been struck at Edjeleh, Zarzai- 
tine, Tiguentourine, El Adeb Larache, Tin Fouy<5. 

OWNERSHIP: 

Royal Dutch Shell . . . . • • 35% 

R.A.P. and S.O.G.E.R.A.P 5i% 

Others I 4 % 

COMPAGNIE D’EXPLORATION PgTROLIE-RE (C.E.P.) 

AREA: Production from the Ohanet field, in which the 
company holds a 38% interest, commenced in July 
1961, following completion of a 320-mile pipeline to 
Haoud-el-Hamra which connects with the Hassi 
Messaoud-Bougie line. Productive wells have also been 
drilled at Tamadanet, Guelta and Askarene, E. of 
Ohanet. 

OWNERSHIP: 

B.R.P 5* -5% 

Finance Companies . . . . .24.5% 

Others ........ 24.0% 

COMPAGNIE DES PETROLES D’ALGgRlE (C.P.A.) 

AREA: Permits cover 52,000 sq. km. in the Sahara. Owns 
jointly with CREPS the Tin Fouyd field which has been 
brought to production. 


CONCESSIONS 1 

( 

OWNERSHIP: 1 

Finance Companies . • . . . 29.5% 

Others 70.50/° 


SOCI£t£ NATIONALE DE RECHERCHE ET D’EXPLOI- 
TATION DES PETROLES EN ALGERIE ( S.N. REPAL) 

AREA: At December 31st, 1962, held 14 exclusive permits, 
twelve in Algeria and two in France. Nine areas in 
northern Algeria cover 13,593 sq. miles; three conces- 
sions in Saharan Algeria cover 10,813 sq. miles. 

OWNERSHIP: 

B.R.P. ........ 40.5% 

Algerian Government . . . . -40.5% 

Others ........ 19.0% 


SOClETE NATIONALE DES PETROLES D’AQUITAINE 
(S.N.P.A.) 

AREA: The company holds exploration permits over large 
areas in France, and in association with other companies 
is carrying out exploration in Saharan Algeria at El 
Gassi and El Agreb, S. of Hassi Messaoud, Bou Krenissa, 
El Baroud, Demrat-el-Acha, and other areas. In May 
1961, production started from the El Gassi-El Agreb 
concession, in which the company holds a 51% interest; 
this concession covers 463 sq. kin. 


OWNERSHIP: 

B. R.P. and S.N.I.P. 

C. F.P. . 

Others . 


53-o% 

7-2% 

39-8% 


COMPAGNIE DES PETROLES FRANCE-AFRIQUE 
(COPEFA) 

AREA: Exploration and development in France, Algeria, 
Belgium and Portugal. 


OWNERSHIP: 

B.R.P 67.0% 

Finance Companies. . . . . .20.5% 

P6t. du Sud ....... 12.5% 


COMPAGNIE FRANQAISE DES PETROLES (ALGERIE) 
(C.F.P.-A.) 

AREA: The Company holds various permits in the Saharan 
zone of southern Algeria and develops jointly with S.N. 
REPAL the Hassi Messaoud oilfield (S.E. of Ouargla), 
and, through a subsidiary of S.N. REPAL and C.F.P.-A. 
the Hassi R’Me gasfield (S. of Laghouat). 

OWNERSHIP: 

C.F.P 85% 

Others ........ 15% 

SOCIETY DE RECHERCHES ET D’EXPLOITATION DE 
PitTROLE (EURAFREP) 

AREA: Holds directly or in association with other com- 
panies permits and producing concessions in both 
France and Algeria. Three fields are at present in pro- 
duction, in which EURAFREP holds the following 
interests: Tan Emellel 70% (operated by EURAFREP) ; 
Ohanet 11%; El Gassi-El Agreb 10%. The company 
also holds 18% in the Rhourde el Baguel field. 


SOCl£T£ NATIONALE POUR LE TRANSPORT ET LA 
COMMERCIALISATION DES HYDROCARBURES 
(SONATRACH) 

CONCESSION: exploration agreement. 

AREA: 180,000 sq. km. including Hassi Mazoula and Oued 
el Rharbi, south-west of Hassi R’Mel, and an area of 
24,552 sq. km. outside this 180,000 sq. km. New per- 
mits cover north-central and eastern Sahara. 

OWNERSHIP: 

SONATRACH (Algerian Government). 

SOPEFAL (French Government). 

LIBYA 

AMERICAN OVERSEAS PETROLEUM CO. 

AREA: 9 concessions totalling 62,787 square kilometres. 

OWNERSHIP: 

American Overseas Petroleum Ltd. (AMOSEAS) 

Texaco Overseas Petroleum Co. . . . 50% 

California Asiatic Co. .... 50% 


BRITISH PETROLEUM EXPLORATION CO. 

AREA: 7 concessions totalling 91,552 square kilometres. 
OWNERSHIP: 

B.P. Exploration Co. (Libya) Ltd. . . . 100% 
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OIL IN NORTH AFRICA- 

C0MPA6NIE DES PETROLES TOTAL 

AR£A - 4 concessions totalling 21,800 square kilometres 
one neighbouring the Sirte Basin, three m western 
Libya 

OWNERSHIP. 

Compagme des Paroles Total (Libye) . . 100% 

ESSO 8IRTE-GRACE-L1BYAN AMERICAN OIL CO. 

AREA - 3 concessions totalling 8,9 63 square kilometres, 
in which lies the Raguba field 

OWNERSHIP; 

Esso Sirte (the operator) . . • - SO 0% 

Libyan- American Oil Co. . . . • *5 ■ 5% 

W, 1L Grace ... * H 5% 

ESSO STANDARD LIBYA CO. 

AREA 9 concessions totalling 52,730 square kilometres 
Most production comes from the Zelten field. 

OWNERSHZP. 

Esso Standard Libya Inc . . . roo% 

N.B. HUNT-BRIT18H PETROLEUM CO. 

AREA: one concession of 24,660 square kilometres in 
tone 3 near the Sanr field. 

OWNERSHIP 

British Petroleum Exploration Co (operator) . 50% 

Nelson Bunker Hunt . . . 50% 

M0BIL01L GELSENBERG CO. 

AREA - 11 concessions totalling 47,485 square kilometres 
Most production comes from the Hofra field. 

OWNERSHIP. 

Mobilod Libya Ltd. (operator) . . 75% 

Gelsenberg Bent in AG . . 25% 

THE OASIS GROUP 

AREA' It concessions totalling 149 666 square kilometres 
Most production is obtained from the Sirte Basin, at 
the Dahra, Waha and Gialo fields 

OWNERSHIP. 

The Oasis Group (Oasis is the operator) 

Amerada ... . 33l% 

Continental . . . 331% 

Marathon 33$% 

PAN AMERICAN LIBYA OIL CO. 

AREA. 6 concessions totalling 75,996 square kilometres. 

OWNERSHIP 

Pan American Libya Oil Co ... 100% 


MOROCCO 

CANADIAN DELHI OIL CO. 

CONCESSION: exploration permit granted in 1962 
AREA - 2,230 square kilometres net. sontb of Atlas 
Mountains 
OWNERSHIP 

Canadian Delhi Oil Co. is operator tor a group of companies. 


•(Major Oil Concessions) 

The following companies also hold or participate in 
exploration concessions m Morocco - 
Petrofina S A-. 

Richfield Oil Corporation, 

Soci4td Ch€nfienne des Pitroles 

PREUSSAG A.G. 

CONCESSION oil and gas exploration and development 
permit. 

AREA. 4,246 square miles m the Doukkala plain 
OWNERSHIP 


Preussag AG • ... 80% 

Moroccan Bureau do Recherche s et de Participa- 
tions Xhmkrta 20% 


80C1ETE marocaine ITALIENNE des pEtroles 
(80MIP) 

CONCESSION exploration permits for several areas 
throughout the state. 

OWNERSHIP. 

Ente Nanonale Idrocarbun . . . 50% 

Moroccan Government ..... 50% 


SUDAN 

AGIP MINERARIA (SUDAN) LTD. 

CONCESSION - exploration permit dating from 1959 
AREA 8,500 square kilometres on laud and coastal 
waters in the Red Sea. 

OWNERSHIP 

Agip Minerana (Sndan) Ltd 100% 


TUNISIA 

SOCIEtE ANONYME SEXPLOITATION PETROLIEBE 

CONCESSION: exploration agreement signed Dec 1965 
AREA - 12,000 square kilometres at Bir Aoume north of 
El Bonna. 

OWNERSHIP : 

Ente Nazionale Idrocarbun .... 100% 

On the discovery of oil in commercial quantities the 
government will participate 50 % with E N I m the 
joint exploitation company. 

The following companies also hold or participate in 
exploration concessions in Tunisia. 

Aquitaine, 

Husky Oil Canada, 

SocitJfo de Participations Pdtrolibies, 

SocidtA de Recherches et d 'Exploitation des P6troles 
en Tuaisie 

SOClETE ITALO-TUNIS1ENNE ©’EXPLOITATION 
pEtroliEre 

CONCESSION - four exploration and development permits 
granted 1961 with an extension in 196$ 

AREA - Zaras and El Born a with an extension of 16,000 
Square kilometres adjoining the southern boundary of 
El Borma. , 

OWNERSHIP: 

Ente Nazionale Idrocarbun . . . 30% 

Tunisian Government ..... 50% 
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OIL IN NORTH AFRICA— (Major Pipelines) 

MAJOR OIL AND GAS PIPELINES 

ALGERIA 

CRUDE OIL 


Route 

In Service 

Company 

Length 

(miles) 

Haoud el Hamra (Hassii 
Messaoud-Bougie) 

Nov. 1959 

SOPEG 

396 

Hassi Messaoud-l'oug- 
gourt 

June 195S 

SOPEG 

102 

In Amenas-La Skhirra 

Sept, i960 

TRAPSA 

470 

Ohanet-PK66 (on the 
In Amenas-La Skhir- 
ra pipeline) 

May 1962 

TRAPES 

29 

Ohanet-Haoud el 
Hamra 

Nov. 1961 

TRAPES 

3ii 

El Gassi - El Agrcb - 
Haoud el Hamra 

April 1961 

SPNA 

73 

Tin Fouye-In Amenas 

Feb. 1963 

TRAPSA 

128 

1 

Rhourdes El-Baguel- 
Hassi-Messaoud 

Aug. 1963 

SOPEG 

70 

Haoud el Hamra-Arzew 

Gasoline: 

1966 

SONA- 

TRACII 

i 

500 

Hassi R’Mel-Haoud el 
Hamra 

Under Construction: 

Apr. 1961 

SEHR 

177 

Mesdar-Skikda 

1971 

SONA- 

TRACH 

45° 


Diameter 

(inches) 

Capacity 

(tons/year) 

Remarks 

24/22 

14,000,000 

4 pumping stations: Haoud el Hamra 
Djamaa, Ferine Dufourg, and M’Sita’ 

6 

500,000 

Used as a link with railhead before 
Bougie line completed. Still available 
for use if required. 

24 

12,910,000 

Addition of four intermediate stations 
would raise annual capacity to 1 7.1 
million tons. 

24 

200,000 

Continued operation in doubt. 

30 

7,900,000 

Second phase would raise annual capa- 
city to 18.5 million tons with 3 sta- 
tions. Third phase to 26.4 million 
tons with 5 stations. 

8/10 

1,600,000 

Present capacity with one pump station. 

14 

1,500,000 

— 

t 4 

1,950,000 

— 

28 

20,000,000 

Initial capacity of 10 million tons a year, 
doubled in 1967 by three pumping 
stations in addition to the original 
three. Project in band to erect addi- 
tional facilities to enable natural 
gasolino to bo pumped from Hassi 
R’Mcl to Arrow. Eventual capacity 
2 million tons p.a. 

8 

1,000,000 

Present capacity with one pumpstation 
at Hassi R’Mcl. 

34 

30,000,000 

— 


NATURAL GAS 


Route 

In 

Service 

Company 

Length 

(miles) 

Diameter 

(inches) 

Capacity 

(million 

cubic 

mctrc/ycar) 

Remarks 

Main Line: 








Hassi R’Mel-Relizane \ 


SOTHRA 

Lf =53 

24 

1 


Previous capacity- was 1,500 million cu. 

Relizane-Damesnc J 



\ 5 ° 

20 



metre (year. In July 1963, a pump 

Branch lines: 


1 


1 



station was added preparatory to the 

Relizane-Algicrs 1 


Electri- 

r 168 

16 


j* 2,300 

exports to Europe, and capacity was 

Damesne-Oran > 

July 1963 

citd ct Gaz 

1 21 

*4 



raised to its present level. 

Damesne-Arzew ) 


d’Algdrie 

l 2 

20 




Projected: 



1 





Hassi R’Mel-Skikda 

1971 

SONA- 

360 

40 


6,000 

To be doubled by end 1975. 



TRACH 

■ 
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OIL IN NORTH AFRICA— (Major Pipelines) 
LIBYA 


CRUDE OIL 


Route 



Ik Service 

COMPANY 

Length 

(moles) 

Diameter 

(inches) 

Capacity 
( tons /Year) 

Dahra-Sidra . 


. 

June 1962 


89 


13,000,000 

Waha-Dahra . 



July 1963 




10,000,000 

Zelten-Mersa el Brega 



Aug 1961 


104 

36 

40 000,000 

Reguha-Zelten. 



Jan 1963 

Esso 


4,000,000 

Gulo-Waha . 



Sept. 1963 


TOO 


rua. 

Hofra-Ras Lanul 



Dec 1964 




8,000,000 

Axaal-Ras Lanul 



March 1966 




5,000,000 

Sanr-Tobrulc . 



March 1967 

BP. 



20.000,000 

Idns-Zuetina . 

Under Construction * 



Jan. 1968 

Occidental 

135 

40 

35,000,000* 

Waha-Es Sider 



1970 

Oasis 

168 

*4 

10,000,000 


* To reach ultimately 50,000,000. 


natural gas 


Route 

In Service 


Length 

Diameter 

Capacity 

(million 

cn. metres(year) 




(miles) 

(inches) 

Zelten-Mersa el Brega 

1968 

Esso ] 

no 

36 

3.65“ 


















THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Suez Canal joins the Mediterranean and Red Seas be^en Port Said Md Sum, mtte^utedAa R ^bUc. 
It has been closed since the war of June 1967, and now forms the demarcation line between the U.A.R. and the 

Israeli-occupied Sinai peninsula. 


ORGANIZATION 

Suez Canal Authority {Hay’ at Canal Al-Suess): Ismailia, 
U.A.R. : Chair, and Man. Dir. Eng. M. A. Mashour. 
The Suez Canal Authority manages the Canal on 
behalf of the Government of the U.A.R. 


PRINCIPAL FACTS 

Length: 10 7 miles including approach fairways. 
Maximum Depth: 50 ft. 

Maximum Width: 660 ft. 

Minimum Width: 600 ft. 

Transit Time: Average transit time was fifteen hours. 


CHRONOLOGY 

1854 Ferdinand de Lesseps granted building concession. 
1859 Excavation began. 

1869 Canal opened. 

1875 Ismail Pasha of Egypt sold his shares in the French 
Suez Canal Company (44% of total to the British 
Government for nearly /4m.). 

1888 Convention of Constantinople declared Canal open 
to vessels of all nations. 

1956 President Nasser of Egypt nationalized Canal. 

Canal closed (October) following invasion of 
Egypt. 

1957 Canal re-opened under the control of the Egyptian 

Suez Canal Authority (April). 

19 59 World Bank lend Authority U.S.$56.5m. 

1961 UN surcharge of 3% on transit dues, levied in 1958 
to pay for clearing the Canal, was lifted (March). 

1964 Loan of ^£9. 8m. granted by Kuwait Fund for Arab 

Development for dredging and widening opera- 
tions. 

Permissible draught increased to 38 ft. 

1965 Transit rates increased 1%, July. 

1966 Transit rates increased 1%, July. 

1967 Canal closed (June) during war with Israel. 


IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES 

In the years following the opening of the Canal the 
depth of the channel was 26.2 ft. (8 m.) and its breadth at 
the bottom 72.2 ft. (22 m.), with a wet cross-sectional area 
of 3,272 sq. ft. (304 sq. m.). The average gross tonnage of 
transiting vessels was then 1,700 tons and the highest 
authorised draught was 24.6 ft. (7.5 m.). Navigation speed 
was 6.21 miles (10 km.) per hour. 

NASSER PROJECT 

Seven programmes of improvement were executed 
between 1876 and 1954. The eighth programme bad 
started before nationalization, was modified thereafter to 
achieve better results and is now called the Nasser Project. 
Under this scheme the Canal was widened and deepened 
to take large tankers. New navigational aids and dockyard 
facilities were built and tug and salvage services improved. 
A new railroad bridge -was completed crossing the Canal 
at km. 68,150 from Port Said. A Research Centre has 
been founded at Ismailia. 

Under the first stage, finished in 1961, the Canal was 
widened and deepened to take vessels of 37 ft. draught. 
Under the second stage, finished in 1964, the Canal was 
widened and deepened to take vessels of 38 ft. draught. The 
installation of two salvage stations and a system of direct 
radio between vessels and the traffic control station at 
Ismailia were finished during 1962. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 

STATISTICS 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC 


Year 

Sttrps 

Merchandise ( ooo tons) 

Number or 

I’ASSENGERS 

Total 
Transit 
Receipts 
(E^ ooo) 

Number 

Net Tonnage 
{ wo tons) 

Northbound 

Southbound 

1957 Apr pec 

ko 958 

89911 

€7 219 

14 104 

188 361 

24 5H 


17842 


1*4 430 

*4 943 

34* 404 

42 157 


n 731 

163 386 

121 749 


326 446 

44 536 

i960 

*»?34 

*85 3*2 

139 &3° 

29253 

368 562 

50 408 

1961 

18 1,8 

187 059 

139 399 

32 795 

322 842 

51 088 

\</st 

l8 518 


151 J9° 

31 207 

269 685 

53 958 

1963 

19146 

210 498 

159 481 

34 050 

297 955 

71 *94 

1964 

19 943 

227991 


38 518 

269 5&9 

77 697 

1965 

20 289 

246 817 

183 441 

42 001 

391 085 

85 792 

1966 

21 250 

274 250 

194 168 

47 725 

299 557 

95187 


NORTHBOUND GOODS TRAFFIC 
( ooo tons) 




1965 

1966 

Crude petroleum 

132 685 

143 6G4 

154 092 

Petroleum products 
Ores and Metals 

11976 

11 422 
7110 

12 626 

Cereals 

2 601 

2 665 


Oil Seeds 



1 588 

Textile fibres 

1 918 

1 86 t 


Rubber 

1 2S9 



Oil seed cake 

1 559 

1436 


Sugar 

1 270 

1287 


Fruits 

850 

973 


Wood 

980 


891 

Tea 

430 



Others 

8 573 

8829 

9 309 

Total 

172 463 

183 441 

194 16S 


SOUTHBOUND GOODS TRAFFIC 


( ooo tons) 



1964 

1965 

1966 

Crude petroleum 

2255 


2893 

Petroleum products 

38B1 

5768 

6 060 

Fabricated metals 




Fertilisers 


5168 

6748 

Cereals 

8 igo 

8 042 


Cement 

I 760 

1 215 


Machinery and parts 

1 421 

* 506 


Chemical products 


1 040 

t 017 

Wood pulp and paper 

764 

681 

675 

Sugar 

I 122 


X231 


606 



Lubricating oils 




Ores and Metal* 




Others 

7 973 

8578 

9 563 

Total 

38 518 

42 001 

47 7*5 


DISTRIBUTION OF NORTHBOUND CRUDE OIL 1966 
( ooo tons) 


Country op Origin 

To 

Europe 

To 

American 

Countries 

1 

To 

Africa 

To 

Others 

Kuwait 


1 881 1 



Saudi Arabia 1 

33 052 | 

1 819 | 



Abu Dhabi 

28 535 1 

9210 

5 168 

185 

4*5 1 

125 

Iraq 

6 781 






Qatar 





Indonesia 

I T48 

ill j 

59 

- 

Bahrain 





Others 

1 240 

44 j 

— 

— 

Total 

I *42 733 

10 * 3 * | 

t 026 

*« 


So 









THE SUEZ CANAL 


FLAG DISTRIBUTION OF NET TONNAGE 


(’ooo tons) 



- — 

1965 

19 

66 


Tankers 

All Vessels 

Tankers 

All Vessels 

United Kingdom . 

Liberia 

Norway 

France 

Italy .... 
Greece 

Netherlands 

Germany . 

U.S.A. 

Sweden 

Panama 

U.S.S.R. . 

Denmark . 

Japan 

Others 

26,881 

46,126 

33.852 

13.255 

10,712 

7.879 

6,104 

4,069 

2,168 

5.674 

6,332 

4.327 

4,668 

1.383 

9.765 

41.494 

48.390 

37.450 

16,082 

14.368 

12,673 

9.685 

8,136 

6,998 

6,862 

7.358 

8,619 

5,881 

2,945 

19,876 

31.301 

53.260 

40,282 

13.73° 

U.394 

6,930 

5.457 

3.825 

1,816 

6,992 

6,530 

5*335 

5.325 

4,104 

9,851 

45.58 o 

56,455 

43,840 

16,517 

15.231 

12,554 

9,106 

7.904 

6,686 

8,196 

7.755 

10,156 

6,775 

5.896 

21,599 

Total 

183,195 

246,817 

206,132 

274.250 


CARGO BY DESTINATION AND ORIGIN 
North of Canal 


(’ooo tons) 



1964 

1965 

1966 

North and West Europe and U.K. . 

Baltic Sea ...... 

North Mediterranean .... 

East and South Mediterranean 

West and South Mediterrranean 

Black Sea ...... 

America ...... 

Other ...... 

100,589 

4,828 

53.no 

4.624 

4.423 

11,176 

21,649 

10,582 

99,387 

4.II9 

66,637 

4.308 

4.33= 

12,604 

22,595 

11,460 

98,887 

4,584 

78.034 

4,084 

4,464 

13.848 

26,234 

ii ,758 

Total 

210,981 

225,442 

241,893 


South of Canal 


(’ooo tons) 



1964 

1965 

1966 

Red Sea ...... 

East Africa and Aden .... 

India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 

Persian Gulf 

South-East Asia ..... 

Far East ...... 

Australia ...... 

Other ....... 

Total 

8,124 

5,835 

23,400 

i39,i9i 

7.144 

14,742 

5,792 

6,753 

7.132 

6,107 

24,722 

151.184 

7.566 

16,230 

5.963 

6,538 

6,523 

6,295 

26,263 

163,105 

8,583 

19,532 

5,292 

6,300 

210,981 

mm 

241,893 
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PART TWO 


Regional Organizations 



UNITED NATIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND NORTH AFRICA 


UNITED NATIONS TRUCE SUPERVISION ORGANIZATION— UNTSO 

Government House, Jerusalem 

Set up to maintain the 1949 Armistice Agreements between Egypt, Lebanon. Jordan and Syria on the one hand 
and Israel on the other Following the cease fire agreement between Israel and the U A R in July 1967, UN 
Observers were stationed on each side of the Suez: Canal In October 1967. the number of observers was increased 
to 214 There are 98 observers posted in the Suez Canal Sector and 91 observers posted along the Sym/Israel 
cease fire line 


Chill 0! Staff : Col E. Siilasvdo (Finland). 


UNITED NATIONS MIDDLE EAST MISSION— UNMEM 

P.0 B, 2324, Nieona, Cyprus 

Established by the UN Security Council m November 1967* to form and maintain contact with the States con- 
cerned m the 1967 Arab-Israeli conflict, in order to assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and acceptable settlement 

in the area 

ORGANIZATION 

Secretary-General'* Special Representative: Gunnar V Jarring (Sweden) 


* For text of resolution sec p 66 


UNITED NATIONS PEACE-KEEPING FORCE IN CYPRUS— UNFICYP 


P.O. 'Bo* 1642, Nicosia, Cyprus 



Set up in March 1964 by Security Council Resolution for 
a three month period subsequently extended to June 

1971 The purpose of the Force 13 to keep the peace between 
the Greek and Turkish communities pending a resolution 

COMPOSITION OF FORCE 

(December xgjo) 

Military 

Police 

of outstanding issues between them 

Australia 

Austria (medical unit) 

• 55 

So 

45 

Commander: Maj Gen D Preu Chand (India) 

Canada . 

577 


Special Representative ol the Secretary-General : Bibiano F 

Denmark 

. 296 

40 

Osorio Tafau. (Mexico) 

Finland 

288 

— 

Deland 

. 428 

— 


Sweden 

285 

40 


United Kingdom 

• x 078 

- 


Total 

. 3007 

*75 


40 civilians are attached to UNFICYP 
Grand Total 3 222 


FINANCE 

Provisional estimate of cost for the period from March 
1964 to December 1970 was $123 603 000 
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UNITED NATIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA— EGA 

Africa Hail, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

Telephone: 47200. 

Initiates and takes part in measures for facilitating Africa’s economic development. Member countries must be 
independent, be members of the UN and within the geographical scope of the African continent and the islands 
bordering’it. ECA was founded in 1958 by a resolution of ECOSOC as the fourth UN regional economic commision. 


MEMBERS 


Algeria 

Guinea 

Senegal 

Botswana 

Ivory Coast 

Sierra Leone 

Burundi 

Kenya 

Somalia 

Cameroon 

Lesotho 

South Africa* 

Central African Republic 

Liberia 

Sudan 

Chad 

Libya 

Swaziland 

Congo (Brazzaville) 

Madagascar 

Tanzania 

Congo (Kinshasa) 

Malawi 

Togo 

Dahomey 

Mali 

Tunisia 

Equatorial Guinea 

Mauritania 

Uganda 

Ethiopia 

Morocco 

United Arab Republic 

Gabon 

Niger 

Upper Volta 

The Gambia 

Nigeria 

Zambia 

Ghana 

Rwanda 



* Suspended by ECOSOC since 1963. 


Associate Members 

(а) Non-Self-Goveming Territories situated within the 
geographical scope of the Commission. 

(б) Powers other than Portugal responsible for the inter- 
national relations of those territories (France, Spain 
and the United Kingdom). 

Associate Members may take part in the Commission's activities but may not vote. 


ORGANIZATION 


COMMISSION 


Executive Secretary: Robert K. A. Gardiner (Ghana). 


The Commission has held nine sessions since its in- 
ception: 


1958 December 

1960 January 

1961 February 

1962 February 


Addis Ababa 
Addis Ababa 
Tangier 
Addis Ababa 


1963 

February 

Leopoldville 

1964 

February 

Addis Ababa 

1965 

February 

Nairobi 

1967 

February 

Lagos 

1969 

February 

Addis Ababa 

1971 

February 

Tunis 


Sub-Rtgional Offices: Lusaka, Niamey, Tangier, Kinshasa. 


ACTIVITIES 


The work of the Commission is determined by decisions 
of its plenary sessions. The Commission is charged with the 
responsibility of promoting and facilitating concerted 
action for the economic and social development of Africa; 
to maintain and strengthen the economic relations of 
African countries, both among themselves and with other 
countries of the world; to undertake or sponsor investiga- 
tions, research and studies of economic and technological 
problems and developments; to collect, evaluate and 
disseminate economic, technological and statistical in- 
formation; and to assist in the formulation and develop- 
ment of co-ordinated policies in promoting economic and 
technological development in the region. 


During 1969, ECA’s ninth session recommended the 
setting up of new institutional machinery on the following 
pattern: (a) Regular biennial sessions to be held at minis- 
terial level and called ECA Conference of Ministers. This 
would consist of Ministers of Member States responsible 
for economic affairs, and it would, among other things, 
review the programme of the preceding two years; 
(b) Technical Committee of Experts to meet once a year. It 
would be composed of senior officials of Member States 
concerned with economic affairs, and it would examine 
studies prepared by the ECA Secretariat and assist in the 
formulation of the work programme aimed at ensuring 
co-operation between the Secretariat and member govern- 
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meats and (e) an Executive Committee to meet twice a year 
Tins includes officers of the Conference of Ministers plus 
two representatives from each sub-region two African 
members of the Economic and Social Council and two 
African members of the Governing Council of the United 
Nations Development Programme representing English 
and French speaking countries The Committee provides 
a link between the ECA Secretariat Member States and 
sub-regions It also fosters co-operation between the Com 
mission United Nations bodies and international agencies 
concerned with development in Africa It met twice 
during 1969 and twice during 1970 (May and October) 
WHO maintains a liaison office at ECA in co-operation 
with ITU work has begun on a pan African telecom 


mumcations system ECA also runs a Joint Agricultural 
Division in conjunction with FAO 

Co-operation between ECA and tbe Organization of 
Afncan Unity started with the signing of a Uff/OAU 
agreement by the Secretary General of the United Nations 
U Thant and the Secretary General of the OAU Diallo 
Telb on November 15th 1965 
During 1970 the following joint meetings took place 
Fifth Joint Meeting of the ECA Working Party otf Intra 
African Trade and the OAU Expert Committee or* Trade 
and Development (Geneva August) Joint ECA/OAU 
Meeting of Afncan Members of IBRD/IMF (Copei^agen 
September) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Economic Bulletin jot AJrxca (twice yearly) 

The Statistical Newsletter (quarterly) 

Foreign Trade Newsletter (quarterly) 

Agricultural Economic Bulletin (twice yearly) 

Social Welfare Services it* Africa (thnee yearly) 

Natural Resources Science and Technology Newsletter 
(quarterly) 

Foreign Trade Statistics for Africa Series A Direction of 
Trade (quarterly) 


Foreign Trade Statistics for Africa Senes B Tinde hy 
Commodities (thnee yearly) 

African Target (quarterly) 

Planning Newsletter (bi monthly) 

Quarterly Statistical Bulletin 

Social Work Training Newsletter (quarterly) 

Training Information Notice (quarterly) 


AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 
Dakar, Senegal 

An autonomous organ of the ECA opened in 1963 with clearing house and documentation centre on all Afncan 
Special Fond assistance to tram senior Afncan officials in development questions 
techniques of development planning and to serve as a Director David Carnby (Sierra Leone) 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 
REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST— UNRWA 

Museitbeh Quarter, Beirut, Lebanon 

Founded in 1950 to provide relief health education and welfare services for needy Palestine refugees m the Ne£r East 
{For full details of UNRWA set chapter Refugees tn the Middle East ) 
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UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME— UNDP 

New York City, U.S.A. 

Established, in 1965 to replace the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and the UN Special Fund. 


Aden : Resident Rep. of UNDP in the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Yemen, P.O.B. 1188, Tawahi, Aden, 
Yemen P.D.R. 

Algiers: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Algeria, B.P. 803 B.P., 
Algiers, Algeria. 

Amman: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Jordan, P.O.B. 565, 
Amman, Jordan. 

Ankara: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Turkey, P.K. 407, 
Ankara, Turkey. 

Baghdad: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Iraq, P.O.B. 2048, 
Alwiyah Post Office, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Beirut: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Lebanon, P.O.B. 3216, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

Cairo: Resident Rep. of UNDP in the U.A.R., P.O.B. 982, 
Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Damascus: Resident Rep. of UNDP in the Syrian Arab 
Republic, P.O.B. 2317, Damascus, Syrian Arab 
Republic. 

Jerusalem: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Israel, 39 Jabotinsky 
St., Komemiut (Talbieh), Jerusalem, Israel. 

V}.\°V3> 


Kabul: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Afghanistan, P.O.B. 5, 
Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Khartoum: Resident Rep. of UNDP in the Sudan, P.O.B. 
913, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Kuwait: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Kuwait, P.O.B. 2993, 
Kuwait. 

Nicosia: Resident Rep. of UNDP, P.O.B. 1835, Nicosia, 
Cyprus. 

Rabat: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Morocco, B.P. 524, 
Rabat, Morocco. 

Riyadh: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Saudi Arabia, P.O.B. 
558, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

Sana’a: Resident Rep. of UNDP in the Yemen Arab 
Republic, P.O.B. 551, Sana’a, Yemen. 

Teheran: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Iran, P.O.B. 1555, 
Teheran, Iran. 

Tripoli: Resident Rep. of UNDP in Libya, P.O.B. 358, 
Tripoli, Libya. 

LO \Q2-3^> 


CURRENT n/lAJOR PROJECTS OF UNDP IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA, 

AND EXECUTING AGENCIES 


Afghanistan: Allocation of §1,109,900 for assistance to the 
Afghan Air Authority (ICAO). 


Algeria: Allocation of §1,109,800 for forestry develop- 
ment and management (FAO). 


Cyprus: Allocation of §1,038,400 for Higher Technical 
Institute, Nicosia (UNESCO). 


Iran: Allocation of §1,058,900 for Research Centre for 
Industrial and Trade Development (UNIDO). 


Iraq: Allocation of §1,046,300 for Animal Health Institute 
(FAO). 


Israel: Allocation of §730,900 for an electrodialysis pilot 
plant at Mashabei Sade. 


Jordan: Allocation of §1,068,600 for dryland farming 
(FAO). 


Kuwait: Allocation of §568,400 for Water Resources 
Centre (UN). 

Lebanon: Allocation of §1,011,100 for hydro-agricultural 
development (FAO). 


Libya: Allocation of §1,520,500 for National Institute of 
Public Administration, Tripoli (UN). 


Morocco: Allocation of §1,051,700 for forestry education 
and training (FAO). 


Saudi Arabia: Allocation of §930,600 for Farm Engineering 
Centre, Riyadh (FAO). 


Sudan: Allocation of §877,700 for Higher Teacher Training 
Institute, Omdurman (Phase II) (UNESCO). 


Syria: Allocation of §1,313,900 for , agricultural develop- 
ment of the Ghab region (FAO). 


Tunisia: Allocation of §1,162,500 for training of farm 
managers and farm accountants (FAO). 


Turkey: Allocation of §1,041,700 for mineral exploration 
in two areas (UN). 


United Arab Republic: Allocation of §1,053,600 for Demon- 
stration Pesticide Production Plant based on Chlorine 
and Bromine resources (UNIDO). 


Yemen Arab Republic: Allocation of §914,300 for survey of 
agricultural potential of the Wadi Zabid (FAO). 


The following regional project is also in progress: 

Centre for Industrial Studies for the Maghreb: Allocation of 
§1,454,900. Participating countries: Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunisia. (UNIDO.) 
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international bank for reconstruction and 

DEVELOPMENT — IBRD (WORLD BANK) 

1818 H Street, N W , Washington, d C 20433, U S A 

Aims to assist the economic development of member nations by making loans in cases where private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms to finance productive investments Loans are made either direct to governments or to private enterprise 
with the guarantee oi their governments 


LOANS TO MIDDLE EASTERN AND NORTH AFRICAN COUNTRIES (US J ooo) 


Total Loan3 



(1947 Juno 1970) 



(July 1969-June 1970) 


COUNTRY 

Amount 

Country \ 

Purpose 

Amount 

Algeria 

Cyprus 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Aebscon 

Morocco 

Sudan 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

UAR. 

! 

. 

80 500 

34 568 

453 238 
»9*93 
*34 4X2 

27000 

Cyprus 

Iran 

Israel 

Morocco 

Tun s a 

Power 

Roads Agriculture 1 

Industry 

Roads Agriculture Industry 
Industry 1 

5 uoo 

48 SCO 
?5 two 

6$ 300 

Xo ooo 


134 000 

76 835 

144 X84 

1 36500 





ToTAt 

x 3X3 579 
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INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION— IDA 

1818 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20433, U.S.A. 

The International Development Association began operations in November i960. Affiliated to the World Bank, IDA 

advances capital on more flexible terms to developing countries. 


DEVELOPMENT CREDITS TO MIDDLE EASTERN AND NORTH AFRICAN COUNTRIES (U.S. $*000) 


Total Credits 


(1960-June 1970) 


Country 

Amount 

Afghanistan ...... 

13.500 

Jordan ...... 

10,015 

Morocco 

18,300 

Sudan ....... 

21,500 

Syria ....... 

8,500 

Tunisia ...... 

.{2,SC2 

Turkey ...... 

92.452 

U.A.R 

26,000 

Total ..... 

207,129 


(July 1969-June 1970) 


Country 

Purpose 

Amount 

Afghanistan 

Agriculture 

5,000 

Morocco . 

Roads 

7 . 3 oo 

Tunisia . 

Water Supply 

10,500 

U.A.R. . 

Agriculture 

26,000 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION— IFC 

1818 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20433, U.S.A. 

Founded in 1956 as an affiliate of the World Bank to encourage the growth of productive private enterprise in its member 

countries, particularly in the less-developed areas. 

IFC INVESTMENTS IN MIDDLE EASTERN 
AND NORTH AFRICAN COUNTRIES 


(up to June 30th, 1969) 
(U.S.?) 


Country 

Operational 

Investments 

Standby and 
Underwriting 
Commitments 

Iran 

4,173,980 

- 

Morocco 

2,884,260 

— 

Sudan . 

688, S93 



Tunisia 

I3,9So,6S8 

— 

Turkey 

4,968,611 

— 

Total . 

56,448,176 

3 . 715.527 


G 4 
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OTHER UN ORGANIZATIONS 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL— ECOSOC 

New York City, U.S.A. 

UN Economic and Social Office in Beirut: POB 4656, 
Beirut Lebanon 


POOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION— EAO 

Rome, JbJy 

FAO Regional Office for the Near East : FAO Regional Rep , 
POB 2223 Agricultural Credit Basic Building lit 1 
Kasr el Eini St, Garden City Cairo, United Arab 
Republic 

FAO Regional Office tor Africa: FAO Regional Rep , PO 
Box 1628, UN Agency Building Norlh Maxwell Road, 
Accra Ghana 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION— UNESCO 

pans, France 

UNESCO Regional Centre for Science and Technology lor 
the Arab States: 8 Sb el Salamlik, Garden City, Cairo, 
U A R., f 1947 as the UNESCO Middle East Science 
Co-operation Office, name changed 1967, promotes 
regional co-operation and assists members in the follow- 
ing fields planning of scientific development, activities 
to promote advancement of science (basic science 
teaching, scientific and technical documentation, earth 
sciences, biological sciences research on natural re 
sources, marine sciences), activities aimed at promoting 
the application of science to economic development 
if/rJuarji}. cdnnaAma-, allied. research, in. engineering 
science and agriculture) 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION— WHO 

Geneva, Switzerland 

WHO Regional Office ter the Eastern Mediterranean: The 

Director, PO Box 1517, Alexandria, United Arab 
Republic 

WHO Regional Office for Africa: The Director, P O Box 6, 
Brazzaville, Republic of Congo 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZA' 
TION— ICAO 

Montreal, Canada 

ICAO Regional Office for the Middle East and Easter* 
Africa: 16 Hassan Ssbn, Zamalek, Cairo, U A.R. 
ICAO Regional Office for Africa: POB 2356, 15 boulevard 
de la Rdpublique Dakar, Senegal 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION— ILO 

Geneva, Switzerland 

ItO Regional Office for Africa: Chamber of Commerce 
Budding Mexico Square, POB 2788, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia 

Ito Area Office In Algiers: 19 avenue Claude Debussy, 

B P 226, Algiers, Algeria 

110 Area Office in Beirut: B P. 4656, Beirut. Lebanon 

ILO Area Office fn Cairo: g Sharia Willcocks Zamalek, 
Cano, U AR 

itO Area Office fn fjtanbul: Gfimfissuyu Caddesi 96. 
Ayazpa$a Istanbul, Turkey 

* 65 


UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN FUND— UNICEF 


New York City, U.S.A. 

UNICEF Field Office for the Eastern Mediterranean: Office 
of the Director, UNESCO Building POB 5902, 
Beirut, Lebanon (covers Cyprus, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon Saudi Arabia and Syria) 

Cairo: UNICEF Rep , 7 Sharia Lazoghh, Garden City 
Cairo, United Arab Republic (covers Libya 
Southern Yemen, Sudan U A R, and Yemen) 

Teheran: UNICEF Rep , P O B 13:4 Teheran Iran 
(covers Iran and Iraq) 

UNICEF Field Office for Europe and North Africa: Office of 
the Director, 20 rue Pauline Borghese, NeuiUysur- 
Seine 92, France 

Algiers: UNICEF Rep BP 585 R P , Algiers Algeria 
(covers Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia) 

Ankara: UNICEF Rep , PK 76, Yemjehrr, Ankara 


Kabul; UNICEF Rep , P O B 34, Kabul, Afghanistan 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION CENTRES 

Algiers: BP 803, ig avenue Claude Debussy, Algiers, 
Algeria 

Athens: 36 Amalia Ave, Athens 119 Greece (covers 
Cyprns Greece, Israel and Turkey) 

Baghdad: POB 2048 (Alwiyah), 27 J 2/1 Abu Nouwas 
St , Bataween Baghdad, Iraq 

Beirut: POB 4656, Bir Hassan, Beirut Lebanon (covers 
Jordan Kuwait Lebanon and Syria) 
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Cairo: B.P. 262 Sharia Osoris, Tagher Building, Garden 
City Cairo, United Arab Republic (covers Saudi Arabia, 
U.A.R. and Yemen). 

Kabul: P.O.B. 5, Shah Mahmoud Ghazi Watt, Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

Khartoum: P.O.B. 1992, House No. 9, Block 6.5.D.E., 
Nejumi St., Khartoum, Sudan. 


Rabat: B.P. 524, Angle ave. Urbain Blanc et rue de 
Nimes, Rabat, Morocco. 

Teheran: P.O.B. 1555, Off Takhte-Jamshid, 12 Kh. Bandar 
Pahlavi, Teheran, Iran. 

Tunis: B.P. 863, 61 Blvd. Bab Benat, Tunis, Tunisia, 
(covers Libya and Tunisia). 


TEXT OF UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
OF NOVEMBER 22nd, 1967 


“The Security Council, 

Expressing its continued concern with the grave situa- 
tion in the Middle East, 

Emphasizing the inadmissibility of the acquisition of 
territory by war and the need to work for a just and 
lasting peace in which every state in the area can live in 
security, 

Emphasizing further that all Member States in their 
acceptance of the Charter of the United Nations have 
undertaken a commitment to act in accordance with 
Article 2 of the Charter. 

1. Affirms that the fulfilment of the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace in the Middle East which 
should include the application of both the following 
principles: 

(i) withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from terri- 
tories occupied in the recent conflict; 

(ii) termination of all claims or states of belliger- 
ency and respect for and acknowledgement of 
the sovereignty, territorial integrity' and 
political independence of ever}' State in the 


area and their right to live in peace within 
secure and recognized boundaries free from 
threats or acts of force. 

2. Affirms further the necessity' 

(a) for guaranteeing freedom of navigation through 
international waterways in tire area; 

(b) for achieving a just settlement of the refugee 
problem; 

(c) for guaranteeing the territorial inviolability' 
and political independence of every' State in the 
area, through measures including the establish- 
ment of demilitarized zones; 

3. Requests the Sccrctary'-General to designate a 
Special Representative to proceed to the Middle East 
to establish and maintain contacts with the States 
concerned in order to promote agreement and assist 
efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted settlement 
in accordance with the provisions and principles in 
this resolution. 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the 
Security’ Council on the progress of the efforts of the 
Special Representative as soon as possible." 
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AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK— AfDB 

B P. 1387, Abidjan, Ivory Coilt 

Established September 1964 under the aegis of the UN^Economc Commission for Airica the Banl begat, operations 

MEMBERS 

Total Membership 31 African countries 

ORGANIZATION 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Composed of one representative from each member state 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Consists o! nine members responsible for the general 
operations of the Bank 

PrMident and Chairman ot Board ct Directors Abdbl- 
wabab Laeidi (Tunisia) 

Vice Presidents Sheikh M A Alamoody (Kenya) Louis 
Neoer (Mali) Ol*l Vincent (Nigeria) 


FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 
The initial authorised capital 6tock of the Bank con 
siating of 250 000 shares is equivalent to $250 million It 
is to be subscribed solely by African countries Hall ot the 
capital stock will be paid up the other half remains 
callable Each member must subscribe equally to both 
paid up shares and callable shares The paid up capital 
stock was to be paid w gold or convertible currency in six 
instalments over a period of five years ending March 1569 
At December 31st 1968 the equivalent of $217 8 
million, had been subscribed ot which $63 3 million had 
been paid m by May 31st 1970 


Country 

Subscriptions 
(million US?) 

Algeria 

24 5 

Burundi 


Cameroon 

, 4 « 


1 6 

Congo (Brazzaville) 

1 5 

Congo (Democratic Republ c) 

13 0 

Dahomey 

1 1 4 

Ethiop a 


Ghana 


Guinea 

* 5 

Ivory Coast | 

6 0 

Kenya 

6 0 

Liberia 1 

a 6 

Malawi | 

2 0 

Mali 

2 3 

Mauritania 1 

1 1 

Morocco 

*5 1 

Niger 1 

1 6 

Nigeria 

24 t 

Rwanda 1 


Senegal 

5 5 

Sierra Leone 

2 1 

Somalia 1 

2 2 

Sudan 

10 i 

Tanzania 

6 3 

Togo 

1 0 

Tunisia 

C 9 

Uganda 


United Arab Republic 

30 0 

Upper Volta 

» 3 

Zambia 

13 0 

Total 

21? 8 


AIMS AND 

The Bank seeks to contribute to the economic and social 
development of members either individually or jointly 
To this end it aims to promote investment of public and 
private capital in Africa to use its normal capital resources 
to make or guarantee loans and investments and to pro 
Vide technical assistance in the preparation financing and 
implementation of development projects The Bank may 
grant direct or indirect credits it may operate alone or in 
Concert with other financial institutions 
^ Prc Investment Unit has been established within the 
Bank. For the purpose of identification evaluation and 
preparation of projects in member countries the UNDP is 
to provide 52 7 million and the Bank $2 2 million over a 


ACTIVITIES 

five year period A co ordinating committee for the iden 
tification of multinational projects in the field of power 
transport and telecommunications has been established 
with ECA IBRD and UNDP under the chairmanship of 
the African Development "Bank. The Bank has entered into 
an agreement of co-operation with FAO and UNESCO and 
it is now in the process of establishing formal working 
relationship and co-operation with other specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. It is one of the executing 
agencies for UNDP projects in Alnta 
In order to increase its capital resources and raise money 
for lending at concessionary terms the Bank has promoted 
the establishment of an African Development Fond a 
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special fund -within the meaning of its Agreement. Con- 
tributions to the proposed fund are open to industrialized 
countries. From the contacts already made, very promising 
reactions have been received. 

Together -with a number of private banks, AfDB is 
promoting the International Financial Corporation for 
Investment and Development in Africa (Soci6t6 Inter- 
nationale financi&re pour les investissements et le ddveloppe- 
ment en Afrique — SIFIDA), registered in Luxembourg in 
July 1970, with a capital of $12.5 million. 

Other activities of the Bank are in the field of co- 
operation with national finance institutions, by joint 


financing of projects, equity participation in national 
finance institutions by the Bank, joint financing and 
appraisal of projects and the granting of technical assistance. 

The Bank is participating in a study regarding possible 
economic co-operation between Ghana and its neighbours, 
the Entente States ( see chapter on Conseil de l’Entente), 
which -would assist the promotion of trade between the 
six countries and also facilitate the establishment of larger 
industries which for their economic viability need a large 
market. 

In association -with UN, the Bank has also undertaken a 
survey on tourism in fourteen -west African countries. 


LOANS 


Date 

Country 

Purpose 

Amount 




(million U.S. $) 

April 1967 

Kenya 

Improvement of two international 



highways 

2.3 

June 1968. 

Tunisia 

Medjerda Valley irrigation scheme 

2-75 

July 1968 . 

Sierra Leone 

Investment in Sierra Leone National 



Development Bank 

0.12 

Sept. 1968 

Uganda 

Water supply and sewerage schemes 

0.23 

July 1969 . 

Liberia 

Foreign exchange costs of 15 MW gas 



turbine for Monrovia electric power 
system 

i -35 



East African Development 



Bank 

Participation in equity capital 

1.0 



Line of credit 

2.0 

xg6g 

Sierra Leone 

To Guma Valley Water Co. to in- 


Malawi 

crease water supply capacity 
Electricity Supply Commission pro- 

1-5 




ject 

3 -o 


Morocco 

Construction of high frequency power 



transmission and telecommunica- 
tions lines 

2.8 


Mali 

Construction of textile plant 

o -54 


Upper Volta 

Line of Credit to National Develop- 



ment Bank of Upper Volta 

2.0 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


1961 Feasibility studies on the setting up of a 

regional development bank by multi- 
national panel of experts. 

UN Economic Commission for Africa sets 
up Special Committee of nine member states 
to begin making arrangements to form 
Bank. 

Conference of African Finance Ministers 
approves formation agreements. 

Formation agreement comes into force; 65 
per cent of authorized capital stock sub- 
scribed. 

Inaugural meeting of Board of Governors, 
Lagos. Officials elected, Abidjan chosen as 
headquarters. 


1966 

July 

Second annual meeting of Board of Gover- 
nors. 

1967 

Aug. 

Topographical and soil survey on section of 
proposed TanZam railway commissioned. 


• 

Third annual meeting of Board of Governors, 
Abidjan. 


Oct. 

Co-operative programme agreed with FAO. 

1968 

Aug. 

Fourth annual meeting of Board of Gover- 
nors, Nairobi. 

1969 

June 

Co-operation agreed with UNESCO. 


Aug. 

Fifth meeting of Board of Governors, 
Freetown. 

1970 

Aug. 

Sixth annual meeting of Board of Gover- 


nors, Fort-La my. 


1962 

1963 Aug. 

1964 Sept. 

Nov. 
1964 Nov. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Annual Report. 

Quarterly Statements. 
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THE ARAB LEAGUE 

Midan Al Tahrir, Cairo, UAR 

_ . a[mp o{ Ara-b states is a voluntary association of sovereign Arab states designed to strengthen the close 
2 taS the^?d to co-ordinate tbw poUcies and activities and direct them towards the common good of all 
the Arab countries. 


Algeria 

Iraq 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 


Libya 
Morocco 
Saudi Arabia 
Sudan 
Syria 


Tunisia 

United Arab Republic 
Yemen Arab Republic 
Yemen People 3 Democratic Republic 



ORGANIZATION 


THE COUNCIL 

The supreme organ of the Arab League Meets in Starch 
and September Consists of representatives of the fourteen 
member states each of which ha3 one vote, and a representa 
tive for Palestine 

PERMANENT COMMITTEES 
There are ten Permanent Committees for Political 
Cultural Economical Social Military Legal Affairs 
Infonnat on Health Commutucat ons and Arab Human 
Rights 


SECRETARIAT 

Secretary General Muhammad AbdeL'Kbalxk Hassouna 
(UAR.) 

Assistant Secretaries General Dr S Nopal (U A R) Are* 
Zaher (Iraq) Assad Et Assad (Lebanon) Selui El 
Yafi (Syria) 

Military Assistant Secretary Gen Saad El Dm El 
Shazly (UAR) 

Economic Assistant Secretary Are* Zaher (Iraq) 




THE ARAB LEAGUE 


The Secretariat has departments of Economic, Political, 
Legal, Cultural, Social and Labour affairs, and for Petro- 
leum, Finance, Palestine, Health, Press and Information, 
Secretariat, Communications, and Protocol. 

ECONOMIC COUNCIL 

Established in 1950; first meeting 1953; composed of the 
Ministers of Economic Affairs or their representatives. 

COUNCIL OF ARAB ECONOMIC UNITY 

In June 1957 the Economic Council approved a Con- 
vention for Economic Unity; the Economic Unity Agree- 
ment has been signed by Jordan (1962), Syria (1962), 
U.A.R. (1962), Kuwait (1962), Morocco (1962), Iraq (1963), 
Yemen (1963) and Sudan (1968). It has been ratified by 
Kuwait (1962), U.A.R. (1963), Syria (1964), Iraq (1964), 
Jordan (1964), Yemen (1967) and Sudan (1969). After 
ratification by five members a Council of Arab Economic 
Unity was set up in June 1964: the aims of the Arab 
Economic Unity Agreement include removal of internal 
tariffs, establishing common external tariffs, freedom of 
movement of labour and capital, and adoption of common 
economic policies; Sec.-Gen. Abdel Muneim el Banka 
{see below: text of Arab Economic Unity Agreement, and 
further details). 

In August 1964 U.A.R., Iraq, Kuwait, Syria and Jordan 
ratified a resolution establishing the Common Market of 
Arab Stales, to operate from January 1st, 1965. Kuwait's 
National Assembly voted against implementation of the 
agreement in July 1965. 

SPECIALIZED AGENCY 

Arab Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organization: 

Cairo; proposed by Charter of Arab Cultural Unity, 
Baghdad 1964; aims to promote the ideals of Arab Cultural 
Unity {see below) and particularly to establish specialized 
institutes propagating Arab ideals and preparing research 
workers specializing in Arab civilization. 

Director-General: Dr. Abdel-Aziz El Saved. 

An Arab League Permanent Delegation has been estab- 
lished at UNESCO, and may act on behalf of Arab states 
not having delegates at UNESCO. 

Each member state submits an annual report on progress 
in education, cultural matters, and science. 

First session of General Conference was held in Cairo, 
July-August 1970. 

The Organization includes: 

Arab Regional Literacy Organization: Cairo. 

Institute of Arab Research and Studies: Cairo. 

Institute of Arabic Manuscripts. 

Permanent Bureau for Co-ordination of Arabization in the 
Arab World: Rabat. 

Museum of Arab Culture: Cairo. 

OTHER BODIES 

Joint Defence Council: Established in 1950 to implement 
joint defence; consists of the Foreign Ministers and Defence 
Ministers, or their representatives. 

Permanent Military Commission: Established 1950; com- 
posed of representatives of army General Staffs; main 
purpose: to draw up plans of joint defence for submission 
to the Joint Defence Council. 


Arab States Broadcasting Union: Cairo. 

Federation of Arab News Agencies: Beirut; f. 1965; this 
Federation will work on the establishment of an Arab 
Central News Agency. 

Arab Financial Institution for Economic Development: 

A resolution was passed in 1957 to establish an Arab 
Development Bank; U.A.R., Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Iraq and Kuwait signed the resolution; 
capital £20 million in gold; Kuwait has declared she will 
contribute a further £E 5 m i llion. 

Arab Postal Union: 28 Adly Street, Cairo, U.A.R.; f. 
1954; Aims: to establish more strict postal relations 
between the Arab countries than those laid down by the 
Universal Postal Union, to pursue the development and 
modernization of postal services in member countries; 
Dir. Dr. Anouar Bakir. Pubis. Bulletin (monthly). 
Review (quarterly). News (annual) and occasional studies. 

Arab Telecommunications Union: 83 Ramses Street, 
Cairo, U.A.R.; f. 1958; to co-ordinate and develop tele- 
communications between member countries; to exchange 
technical aid and encourge research. Mems.: Arab League 
countries; Pres. Mahmoud Muhammad Riad. 

Permanent Commission for the Problems of the Arab Gulf 
Emirates: Established in 1965 to assist the economic 
development of the Gulf states; Chair. Khaled Al Badr. 

Arab Labour Organization: Arab League Building, 
Midan Al Tahrir, Cairo; established in 1965 for co- 
operation between member states in labour problems; 
unification of labour legislation and general conditions 
of work wherever possible; research; technical assist- 
ance; social insurance; training, etc.; Dir. of Social and 
Labour Affairs of the Arab League Dr. Abdel- Wahhab 
El-Aschmaoui. 

Palestine Liberation Organization: Amman; f. 1964; 
this organization is separate from the Arab League, which 
provides it with funds and support; Chair. Yasir 
Arafat; Chief of Staff Palestine Liberation Army Col. 
Osman Haddad. 

Arab Board for the Diversion of the Jordan River: Cairo; 
f. 1964 to co-ordinate engineering aspects of diverting the 
headwaters of the River Jordan, to deprive Israel of water; 
main projects include the Mukhaiba Dam on the River 
Yarmuk (Jordan), to be linked by tunnel to the East Ghor 
Irrigation Scheme, and to serve as a storage dam for water 
diverted from rivers farther north (Litani, Hasbani, 
Wazzani and Banias) ; the activities of the Board have been 
interrupted by the Arab-Israeli hostilities. 

Arab Unified Military Command: Cairo; f. 1964 to co- 
ordinate military policies with regard to the liberation of 
Palestine. 

Arab Organization for Standardization and Metrology 

(ASMO): n Mohamed Marashly St., Zamalek, P.O.B. 690, 
Cairo, U.A.R.; f. 1968 to assist in the establishment of 
national standardization and metrology bodies in the Arab 
States, co-ordinate and unify specifications and standards; 
to unify technical terms and symbols, methods of testing, 
analysis, measurements, calibration and quality control 
systems; and to co-ordinate Arab activities in these areas 
with corresponding international efforts. Mems.: Algeria, 
Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Syria, U.A.R. Sec.-Gen. Dr. Mahmoud 
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Mohamad Salama (U A R ( Pubis Annual Report (in 
French and English) Standarduaho i and Metrology (in 
Arabic) reports recommendations and information 

pamphlets 

Arab Council for Civil Aviation 10 El Nil St Cairo 
f 1967 to control and co-ordinate the technical aspects of 
aviation between member countries 
Arab Afr Carriers' Organization (AACO) 707 South Bloc 
STARCO rue George Picot Lebanon l 1965 to co- 
ordinate and promote co-operation in the activities of 
Arab airl ne companies Pres (1970-71) Gen Zouheir 
Akbel Sec Gen Salih A Salaam 
Arab Union of Automobile Clubs and Tourist Societies 
8 Kasr El Nil St Cairo i 1965 
Arab Engineering Union 81 Ramses St Cairo co 
operates with the Arab League in matters concerning the 
engineering profession holds a conference on scientific 
engineering studies every two years 
Arab Cities Organization POB 4954 Luwait f 1957 
deals with the scientific cultural and social aspects of town 
development planning administration, etc holds con 
ferences every two years — next Conference Tunis summer 
1971 the main Arab Town Councils are members 44 were 
itpiesrated, at the First Conference in Beirut Dir Tales 
Al-Tabsr 

Arab Organization for Administrative Sciences 8 

Salaheldm St Cairo l 1969 to develop administrative 
sciences and improve admin strative machinery and 


financial anaars related to administration Pres Dr 
Has San Tewfik 

Administrative Tribunal of the Arab League Cano 

t 1964 began operations 1966 

SPECIAL BUREAUX 

Bureau tor Boy totting Isml, Damascus Commissioner 

General Muhammad Mabgoob 

Pan Arab Organization tor Social Defence against 
Crime Arab League Bldg Mi dan A1 Tahnr Cairo 
Sec Gen Dr Abdel WaHHab El-Aschmaooi 

The international Arab Bureau for Narcotics Cairo 
Dir Gen. Gen Ahmad Amen Albadiqah (U A R.) 

The International Arab Bureau for Defence against 
Crime Baghdad Dir Gen Amer Al-Moktar 
(I raq) 

The International Arab Bureau for Police dealing with 
Crime Damascus Dir Gen Ashes Elijeery 
(S yria) 

Arab Students Hostel, for women Cano 

SPECIAL INSTITUTE 
Library Cairo 

Information Offices New York (with branches at 
Washington Chicago San Francisco Dallas) Geneva 
Bonn Rio de Janeiro London New Delhi Rome Ottawa 
Buenos Aires Tokyo Paris, Dakar and Nairobi Offices are 
planned in Addis Ababa Ankara Lagos, Copenhagen dan 
Madrid 


budget 


VAR. 

Kuwait 
Saudi Arab a 
Iraq 
Morocco 
Syria 
Algeria 

100 00 


EXPENDITURE 1969-70 



/E 

$ 

General Secretariat 

Institute of Arab Research 

758 739 

3 238 750 

and Stud es 

Pan Arab Organization for 1 
Social Defence agamst 

79 073 ( 

18500 

Crime 1 

Permanent Bureau for Co- 
ordination of Arabizat on 

18 329 | 

! 

66 112 

in the Arab World 
Industrial Development 

— 

226 378 

Centre 

Arab Regional Literacy Or 

| T 39 175 

617 260 

gamzation 

j &9 3«5 

180760 

Total 

I 064 68 1 

4 347 76° 


CONTRIBUTIONS (%) 

(r9?o) 

15 16 Tunisia 4 67 

15 00 Sudan 4 25 

iz 47 Lebanon 3 00 

12 20 Jordan 1 50 

7 25 Libya 13 30 

3 00 Yemen AR. 1 00 

6 20 Yemen P DR. r 00 
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RECORD OF EVENTS 


1945 Pact of the Arab League signed, March. 

1946 Cultural Treaty signed. 

1950 J oint Defence and Economic Co-operation Treaty. 

1952 Agreements on extradition, writs and letters of 
request, nationality of Arabs outside their 
country of origin. 

1953 Formation of Arab Telecommunications and 
Radio Communications Union. 

Agreements for facilitating trade between Arab 
countries. 

Founding of Institute of Advanced Arab Studies, 
Cairo. 

1 953 Convention on the privileges and immunities of 
the League. 

First Conference of Arab Education Ministers, 
Cairo, December. 

1954 Formation of Arab Postal Union. 

Nationality Agreement. 

1956 Agreement on the adoption of a Common Tariff 
Nomenclature. Establishment of the Arab 
Potassium Company. 

1957 Agreement on the creation of Arab Financial 
Institution for Economic Development, June. 

1957 Cultural Agreement with UNESCO signed, 
November. 

*958 Co-operation Agreement between the Arab 
League and the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. 

1959 First Arab Oil Congress, Cairo, April. 

1960 Inauguration of new Arab League HQ at Midan 
A1 Tahrir, Cairo, March. 

Second Arab Petroleum Congress, Beirut, October. 
Co-operation Agreement between the Arab 
League and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the UN. 

1961 Agreement to establish a Universal Arab Airline. 
Third Arab Petroleum Congress, Alexandria. 
Kuwait joins League. 

Arab League force sent to Kuwait. 

Syrian Arab Republic rejoins League as indepen- 
dent member. 

Agreement on the establishment of the Arab 
Organization for Administrative Sciences. 
Agreement with WHO on exchange of medical 
information, May. 

1962 Agreement to establish economic unity (see 
beloiv: sections on Council of Arab Economic 
Unity and on Arab Economic Unity Agreement). 
Council Meeting at Shtoura, Lebanon in August, 
to hear Syrian complaints against the U.A.R. 


U.A.R. announced intention of leaving Arab 
League. 

Council Meeting re-convened at Cairo in Septem- 
ber to reappoint Secretary-General. Boycotted by 
U.A.R. 

1963 Arab League decides to withdraw troops from 
Kuwait, leaving only token force, January - 
February. 

U.A.R. resumes active membership of League, 
March. 

Agreement to establish an Arab Navigation 
Company, December. 

Agreement on establishment of an Arab Organiza- 
tion on Social Defence against Crime. 

Fourth Arab Petroleum Congress, Beirut, 
November. 

1964 Cairo conference of Arab leaders on the exploita- 
tion by Israel of the Jordan waters, January. 
Second Conference of Arab Education Ministers, 
Baghdad, February. 

First session of the Council of Arab Information 
Ministers, Cairo, March. 

Arab Common Market approved by Arab Econo- 
mic Unity Council, August. 

Second meeting on Jordan waters, September. 
First Conference of Arab Ministers of Com- 
munications, Beirut, November. 

1965 Arab Common Market established, January. 
Emergency meeting on German recognition of 
Israel, March. 

Fifth Arab Petroleum Congress, Cairo, March. 

1965 Second session of the Council of Arab Information 
Ministers, Amman, April. 

Third Meeting on Jordan waters, May. Tunisia 
absent. 

Casablanca Conference of Arab leaders, Septem- 
ber. Tunisia absent. 

Establishment of Arab Air Carriers’ Organization. 
Agreement on Arab Co-operation for the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. 

Establishment of Arab Union of Automobile 
Clubs and Tourist Societies, October. 

1966 Third Session of the Council of Arab Information 
Ministers, Damascus, February. 

Cairo Conference of Arab leaders, March. Tunisia 
absent. 

Cairo Conference of Arab leaders, June. 

Cairo Conference of Arab Foreign Ministers, 
September. Tunisia absent. 

First session of Arab League Administrative 
Court, September. 
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1967 Fourth session of the Council of Arab Information 
Officers February 

Sixth Arab Petroleum Congress Baghdad March 

Meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers Kuwait June 

Cairo meeting of Heads of State of Algeria Iraq 

Sudan Syria U A R July 

Meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers Khartoum 

August. Topics discussed included Arab oil em 

bargo against USA and U K and preparations 

for a meeting of Arab leaders 

Conference of Arab leaders in Khartoum August 

It was decided to resume oil supplies to the West 

Syria absent 

Extraordinary Session of the Council of Arab 
Information Ministers Bizerta September 
Meeting of Arab Economic Ministers Algiers 
November 

Meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers Cano 
December 

Establishment of Civil Aviation Council for Arab 
States 

Agreement to establish an Arab Tanker Company 
December 

1968 First Conference of Arab Tourist Ministers 
Cairo February 

Third Conference of Arab Education Ministers 
Kuwait February 

Meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers Cairo Sep- 
tember Tunisia absent 

Establishment of an Arab Fund for Economic and 
Social Development 

1969 Permanent Council of Co operation Experts 
established to promote co-operative movement in 
Arab States January 


First Session of the Arab States Broadcasting 
Union (ASBU) Khartonm February 
Fifth session of the Council of Arab Information 
Ministers Cairo February 
Emergency meeting of Foreign Ministers Cairo 
August Planned response to the A 1 Aqsa mosque 
fire and called for an Islamic Sum m it Conference 
to be held in September 

1969 Meeting of Joint Defence Council November 
Discussed acceleration of military mobilization 
against Israel 

Summit Meeting held in Rabat December Heads 
of State unable to agree on the question of 
member states commitments to a joint military 
contingency plan 

Establishment of the Industrial Development 

Centre for the Arab States 

Fust Conference of Arab Health Ministers Cairo 

1970 Sixth session of the Council of Arab Information 
Ministers Cairo January 

Establishment of the Arab Organization for 

Agricultural Development 

Establishment of the Arab Educational Cultural 

and Scientific Organization 

Seventh Arab Petroleum Congress Kuwait 

March 

1971 Seventh session of the Council of Arab Infonna 
bon Ministers Cairo February 

First Arab Conference on the Teaching of 
Administrative Sciences Cairo February 
First Conference for Arab Social Affairs Ministers 
Cairo March 


1969 


PUBLICATIONS 


Daily and fortnightly Bulletin [Arabic and Engl sh) 

New York Office Arab World [monthly) and News and 
Views 

Geneva Office Le Monde Arabs (monthly) and Nouvelles 
du Monde Arabs (weekly) 

Buenos Aires Office Arabia Review (monthly) 


Rio de Janeiro Office Onente Arabs (monthly) 

Rome Office Rassegna del Mondo Arabo (monthly) 
London Office The Arab (monthly) 

New Delhi Office A l Arab (monthly) 

Bonn Office Arabtsche Konespondent (fortnightly) 
Ottawa Office Spotlight on the Arab World (fortnightly) 
The Arab Case (monthly) 
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THE PACT OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES 

(March 22nd, 1 945) 


Article 1 

The League of Arab States is composed of the indepen- 
dent Arab States which have signed this Pact. 

Any independent Arab state has the right to become a 
member of the League. If it desires to do so, it shall submit 
a request which will be deposited with the Permanent 
Secretariat-General and submitted to the Council at the 
first meeting held after submission of the request. 

Article 2 

The League has as its purpose the strengthening of the 
relations between the member states; the co-ordination of 
their policies in order to achieve co-operation between 
them and to safeguard their independence and sovereignty; 
and a general concern with the affairs and interests of the 
Arab countries. It has also as its purpose the close co- 
operation 0/ the member states, with due regard to the 
organization and circumstances of each state, on the 
following matters: 

(а) Economic and financial affairs, including commercial 
relations, customs, currency, and questions of agri- 
culture and industry. 

(б) Communications; this includes railways, roads, avia- 
tion, navigation, telegraphs and posts. 

(c) Cultural affairs. 

(d) Nationality, passports, visas, execution of judgments, 
and extradition of criminals. 

(e) Social affairs. 

if) Health problems. 

Article 3 

The League shall possess a Council composed of the 
representatives of the member states of the League; each 
state shall have a single vote, irrespective of the number 
of its representatives. 

It shall be the task of the Council to achieve the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of the League and to supervise the 
execution of agreements which the member states have 
concluded on the questions enumerated in the preceding 
article, or on any other questions. 

It likewise shall be the Council’s task to dccido upon the 
means by which the League is to co-operate with the 
international bodies to be created in the future in order to 
guarantee security and peace and regulate economic and 
social relations. 

Article 4 

For each of the questions listed in Article 2 there shall 
be set up a special committee in which the member states 
of the League shall bo represented. These committees 
shall be charged with the task of laying down the prin- 
ciples and extent of co-operation. Such principles shall be 
formulated as draft agreements, to bo presented to the 
Council for examination preparatory to their submission 
to the aforesaid states. 

Representatives of the other Arab countries may take 
part in the work of the aforesaid committees. The Council 
shall determine the conditions under which these repre- 
sentatives may be permitted to participate and the rules 
governing such representation. 

Article 5 

Any resort to force in order to resolve disputes arising 
between two or more member states of the League is 


prohibited. If there should arise among them' a difference 
which does not concern a state’s independence, sovereignty, 
or territorial integrity’, and if the parties to the dispute 
have recourse to the Council for the settlement of this 
difference, the decision of the Council shall then be 
enforceable and obligator}’. 

In such a case, the states between whom the difference 
has arisen shall not participate in the deliberations and 
decisions of the Council. 

The Council shall mediate in all differences which 
threaten to lead to war between two member states, or a 
member state and a third state, with a view to bringing 
about their reconciliation. 

Decisions of arbitration and mediation shall be taken by 
majority vote. 

At tide 6 

In case of agression or threat of aggression by one state 
against a member state, the state which has been attacked 
or threatened with aggression may demand the immediate 
convocation of the Council. 

The Council shall by unanimous decision determine the 
measures necessary to rcpulso the aggression. If the 
aggressor is a member state, his vote shall not be counted 
in determining unanimity. 

If. as a result of the attack, the government of the State 
attacked finds itself unable to communicate with the 
Council, that state's representative in the Council shall 
have the right to request the convocation of the Council 
for the purpose indicated in the foregoing paragraph. In 
the event that this representative is unable to communicate 
with the Council, any member state of the League shall 
liave the right to request the convocation of the Council. 

Article 7 

Unanimous decisions of the Council shall be binding 
upon all member states of the League; majority decisions 
shall be binding only upon those stales which have 
accepted them. 

In either case the decisions of tho Council shall be en- 
forced in each member stale according to its respective 
basic laws. 

Article 8 

Each member slate shall respect the systems of govern- 
ment established in the other member states and regard 
them as exclusive concerns of those states. Each shall 
piedgo to abstain from any action calculated to change 
established systems of government. 

Article g 

States of the League which desire to establish closer 
co-operation and stronger bonds than are provided by this 
Pact may conclude agreements to that end. 

Treaties and agreements already concluded or to be 
concluded in the future between a member state and 
another state shall not be binding or restrictive upon other 
members. 

Article 10 

The permanent seat of tho League of Arab States is 
established in Cairo. Tho Council may, however, assemble 
at any other place it may designate. 
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Article il 

Tte Council of the League shall convene in ordinary 
session twee a year in March and in September It shall 
convene m extraordinary session upon the request of two 
member states ol the League -whenever the need arises 

Article 12 

The League shall have a permanent Secretariat General 
which shall consist of a Secretary-General Assistant 
Secretaries and an appropriate number of officials 

The Cotrnol of the League shall appoint the Secretary 
General by a majority of two-thuds of the states of the 
League The Secretary General with the approval of the 
Conned shad appoint the Assistant Secretaries and the 
principal officials of the League 

The Council of the League shall establish an admims 
tcative regulation for the functions ol the Secretariat 
General and matters relating to the Staff 

The Secretary General shall have the rank of Ambas 
sador and the Assistant Secretaries that of Ministers 
Plenipotentiary 

The first Secretary General of the League is named in an 
Annex to this Pact 

Article 13 

The Secretary General shall prepare the draft of the 
budget of the League and shall submit it to the Council 
for approval before the beginning of each fiscal year 

The Council shall fix the share of the expenses to be 
borne by each state of the I-eagne This share may be 
reconsidered if necessary 

Article 14 

The members of the Conned of the League as well as the 
members of the committees and the officials who are to be 
designated m the administrative regulation shall enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunity when engaged in the 
exercise of their functions 

The building occupied by the organs of the League shall 
be inviolable 


Article 18 

If a member state contemplates withdrawal from the 
League it shall inform the Council of its intention one 
year before such withdrawal is to go into effect. 

The Conned of the League may Consider any state which 
fads to fulfil its obligations under this Pact as having 
become separated from the League, this to go mto effect 
upon a unanimous decision of the states not counting the 
state concerned 


Article 19 

This Pact may be amended with the consent of two- 
thirds of the states belonging to the League especially in 
order to make firmer and stronger ties between the member 
states, to create an Arab Tribunal of Arbitration and to 
regulate the relations of the League with any international 
b wiies to be created in the future to guarantee security and 
peace 

Final action on an amendment cannot be taken prior to 
the session following the session in which the motion was 
initiated 

If a state does not accept such an amendment it may 
withdraw at such time as the amendment goes into effect 
without being bound by the provisions of the preceding 
article 

Article 20 

This Pact and its Annexes shall be ratified according to 
the basic laws in force among the High Contracting Parties 

The instruments of ratification shall bo deposited with 
the Secretariat General of the Councd and the Pact shall 
become operative as regards each ratifying state fifteen 
days after the Secretary Genera! has received the in 
sfcroments oi ratification from lout states 

This Pact has been drawn uo in Cairo in the Arabic 
language on this 8th day of Rabi II thirteen hundred and 
sixty four (March 22nd 1945) in one copy which shall be 
deposited in the safe keeping of the Secretariat General 

An identical copy shall be delivered to each state of the 
League 


Article 1 5 

The first meeting of the Councd shall be convened at the 
invitation of the head of the Egyptian Government 
Thereafter it shall be convened at the invitation of the 
Secretary-General, 

The representatives of the member states of the League 
Shall alternately assume the presidency of the Council at 
each of its ordinary sessions 


Article 16 

Except in cases specifically indicated in this Pact a 
majority vote of the Councd shall be sufficient to make 
enforceable decisions on the following matters 
(a) blatters relating to personnel 
( 5 ) Adoption of the budget of the League 
(«) Establishment of the administrative regulations for 
the Conned the Committees and the Secretariat 
General 

(d) Decisions to adjourn the sessions 


AriicZe 17 

member state of the League shad deposit with th 
one f°?y ° f CVCT y treaty or agreemen 
concluded or to be concluded in the future between itse! 
and another member state of the League or a third state 


Annex Regarding Palestine 

Since the termination of the last great war the rule of 
the Ottoman Empire over the Arab countries among them 
Palestine which had become detached from that Empire 
has come to an end She has come to be autonomous not 
subordinate to any other state 

The Treaty of Lausanne proclaimed that her futore was 
to bo settled by the parties concerned 
However even though she was as yet unable to control 
her own affairs the Covenant of the League (of Nations) 
in 1919 made provision for a regime based upon recognition 
of her independence 

Her international existence and independence in the 
legal sense cannot therefore be questioned any more than 
could the independence of the other Arab countries 
Although the Outward manifestations of this rndepen 
dence have remained obscured lor reasons beyond her 
control this should not bo allowed to interfere with her 
participation in the work of the Conned of the League 
The states signatory to the pact of the Arab League axe 
therefore of the opinion that considering the special 
circumstances of Palestine and until that Country can 
effectively exercise its independence the Council of the 
League should take charge of the selection of an Arab 
representative from Palestine to take part m its work 
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Annex Regarding Co-operation with Countries which are not 
Members of the Council of the League 

Whereas the member states of the League will have to 
deal in the Council as well as in the committees with 
matters which will benefit and affect the Arab world at 
large; 

And whereas the Council has to take into account the 
aspirations of the Arab countries which are not members 
of the Council and has to work toward their realization; 


Now therefore, it particularly behoves the states sig- 
natory to the Pact of the Arab League to enjoin the 
Council of the League, when considering the admission of 
those countries to participation in the committees referred 
to in the Pact, that it should do its utmost to co-operate 
with them, and furthermore, that it should spare no effort 
to learn their needs and understand their aspirations and 
hopes; and that it should work thenceforth for their best 
interests and the safeguarding of their future with all the 
political means at its disposal. 


SUMMARY OF CHARTER OF ARAB CULTURAL UNITY 

The Charter of Arab Cultural Unity supersedes the Cultural Treaty of 1945. 

It was drawn up in Baghdad on February 29th, 1964. 

PREAMBLE 

Concerning the common basis of the cultural and intellectual heritage of the Arab States and the value of co-operation in 
education, culture and science to the insurance of Arab human rights and the building and advancement of human 

civilization. 


Article 1. The aims of education in bringing up a genera- 
tion in Arab ideals. 

Article 2. Agreement between Member States for co- 
operation and exchange of personnel, organization of 
conferences and co-ordination of activities in educational 
and technical matters. 

Article 3. Agreement to develop and merge the Cultural 
Department, Institutes of Arabic Manuscripts and the 
Institute of Higher Arabic Studies to be included in frame- 
work of Arab League and to be called The Arab Educa- 
tional, Cultural and Scientific Organization. 

Article 4. On standardization of education methods and 
qualifications, teacher training and administration of 
educational institutes. 

Article 5. On co-ordination in higher education; aim to 
establish a federation of Arab Universities. 

Article 6. On co-operation in the endeavour to make 
primary education compulsory and improve secondary 
education. 

Article 7. On exchange of specializations. 

Article 8. On the endeavour to bring up the younger 
generation adherent to religious principles. 

Article 9. On promoting the education of women. 

Article 10. Arabic to be the common language of in- 
struction wherever possible. 

Article 11. On the endeavour to spread knowledge of all 
aspects of the Arab countries among member states. 

Article 12. On the production of a "master book” as 
main reference book for education in Arab history, etc. 

Article 13. On the spiritual, national, professional and 
scientific basis for the education of teachers. 

Article 14. On the establishment of a teachers' association. 

Article 15. On revival, safeguarding and dissemination 
of Islamic Arab culture, language and script. 


Article 16. On translation of ancient and foreign books, 
and encouragement of intellectual production. 

Article 17. On the unification of scientific and civilization 
terms to assist Arabization. 

Article 18. On the establishment of a council for Aca- 
demics. 

Article 19. On the endeavour to improve relations 
between public libraries, museums and art galleries, and 
on archaeological co-operation. 

Article 20. On co-operation in the arts and mass media. 

Article 21. On co-operation to issue special literary, 
scientific and artistic copyright laws for Arab League 
Countries. 

Article 22. On the establishment of a publication registra- 
tion centre in each country; bibliographical information 
to be sent to the Arab Educational, Cultural and Scientific 
Organization. 

Article 23. On regulations governing the exchange of 
professors, teachers and experts. 

Article 24. On the interchange of pupils and students and 
interim agreements on the equality of certificates pending 
implementation of Article 4. 

Article 25. On general co-operation. 

Article 26. On encouraging travel for cultural, scouting, 
and sporting purposes in the Arab countries. 

Article 27. On bringing closer together and unifying 
where possible separate legislative trends; and on intro- 
ducing comparative legal studies of Arab countries in 
schools and universities. 

Article 28. On co-operation in the co-ordinating of efforts 
internationally and especially with UNESCO. 

Articles 29-32. On procedures for ratification, member- 
ship of non-Arab League countries, and method of with- 
drawal. 
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ARAB ECONOMIC UNITY AGREEMENT 


The Economic Unity Agreement betv, een the member states of the Arab League was drawn up in Cano on June 6th 1962 
and subsequently came into effect on April 30th 1964 The Agreement was sl gned m 1962 by Jordan Kuwait Morocco 
Syna and U A K in 1963 by Iraq and Yemen and in 1968 by Sudan It has been ratified by Kuwmt (1962) CAR (1963) 
Iran Iordan and Syria (1964} Yemen (1967) and Sudan (1969) The Unity Council held its first meeting m Cmro on 
^ June 3rd 1964 

The Agreement is summarized below 


OBJECTS 


Preamble 

The Governments of the member states of the Arab 
League desirous of organizing between them and unifying 
their retation3 on bases accommodating to the natural 
and historical ties between them and for the purpose of 
creating the best conditions for the growth of their economy 
for promoting their nches and for ensuring the prosperity 
of their peoples have agreed on creating a complete 
unity between them to be achieved gradually with the 
maximum possible speed ensuring tho transition to the 
desired situation without causing harm to their essential 
interests 

Article x 

The main objective of the Agreement is to attain 
complete Arab Economic Unity The Arab State will thus 


have a unified integrated proportionate Arab economy 
guided by one single economic policy for all the component 
parts The member states and their nationals are guaran 
teed equality in the following 

(t) Freedom of movement of persons and capital 

(2) Freedom of exchange of domestic and foreign 
goods and products 

(3) Freedom of residence work employment and 
ex excise of economic activities 

(4) Freedom of transport and transit and of using means 
of transport ports and cml airports 

(3) Rights of ownership of making one s will and of 
inheritance 


METHODS 


Article 2 

The Arab states are required to work for accomplishing 
the following 

(1) The Arab states should be made one customs zone 
subject to a smgle administration. Customs tariffs 
legislations and regulations applied in these states should 
be standardized. This is to be achieved by gradual abolition 
of customs duties between the Arab states for ensuring 
the exchange of Arab-made goods and the eventual 
removal of duties altogether In addition customs duties 
should be adjusted between the Arab states so as to 
axnva at standard rates ss respect cl tbs outside world 
To this way the Arab states would be converted into one 
market where both home-produced and imported goods 
could move without being subject to any duties other 
than those imposed in respect Qt the outside world 

(2) The Arab states should work for standardizing their 
import-export policies and all relevant regulations It is a 
prerequisite for the creation of one Arab market to have 
import-export policies and regulations unified and co- 
ordinated 

(3) Standardizing transport and transit systems As 
toe means of transport will enjoy freedom of movement 
between all parts of the Arab homeland they should 
necessarily become subject to standard regulations 

(4) Trade agreements and payments agreements with 
outside countries mo to be concluded collectively by the 
Arab states The creation of one Arab market makes it 
necessary to have such agreements concluded jointly 
-relations the outside world will be unified. 

(5} Policies related to agriculture industry and internal 
tUde should be co-ordinated. Economic legislation should 
ue standardized in a man ner ensuring equal terms to all 
nationals oi the contracting countries in respect of work in 


agriculture industry or any other calling The co- 
ordination of these policies and legislations is an inevitable 
sequence to the creation of the United Arab Market where 
Arab nationals are to be guaranteed the right of taking np 
any profession or any economic activity anywhere m the 
Arab world 

(6) Steps should be taken to co-ordinate labour and 
social legislation In so far as Arab workers are to enjoy 
the freedom of working anywhere they please in the Arab 
homeland it is necessary to make them all subject to one 
labour law and to the same social security rules 

(7) (a) Steps should be taken to co-ordinate legislation 
concerning government and municipal taxes and. duties 
and all other taxes pertaining to agriculture industry 
trade real estate and investments in a manner ensuring 
equal opportunities 

(1>) Measures should be taken to prevent the duplication 
of taxes and duties levied on the nationals of the contracting 
countries 

(8) The monetary and fiscal policies and all relevant 
regulations of the contracting countries should be co 
ordmated before the standardization of currency 

(9) Standardizing the methods of the classification of 
statistics 

(to) All necessary measures should be taken to ensure 
the attainment of the goals specified in Articles x and 2 of 
the Agreement 

It I is however possible to bypass the principle of 
standardization in respect to certain circumstances and 
certain countries — this being made with the approval of 
the Arab Economic Unity Council 
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ORGANIZATION 


Articles 3-10 

Article 3 provides for the establishment of a body with 
the name of "The Arab Economic Unity Council”. This 
Council will have its centre in Cairo and will be composed 
of a full member from each of the contracting parties. 
Decisions are taken by a two-thirds majority. Each state 
has one vote. 

The Council has been vested with all necessary powers 
for implementing the rules of the Agreement and its 
protocols, for running the subsidiary committees and 
establishments and for appointing members of staff and 
experts. 

Branching from the Unity Council are a number of 
permanent and provisional committees. 

The permanent committees are: 

(1) The Customs Committee, whose task will be to 
handle oustoms technical and administrative affairs and 
transit affairs. 

(2) The Monetary and Financial Committee. This 
Committee will undertake the handling of affairs pertaining 
to monetary matters, banking taxes, duties and other 
financial affairs. Two Sub-Committees have been formed: 

(а) Sub-Committee on Financial and Taxation Affairs; 

(б) Sub-Committee on Monetary Affairs. 

(3) The Economic Committee. It will be the duty of 
this Committee to handle matters pertaining to agriculture, 


industry, trade, transport, communications, labour and 
social affairs. Five Sub-Committees have been formed: 

(a) Agricultural Growth Sub-Committee; (b) Industrial 
Co-ordination and Mineral Wealth Development Sub- 
Committee; (e) Planning and Trade Co-ordination Sub- 
Committee; (d) Planning and Transport and Communica- 
tions Co-ordination Sub- Committee; (e) Social Affairs Sub- 
Committee. 

The Council and its subsidiaries enjoy financial and 
administrative autonomy. The Council will have a special 
budget to which the member-states will subscribe at the 
rate of their subscriptions to the budget of the Secretariat- 
General of the Arab League. The Council has been entrusted 
with the tasks of formulating regulations and legislations 
aiming at the creation of a unified Arab customs zone and 
at co-ordinating foreign trade policy. The conclusion of 
trade agreements and of payments agreements has been 
made subject to the approval of the Council. The Council 
is also entrusted with the task of co-ordinating economic 
growth, laying down programmes for the attainment of 
common economic development plans, co-ordinating 
policies for agriculture, industry and external trade, 
working out transport and transit regulations and unifica- 
tion of regulations on labour and social security, and 
harmonizing financial and monetary policies with the 
purpose of standardizing currency. It will also formulate 
all other legislation necessary for the achievement of the 
purposes of the Agreement. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Articles 11-20, Protocols 

The implementation of the Agreement is to take place 
in successive stages and in the shortest possible time. The 
Council has been required to draw up a practical plan for 
the stages of implementation and to define the legislative, 
administrative and technical measures necessary for each 
stage taking into consideration the appendix concerning 
the necessary steps for the realization of Arab Economic 
Unity, which is attached to the Agreement and constitutes 
an integral part of it. Article 15 stipulates that any two or 
more of the contracting parties have the right to conclude 
agreements for economic unity wider than that provided 
for under the Agreement. 

The Council shall exercise its powers in accordance with 
resolutions which it mil pass, which will be executed by 
the member-states in accordance with their constitutional 
rules. 

The Governments of the contracting parties have pledged 
not to promulgate any laws, regulations or administrative 
decisions of a nature which might conflict with the 
Agreement or its Protocols. However, the contracting 
parties have been given the freedom, under the Agreement’s 
First Protocol, to conclude bilateral economic agreements, 
for extraordinary political or defensive purposes, with 
outside parties, provided that such bilateral agreements 
contain nothing prejudicial to the objectives of this 
Agreement. 

The Agreement’s Second Protocol places limitations on 
the powers of the Arab Economic Unity Council. In the 
course of an initial period not exceeding five years (but 
which can be renewed for up to ten years) the Council 
is required to study the necessary steps for co-ordinating 


the economic, financial and social policies and for the 
attainment of the following objectives: 

(a) The freedom of the movement of persons and the 
freedom of work, employment, residence, ownership, 
making one's will, and inheritance. 

(b) Giving unrestricted and unqualified freedom to the 
movement of transit goods without any restrictions in 
respect of the type or nationality or the means of transport. 

(c) Facilitating the exchange of Arab goods and Arab 
products. 

(d) The freedom of exercising economic activities — it 
should be understood that this should cause no harm to 
the interests of some of the contracting parties at this 
stage. 

(e) The freedom of using ports and civil airports in a 
maimer guaranteeing activation and development. 


At its first session held in Cairo from June 3rd-6th, 1964, 
the Economic Unity Council decided to interpret the time 
periods suggested in the Second Protocol in such a manner 
as to speed up the accomplishment of the various phases. 
Thus the Council considered the five-year period proposed 
as a maximum limit for the completion of the necessary 
studies. The Council also resolved to benefit from the rule 
established in Article 4 of the Protocol, which provided 
for the following: 

"Two parties or more can, if they so desire, agree on 
ending the introductory stage or any other stage, and move 
directly to comprehensive economic unity.” 
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The Council has therefore begun by studying the 
practical steps to bo taken for the achievement of economic 
unity It was decided that the Arab Common Market 
project should be accomplished as quickly as possible A 
Technical Committee was assigned with the study of the 
subject, and its detailed report vras debated and approved 
by the Council at its second meeting on August 7th, 
T964 

The resolution passed at that meeting called for exemp- 
ting from customs duties all agricultural and animal 
products as well as natural resources and industrial goods 
exchanged between the members of the Arab Market This 
exemption will be either complete or gradual It vras also 
resolved that in the case of gradual exemption the rate 
should be ten per cent in respect of industrial goods and 
twenty per cent for agricultural products to be efiective 
from the beginning of 1965 


The Arab Common Market came into operation on 
January 1st 1965, with U A R-, Iraq Syria, Jordan and 
Kuwait as members However, the Kuwait Rational 
Assembly voted against ratification of the A 
in July 1965 The four remaining members of th% Council 
met again in Amman in November 1965 
In mid 1966 the Economic Unity Council atj 0 pt e d a 
resolution calling for the creation of an Arab Payments 
Unton The purpose of the projected Union is to reduce or 
eliminate non tariff restrictions imposed by national 
governments for balance of payments reasons 
In May 1968 at a meeting of the Economy Unity 
Council it was agreed that free movement of industrial 
products between member states should be achi eV6 d by 
1971, and tariffs on agricultural products wer e t 0 ^9 
completely abolished during 1989 
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CENTRAL TREATY ORGANIZATION— CENTO 

Old Grand National Assembly Building, Ankara, Turkey 


The Central Treaty Org ani zation aims to provide mutual security and defence for member countries and seeks the 
peaceful economic development of the region through co-operative effort. CENTO replaced the Baghdad Pact 

Organization after the withdrawal of Iraq in March 1959 - 


MEMBERS 

Iran Pakistan Turkey 


United Kingdom 


The United States is a member of the Organization’s Military, Economic, and Counter-Subversion 
Committees, and signed bilateral agreements of military and economic co-operation with Iran, 

Pakistan and Turkey in Ankara in March 1959. 


ORGANIZATION 


THE COUNCIL 

Ministerial Level: Meets normally once each year in 
rotation at CENTO country capitals. Attended by Foreign 
Ministers or senior Cabinet Ministers. 

Deputies Level: Meets in Ankara under the Chairman- 
ship of the Secretary-General. Attended by Ambassadors 
resident in Ankara, and a senior representative from the 
Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The United States is 
represented at the Council meetings, both at Ministerial 
and Deputy level, by an observer who participates fully 
in the discussions. 

Committees of the Council: (1) Military Committee, 
(2) Counter-Subversion Committee, (3) Liaison Committee, 
(4) Economic Committee. 

SECRETARIAT 

Eski Bliyuk Millet Meclisi Binasi, Ankara, Turkey 
Secretary-General: H.E. Tukgut MenemencioSlu (Tur- 
key). The Secretariat is divided into four divisions: 
Political and Administration, Economic, Public Rela- 
tions, and Security, 


PERMANENT MILITARY DEPUTIES GROUP 
The Military Committee is represented in Ankara by the 
Permanent Military Deputies Group comprising five senior 
officers of the rank of Lieutenant-General or its equivalent. 

COMBINED MILITARY PLANNING STAFF 
Chief of Staff: Maj.-Gen. R. H. Anthis, U.S.A.F. (United 
States); has international staff of officers from three 
services of the five member nations of the Military 
Committee. 

TRAINING AND RESEARCH INSTITUTES 
CENTO Institute of Animal Reproduction: Set up 1961 
at Malir, West Pakistan, with equipment and an Adviser 
provided by the United Kingdom. 

CENTO Scientific Co-ordinating Board: P.O.B. 1S28, 
Teheran; f. 1966; operates regional scientific programmes 
for Council of Scientific Education and Research; Scientific 
Sec. Dr. M. L. Smith. 

Regional Research Centre for Virus Diseases: f. 1962 at 
the Razi Institute in Teheran with equipment valued at 
£50,000 supplied by the United Kingdom. 
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Map shows projected Turkey -Iran road and rad developments For progress to date see below 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Palnstan-Iran road link joining Karachi Lasbclla Quetta 
Zahidan and Kerman in progress. 

Folds tan-inn road link joining Lasbclla, Pishin and 
Bandar Abbas in progress 

Turkey-Iran road link joining Bagijli, Reiaijeh and 
Tabm-Teheran main road at Zanjan completed 

Torkey-lran road link joining Cure Hakkan and Bagijli 
under construction 

Turkey-Iran rad link (including a ferry across Lake Van) 
joining Mu? Tatvan Khoy and Sharafkhaneh under 
construction, Muj-Tatvan section completed 1964, 
remainder scheduled for completion by 1971 

Pakistan-Iran rail link joining Bad to Zahidan and 
Quetta under construction. 

Development of the ports of Trabzon and Iskenderun 
Trabion project completed in 1963 First stage of 
Iskenderun project finished in 1969 The second stage 
1* under construction. 

CENTO Airway, USA. and the United Kingdom has e 


contributed considerable amounts towards improved 
navigational and other aids for regional air traffic Now 
virtually completed 

High frequency radio telecommunication links between 
London and key regional stations, t e Istanbul, 
Ankara. Teheran, Karachi and Dacca First stage 
completed in 1964, in full operation 1963 

Ankara-Teheran-Karachi microwave links project, in- 
volving 88 relay stations and 13 air navigation stations 
opened 1965 completed 1966 Teheran Control Centre 
opened *969 

Development of public health m the CENTO region — 
eradication of malaria, control of smallpox, teaching 
of preventive medicine, environmental sanitation, 
hospital administration, health education, family 
planning etc 

Scientific co-operation— -development of science and tech- 
nology and the peaceful uses of atomic energy CENTO 
Scientific Co-ordinating Board provides courses and 
undertakes research. 
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Agriculture: increased production, development policy, 
banking and credit, forestry, pest control, land classifi- 
cation and soil survey, irrigation systems. 

Animal production and health: improved annual breeding 
and control of virus and parasitic diseases of livestock. 

Advisory Group on Minerals Development: covering work 
on border geological surveys, training in geological 
mapping techniques, stratigraphic surveys and investi- 
gations of possible exploitation of phosphate deposits. 

Technical Assistance Programme: training fellowships in 
specialized subjects in all three countries, visits and 


tours of experts, working and travelling seminars and 
conferences of experts, financed by the Multi-lateral 
Technical Co-operation Fund (MTCF) at current level 
of U.S. $315,000 per year. 

A Senior Industrial Development Advisor was appointed 
in 1970 to examine industrial development in Pakistan, 
Iran and Turkey. 

SECRETARIAT BUDGET 
(1970-71) 

U.S. $1,000,000 (approx.) 


RECORD OF EVENTS 


1955 Turkey and Iraq signed Baghdad Pact, February. 
United Kingdom acceded to the Pact, April. 
Pakistan acceded to tho Pact, September. 

Iran acceded to the Pact, November. 

International Secretariat established, December. 

1956 United States joined Economic and Counter- 
Subversion Committees of tho Pact. 

1958 Pact's Headquarters and staff moved to Ankara. 

1959 Bilateral defence agreements signed between the 
United States, Turkey, Pakistan and Iran, March. 
Iraq withdrew from the Pact, March. 

Opening of Nuclear Centre in Teheran, June. 

Name of Organisation changed to CENTO, August. 

1960 Establishment of new Permanent Military Deputies 
Group in Ankara, January. 

Development Loan Fund agreed to loan $6 million 
to Turkey to help build Turkey-Iran Railway. 

1961 First stage of High-Frequency Telecommunication 
link opened between London, Istanbul, Ankara and 
Teheran, June. 

Contract for $16,490,000 awarded by U.S. Govern- 
ment to build microwave telecommunications 
system. 

1962 Visit to CENTO Headquarters of Vice-President of 
the United States, Mr. Lyndon Johnson, August. 
Visit to CENTO Headquarters of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shahanshah of Iran, October. 

1963 CENTO project for the development of the Turkish 
port of Trabzon completed, aided by a grant of 
£180,000 from the United Kingdom. 

1964 United States Development Loan Fund agreed to 
loan over $18 million to meet foreign exchange 
requirements for completion of CENTO Turkey- 
Iran railway. CENTO Permanent Military Tele- 
communication System linking Ankara, Teheran and 

, 1 Rawalpindi officially inaugurated at cost of over 
$2 million provided by U.S. United Kingdom 
announced increased financial aid to CENTO: from 
April 1965 £1 million annually. First section of 
Turkey-Iran railway, Mu$ to Tatvan (100 km.) 
completed and put into service. 


1965 CENTO Microwave Telecommunications system 
handed over for operation to governments of 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan (June). 

1966 CENTO Microwave Telecommunications System 
officially dedicated (April). 

Section of CENTO Turkey-Iran Road between 
Sivelan (Turkey) and Rezaiyeh (Iran) officially 
dedicated (June). 

1967 CENTO Conference on National and Regional 
Agricultural Development Policy. 

1968 CENTO Conference on Earthquake Hazard Mini- 
mization met in Ankara, and called for the establish- 
ment of an Association for Earthquake Studies 

(July). 

CENTO Family Planning Study Tour visited family 
planning centres and clinics in a round the world 
tour (Novcmbcr-Dccembcr). 

1969 Decision to set up an Industrial Development Wing 
within the CENTO Secretariat (May). An Industrial 
Planning Board will act as co-ordinator for technical 
assistance. 

The Jinnah Post-Graduate Medical Centre in 
Karachi was adopted as a CENTO-supported 
regional institution (May). 

Reduction achieved in telegraph and telephono 
rates over the CENTO Microwave System. 

1970 Seventeenth session of Council of Ministers held in 
Washington (May) . 

1971 Workshop on Clinical and Applied Research on 
Family Planning visited the CENTO Region 
(February). 

Regional Co-ordinating Board on Communicable 
Diseases met in Ankara to discuss a cholera sur- 
veillance plan (March). 

Symposium on Central Banking, Monetary and 
Economic Development, held in Izmir (April). 

1 8th Session of the Council of Ministers held in 
Ankara (April-May). 
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PACT OF THE CENTRAL TREATY ORGANIZATION 

(Febroary 24th, 1955) 


Article i 

Consistent with Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter tho High Contracting Parties will co-operate for 
their security and defence Such measnres as they agree to 
take to give effect to thi3 co- operation may form the subject 
of special agreement with each other 

Article 2 

In order to ensure the realization and effect application 
of the co-operation provided for m Article x above the 
competent authorities of the High Contracting Parties 
will determine the measures to be taken as soon as the 
present Pact enters into force These measnres will become 
operative as soon as they have been approved by the 
Governments of the High Contracting Parties. 

Article 3 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to refrain from 
any interference whatsoever in each other's internal 
affairs They will settle any dispute between themselves in 
a peaceful way in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter 

Article 4 

The High Contracting Parties declare that the disposi 
turns of the present Pact are not in contradiction with any 
of the international obligations contracted by either of 
them with any third state or states They do not derogate 
from and cannot be interpreted as derogating from the 
said international obligations The High Contracting 
Parties undertake not to enter into any international 
obligation incompatible with the present Pact 

Article 3 

This Pact shall be open for accession to any member state 
of the Arab League or any other state actively concerned 


with the security and peace in this region which is fully 
recognized by both of the High Contracting Parties 
Accession shall come into force from the date of which the 
instrument of accession of the state concerned is deposited 
with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Iraq 
Any acceding State Party to the present Pact may con 
elude special agreements m accordance with Article i v 
with one or more states Parties to the present Pact The 
competent authority of any acceding State may determine 
measures in accordance with Article 2 These measures 
will become operative as soon as they have been approved 
by the Governments of the Parties concerned 


Article 6 

A Permanent Council at Ministerial level will be set up 
to function within the framework of the purposes of this 
Pact when at least four Powers become parties to the Fact. 
The Council will draw up its own rules of procedure 


Art tele 7 

This Pact remains in force for a period of five years 
renewable for other five year periods Any Contracting 
Party may withdraw from the Pact by notifying the other 
parties in writing of its desire to do so six months before 
the expiration of any of the above mentioned periods, in 
which case the Pact remains valid for the other Parties. 


Article 8 1 

This Pact shall be ratified by the Contracting Parties 
and ratifications shall be exchanged at Ankara as soon as 
possible Thereafter it shall come into force from the date 
of the exchange of ratifications The three texts of the Pact 
in Arabic, Turkish and English are equally authentic 
except in the case of doubt when the English text shall 
prevail 



THE MAGHREB PERMANENT CONSULTATIVE 

COMMITTEE 

(COMITY PERMANENT CONSULTATIF DU MAGHREB) 

47 avc. Habib Bourguiba, Tunis, Tunisia 

A permanent committee established in 1964 for economic co-ordination, meeting four times a year. 

MEMBERS 

Algeria Libya Morocco Tunisia 


ORGANIZATION 


Secretariat: 1 rue de Grfecc, Tunis, Tunisia; f. 1965; each 
member country is represented by one delegate who 
exercises his functions permanently at the Head- 
quarters of the Committee; Delegates Mohammed 
Larbi (Algeria), Abdelkader Benslimane (Morocco), 
Chadli Tnani (Tunisia) ; Sec. Mustapha El Kasri; 
budget U.S. ? 1 00, 000, provided by equal donations 
from the member states. 

Centro for Industrial Studies: Tangier, Morocco; f. 1968 to 
co-operate with industrial development plans in the 
member states and to carry out studies and research 
relevant to these plans; annual budget U.S. $2 million, 
to be provided by the UNDP and the Maghreb states; 
Dir. Mohamed Daya (Tunisia); Project Dir. Stephan 
Klinghoffer (Austria). 


Maghreb Committee on Tourism: Tripoli; f. 1966. 

Maghreb Committee on Postal and Telecommunications 
Co-ordination: Libya; f. 1965. 

Maghreb Esparto Bureau: Algiers; f. 1965. 

Commission on Transport and Communications: Tunis, 
Tunisia; f. 1968 to integrate the transport systems of 
the Maghreb countries; four subsidiary committees 
have been set up; 

Maghreb Committee on Air Transport: Rabat. 

Maghreb Committee on Railways: Algiers. 

Maghreb Committee on Shipping: Tunis. 

Maghreb Committee on Roads: Algiers. 

Maghreb Committee on Insurance and Reinsurance: 

Rabat. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 


1964 

October First meeting of the Economic Ministers of the 
four Maghreb countries, Tangier. Two bodies 
to be set up: the permanent consultative 
committee, which would implement decisions 
on economic co-ordination; and an institute 
of industrial studies, which would harmonize 
joint industrial planning. 

The four countries should work towards the 
establishment of a tariff union and towards 
joint negotiation with outside institutions 
and organizations. 

November Second Conference of Ministers. 

1965 

March First meeting of the Permanent Consultative 
Committee, Algiers. Inner organization and 
operation of the Committee: three commis- 
sions appointed: one to draw up a schedule of 
the economies of the four countries, in order to 
be able eventually to establish relations with 
the important economic communities; a foreign 
trade commission to consider means of 
co-ordinating the export of citrus fruits, 
wines, esparto and olive oil, and to study 
the problems of duty-free trade within the 


Maghreb; and a commission to study the 
co-ordination of industry and energy, and to 
seek markets for Maghrebi industrial products. 

May Third meeting of the Maghreb Economic 

Ministers, Tripoli. Plans agreed for the co- 
ordination of exports of citrus fruits, wines, 
esparto and olive oil. An esparto bureau 
established in Algiers to handle the exports of 
all four countries. Special commissions set up 
for statistics, accounting, and the steel indus- 
try, and it was agreed to study improvement 
of telecommunication links. Secretariat for the 
Consultative Committee established. 

October Meeting of Maghreb Committee on Tourism, 
Algiers. Meeting of Commission on Transport 
and Communications, Tunis. 

November Signing of convention setting up Committee 
on Railways. 

December Meeting of Consultative Committee, Algiers. 

Studied reports on co-ordination of transport 
and tourism in the Maghreb, and on industry 
and postal and telecommunications agree- 
ments. 
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THE MAGHREB PERMANENT CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


Fourth annual meeting o! the Maghreb I 
Economic Ministers Algiers Flans agreed for 
establishment of a permanent secretariat in 
Tunis under direction of Mohuod Crtr 
xaooi with budgetary and administrative 
responsibilities to aid the Consultative Com 
mlttee Mohavied Cberkaoui appointed 
Director of Consultative Committee agree- 
ment on co-ordination of commercial statistics 
in Maghreb budget approved for 1966 
Meeting of Commission on Trading Relation* 
Torus Discussion of liberalisation of Maghreb 
reciprocal trade relations 
Robert Gardiner Exec Sec of UN RCA 
announced that the proposed Maghreb Secre 
tanat with additional UN staff was to replace 
the Consultative Committee 
Permanent Maghreb Committee on Tounsm 
created in Algiers 

Meeting of Maghreb Air Transport Committee 
Algiers agreement for study group to examine 
constitution of a Maghreb Airlines Company 

Meeting of Permanent Consultative Commit 
tee Rabat discussion of possible negotiations 
with EEC and inter Maghreb trade relations 
Indefinite postponement of Maghreb Eco- 
nomics Ministers meeting originally planned 
for May 1966 

Meeting of the Advisory Committee on Educa 
tion Algiers 

Agreement between presidents of National 
Airlines to form a stogie company to be 
called Air Maghreb 

Fifth meeting of Economic Ministers in Tunis 
Decision to draft a new agreement on general 
economic co-operation A Maghreb Bank is to 
be created and a multinational system of 
payments is envisaged 

Meeting of Maghreb Air Transport Committee 
Rabat Agreement on the creation of Air 
Maghreb and on other co-operation projects 
concerning air transport. 


First meeting of the Administrative Council 
of the Centre for Industrial Studies Tripoli 
Approval of study programmes on fertilizers 
desalini ration of seawater and training of 
skilled manpower 

April Meeting of Commission on Transport and 
Commun cations Tunis Recommendation for 
a master plan to be drawn Up of transport 10 
the Maghreb region 

May Meeting in Algiers of Mixed Commission on 

Frontier Formalities Recommendations were 
made on facilitating the movement of travellers 
between Maghreb countries by road and rail 

July Meeting of representatives of Insurance 

Companies of the Maghreb countries Decision 
to create a Maghreb Committee on Insurance 
and Re- insurance 

Meeting m Tunis of trade union leaders of the 
Maghreb countries Decis on to hold annual 
meetings and to organize joint seminars 

October Meeting of experts in Tunis to examine reports 

on problems of customs commerce and ex 
ternal payments 

November Meeting of experts in Rabat on agricultural 
exchanges 

Ordinary session of Committee on Railways 

J969 

March Meeting of experts in Algiers to examine study 
on industry 

May Second extraordinary session of Centre for 

Industrial Stud es 

Meeting of government delegates to study 
synthesis report on economic co-operation 

1970 

March Sixth meeting of Economic Ministers post 
poned because of absence of Libya 

July Meeting held without participation of Libya 

who later in summer announced withdrawal 
from organization Programme for 1970-71 
drawn up studies on co-operation in tounsm 
national infrastructures transport export 
policies etc Mauritania attended meeting as 
an observer 
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THE MAGHREB PERMANENT CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 

STATUTES 

Signed at Tunis, October ist, 1964, by the Economic Ministers of the four member states. 


Article 1. The Permanent Consultative Committee is an 
organism in which representatives of the four countries 
of the Maghreb are brought together. It is composed of a 
President and eight members, of whom four are titulary 
representatives and four are deputies. 

Article 2. The President of the Permanent Consultative 
Committee must have the rank of Minister. The Presidency 
is entrusted to each of the member states in turn for the 
duration of one year. 

Article 3/ The President may arrange to be assisted 
by a Vice-President who will be the titulary representative 
of the country which is holding the Presidency. 

Article 4. The Government of each of the countries of 
the Maghreb will appoint a deputy titulary member with 
the rank of Director of Central Administration. 

The representatives of each country will be able to 
command the help of these experts in case of need. 

Article 5. The Permanent Consultative Committee is 
provided with a Permanent Secretariat headed by an 
Administrative Secretary appointed by the President. 

The location of the Secretariat will vary according to 
the location of the Presidency. 

Article 6. The Permanent Consultative Committee will 
have correspondents in each member state appointed by 


the government concerned. These correspondents must 
establish a Central Administration, and preferably some 
organizations and services with the object of planning 
economic programmes. 

Article 7. Meetings of the Permanent Consultative 
Committee will be held at least once every three months 
when called by the President. At the same time as the 
President calls members of the Committee to meetings, 
he will present them with a programme embodying the 
proposals which he has received from the member coun- 
tries. 

Article 8. The proceedings of every session of the 
Permanent Consultative Committee must be recorded in 
Minutes drawn up by the President in office. These minutes 
must receive the unanimous approbation of the members 
of the Committee. 

Article 9. The President will supply each of the members 
of the Committee with a copy of all documents brought 
to his attention, as well as any document likely to be of 
value to the Committee. 

Article 10. The President will submit the budget 
planned to cover the expenses of the Permanent Con- 
sultative Committee for the approbation of the Maghreb 
Council of Economic Ministers. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY-OAU 

P .0 Bo* 3243 ,i AfiiU Ababa. Ethiopia 


Founded n 63 at Add* Ababa to promote nmty add mternatronal co-operabod among Ainoan states and to 
eradicate all forms of colonialist^ in Ainca Members 41 Afncan states 



MEMBERS 


Algeria 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central Afncan Republic 
Chad 

Congo (Brazzaville) 

^zmgo '(EiermicnA-R. B.vpifcJrti'j 

Dahomey 

Equatorial Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

The Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory Coast 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Libena 

Libya 

Madagascar 


Malawi 

Mali 

Mauntama 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Binvyia. 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

United Arab Republic 
Upper Volta 
Zambia 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


There were various attempts at establishing an int<* 
Afncan organization before the OAU Charter was draivn 
up In November 1958 Ghana and Guinea (later Joined by 
Slab) drafted a Charter which was to form the basis of a 
Union of African States In January 1961 a conference was 
held at Casablanca attended by the heads of state of 
Ghana Guinea Mali Morocco and representatives of 
Libya and of the provisional government of the Algerian 
Republic (GPRA) Tunisia Nigeria Liberia and T06 0 
declined the invitation to attend An Afncan Charter n ,as 
adopted and it was decided to set up an Afncan Military 
Command and an Afncan Common Market 

Between October i960 and March 1961 three conferences 
were held by French speaking Afncan countnes at 
Abidjan Brazzaville and Yaounde None of the twel v « 
countnes which attended these meetings had been preset 
at the Casablanca Conference These conferences fed 
eventually to the signing in September 1961 at Tananan vc 
of a charter establishing the Cfmon afneame et malgac^ 
winch was succeeded in 1965 by the Organisation eoptMt*”* 
afncaine et nalgache 

In May 1951 a conference was held at Monrovia attended 
by the heads of state or representatives of nineteen 
Countnes Cameroon Central African Republic ChAd 
Congo Republic (ex French) Dahomey Ethiopia Gab° n 


Ivory Coast Liberia Madagascar Mauntama Niger 
Nigena Senegal Sierra Leone, Somalia Togo, Tunisia and 
Upper Volta They met again (with the exception of 
Tunisia and with the addition of the ex Belgian Congo 
Republic) in January 1961 at Lagos and set up a per 
tnauent secretariat and a standing committee of Finance 
Ministers and accepted a draft charter for an Organization 
Of Inter Afncan and Malagasy States 

It was the Conference of Addis Ababa held va 1963 
which finally brought together Afncan states despite the 
regional political and linguistic differences which divided 
them. The Foreign Ministers of thirty Afncan states 
attended the Preparatory Meeting held in May Algeria 
Burundi Cameroon Central Afncan Republic, Congo 
(Brazzaville) Congo (Leopold ville) Dahomey Ethiopia 
Gabon Ghana Guinea Ivory Coast Libena Libya 
Madagascar Mali Mauntama Morocco Niger, Nigeria 
Rwanda Senegal Sierra Leone Somalia Sudan Tan 
ganyika Tunisia Uganda United Arab Republic Upper 
Volta 

The topics discussed by the meeting were (r) creation 
of the Organization of Afncan States (2) co-operation 
among Afncan states m the following fields economic and 
social education culture and science collective defence 
(3) decolonization (4) apartheid and racial discrimination 
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ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY 


(5) effects of economic groupings on the economic develop- 
ment of Africa; (6) disarmament; (7) creation of a Perma- 
nent Conciliation Commission; (8) Africa and the United 
Nations. 

The Heads of State Conference which opened on May 
23rd drew up the Charter of the Organization of African 


Unity, which was then signed by the heads of thirty states 
on May 28th, 1963. The Charter was based essentially on 
the concept of a loose association of states favoured by the 
Monrovia Group, rather than the federal idea supported 
by the Casablanca Group, and in particular by Ghana. 


ORGANIZATION 


ASSEMBLY OF HEADS OF STATE 

The Assembly of Heads of State and Government meets 
annually to co-ordinate policies of African States. Resolu- 
tions arc passed by a two-thirds majority, procedural 
matters by a simple majority. Last meeting June 1971; 
next meeting June 1972, Rabat. 

Chairman (1971): President Moktar Oulu Daddah 
(Mauritania). 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Consists of Foreign and/or other Ministers and meets 
twice a year, with provision for extraordinary sessions. 
Each session elects its own Chairman. Prepares meetings 
of, and is responsible to, the Assembly of Heads of State. 
By September 1969 thirteen Ordinary Meetings and six 
Extraordinary' Sessions had been held. 

ARBITRATION COMMISSION 
Commission 0? Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration: 
Addis Ababa; f. 1964; consists of 2r members elected 
by the Assembly of Heads of State for a five-year term; 
no state may have more than one member; has a 
Bureau consisting of a President and two Vice- 
Presidents, who shall not be eligible for re-election; 
to hear and settle disputes between member states by 
peaceful means; Pres. M. A. Odksanya (Nigeria). 

SPECIALIZED COMMISSIONS 

The Assembly of Heads of State and Government at its 
third ordinary session at Addis Ababa in November 1966 


ratified the recommendations for the regrouping of the 
Six Specialized Commissions into the following three; 
Economic and Social Commission (also in charge of 
Transport and Communications). 

Educational, Cultural, Scientific and Health Commission. 
Defence Commission. 

LIBERATION COMMITTEE 

Co-ordinating Committee tor Liberation Movemenb In 
Africa: Bar es Salaam, Tanzania; f. 1963; to provide 
financial and military aid to nationalist movements in 
dependent countries; Sixteenth Session was held in 
February 1970; Sec. M. Macomb:: (Tanzania). 

SECRETARIAT 

P.O. Box 3243. Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Tho General Secretariat is a permanent and central 
organ of the OAU. It carries out functions assigned to it 
in the Charter of the OAU and by other agreements and 
treaties made between member states. Departments: 
Political, Legal, Economic and Social, Educational and 
Cultural, Press nnd Information, Protocol, Administrative. 

Sccretory-Gcncral: Diablo Tr,ixt Boubacar (Guinea). 

Assistant Secroiarics-Goneral: H. B. Musa (Nigeria), 
GnATir.?? L. Pognon (Dahomey), Mohami:d Saunouu 
(Algeria), J. D. Buliro (Kenya). 


AIMS AND PURPOSES 


To promote unity and solidarity among African States. 

To co-ordinate and intensify their efforts to improve 
living standards in Africa. 

To defend their sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
independence. 


To eradicate all forms of colonialism from Africa. 

To promote international co-operation, having due regard 
to the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


BUDGET 

Member states contribute in accordance with their 
United Nations' assessment. No member state shall be 
assessed for an amount exceeding 20 per cent of the yearly 
regular budget of the Organization, 
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principal events 


IUv Conference of Independent African States a* 
Addis Ababa agreed to set up OAU Coordinating 
Committee for liberation Movements set np Id 
Addis Ababa 

Aug First meeting of Council of Ministers, Dakar 
Recognition of the Angolan government w-emia 
of Holden Roberto 

Nov Fust extraordinary meeting of Council of Jlimsters. 
Addis Ababa on the Algerian Moroccan Border 
Dispute Ad hoc Commission set np, to arbitrate 
in the dispute, consisting of Ethiopia Ivory 
Coast, Mali, Nigeria, Senegal, Sudan and Tangan- 
yika 

Dec Meeting of the OAU ad hoc Commission in Abidjan 

Idnssa Diaxra (Mali) appointed President Bamako 
designated headquarters of the Commission 

1964 

Feb Second extraordinary meeting of Conned of 
Ministers Dar es Salaam, to consider army 
mutinies in East Africa Recommends replacement 
of British troops by detachments from other 
African states Discussion of Ethiopian SomahaO 
border dispute 

Second regular meeting of Council of Minister# 
Lagos Resolution to refuse aircraft and ships 
going to and from South Africa overflight of 
transit facilities Appeal to apply strict economic 
military, political and diplomatic sanctions against 
South Africa The Council called on the British 
Government to prevent the threat of unilateral 
independence by the minority regime m Southern 
Rhodesia 

July First meeting at Assembly af Heads of State. 
Cairo Permanent Secretariat and Headquarters 
established at Addis Ababa, Diallo Telli to b e 
Secretary General Decision to m corporate tb« 
Commission for Technical Co-operabon in Africa 
(CCTA) as an organ of OAU from January 

Sept. Third extraordinary meeting of Council of 
Ministers Addis Ababa, to discuss the Congolese 
Situation. Ad hoc Commission set up, consisting 
of Cameroon, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea. NigenS, 
Somalia Tunisia U A.R. and Upper Volta, with 
Jomo Kenya tta as effective Chairman, to support 
the Congolese government m its policy of national 
reconciliation and seek to bring about normal 
relations between the Congolese government and 
its neighbours 

J 965 

Jan. CCTA incorporated as the Scien tific Technical 
and Research Commission of OAU 

Feb Meeting of Council of Ministers at Nairobi pro- 
poses establishment of an African Defend* 
Organization 


June Extraordinary session of Council of Ministers, 
Lagos Five member committee set up to examine 
allegations of subversion in Ghana Five-member 
committee appointed to assist nationalist move- 
ments m Rhodesia 

Oct. Second Assembly of Heads of State, Accra Chad, 
Dahomey Gabon Ivory Coast Madagascar, Niger, 
Togo and Upper Volta were absent Establishment 
of an African Defence Organization recommended 
Committee of five on Rhodesia was set up 

Nov First meeting of Committee of Five, Dar es 
Salaam 

Dec Sixth extraordinary session of Council of Minis- 
ters convened at Addis Ababa to discuss Rhode 
■syn's, -iMOasnfCRfZk c/. vaAcptn/iRSKR Vasdatinm . it 
adopted to combat the illegal government in 
Rhodesia 

1966 

Jan Meeting of Committee of Five on Rhodesia in 
Accra 

Feb Sixth Ordinary Session of Council of Ministers was 

held in Addis Ababa Committee of solidarity 
with Zambia established 

Sept Meeting of ad hoc Commission on Refugees in 
Addu Ababa It was reported that there are about 
480000 African refugees from Angola Congo 
(Democratic Repubbc), Mozambique Portuguese 
Guinea, Rwanda and Sudan 

Nov Seventh Ordinary Session of Conned of Ministers 
met in Addis Ababa ( 

Meeting of Heads of State in Addis Ababa. 
Resolutions passed on Rhodesia and the border 
dispute between Ethiopia and Somalia 

1967 

Jan Meeting of the Ad Hoc Commission on the 
Algerian Moroccan border dispute in Tangier* 
Sleeting of the Consultative Committee on 
Budgetary and Financial matters 

Feb- 

March Eighth Ordinary Session of the Council of S tw- 
isters held In Addis Ababa 

Apnl Sleeting of the Scientific Council for Africa In 
Addis Ababa 

Sept. Ninth Ordinary Session of the Council of Ministers 

met in Kinshasa 

Fourth meeting of the Assembly of Heads of 
State and Governments met in Kinshasa Seven- 
teen Heads of State attended Appointment, of 
Mission of Six Heads of State to find solution for 
-.Nigerian conflict. Agreement reached on border 
dispute between Somalia and Kenya 

Oct. Conference m Addis Ababa on the problem* of 
the 750 000 refugees in Africa, jointly organixed 
by OAU, Economic Commission for Africa, UN 
r High Commissioner for Refugees and the Dag 
Hammarskjold Foundation. Recommendation 
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1968 

Feb. 

July 

Sept. 

Dec. 


1969 

Feb. 

March 

April 

June 

July 

Aug.- 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Dec. 


made that each African country should absorb a 
number of refugees. A bureau for the education 
and placement of refugees is to be established 
■within the framework of the OAU Secretariat. 


Tenth ordinary session of the Council of Ministers 
held in Addis Ababa. 

Meeting of Consultative Committee on Nigeria in 
Niamey. Discussions attended by both Nigerian 
and Biafran leaders. 

Fifth Meeting of Heads of State in Algiers. 
Twenty-two Heads of State attended. Resolution 
passed supporting Nigerian Federal Govern- 
ment’s efforts to reunify the country. Resolution 
passed calling for withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Arab territory. Diallo Telli re-elected 
Secretary-General for a further four-year term. 
Conference of African nationalist organizations 
called by the OAU Liberation Committee was 
held at Morogoro, Tanzania. Recommendation 
made that in future, all guerrilla training should 
be carried out in Africa, and that military and 
technical instructors from countries outside 
Africa should not be allowed to lecture on politics 
or ideology. Seven leading nationalist organiza- 
tions were represented. 


14th Session of the OAU Liberation Committee. 
Stephen Mhando (Tanzania) elected Chairman. 
Meeting of OAU Ministerial Council called on 
both sides in the Nigerian war to implement an 
immediate cease-fire and then negotiate. 
Conference of African Ministers of Labour in 
Algiers. Ministers of 35 countries resolved to 
establish a single central trade union. Resolution 
passed calling for reform of the structure and 
programmes of the International Labour Organi- 
sation and for greater participation of African 
countries in its administration. 

Meeting of OAU Consultative Co mmi ttee on 
Nigeria in Monrovia, Liberia. 

Agreement signed with UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees providing for close co-operation and 
regular consultations concerning refugee problems 
in Africa and measures to solve them. 

OAU Conference on the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, Kinshasa. 

Pan-African Cultural Festival held in Algiers. 

Thirteenth Ordinary Session of Council of 
Ministers held in Addis Ababa. 

Sixth Meeting of Heads of State held in Addis 
Ababa. Resolution passed appealing for a cease- 
fire and peace talks to end the Nigerian civil war, 
on the basis of a united Nigeria. Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, , Sierra Leone, Tanzania and Zambia 
abstained. 

Ninth session of the Advisory Committee on 
Budgetary and Financial Matters held in Addis 
Ababa. 


1 6th Session of the OAU Liberation Committee 
at Moshi, Tanzania. Efforts of the freedom 
fighters in the previous six months were com- 
mended and the setting up of a special fund to 
help liberation movements in Portuguese terri- 
tories was recommended. 

Feb.- 

March 14th Session of Ministerial Council passed a 
resolution on decolonization which included an 
appeal to all nations not to collaborate on the 
Cabora Bassa dam project. It also condemned 
military and other co-operation by NATO 
countries with "the racist regimes of South Africa, 
Portugal and Rhodesia”. 

Aug. Meeting of Council of Ministers. Resolution 
tabled by Kenya condemning western arms sales 
to South Africa. Decision made to reactivate the 
Defence Commission, with a new mandate, to 
concentrate on the "growing threat from southern 
Africa”. 


Sept. Seventh Meeting of Heads of State, attended by 
14 Heads of State and three Prime Ministers; 
other states sent delegations. Resolution passed 
demanding the withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
territories occupied in the June 1967 war.Resolu- 
tion passed condemning arms sales to southern 
Africa particularly from Britain, France and 
Federal Germany. Eight countries did not support 
the resolution: Malawi, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Rwanda, Niger, Gabon, Lesotho, Madagascar. 
The meeting decided to send a mission of Foreign 
Ministers to countries selling or intending to sell 
arms to South Africa, and also debated sanctions 
against countries with economic and trade rela- 
tions with South Africa and Portugal. It also 
debated the request from liberation movements 
for increased aid. 

Dec. Extraordinary Session of Ministerial Council met 
in Lagos to discuss the events in Guinea in 
November. The Guinean Minister declared his 
country to be in favour of the stationing of an 
African military force in Guinea for its defence. 

1971 

Feb. 18th Session of the OAU Liberation Committee at 
Moshi, Tanzania. Efforts were made to reconcile 
differences between Rhodesian and South African 
liberation movements. 

June 16th Session (postponed from March because of 
difficulties on Ugandan representation) and 17th 
Session of the Ministerial Council. Emperor Haile 
Selassie warned against a dialogue between black 
and white Africa. 

Eighth meeting of Heads of State held in Addis 
Ababa, transferred from Kampala, Uganda. 
Resolution passed demanding the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from territories occupied in the June 
1967 war. Resolution that there is no basis for 
meaningful dialogue -with the "minority racist 
regime of South Africa”. A committee was set up 
to mediate in a dispute between Guinea and 
Senegal. 


1970 

Feb. 
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organization of atrican unity 

SUMMARY OF CHARTER 


Article I Establishment of the Organization of African 
Unity The Organization to include continental African 
states Madagascar and other islands surrounding Africa 

Article II Aims and purposes (see above) Fields of 
co-operation 

Article HI Member states adhere to the principles of 
sovereign equality non interference in internal affairs of 
member states respect for territorial integrity, peaceful 
settlement of disputes condemnation of political sub- 
version dedication to the emancipation of dependent 
African territories and international non alignment. 

Article IV Each independent sovereign African state 
shall be entitled to become a member of the Organization 

Article \ All member states shall have equal rights add 
duties 

Article VI Ail member states shaii observe scrupulously 
the principles laid down tn Article Ifl 

Article 1 II Establishment of the Assembly of Heads Of 
State and Government the Council of him liters the 
General Secretariat and the Commission of Mediation 
Conciliation and Arbitration 

Articles VIII XI The Assembly of Heads of State add 
Government co-ordinates policies and reviews the structure 
of the Organization 

Articles XII XV The Council of Ministers shall prepay 
conferences of the Assembly and co-ordinate inter African 
co-operation. All resolutions shall be by simple majority 

Articles XVI-XVIII The General Secretariat The 
Administrative Secretary General and his stafi shall nht 
seek or receive instructions from any government or othtr 
authority external to the Organlxation They are inter- 
national officials responsible only to the Organlxation. 

Article XIX Commission of Mediation Conciliation al»d 
Arbitration A separate protocol concerning the compo- 
sition and nature of this Commission shall bo regarded *is 
an integral part of the Charter 


Articles XX XXII Specialised Commissions shall be 
established composed of Ministers or other officials 
designated by Member Governments Their regulations 
shall be laid down by the Council of Ministers 
Article XXIII The Budget shall be prepared by the 
Secretary General and approved by the Council of Mini- 
sters Contributions shall be in accordance -with the scale 
of assessment of the United Nations No Member shall pay 
more than twenty per cent of the total yearly amount 
Article XXIV Texts of the Charter in African Languages 
English and French shall be equally authentic Instm 
ments of ratification shall be deposited with the Govern 
ment of Ethiopia 

Article XXV . The Charter shall come into force on 
receipt by the Government of Ethiopia of the instruments 
of ratification of two thirds of the signatory states 
Artels A'ATl I The Charter shall be registered with the 
Secretariat of the United Nations 
Article A A VII Questions of interpretation shall be 
settled by a two thirds majority vote in the Assembly of 
Heads ol State and Government 
Article XXVIII Admission of new independent African 
states to the Organization shall be decided by a simple 
majority of the Member States 
Articles XXIX XXXIII The working languages of the 
Organization shall be African languages English and 
French. The Secretary General may accept gifts and 
bequests to the Organization subject to the approval of 
the Council of Ministers The Council of Ministers shall 
establish privileges and Immunities to be accorded to the 
personnel o! the Secretariat in the territories of Member 
States A State wishing to withdraw from the Organization 
must give a year s written notice to the Secretariat The 
Charter may only be amended after consideration by all 
Member States and by a two thirds majority vote of the 
Assembly of Heads of State and Government Such 
amendments will come Into force one j ear aftersubnuss on 
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SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND RESEARCH COMMISSION— STRC 

Nigerian Ports Authority Building, P.M.B. 2359, Marina, Lagos, Nigeria. 

Formerly the Co mmis sion for Technical Co-operation in Africa (CCTA, set up in I954)> the STRC was established as one 

of the Commissions of the OAU in January 1965. 


ORGANIZATION 

GENERAL SECRETARIAT 
Executive Secretary: A. O. Odelola. 


BUREAUX 

Inter-African Bureau for Soils (Bureau interafricain des 
sols) — BIS: B.P. 1352, Bangui, Central African 
Republic. 

Inter-African Bureau for Animal Health (Bureau inter- 
africain pour la sant6 animate) : Muguga, P.O.B. 30786, 
Kikuyu, Kenya. 

Inter-African Phytosanitary Commission (Commission 
phytosanitaire interafricaine) — IAPSC: B.P. 4170 
Niongkak, rue de l’Hypodrome, Yaounde, Cameroon. 


COMMITTEES AND 

Inter-African Scientific Correspondent for Oceanography 
and Fisheries. 

inter- African Scientific Correspondent for the Conservation 
of Nature. 

Inter-African Committee on Food Science and Food 
Technology. 


CORRESPONDENTS 

Inter-African Committee on Mechanization of Agriculture 
Inter-African Committee on Geology and Mineralogy. 
Inter-African Committee on Biological Sciences. 
Inter-African Committee on African Medicinal Plants. 
International Council on Trypanosomiasis Research. 


INTER-AFRICAN RESEARCH FUND 

The object of the Fund, to which governments and 
official organizations may subscribe, is to promote joint 
scientific research and technical projects, in the following 
categories: 

Broad surveys, including information and liaison 
work. 

Research on problems by small highly specialized 
stafis operating over wide areas. 

Research on problems which affect many countries 
but which should be investigated initially in one limited 
area. 
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JOINT PROJECTS 


i Climatological Atlas lor Africa University ot the 
Witwatersrand Johannesburg published 1964 

I Science and Development o£ Africa e/o STRC ' 
Secretariat Author Dr E B Worthington 

3 Study ol Migrations in West Africa. Director Dr J 
Pouch c.n r s 

4 Inventory of Economic Research St Anne s College 
Oxford Editor Miss P Ady published 1961 

5 Research into Absenteeism and Labour Turnover 
Undertaken by the Governments of the six founder States 
of CCTA published 1963 

6 Comparative Studv on National Accounting Systems 
Coordinator Milton Gilbert published 1961 

7 Base Maps for Cartographical Work produced under 
the Auspices of the Commission Professor S P Jackson 

8 Mapping of Vector Diseases Co-ordinator Prof Van 
den Bergs 

9 Methodology of Family Budget Surveys CCTA s 
Statistics Committee published 1965 

10 Occupational Classification in Africa. In collabora 
tion snth ILO 

I I Pedological Map of Africa. Inter African Pedological 
Service published 1965 


12 Study of Methods of Promoting Private Investment. 

13 Analyses of Sea Water Inter African Scientific 
Correspondent for Oceanography and Sea Fisheries 

J4 Handbook on Harmful Aquatic Plants publ 1962 

15 Eradication ol Rinderpest in Africa 

16 Bovine Pleuropneumonia Vaccine Research 

17 Tsetse Campaign in South East Africa 

18 Psychometric Testa for use at end ol Primary 
Education 

19 Gull of Guinea Campaign (1968) 

20 Map ol the dangers ol erosion in Africa published 
1962 

21 Regional Training Centre for French speaking 
Customs Officers 

22 Regional Training Centre lor English speaking stall 
ol National Parks 

23 Regional Training Centre lor French speaking 
Hydrological Assistants 

24 Regional Training Centre lor French speaking 
Hydrogeological Assistants 

23 International West African Atlas 

26 Improvement ol major Cereal Crops 


PUBLICATIONS 

Publications Bureau Maiaon de lAlrique POB 878 
Niamey Niger 

African Soils published by the Inter African Bureau lor 
Soils and Rural Economy— B I S (bi lingual — 

English and French — 3 issues) 

Bulletin of Epizootic Distasis of Africa published by the 
Inter African Bureau lor Animal Health — I B A.H 
(English and French— 4 issues) 

Numerous publications on joint projects and scientific 
research on Africa obtainable from the Lagos office 
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ORGANIZATION OF ARAB PETROLEUM EXPORTING 

COUNTRIES 

P.O.B. 20501, Al-Soor Street, Kuwait 

Established 1968 to safeguard the interests of members and determine ways and means for their co-operation in 

various forms of economic activity in the petroleum industry. 

MEMBERS 

Kuwait Libya Saudi Arabia 

Algeria Abu Dhabi Bahrain 

Dubai Qatar 


ORGANIZATION 


COUNCIL 

Supreme authority of the Organization, responsible for 
drawing up its general policy, directing its activities and 
laying down its governing rules. Meets twice yearly as a 
minimum requirement and may hold extraordinary 
sessions. Chairmanship on annual rotation basis. 

Chairman (1970): H. E. Ezz Eldin Almabrook (Libya). 


BUREAU 

Assists the Council to direct the management of the 
Organization, approves staff regulations, reviews the 
budget, and refers it to the Council, considers matters 
relating to the Organization’s agreements and activities 
and draws up the agenda for the Council. Each member 
country is represented on the Bureau, Chairmanship of 
which is by rotation. The Bureau convenes four times a 
year as a minimum requirement. 

Chairman (1970): Issa Al-Qiblawi (Libya). 


SECRETARIAT 

Secretary-General: (vacant, June 1971). 

Technical Department: Deals with technical matters in 
petroleum, including exploration, production and pro- 
cessing. 

Legal Department: Responsible for all legal studies and 
reports. 

Economic Department: Responsible for all economic 
studies. 

Public Relations Section: Responsible for carrying out 
programmes, and covering the Organization’s projects and 
activities. 

Office of the Secretary-General: Assists the Secretary- 
General in implementing and following up the resolutions 
and recommendations of the Council, as well as other 
matters. 

Administration and Financial Department: Deals with 
personnel matters, budget and accounting, record keeping 
and archives. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 


1968 

Sept. First meeting of the Council, Kuwait. 

Dec. First meeting of the National Oil Companies, 
Riyadh. 

1969 

Jan. Second meeting of the Council, Kuwait. 

March Second meeting of the National Oil Companies, 
Tripoli. 

July Third meeting of the Council, Vienna. 

1970 

Jan. Fourth meeting of the Council, Kuwait. 

May Extraordinary meeting of the Council to consider 


applications for membership of Abu Dhabi, 
Algeria, Bahrain, Dubai, and Qatar. The applica- 
tions were approved. Held in Kuwait. 

June Fifth meeting of the Council, Algeria. 

Dec. Sixth meeting in Kuwait failed to admit Iraq as 
a member of the Organization. Members agreed 
to create a jointly owned tanker company and 
petroleum services company. 

1971 

June Seventh meeting of Council in Kuwait ended 
early after disagreement on Iraq's proposed 
admission, support to be given to Algeria in dis- 
pute with France, and policy towards EEC and 
EFTA. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PETROLEUM EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES— OPEC 


Dr. Karl Lueger-Rnig io f toiO Vienna, AB*tm 

Established 1960 to unify and co ordinate members’ petroleum policies and to safeguard their interests generally 


Abu Dhabi 
Algeria 
Indonesia 
Iran 


Members 

Ir**} Qatar 

Kuwait Saudi Arabia 

Libya. Venezuela 

N, Sena 


organization 


THE CONFERENCE 

Supreme authority of the Organization responsible fo* 
the formulation of its general policy It consists of represen 
tabves of member countries decides upon reports an<\ 
recommendations submitted by Board of Governors 
Meets at leist twice a year the first meeting being iq 
Vienna and the second in the capital of a member country 
It approves the appointment of Governors from eac^ 
country and elects the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
It works on the unanimity principle 

CONSULTATIVE MEETING OF CHIEF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Meetings held by chief representatives for the formula 
tion of recommendations to the Conference concerning 
current issues 

THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Directs management of the Organization implement^ 
resolutions of the Conference draws up an annual Budget 
It consists of one Governor for each member country 
appointed for two years, and meets at least twice a year 
Chairman (1971) Mahmoud Hamra Karoo ha (Algeria) 

THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

A specialized body operating within the framework oj 
the Secretariat, with a view to assisting the Organization 
m promoting stability in international oil prices at 
equitable levels consists of a Board national representa. 
tives and a commission staff the Board meets at least 
twice a year 


SECRETARIAT 

Secretary-General (1971) Dr Nadim At Pachacki (Abu 
Dhabi) 

Administration Department Deals with personnel 
matters budget and accounting, filing and archives, con- 
ference services general correspondence and clerical 
services 

Economics Department Consists of Financial Supply 
and Demand and General Economics Sections, is respon- 
sible for all economic studies and reports 

Information Department Responsible for a programme 
of general and technical publications and periodicals, 
appropriate relations with other oil industry institutions 
with a view to expanding the Information Centre of the 
Organization 

Legal Department Consists of Concessions and Special 
Studies sections, is responsible for all legal studies and 
reports 

Technical Department Carries out studies mainly on 
petroleum technical matters including exploration pro- 
duction and processing 

Statistical Unit Collects, edits, collates and analyses 
statistical information from both primary and secondary 
sources 

Office of the Secretary General Assists him in matters of 
protocol and implementation of the recommendations and 
decisions of the Conference calling for action by member 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PETROLEUM EXPORTING COUNTRIES 


RECORD OF EVENTS 


1960 

September Baghdad First OPEC Conference held at in- 
vitation of Iraq. Concern expressed 
over fluctuating oil prices. Resolu- 
tions passed to hold twice-ycarly 

meetings and form a Secretariat. 

1961 b 

January Caracas Second OPEC Conference. Qatar 
admitted as new member. Board of 
Governors created and set of 
Statutes passed (outlined under 
"Organization”). Budget drawn up. 
Fuad Rouhani appointed as first 
Chairman of Board of Governors 
and Secretary-General. 

October- Teheran Third OPEC Conference. Iraq ab- 
November sent. Conference supports Iraq's 

position in her dispute with oil 
companies; approves 1962 Budget. 

1962 

April (first session) Fourth OPEC Conference. Iraq 
and June (second absent. Indonesia and Libya admit- 
session) Geneva ted to membership. Resolutions 
adopted on price and royalty 
policies. 

November Riyadh Fifth OPEC Conference (first ses- 
sion). Fuad Rouhani's term as 
Secretary-General renewed for 1963. 
1963 budget approved. 

1963 

December Riyadh Fifth OPEC Conference (second ses- 
sion). Dr. Abdul Rahman Bazzaz 
appointed as Second Chairman of 
Board of Governors and Secretary- 
General. 1964 budget approved. 

1964 

July Geneva Sixth OPEC Conference. Reviewed 

latest oiler by the oil companies in 
reply to the Member Countries’ 
Resolution IV.33 concerning royal- 
ties. 

November Djakarta Seventh OPEC Conference. With 
the exception of Iraq, the Member 
Countries concerned accepted the oil 
companies’ offer for settlement of 
the royalty issue. The OPEC 
Economic Commission was estab- 
lished. 

1965 

April Geneva Eighth OPEC Conference (extra- 
ordinary). Considered the report of 
the OPEC Economic Commission; 
passed resolution concerning mea- 
sures to halt the decline in crude 
oil prices; approved a revised 
Statute of the Organization; ap- 
pointed Fahd Al-Khayyal of 
Saudi Arabia as Chairman of the 
Board for one year; appointed 


Asiiraf Lutfi as OPEC’s third 
Secretary-General. 

July Tripoli Ninth OPEC Conference. Agree- 

ment to move headquarters from 
Geneva to Vienna. Established a 
production programme as a tran- 
sitory measure to stabilize prices. 

December Vienna Tenth OPEC Conference. Appointed 
Annuo Parra as Chairman of the 
Board for one year; extended term 
of Ashraf Lum until December 
1966; supported Libyan Govern- 
ment in dispute with certain 
companies; asked for study of 
posted prices. 

1966 

April Vienna Eleventh OPEC Conference. Recom- 
mended complete elimination of the 
allowance, and that posted prices 
should apply for determining tax 
liabilities of oil companies. 

December Kuwait Twelfth OPEC Conference. Appoin- 
ted Muhammad S.vlhh Joukhdar 
as OPEC’s fourth Secretary-General. 
Term of Alirio Parra as Chairman 
of the Board extended until Decem- 
ber 31st, 1967; 1967 budget ap- 
proved; organizational structure 
revised. 

1967 

September Rome Thirteenth OPEC Conference (extra- 
ordinary). Middle East members, 
except Iraq, represented. Discussed 
negotiations for elimination of 
royalty discounts and for higher 
royalty payments; special Econo- 
mic Commission set up to study oil 
exports situation after Middle East 
crisis. 

November Vienna Fourteenth OPEC Conference. Dis- 
cussed effects on oil exports of the 
closure of the Suez Canal; examined 
progress of negotiations for elimina- 
tion of discounts and for higher 
royalties; recommended the for- 
mation of a uniform petroleum 
code on royalties, concessions and 
arbitration; Abu Dhabi admitted 
to membership; Francisco R. 
Parra appointed as OPEC’s fifth 
Secretary-General. 

196S 

January Beirut Fifteenth OPEC Conference (extra- 
ordinary). Accepted offer on elimi- 
nation of discounts submitted by 
oil companies following negotia- 
tions held in Teheran in November 
1967. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PETROLEUM EXPORTING COUNTRIES 


June Vienna Sixteenth OPEC Conference (extra 

ordinary) Adopted a resolution on 
uniform principles for a petroleum 
policy in member countries 

1968 

November Baghdad Seventeenth. OPEC Conference 
Ibrahim Hangari appointed Chair 
man of the Board of Governors and 
Elrich Sanger appointed Sec 
ret ary General for 1969 

1969 

April Algeria applied for membership of 

OPEC 

July Vienna Eighteenth. Conference unanimously 

admitted Algeria as tenth member 
of OPEC disenssed the principles of 
participation and accelerated re- 
linquishment as well as the subject 
of existing disparities in post Op 
tax reSsreoea pnees oi siember 
countries crude Oil 

December Qatar Nineteenth OPEC Conference adop. 

ted several resolutions expressing 
full support for any appropriate 
measures taken by the Algerian anfl 
Libyan governments to safeguard 
their legitimate interests in oij 
resources Nadim Pachachi appom 
ted as Chairman of the Board fo^ 
one year Omar El Badri appointed 
as OPEC s seventh Secretary 
General 

1970 

June Algiers Twentieth OPEC Conference Reso. 

lutions adopted on production 
programmes integration of on 
industry in members national 
economies negotiations on the re 
vision of the fiscal regime of th e 
French oil companies operating in 
Algeria and the position of Iraqi 
companies with respect to the level 


of production of the existing con 
cessionaires and with the imple- 
mentation of the royalty expensing 
formula 

December Caracas Twenty first Conference decided to 
raise to 55 per cent the minimum 
level of tax on the net income of 
companies operating in the OPEC 
member states Decision to support 
Libya s complaints about the un 
justified slowness on exploration 
and development operations by 
some companies and to make 
special allowances reflecting her 
privileged geographical position for 
mantime transport Resolution 
passed calling for negotiations on 
Gulf oil pnees 

1971 

January Vienna Sleeting of Permanent Commission 
Teheran Meeting of OPEC member states 
with representatives of the oil 
companies on negotiation of Guff 
oil pnees Negotiations break down 
and OPEC members prepare to 
legislate unilaterally to set posted 
pnees and tax rates 

Feb 3rd Teheran Twenty-second OPEC Conference 
Desolations passed made public on 
February 7th OPEC threatens oil 
companies with total embargo if the 
minimum requirements of the Gulf 
states are not met by February 15th 

Feb 14th Five j ear agreement between 3 

international oil companies and the 
six producing countries in the Gulf 
( See Oil in the Middle East ) 

July Vienna Twenty fourth OPEC Conference 

Nigeria admitted as eleventh men 
ber 

September Vienna Twenty fifth OPEC Conference 


BUDGET 

Budget for 1971 51 -*44 249 
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REFUGEES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


An estimated 726,000 Arabs left Palestine in 1948 following the termination of the British Mandate. As of 
May 31st, 1970, there were an estimated 550,000-600,000 Arabs newly displaced by the hostilities between Israel 
and her Arab neighbours. A third of these were original Palestine refugees and their children. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 
REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST— UNRWA 

fduseilbch Quarter, Beirut, Lebanon 

Founded in 1950 to provide relief, health, education and welfare services for needy Palestine refugees in the 

Near East. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 

Gaza Strip: UNRWA Field Office, Gaza. 

East Jordan: UNRWA Field Office, P.O.B. 484, Amman. 

West Bank: UNRWA Field Office, P.O.B. 19/0x49, Jerusalem. 

Lebanon: UNRWA Field Office, P.O.B. 947, Beirut. 

Syria: UNWRA Field Office, 19 Salah Eddin el Ayoubi St., Aban Rummaneh, Damascus. 
United Arab Republic: UNRWA Liaison Office, 8 Dar el Sbifa, Garden City, Cairo. 
Europe: UNRWA Liaison Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva. 

United States • UNRWA Liaison Office, United Nations, New York. 


ORGANIZATION 

Commissioner-General: Laurence V. Michelmore 
(U.S.A.). 

Deputy Commissioner-General: Sir John S. Rennie, 

G.C.M.G., O.B.E. (U.K.). 

UNRWA is a subsidiary organ of the United Nations 
General Assembly, and began operations in May 1950; it 
has a mandate currently extending to June 30th, 1972, and 
employs an international staff of 122 and some 13,400 local 
staff, mainly Palestinian refugees. The Commissioner- 
General is assisted by an Advisory Commission consisting 
of representatives of the governments of: 

Belgium Lebanon U.A.R. 

France Syrian Arab Republic United Kingdom 

Jordan Turkey U.S.A. 
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REFUGEES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
activities 


Since 1950, UNRWA has fed and provided medical 
services for the needy among a registered refugee popula- 
tion which now numbers over 1 400 ooo, including 600 o°° 
in refugee camps It has served 200 million meals to young 
children and distributed about 12,000 tons of clothing A 
simple but effective community health service has be« n 
built up with technical guidance from WHO and there l?as 
never been a major epidemic among the refugees m 
UNRWA’s care An education system has been developed 
with technical advice and guidance from UNESCO and 


there are 320 000 children in 480 elementary and pre- 
paratory schools operated by UNRWA UNRWA also 
operates eight well equipped residential centres for 
training young refugee men and women as teachers or m a 
variety of industrial and semi professional skills, with the 
result that it has become one of the most important 
channels for this type of technical assistance in the Middle 
East. Construction for the continued expansion of this 
programme is well advanced 


THE REFUGEES 


For UNRWA’s purposes a bona fide Palestine refugee 
vs one. whose normal residence was in Palestine for a 
n muaum of two years before the 1948 conflict and wb®. 
as a result of the hostilities, lost his home and means °f 
livelihood To he eligible for assistance, a refugee mv^t 


reside in One of the ' host" countries in which UNRWA 
operates and be in need Children and grandchildren who 
tul&l certain criteria are also eligible for some or all forms 
of UNRWA assistance By June 30th, 1970, there were 
i,42j 319 refugees registered "nth UNRWA 


THE NEWLY DISPLACED 


After the renewal of Arab-Israeli hostilities in the Middle 
East in June 1967 hundreds of thousands of people fled 
from the fighting and the occupied areas UNRWA v/as 
additionally empowered by a UN General Assembly resolu- 
tion to provide "humanitarian assistance, as far as pr*c 
ticable on an emergency basts and as a temporary measure’ 
iox those persons other than Palestrae refugees who w«e 
newly displaced and in nrgent need In practice, UNRWA 
has lacked the funds to aid the other displaced persons and 
the mam burden of supporting them has fallen on the 
Arab governments concerned 
The UAR Government has estimated that some 45 ooo 
refugees and other persons were displaced from Gaza and 
the Sinai region to the part of the UAR beyond the Suez 
Canal including some 4 000 registered refugees Some 
117 500 people fled from the Quneitra region oi S W Syria 
17 500 of them were registered refugees of whom 15 5 00 
now live in tented camps near Damascus and at Dera a 
Some 150 000 displaced Palestine refugees from the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip are now estimated to be in east 
Jordan additionally the Jordan Government has regis 
tered 246000 displaced persons from these areas Some 
120 000 of these people now live in six emergency camps 
where prefabricated shelters have replaced the ongifiM 
tents in the Amman Jerash and Irbid areas 

THE riGHTING IN EAST JORDAN 
UNRWA services in east Jordan were brought to a 
virtual standstill by the outbreak of civil strife on Septem- 
ber T7U1 1970 and were severely handicapped even after 
the cease fire, by the disruption of internal commumca 


tions and restrictions on the movement of vehicles 
Nevertheless, health and sanitation services were restored 
on September 29th in the two refugee camps in Amman 
the worst affected area together with the distribution of 
water regular food distribution was resumed from 
October 1st onwards Food convojs were sent into east 
Jordan from the West Bank under UNRWA sponsorship, 
from September 27th to October 13th 

By October 13th 1970 all UNRIVA services throughout 
Jordan were fully operational again, except for education 
which was severely affected by the hostilities UNRWA/ 
UNESCO schools reopened on November 1st wherever 
possible but in certain areas, mainly in Amman, the school 
buildings have been extensively damaged and UNRWA is 
using marquee tents as schoolrooms until repairs can be 
eEected Other Agency installations and Tefugee shelters 
have also been damaged Of family shelters constructed by 
UNRWA, about 1,400 were destroyed or extensively 
damaged in the Amman area and over 3 000 suffered more 
than minor damage The extensiv e damage to UNRWA’s 
installations, supplies and equipment in east Jordan 
cannot be repaired without special contributions, and the 
Commissioner General has again drawn attention to the 
pressing need for an additional $6 million in income to 
enable UNRWA services to the Palestrae refugees in the 
Near East especially education for the children, to be 
main tamed through 1971 at their present level As the 
Secretary General has warned Member States reductions 
in UNRWA s programmes would inevitably, m the dis- 
turbed conditions of the area hav e a profoundly unsettling 
effect 
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REFUGEES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


NUMBER OF REFUGEE PUPILS RECEIVING EDUCATION IN UNRWA/UNESCO SCHOOLS 

(as at June 30th, 1970*) 


Field 

Number of 
Schools 

Pupils in Elementary 
Classes 

Pupils in Preparatory 
Classes 

Total 
Number of 
Pupils 

Boys 

. 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

East Jordan 

136 

32.157 

28,177 

60,334 

8.394 

5,436 

13,830 

74,164 

West Bank 

S 7 

10,536 

11,197 

21,733 

3.556 

2,830 

6,386 

28,119 

Gaza Strip 

10S 

21,844 

19,207 

41.051 

8,515 

7,857 

16,372 

57.423 

Lebanon .... 

6 l 

12,682 

11,109 

23 , 79 i 

3,708 

2.559 

6,267 

30,058 

Syria .... 

86 

11,825 

9 .S 77 

21,702 

, 7.705 

3.207 

7-912 

29,614 

Total 

480 

89,044 

79.567 

168,611 

28,878 

21,889 

50,767 

219,378 


* Additionally in the 1969-70 school year a total of 50,041 refugee children received education in government schools and 
a total of 14,31s refugee children in private schools in the host countries, partly with grants paid by UNRWA. 
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FINANCE 


UNRWA’S budget for 1971 is $47,545,000. 

In recent years about So per cent of the total income has been contributed by the governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Sweden and the Federal Republic of Germany, the remainder being provided by some 75 
other governments, as well as by voluntary agencies and private sources. 

UNRWA’s average expenditure per refugee per year is just $37, or ten cents per day. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE, 1970 
(as of June 30th, 1970) 




Estimated 
Expenditure 
(U.S. $’ooo) 

Percentage 

(Approx.) 

Relief Services : 




Basic Rations ..... 


12,461 

— 

Supplementary Feeding 


2,11 1 

— 

Shelter ...... 


348 

— 

Special Hardship Assistance 


529 

— 

Share of Common Costs* . 


3.585 

— 

Total Relief Services 

• 

19,034 

4 i -3 

Health Services: 




Medical Services .... 

. 

3,662 



Environmental Sanitation 


i, 36 g 



Share of Common Costs* . 

• 

1,139 

— 

Total Health Services 

• 

6,170 

13-3 

Education Services: 




General Education .... 


14.452 



Vocational and Professional Training . 

. 

3,679 

— 

Share of Common Costs* . 

• 

2,810 

— 

Total Education Services 

• 

20,941 

45-4 

Grand Total 

• 

46,145 

100.0 


* Common costs include all operations involving supply and transport services, 
other internal services and general administration. The above summary table sets 
out the allocation of common costs to each of the Agency’s operational pro- 
grammes. 
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REGIONAL CO-OPERATION FOR DEVELOPMENT- 

ROD 

E Vassal Shlrazl, North ol Boulovard, P.o. Bo* 3273, Teheran, Iran 

Telephones 625614 623x52 629045 

Established in 1964 as a tripartite arrangement aiming at closer economic, technical and cultural co operation 
and promoting the economic advancement and -welfare of over x8o million people of this region 

MEMBERS 

Iran Pakistan Turkey 


ORGANIZATION 


MINISTERIAL COUNCIL 

Established 1964 as the highest decision making body 
el the RCD. composed of the Foreign Ministers o{ the 
three countries, considers and decides on measures for 
regional cooperation, among the three countries 

REGIONAL PLANNINQ COUNCIL 

Established 1964. composed of the Heads of the three 
planning Organisations, makes recommendations to the 
Ministerial Council on measures for regional co-operation 
among the three countries 


Working Committees Industry Petrol and Petrochemicals, 
Trade, Transport and Communications, Technical 
Co-operation and Public Administration, Social Affairs, 
Co-ordination Committee 

SECRETARIAT 

5 Vassal Shiran. North of Boulevard Teheran. Iran 
Established 1965, staff consists of Secretary General, two 
Deputy Secretanes-General, four Directors, three Assistant 
Directors and supporting staff drawn from nationals of 
the member countries The Secretariat is permanently 
located in Teheran 

Secretary-General: Vahap Asirogiai (Turkey) 


RECORD OF EVENTS 


1964 Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the three 

July countries Ankara Agreement on collabora- 

tion m communications agriculture industry, 
mineral resources, education, health, and 
regional development, outside the framework 
of CENTO 

Meetings of file Heads of State of Iran Paki- 
stan and Turkey at Istanbul Agreement on 
economic and cultural co-operation Ministerial 
Council and Regional Planning Council estab- 
lished. 

August Meeting of working committees, Teheran 
Fields of study trade, shipping air transport 
road and rail transport, telecommunications 
petroleum banking cultural affairs tourism 

September Meetings of Regional Planning Council and 
Ministerial Council, Teheran. Agreement to 
set up a joint international airline, a joint 
shipping company joint petroleum organiza- 
tions, and a regional cultural institute 
Asphalt roads and rail links to be completed 
by 1968 Reduction planned of postal charges, 
insurance rates and tariffs. Joint action to be 
taken to develop regional tourism. Secretariat 
established m Teheran New committees on 
joint industrial ventures and technical co- 
operation set up 


1965 Meetings of Regional Planning Council and 

March Ministerial Council Islamabad, Pakistan 

Agreement to set up a tripartite Shipping 
Conference Air mad surcharges on letters 
between the countries to be reduced to the 
internal level General agreement on technical 
co-operation Joint industrial enterprises 
identified Agreements on establishment of an 
RCD Chamber of Commerce, collaboration 
between news agencies. 

July Meetings of Regional Planning Council and 

Ministerial Council, Ankara RCD Joint 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry estab- 
lished in Teheran RCD Insurance Centre 
established In Karachi 

1966 

February Meetings of Ministerial Council and Regional 
Pla n n in g Council, Teheran 

May Meeting of the Regional Planning Council and 

the Ministerial Council, Teheran. 

RCD Shipping Services started operations on 
intra regional routes 

August Iran and Pakistan signed agreement providing 

for setting up of a joint aluminium plant 
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REGIONAL CO-OPERATION FOR DEVELOPMENT 


1967 
January 

March 

April 

J«iy 

August 

October 

November 

December 

1968 
January 

April 

June 

August 

September 

November 

December 


1969 

February 


March 


July 


Meeting of Regional Planning Council and 
Ministerial Council, Ankara. Agreement to set 
up a joint Bank Note Paper project in 
Pakistan. Decision to form a Payments Union 
among the three countries. 

The following three Regional Reinsurance 
Pools started operations: Accident, managed 
by Iran; Marine ( Hull and Cargo), managed 
by Pakistan; Fire, managed by Turkey. 

Agreement providing for the RCD Union for 
Multilateral Payments Arrangements signed 
at Ankara. 

Summit conference held at Ramsar, Iran. 
Working Group set up to examine possibili- 
ties of widening and strengthening collabora- 
tion. 

Seventh session of Council of Ministers and 
Regional Planning Council held at Islamabad, 
Pakistan. 

Meeting of Press and/or Information Officers 
of the RCD countries stationed in Europe. 

Agreement signed on public and private 
investment in joint enterprises. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Chambers of Commerce in Teheran. 

Agreement to establish joint Jute Manufactur- 
ing Project in East Pakistan. 

Eighth Session of the Council of Ministers and 
the Regional Planning Council, Teheran. 

Two more Regional Reinsurance Pools, 
Aviation and Engineering, started operations. 

Operator Trunk Dialling System introduced 
between Ankara, Teheran and Karachi. 

Agreement signed for the establishment of a 
joint Ball Bearing Plant in Pakistan. 

Meeting of Commerce and Economy Ministers 
in Teheran. Decision to carry out study, with 
the assistance of UNCTAD, for identifying 
barriers impeding intra-regional trade. 

Agreement to establish joint Tungsten Carbide 
Plant in Turkey. 

Meeting of Regional Planning Council and 
Ministerial Council, Ankara. 

Summit Conference, Karachi. Approved re- 
port of the Ramsar Working Group containing 
recommendations for increased collaboration. 

Meeting of Heads of Iran Air, PIA and 
Turkish Airlines at Karachi to consider 
feasibility of forming a joint airline to operate 
large subsonic and supersonic aircraft. 

Agreement signed on the establishment of an 
Ultra-Marine Blue project in Pakistan. 
Agreement signed by Pakistan and Turkey in 
respect of a Shock Absorbers plant in Pakistan. 
Meeting of Regional Planning Council and 
Ministerial Council, Islamabad. 

Agreement signed between IRANAIR and 
PIA for pooling traffic in Karachi-Teheran 
sector. 


December 


1970 

January 

June 

July 

August 


October 


November 


December 


1971 

January 


March 

April 

May 


June 


Eleventh Sessions of the Regional Planning 
Council and of Council of jMinisters, Teheran. 
Establishment of joint purpose enterprise for 
production of High-Tension Porcelain In- 
sulators agreed; to be sited in Turkey. 

Meeting to discuss Tripartite Agreement on 
Avoidance of Double Taxation. 

Twelfth Sessions of Regional Planning Council 
and of Council of Ministers, Bursa, Turkey. 
Twelfth meeting of the RCD Ministerial 
Council at Bursa. 

Conference of Press/Information Officers of 
Member Countries stationed in Europe at 
Vienna. 

RCD Experts Group on Agriculture at 
Teheran. 

Expert Group meeting on Plan Harmoniza- 
tion at Ankara. 

Working Group meeting on Recognition and 
Equivalence of University Degrees at Teheran. 
Meeting of Export Promotion Representatives 
at Karachi. 

RCD Committee on Petroleum and Petro- 
chemicals at Ankara. 

Experts Group meeting on UNCTAD Report 
at Teheran. 

RCD Committee on Industry at Teheran. 
RCD Committee on Social Affairs at Ankara. 
RCD Tourism Committee at Teheran. 

RCD Committee on Trade at Teheran. 

RCD Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations at Dacca. 

RCD Committee on Technical Co-operation 
and Public Administration at Dacca. 
Thirteenth meeting of the Co-ordination 
Committee at Dacca. 

Thirteenth meeting of the Regional Planning 
Council at Dacca. 

Thirteenth meeting of the Ministerial Council 
at Dacca. 

Mr. Masarrat Husain Zuberi completed his 
term as Secretary-General of RCD. 

Meeting of Experts Group on Trade at 
Teheran. 

Mr. Vahap Asiroglu took over as Secretary- 
General of RCD. 

Experts Group meeting on UNCTAD Report 
at Ankara. 

Experts Group meeting on Tourism at 
Ankara. 

RCD Tour Operators Meeting at Istanbul. 
RCD Shipping Management Body meeting at 
Teheran. 

RCD Committee on Social Affairs at Islama- 
bad. 

Meeting of RCD Heads of Industrial De- 
velopment Banks at Teheran. 

Experts Group Meeting on Allowances of 
trainees and experts under the Technical 
Co-operation Programme. 

Expert Group meeting on Telecommunica- 
tion at Teheran. 
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REGION \L CO OPERATION FOR DEVELOPMENT 
JOINT UNDERTAKINGS 


RCD Cultural Instil lie RCD Secretariat Teheran. Iran 
RCD Insurance Centre Pakistan Insurance Building 
Bander Rd POB 4777 Karachi Pakistan 
RCD Joint Chamber of Commerce and Industry RCD 
Secretariat Teheran Iran 

BCD Shipping Services on Intxa regional routes 
TesYibr* SWi P O B 33 Istanbul Turkey 
Rive Regional Reinsurance Pools Accident managed by 
Iran Marine [Hull and Cargo) managed by Pakistan JV* 
managed by Turkey A motion Engineering 
Industry Tiftj five joint industrial projects have been 
approved for establ shnient ol which seventeen are in 
various stages of implementation. Thirteen projects on a 
Joint Purpose Enterprise basis have already gone Into 
production Bank bote Taper Plant Machine Tools 
Methanol Urea Formaldehyde Gear Box anil DiOerenUa.il 
Borax and Horace Acid Machinery lor Tea Industry 
Tungsten Carbide Filters for the Chemical Industry Loco- 
motive Diesel Engines Polystyrene Glycerine (two) The 
Ball Bearings Ultra Marine Blue Shock Absorbers and 
Jnte Mills projects in Pakistan are all expected to go into 
production by the end of 1970 
St*ps aro being taken by member go\emments to en 
courage the participation of the private sector In Joint 
ventures. 

A study is being prepared by UNIDO on the establishment 
of RCD Heavy Engineering and Electrical Corporation(s) 
in order to evolve an integrated approach wherever 
practicable It is hoped that this study would help in 
adequate!) setting up and distributing heavy engineering 
projects fa the region 

In the field ol petroleum and petrochemicals co- 
operation amongst the RCD countnra is progressing 
satisfactorily Measures are being taken for exploration 
drilling exp'oitation refining transportation and distn 
button for petroleum and natural gas in the region The 
Izmir Oil Refinery project is progressing very well The 
question of constructing a pipeline to carry oil from 
Iranian fields to a Medi terra nean port in Turkey is under 
advanced stage of negotiations Furthermore exchange ol 
petrochemicals on joint enterprise has s and setting up of 
joint petrochemical plants are under consideration of 
member go\ emments 

Trade and Finance Measures Include the establishment 
of the RCD Chamber of Commerce and Industry the 
RCD Sh pping Sen ices Agreement on the RCD Union 
for Multilateral payments Arrangement preparation of 
the RCD Banking Manual the creation of the RCD 
Reinsurance Pools and the RCD Agreement on Trade to 
promote intra regional trade 
la pursuance of the decis on of the RCD Commerce and 
Economy Ministers held in Teheran in September 1968 
a study was entrusted to UNCTAD with a view to idmti 
fytag all burners Impeding intra regional trade and 
making recommendations for the liberalization and ex 
pans on of trade This study has been submitted by 
UNCTAD and is under the active consideration of the 
tbzee governments The last Izmir Summit meeting m 
May 1970 issued directive to respective Commerce/ 
Economy Ministers for taking effective decisions towards 


the reduction of tanff bamers and relaxation of quantita 
live restrictions and other non tanS obstacles The 
member governments are aDo considering to establish a 
preferential arrangement for the region The drawing up of 
a preferential arrangement wilt go a long way in promoting 
trade n the region Meanwhile member governments are 
taking administrative action such as barter arrangement 
and single country licensing to increase the flow of intra 
regional trade Tor instance import of Pakistani jute 
goods by Turkey against single country licensing and 
barter arrangement between Iran and Pakistan lot 
Iranian buses and lubricants against I akut.in s bananas 
soda ash DDT etc Iran has purchased sheep and 
mutton from Turkey to the value ot over U S $6 5 million 
during the course of the year V commodity exchange 
agreement providing for exchange of goods worth 
US }j o 000 has been recently negotiated and finalized 
between Iran and Pakistan An agreement providing for 
the purchase of a 000 tons of copper by Pakistan from 
Turkey has also been signed for a period ol one year 
ending June 1970 Another agreement providing for the 
purchase of railway carnages by Pakistan from Tirkcy 
has also been concluded betw ecn the gov emment-o vned 
railway organizations of the two countries 
The possibilities of establishing an RCD Commercial 
Bank and a joint Development Bank are being explored 
In the field of insurance the RCD Insurance Manual has 
already been published by the RCD Insurarcc Centre and 
the Reinsurance Tools have been functioning effectively 
and several national companies have joined the pools 
During 1969 the Reinsurance Pools had done over 
US 51791189 worth of business During 1970 the 
ins irance business in the region is estimated to amount to 
U S Jj 036 m 

Transport an t Communications The co-opcrativc efforts 
made in the field of transport and communications hx\ e 
been introduced between Teheran Ankara and Karachi 
postage telephone and telegraphic rates have been 
reduced in the region Member countries have opened post 
and telegraph offices ou their borders The RCD Shipping 
Services started operation on the intra regional routes 
from May 1966 an f from the U S ports to Turkey and 
Pakutan fn August 1966 The latest development in the 
f eld of RCD Shipping u that the Arya National Shipping 
Lines and South Shipping Lines of Iran have formally 
Joined the RCD Shipping Services. The South Shipping 
Lines commenced operations from the North Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast ports m the U S A to the ports in the 
Persian C ulf including the Iranian ports during the fourth 
week of March 1971 A study foe having an RCD berth in 
hew lark Harbour with common stevedoring facilities 
I3 under consideration The formation of a joint shipping 
company is also under study 

The construction of the RCD highway linking Ankara 
Teheran and Karachi is making reasonably good progress 
As for the rail link Pakistan rad vay sy stem extends up to 
the Iranian city of Zahidan The rad vay link between 
Teheran and Kashan is already in operation and the 
section between Kashan and \ntd and to Kerman is 
expected to be completed shortly The study on the 
section between Kerman and Zahidan has been included 
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in the Fourth National Plan of Iran. The Teheran-Ankara 
rail link is expected to become operative shortly. As a 
result of RCD co-operation, there has been considerable 
improvement of services -within the region. In pursuance 
of recent summit decision, the three airlines are considering 
the possibility of establishing a joint airline in addition to 
the three national airlin es to operate large sub-sonic and 
supersonic aircraft. 

Technical Assistance: A Regional Technical Assistance 
Programme was launched in 1965. Between 1965 and 197°. 
1,637 students and trainees and 157 experts were ex- 
changed under the programme. The 1971 programme 
provides for exchange of 19 experts and 395 trainees. 

A total of 32 seminars on subjects of mutual interest 
such as, common cultural heritage, Islamic architecture, 
financing of development programmes, insurance, common 
problems to common growth, manpower management, 
research in practical problems in public administration, 
status of women, family planning, agricultural census and 
water resources development, the role of the administrator, 
on control and eradication of quarantineable diseases 
within the framework of commitments made in the WHO, 
on role of private sector in industrial development, on 
drought frequency in RCD countries, brain drain in RCD 
countries and cotton production, standardization, evalua- 
tion and marketing, etc., were held during the period 
1965 to 1970. 

Four joint courses on public administration were held 
in member countries from 1967 to 1970 while the fourth 
one is being held in September this year. Member govern- 
ments provide lecturers and participants of senior 
administrative cadre for these courses. 

Tourism: In the field of tourism, member governments 
have taken measures with a mew to promoting tourist 
traffic in the region and to increasing the flow of tourists 
from other countries. A tripartite agreement on tourism 
was signed amongst three countries in October 1964; visa 
has been abolished for the nationals of the member coun- 
tries since 1964. Special concession and facilities for 


encouraging youth tourism within the region as also joint 
measures for providing international tourism including 
package tours have been given. 

Scientific Research: A start has also been made in 
effecting closer co-operation in the scientific field. The 
setting up of a Regional Advisory Council is under con- 
sideration. In addition, the heads of the atomic energy 
organizations of member countries are scheduled to meet 
this year for furthering co-operation in the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy. Through pooling resources and expert- 
ise, such steps will help the region to keep pace with the 
rapid progress that is taking place in the technological 
field. 

Cultural Co-operation: The activities in the field of 
cultural co-operation have been oriented towards pro- 
moting consciousness of the common cultural heritage and 
disseminating information about history, culture and 
civilization of the peoples of the region. Keeping in mind 
the basic common cultural heritage, attempt has been 
made to give it a deeper and wider content through 
establishing a cultural institute in Teheran with branches 
in Pakistan and Turkey, a comprehensive cultural ex- 
change programme, regular sport contests, a common 
youth movement, wider tourism, closer contacts at the 
level of universities, schools, and women’s organizations. 
A regional oriented progress has thereby been registered. 

The RCD Cultural Institute has so far printed 28 books 
of very high cultural value. Another 13 books are under 
print. These books deal mostly with the historic, social 
and cultural affinity between the member countries. The 
Institute also publishes a quarterly journal. 

Information : Co-operation between radio, press, TV and 
other information media of the three RCD countries is 
progressing quite satisfactorily. The national news agencies 
of the RCD countries have been actively collaborating in 
the dissemination of information, news articles, pictorial 
news, etc. concerning the RCD region. Exchanges of visits 
of newspapermen and journalists take place regularly 
every year. 
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AIMS OF REGIONAL CO-OPERATION FOR DEVELOPMENT 

Enunc\ahd t» Itlaitbul July 23 ri, 1964 by IH* Foreign Minister* oj Iht Member Sfoles 


1 The emergence ol regional economic groupings enjoy- 
ing a community of interest is an outstanding feature of ouf 
time for accelerating the pace of economic growth. Efforts 
directed towards regional economic collaboration have 
gnned International acceptance and the present move to 
promote collaboration among* 1 countries ol the region is 
d jetted towards the same aim vis the Strengthening of 
their development efforts through active and sustained 
collaboration on a regional basis This Is particularly true 
in the case of Iran Pakistan and Turkey since the desire 
and basis for such a dose collaboration and co-operation 
exist amongst them and will continue in view of the cultural 
and histone ties of friendship amongst the peoples of the 
three countries and further because Increasing regional 
economic co-operation has become a necessity Economic 
and cultural collaboration amongst them is therefore most 
desirable and should be raised to the highest possible level 
There are great possibilities for such collaboration to the 
mutual benefit of the three countries which should be 
ichjevtd expeditiously 

MlUIW 

2 The measures for economic collaboration suggested In 
the following paragraphs may be broadly divided into two 
categories— (a) Those which can be worked out and imple- 
mented forthwith and (6) Those which will require detailed 
study and scrutiny by Regional Planning Council 

3 A Regional Planning Conned composed of the 
Heads of the Planning Organizations is established It will 
be assisted by advisers and could meet In any of the re- 
gional countries preferably by rotation 

4 The Council will study the development plans and 
production potential of countries of the region with a view 
mire aha to making recommendations on joint purpose 
projects and long tern purchase agreements J dint purpose 
projects will feed the requirements of the three countries 
There axe several projects for which none of these countries 
can provide a sufficient domestic market yet they can be 
valuable projects if the total requirements of the three 
countries are taken into consideration. 

5 The Council may also make proposals regarding 
the harmonization of the national dev elopmcnt plans in the 
wide interest of accelerated regional development 

6 The Council will subnut its reports to the Ministerial 
meetings The first report is to be submitted to the next 
such meeting 

7 Efficient and effective means of communication and 
transport are essential for the promotion of the regional 
economic and cultural collaboration The preparation of 
recommendations in this field and their implementation 
should be given the highest pnonty 

Air Transportation 

8 A Committee on air transportation is set up to 
Study measures required to — (a) improve the transport 
services in the region so that quick and frequent movement 
m passengers and freight within the region be possible 
(OJ establish a strong and competitive international airline 
®pwng the three countries (c) foster co-operation among 
tue civil and commercial aviation authorities of the three 
countries 

The report of the Committee should be available for the 
neat Ministerial meeting 

9 Collaboration among the countries of the region in 
snipping highly desirable A Committee on shipping 


is set op to investigate the possibility of securing ft close 
co-operation in this field including the establishment a 
joint maritime line 

Roads and Railways 

jo Committees on road railways and telecommunica 
tions are established immediately The Committee will 
tnltr aha study and report on the following 

(а) The measures which should be taken to complete 
expeditiously the rail and road links among the 
countries of the region. 

(б) Whether any additional rail and road links are con- 
sidered necessary 

(e) Reduction of telephone rates. 

( 4 ) Establishment of FTT offices in border areas. 

(«} Feasibility of providing services such as direct 
dialling between the countries of the region and tele- 
communication. etc. 

iz It is agreed that the postal and telegraph rates 
among Iran Pakistan and Turkey be reduced to the levels 
of internal rates within the respective countries The imp!'* 
mentation of this decision is entrusted to the PTT 
authorities of the three countries 

11 The construction of roads from the western and 
central parts of Iran to Zafudan and from Karachi to 
Zahidan should be given consideration by Iran and Pakis 
tan so that the two countries are effectively linked by road 
The Zahidan hashan rail link should be given further coo 
sideratlon with a view to developing It as early as possible 
Trm 

13 Economic collaboration should provide for effective 
measures to build up and promote trade since expansion of 
fnter regional trade apart from being highly desirable 
In itself tends further to promote regional economic growth 
and amity 

14 A Committee on trade is established to study 
report and recommend infer alia on the following measures 
on which agreement in principle has been reached 

(o) Free or freer mov ement of goods among the countries 
of the reg on through practicable means such as the 
conclusion of trade agreements etc., 

(6) transit trade arrangements 

(<) cstabl *hment of closer collaboration between existing 
chambers of commerce and establishment of ft joint 
chamber of commerce 

( 4 ) establishment of halls and showrooms provision of 
special customsfacdiUes for exhibitions and Increased 
participation in each other s fairs 

(«) dissemination of information on a large scale of the 
export and import potential of the three countries 
and ini estigationof the possibilities of joint publicity 
and joint marketing policy outside the region for 
similar exportable products 
Petroleum 

15 A Committee on petroleum is established to consider 
measures for co-opera tion among the three countries in 
tho field of petroleum and natural gas and for their 
exploration drilling exploration refining transportation 
distribution etc Collaboration in this field could be 
developed to mutual advantage 

Pitrochsmlcais 

16 A Committee on petrochemical industries ss estab- 
lished for development of these industries in the region 
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Tourism 

17. A Tourist Agreement will be signed at an early date 
among the countries of the region with a view to promoting 
tourist traffic among themselves and to increase the flow of 
tourists from other countries. A Committee on tourism 
should be established immediately to prepare an agreement 
on tourism which should inter alia cover co-operation in 
publicity, group or package tourist arrangements. Promo- 
tion of inter-regional travel, substitutes of passports by 
documents valid for travelling in the three countries. 
Efforts with the aim of exchanging and training of tourist 
personnel, technicians, tourist investments, tourist propa- 
ganda and utilization of the services and facilities of their 
tourist organizations, travel bureaux and other agencies in 
their countries and abroad. As economic collaboration 
grows, inter-regional travel should increase considerably; 
it does however need a special effort if it is to be developed 
to a substantial degree in the immediate future. 

Abolition of Visas 

18. The abolition of visas for travel purposes by their 
nationals in the three countries is accepted in principle; 
the procedure for the implementation of this decision 
should be worked out by the Committee on tourism. 

Banking and Insurance 

19. A Committee on Banking and Insurance is estab- 
lished for collaboration in these fields. 

Technical Co-operation 

20. The countries of the region should provide technical 
assistance to each other in the form of exports and training 
facilities. Such a programme will, apart from intrinsic 
utility, promote regional understanding and harmony. The 
Planning Council will be directly responsible for progress 
in this matter. 

Joint Purpose Enterprises 

21. The Committee carries out feasibility studies in 
regard to the development of some industries on a joint 
purpose basis. 

Cultural Co-operation 

22. Iran, Pakistan and Turkey are bound to one another 
by historical and cultural ties, they share a common heri- 
tage. Their cultural ties go far back in history and then- 
national cultures owe much to continuous exchanges which 
have gone on for centuries. In the modem world they must 
integrate their traditional cultures with the new scientific 
outlook. 

23. Co-operation in the field of education, science and 
culture is necessary to develop consciousness of the common 
cultural heritage and to promote social and economic 
development and political collaboration. 

24. During the last few years a certain measure of pro- 
gress has been achieved in cultural relations through bi- 
lateral programmes. However, there is considerable scope 
for further action. At the same time there is strong need for 
a joint sponsorship of many cultural activities under a 
regional programme. 

Cultural Relations 

25. The programme of cultural relations should be 
particularly oriented towards the following aims: (a) creat- 
ing mass consciousness of the common cultural heritage. 
To this end the three countries should jointly sponsor an 
institute for initiating studies and research in this field and 


bringing out clearly those traditions which bind the people 
of the region together. Further, school books should be 
carefully reviewed to eliminate misleading interpretations 
of history and to promote greater understanding of their 
common interests; lb) disseminating information about 
history, civilization and culture of the people of the 
region. To this end each country should consider: (x) 
establishment of chairs for the study of its language, 
history, civilization and culture in universities of the 
other "countries; (2) increasing substantially the number 
of scholarships for the students of other countries to enable 
them to study together in their educational institutions; 
(3) establishment of cultural centres in the other two 
countries; (4) provision as far as possible of facilities for the 
teaching of international language in the schools of other 
member countries; the media of mass communications, 
radio, films, television, etc., should be extensively used 
for the propagation of information and ideas aimed at a 
closer understanding of the people of the region. 

26. Cultural co-operation may also be extended through: 
(a) exchanges in the field of fine arts; (b) exchanges of visits 
by teachers, scientists, educational administrators, writers, 
artists, journalists, etc.; (c) exchanges of information on 
educational techniques, experiences, and programmes; 
(d) collaboration in regard to programmes for radio, films 
and television; (e) elimination of obstacles in the way of free 
exchange of books, films and other printed materials of an 
educational and cultural character; (/) organization of 
regional tournaments; (g) co-operation in the field of joint 
production of films. 

Organization 

27. The organizational arrangements for planning and 
promoting economic and cultural collaboration amongst 
Iran, Pakistan and Turkey should be simple and effective. 
As the scope of co-operation widens these arrangements 
could be modified as required. 

28. The highest decision-making body for regional co- 
operation shall be a Council of Ministers consisting of the 
Ministers nominated by each of the three countries con- 
cerned. It shall consider and decide upon measures for 
regional economic and cultural co-operation. It will also 
follow the programmes in the implementation of its 
decisions. The Council shall meet once in four months and 
more frequently if necessary. The Chairman of the Council 
shall be the Head of State or Head of Government of the 
host country. 

29. The Council will be assisted by a Regional Planning 
Council composed of the Heads of the three Planning 
Organizations. They will deal with work relating to regional 
collaboration including detailed preparatory negotiations 
and preparation of recommendations for submission to the 
Council. The Committee will be assisted by Sub-com- 
mittees which will report to it. If necessary the Committee 
may engage expert consultants to examine particular 
subjects for regional co-operation. 

30. The host country will for the time being provide 
secretarial facilities (including office accommodation, etc.). 
The officials of the countries deputed by their Governments 
to serve on the Secretariat will draw their emoluments and 
allowances from their own Governments. 

31. After 12 months the Council of Ministers will review 
the position and decide upon the setting up of a permanent 
Secretariat. 
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AGRICULTURE forestry and fisheries 

Food and Agricultural Organization (FAQ). Viale delie 
Xerme di Caracalla ooioo Rome Italy f 1945 as a 
specialized agency of the UN to help nations raise their 
standards of living by improving the efficiency of farm 
mg forestry and fisheries (see chapter U fitted Nations 
in the Middle East and North Africa) 


Regional Councils and Commissions 

Atnean Commission on Agricultural Statistics c/o r \0 

Reg onal Office for Africa POB 1 628 Accra Ghana 
f 1961 to advise member countries on the development 
and standardization of agricultural statistics Mems 
za states 

African Forestry Commission c/o FAO Regional Office for 
Afr ca FOB 1628 Accra Ghana f 1939 to advise on 
the formulation of forest policy and to review and co 
ordinate its implementation on a regional level to 
exchange information and make recommendations 
Mems 36 regional and 4 non regional states 
Sec R. Gotzwiu.br 

Commission lor Controlling the Desert Locust in the Near 
East c/o UNDP Resident Representative POB 3216 
Beirut Lebanon f 1963 to carry out all possible 
measures to control plagues of the desert locust within 
the Middle East and to reduce crop damage Mems 9 
states 

Commission on Wheat and Barley Improvement and Pro- 
duction in the Near East to strengthen national 
programmes on wheat and barley Improvement through 
advice on breeding procedures seed multiplication and 
distribution training supply of outstanding sources of 
germ plasma etc 

FAO Comnuuion on Horticultural Production in the Meat 
East and North Atrica c/o FAO Regional Office for the 
Near East POB 2223 Cairo U A R. f 1966 to 
promote internal onal collaboration m the study of 
technical problems and the establishment of a balanced 
programme of horticultural research at an inter 
regionallevel Mems 21 states 
Chair D Alloum Sec Y Salah 

General Fisheries Council tor the Mediterranean— (GFCM) 
Viale detle Terme di Caracalla Rome Italy f 1952 to 
formulate oceanographical and technical aspects of 
de\ eloping and utilizing aquatic resources to encourage 
and co ordinate research in the fishing and allied 
industries to assemble and publish information and to 
recommend the standardization of scientific equipment 
techniques and nomenclature Mems 16 governments 
Chair Dr R Cusmai Pubis Session Reports (biennially) 
GFCM Circulars (irregularly) Studies and Rftiftes 
(itTegularly) 

Joint FAQ/WHO Regional Food and Nutrition Commission 
for Africa c/o FAO Regional Office for Afnca POB 
Id23 Accra Ghana f 1962 to provide liaison m 
matters pertaining to food and nutrition and to review 
food and nutrition problems in Africa 

Nrar East Commission on Agricultural Planning, f 1963 
to review and exchange information and experience on 
agricultural plans and planning and to make recoin 
mendataons to members on means of improving their 
agricultural plans. Mems 17 states 


Naar East Commission on Agricultural Statistics f 1961 
to review the state of food and agricultural statistics 
in the region and advise member countries on the 
development and standardization of agricultural 
statistics 

Near East Forestry Commission c/o FAO Regional Office 
for the Near East POB 2223 Ca ro U A R f 1955 
tor eview the political economic and technical prob- 
lems relating to forests and forest products m the 
Region Mems 19 countries 

Chair Dr M H Djazirei Sec K Hamad 

Near East Plant Protection Commission c/o FAO Regional 
Office for the Near East POB 2223 Cairo U A R 
f 1963 to advise member countries on matters relating 
to the protection ol plant resources in the region. 
Mems 14 states 

Regional Commission on Animal Production and Health in 
Africa c/o FAO Regional Office for the Near East 
POB 2223 Cairo U A R f 1966 to provide a means 
of initiating and promoting agricultural development 
with special reference to the field of animal production 
and health Mems FAO member nations in the Afnca 
region. 

Chair Dr Sultan Haidar Sec Dr D E Faulkner 

Regional Commission on Land and Water Use in the Near 
East c)o FAO Regional Office for the Near East 
POB 2223 Cairo U A R f 1967 to study land and 
water use in the region and the problems concerning 
the development of land and water resources Mems 
14 states 

Chair H A Eltobjy 

Technical Committee on Cereal Improvement and Produc- 
tion in the Near East c/o FAO Regional Office for the 
Near East POB 2223 Cairo U A R f 1952 aims to 
increase overall crop production in the region through 
research co operative investigations and other forms 
of mternat onal action Mems 20 states 

Other Organizations 

African Agricultural Credit Commission Rabat Morocco, 
f 1966 to study agricultural finance problems Mems 
Algeria Congo (Democratic Republic) Ivory Coast 
Libya Morocco Senegal Tunisia Upper Volta 

AlrO'Asian Rural Reconstruction Organization (AARRO) 

C/117 118 Defence Colony New Delhi 3 India f 1902 
to launch concrete and wherever possible co-ordinated 
action to reconstruct the economy of the rural peoples 
of Afro- Asian countries and to revitalize their social 
and cultural life Mems governments of 10 African 
and 17 Asian countries 

Pres H E Shi Hyung Cho (Korea) See Gen. H E 
Krishna-.' Cha-to (India) Dir and Programme 
Co-ordinator M R Kattshal Publ Rural Recon 
struction (quarterly) 

Desert Locust Control Organization tor Eastern Africa 

HQ POB 231 Asmara Ethiopia bases at Asmara 
and Dire Dawee Ethiopia Mogadishu and Hargeisa 
Somalia Nairobi Kenya Khartoum Sudan esta 
blished by Convention by the Governments of Ethiopia 
Kenya France (representing Djibouti) Somalia 
Sudan, Tanzania and Uganda The activities of the 
Organization include the promotion of eSectn e 
control of the desert locust in the region the main 
tenance of reserves of anti locust equipment and 
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supplies including transport and insecticides at 
strategic points, and the direction of the use of these - 
strategic reserves to supplement the National re- 
sources of the Contracting Governments; to offer its 
services in the co-ordination and reinforcement of 
national action against the desert locust; to man at 
least one Air Unit and direct its operations; to maintain 
Research Stations with appropriate laboratory facilities 
and to initiate and conduct training programmes. The 
research aspects include research into the problems of 
Desert Locust environment and behaviour, including 
meteorology, migration, physiology and population 
studies, as well as long-range reconnaissance surveys 
and control techniques and attendant control/spray 
equipment. 

Acting Dir. Adefris Bellehu (Ethiopia); Senior 
Scientist H. J. Sayer (U.K.). 

European and Mediterranean Plant Protection Organization 

( Organisation europdenne et mediierrandenne pour la 
protection des planted)', i rue Le Notre, Paris i6e, 
France; f. 1951, present name adopted in 1955; aims 
to promote international co-operation in prevent- 
ing the introduction and spread of pests and diseases 
of plants and plant products, and in the control of 
pests and diseases of stored foods and feeding stuffs 
moving in international trade. Mems, : governments of 
31 countries and territories. 

Chair. I. Granhall (Sweden); Dir.-Gen. G. Mathys; 
Scientific Dir. L. W. D. Caudri. 

Internationa! African Migratory Locust Organization : Kara- 
Macina, Mali and B.P. 136, Bamako, Mali; f. 1955 to 
destroy the African migratory locust in its breeding 
areas and to conduct research on locust swarms. Mems.: 
governments of 21 countries. 

Pres. (Admin. Council) Prof. T. Ajibola Taylor 
(Nigeria); Pres. (Exec.) P. Epoh Adyang (Cameroon) 
Dir. Gabriel Padonou (Dahomey). Pubis. Locusta. 
Bulletin mensuel d' information, annual reports. 

International Centre for Advanced Mediterranean Agro- 
nomic Studies: Secretariat: 21 rue Octave Feuillet, 
Paris i6e; post-graduate centre with the following 
objectives: to provide a supplementary technical, 
economic and social education for graduates of the 
higher schools and faculties of agriculture in Mediter- 
ranean countries; to examine the international prob- 
lems posed by agricultural development; to contribute 
to the development of a spirit of international co- 
operation amongst the future agricultural dlite in 
Mediterranean countries. Mems. France, Greece, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Yugoslavia. 

Sec.-Gen. Raymond Lignon; Chief Exec. Officer R. 
Guicciardini. Publ. Options Mediterraneennes (every 
two months). 

The Mediterranean Agronomic Institute of Bari: courses 
on Land Use, Rural Infrastructure and Equipment; 
165 Via Amendola, Bari-70123, Italy. 

The Mediterranean Agronomic Institute of Montpellier: 
courses on Economic Planning and Rural Development; 
route de Mende, 34 Montpellier, France. 

The Mediterranean Agronomic Institute of Zaragoza: 
courses on zootechny and hortofruticulture; Montanana 
177, Aula Dei, Zaragoza, Spain. 

International Olive Growers Federation ( Federation Inter- 
nationale d’oleiculture) : Augustina de Aragon 1 1, Madrid 
6, Spain; f. 1934 to promote the interests of olive 
growers and to effect international co-ordination of 
efforts to improve methods of growing and manufac- 
turing and to promote the use of olive oil. Mems.: 
organizations and government departments in Algeria, 


Argentina, France, Greece, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Portugal, Spain, Syria, Tunisia. 

Pres. Boualem Bensekicouma (Algeria). Pubis. Infor- 
mations oleicoles Internationales (quarterly). 

Internationa! Organization for Biological Control of 
Noxious Animals and Plants ( Organisation Internationale 
de lutte biologiqite contre les animaux et les plantes 
mtisiblcs): Dept, of Entomology of the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology (ETH), Universitatstrasse 2, 
8006 Zurich, Switzerland; f. 1955 to promote and co- 
ordinate research on the more effective biological con- 
trol of harmful insects and plants. Mems. : government 
departments, institutions and individuals in Argentina, 
Belgium, France and France Overseas, German 
Federal Republic, Greece, Italy, Iran, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Netherlands, Portugal and Portuguese Over- 
seas Territories, Spain, Switzerland, Syria, Tunisia, 
Turkey, U.A.R., Yugoslavia. 

Pres. Dr. E. Biliotti (France); Sec.-Gen. Prof. Dr. V. 
Delucchi (Switzerland) ; Treas. Dr. G. Mathys 
(Switzerland). 

Internationa! Sericultura! Commission ( Commission serici- 
cole Internationale): Station de Recherches Sericicoles, 
28 quai Boissier de Sauvages, Ales, France; f. 1948 to 
encourage the development of sericulture. Library of 
8,000 vols.; collection of mulberry trees. Mems.: 
governments of France, Ecuador, India, Japan, 
Lebanon, Madagascar, Romania, Spain, Thailand, 
Tunisia and Yugoslavia. 

Sec.-Gen. Andre Schenk (France). Pubis. Revue du Ver 
a Soie — Journal of Silk Worm (quarterly), Counters, 
Newsletter and Documentation Letter. 

THE ARTS 

Afro-Asian Writers’ Permanent Bureau: 104 Kasr el-Aini 
St., Cairo, U.A.R.; f. 1958 by Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Solidarity Organization; conferences of Asian and 
African writers have been held at Tashkent (1958), 
Cairo (1962), Beirut (1967), New Delhi (1970). Mems.: 
78 writers’ organizations. 

Sec.-Gen. Youssef El-Sebai (U.A.R.). Publ. Lotus 
Magazine of Afro-Asian Writings (quarterly in English, 
French and Arabic). 

Soci6t6 Africainc de Culture: 42 rue Descartes, Paris se, 
France; f. 1956 to create unity and friendship among 
scholars in Africa for the encouragement of their own 
cultures and the development of a universal culture. 
Mems.: from 22 countries. 

Pres. Jean Price-Mars (Haiti); Sec.-Gen. Alioune 
Diop. Publ. Presence Africaine (quarterly). 

ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

African Development Bank: B.P. 1387, Abidjan; Ivory 

Coast ( see chapter). 

African Institute for Economic Development and Planning: 

Dakar, Senegal (see chapter UN in the Middle East and 
North Africa). 

Afro-Asian Organization for Economic Co-operation 

(AFRASEC): Chamber of Commerce Building, Midan 
al Falaki, Special P.O. Bag, Cairo, U.A.R.; f. 1958 to 
speed up industrialization and implement exchanges in 
commercial, financial and technical fields. Mems.: 
Central Chambers of Commerce in 45 countries. 

Pres. Zakareya Tewfik; Sec.-Gen. Amin A. Awadalla. 
Publ. Afro-Asian Economic Review. 

Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization (AAPSO): 89 

Abdel Aziz al Saoud St., Manial, Cairo; f. 1957 , 33 
the Organization for Afro-Asian Peoples' Solidarity; 
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acts as a permanent liaison body between the peoples 
of Africa and Asia and aims to ensure their economic 
social and cultural development Mems 77 national 
committees and affiliated organizations in 42 countries 
Sec Gen Youssef El Sebai (UAR) Pubis Afro- 
Astan BuVettn (every two months) Afro-Asean 
Women s Bulletin (irregular) etc 
Arib Common Market* (see chapter The Arab League) 

Arab Economic Council* ( see chapter The Arab League) 
Arab Financial institution tor Economic Development to 
encourage economic development through private and 
public projects in the Arab states (see chapter The 
Arab League) 

Association ot African Central Banks Accra Ghana 
established December 1968 under the auspices of UN 
Economic Commission for Africa Aims to promote 
contacts m the monetary banking and financial sphere 
in order to increase co operation and trade among 
member states to strengthen monetary and financial 
stability on the African continent Articles of Associa 
tion have been signed by eleven countries including 
Ethiopia Somalia and Sudan 
Comiti International de la Gauche pour la Pan au Moyen- 
Onent (International Committee of the Left for Peace tn 
the Middle East) 15 rue des Minimes Pans 3e France 
t 1969 to analyse the true causes of the Israeli Arab 
conflict and seek for a solution through the organization 
of meetings between progressive Israelis and Arabs on 
the one side and Palestinians and Israelis on the other 
to mobilize the left internationally against extremists 
on both sides by the creation of a Palestinian State 
and the recognition of an Israeli State by all Arab 
peoples 

Cttee Mems Maurice Clavel Jean Francois Revel 
Mafek Halter Arnold Wesker Angus Wilson 
Andre Schwartz Bart Jacques Derogy Pubis 
Elements (quarterly) paperback collection 
Conference ot African Women B P 310 Bamako Mali 
f 1962 to accelerate the emancipation of African 
women and encourage them to participate In the social 
political and economic life of their country Mems 
organizations in 28 countries 
Sec -Gen Mrs Jeanne Martin Cissfi (Guinea) 

Co ordinating Committee tor Liberation Movements in 
Africa Dar es Salaam Tanzania f 1963 to provide 
financial and military aid to nationalist movements in 
dependent countries (see chapter Organization of 
African Unity) 

Council ot Arab Economic Unity: to co ordinate economic 
financial and social policies m the Arab states (set 
chapter The Arab League) 

Economic Commission tor Africa (ECA)* Addis Ababa 
Ethiopia f 1958 to promote concerted action for the 
economic and social development of Africa Mems 40 
countries 

Exec. Sec Robert Gardiner (set chapter United Nations 
in the Middle East and North Africa) 

International Centre tor Atnean Economic ard Social 
Documentation (Centre International de Documentation 
Lconomique e t Socials Africawe — C I D E S A ) 7 Place 
Royale iqoo Brussels Belgium f 1961 to establish 
international co-ordination of economic and social 
documentation concerning Africa and to facilitate 
research 92 member institutions from 38 countries 
Pres Dr G Jantzen VieePres J Meymat Sec 
***; J B CuYVEBS PdM 3 Bibliographical Index 
sards (1 500 per year) Bulletin of information on current 


research on human sciences concerning Africa (twice a 
year) Bibliographical Enquiries (published In 1970} 
Jewish Agency tor Israel' POB 92 Jerusalem Israel 
f 1897 as an instrument through, which world Jewry 
could build up a national home Is now the executive 
arm of the W orM Zionist Organisation Mems Zionist 
federations in 61 countries 

Pres Dr Nahum Goldmann Chair and Treas L A 
Pincus Dir Gen Moshe Rivlin Pubis Israel Digest 
(fortnightly) Israel Features Service (weekly) 
Organization ot Solidarity of the Peoples ot Africa Asia and 
Latin America (Orgamzacidn de Solidandad de los Put 
bios de Africa Asia y Aminca Latina — OS PA A A L) 
Apdo 4224 Havana Cuba f January 1966 at the first 
Conference of Solidarity of the Peoples of Africa Asia 
and Latin America Permanent Body Executive 
Secretariat composed of Secretary General (Cuba) and 
four representatives from each continent Objects to 
unite co-ordinate and encourage national liberation 
movements in the three continents and to oppose 
foreign intervention in the affairs of sovereign states 
and to fight against racial sm and all forms of racial 
discrimination Next Conference Cairo UAR Mems 
revolutionary organizations in 82 countries 
Sec. Gen Osmany Cienfuegos Gorriaran (Cuba) 
Pubis Triconhnental Bulletin (monthly) Tncontmental 
Magazine (bi monthly) , 

Union des Banques Arabes et Fran$aues — UBAF (Union 
of French and Arab Banks) La France 4 rue 
Ancelle 92 Neuilly S/Seme France f 1970 to group 
together 17 banks of 12 Arab countries (with 60 per 
cent of share capital) and the Credit Lyonnais of 
France (40 per cent share capital) with the aim of 
contributing primarily to the development of financial 
commercial, industrial and economic relations between 
France and the Arab countries and to facilitate all 
operations and investments related thereto 
Chair Mohamed Mahmoud Abushadi Gen Man 
Jacques Francois Merie 

World Zionist Organisation (see entry Jewish Agency for 
Israel above) 

EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Afro-Asian Housing Organization (AAHO) 28 Ramses 
St Cairo UAR f 1965 to promote co-operation 
between African and Asian countries m housing 
reconstruction physical planning and related matters 
Next Congress Syna 1972 
Sec -Gen. Abdel Hamid El Zanfaly (UAR) 

Alliance Israelite Universal# (Universal Jewish Alliance ) 
45 rue La Bruytre Paris ge France f i860 to work 
for the emancipation and moral progress of the Jews 
maintains 72 schools in the Mediterranean area 
library of 100 000 vols Mems 12 000 in 40 countries 
local committees in six countries 
Pres Ren£ Cassin (France) Sec Gen Eugene Weill 
(France) Pubis CaAiers de l Alliance Israelite Umver 
selle (monthly) in French English and Spanish The 
Alliance Review Mahberrth m Hebrew and French 
Lts Nouveaux Cahters 

Association of African Unversities (Association des Umver 
stf/s Africames) c/o P O B 5744 Accra North Ghana 
f 1967 to encourage exchanges and co-operation 
between African colleges of higher education. Mems 
44 uni vers ties 

Pres Mgr Th Tskibangu (Congo Kinshasa) Vice 
Pres Dr Hamdi El Nashar (U A R.) Acting Sec 
Gen Dr Cheikh Tidiane Sy 
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Centre Africain de Formation et de Recherches Administra- 
tivespourle Ddveloppement (CAFRAD) ( African Train- 
ing and Research Centre in Administration for Develop- 
ment): 19 rue Victor Hugo, B.P. 310, Tangier, Morocco; 
f. 1964 by agreement between Morocco and UNESCO, 
final agreement signed by n member states in 1967 
and bj r four more at later dates; undertakes research 
into administrative problems in Africa, documentation 
of results, provision of a consultation service for 
governments and organizations; holds frequent semi- 
nars. Mems.: Algeria, Cameroon, Central African 
Republic, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Libya, Mauri- 
tania, Morocco, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, Togo, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Zambia; aided by 
UNESCO and the UN Economic Commission for 
Africa; library of 7,000 vols. 

Pres. Sinaceur Ben Larbi; Dir .-Gen. J. E. Kariuki; 
Pubis. Cahiers Africains d‘ Administration Puhliquej 
African A dministrative Studies (twice a year) , CA FRA D 
News (quarterly in English, French and Arabic). 

Congress of Arab and Islamic Studies ( Congres des itudes 
arabes et islamiques): c/o Prof. F. M. Pareja, Limite 5, 
Ciudad Universitaria, Madrid 3, Spain; f. 1962; Con- 
gresses: Cordoba 1962, Cambridge 1964, Ravello 1966, 
Coimbra 1968, Brussels 1970. 

Sec.-Gen. Prof. F. M. Pareja (Spain). 

Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere (CARE): 

660 First Ave., New York City, N.Y. 10016, U.S.A.; 
f. 1945 to distribute food, tools and other equipment for 
relief and self-help to needy people in Europe, Latin 
America, Asia, the Middle East and Africa. Mems.: 26 
accredited member agencies. 

Chair. Ben Touster; Pres. Harold S. Miner; Exec. 
Dir. Frank Goffio. Publ. Quarterly News Letter. 

International Association for the Development of Libraries 
in Africa: B.P. 375, Dakar, Senegal; f. 1957 to promote 
the establishment in Africa of national libraries, public 
and school libraries and research libraries for univer- 
sities, institutes and laboratories. 

Sec.-Gen. Emmanuel William Dadzie (Togo). 

International Center for Arid and Semi-Arid Land Studies 
(ICASALS): P.O.B. 4620, Tech. Station, Lubbock, 
Texas 79409, U.S.A.; f. 1966; aims to initiate and 
co-ordinate research and teaching activities and public 
service programmes of Texas Technical University as 
they relate to arid lands and to man in arid environ- 
ments. 

Dir. Dr. Frank B. Conselman; Deputy Dirs. Dr. Idris 
R. Taylor Jr., Joseph Humphrey. Pubis. ICASALS 
Newsletter (quarterly), Special Reports (irregular). 

International Congress of Africanists ( Congres International 
des Africanistes ): c/o Presence Africaine, Paris; f. 1960. 
Objects: to organize and co-ordinate research in African 
Studies on an international basis, to promote co- 
operation with other organizations with similar objec- 
tives, and to encourage Africans to express themselves 
in all fields of human endeavour. Federated to the 
International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies. The second Congress was held in December 
1967 at Dakar, Senegal. 

Pres. Alioune Diop (France); Exec. Sec. Prof. Allasane 
N’Daw, Faculte des Lettres, Universite de Dakar, 
Senegal. Publ. Proceedings of the First International 
Congress of Africanists (in English and French). 

International Institute for Adult Literacy Methods: P.O.B. 
1555, Teheran, Iran; f. 1968 by UNESCO and the 
Government of Iran; carries out comparative studies of 
the methods, media and techniques used in literacy 


l 

- programmes; maintains documentation service and 
library on literacy; arranges seminars. 

Dir. Dr. J. D. N. Versluys. Publ. Literacy Discussion 
(quarterly in English and French). 

International Planned Parenthood Federation: Near East 
Office, P.O.B. 1567, Beirut, Lebanon; aims to advance 
parenthood through education and scientific research 
and to attain a favourable balance between population 
and natural resources; regional office covers Afghanis- 
tan, Algeria, the Arabian peninsula, Iran*, Iraq, 
Jordan*, Lebanon*, Libya, Morocco, Sudan*, Syria, 
Tunisia* and U.A.R.* (member assens. with asterisk). 

Wear East Foundation, 54 East 64th St., New York 21, 
N.Y., U.S.A.; f. 1930. Aims: to conduct agricultural 
and educational programmes and demonstrations in 
order to improve standards of living in underdeveloped 
areas of the world, primarily the Near East, with 
technicians at work in Asia and Africa. 

Chair. John S. Badeau; Vice-Chair. Halsey B. Knapp; 
Pres. E. DeAlton Partridge; Exec. Dir. Dr. Delmer 
J. Dooley. 

Regional Centre for Educational Planning and Administra- 
tion in the Arab Countries ( Centre Regional de Planifica- 
tion et Administration de L’ Education pour les Pays 
Arabes): B.P. 5244, Bir Hassan, Beirut, Lebanon; f. 
1961; offers advanced training in educational planning 
and administration in the Arab countries. 

Dir. Abdel Aziz El-Koussy; Assistant Dir. Joseph 
Antoun. Pubis. Revue de la Planification de VEducation 
dans les Pays Arabes (quarterly). Panoramas de 
VEducation dans les Pays Arabes. 

Regional Centre for Functional Literacy in Rural Areas for 
the Arab States (ASFEC): Sirs-el-Layyan, Menoufia, 
U.A.R.; f. 1952 for the training of specialists, produc- 
tion of prototype educational materials, research in 
functional literacy and literacy teaching; advisory 
service to member states. 

Dir. Dr. Bashir al-Bakri. 

Union des University Arabes ( Union of Arab Universities): 
c/o Scientific Centre, Sarwat St., Giza, U.A.R.; f. 1964. 


LABOUR 

African Trade Union Confederation (ATUC): c/o AFRO- 
ICFTU Office, 231 Herbert Macaulay St., Yaba; 
P.M.B. 1038, Ebute-Metta, Lagos, Nigeria; f. 1962. 
Mems.: national organizations grouping about 2 million 
workers in 28 countries, including Libya, Sudan, 
Tunisia. 

Pres. Lawrence L. Borha (Nigeria); Sec. David 
Soumah (Senegal). 

Afro-Asian Institute for Co-operative and Labour Studies: 

P.O.B. 16201, Tel-Aviv; f. i960 by Histadrut. Aims: 
advanced training of union workers, co-operators, 
government executives and higher education teachers 
in the theory and practice of economic and social 
development problems, labour economics, trade 
unionism and co-operation; English-speaking courses: 
Aug.-Dee.; French-speaking courses: Dec.-April; special 
courses on request: May.-Aug. 

Chair. Dr. Eliahu Elath; Dir. Akiva Eger. 

Ail African Trade Union Federation (AATUF): c/o 222 ave. 
des Forces Armees Royales, Casablanca, Morocco; 
f. 1961. Mems.: independent national trade union 
organizations. Algeria, Morocco and U.A.R. were 
among countries represented at first conference. 
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P?« MajOOB Ben Siddik (Morocco) Vice-Prcs Mamady 
Kaba (Guinea) Abdellatif Bolteyah (UAR) 
AbdelKsderBemnUmhis (Algena) GoodkockWahab 
(Nigeria) Anatols Khovdo (Congo Brazzaville) 
Romajn Gcezo (Dahomey) Traore Zouuana (Upper 
\oIta) SeC Gen Famady Sissoko (Mali) Asst 
Sec Gen Alfred Tandait (Tanzania) Treas Gen 
An FittAli (Algeria) 

Arab Federation of Petroleum, Mining and Chemicals 
Workers (Fiiiratwn arabe des travailleurs du pitrolc 
its mints el des industries ckimiqttes) 5 Zaki St Cairo 
(JAR f 1961 16 affiliated onions in 11 countries 
Pres Ghazi Nassef (Syria) Sec Gen Ali Saved Ali 
(UAR) Pisbl Aral Petroleum (monthlj English 
Arabic and French editions) 

International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions (1CATU) 

Ramses Building Ramses Square (P O B 1041) Cairo 
UAR f 1956 Mems 14 unions m rz coantnes 
Pres Abdullah el Asnao Sec Gen Ur Fawzy el 
Saved (UAR) Pabfs Arab Worker (Arabic French 
and English editions monthly) 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions— 
African Regional Organization (ICFTU— AFRO) 231 
Herbert Macaulay St Yaha Nigeria i 1960 mems 
in 16 countries including Tunisia 

Union Pan Africaine des Travailleurs Croysnts ( Pan 
African Workers Congress) BP 8814 Kinshasa 
Democratic Republic of the Congo f 1959 by amalga. 
mation of Comdddration Afncaine des Travailleurs 
Croysnts and Christian organizations m the Congo 
affiliated to WCL Mems in 19 coantnes including 
Sudan 

Sec Gen Golbert Pongault (Congo — Brazzaville) 
LAW 

Ajlan-Afncan Legal Consultative Committe* 20 Ring Rd 
Lajpat Nagar IV New Delhi 24 India f 195b Aims 
to place the Committee s views on legal issues before 
the International Law Commission and to consider 
legal problems referred to it by member countries Re- 
constituted 1958 to enable participation by countries 
in the African continent 

Pres Hon. N Y B AdAde (Ghana) Sec B Sen (India) 
International Afnean Law Association 46ave deiArbalfcte 
Brussels 17 Belgium i 1959 to nmte those pro- 
fessionally concerned with law and legal problems m 
Africa and to assist African governments especially in 
the harmonization and unification of laws in Africa 
Pres Mr Justice N A Ollenmj Secs Gen Prof M 
Aixiot (France) Dr J Vanderlwden’ Faculty of 
Law Haile Selassie I University Addis Ababa 
Ethiopia Publ Journal of African Law 

MEDICINE 

Balkan Medical Union (Union Medicals Balkanique) 10 
rue Progresul Bucharest Romania f 193a studies 
medical problems particular! j ailments specific to the 
Balkan region to promote a regional programme of 
public health serves as a clearing house for information 
and know ledge between doctors in the region organizes 
research programmes and congresses the next being 
held m Belgrade, Yugoslavia. Mems doctors and other 
special sts from Albania Bulgaria Cyprus Greece 
Romania Turkey and \ ngostavia 

Prof I\ j GOrkan (Turkey) Sec Gen Dr M 
Popescu Buzeu (Romania) Pubis Archives de 1 Union 
Med cate Dalka ique (6 times a year) 


Middle East Neurosurgical Society Dr Fuad S Haddad 
N eurosurgical Department Orient Hospital Beirut 
Lebanon f 1958 mems in Cyprus India Iran Iraq 
Jordan Lebanon Pakistan Syna Turkey and UA R 
Society of Haematology and Blood-Transfusion 0 ! African 
and Near Eastern Countries Tunis Tunisia f i9<>5 t° r 
the promotion and co-ordination of scientific research 
in the field of haematology 

Pres Dr SyBsba (Ivory Coast) Vice Pres Dr Bena 
badjy (Algena) Sec Gen Dr Ali BouJkah (Tunisia) 

MILITARY AFFAIRS 

Arab Joint Defence Council {see chapter The Arab League) 
Arab Permanent Military Commission [see chapter The 
Arab League) 

PRESS RADIO AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
African Postal Union — UPAF (Union posiale Afncaine) 

5 26th July SL Cairo UAR f 1961 to improve 
postal services between member states to secure 
collaboration between them and to create other useful 
services Mems Guinea Liberia Libya Mali Maun 
tania Somalia Sudan UAR 
Sec Gen Eng Mohamed Ibrahim Sobhi (UAR) 
Publ African Postal Union Review (quarterly) 

Arab States Broadcasting Union (see chapter The Arab 
League) 

Arab Postal Union 28 Adly Street Cairo UAR f 1954 
ancillary body of the Arab League 20 member nations 
Dir Dr Anoimr Bakir { see chapter The Arab League) 
Arab Telecommunications Union (see chapter The Arab 
League) 

Conffrence Europtenne des Administrations des PosteS et 
des Ttlicommumcations (CEPT) (European Conference 
of Postal and Telecommunications Administrations ) c/o 
Netherland PTT — Administration 12 Kortenaerkade 
La Haye Netherlands f 1959 Mems Austria 
Belgium Cyprus Denmark Finland France German 
Federal Republic Greece Iceland Ireland Italy 
Liechtenstein Luxembourg Malta Monaco Nether 
lands Norway Portugal San Marrno Spa n Sweden 
Switzerland Turkey United Kingdom. Vatican 
Yugoslavia 

Federation of Arab News Agencies (sec chapter Tie Arab 
League ) 

International Telecommunications Union (I T U ), Regional 
Expert lor Eastern Alrica. P OB 5580 Addis Ababa 
Ethiopia responsible for ITU activities within 
twelve countries of East Africa 
Pan African Union of Journalists— PAJU, Accra Ghana 
f 1963 to promote the welfare and training of African 
journalists 

Sec Gen Kon Batsa (Ghana) 

Union of African News Agencies (UANA). Algdrie Presse 
Service 7 blvd de la Rfipublique Algiers Algeria 
f 1963 meets annually has proposed the creation of a 
Pan African News Agency within aegis of OAU 
Pres Mohammad Bouzid (Algeria) Sec. Gen Haued 
Sgbal (Tunisia) 

Union of National Radio and Television Organizations of 
Africa (Union des Organisations Nationals* de Radio et 
TAtfoision de l Afnque — URTNA) 15 blvd de la 
Rtoublique BP 3237 Dakar. Senegal f 1962 co- 
ordinates radio and television services including 
monitoring and frequency allocation among African 
countries technical centre at Marfcala Mali Mems 
organizations in 23 countries 
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Pres. M. Moutongo-Black (Cameroon) ; Sec.-Gen. 
Mohamed El Bassiouni (Senegal). 

United Arab Press: Cairo; f. January 1967 to replace 
Middle East News Agency. 

Dir. M. H. Heikal. 

RELIGION 

Agudath Isreal World Organization (A 1 WO) ( Organisation 

mondiale Agndas Israel — OMAI): Hacheruth Square, 
P.O.B. 326, Jerusalem; f. 19x2 to protect the interests 
of Jewish communities and to further religious educa- 
tion, in the spirit of traditional Judaism; Mems.: 
affiliated organizations totalling 200,000 mems. in 20 
countries. 

Chair. Rabbi I. M. Lewin (Israel); Sec.-Gen. Abraham 
Hirsch. 

All Africa Conference of Churches: P.O.B. 20301, Nairobi, 
Kenya; f. 1958; an organ of co-operation and con- 
tinuing friendship among Churches and Christian 
Councils in Africa. Mems. include most major non- 
Catholic autonomous Churches in Africa. 

Chair. Rev. Richard Andriamanjato (Madagascar); 
Gen. Sec. Canon Burgess Carr (Liberia). Publ. Youth 
News Letter. 

Alliance Israelite Universelle ( Universal Israelite Alliance): 
45 rue La Bruyere, Paris 9e, France; f. i860 to work for 
the emancipation and moral progress of the Jews; 
maintains 72 schools in the Mediterranean area; library 
of 100,000 vols. Mems.: 12,000 in 20 countries. 

Pres. Ren£ Cassin (France) ; Sec.-Gen. Eugene Weill 
(France). Pubis. Cahiers de V Alliance Israelite Univer- 
selle (monthly) in French, English and Spanish, The 
Alliance Review, Les Nouveaux Cahiers. 

Baha’i International Community: Office of UN Representa- 
tive, 866 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
U.S.A.; f. 1844 in Persia to promulgate the unity of the 
human race; work for the elimination of all forms of 
prejudice and for equality of men and women; estab- 
lishes basic education schools for children; maintains 
adult programmes in basic literacy and community 
training. Mems. in 43,000 centres in 314 countries and 
territories. Governing body: The Universal House of 
Justice, Baha’i World Centre, Haifa, Israel. 

Rep. to UN Dr. Victor de Araujo (U.S.A.); Alternate 
Mrs. Annamarie Honnold (U.S.A.). Pubis. The 
Baha'i World (quadrennial), Baha’i News (monthly), 
publications in over 400 languages and dialects. 

International Council of Jewish Women: Beith Rothschild, 
142 Hanassi Ave., Haifa, Israel; f. 1912 to promote 
friendly relations and understanding among Jewish 
women throughout the world. It exchanges information 
on community welfare activities, promotes volunteer 
leadership, sponsors field work in social welfare and 
fosters Jewish education. It has consultative status 
with UN, ECOSOC and with the UNICEF Executive 
Board. Mems.: 27 affiliates totalling 700,000 members 
in 21 countries. 

Pres. Mrs. Shoshana Hareli (Israel); Sec. Mrs. Lily 
Cohen (Israel). Publ. Newsletter (3 a year; English, 
Spanish, Persian). 


The Alliance is at work in Great Britain, America, 
Argentina, South Africa, Iran, Israel and many 
European countries. 

Pres. E. P. E. Lipson; Vice-Pres. Rev. Jakob Jocz; 
Exec. Sec. and Treas. Rev. Harcourt Samuel. Publ. 
The Hebrew Christian (quarterly). 

International Muslim Union ( Union Musulmane Inter- 
nationale): Grande Mosquee de Paris, Place du Puits 
de l’Ermite, Paris 5e, France; f. 1968. Objects: to 
assist the needy, defend the Muslim community, 
spread the knowledge of Islamic civilization and to 
organize Islamic worship wherever necessary. 

Sec.-Gen. Dr. Boubakeur Dalil. 

World Jewish Congress ( Congres Juif Mondial): 1 rue de 
Varembe, Geneva, Switzerland; f. 1936. It is a volun- 
tary association of representative Jewish bodies, com- 
munities and organisations throughout the world. 
Aims: to assure the survival and to foster the unity of 
the Jewish people. Mems.: Jewish communities in over 
63 countries. 

Pres. Dr. N. Goldmann; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Gerhart M. 
Riegner. Pubis. World Jewry (bi-monthly, London), 
L’ Information Juive (monthly, Paris), Jewish Journal of 
Sociology (bi-annual, London), Gesher (Hebrew quar- 
terly, Israel). 

World Sephardi Federation: New House, 67-68 Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.i; f. 1951 to strengthen the unity 
of Jewry and Judaism among Sephardim, to defend 
and foster religious and cultural activities of all 
Sephardi Communities and preserve their spiritual 
heritage, to provide moral and material assistance 
where necessary and to co-operate with other similar 
organizations. Mems.: 50 communities and organiza- 
tions in 30 countries. 

Pres. Denzil Sebag-Montefiore; Admin. Dir. Gad 
Ben-Meir. Publ. Kol-Sepharad (bi-monthly). 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Association of African Geological Surveys ( Association des 
Services Geologiqties Africains) : 74 rue de la Federation, 
75-Paris i5e, France; f. 1929. Aims: synthesis of the 
geological knowledge of Africa and neighbouring 
countries; encouragement of research in geological and 
allied sciences for the benefit of Africa; dissemination 
of scientific knowledge. Mems.: about 60 (Official 
Geological Surveys, public and private organizations). 

Pres. J. E. Cudjoe (Ghana); Sec.-Gen. J. Lombard 
(France). Pubis, maps and studies. 

International Commission for the Scientific Exploration of 
the Mediterranean Sea ( Commission Internationale four 
l' Exploration Scientifique de la mer Miditerranle): 
Secretariat General, 16 boulevard de Suisse, Monaco; 
f. 1919 for scientific exploration of the Mediterranean 
Sea, the study of physical and chemical oceanography, 
fauna and flora, and marine biology; 16 member 
countries. 

Pres. S.A.S. The Prince Rainier III of Monaco; Sec.- 
Gen. Cdt. J.-Y. Cousteau (France). Pubis. Rapports et 
Proces Verbaux des Reunions, Iconographie de la Faune 
ct de la Flore Mediterraneennes, Bulletin de Liaison des 
Laboratoires. 


International Hebrew Christian Alliance, The: Memorial International Meteorological Institute: Cairo; f. 1966 to 

House, Shalom, Brockenhurst Rd„ Ramsgate, Kent, carry out meteorological research and to provide 

England; f. 1925. Objects: to unite Hebrew Christians training for Middle Eastern and African personnel 

throughout the world, to maintain and extend the engaged in meteorological work; the building of this 

Christian faith among those of Hebrew birth and to project is being executed by World Meteorological 

help them and their families in need. Organization (WMO). 
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M«dilerrane*n Social Sciences Research Council American 
University of Beirut Beirut Lebanon f ig6o to 
promote research on problems concerning the social 
and economic development oi the land and peoples of 
the Mediterranean Basin Mems Research Centres and 
individuals in 19 countries 

Chair Prof D J Delivanis (Greece) Sec Gen Pro! 
N Zjaeeh (Lebanon) 

Middle Eastern Regional Radioisotope Centre for the Arab 
Countries Sh Malaeb El Gamaa Dokki Cairo U A R 
i 1963 trams specialists in the applications of radio- 
isotopes particularly in the medical agricultural and 
industrial fields conducts research in hydrology 
tropical and subtropical diseases fertilisers and ento- 
mology promotes the use of radtoisotopcs in the Arab 
countries 

UNESCO Regional Centre for Science and Technology for 
the Arab States 8 Sh el Salamlik Garden City Cairo 
UAR (see chapter United Nations in the Middle East 
and Norik Africa) 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Congress of Arab and Islamic Studies [Cottgrls des etudes 
arabes et islamxques) c/o Prof F M Pare j a Limits 5 
Ciudad Umversitana Madrid 3 Spam f 1962 Con 
gresses Cordoba 1962 Cambridge 1964 Ravello 1966 
Coimbra 196S Brussels 1970 
Sec Gen Prof F M Parbja (Spain) 

European Union of Arabic and Islamic Scholars (Union 
Europfenne d Arabisants et d Jslamisants) Limite 5 
Madrid 3 Spam f 1970 to organize a Congress of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies Mems about 120 
Sec F M Pareja (Spain) 

International Centre for African Economic and Social 
Documentation (Centre Internationale de Documentation 
Economque et Socxale Afneaine — C/DES/I) 7 Place 
Royale Brussels 1 Belgium f 1961 to establish 
international co ordination of economic and social 
documentation concerning Africa and to facilitate 
research 89 member institutions from 39 countries 
Pres Dr G Jantzen Vice Pres Dr J Meyrjat Sec 
Gen Dr J B Cuyveks Pubis Bibliographical Indear 
cards (1500 per year) Bulletin of information on current 
research on human sciences concerning Africa (twice a 
year) Bibhograpl ical Enquiries 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
African Groundnut Council: PO B 3023 Lagos Nigeria 
f 1965 Mems Congo (Democratic Republic) Gambia 
Mali Niger Nigeria Senegal Sudan A promotion 
office has been, established m Geneva Switzerland 
Chair Modibo Diaiao (Mali) Exec Sec Jacques 
Diouf (Senegal) 

Oiniral Union of Chambers of Commerce, Industry and 
Agnejltore for Arab Countries ( Union glnfyais des 
chambers de commerce Industrie et agriculture des pays 
arabes) FOB 2837 Beirut Lebanon f 1951 to 
ioster Arab economic collaboration to increase and 
improve production and to facilitate the exchange of 
technical information in Arab countries Mezas 14 
Chambers of Commerce in 17 countries 

Au Aodui. Raiima'z Al-Wazzan (Bahrein) Gen 
t>ec Burkan Da jam publ Arab Economic Report 
(Arabic and English) 


International Cotton Advisory Committee South Agrr 
culture Building V> ashington D C. 20250 USA f 
1939 to keep in close touch with developments affecting 
the world cotton situation to collect and disseminate 
statistics to suggest to the governments represented 
any measures for the furtherance of international col 
laboration in maintaining and developing a sound 
world cotton economy Mems 44 countries 
Chair Kbnvexk E Frick Exec Dvr J C Santiey 
P ubis Cotton Monthly Review (English French and 
Spanish editions) Quarterly Statistical Bulletin 

International Federation of Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries ( Fidiraiton Internationale des industries tex 
tiles cctonnteres et connexes) postfach 289 8039 ZOnch 
Switzerland f 1904 present title adopted 1954 Aims 
to protect and promote the interests of its members to 
conduct research disseminate information and en 
courage co-operation Mems national trade associa 
tions of spinners and manufacturers of cotton and allied 
textiles in 26 countries 

Pres J Craig Smith (USA) Dir Dr HerwjG Strolz 
(Austria) Pubis Ntuilfllrz (fortnightly) International 
and European Cotton Industry Statistics (annually) 
Cotton and Allied Textile Industries (annual) 


TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 

Agenee pour la SicurRi da la Navigation Atrienno en 
Alnque et & Madagascar 75 nie La Bodtie Pans 8e 
France and BP 8110 Dakar Senegal f 1959 Mems 
»5 

Pres Louis Sanmarco Dir Gen Roger Machenacd 

Afriean Aviation Federation Nairobi Kenya f 1969 to 
promote development of means of communication in 
Africa co operation among airline companies of mem 
ber states de\ elopment of telecommunications betw een 
airports and the establishment of an aviation research 
centre First Conference Cairo 1969 
Chair R Axh>o*»sah (Ghana) 

Arab Association of Tourism and Travel Agents— 
A A.T.T A : POB 5196 Beirut Lebanon f X952 
groups Tounst and Travel Agents operating in the 
Arab world to promote tounsm in the region Mems 
230 

Fres Joseph Khoury Senior Vice Pres Habib 
Heneine Gen Man Salim Issa Publ Arab World 
Tourism (monthly) 

Arab Tounst Union POB -*354 Amman Jordan f 1964 
Mems heads of tounst departments of 1 3 governments 
Pres Abdullah Al-Taee (Abu Dhabi) 

Trans-Sahara Liaison Committee* c/o UN Economic 
Commission for Afnca Addis Ababa Ethiopia f 1963 
mems Algeria Mali Morocco Niger and Tunisia this 
technical committee was formed to study the proposed 
trans Saharan road route the most fasoured scheme 
being a road from Algiers to Tamanrasset branching 
towards Gao m Mali and Agades m Niger Tunisia will 
have access to the route s 1a existing communications 
The estimated Cost for a tarred road 7 metres wide 
2 800 km long is U S $15 1 million and the road will 
take ten to twehe years to build The committee 
reported to the U 3 S Dos elopment Programme which 
contributed 8236 400 to an eight month study of the 
scheme 
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PART THREE 

Country Surveys 



Afghanistan 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Occupying an area of approximately 250 000 square 
miles (estimates range between 240 000 and 270 000 
square miles) Afghanistan has the shape of a very 
irregular oval with its major axis running N E S \V 
and extending over roughly 700 miles and the minor 
axis at right angles to this covering about 350 miles 
The country is in the main a highland mass lying 
mostly at an altitude of 4 000 ft (1 200 metres) or 
more but it presents a highly variable pattern of 
extremely high and irregular mountain ridges some 
of which exceed 20 000 ft (6 000 metres) ravines and 
broader valleys parts of which are very fertile and 
an outer expanse of undulating plateau wide nver 
basins and lake sumps 

Politically Afghanistan has two frontiers of major 
length one on the north with the Turkmen Uzbek 
and Tadzhik Republics of tbo USSR the other (on 
the south and east) with West Pakistan • There are 
shorter but no less significant frontiers on the west 
with Iran and on the north-east with Kashmir and 
with China This last was fully agreed only m 1963 
and the precise location of others in the south and 
west has not been delimited one reason for the 
uncertainty regarding the actual area of Afghanistan 
and an indication of the extreme difficulties of terrain 
It is noteworthy that m order to erect a buffer* 
between the then competing Empires of Russia and 
India the Wakhan district a narrow stop of land 
200 miles long and under 10 miles wide in its narrowest 
part was attached to Afghanistan by a treaty of 1893 
This strip controls the Baroghil pass over the Pamir 
and avoids having a Russian Indian joint frontier 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The main topographical feature of Afghanistan is a 
complex of irregular highlands that is relatively broad 
and low in the west and very much higher and also 
narrower towards the east In this eastern part the 
mountains form a group of well defined chains that 
Me known by the general name of the Hindu Kush 
(Hindu destroyer) and are linked further eastward 
first to the Pamirs and then to the main Himalaya 
system with a small but high ndge the Little Pamir 
providing one link in Afghan territory between the 
Hindu Kush and the main Pamir From maximum 
oc ghts of ao 000 24 000 ft (6 000-7 000 metres) the 
peaks decline in altitude westwards attaining 15 000- 
*? l 0 ? ** U 5 °°*f> 000 metres) m the 20ne close to 
Kabul Further west still the ridges are no more than 
iz 000-15 °oo ft (3 500 4 500 metres) and m the 
extreme west they open out rather like the digits of a 
band with the much lower Parapanusns ridges (proto 

* The disputed area Pashtumstan 


Pamir) forming the last member of the mountain 
complex The various ndges are distinguished by 
separate names The Hindu Kush which has a general 
altitude of about 15000 ft (4000 m) with peaks 
7 000-10 000 ft higher still is however narrow and 
crossable by quite a number of passes some of which 
are indirect and snow bound for much of the year 

In geological structure Afghanistan has close 
affinities both to Iran further west and as has just 
been stated to the massive Himalayan system further 
east Development of present day land forms has 
been greatly influenced by the existence ol several 
large stable masses of ancient rocks which have 
acted as cores around which rock senes of younger age 
first developed and were then closely wrapped as 
fold structures Most important of these ancient 
massifs or shield areas so far as Afghanistan is 
concerned is the plateau of the Deccan the effect of 
which was to bunch a senes of tight folds in a 
double loop or garland on its northern side In this way 
can be explained the existence of the knot or 
bunch of fold structures lying partly in Afghanistan 
and comprising the Pamir which forms the eastern 
Umb and the Hindu Kush that makes up the western 
segment of the garland The abrupt change of 
direction and swinging of the fold structures from an 
east west to in some places a north-south direction 
are a direct result of the presence of the resistant 
mass of the Deccan The fold ranges themselves are 
composed xn part of sediments mainly laid down under 
water and include limestones with some sandstones 
and are of Cretaceous and later age Eocene especially 
Extensive heat and pressure in some regions have 
metamorphosed original senes mto schists and gneiss 
and there has been much shattering and cracking of 
the rock generally with the consequent development 
of fault lines and overthrust zones A further feature 
in much of Afghanistan has been a good deal of 
differential earth movement uptilting downwarping 
and local adjustment which make the country 
particularly susceptible to earth tremors which 
occur frequently usually on a small scale Occasion 
ally however a major disaster occurs the latest being 
at Tashkent just north of Afghanistan in 1965 

As a consequence of frequent crustal disturbance 
the nse of magma from the earth s interior has 
produced lava flows and minor volcanos Most of 
these are in a stage of old age — being merely fissures 
from which emanate gas steam and mud flows and 
the presence of soft volcanic debns adds considerably 
in places to soil fertility 

As far as nver drainage is concerned Afghanistan 
forms a major watershed from which nvers flow 
outward The Amu Darya (Oxus) rises on the north 
side of the Hindu Kush and flows northwestwards 
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into the U.S.S.R. Here, away from the mountains the 
presence of loess (a yellowish soil of high fertility) in 
small pockets offers scope for agiculture. The Hari 
Rud rises a short distance only from the Amu Darya, 
but flows westward through Herat to terminate in a 
salt, closed basin on the Iranian frontier. From the 
south and west of the Hindu Kush flow a number of 
streams that become tributaries of the Indus; and in 
the extreme south-west the Helmand river flows 
through to end like the Hari Rud in a closed basin that 
is partly wi thin Iranian territory. The Helmand basin 
is of interest in that because of a curious balance in 
water-level at its lowest part, the river here reverses 
its flow seasonally, and remains for much of its 
length non-brackish instead of becoming progressively 
more saline, as is normal when there is no outlet to the 
sea. The Helmand basin thus offers distinct potential 
for agricultural improvement, and in fact schemes for 
irrigation are in process of development. But political 
difficulties (part of the lower basin is Iranian territory) 
and remoteness are inhibiting factors. 

The areas of lower, and in the main more densely 
peopled areas occur either as a series of peripheral 
zones to north and south, or as a series of interior 
valleys and basins between the main mountain 
ridges of the centre. Largest of these areas is the 
piedmont lying on the northern flanks of the moun- 
tains, and dropping northwards in altitude to merge 
into the steppelands of Russian Central Asia. This is 
Bactria, a region of, in places, light yellowish loessic 
soils. An interior situation, shut off from the sea by 
mountains means that rainfall is deficient, and falls 
mainly over the mountains. Streams fed partly by 
mountain snow-melt straggle across the plain, to lose 
themselves in the sand, feed salt swamps, or in a few 
cases, join others to form larger rivers such as the 
Hari Rud. Much of Bactria thus consists of semi or full 
desert with sheets of sand and gravel in many places, 
with, nearer the mountains, outwash of larger, coarser 
scree. Given stable political conditions this area with 
its areas of highly fertile loess soils and moderate 
water supplies offers much scope for economic de- 
velopment. For long inhabited by pastoral nomads, 
and disputed politically between various claimants: 
Afghan, Iranian and Russian, this northern zone is 
now developing rapidly with irrigated cotton growing 
as a main element. Links with the U.S.S.R. are 
considerable, and the two chief towns of Herat in the 
west and Mazar-i-Sharif in the north have grown 
considerably in size over the past few years. 

On the south, towards the east, is the Kabul basin, 
which is a relatively flat zone hemmed in closely by 
steep mountain ridges. Some distance away to the 
north-west, and reachable through two major passes 
is the narrower Vale of Bamian; whilst south-east of 
Kabul occurs another fertile lowland zone around 
Jellalabad. Here lower elevation and southerly situ- 
ation produce warmer conditions, especially in winter, 
as compared with most of the rest of Afghanistan. 

In the south-west, extending through Ghazni as far 
as Kandahar, there is another series of cultivated 
zones; but the extent of this piedmont area is much 
smaller than the corresponding one we have just 


described as Bactria. To the west, aridity, the pxice of 
declining altitude, increases, so the lowland passes 
into the desertic areas of Registan and the Dasht-i- 
Mayo. Registan has seasonal flushes of grass, which 
support relatively large numbers of pastoral nomads, 
who however, are becoming increasingly sedentarized 
following irrigation development on the Helmand and 
Arghandab rivers. 

Two other regional units may be mentioned. South 
of the Parapamisus and Kuh-i-Baba mountain ranges 
are a number of parallel but lower massifs, with 
narrow valleys between. Here because of altitude 
there is relatively abundant rainfall, but owing to 
topography, the region is one of remoteness and 
difficulty. This is the Hazarat, so called from the 
name of the Hazara inhabitants; and it still remains 
despite a central position one of the least known and 
visited parts of the country. Another equally remote 
highland, this time located north-east of Kabul, is 
Nuristan, again high and mountainous, but well- 
wooded in places, and supporting a small population 
of cultivators and pastoralists who use the summer 
pastures of the high hills, and move to lower levels in 
winter. 

CLIMATE 

Climatically, Afghanistan demonstrates a very 
clear relationship with Iran and the Middle East, 
rather than with Monsoon Asia, in that it has an 
almost arid summer, a small amount of rainfall which 
is largely confined to the winter season, and consider- 
able seasonal variation in temperature. The monsoonal 
condition of heavy summer rainfall does not occur, 
despite Afghanistan’s nearness to India. Annual 
rainfall ranges from 4-6 in. (10-15 cm.) in the drier, 
lower areas of the west and north, to 10-15 i n • (25-40 
cm.) in the east; and on the highest mountains there 
is more still. Kabul, with an average of 13 in. per 
annum, is typical of conditions in the east, and Herat 
with 5 in. typical of the west. Almost all this falls in 
the period December to April, though there can be a 
very occasional downpour at other times, even in 
summer, when a rare damp monsoonal current 
penetrates from the Indian lowlands. Temperatures 
are best described as extreme. In July, the low- 
lands experience temperatures of xio'F., (43°C.) with 
120 0 not uncommon — thi- is true of Jellalabad on 
the edge of the Indus lowlands. But the effects of alti- 
tude are important, and Kabul, at an elevation of 
6,000 ft. does not often experience temperatures of 
over ioo°F. (38°C.). Winter cold can be bitter, with 
minima of -io° to -I5°F. (-22 0 to -26 C C.) on the 
higher plateau areas; and as a result there are heavy 
blizzards in many mountain areas. The January mean 
at Kabul is 25°F. (~4°C.). Generally speaking, a 
seasonal temperature range of 8o-ioo°F. is character- 
istic of many areas (cf. 26°F. for London). A further 
difficulty is the prevalence of strong winds, especially 
in the west, where a persistent and regular wind blows 
almost daily from June to September and affects 
especially the Sistan area of the lower Helmand basin, 
where it is known as the Wind of 120 Days. 

With highly varied topography and climate, 
Afghanistan has a wide range of plant life — a good 
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deal of which is not yet fully recorded Conditions 
range from Arctic and Alpine type flora on the highest 
parts to salt tolerant arid zone species in the deserts 
Woodland occurs in a few areas, but much has been 
used for fuel m a country that has cold winters 

PEOPLE AND ACTIVITIES 

The ethnic origins of the people of Afghanistan 
are diverse The Pathans live mainly in the centre, 
south and east of the country, and are probably 
numerically the largest group The Ghilzais, also of the 
areas adjacent to Pakistan, are thought to be of 
Turki origin, like the Uzbeks nho live in the north, 
mainly in the Amu Darya lowlands Another impor- 
tant element are the Tadzhiks, who are of Persian 
origin and m the opinion of some represent the earliest 
inhabitants of the country Other gToups, such as the 
Kazan {who are reputed to have come in as followers 
of Jengbis Khan) and the Chahar Aimak may have 
Mongol ancestry, but they now speak Persian and the 
Hazan are Shi a Muslims In the north east, the 
presence of fair haired groups has suggested connec- 
tion with Europe Most Afghans (the Hazan and 
Qinlbashi of Kabul excepted) are Sunm Moslems the 
others are Shi a 

For long a difflcult topography, extreme climate 
with a generally deficient rainfall, and political 
instability inhibited economic progress Small com 
mumties lived by cultivation where water and soil 
were available, and there were relatively numerous 
pastorahsts mostly nomads who formed an important 
section of the community Even today, it is estimated 
that 15 17 per cent of the population is nomadic, and 
tribal organization is strong 

Over the last few years developments have taken 
place on a significant scale A Five Year Development 
Plan inaugurated in 1956, gave encouragement to 


cereal cultivation (wheat, barley and maize), olive 
cultivation in the eastern provinces sericulture in the 
north, and the improvement of commercial crops such 
as cotton and sugar beet As part of a general attempt 
to improve animal husbandry fodder crops (alfalfa 
and lucerne) are given prominence, and improved 
strains of traditional fruit and vegetables (apricots, 
apples peaches melons, vines squashes, potatoes, 
etc ) are replacing the older species in many areas 
Irrigation has developed markedly within the last 
ten years The major scheme so far is in the Helmand 
basm where two storage dams and a senes of distribu- 
tary canals offer potential development for about a 
quarter of a million acres (100,000 hectares) of and 
land Irrigation development is also taking place on 
the Arghandab nver m the same region Other 
schemes are in existence near Jellalabad, and on the 
Amu Darya, and there is a much more ambitious 
scheme for this last nver which will involve both 
extension of lmgation and large scale generation of 
electnc power, in co-operation with the USSE 
Because of Afghanistan’s location as a buffer 
between Russia and British India, railways app- 
roached from vanous sides but none actually 
penetrated the country, and so Afghanistan is one of 
the few parts of the world still to be totally without 
railways At the same time, the narrowness (despite 
the great height) of the mountain bamer as compared 
with the Himalayas, has made Afghanistan a 
traditional routeway between north and south, and 
at present, helped by vanous foreign agencies and 
governments, there is a programme for considerable 
road improvement and development Given the 
difficulties of terrain, Afghanistan now possesses a 
reasonably good road system, with some very good 
sections Air transport is also an important factor 
\\ B F 
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HISTORY 


It will be convenient to refer to Afghanistan 
throughout this essay, though the word (which means 
"The Country of the Afghans” — i.e. Pashtuns or 
Pathans) only goes back to 1747 and the name Afghan 
first appears in the tenth century. A better name 
would be "The Country of the Hindu Kush”. For this 
range not only gives our area, where Central Asia, 
India and Persia meet, its special character but also 
helps to elucidate much of its history. The Hindu Kush 
forms a boundary between the nomadic and the settled 
lands: a boundary, but not a barrier. For at its eastern 
end are several practicable passes of the order of 
10,000 feet above sea level and it can be turned at its 
western end near Herat. It serves as a backbone that 
encourages the formation of states astride itself. And 
it is the reservoir of the area: it is the winter snows in 
the Hindu Kush that provide the water for irrigation 
so vital to settled life in an area with an average 
annual precipitation of less than twelve inches. 
Further, the rivers rising in the Hindu Kush provide 
convenient routes of communication much frequented 
by traders and invaders during the ages when land 
transport predominated. In conjunction with the 
east-west ways along the Oxus valley and the passes 
through the Hindu Kush these routes explain why 
Afghanistan is at^the centre of Professor Toynbee's 
Central Asian Roundabout. The valley of the Hari Rud 
turns the Hindu Kush to the west. The Hclmand- 
Arghandab-Tarnak system leads from the frontiers of 
Persia to within a hundred miles of the headwaters of 
the Kabul river. And the line of the Kabul river 
provides the easiest access to the Indian sub-contincnt 
from the north and west. French excavations at 
Mundigak near Kandahar (virgin soil about 3,000 b.c.) 
suggest these routes were of importance already in 
prehistoric times; and they fitted into that great 
Eurasian caravan route sometimes called "The Silk 
Road". They were probably used by the Aryans, and 
certainly used by Alexander and by the Sakas, on 
their way to India. Though the Hindu Kush is now 
but a key to India it was formerly the key; and the 
holders of this key seldom failed to use it, lured on, 
often to the detriment of their interests in Afghanistan, 
by the great wealth of the sub-continent. 


EARLY HISTORY 

Afghanistan first appears in history during the 
reign of Darius I (6th century B.c.) not as a political 
entity, but divided among at least three of the 
Achaemenian satrapies. It remained under the 
Achaemenians till the defeat of Darius III by Alexan- 
der at Guagamela in 331 b.c. After Darius’s death a 
sort of national resistance to the Greeks developed in 
Afghanistan and Transoxiana. 

Greeks: Alexander, Seleucids. Graeco-Bactrians 

Alexander spent three years in and about Afghani- 
stan pacifying and organizing the country, where he 
established five cities. He marched on India in 327 B.c. 


and did not return to Afghanistan. During the 
confused period that followed Alexander's death in 
323 b.c. Afghanistan was at first controlled by 
Antigonus Cyclops but by 305 b.c. it had come into 
the hands of Seleucus, another of Alexander’s generals. 
The main centre of power then lay to the west so the 
Seleucids tended to neglect their eastern territories. 
In 302 b.c. Seleucus himself ceded southeastern 
Afghanistan to the Maurya emperor Cliandragupta in 
exchange for the five hundred elephants that contri- 
buted to the important victory at Ipsus in the 
following year. Southeastern Afghanistan remained 
under Maurya control till that empire declined after 
the death of Asoka, the encourager of Buddhism. 
Seleucid preoccupation with the west encouraged their 
Satrap of Bactria, Diodotus, to declare himself 
independent of Antiochus III in about 255 b.c. 
Diodotus and the Graeco-Bactxian rulers who suc- 
ceeded him (they were not all of his blood: three 
frequently inimical families of rulers are known) 
were tough, able men who were able to maintain 
their independence. And helped by the weakening of 
the Seleucid and Maurya empires they enlarged their 
kingdom till it extended from the Zarafshan to the 
Punjab. But their quarrels weakened them. The rise 
of Parthia cut them off from the west. And the lure 
of India was strong. So their guard on their nomadic 
frontier ultimately failed. Between 140 and 130 b.c. 
Bactria fell to the nomads, and the Kabul region and 
the rest of southern Afghanistan (Parthia had already 
occupied Herat and western Afghanistan) followed 
suit a century later, Greek influence persisted well 
into the Christian era; and petty kings of Greek descent 
probably continued to rule for at least as long in 
inaccessible places. 

Kushans 

Between 177 and 170 b.c. the nomadic Hsiungnu, 
or Huns (probably proto-Turk) inflicted two crushing 
defeats on the Yiichchih, a nomadic Indo-European 
people in what is now the Kansu-Ninghsia border area. 
The Yiichchih fled west driving before them the Saka 
tribes living astride the Alai mountains (another 
Indo-European people). What actually happened 
when the Greek kingdom of Bactria fell to the nomads 
is not clear. But we do know the Yiiehchih ultimately 
occupied the Ballch region. And the Sakas turned the 
Hindu Kush to the west, occupied Seistan (Seistan is 
but a corruption of Sakasthan) and spread up the river 
system mentioned in paragraph 1 towards northern 
India. The chronology of this period is uncertain, but 
it was probably in the first century a.p. that the 
Kushans became the leading tribe in the Yiiehchih 
confederacy. Under King Ivujula Ivadphises they 
moved south of the Hindu Kush, splitting the Sakas 
in two and driving part of them down into India. 
Under some able kings, prominent among whom was 
Kanislika, the Kushans built up an empire extending 
from the Oxus to Mathura (Muttra). They were an 
interesting people who developed a considerable 
degree of culture. They adapted Greek letters for 
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writing the language they used ra Afghanistan The 
stability their empire afforded greatly facilitated trade 
along the "Silk Road * and its important feeder down 
to India at a time when only the Kushans and the 
Paxthians lay between flourishing Han China and the 
Homan Empire From Kamshka. onwards the Kushan 
longs became patrons of Buddhism, probably from 
policy as much as from conviction, for the southern 
parts of their empire had been strongly Buddhist ever 
since Asoka's tune Under them Buddhism spread 
along the trade routes northwards across the Hindu 
Kush then eastwards through Central Asia towards 
China The Kushan empire, with its capital at 
Peshawar, started to decline about the middle of the 
third century The Sassamans. who replaced the 
Farthians m Persia m 226, came to control western 
Afghanistan (including Seistan) and, according to 
some, may even have exercised suzerainty over the 
later Kushans And about the middle of the fifth 
century the Kushans were replaced m our area by the 
Kidantes (also of Yuehchih stock) who controlled 
the country south of the Oxus between Balkh and 
Menr 

HlpfiUtflltfe* 

At the beginning of the fifth century High Asia was 
controlled by two powerful Turco-Mongol confedera- 
cies both apparently under Mongol leadership In the 
east were the Juanjuan, to the west, centred on the 
Altai, were the Hephthalites, who seem to have been 
always in some sort vassals of the Juanjuan During 
the second quarter of the fifth century the Hephtha- 
htes (also known as "Huna" and "White Huns" 
though with little connection with Attila and his 
tribes) started to expand westwards They occupied 
Sogbdia replaced the Kidantes in Bactna, and in 484 
attacked Persia and killed the Sassaman King Firuz 
Then, while continuing to harry Persia they turned to 
the south-east occupied Afghanistan and invaded 
north west India The Hephthalites remained nomadic 
and barbaric, destroyed much, and were particular 
enemies to Buddhism 

Tuehfleh 

When the J uanjuan ruler Anakuei put a slight upon 
one of his vassals Bumin, Chief of the Tuchueh, or 
Turks they revolted and with the help of the Turkish 
rulers of north China (Wei dynasty), defeated the 
Juanjuan in 552 Bumin died m the year of this 
victory and the Turks divided into two the Eastern 
Turks under Bumin s son, and the Western Turks 
under Bumm's able brother, Istami The two con- 
federacies continued fnendly for a while, but later 
Were often at enmity About 565 the Western Turks 
themselves with the Sassamans and smashed 
the Hephthalites, who disappeared as a political 
entity Their territory was divided between the allies, 
roughly along the line of the Oxus, and Afghanistan 
became part of the Sassaruan empire for some twenty 
I ears Later the Turks split with the Sassamans 
(profits from the transit trade along the "Silk Road" 
wntributed to the quarrel) and allied themselves 
with Byzantium The Turks invaded Bactna in 558/9 


and by 597/8 they controlled the whole of Afghanistan 
Their power was at its peak in 630, when the celebrated 
Chinese pilgrim Hsuan Tsang passed through their 
temtones Many Turks adopted Buddhism, which the 
Hephthalites had failed to eradicate And some 
Turks seem to have become partially sedentary m 
Afghanistan 

Chinese 

Between 659 and 661 T’ang China, who had already 
defeated the Eastern Turks in 630, crushed the 
Western Turks The Chinese took over the Turkish 
temtones and started to set up an administration m 
them, which never had time to develop as the Tibetans 
occupied the Tarim basin for twenty-four years after 
670 and thus cut China off from her westernmost 
dependencies 


THE COMING OP ISLAM 

The Arabs, in their astonishing expansion, now 
enter our area At the battle of Nebavend in 642 they 
completed the destruction of the Sassamans In 651, 
they occupied Herat, and the following year they 
raided Balkh Civil wars halted this Arab expansion 
for a time, but it was renewed early m the eighth 
century under Qutayba b Muslim, the Ormnayad 
Viceroy of Khorassan The Western Turks never 
recovered from their defeat by the Chinese The 
Eastern Turks had briefly revived their empire 
between about 683 and 743 but were never m a 
position to help their western congeners And, though 
the Chinese had recaptured the Tarim basin by 694 and 
were able to start a forward policy again by 715 (the 
year of Qutayba's death), they suffered a crushing 
defeat on the Tala3 m July 751 So the rulers of 
Afghanistan, not all of whom were Turks had no 
outside help in their resistance to the Arabs They put 
up a tough struggle parts of eastern. Afghanistan 
were not converted to Islam till the ninth century, and 
the centre not till the beginning of the eleventh 
century But ultimately the bulk of Afghanistan 
became part of the Abbassid Caliphate 

Tahinds, Saflarids and Samanids 

By the time of the Abbassids the dilation of the 
Arab element in Islam by conquests and conversions 
was already marked This dilution continued to 
increase, and the Abbassids came to rely mote and 
more on mercenary armies chiefly composed of 
Turkish Ghulams, or slaves, rather than on Arabs And 
with the decline of the Caliphate there was an 
increasing tendency for the formation of local 
dynasties owing but nominal allegiance to the Caliph 
Such, in our area, were the Tahinds who ruled 
Khorassan for about fifty years from 820, the Saffanda 
from Seistan who overthrew the Tahinds in the second 
half of the ninth century and added Herat and Balkh 
<0 their dominions, and, most important, the Samamds 
who established their capital in Bokhara in 874 sub- 
jugated the Saffands about 900, and at the height of 
their power controlled Transoxiana, the greater part 
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of Persia, and much of Afghanistan. The Samanids 
were brought down by the Qarakhanid Turks in 999. 

Ghaznavids 

Under the Samanid, Abdalmalik I, a Turkish 
Ghulam called Alptegin was Captain of the Guard. 

By shrewd use of the political arts of the time he had 
made himself Governor of Ivliorassan and was in the 
way of becoming the most powerful man in the 
kingdom when the death of Abdalmalik and the 
accession of Mansur I ruined his prospects. In 962 he 
fled to Ghazni, displaced the local ruler, became 
himself almost independent, and founded the impor- 
tant Ghaznavid dynasty which lasted for 200 years. 

The greatest Ghaznavid was Mahmud who, building 
on the foundations laid by his grandfather Alptegin 
and his father Sabuktegin (977-997), extended his 
sway till he controlled much of Persia, most of 
Afghanistan, and northern India. Actuated partly by 
religious zeal and partly by the desire for loot Mahmud 
aimed at an annual winter campaign in India, into 
which he made seventeen expeditions. Towards the 
north he was less successful but though he was unable 
to take Transoxiana from the Qarakhanids he managed 
to hold his own against them and against the Ghuzz. 
Mahmud adopted the title of Sultan. His court was a 
brilliant one, frequented by people such as Firdausi, 
the poet, and Al Biruni, the polymath. Mahmud died 
in 1030. His successors lacked his abilities and they 
were under constant pressure from the Seljuks, a 
tribe of the Ghuzz, to whom the Ghaznavids ulti- 
mately became tributary. In 1152 Sultan Bahram 
Shah was defeated by Alauddin of Ghor, who sacked 
Ghazni. And Bahram Shah’s son Kusni, the last of 
the Ghaznavids to rule in Afghanistan, was forced 
down to India by the Ghuzz. 

Seljuks 

Towards the end of the tenth century a nomadic 
Turkish people, the Oghuz or Ghuzz, appear in 
Transoxiana, moving slowly towards the south and 
west and playing their part in the fighting that 
accompanied the decline of the Samanids. The bulk of 
them remained nomadic, as their descendants, the 
Turcomans, have remained to this day. But one clan, 
the Seljuks, appreciated the advantages of civiliza- 
tion, became orthodox muslims and ultimately became 
sedentary. Under Toghrul Beg the senior branch of 
the Seljuks took Khorassan from the Ghaznevids 
between 1038 and 1040, when they defeated Masud 
near Merv. Toghrul Beg’s brother occupied Khwarezm. 

By the middle of the century the Seljuks were the 
masters of most of;-'Persia; and in 1058 Toghrul Beg 
displaced the Shi’a Buyids to become Temporal Vicar 
of the Abbassid Caliph. With the help of an able 
Persian Vizier known as Nizam-ul-Mulk (the friend 
of Omar Khayyam) Toghrul Beg’s two successors Alp 
Arslan (1063-72) and Malik Shah (1072-92) were able 
to hold onto their possessions in Persia and to deal with 
the traditional fissiparous tendencies of their people. 

Malik Shah took Balkh from the Ghaznavids. His son, 
Sultan Sinjar, who became ruler of Khorassan in 1095, 
played an important part in our area and in 1117 
reduced the Ghaznavids to vassalage. He died in 1157, 
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after trouble with the untamed Ghuzz in the Balkh 
area, without being able to establish a stable Turco- 
Persian kingdom. 

Ghorids 

The hill-country up the Hari Rud from Herat, 
known as Ghor, for long remained in isolation because 
of its poverty and difficulty of access. The Achae- 
menians seem to have penetrated there. And Masud, 
while Governor of Khorassan under his father 
Mahmud of Ghazni, undertook the systematic 
reduction of the area to vassalage, and its conversion. 
At that time the country was divided among a number 
of Maliks, or petty' kings. But by the end of the 
eleventh century a central authority had developed 
and in 1099 Masud III of Ghazni was able to recognize 
one Izzuddin Hussain as Prince of Ghor. Izzuddin, 
who died about the middle of the twelfth century, 
managed to balance fairly successfully the often 
conflicting claims of his Ghaznavid suzerains and the 
powerful Seljuks in Khorassan. His son and successor, 
Saifuddin Suri, delegated some of his power to two 
half-brothers. Fakliruddin got Bamian where he 
founded the Shanshabanid dynasty', which lasted till 
the Mongol invasion; and Qutbuddin got the hill 
country. Some family quarrel drove Qutbuddin down 
to Ghazni where he was poisoned by Sultan Bahram 
Shah in 1146. Saifuddin marched on Ghazni to avenge 
his brother, took the town and held it for a couple of 
years, when he assumed the title of Sullan. Butin 1x49 
Bahram Shah drove him out of Ghazni, captured him 
and ignominiously' executed him. A fourth brother 
died on the way to attack Ghazni. It was left to 
the fifth brother, Alauddin Hussein (1149-56), to rout 
Bahram Shah at Taginabad on the Helmand and to 
sack Ghazni, which earned him the epitetb of Jahansoz, 
or World Burner. Alauddin did not hold Ghazni, and 
Bahram Shah reoccupied it till his death. Alauddin was 
less successful against the Seljuks, by' whom he w’as 
defeated in 1152 and held prisoner a while. His son 
and successor was lolled in 1163 near Merv while 
attacking the Ghuzz and the army gave allegiance to 
his nephew Ghiy'asuddin. This was the Ghiy'asuddin 
who built the beautiful minaret near Jam. Closely 
supported by his brother Muizuddin (also known as 
Mohammed Ghori) Ghiyasuddin brought Ghor to its 
brief period of glory, with an empire stretching from 
Herat to Ajmir in India. Muizuddin, who had been 
made Sultan of Ghazni on driving the Ghuzz out of 
that town in 1173, proved unequal to ruling alone 
after Ghiy'asuddin died in 1203. In 1204 he was 
defeated by the Khwarezm Shah near Andkhui. And 
when he was assassinated in 1206 while returning 
from dealing with a revolt in the Punjab the Ghorid 
empire collapsed. The Indian territories became 
independent, and the rest of the ldngdom was 
incorporated in the Khwarezmian empire between 
1206 and 1215. 

Khwarezm Shahs 

The rulers of the Khiva oasis long made use of the 
title of Khw'arezm Shah, which was later appropriated 
by the Seljuk governors of Khorassan. Shah Atsiz 
(1127/8-56), son of a Seljuk governor of Khorassan and 
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Karts 


—jndson of a Turkish stave, tried to declare his 
^dependence of the Seljuks but was defeated by 
Sinjarin 1138 In 1141 the Qarakhitai defeated Srnjaf 
and invaded Khwarezm These Qarakhitai were a 
strongly sinicized Mongol Hi le who had been driven 
from Peking some twenty years before by a revolt of 
their vassals, the Tungusic Jurchen They fled west- 
ward and founded a new state at the expense of the 
Qarakhamd Turks of Transoxiana and Sinkiang They 
were not rruishm Khwarezm remained tributary to 
the Qarakhitai till the reign, of Shah Atsiz'3 grandson. 
Alauadm Mohammed (1200 20), and it was with the 
help of his overlords that he defeated Mtuzuddm. as 
related above Between 1207 and 12 10 thi3 Muhammad 
of Khwarezm threw o 5 the yoke of the Qarakhitai, 
whose Gurkhan or ruler, Yeb-Liu Ch e Lu Ku was 
having trouble with rebellion in the east The 
Khwarezm Shahs had got control of Khorassan 
towards the end of the twelfth century, occupied 
Transoxiana after defeating the Qarakhitai and by 
taking Ghazni in 1215-16 completed their occupation 
of Afghanistan So by 1217 Mohammed of Khwarezm 
seemed to have effected the task in which Sinjar had 
failed the creation of a strong Turco Persian state in 
eastern Islam But the strength of this empire was 
illusory It was based on locally-powerful landowners 
and a mercenary army, and depended for its strength 
chiefly on the character of the ruler Mohammed of 
Khwarezm was unequal to bi3 task He offended 
Genghiz Khan in 1218, and by the time he died two 
years later, a broken hearted fugitive, his empire had 
disintegrated 

Mongol! 

Genghiz Khan, the great Mongol leader, bad 
consolidated his power over Mongolia by 1206 and 
then started to expand By 1216 he had defeated the 
Qarakhitai in what is now Sinkiang so his territories 
marched with those of the Khwarezm Shah Genghiz 
Khati seemingly impressed by the apparent strength 
of the Khwarezm Shah, was willing to enter into 
commercial and diplomatic relations But in j2jS the 
Khwarczmian governor of Otrar pillaged a Mongol 
caravan and massacred its muslim merchants and the 
Mongol envoy accompanying it The Khwarezm Shah 
refused any reparation so the following j ear Genghiz 
Kban attacked The Khwarez-nians put up little 
effective resistance, though Mohammed s son Jalalud 
dm did inflict tv. o defeats on the Mongols in Afgham- 
«Un before being finally defeated himself By 1222 
Afghanistan was in Mongol hands The towns were 
destroyed the urban population massacred, the dams 
on the Helmand wrecked and the country became a 
*ort of no-man's land without any proper govern- 
ment. It took one hundred and fifty vears before 
Afghanistan even started to recover from these 
********* Some sort of administration was set up ifl 
Moogk&s reign (1251 59) when Afghanistan was 
uj'^ded the western parts going to the Ilkhans of 
Persia and the eastern parts forming part of the 
Jagbatai Khanate Afghanistan further suffered in 
the Mongol dvnastic wars when the Ilkhans supported 
the Great Khan Kubilai while the Jagbata.ds did 
not. 


In 1245 one Shamsuddin Kart, related on his 
mother s side to Ghiyasuddm of Ghor, inherited the 
rulership of Ghor, which had suffered less from the 
Mongols than the rest of Afghanistan In 1251 be was 
invested by Mongkfl with the province of Herat under 
the suzerainty of the Ilkhan Huldgtl Shamsuddin 
laid such solid foundations during his reign of twenty- 
five years that despite many difficulties, the Kart 
dynasty for one hundred and thirty years ruled from 
Herat over a territory that at its greatest extent com- 
prised western Afghanistan and much of Khorassan 

Tc murids 

Eastern Afghanistan, as we have seen, formed part 
of the Ulus of the Mongol prince Jaghatai When, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Jaghatai 
Khan, Kebek discovered the delights of urban life in 
Transoxiana and his successor adopted Islam the 
Khanate was spht m two in the east 'Moghohstan, 
where the Mongols continued their nomadic traditions, 
and Transoxiana in the west, where the ancient 
Turkish nobility, notably the Amir Qazgban, held 
the real power From this nobility there arose the 
Barlas Turk known as Tamerlane By 1365 be had 
secured control of Transoxiana from the Jaghataids 
and by 1370 be controlled eastern Afghanistan For 
ten years Tamerlane was preoccupied elsewhere but 
in 1381 he took Herat from the Karts and m the next 
three years he completed his control over Afghanistan 
including Seistan Most of Tamerlane's astonishing 
career lies outside the scope of this note He died in 
1405 and by 1407 his fourth son Shah Rukh emerged 
victor from the struggle for succession and for forty 
years ruled from Herat over the bulk of the Timund 
empire — west Persia had been lost to the Black Sheep 
Turcomans — either directly, or as suzerain over his 
nephews Tunund decline began under Ulugh Beg. 
Shah Rukh s scholarly son who was murdered by his 
son in 1449 when the Timund temtones were under 
senous threat from the Uzbegs These were a pre- 
dominantly Turkish horde under Mongol leadership 
who had started moving southwards in 1428 Within 
twenty years the Timund empire had disintegrated 
under pressure from the Uzbegs in the north and the 
White Sheep Turcomans in the west All that remained 
was Khorassan and parts of western Afghanistan 
ruled by Hussain Baiqara from Herat till his death 
in 1507 Hussain Baiqara s court was of great 
intellectual and artistic bnlhance, but he was little of 
a statesman His son, the last Afghan Tunund, was 
dnven from Herat hy the Uzbegs in 1507 

Safavldj, Mughals, Uzbegs 

For the next two hundred 3 ears the history of 
Afghanistan is the and and confusing story of 
struggles of the Safavids with the Uzbegs for Khoras- 
san and Herat and with the Mughals for Kandahar 
The Safavids were a national dynasty that arose in 
Persia at the beginning of the sixteenth century The 
Mughal empire was founded by that fascinating charac- 
ter Babur, Tunund pnnee of Ferghana who had been 
dnven out of his patrimony by the Uzbegs He was 
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unable to persuade Hussain Baiqara to join him against 
the Uzbegs. But in 1 502 he occupied Kabul (where he 
is buried), in 1522 he took Kandahar, and at the 
battle of Panipat in 1526 he laid the foundation of 
the Mughal empire. 

MODERN HISTORY 

Between 1708 and 1730 occurred the first, though 
brief, emergence of the Pathans as a political power 
when the Ghilzai Mir Wais revolted from the declining 
Safavids and for a short time he and his successors 
ruled Persia itself. 

Nadir Shah of Persia 

The Safavids were helped against the Ghilzais by 
Nadir Kuli Khan, a bandit chief, who proclaimed 
himself ruler of Persia in 1736. Within two years he 
had extended his rule over southern Afghanistan. 
In 1739 he carried out his great raid into India and 
sacked Delhi. And in 1740 he took northern Afghani- 
stan from the Uzbeg ruler oi Bokhara. He was 
assassinated in 1747. 

Durranis 

Sadozais. Unlike the Safavids, Nadir Shah encour- 
aged Afghans in his service. In the confusion following 
his assassination an Afghan of the Sadozai clan (the 
Khan Khel, or Royal Clan) of the important Abdal 
tribe rallied his countrymen and led them back to 
Kandahar. Here the chiefs elected him King with the 
style of Dur-i-Duran (Pearl of the Age), from which 
the Abdals are now known as Durranis. This Ahmed 
Shah was a very capable man and created the 
Afghanistan we now know. His dominions included 
Afghanistan, Kashmir and north-west India, and 
Khorassan, Sind and Baluchistan became tributary to 
him. He undertook regular winter campaigns into 
India but, though he smashed the Marathas at 
Panipat in 1761, they brought him little permanent 
extension of territory, and he met with increasing 
trouble from the Sikhs. On Ahmed Shah’s death he 
was succeeded by his son Timur who during a reign of 
twenty years was able to hold the territories he had 
inherited and who moved the capital from Kandahar 
to Kabul. But he left more than twenty sons, whose 
unedifying struggle for the throne brought about 
the dissolution of the Sadozai kingdom. Zaman, 
Mahmud, Shuja-Ul-Mulk, and again Mahmud occupied 
the throne in succession. The Uzbeg north and much 
other territory fell away from the Sadozais. Mahmud 
acquired the throne a second time with the help of 
Fatteh Khan, leader of another important clan, the 
Barakzais (or Mohammedzais). When Mahmud and 
his son Zaman barbarously murdered Fatteh Khan 
his brothers united and drove the Sadozais to Herat, 
where Sadozai rule came to an end with the death of 
Kamran in 1842. 

Barakzais ( Mohammedzais ). When the Sadozais 
were driven west in 18x8 Dost Mohammed, youngest 
of the twenty-one Barakzai brothers, was allotted 
Ghazni, to which he soon added Kabul. His position 
was difficult. His brothers were not readily submissive. 
The Sikhs took Peshawar in 1823. And the British, 


who had become the leading power in a still nominally 
Mughal India were inevitably interested in Afghani, 
stan, the key to India. This interest led to the First 
Afghan War (1838-42) when the British thought they 
could best secure their northwestern approaches against 
the Russian threat by replacing Dost Mohammed by 
the Sadozai, Shuja-ul-Mulk, on the throne of Kabul. 
The project was ill-conceived, ended in a major disas- 
ter, and left an understandable legacy of bitterness. 
When the British evacuated Afghanistan in 1842 they 
released the Dost, who returned to Kabul and set 
about extending his control over the whole country. 
He died at Herat in 1863 soon after completing his 
task by taking the town. The Dost appealed particu- 
larly to the Afghans, who call him Amir-i-Kabir (The 
Great Amir). For the last eighteen years of his reign 
he maintained friendship with the Government of 
India. He nominated his third son, Shere Ali, to 
succeed him. The two older brothers, and Abdurrah- 
man, son of the eldest brother, did not accept this 
and it was not till 1868 that Shere Ali was secure. 

At first he continued his father’s old policy of 
friendship with Britain, but as time went on a coolness 
developed and in 1878 the Second Afghan War 
started. The underlying cause was again British fear 
of Russian intentions. The actual crisis came when the 
Afghans refused to accept a British mission but 
publicly accepted a Russian one. Shere Ali fled before 
the invaders and died in Mazar in February 1879. In 
May his son and acknowledged successor, Yakub, 
signed the Treaty of Gandamak, which gave the 
British most of what they wanted. But when the 
envoy Yakub had agreed to accept was massacred 
together with his escort the British had to return and 
when they occupied Kabul in November Yakub gave 
himself up. Though British arms were generally 
successful, despite the Maiwand disaster (27 July 
1880), the political situation was unsatisfactory, 
particularly after a change of ministry in London led 
to the abandonment of the Forward Policy. So when 
Shere Ali’s nephew Abdurrahman returned from exile 
earty in 1880 the British took a gamble (which 
succeeded) and recognized him as Amir of Kabul. 

The British evacuated Kabul early in 1881. They, 
wisely, no longer insisted on a resident envoy in 
Afghanistan; but they gained some territory (including 
the Khyber Pass) and agreed to help the Amir against 
unprovoked foreign aggression provided he followed 
their advice on foreign policy. After the British left 
Abdurrahman spent ten years imposing a despotic 
centralized government on Afghanistan. In 1895 
he occupied, and forcibly converted, Nuristan. 
Abdurrahman thought Afghanistan’s interests were 
best served by loyal friendship with Britain even 
though this led to certain difficulties with Russia. By 
the time he died in 1901 the boundaries of modern 
Afghanistan were largely settled and partially 
demarcated. Amir Habibullah succeeded his father 
without any civil war. During his reign Anglo-Russian 
tension over Afghanistan was lessened as part of a 
wider diplomatic settlement. But he had to face the 
complications caused by the First World War. 
Habibullah was assassinated in 1919, being succeeded 
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after a brief struggle, by his third son Amanullah, one 
of whose first acts was an abortive attack on India But 
by the peace treaty of August 1919 freedom of action 
m foreign affairs was restored to Afghanistan, which 
entered into diplomatic relations with several 
countries, including the U S S R and Britain in 1921 
Amanullah was an erratic character and his precipi- 
tate zeal for reform alienated powerful tabes and 
religious leaders In May 1929 he fled the country 
Kabul was briefly held by a Tadzhik bandit leader 
known as Bachha I Saqao 

Mohammedzat [Yahya Khe I) In October, 1929, 
Nadir Khan, a cousin of Amanullah and a former 
Minister of War, returned from exile and with the help 
of his equally able brothers Hashun Khan, Shah Wall 
Khan and Mahmud Khan (Ihe Musahtban Brothers ) 
defeated the Bachha and occupied Kabul He was 
soon elected as King Nadir Shah He was making good 
progress towards restoring conditions in Afghanistan 
when he was assassinated in 1933 and was succeeded 
by his son, the present king, H.M Mohammed Zahir 
Shah, the second Durrani to ascend the throne without 
any civil war Down to the end of the Second World 
War King Zahir Shah had the benefit of a wise and 
experienced Prime Minister in his uncle, Sardar 
Hashim Khan The next Prime Minister Sardar Shah 
Mahmud, for all his ability and integrity was not at 
home in the changed situation after the war, marked 
by the Bntish abdication in India and the emergence 
of the two super powers, the USSR, which has a 
long common frontier with Afghanistan and the 
U S A , half the world away At this time the royal 
family was still effectively the ruling authority in 
Afghanistan, and the democratic institutions laid 
down m Nadir Shah's constitution were chiefly 
consultative The younger members of the royal family 
thought that Shah Mahmud was not dealing with 
Afghanistan’s two major problems forcibly enough 

These men were part of the first generation of 
Afghans to have received some of their education in 
the west By the autumn of 1953 they had generated 
sufficient support within the family to secure the 
resignation of Shah Mahmud and his replacement by 
his nephew, Sardar paud Internally Daud 3 adminis- 
tration was less liberal than its predecessor It kept a 
firm grip on the country and had little trouble except 
for some tribal disturbances m the Khost area and a 
nasty, but short lived not w Kandahar The important 
problem of modernization was attacked with energy 
and success A Ministry of Planning was set up, with 
Daud holding the portfolio, and a senes of Five-Year 
Plans was initiated Much of the finance for the Plans 
came from abroad Soon after the Flag Incident (see 
below) the USSR made a loan of U S $io million, 
and the U S A and other powers were not long in 
following this example Under the Plans due attention 
was paid f 0 social services, including education And in 
1959 Daud was successful in abolishing the compulsory 
veiling of women in public In foreign affairs Daud 
had his younger brother Sardar Naim as foreign 
mi nister, who pursued an active and generally 
successful policy Diplomatic relations were entered 
mto with manv countries and full use was made of the 
facilities of the United Nations Politically Afghani- 


stan voted with the i musbm members of the Afro- 
Asian bloc A UN Technical Assistance Mission was 
also accepted But the administration failed to solve 
the most immediate of its foreign problems, that of 
the Pathan tabes m Pakistan, which had been 
separated from Afghanistan during the nineteenth 
century, first by Sikh then by British action, but who 
remain of great interest to the predominantly Pathan 
Government of Afghanistan When the sub-continent 
was partitioned the Afghans resented the Patbans 
there being given the sole choice of acceding to either 
India or Pakistan Instead of trying to solve the 
problem by co-operation with Pakistan, the viability 
of which they then doubted, the Afghan Government 
encouraged a latent irredentism and pressed for the 
establishment of a quasi independent area, or 
Pasbtumstan Daud was an ardent supporter of this 
policy In 1955 the Flag Incident occurred, when 
Afghan mobs attacked the Pakistani Embassy and 
Consulates This nearly brought down the Daud 
administration, but the Afghans apologized and rela- 
tions were patched up The Pashtumstan Campaign 
continued, causing an increasing deterioration in 
Afgban-Pakistan relations and coolness between 
Afghanistan and the West One result of this was that 
the USA could not help modernize the Afghan armed 
forces which had to rely on Soviet help after 1955 
The last step was when Afghanistan broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Pakistan in September, 1961 1 

The economic and fiscal results of this break were 
disastrous and led to the fall of the Daud administra- 
tion in March, 1963 The new prune minister. Dr 
Yusuf, was not only not a member of the royal family, 
he wa3 not even a Pathan His first administration was 
generally well received Its chief achievement was the 
promulgation of a new, and remarkably liberal, 
constitution on 1 October 1964 It also made 
possible a resumption of relations with Pakistan Dr 
Yusuf s second administration, elected under the new 
constitution, was not so successful There were 
troubles including student nots in Kabul, which led 
to his resignation He was replaced by Mr Maiwand 
wal, a Pathan In 1968 Mr Manvandwal resigned on 
grounds of ill-health and was succeeded by Mr Nur 
Ahmed Etemadi, another Pathan and connected with 
the Royal Family There has been considerable pro- 
gress in modernization In this Afghanistan has been 
helped by substantial aid from both Communist 
countries and the West 

Political development has inevitably been slower 
For democratic rights granted from above are never 
so easy to work as those won from below, particularly 
in a country where scarcely half the population has 
any tradition of the public discussion of public affairs 
The Pathans have their Jtrgas where such discussions 
take place, the other peoples are accustomed to live 
under authority The result of this has been that the 
three prime minis ters since Sardar Daud have all been 
a dminis trators rather than politicians, while the 
elected legislators have tended to be critical rather 
than constructive And so far no political parties have 
been formed, as permitted by the 1964 Constitution, 
thongb Mr Maiwandwal was on the way to creating 
a" tail , Tather than a political party as we understand 
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it, when he retired. Ever since the .fall of Dr. Yusuf's 
administration students have been very conscious of 
their political power: this led to the University and 
colleges being closed for a while during 1969. One 
important step forward has been made. The Supreme 
Court, envisaged in the 1964 Constitution and in- 
tended primarily to administer secular law rather 
than the muslim shariat has now been set up. Elections 


were held in October 1969, for seats to the House of 
the People and for one third of the seats in the House 
of Elders. A new administration under Mr. Nur 
Ahmed Etemadi was formed which subsequently 
resigned in May 1971. The Speaker of the House of 
the People, Dr. Abdul Zahir, was appointed Prime 
Minister designate pending the formation of a new 
Cabinet. M.C.G. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


About 16 million people live in the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan. A full census of the population has yet to 
be completed, but the round figure cited is one that is 
based on official estimates. These indicate that from 
1966 to 1971 the population will increase from 15.4 to 
16.9 million. The calculations used for these estimates 
assume an annual rate of increase of 1.9 per cent; 
current demographic studies indicate that the rate of 
increase now exceeds 2 per cent. 

Of the total population, 90 per cent live in rural 
areas. Rural migration is augmenting the natural 
increase in population in urban areas so that this 
percentage may soon change. Nearly 70 per cent of 
the people live in villages scattered throughout the 
mountain or desert countryside. They are too remote 
from the urban centres to take much part in the 
market economy. This 70 per cent includes the 
2,700,000 Kuchis, who are nomads. 

Kabul, the capital city, with a rapidly increasing 
population that may soon reach 600,000, is the 
dominant financial and commercial centre of the 
country. Other large cities are Herat, a trading centre 
near the Iranian border, with a population of 86,000 
people and Kandahar, in the wool and fruit producing 
area of the south-west, with 77,000 inhabitants. The 
smaller provincial centres include Mazar-i-Sharif, in 
the northern karakul country where natural gas has 
recently been found, Kunduz and Pul-i-Kumbri in the 
cotton country, and Jellalabad in the east. Only in 
recent years have these and other urban centres been 
linked to each other and with the capital city by 
adequate transportation and communication systems. 
A more unified national economy is now emerging 
from what had been a group of relatively isolated 
trading centres located in provincial areas largely 
devoted to agriculture carried on at close to a sub- 
sistence level. These areas were, nevertheless, nearly 
self-sufficient. 

Afghanistan’s economy has in the past been based 
almost entirely on agricultural production. Probably 
two-thirds of the agricultural production still does 
not enter the market economy. Of the other third, 
roughly half is sold for urban consumption and the 
other half for export. The mainstays of the economy 
and the chief earners of foreign exchange are still 
the traditional products of Afghanistan: the produc- 
tion of wool and of karakul skins obtained from a 
unique breed of sheep that graze in the northern 
provinces, and the cultivation of cotton. Hand-woven 
carpets, another distinctive product of the country, 
are also an important factor in the Afghan economy. 


Industrial production in the modem sense started in 
Afghanistan with the establishment of a cotton 
textile plant in 1934. This industry expanded rapidly 
and is today the largest in the country. It was followed 
by the building of wool factories, sugar refineries, 
cement plants, and other processing industries. 
Engineering industries are small and relatively new. 
Excluding handicrafts and utilities, industrial produc- 
tion accounts for only about 5 per cent of the total 
production of the country. 

Although the existence of large mineral resources 
has been known for many years, it is only recently 
that economic exploitation of some of these resources 
has become possible. This is due to the discovery of 
natural gas in the northern part of Afghanistan and 
to the building of facilities for making use of the 
large reserves of this new source of energy. The export 
of natural gas to the U.S.S.R. started in 1967, and the 
volume is increasing rapidly. This new development 
will have an important impact on the economy of the 
country. 

Sufficient statistical data are not available to make 
more than rough estimates of the gross domestic pro- 
duct (G.D.P.) of Afghanistan. Two separate studies for 
the year 1959 produced estimates varying from 
Af. 28,000 million to 39,000 million. The most recent 
information furnished by Afghan authorities is that 
the G.D.P. for the year 1967-68 was Af . 54,000 million. 
This is equivalent to U.S. §1,200 million at the official 
exchange rate of Af. 45 to U.S. $1. During this period 
the exchange rate in the free market continuously ex- 
ceeded Af. 70 to the U.S. §. Using the above estimate 
and converting the figure at the official exchange rate, 
per capita income in 1968 would be U.S. §80. 

A rough estimate of the real rate of growth of the 
Afghan economy for the period 1963 to 1968 is 2 per 
cent (compound rate) per annum. 

AGRICULTURE 

In past years Afghanistan produced enough food to 
fill the needs of its own people and to supply substan- 
tial amounts, particularly of fresh and dried fruits, to 
the Indian sub-continent. But in recent years, the 
population has grown at a more rapid rate than food 
production, so that it is now necessary to import large 
quantities of wheat, sugar and vegetable oils. Some 
shifting in the use of land from wheat to cotton has 
contributed to this change in respect to self-sufficiency 
in food. 
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in both the fresh and dried states Traditionally India 
and Pakistan were the markets for these goods but 


Ol the total land area which is 63 6 million hectares 
only 22 percent or 14 million hectares is suitable for 
cultivation Of this 7 8 m il l ion hectares are today 
considered crop land 5 8 million hectares are irrigable 
but only 60 per cent of this irrigable land is actually 
cropped because of lack of water Some of the non 
imgable crop land 13 dry farmed but not all of it 

Gram Crops 

Gr am s are the most important crops Estimates of 
production (in metric tons) for 1967-68 are wheat 
2 241 000 tons maize 765 000 tons barley 357 000 
tons and nee 396 000 tons The wheat crop has 
varied by large amounts from year to year This 
is partly due to penodic recurrences of rust damage 
and to the shifting of land to cotton The low yields 
of wheat obtained in Afghanistan are attnbutable to 
a steady reduction in soil fertility and to the primitive 
methods of cultivation that have been used through 
out the country In recent years however the intro 
dnebon of improved seeds and the use of chemical 
fertilizers have greatly increased the yields of wheat in 
some areas There are now indications that Afghan 
is tan may achieve self sufficiency m wheat production 
m two or three years The average annual amount 
of wheat imported during the years 1962-67 was 
110 000 tons Most of it was acquired from the United 
States on concessional terms 

Cotton 

Cotton is a major crop m the northern provinces 
but in recent years its cultivation has commenced m 
the Helmand Valley and near Herat A well planned 
and intensive effort to encourage cotton cultivation 
was very effective during the period of 1962 1965 
This resulted in a doubling of the production of raw 
cotton in a remarkably short tune It rose from 52 000 
tons in 1961 to no 000 tons in 1963 But ginning 
capacity became a bottleneck furthermore diseases 
and seed degeneracy were encountered Added to 
these problems was the urgent need for wheat 
created by the shift in land use The combination of 
these factors caused a falling off in the production of 
cotton which dropped back to 55 000 tons by 1967 A 
new cotton programme has recouped part of the 
former yams and .has as its gem) a prodociitm cS 
130 000 tons of seed cotton for which the expanded 
gmmng mills now have more than sufficient capacity 
More than half of Afghanistan s gmned cotton is 
exported with the largest shipments going under 
barter contracts to the U S S R 

Other Crop* 

The estimated production of other important crops 
m 1967-68 was sugar beet 62 000 tons sugar cane 
57 °oo tons and vegetable oil seeds (excluding cotton 
seeds) 55 000 tons None of these crops were sufficient 
to meet the needs of the country so that substantial 
amounts of sugar and vegetable oils were imported 
, ”^ e climate of Afghanistan is very favourable for 
r? e P T odnchon of a wide variety of fruits Grapes are 
ihe most important of the fruits and account for more 
of the estimated total of 826 000 tons of 
fmts produced in 1967-68 Afghan fruits are exported 


shipments now go to the USSR and China anq more 
recently to Germany The installation of modem 
facilities for cleaning and packing raisins has made it 
possible for Afghanistan s dried fruits to enter the 
European market 

Vegetable production has been neglected in the 
past but the use of new seeds and better methods of 
cultivation are increasing the level of production 
which is estimated at 636 000 tons in 1967 With the 
install ation of new facilities for handling vegetables 
including canning and cold storage plants vegetable 
crops will be more important in the future and may 
even enter the European market 

Afghan melons are famous for their flavour but 
the ratio of weight to value and the hazards of spoilage 
in transit make it impossible to export them except to 
nearby Pakistan Pomegranates are also an important 
crop The use of concentrated pomegranate juice as a 
blend in soft drinks is an interesting new Export 
possibility Pistachios and almonds grow m Videly 
scattered areas and substantial quantities are exported 

Livestock 

Two of Afghanistan s leading exports karakul qlnns 
and wool depend on the raising of sheep The sale 
of karakul skins to European and American buyers j$ 
Afghanistan s largest source of convertible currency 
Karakul alone accounts for more than half of the 
convertible foreign exchange earnings of the country 
Karakul which is more popularly known as -Persian 
lamb is widely used in the manufacture of fur coats 
and other garments Afghan skins generally command 
a higher price than competing products which come 
from South West Africa and U S S R The number of 
karakul sheep is estimated to be 6 million all located 
in the northern provinces In recent years the foreign 
exchange obtained from the export of karakul s kms 
has ranged from U S $10 million to U S $16 million 
annually This industry is very important to the 
Afghan economy but it is not expanding mfact con 
siderable efforts are needed to maintain the present 
volume 

The number of sheep w Afghanistan excluding the 
karakul flock is estimated to be 15 million Sheep are 
the main source of meat for the country anq they 
produce enough w ool to export from 5 000 to 6 090 tons 
annually most of which is sent to the USSR under 
barter agreements 

To help make up a deficiency of protein m the 
Afghan diet there are important projects for liicreas 
mg poultry production which is today quite small 
A fisheries programme has also been started In 
addition great efforts are being made to improve 
the local breeds of cattle m order to increase the very 
low output of dairy products 

A basic problem of the livestock industries of 
Afghanistan is the limited amount of pasture lahd and 
the difficulties which over grazing causes The demand 
for meat and dairy products is expanding much more 
rapidly than the supply of these products 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 

Exploratory drilling carried on with Soviet 
assistance has located supplies of petroleum in the 
northern provinces, but the commercial production of 
oil is not yet possible. This exploration work is 
continuing, and the search for oil has been extended to 
the southern part of the country as well. 

The situation in regard to natural gas is very 
different. There are proven reserves of more than 

60,000 million cubic metres in a large field near 
Mazar-i-Sharif. The estimate of the total of all 
reserves is 300,000 million cubic metres. 

The availability of natural gas in Afghanistan will 
have far reaching effects on the economy of the 
country. The construction of a pipeline to carry 
natural gas to the U.S.S.R. made it possible to start 
exporting this commodity in 1967. Present estimates 
indicate that by 1973 the annual export of natural 
gas will reach 3,500 million cu. metres. Income from 
this resource may soon exceed that of any other 
commodity. Relatively small amounts of natural gas 
have as yet been allocated for domestic uses, which 
could include the supply of energy for thermal electric 
plants and for the manufacture of chemical fertilizer. 

Iron Ore: unexploited deposits 

The discovery of natural gas in Afghanistan raises 
important questions regarding its uses, one of which 
could be as a source of energy for the reduction of 
iron ore and its conversion to steel. The major iron 
ore deposits are in the Hajikalc area, 125 km. west of 
Kabul and directly south of the natural gas field. 
The ore is too distant from the sea to be sold com- 
petitively on the international market, but efficient, 
low-cost reduction or conversion to steel prior to 
shipment would change the economic factors that 
determine its marketability. 

The estimates of the extent of the iron ore deposits 
are that the proven reserves amount to 10 million tons. 
In addition, there are 314 million tons of partially 
drilled reserves, and the general geological prognosis 
is that the total deposits exceed 2,000 million tons. 
Analysis of the ore indicates that it is high grade and 
of a type suitable for reduction by natural gas. 

Other mineral resources that have been located, but 
which are not yet exploited, include deposits of copper, 
lead, zinc, beryl, gold, barytes and sulphur. 

Coal, Salt, Lapis Lazuli 

Commercial mining operations have so far been 
confined to the production of coal, salt and lapis 
lazuli. 

Coal mining was started in 1939 and is entirely a 
governmental activity. The production of the Karkar 
and the Ishpushta Coal Mines, both near enough to 
Kabul to supply most of the needs of the capital city 
and its industrial environs, has now reached a total 
annual volume of 150,000 tons. But the reserves of 
these mines are relatively small, 13 million tons in the 
case of Karkar, and 2 million tons for Ishpushta. The 


largest deposits of coal are in the north at the Darrah- 
i-Soof mines, which have proven reserves of 75 
million tons and where the actual reserves may be 
several hundred million tons. Another coal deposit is 
at the Sabzak mines near Herat, where the known 
reserves are 3 million tons. These mines are being 
prepared for active production and axe expected in the 
near future to add 30,000 tons each to the country’s 
annual production of coal. Because of the size of its 
reserves, the Darrah-i-Soof mine will play a large role 
in the future. 

Afghanistan produces much of the salt that it 
consumes, but the methods used for this production 
are still primitive. New mines equipped for modern 
methods will soon be in operation and may eliminate 
any need for importing salt. 

Afghanistan’s lapis-lazuli is famous throughout the 
world. The mining of these gem stones has been carried 
on for thousands of years. The chief deposits are in the 
province of Badakhshan. 


ENERGY 

At the present time the consumption of energy in 
Afghanistan is, by Western standards, very low. A 
rough estimate made in 1964 showed that the per capita 
use of energy in the United Kingdom was 120 times 
that of Afghanistan. Nearly two-thirds of the total 
energy available is supplied by imported petroleum 
products. These provide the fuel for transportation, and 
small quantities of oil are also used in diesel plants 
producing electricity. In 1964, the importsof petroleum 
products, most of which came from the U.S.S.R., 
exceeded 150,000 tons and the amounts purchased are 
increasing yearly. 

Hydroelectric Power 

Hydroelectricity is next in importance as a source 
of energy. Total electric power production in 1967-68 
reached 359,000 kW. and was steadily rising. Three 
new hydroelectric projects, all larger than any now 
in operation, are under construction. These are: the 
Naghlu plant, 70 km. east of Kabul, which will have 
an installed capacity of 90,000 kW.; the Mahipur, also 
east of Kabul, but nearer the city, with a capacity of 

66.000 kW.; and the Kajakai plant, which wall add 

33.000 kW. to the supply of power in the Helmand 
Valley. The Mahipar plant started operating in 1967. 
According to current estimates, the total production 
of electric energy for distribution throughout the 
country will exceed 500,000 kW. by the end of the 
year 1971. 

Other Sources 

Coal and wood are the other sources of energy used 
in the country. In 1964 about 100,000 tons of each 
were consumed for fuel. There are extensive plans for 
increasing coal production. The target set for 1971 is 

350.000 tons. However, the supply of wood, which is 
still extensively >used for cooking and heating, is 
steadily decreasing because of the destructive lumber- 
ing practices employed in the few remaining forests. 
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INDUSTRY 

Afghanistan s first modem industrial venture a 
cotton textile plant started at Jebel » Sera] in 1934 
has grown into a large and important enterprise This 
business which is partly owned and managed by the 
Sarke Milhe a private commercial bank now 
operates two large scale spinning and weaving plants 
one at Pul i kumn and the other a quite modem 
plant at Gulbabar where it has also installed finishing 
equipment for dyeing and printing doth The basic 
equipment for textile production now installed in 
these plants is 77 000 spindles and 2 100 power looms 
more than half of which are automatic In 1967-68 
the production of cloth was 67 million metres which 
is still below the needs of the people Imports m 
excess of 35 million metres yearly have added to the 
supply but the demand for cloth is not fully satisfied 
Consequently the production of the Gulbahar plant 
will be expanded and plans have been made to build 
four new textile plants which will be located in Kabul 
Nangarhar Herat and Balkh The goal is for a total 
production of 118 million metres by 1971 to meet an 
estimated demand which by then will have nsen to 
120 million metres 

Woollen textiles have been produced m small 
quantities for many years but this industry has not 
yet become important Annual production is now 
about 400 000 metres 

Preceding Industries 

Cement production which was started on a small 
scale by the Afghan Cetnenl Company at Jebel 1 
Sera) m 1958 has been expanded by the building of a 
large government owned plant near Pul i kumn In 
1967-68 the combined production of the two plants 
was 127 000 tons Plans have been made to construct 
a third plant for which Herat will be the site 

There are a number of newly established industrial 
plants for processing agricultural products A recently 
built raisin cleaning plant is now operating at its full 
capacity which 13 about 6000 tons per year The 
success of this venture has led to the making of plans 
for building several new plants of similar capacity 
The Sptmar Company operates a large cotton ginning 
plant at Kunduz with branches throughout the cotton 
pioducing provinces It produces vegetable oil as a 
by product and a new oil extraction plant has been 
Constructed in the Helmand Valley at Bost In 
Kandahar there is a plant for handling and preserving 
fresh fruits Other processing or handling industries 
include leather tanning the preparation of casings for 
export and cold storage and refrigeration facilities 
for vegetables fruits and meat 

Sugar refining was started many years ago The 
P’' eSea f annual production is only 7 500 tons but 
there are plans to build facilities for increasing the 
total output of refined sugar to more than 20 000 tons 
by 1971 

Otfier Industrie! 

Among the smaller industries are some plants 
producing consumer goods such as pottery glass 
ware shoes and knitted goods but the production of 
these articles is small 


The most important handicraft industry is the 
weaving of carpets and rugs Handwoven Afghan 
carpets are well known m western and other markets 
ana command high prices because of their quality and 
distinctive designs Federal Germany and the United 
Kingdom are the largest customers This trade earned 
more than US $8 million of foreign exchange in 1965 
and in 1966 and is therefore important to the economy 
of the country To improve the quality of Afghan 
carpets a plant for washing carpets locally before 
export will be built in the near future 

The engineering industries of Afghanistan have 
confined their operations to the repair of automotive 
equipment and some assembly work on trucks and 
motors Plans for the development of metallurgical 
industries await the completion of studies of the 
feasibility of building an non smelter 

Stimulation of Industrial Expansion 

In 1967 a new Foreign and Domestic Private 
Investment law was passed This has stimulated 
interest m proposals for a number of new industrial 
enterprises some of which will commence operations in 
the near future An Industrial Development Bank may 
soon be estabbsbed Most of the initial equity capital 
of Af 240 million has been subscribed locally and a 
loan of Af 540 million from the Afghan Government 
has now been arranged The project now awaits the 
conclusion of negotiations for foreign participation 
and the approval of legislation authorizing the charter 
of the bank The completion of these plans will hasten 
the expansion of industry m many fields in Afghan 
istan 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNIC ATIONS 

By using a substantial portion of the foreign aid 
received in recent years on the building of roads and 
airports Afghanistan has greatly expanded and 
vastly improved its transportation system Nearly 
2 000 km of asphalt and concrete roads were com 
pleted between the years 1957 and 1967 Good roads 
now connect all of the main cities of the country 
with Kabul and with each other The most dramatic 
achievement of the programme was the reduction of 
time needed to travel by automobile and for truck 
services between Kabul and the northern provinces 
This has been accomplished by building a high 
altitude tunnel near the Salang Pass of the Hindu 
Kush mountain range A journey from Kabul to 
Kunduz that formerly required several days of rough 
dnvmg now takes six or seven hours on a fine road To 
complete this project was a spectacular feat of engm 
eenng earned out with Soviet aid and Soviet 
technical assistance 

Important extensions and spurs for the roads 
already constructed will be built during the next five 
years These will include the Herat to Islam Qala road 
winch joins Afghanistan s highway system with 
Iran s Another important project is the building of a 
direct road from Herat to Kabul through the central 
provinces this will eventually be part of the Asian 
Highway sponsored by the United Nations 
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There are large modem airports at Kabul and 
Kandahar which can accommodate jet traffic. Local 
airports are now in use in the north at Kunduz, 
Faizabad, Mazar-i-Sharif, and Maimana and at Herat 
in the west and Jellalabad in the southeastern part of 
the country. 

Art ana Airlines, the Afghan national line, in which 
Pan American Airlines has a minority interest and a 
management contract, provides passenger and cargo 
service to Iran, Beirut, and the West, as far as 
London. A service which is shared with Indian 
Airlines carries traffic to New Delhi. 

There are no railroads in Afghanistan, nor are there 
any plans to build one. From time to time, however, 
consideration has been given to the desirability of 
constructing a rail line from the Hajikak area to 
carry iron ore or iron products to the rail head at 
Chaman on the border of Pakistan. 

Telephone Communications 

Automatic telephones were installed in Kabul in 
1950. The present 5,000 line exchange is being replaced 
by one with 13,000 lines. Automatic equipment is now 
in use in many of the provincial cities and the installa- 
tions will be considerably expanded in the near future. 
Most of the telephone equipment is of German origin, 
the Afghan Government’s communications programme 
having been assisted by the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Access to the Sea 

Afghanistan is a land-locked country. The shortest 
land routes to the sea are through Pakistan to the port 
of Karachi. There is a rail line from Chaman which runs 
across western Pakistan to Karachi, a distance of 950 
km. A spur of 8 km. from Chaman to the new rail head 
at Spin Baldack inside the Afghan border near Kan- 
dahar will connect this line with the present Afghan 
highway system. Goods shipped from Kabul usually 
go by truck to Peshawar and thence by rail to Karachi . 

Afghanistan’s foreign trade is dependent on transit 
rights through neighbouring countries. When political 
difficulties caused the closing of the border between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan in the early 1960s, it 
became necessary to use different routes to the sea. 
One of these was through Iran to the port of Khorram- 
shahr on the Persian Gulf; the other was across Russia 
to the Baltic sea. Since the reopening of the border, 
the shorter and less costly routes through Pakistan 
are again in use. 

New transit agreements recently concluded with 
Turkey and with Iran will soon make through trans- 
portation by truck possible from Western Europe to 
Afghanistan. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 

The cost of the imported goods and services which 
Afghanistan requires in order to sustain an economic 
development programme that will create a modestly 
rising standard of living exceeds the current value 
of exports by substantial amounts. In 1962-63 
imports cost U.S. $115.9 million, whereas the proceeds 


from the sale of exports were only $58.9 million. By 
1967-68 imports had risen to $139.3 million and 
exports to $66.5 million. The export-import gap had 
therefore widened from $57 million in 1962-63 to 
$71.8 million 1967-68. 

The balance of payments problems created by this 
gap have been met by the reduction of Afghanistan’s 
liquid assets to minimum working balances and 
by co mm odity loans and grants from aid-giving 
countries, chiefly the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
Short-term credits obtained from the International 
Monetary Fund have also helped to ease the financial 
difficulties caused by the imbalance of trade. But the 
present indications are that the trade gap will continue 
for some time to come. Increases in per capita income 
will generate import demands that will probably 
exceed the rate of expansion of Afghanistan’s normal 
export trade. 

These circumstances create difficult problems for 
those who are planning the future of Afghanistan’s 
economy and for aid-giving countries and the inter- 
national lending agencies. With no reversal of this 
trend in sight, the burden of an increasing foreign 
debt service (currently U.S. $14 million per a nn um) 
compounds the difficulties. Important among the 
factors which may change the future prospects are 
the rapidly increasing exports of natural gas and the 
possibility that the use of this new source of energy 
will expedite the exploitation for export purposes of 
the iron ore reserves. 

Afghanistan’s pattern of export trade has shown 
only minor variations in recent years. More than one- 
third of the exports were delivered under barter 
contracts (mainly to the U.S.S.R.) which provide 
for payments by credits usable only in the county’ to 
which the goods were shipped. Exports to India and 
Pakistan accounted for 25 per cent of the total. 
Payments for these shipments were made in rupees 
the use of which was restricted under bilateral 
agreements. The remaining exports were sold in 
western markets for convertible currencies. The chief 
purchasers were the U.S.A., United Kingdom and 
Federal Germany. 


MONEY AND BANKING 

Due to a succession of fiscal deficits, the supply of 
mone}’ (bank notes and demand deposits) in Afghani- 
stan increased from a total of Af. 3,205 million in 
March 1962 to Af. 6,288 million in March 1968. In 
1967 the supply of money declined slightly; further- 
more, the growth rate of the monetized sector of the 
economy has in recent years exceeded the rate of 
increase in money supply. The volume of credit 
extended to both the public and private sectors of 
the economy also increased substantially. However, 
the growth rates for both monetary supply and credit 
are not excessive, and, in general, the fiscal and 
monetary policies of the county’ are conservative. 

The chief banking institution in Afghanistan is 
Da Afghanistan Bank, a government-controlled 
central bank, which also engages in commercial 
operations. As of the end of 1966, its total assets 
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amounted to Af 24 350 million with capital and 
reserves totalling Af 685 million In addition to its 
main offices in Kabul it has 49 provincial branches as 
well as offices in London and New York 

There are two other banks m Afghanistan the 
older of which is the Bar.ke Millie (Afghan National 
Bank) founded in 1932 It conducts a commercial 
banking business and acts as a holding company with 
controlling interests in some of the leading industries 
including the Textile Company The 13 alike Mil l i e s 
assets at the end of 1966 were Af 1 380 million and 
its capital and reserves were Af 827 million The 
other commercial bank the Pashtany Tejaraty Bank 
is affiliated to the Da Afghanistan Bank It started 
its commercial operations m 1954 and as of December 
1966 had assets of Af 995 million and capital and 
reserves of Af 344 million No foreign banks have 
been permitted to open in Afghanistan 

PUBLIC FINANCE 

Government revenues have risen from Af 2 120 
million in the fiscal year 1962-63 to Af 4 189 milli on 
in 1967-68 More than half of the revenues are raised 
by taxes on business transactions customs duties on 
imports being by far the largest source Income taxes 
on individuals and corporations account for less than 
10 per cent of the total revenue Direct taxes on land 
are nominal 

The ordinary expenses of government plus the 
developmental expenditures incurred by the Govern 
ment of Afghanistan amounted to Af 3 531 million 
in 1962-63 By 1967-6® the figure bad risen to 
Af 5 152 million The figure budgeted for 1968-69 is 
Af 6 799 million which includes about Af 1 zoo 
million for national defence Deficits have been 
financed by credits from the Central Bank and by 
expansion in the supply of money 

For many years the funds for developmental 
projects have far exceeded the amounts charged as 
expenditures in Afghanistan 3 fiscal accounts The 
additional costs were covered by funds received from 
foreign countries w the form of loans and grants 


FOREIGN AID 

Foreign aid to Afghanistan started in 1950 when 
the Export Import Bank of the U S granted a loan 
for the development of the Helmand Valley The U S 


has continued to support this land development 
programme which has included extensive irrigation 
and hydroelectric projects 

Up to 30 Jnne 1968 the total aid furnished by the 
US to Afghanistan amounted to nearly U S $400 
milli on Forty five per cent of the American aid was 
used to improve transportation mainly road building 
25 per cent was spent m the Helmand Valley and 

12 per cent on education Smaller amounts were used 
for technical assistance in agriculture government 
management and planning 

Soviet aid has exceeded the amounts furnished by 
the U S Details of its use are not available especially 
those in respect to military assistance which has been 
substantial The most spectacular Soviet projects are 
the building of the tunnel through the Hindu Kush 
mountain range at the Salang Pass and the erection 
of giant-sized silos in Kabul for the storage of wheat 

During the penod covered by the Second Five Year 
Plan (1962 to 1966-67) Afghanistan received a total of 
U S $352 5 million in the form of project loans and 
grants from foreign countries Of this amount 65 per 
cent came from the USSR 23 per cent from the 
USA and 9 per cent from the Federal Republic of 
Germany 

In addition to these project loans and grants the 
Government of Afghanistan realized Af 2 909 million 
from the sale of commodities furnished under grants 
and loans Of the total 47 per cent (almost entirely in 
the form of grants) came from the U S 37 per cent (all 
under loan agreements) came from the U S S R and 

13 per cent (grants) from Germany 

The United Nations has maintained a large staff m 
Afghanistan which has furnished a wide variety of 
technical assistance which has been especially effective 
in the field of public health 

Afghanistan is counting heavily on the Continuance 
of foreign aid in order to achieve the objectives of its 
Third Five Year Plan (1967-71) This plan envisaged 
a level of development expenditure that would re 
quire total foreign assistance amounting to the 
equivalent of U S $420 million in foreign currencies 
A revised version of the Third Five Year Plan pub 
lished in November 1968 modifies its original goals 
which now call for U S $332 million m project 
assistance 

AP 
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AFGHANISTAN — (Statistical Survey) 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Total Area 
( sq. km.) 

Cultivated Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 
(1969 est.) 

Density of 
Population 
( per sq. km.) 

Kabul 

(capital; 1969 est.) 

650,000 

78,000 (est.) 

15.944.275 

24-5 

480.383 


Racial Division (1963) 


Pathans or Pashtuns 

Tadzhiks 

Uzbeks 

Hazarahs 

Nomads 

8,800,000 

4,300,000 

800,000 

444,000 

650,000 


PROVINCES 
(’ooa — 1969 est.) 


Province 

Population 

Capital 

Kabu 



1,267 

Kabul 

Kandahar . 



724 

Kandahar 

Herat 



669 

Herat 

Balkh 



345 

Mazar-i-Sharif 

Nangarhar . 



574 

Jalalabad 

Paktia 



7 I 4 

Gardez 

Ghazni 



I.I 75 

Ghazni 

Helmand . 



309 

Host 

Kunduz 



395 

Kunduz 

Katagan 



607 

Baghlan 

Chakhansur 



1 19 

Zaranj 

Logar 



301 

Baraki-Barak 

Kapisa 



335 

Togab 

Runar 



322 

Chakhasarai 

Kochi 



2,607 



Province 

Population 

Capital 

Far ah 



306 

Far ah 

Faryab 



423 

Maimana 

Jauzjan 



419 

Shiberghan 

Takhar 



482 

Talokan 

Badakhshan 



335 

Faizabad 

Parwan 



865 

Charikar 

Bamian 



337 

Bamian 

Uruzgan 



5*5 

UTOzgan 

Ghor 



3*5 

Ghakhcharan 

Samangan 



202 

Aibak 

Zabul 



349 

Kalat 

Wardak 



404 

Maidan 

Laghman . 



216 

Meterlam 

Badghis 



312 

Kala-i-Now 


AGRICULTURE 

(’000 tons) 


1 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Wheat 




2,033 

2,207 

Maize 




720 

726 

Barley 




375 

375 

Rice 




337 

338 

Cotton 




59 

55 

Beet Sugar 




56 

62 

Cane Sugar 




5* 

5i 

Fruit 




372 

385 

Oil Seeds . 




55 

55 

Vegetables 




590 

59i 


LIVESTOCK 
(1967-68 — ’000) 


Sheep . 

. 15-0 

Donkeys 

. 1.2 

Karakul 

. 6.0 

Camels 

• 0.3 

Cattle , 

Goats . 

3.6 
• 3-2 

Horses . 

. 0.3 


MINING 



Unit 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Coal . 

'ooo tons 

144.0 

161.6 

151.0 

Salt 

99 99 

38.1 

38.7 

3*-3 

Lapis Lazuli. 

tons 

8.6 

X0.3 

5-5 


LABOUR 

(1965 — numbers employed) 



Trade, Industry, 


Agriculture 

Commerce, 

Nomads 


Administration 


2,900,000 

840,000 

650,000 
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ATGHAttlSTAtf— (S tatis-hcal Survey) 


INDUSTRY 



Unit 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Cotton Pieces . 

Cotton Yam . 

Woollen Pieces 

Beet Sugar (crystal) 

Soap • 

Cement . 

Rayon . 

‘000 metres 
‘000 bundles 
'000 metres 
tons 

'000 cakes 
’000 tons 
'000 metres 

55.200 

239.400 

305 

7,400 

2,800 

172 2 
1,000 

245*40° 

463 

7,ioo 

1,400 

1.304 

64.000 

592,200 

34° 

7.500 

1.500 

X23 6 

2.322 


Carpet-making is an important traditional cottage industry. 


ELECTRIC POWER 
(kWh) 



I965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Hydro . 

220,737 

.Sj, 4 i, 


Diesel . 

8,296 

8964 


Thermal 

23.«5 

1 20,920 


Total . 

! 

232.248 ^ 




FINANCE 

I Afghan (Af )=Ioo puls 
200 Af.a*£x; 84 Af =U S. Ji. 
1,000 Afghanis =,(5 *terhng=U S >12 


BUDGET 


(1967-68 — million Af ) 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


Indirect Taxes ...... 

Government Enterprises .... 

Direct Taxes 

Property Safes and Services 

Repayment o{ Loans to Government . 1 
Commodity Assistance .... 

2 . 5*4 

627 

5 i 8 

203 

5 

705 

Ordinary Expenditure .... 
Development Schemes .... 

3.638 

2.44° 

Total (inch other items) 

4.952 

Total 

5.078 
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AFGHANISTAN— (Statistical Survey) 


THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
(1967-71) 

(million Af.) 


Revenue 


Direct Taxation . 

Indirect Taxation . 

Sale of Property and Sendees . 
Licences, Fees and Penalties . 
Investments . . 

Government Enterprises 

Other Domestic Revenue 

• 

2 ,Sog 
XI.39I 

4A36 

672 

950 

3.793 

668 

Total Domestic Revenue 
Foreign Commodity Aid 

24,419 

4,200 

Total Revenue . 

• 

28,619 


Expenditure 


Government Departments 

Repayment of Foreign Loans . 


Total Current Expenditure . 

21,284 

Investments 

Government ...... 

Foreign Aid ...... 

Private Sector ..... 

12.000 

16.000 
2,000 

Total Investments 

30,000 


FOREIGN AID 
(million U.S.$) 


Source 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

U.S.A 

16.00 

12.6S 

5-50 

3-92 

U.S.S.R 

12.00 

6.00 

0.2 5 

— 

German Federal Republic . 

O.IO 

o-35 

1.60 

1.70 

United Nations . 

1. 00 

2.00 

r.62 

0.9S 

IBRD .... 

— 

— 

o -35 

— 

Total 

29.10 

21.03 

9.32 

6.60 


1970 (est. — *ooo U.S. $): U.S.S.R. 50,000*, U.S.A. 6,000, German Federal Republic 6,000, China (P.R.C.) 6,000, United 
Kingdom 240. 


*1969 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million Af.) 



1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Commercial Imports 

3.927-° 

4,058.6 

4.994-9 

5,004.8 

Loan and Grant Imports . 

3.324-9 

5.348.7 

6,285.9 

5,448.6 

Total Imports 

7.251-9 

9,407-3 

11,270,8 

1 °<453 -7 

Total Exports 

4,152.0 

5.025-4 

5,198.0 

5,017.6 
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AFGHANISTAN — (Statistical Survey) 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports* 

1966-67 

J967-68 


1 064 4 

933 5 

Cotton Textiles 

2S7 3 

266 3 

Machinery and Equipment 

640 7 

483 8 





102 5 

28S 4 

MtUlj and Metal Manufactures 

184 5 

173 8 

Other Goods 

2 428 1 

1 2 744 * 


Exports 

r 966-67 

1967-68 

Fruit Dried and Fresh 

1 682 4 

i 966 4 

Karakul [Persian Lamb) 

879 3 

1 077 6 

Carpets 

610 0 

390 2 



593 9 

Raw Wool 

483 7 

367 1 

Other Goods 

1 

467 5 

' 

622 4 


• Commercial imports only 


PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 



Imports* 

Exports 


1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 


1966-67 

1967-68 

Crechoslovakia 

Gentian Federal Republic 

India 

Upon 

Pakistan 

USSR 

United Kingdom 

USA. 

281 4 

* 6 l 3 

35& 3 

SJJ 

*303 9 

209 0 

268 6 

2r6 3 

332 6 

506 7 

7*5 © 

164 8 

3<>4 6 

60 0 

357 1 

478 1 

803 0 

236 6 

1 311 8 

27* * 

564 5 

82 7 

396 7 

349 8 

693 0 

'lit? 

768 r 

152 2 

636 2 

6 4 

400 1 

1 6o3 1 

702 3 

407 6 

170 6 

45 * 

816 4 

4*6 3 

I 667 8 

805 2 

420 2 


•Alt classes 


TRAN8P0RT 

CIVIL AIR TRAFFIC (1966) 


1 

Flights 

Fasssncers 

| Freight (Vg ) 

National 



196 187 

Internationa] j 

1903 

j 4 *019 

3 515 260 


ROADS 

Nnmber of motor vehicles In Kabul 


' 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

lames 

Doses 

Motor Car* 

24 287 

2 009 

18 747 

15 308 

2 238 
27556 

15 478 
2295 
29152 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1965-66 

z 966-67 | 

4967-68 

Telephones in use 
Official 

3094 

1 

3 3»9 


Others 

6 i6x 



Radios imported 

40 807 

45 778 | 

26 815 


EDUCATION 



Schools | 

Pupils 

Start 

1965-66 

2 085 j 



1966-67 

2 298 



1967-6S 

2 581 1 

497 8 79 

11 640 


Soutct Department of Statistics Ministry of planning Kabul 
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AFGHANISTAN— (The Constitution) 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A new Constitution was published in 1964, of which the 
following are the chief provisions: 

Chapter 1. The State 

Afghanistan is a constitutional monarchy. The State 
religion is Islam. Religious freedom is assured. The State 
languages are Pashtu and Dari Persian. The flag is a tri- 
colour of black, red and green, with symbolic emblems on 
the centre stripe. The State capital is Kabul. 

Chapter II. The Sovereign 

The King must be of Afghan nationality, and a Muslim 
of the Hanafi sect. He has the following rights and duties: 
Supreme command of the armed forces, 

Power to declare war and peace. 

Power to inaugurate sessions of Parliament, 

Power to inaugurate and terminate extraordinary 
sessions of Parliament, 

Power to dissolve Parliament and to call for fresh 
elections, which must take place within three months, 
Approval and proclamation of laws. 

Making and dissolution of international agreements, 
Appointment and dismissal of the Prime Minister, and 
of Ministers on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister, 

Appointment of Elders, and of the President of the 
House of Elders with the approval of the House, 
Appointment of judges and heads of diplomatic missions, 
Proclamation and annulment of national emergency, 
Granting of amnesty. 

Coin is minted, and the Khutba is read, in the name of 
the King. Royal expenditure is fixed in the State Budget. 

The abdication of the King shall be subject to acceptance 
by the Loya Jirgah. Tenancy of the throne on the death of 
the ICing shall pass to his son, or failing that to his brother. 
If the King has no brother the Senate shall elect a successor 
from among male members of the Royal House. Members 
of the Royal House cannot be members of a political party 
and may not become Prime Minister, Members of Parlia- 
ment or members of the Supreme Court. 

Chapter III. The People 

The people have equal rights and obligations before the 
law. No person may be punished except under a law 
already in effect. No Afghan may be deported or extradited. 
Residence and property are inviolable. Foreign nationals 
may not own immovable property in Afghanistan. Privacy 
of communication and freedom of thought and expression 
are guaranteed. Rights of assembly and to form political 
parties are assured. Education is a right and shall be 
provided free. 

Chapter IV. Parliament 

Parliament shall consist of two Houses, the House of 
Elders and the House of the People. Members of the House 
of the People are elected by universal secret ballot for four 
years. Of the members of the House of Elders, one-third 
are appointed by the King for five years, one-third are 
elected by the Provincial Councils for three years, and one- 
third elected by the residents of each Province for five 
years. 

Members of the House of the People must be literate 
Afghan citizens of 25 years of age or more. They shall be 
protected from legal action while carrying out their duties. 
Members of the Government may attend sessions of either 
House. Debates are open, unless secrecy is requested by 


the Head of the Government, the President of the House, 
or by ten or more members of the House. Decisions are by 
simple majority. 

The following are among the powers of Parliament: 

Ratification of treaties. 

Despatch of armed forces, 

Introduction of bills. 

Approval of the Budget. 

Chapter V. The Loya Jirgah 

The Loya Jirgah shall consist of all Members of Parlia- 
ment, and the Chairmen of Provincial Councils. The 
President of the House of the People shall preside over its 
sessions. 

Chapter VI. Executive Government 

Government consists of a Prime Minister and a cabinet 
of Ministers. The Prime Minister is appointed by the King. 
Ministers are presented to the House of the People by the 
Prime Minister for approval, before being appointed by 
the King. 

The Government shall fall in the event of: resignation 
or death of the Prime Minister; a vote of no confidence in 
the Government in the House of the People; a charge of 
high treason against the Prime Minister or the Govern- 
ment; the dissolution of Parliament, or the end of the 
legislative term. 

The Prime Minister and Ministers are collectively 
responsible to the House of the People. 

Chapter VII. The Judiciary 

The judiciary is an independent organ of the State, 
consisting of a Supreme Court and other courts established 
by law. Judges are appointed by the King on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Justice. Execution of the death 
sentence is alone subject to the approval of the King. All 
other sentences are mandatory. 

Chapter VIII. The Administration 

Each Province shall have its own Council elected by 
direct and universal secret ballot; so shall each Munici- 
pality. 

Chapter IX. State 0 ? Emergency 

The King may under certain circumstances announce a 
State of Emergency. However, for a period of more than 
three months, the concurrence of the Loya Jirgah is 
required. Should the Parliamentary term end during this 
time the Loya Jirgah shall be suspended and new elections 
shall be held immediately following the removal of the 
State of Emergency. During a State of Emergency the 
Constitution may not be amended. 

Chapter X. Amendment of the Constitution 

The Constitution may not be amended so as to affect 
Islamic principles or the supremacy of the idea of constitu- 
tional monarchy. Proposed amendments shall be discussed 
in the Loya Jirgah and if accepted by majority vote, there 
shall be fresh elections, after which the amendment shall 
become law on a second vote of the Loya Jirgah. 

Chapter XI. Transitionary Provisions 

Following signing of the Constitution there shall be 
general elections for a new Parliament. The Supreme 
Court shall be inaugurated one year later. 
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AFGHANISTAN— (The Government, Diplomatic Representation) 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

Has Majesty Mohammed Zahik Shah, succeeded to the throne on the assassination of his father. 
King Mohammed Nadir Shah 8 November 1933 


THE CABINET* 


(March 

Print* Minister and Minister ot Foreign Affairs: Noun 

Ami ad Etemadj 

First Deputy Prime Minister: Abdullah Yaftali 
Second Deputy Prime Minister and Minister ol Education. 

Dr Abdul Qayuw 

Minister of National Defence: Gen Khan Mohammad 
Minister ot the Interior: Mohammad Basheer Lodin 
Minister of Justice* Abdul Satax Seerat 
Minister ot Planning: Dr Abdul Wahid Sorabi 
Minister ot Finance: Dr Mohammad Auan 


1971) 

Minister ot Commerce: Dr Mohammad Akbar Omar 
Minister of Public Works: Mohammad Yaqub Lali 
Minister ot Information and Culture: (vacant) 

Minister ot Communications: Mohammad Azeem Geran 
Minister ot Public Health: Ebrahtw Majid Serai 
Minister ot Mines and Industries: Amanullah Mansouri 
Minister ol Agriculture and Irrigation: Abdul Hakim 
Ministers without Portfolio: Mrs Shafiqa Ziayee, Gulam 
Ali Aeen 

President. Department of Tribal Affairs: Sayed Masoud 
Pohanvar 


* At the time of going to press this ■was being reconstituted (see Late Information section) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF AFGHANISTAN ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador, (M) Minister (Perm Rep ) Permanent Representative 


Arpnhna: (set USA) 

Austria: («* France) 

Belgium: (see France) 

Bulgaria: (see Yugoslavia) 

Burma: (see India) 

Ciylon: (see Pakistan) 

China, People’s Republic: Mohammad Osman Sidiu 
P eking (A) (also accred to Mongolia) 

Creeftosiovakia: Abdul Razak Ziai Prague (A) 

Dtnmirk* (see German Federal Republic) 

Finland, (see USSR.) 

France; Zalmay SIakmud-Ghazi. Pans (A) (also accred 
to Austria and Belgium) 

Girminy, Federal Republic:Dr Mohammed Yussoe, B onn 
(A) (also accred. to Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland) 
Ghana (seeUAR) 

Greece (see Italy) 

India* Dt Abdul Hakim Tabibi Delhi (A) (also accred 
to Burma) 

Indonesia; Ghulam Hassay Sait Djakarta (A) 

Iran* Sardar Assadullah Seraj, Teheran (A) 
fr*V Chalildllah Chalihi Baghdad (also accred to 
Jordan) 

lUfy: Dr Abdul Zaher Rome (A) (also accred to Greece 
and Spam) 

<!*pan Said Kassiu Reshtia Tokyo (A) 

Jordan 1 (see Saudi Arabia) 

Lebanon. Naim Yunusi Beirut (M) 


Mexico: (see TJSA) 

Mongolia: { see China P R ) 

Netherlands: (see United Kingdom) 

Norway: (see United Kingdom) 

Pakistan: Au Ahmad Popal Karachi (A) (also accred to 
Ceylon and Thailand) 

Poland: Mohammed Amin Etemadi Warsaw (A) 
Romania: (see USSR.) 

Saudi Arabia: S TajUDDIn Jeddah (A) (also accred to 
Jordan) 

Spain: (see Italy) 

Sweden: (see German Federal Republic) 

Switzerland: (see German Federal Republic) 

Thailand: (see Pakistan) 

Turkey: Gholam Mohammad Suleiman Ankara (A) 

U.8 S.R : Mohammad Aref, Moscow (A) (also accred to 
Finland and Romania) 

U A.R : Mohammad Mussa Shafik, Cairo (A) 

United Kingdom: (vacant) London (A) (also accred to 
Netherlands and Norway) 

U.S A.: Abdullah Mali icy ar, Washington (A) (also 
accred to Argentina and Mexico) 

Yugoslavia: Nasir Zia, Belgrade (A) (also accred to 
Bulgaria) 


United Nations: Abdul Rahman Pazhwak. New York 
(Perm Rev ) 
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AFGHANISTAN— (Diplomatic Representation, Parliament, Political Parties, etc.) 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO AFGHANISTAN 
(Kabul unless otherwise stated.) 


(E) Embassy; 

Argentina: Teheran, Iran (E). 

Australia: Rawalpindi, Pakistan (E). 

Austria: Zarghouna Wat (L); Minister: Dr. Franz 
Herbatschek. 

Belgium: New Delhi, India (L). 

Brazil: New Delhi, India (L). 

Bulgaria: Shar Nau (E); Ambassador: Vulko Gochev. 
Burma: New Delhi, India (E). 

Canada: Rawalpindi, Pakistan (E). 

Ceylon: New Delhi, India (E). 

China, People’s Republic: Sardar Shah Mahmoud Ghazi 
Wat (E); Ambassador: Chen Feng. 

Czechoslovakia: Sardar Shah Mahmoud Ghazi Wat (E); 

Ambassador: Zdenek Eibel. 

Denmark: Teheran, Iran (E). 

Finland: Ankara, Turkey (E). 

France: Ansari Maidan (E); Ambassador: Eugene Wer- 
nerti. 

Gorman Federal Republic: Sher Ali Khan Wat (E); 

Ambassador: Breuek. 

Ghana: New Delhi, India (E). 

Greece: New Delhi, India (E). 

Hungary: Baghdad, Iraq (E). 

India: Malalai Wat (E); Ambassador: K. L. Mehta. 
Indonesia: Ansari Wat (E); Ambassador: Soebagio 

SOERJANINGRAT. 

Iran: Sher Ali Khan Wat (E); Ambassador: Mahmoud 
Feroughx. 

Iraq: Karte-4 (E); Chargl d’ Affaires: Jalal Jaf. 

Italy: Ivhadja Abdullah Ansari Wat (E); Ambassador: 

Dr. Carlo Cimino. 

Japan: Nawai Wat (E); Ambassador: Hideki Masaki. 
Jordan: Teheran, Iran (E). 


(L) Legation. 

Lebanon: Teheran, Iran (E). 

Mexico: New Delhi, India (E). 

Mongolia: New Delhi, India (E) . 

Nepal: New Delhi, India (E). 

Netherlands: New Delhi, India (E). 

Norway: Teheran, Iran (E). 

Pakistan: Zarghouna Wat (E); Ambassador: Maj.-Gen. 

Mohammad Sherin Khan. 

Philippines: Karachi, Pakistan (E). 

Poland: Sardar Shah Mahmoud (E); Ambassador: Jan 
Petrus. 

Romania: Teheran, Iran (E). 

Saudi Arabia: Zarghouna Wat (E); Ambassador: Hamoud 
Al-Faad Al-Zaid. 

Spain: Baghdad, Iraq (L). 

Sudan: Karachi, Pakistan (L 
Sweden: Teheran, Iran (E). 

Switzerland: Teheran, Iran (E). 

Syria: (address not available) (E). 

Thailand: New Delhi, India (L). 

Turkey : Sardar Shah Mamoud Ghazi Wat (E); Ambassador: 
Cemil Vafi. 

United Arab Republic: Sardar Mohammad Hashim Khan 
Wat (E); Ambassador: Salah-el-Din Kansoh, 

United Kingdom: Panvan Mina (E); Ambassador: P. L. 
Carter. 

U.S.A.: Sher Ali Khan Wat (E); Ambassador: John M. 
Steeves. 

U.S.S.R.: Dar-ul-Aman Wat (E ); Ambassador: Konstantin 
I. Alexandrov. 

Yugoslavia: Malekyar Wat (E); Ambassador: Ivan 
Mirosevic. 


PARLIAMENT* 

HOUSE OF ELDERS 

(MAJLIS-I-A’YAN) 

President: Abdul Hadi Dawi. 

84 members appointed by H.M. the King for life. 

•See also Constitution above. 

HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 

(SHURA-I-MILLI) 

President: Dr. Abdul Zaher. 

215 Members elected every four years. 

Elections under the new Constitution took place in 
October 1965 and from August 29th to September nth 
1969. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Voting at the 1965 elections was by personal choice of 
candidate. A Statute, under which political parties are to 
he established, has been passed by both Houses of 
Parliament (March 1969), but no officially authorized 
parties had been formed by early 1971. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The judicial system of Afghanistan provides for courts 
dealing with both civil and religious law. There is no jury 
in the Western sense, but two lawyers may be called in as 
impartial advisers. 

Supreme Court. Chief Justice: Dr. Abdul Hakim Zyaee. 

Courts of Appeal. There are seven Courts of Appeal. 

High Court. The High Court is attached to the Ministry 
of Justice in Kabul. 

Provincial Courts. These are held in the provincial 
capitals. Persons convicted in these courts may appeal to 
the High Court. 

District Courts. Courts of First Instance. There is"Jone 
court in each small district. Appeal is permitted to the 
Provincial Courts. 


RELIGION 

The official religion of Afghanistan is Islam. The great 
majority (85 per cent) are Muslims of the Sunni (Hanafi) 
sect, and the remainder belong to the Shi’a sect. 
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AFGHANISTAN — (The Press Publishers} 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Anil (Fr»enisAi/i) Kabul f 1927 evening Independent 
news and literary articles Persian and Pashtu circ 
25 000 Editor in Ch ef M Shah Rahgozer Editor 
Abdul Hamid Mubawz 

Htywad Kabul f 1949 Pashtu Editor Mir Said Bari 
man arc 5 000 

I si ah (Reform) Kabul f 1929 morning Independent but 
co-operating with the Government Persian and Pashtu 
arc 25000 Chief Editor Habiburrahman Jadeer 
Kabul Times Kabul f 1962 Engl sh Ed tor in Ch ef 
S Khalil Editor S Rahel 
Badakshan Faizabad f 1945 Persian and Pashtu 
Btdar Mar at i Shanf f 1920 Persian and Pashtu 
Dai wan Shiberghan 

Eti fiql Islam Herat f 1920 Persian and Pashtu 

Etlihadi Btghlan Baghlan f 1921 Persian and Pashtu 

Htlmand Boat f 1953 Pashtu 

NSngrahar Jalalabad f 1918 Persian and Pashtu 

Uhlan Farah f 1947 

Tuiol Afghan Kandahar f 1924 

Wolanga Gardiz f 1941 Pashtu 


PERIODICALS 

A(ab Kabul f 1953 organ of the Faculty of Literature 
Umv of Kabul 

Afghan Journal cf Public Health Institute of Public 
Health Arnan Wat Kabul bi monthlv EditOT 
A. Satar Abuadi md 

Afghan Millet Kabul f 1966 Editor Oudratullah 
Haddad 

Afghan Tebbi Mojaiu Faculty of Medicine Kabul Umver 
sty monthly 

Afghanistan Kabul f 1946 quarterly English and 
French historical and cultural Historical and Literary 
Society of the Afghanistan Academy Kabul 

Akhbare Ertani Ministry of Education Kabul f 1952 
fortnightly 

Aryana Kabul monthly Persian cultural and historical 
produced by the Historical and Literary Soc ety of the 
Afghanistan Academy Ed tor Mohammed Anwar 
Nayyer. 

Btdsny Rauzana Department of Physical Education 
Kabul University quarterly 


Eqtesad National Chamber of Commerce Kabul monthly 
Hawa Afghan Air Authority Kabul f 1957 
Irfan Ministry of Education Kabul f 1923 monthly 
Pers an 

Kabul Pashtu Tolana Kabul f 1931 bi monthly Pashtu 
literature history social sciences Editor Rohiu 
Kabul Pohanloon Kabul University monthly 
Kanoaw Sanaye 0 Kabul i 1956 produced by the 
Ministry of Mines and Industry 
Karhana Kabul f 1955 monthly produced by the 
Ministry of Agriculture circ 2 500 Ed tor M Y Aina 
KochemanoZhaqh Ministry of Education Kabul f 1957 
monthly 

Mairmun Kabul f 1955 Persian and Pashtu produced 
by the Women s Welfare Association 
Mokhaberet M mstry of Communications Kabul f 1957 
monthly 

Panur Kabul f 1951 organ of the Municipality fort 
nightly 

Paihtun Zhaqh Ansan Wat Kabul f 194° programmes 
of broadcasts issued by Kabul Radio bi monthly 
Payama Haq Ministry of Information Kabul f 1953 
monthly 

Payama Wejdan Kabul f 1966 weekly Editor Abdul 
Rauf Turkman 

8era Miasht Red Crescent Society Kabul f 195 8 
Talim wa Tarbia Kabul f 1954 monthly published by 
Institute of Education 

Urdu Kabul f 1922 monthly military journal issued by 
the Ministry of National Defence 
Zhwandoon Kabul Persian illustrated circ 10 000 
Editor Mohammed Bashir Ratio 
Zaru Pashtu Tolana Kabul i 1949 weekly 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Bakhtar Hew* Agency Kabul f 1939 Dir A H Mobark 


The following Foreign Agencies are represented in 
Kabul Agence France- Pr esse (AFP) Deutsche Pressc- 
Agentur (DPA) and Tass 

PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Journalists’ Association c/o Department of Press and 
Information Sanaa Wat Kabul 


PUBLISHERS 

Book Publishing Institute Kabul f 1966 by co-operation 
of the Government Press Bakhtar News Agency and 
leading newspapers 

Department 0! Educational Publication* Ministry of 
Education Kabul publishes text books for primary 
and secondary schools including Pashtu readers also 
two monthly magazines one in Pashtu and the other 
in Persian 

Institute 0! Geography Faculty of Letters Kabul Umver 
sity publishes geographical and related works 
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AFGHANISTAN — (Finance, Trade and Industry) 


RADIO 

Radio Afghanistan: Ansari Wat, Kabul; Pres. Dr. A. L. 
Jalali, Prog. Chief G. H. Kushan; the Afghan Broad- 
casting station is under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Information and Culture; Home service in Dari and 
Pashtu; Foreign service in Urdu, English, Russian, 
German, Dari and Pashtu; 700,000 radio receivers. 

There is no television. 


FINANCE 


(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; m.=million; Af.= Afghanis.) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Afghanistan Bank (Da): Jadeh Ibne Sina Wat, Kabul; f. 
193 9; the central bank; main functions: banknote issue, 
foreign exchange control and operations, credit exten- 
sions to banks and leading enterprises and companies, 
government and private depository, government fiscal 
agency; 55 local branches; cap. Af. 500m., dep. 4,200m.; 
Gov. Habibullah Mali Achaczai; First Deputy Gov. 
Sallahuddin Tarzi; Second Deputy Gov. Mahmood; 
Sec. Abdullah Habashzadah. 

Overseas Corporations: 

The Trading Company of Afghanistan Inc. 122 West 
Thirtieth, New York, U.S.A. 

The Trading Company of Afghanistan Ltu. ; Friars House, 
New Broad St., London, E.C.2, England. 


Pashtany Tejaraty Bank ( Afghan Commercial Bank): 
Mohammad Jan Khan Watt, Kabul; f. 1954 to provide 
long- and short-term credits, forwarding facilities, 
opening letters of credit, purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange, transfer of capital, issuing travellers’ 
cheques; cap. p.u. Af. 250m.; Pres. Jannat Khan 
Gharwal; Vice-Pres. A. R. Vall; brs. in Afghanistan 
and abroad. 

Agricultural and Cottage Industry Bank: Kabul; f. 1955 to 
provide credit facilities to peasant farmers and those 


engaged in home industries; cap. Af. 85,573,000 
(provided by the central bank); Pres. A. Afzal. 

Banke Mil lio Afghan ( Afghan National Bank): Head Office: 
Jada Ibn Sina, Kabul; f. 1932; brs. throughout 
Afghanistan and in Pakistan; London Office: (as 
Afghan National Bank Ltd.) 22 Finsbury Square, 
E.C.2; offices in New York and Hamburg; cap. 
Af. 500m.; dep. 761m. (March 1968); Pres. A. Ghani 
Ghaussy. 

Construction and Mortgage Bank: Kabul; f. 1955 to provide 
building loans and short-term commercial credits; cap. 
Af. 60m.; Pres. Dr. Aman. 

It is proposed to establish an Industrial Development 
Bank. There are no foreign banks operating in Afghanistan, 

INSURANCE 

There is one national insurance company: 

Afghan Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 329, 26, Mohd Jan Khan 
Wat, Kabul; f. March 1964; marine, aviation, fire, 
motor and accident insurance; cap. p.u. Af. 15m.; 
Pres. Abdul Rashid; Gen. Man. N. H. Simonds. 

Three foreign insurance companies are operating in the 
country: Ingosstrakh (Russian National Company) and 
the Commercial Union Group (Head Office: 24 Comhill, 
London, E.C.3, England) are represented by agents; 
Sterling General Insurance Co. Ltd. (Head Office: Scindia 
House, P.O.B. 12, New Delhi 1, India) maintains a branch 
office. 


TRADE AND 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Afghan Chamber of Commerce: Darul Aman Watt, Kabul; 
Pres. A. Ghafoor Seraj. 

TRADING CORPORATIONS 

Cotton Export Corporation: Kabul; formed to facilitate 
cotton production, improve methods of cultivation, 
install modem ginning and pressing plants, and export 
cotton. 

Kandahar Woollen Factory: Kandahar; formed for the 
export of wool. 

Livestock Improvement Organization: Kabul; f. 1952; 
formed to improve the quality of Karakul, campaign 
against animal diseases and to fix buying prices in the 
interests of producers. 

Pashtoon Co. Ltd. : f. 1934 for the export of fresh, dry and 


INDUSTRY 

canned fruit; 64 mems.; Mans. A. Moosa, A. Isa, M. D. 
Moosa. 

Textile Company: Kabul; cotton manufacturing company. 
Herat Pistachio Company: Herat; formed for the export of 
pistachio nuts. 

Balkh Onion: export and import agency handling exports 
of wool, hides and karakul. 

Wool Company: deals with wool exports. 

Carpet Export Company: Kabul. 

State Co-operative Depot: Kabul; deals with export and 
imports of all commodities. 

Government Officials’ Co-operative: Kabul; export and 

import company. 

TRADE UNIONS 

There are no trade unions in Afghanistan. 
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AFGHANISTAN— (Transport and Tourism. Atomic Enekov, Education, etc ) 


transport and tourism 


RAILWAYS 

There are no railways in Afghanis tan 
ROADS 

Ministry of Communication: Kabul, there are abo«* 
6 700 km of all weather tarmac and gravel road 3 
A modern highway from Kandahar to Kabul was com- 
pleted in 1968, and the Salang road tunnel beneath tP® 
Hindu Kush opened in 1964 Road development 
continues with the aid ot Soviet and American loan? 
Afghan Motor 6ervice and Parts Co.: Zendabanon Work 
shops FOB 86 Kabul, passenger services in Kabid 
long distance freight and passenger services from 
Kabul to most parts ot the country, trucking services 
in all towns Pres Hazizullah Rahimi Vice Prt s 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

A nver port on the Oms has been built at Qizil Qal a > 
linked by road to Kabul 

CIVIL AVIATION 

There are modem international terminals at Kandahar 
and Kabul 

National Airlinr 

Anana Atghin Airlines Co. Ltd.: POB 76 Kabul f 1955 
internal services between Kabul Kandahar inter 
national services to London Pans Amsterdam 
Frankfurt Istanbul Beirut Teheran New DelJu 


Lahore Amritsar, Tashkent Moscow- and Peshawar 
Pres H R H Sardar Sultan Mahmoud Gha2i Exec 
Vice-Fres Charles H Bennett, Comptroller S G 
HazraT Dir of Operations Aziz A Malijcyar, Sec 
Commercial Dir A R Sadozai 
The following airlines also operate services to Afghani 
stan Aeroflot, I A C , Iran Air, Pakistan International 
Airways, T.M A (cargo) 

K L M Lufthansa and Pan American are also represen 
ted m Kabul 

Bakhtar Afghan Airlines* Afghan Air Authority Bldg 
POB 3058 Kabul operates domestic services 
between Kabul Herat Maimana Taluqan, Qdlainau 
Bamiyan Mazar and other centres fleet of Otter 
aircraft Dir A Arakozi 

TOURISM 

Afghan Tourist Organization: Mohammed Jan Khan Wat, 
Kabul, f 1958 Pres A W Tarzi, Vice Pres R. A 
Sultans 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Atomic Energy Commission: Faculty of Science, Kabul 
University, Kabul. Pres of Commission and Dean of 
Faculty Dr A G Karkar 

Under an agreement signed in September 1963 the 
USSR is to provide Afghanistan with a nuclear reactor: 


EDUCATION 


The traditional system of education in Afghanistan w 
religious instruction by mullahs in the mosques, leading to 
higher religions education in the Ulema schools These 
centres are still active hut a modem educational system 
has been built up over the past sixty five years. 

The first modern school Habibia, opened in Kabul rn 
J 9 I 2 A Lyc€e and a Commercial College also opened in 
the next few years After the revolution of 1929 th® 
modernizing movement gained fresh impetus the govern- 
ment encouraged and assisted tins process, accepting 
financial responsibility for all students wbo could gain 
places in the school system The first school for girt 3 
opened in Kabul in 1933. nDd in the same year Kabul 
University was established with the inauguration of th® 
1 ' acuity of Medicine 

Under the Rule of King Mohammed Zahir Shah a larg® 
number of primary, middle and secondary schools have 
been opened all over the country The University of Kabnl 
nas expanded steadily in 1939 the Faculty ot Law add 
Diplomacy was added, the Faculty of Science was opened 
m 194-2 the Faculty of Letters in 1944 the Faculty of 
ineojogy m 1951 the Faculty of Engineering and Agncirt* 
rare in 1957, of Economics m 1957 of Pharmacy in 195 8 
r? x 963 a second university was established, in Jalalabad, 
MadfS Faulty 10 CC ’ a ^ am tb0 a,!cl ®D a rvas provided by ft 

The new constitution of 1964 proclaimed compulsory 
™ education tor the whole country, and guaranteed the 


provision of educational facilities It is now obligatory for 
every town with a population over 3 000 to provide a 
primary school In 1969 72 new high schools were Opened 
bringing the total to over 100 
The total number of students in 1966-67 was well over 
600 000 including 452000 in primary and secondary 
schools The Ministry of Education 13 active in securing 
educational scholarships abroad for Afghani students The 
Ministry plans to provide basic educational facilities for 
50 per cent of the population by 1980 and country wide 
educational facilities in the following 25 years Teacher 
training is undertaken directly or indirectly by a number 
of institutions Adult education plays an important part 
in the government s programmes Progress is also being 
made in women's education, and girls’ schools are now 
found in all the major cities of Afghanistan Effective 
measures are also being taken to educate the children of 
nomads In addition to providing free teaching facilities, 
textbooks and materials are also provided free Of charge by 
the government 

LEARNED SOCIETIES 
AND RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

Pakhtu-Totana {Afghan Academy ) Sher All khan Street, 
Kabnl f 1931, the objects of the society are to study 
the Pas £1 tu language and literature and to popularize 
it throughout Afghanistan, Pres Pohand Rshterne, 
pubis Kabul (monthly) and Zcry (weekly) 
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AFGHANISTAN— (Learned Societies, Libraries, Museums, Universities, etc.) 


Members of the Academy: 


Hakim, Helalx Abdul 
Kakar, M. Yousuf 
Kaker, Mohammed Hassan 
Lodin, Daivlat Mohammed 
Mo’tamed, M. Akbar 
Pakhtun Mal, Azizullah 
Patwal, M. Momen 
Pawlad, Saidal Siiah 
Reshad, Abdushukour 
Rohi, M. Sidiq 


Sabit, Mohammed Ibrahim 
Sadaicat, Abdul Wakil 
Sa’duddin, Shpoon 
Saifi, Azizurrahman 
Tazhai, Habibullah 
Utman, Mohammed Alim 
Wase’i, Abdul Khaliq 
Zadran, M. Zahir 
Zhwak, Mohammed Din 


Honorary Members of the Academy: 


Benawa, Abdurraouf 
Dawi, Abdul Hadi 
Gran, Anwarul Haq 
Ilham, M. Raheem 
Jalali, Ghulam Jelani 
Kakakhel, Mohammed 
Shah Khval 
Khogyanai, Mohammed 
Amin 


Maiwandival, Mohammed 
Hashim 

Majrooh, Sayyed Bahau’ddin 
Majrook, Sayyed Skamsuddin 
Pazhwak, Abdurrahman 
Salimi, Mohammed Arsalan 
Shafeeq, M. Mosa 
Taraki, Mohammed Kadeer 


Honorary Foreign Members: 

Prof. G. Morgenstierne Prof. Dovriankov (U.S.S.R.) 
(Norway) 


Library of the National Bank: Kabul. 

Library of the Press Department: Kabul; f. 1931; 28,000 
vols. and 800 MSS. in Persian, Arabic and Pashtu 
languages; Dir. Mohammed Sarwar Rona. 

Library of the Royal Palace: Kabul. 

Public Library: Kabul; attached to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion; f. 1920, greatly enlarged 1966; 60,000 vols., 433 
MSS., 30 current periodicals; research library. 

University Library: Kabul; Librarian Abdul Afu Babury. 

Women’s Welfaro Society Library: Kabul. 

Provincial Libraries have been opened in Gardez, Ghazni, 
Khulm, Mazar-i-Sharif and Mir Bacha Kot by the 
Ministry of Information Library Dept. 


MUSEUMS 

Bamyan Museum: Bamyan. 

Ghazni Musoum: Ghazni. 


Tarikh Toiana (Historical Society): Kabul; f. 19.50; objects 
of the society are to study and promote international 
knowledge of the history of Afghanistan; Pres. Prof. 
Abdul Hax Habibi; pubis. Aryana (bi-monthly 
in Pashtu and Dari) and Afghanistan (English and 
French quarterly). 

Members: 

G. Mustafa Mandazai Matl-e-Herawi 

Dr. H. Sahar Miss Fahima Ayubi 

Mohammed Kazem Ahang 


Herat Museum: Herat. 

Kabul Museum: Kabul; . 1922; contains archaeological 
collections of the prehistoric, Greco-Roman, Buddhic 
and Islamic periods; coin collections; ethnographical 
collections; Dir. A. A. Motamedi. 

Kandahar Museum: Kandahar. 

Maimana Museum: Maimana. 

Mazar-i-Sharif Museum: Mazar-i-Sharif. 


American Center: Shahr-iNau, Kabul; f. 1950 and operated 
by U.S. Information Sendee; organizes film shows, art 
exhibitions, lectures, concerts, etc., and provides 
English-language courses; library of 7,000 vols., 100 
periodical subscriptions (with emphasis on American 
subjects); Dir. C. Edward Bernier. 

Asia Foundation: P.O.B. 257, Kabul. 

British Council: P.O.B. 453, 352 Zarghuna Maidan, Kabul; 
f. 1965; library of 8,000 vols.; Representative K. L. 
Pearson. 

Cercle Culture! Fran?ais: Shahr-iNau, Kabul. 

Department of Mines and Geology: Ministry of Mines and 
Industries, Kabul; f. 1918; geological and mincralogical 
research and exploitation; library of 5,000 vols.; Pres. 
S. H. Mirzad; Gen. Dir. of Mines A. A. Akefie; Gen. 
Dir. of Geology A. S. Salah; publ. Bulletin of Geology 
of Afghanistan. 

Goethe Institut: P.O.B. 191, Kabul; f. 1962; Dir. Ernst 
SCHURMANN. 

Institute of Cartography: Ministry of Mines and Industries; 
Kabul; Pros. Eng. Muzaffarud Din Yaqubi. 

Institute of Public Health: Ansari Wat, Kabul; f. 1962, 
Functions: public health training and _ research; 
Government reference laboratory; study of indigenous 
diseases; compilation and publication of statistical data 
and analysis; Dir. Dr. S. M. Sadique; pubis, fort- 
nightly newspaper, Afghan Journal of Public Health 
(bi-monthly), books and pamphlets. 


LIBRARIES 

Institute of Education Library: Kabul University, Kabul; 
Dir. Mohammed Alt Dastagirzada. 

Library of the Habibia High School: Kabul. 


UNIVERSITIES 

KABUL UNIVERSITY 
(Kabul Pohantoon) 

KABUL 
Founded 1931. 

President: Said Abdul Kadar Baha, m.d. 
Vice-President for Administration: Dr. S. M. AlekozaI. 
Number of teachers: S79. 

Number of students: 6,770. 

UNIVERSITY OF NANGRAHAR 
(Nangrahar Pohantoon) 

JELAL ABAD 
Founded 1963. 

Chancellor: S. A. Ivader Baha, m.d. 

Dean: Mir S. Ansar y. 

Number of teachers: 61. 

Number of students: 410. 


COLLEGES 

Afghan Institute of Technology: Kabul; f. 1951; secondary 
level technical school; Departments of Aviation, 
Automotive-Diesel, Machine Tools, Building Construc- 
tion, Civil and Electrical-Electronics Technology; 450 
students; 50 staff members; 6,ooo-vol. library; Dir. 
Ghulam Sakhi, Assistant Dir. Muhammad Hassan 
Muti. 

Darui Mo’ Allemein (D.M.A.) (Teachers’ Training College): 
Kabul; f. 1913; number of students 3,000. 
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AFGHANISTAN — (Co uxors) 


lnt'telt ft Arabic and HiUjfsM tlady: Kabul 

Otbr* o-otm Indode the hitatl Midun hangar* 
bar the Jt=i# and 1 akhral Madam Herat, the And** 
V*d**«*. Maiir 1 Sharif th-i Takharirtaa Madraia, 
Kuodo* th» 7-ah'r Shill Mulnu, Kumui. 

*t iBdntrUI AdmlnlttratSan: Kabul. open to 

grt'tuJtrt o! fie School of ComTr.erz*. 

Kl»rt Art *<hwl: Ihbl Mahro, cr Kabul, tannc. painting 
and acolp*ore mnn 


iMlltsri*: SHo IW . SjwakEte KiM) ; jys-, 
technical edacauon la commcalcati’jni, 1-dcitry. urban 
cccjtmctlon, mt=n$ civil enjirwrl-s 
tchoot el Agrleettsrt; Kabo!, I 1914 
itbeel e* Conimm*: Kabnl, i i9*j banking c°s-nemJ 
U«, economics. bm.cesi ad-ucutmtion, fcsn^p 
fefteof ef ffccftlnfei: Kabul, for apprentice tra.n^. 
Tmh»n’ Traltilnf Scheeli: Kandahar. 1 . 1936, 
t 1936. Herat, I. *937, 1 v ho»b 
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Algeria 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Algeria is the largest of the three countries in north west 
Afnca that comprise the Maghreb, as the region of 
mountains, valleys and plateaux that lies between the sea 
and the Sahara desert is known It is situated between 
Morocco and Tunisia, with a Mediterranean coastline of 
nearly 600 miles and a total area of some 900,000 sq miles, 
over four fifths of which lies south of the Maghreb proper 
and within the western Sahara Its extent, both from north 
to south and west to east, exceeds 1.20a miles The Arabic 
Dime for the country, al Jasatr (the Islands), is said to 
derive from the rocky islands along the coastline, which 
have always constituted a danger to ships approaching the 
harbours. 

In the 1966 census the population was 12,101 ,994 and 
the overall density was 13 4 per sq mile However, a vast 
majority of the inhabitants live in the northern part of the 
country, particularly along the Mediterranean coast where 
both the capital, Algiers (population 943,000), and the 
second largest town, Oran (population 324 000), are 
located. The population is almost wholly Muslim, of whom 
a majority speak Arabic and the remainder Berber the 
language of the original inhabitants of the Maghreb Most 
educated Algerians, however, speak French Nearly all 
the European settlers, who numbered about 1 million m 
1960, have left the country since it attained its indepen- 
dence from France in 1962 

The primary contrast in the physical geography of 
Algeria is between the mountainous, relatively humid 
terrain of the north, which forms part of the Atlas mountain 
system, and the vast expanse of lower, flatter, desert to 
the south, which is part of the Saharan tableland The 
Atlas Mountains trend from 6outh aest to north-east 
across the whole of the Maghreb Structurally they resemble 
the "Alpine” mountain chains of Europe north of the 
Mediterranean and like them, they came into existence 
during the geologically recent Tertiary era They are still un 
stable and liable to severe earthquakes such as that which 
partially destroyed the town of Orlcansvdle in 1954 They 
consist of rocks, now uplifted folded and fractured that 
once accumulated as submarine deposits beneath an 
ancestral Mediterranean sea Limestones and sandstones 
are particularly extensive and they often present a barren 
appearance in areas where a cover of soil and vegetation is 
only thin or absent altogether 

In Algeria the Atlas mountain system is made up of three 
broad rones running parallel to the coast the Tell Atlas, 
the High Plateaux and the Saharan Atlas In the north 
and separated from the M editerranean by only a narrow and 
discontinuous coastal plain is the complex senes of 
mountains and valleys that comprise the Tell Atlas Here 
individual ranges plateaux and massifs vary m height from 
about 1,500 to 7 500 feet and are frequently separated 
from one another by deep valleys and gorges which divide 
the country into self contained topographic and economic 
units Most distinctive of these are the massifs of the Great 
and Little Kabyhe between Algiers and the Tunisian 
nontier, which have acted as mountain retreats where 
Berber ways of village life persist 

South of the Tell Atlas lies a zone of featureless plains 
known as the High Plateaux of the Shotts To the west, 
near the Moroccan frontier they form a broad monotonous 
expanse of level terrain about 100 miles across and over 
3 500 feet high They gradually narrow and fall in height 
eastward and end in the Hodna basin a huge enclosed 
depression the bottom of which is only 1 375 feet above 


sea level The surface of the plateaux consists of alluvia) 
debris derived from erosion of the mountains to north and 
south and only here and there do minor ndges project 
through the thick mantle of alluvium to break the monotony 
of the level horizons The plateaux owe their name to the 
presence of several vast basins of internal drainage, known 
as shott3, the largest of which is the Hodna basin During 
mmy penods water accumulates in the shotts to form ex- 
tensive shallow lakes which give way, a3 the water is 
absorbed and evaporated to saline mud flats and swamps 

The southern margin of the High Plateaux is marked by 
a senes of mountain chains and massifs that form the 
Saharan Atlas They are more broken than the Tell Atlas 
and present no senous barrier to communications between 
the High Plateaux and the Sahara From west to east the 
chief mountain chains are the Ksour, Amour, Ouled Nall, 
Ziban and Aurts The latter is the most impressive massif 
In the whole Algenan Atlas system and includes the highest 
peak Diebel Chelia, 7,638 feet The relief of the Anrfes is 
very bold, with narrow gorges cut between sheer cliffs 
surmounted by steep bare slopes, and to the east and north 
of the Hodna basin its ndges merge with the southernmost 
folds of the Tell Atlas North-eastern Algena forms there- 
fore, a compact block of high relief m which the two Atlas 
mountain systems cease to be clearly separated Within it 
there are a number of high plains studded with salt flats 
but their size is insignificant compared with the enormous 
shotts to the west 

The chmate of northernmost Algena, including the 
narrow coastal plain and the Tell Atlas southward to the 
margin of the High Plateaux, 13 of * Mediterranean" type 
with warm wet winters and hot dry summers Rainfall 
varies in amount from over 40 inches annually on some 
coastal mountains exposed to rain bearing winds to less 
than 5 inches in sheltered lee situations, and most of it 
occurs during the winter when depressions pass across the 
western Mediterranean most frequently Complete drought 
lasts lor three to four months during the summer and at 
this time too the notorious sirocco occurs It is a scorching, 
dry and dusty south wind blowing from the Sahara and is 
known locally as the Chehth It blows on 40 or more days a 
year over the High Plateaux but nearer the coast its 
frequency is reduced to about 20 days When it sets in, 
shade temperatures often rise rapidly to over 100“? and 
vegetation and crops, nnable to withstand the intensity of 
evaporation, may wither and die within a few hours As a 
result of low and uneven rainfall combined with high ratei 
of evaporation the rivers of the Tell tend to be short and to 
suffer large seasonal variations in flow Many dry out 
completely during the summer and are only full for brief 
penods following heavy winter rains The longest perennial- 
ly flowing nver is the Oued Chdlif which rises in the High 
Plateaux and crosses the Tell to reach the Mediterranean 
east of Oran In October 1969 however, severe flooding 
affected the Anrfcs area (and much of Tunisia) the cause 
being exceptionally heavy ram over a very short penod. 

Along the northern margin of the High Plateaux, which 
approximately coincides with the limit of 16 inches mean 
annual rainfall, "Mediterranean" conditions give way to a 
semi and or steppe climate in which summer drought lasts 
from five to six months and winters are colder and drier 
Rainfall is reduced to between 16 and 8 inches annually 
and tends to occur in spring and autumn rather than in 
winter It is moreover very vanable from year to year and 
under these conditions the cultivation of cereal crops 
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without irrigation becomes quite unreliable. South of the 
Saharan Atlas annual rainfall decreases to below 8 inches 
and any regular cultivation without irrigation becomes 
impossible. There are no permanent rivers south of the Tell 
Atlas and any surface runoff following rain is carried by 
temporary watercourses towards local depressions, such as 
the shotts. 

The soils and vegetation of northern Algeria reflect the 
climatic contrast between the humid Tell and the semi-arid 
lands farther south, but they have also suffered widely from 
the destructive effects of over-cultivation, over-grazing 
and deforestation. In the higher, wetter and more isolated 
parts of the Tell Atlas relatively thick soils support forests 
of Aleppo pine, cork oak and evergreen oak, while the 
lower, drier, and more accessible slopes tend to be bare or 
covered only with thin soils and a scrub growth of thuya, 
juniper and various drought-resistant shrubs. Only a few 
remnants survive of the once extensive forests of Atlas 
cedar which have been exploited for timber and fuel since 
classical times. They are found chiefly above 5,000 feet in 
the eastern Tell Atlas. South of the Tell there is very little 
woodland except in the higher and wetter parts of the Saha- 
ran Atlas. The surface of the High Plateaux is bare or 
covered only with scattered bushes and clumps of esparto 
and other coarse grasses. 

South of the Saharan Atlas, Algeria extends for over goo 
miles into the heart of the desert. Structurally, this huge 
area consists of a resistant platform of geologically ancient 


rocks against which the Atlas Mountains were folded. Over 
most of the area relief is slight, with occasional plateaux, 
such as those of Eglab, Tademalt and Tassili-n-Ajjer, rising 
above vast spreads of gravel such as the Tanezrouft plain and 
huge sand accumulations such as the Great Western and 
Eastern Ergs. In the south-east, however, the great massif 
of Ahaggar rises to a height of 9,850 feet. Here erosion of 
volcanic and crystalline rocks has produced a lunar land- 
scape of extreme ruggedness. Southward from the Ahaggar 
the massifs of Adrar des Iforas and Air extend across the 
Algerian frontier into the neighbouring countries of Mali 
and Niger. 

The climate of Saharan Algeria is characterized by 
extremes of temperature, wind and aridity. Daily tempera- 
ture ranges reach 90 °f. and maximum shade temperatures 
of over i3o°F. have been recorded. Sometimes very high 
temperatures are associated with violent dust storms. 
Mean average rainfall is everywhere less than five inches, 
and in some of the central parts of the desert it falls below 
half an inch. It is, however, extremely irregular and often 
torrential; a fall of several inches in one day may be followed 
by several years of absolute drought. These rigorous 
conditions are reflected in the extreme sparseness of the 
vegetation and in a division of the population into settled 
cultivators, who occupy oases dependent on permanent 
supplies of underground water, and nomadic pastoralists 
who make use of temporary pastures which become avail- 
able after rain. 

D.R.H. 


HISTORY 


Algeria as a political entity is a phenomenon of the last 
four hundred years: the history of its peoples, however, is 
of considerably greater antiquity. Little is known of the 
origin of the Berber people who have comprised the 
majority of the population of this part of Africa since the 
earliest times, but they had long been established there in 
numerous nomadic tribes when, at the time of the Punic 
Wars, the first ephemeral state-organisations may be 
distinguished in the area. The most important of these 
states was Numidia (208-148 b.c.), established by the 
chieftain Masinissa, which occupied most of present-day 
Algeria north of the Sahara. With the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 b.c., Numidia, greatly reduced in extent, 
was transformed into a Roman vassal-state. By the time of 
Augustus, Numidia w r as merely a senatorial province of 
the empire, while the rest of the area formed a loose 
confederacy of more or less independent tribes. Roman 
rule lasted until the fifth century. In the coastal centres of 
trade and culture a certain degree of assimilation to 
Roman ways took place, but in the mountains and deserts 
of the interior the Berber tribes maintained their inde- 
pendence by frequent revolt. The adoption of Christianity 
as the official religion of the Roman Empire, in the early 
part of the fourth century, provided a convenient ideo- 
logical framework for Berber separatism: in particular, 
their adherence to the Donatist heresy provoked violent 
civil %var and religious strife throughout this period. Under 
the impact of barbarian invasions, the Roman Empire in 
the west slowly disintegrated in the course of the fifth 
century, towards the end of which its rule in North Africa 
was replaced by the transient dominion of the Vandals. A 
nomadic people of Germanic origin, they established 
themselves in the east of present-day Algeria, but failed, 
like the Romans before them, to gain any real control over 
the Berber tribes of the hinterland. In a.d. 531, Roman, 
or rather Byzantine, rule was restored in North Africa, 
with the conquest by the emperor Justinian of the pro- 


vinces of Africa (the modem Tunisia) and Numidia, and 
the establishment of a tenuous hold on the coast as far 
west as the region of modem Algiers. Elsewhere the 
Berber confederacies, centred in the Aurds and the 
Kabylie, maintained their independence. 

The rise of Islam in Arabia, and its rapid expansion after 
the death of the Prophet (632), leading to the Arab 
conquest of Syria and Egypt, was quickly followed by the 
penetration of North Africa. The first Arab raids into 
North Africa (or the Maghreb, as the region comprising 
the present states of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia now 
came to be called) took place about the middle of the 
seventh century. The foundation of Kayrawan in 670 
provided a permanent base for their operations, which 
remained for a time little more than raids. The towns 
remained under Byzantine control, while the Berber 
tribes, uniting against the invaders, killed the Arab 
leader, Ukba ibn Nafi (682), and set up a Berber state 
centred in the eastern Maghreb. Increasing Arab immigra- 
tion towards the end of the seventh century finally put 
an end to Berber resistance, under its heroic and legendary 
warrior-queen Kahina (692). At the same time the last 
Byzantine garrisons were dislodged from their coastal 
strongholds, and the whole of the area was incorporated 
into the Ummayad Empire. The Berbers, for their part, 
became converted en masse to Islam, and, enrolling in its 
armies, went on with them to the conquest of the western 
Maghreb and of Spain. 

This new-found Islamic unity of North Africa did not 
long endure. Dissatisfied with their inferior position as 
non- Arabs in what was in fact an Arab empire, the Berbers 
adopted Muslim -heresies as eagerly as they had previously 
embraced Christian ones. 

The first signs of unrest appeared early in the eighth 
century, part of a general movement of discontent among 
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tie non Arab peoples of the empire, which in the course of 
the succeeding years was to bring about the downfall 0* 
the Ummayad dynasty {750) By this time the Berbers hah 
become converted to Khanjism, an esoteric left wiflg 
Muslim sect and in 756 under its auspices they destroyed 
completely the authority of the recently-established 
Abbasid Caliphate throughout the Maghreb In the east 
of the area imperial authority was restored in 761, ushering 
in a period of forty years' anarchy and civil war In tb® 
centre and west of the Maghreb, an area comprising much 
of present day Algeria, a number of small, mostly heretical 
states arose Later, in the ninth century, the focal point of 
Berber hhanjism was transferred from Tlemcen to Tiaret 
Meanwhile, in the west, the authority of the cabph 3 had 
been superseded by that of an independent dynasty, the 
AghUbids, who ruling from Kayrawan, attempted to 
extend their control into the central Maghreb In opposi- 
tion to their rule the Berbers of the Kabylie now embraced 
Shi'i doctrines — in contrast with their previous adoption 
of Khanjism — a move which led in 910 to the establish- 
ment of the Fatimid dynasty in the central Maghreb 
Fatimid rule, however, was not undisputed From 943 to 
947 they were faced with the terrible revolt of Abu Yazid, 
known as * The man with a donkey", and from then on 
Fatimid interest in and power over the central Maghreb 
declined After several attempts the capital of the dynasty 
was in 973 transferred to Egypt, while power in the 
Maghreb was again disputed between various Berber 
confederacies In the centre and the east the Sinhaja 
tribes, the successors to the Kutama who had established 
the Fatamds, supported the minor dynasty of the Zindsl 
in the west the more nomadic Zenata established them 
selves under the remote suzerainty of the Spanish Utn- 
mayads In the early eleventh century the Sinhaja Banu 
Hammad rose to the status of a local dynasty, ruling as 
neighbours of the kingdom of Kayrawan 

An event of some importance in the history of the 
Maghreb occurred c 1050 the invasion of the Banu HilM. 
a confederation of Arab tribes dislodged from Egypt These 
nomads severely damaged the economy of North Africa, 
and represent the only considerable 1 ; Arab immigration 
into the Maghreb since the original Arab conquest of the 
area A period of anarchy ensued, but some order was 
restored by the Berber dynasty of the Almoravids who, 
coming from Morocco, brought the area of modem Algu* 3 
and Oran under their rule The Banu Hammad, mean- 
while, had become established at Bougie. Altnoravxf 
power rapidly declined, and c 1147 they were succeeded 
by the Almohads This dynasty, perhaps the most im- 
portant to rule in North Africa in the medieval Islamic 
period, unified the whole of the Maghreb together with 
Muslim Spam This was a time of cultural and economic 
prosperity for North Afnca, especially at Tlemcen afld 
witnessed the expansion of trade with the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, but the precarious unity of 
ihe Maghreb was short-lived By 1250 the area was again 
«i a condition of political chaos and instability, with the 
Zenata Banu ’Abd al-Wad exercising such power as 
existed A general decline set in, which was to last for over 
two centimes, during which time the general prevalence 
Of the Berber language gradually gave way to Arabic, a 
further legacy of the Hilah invasions 

Throughout this period the chief seat of political power 
was M Tlemcen. In the interior various minor princes 
Verted their independence, while the coastal towns, 
including the minor port of Algiers, organised themselves 
“to independent republics, the chief support of which 
“me from piracy This state of affairs, which lasted 
throughout the fourteenth century, was terminated by 
me sudden involvement of Algiers m matters of mote 
“an focal significance 
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OTTOMAN RULE 

The Spanish monarchy, bringing to completion its task 
of driving Muslim power from the Iberian peninsula with 
the conquest of Granada in 1492, now earned its crusade 
across the Mediterranean to North Afnca The fragmented 
political state of that area oSered little obstacle to its 
progress. Mers el Kebir was captured in 1505, Oran in 
1509 and Bougie in 1510, while Algiers, at that time a 
small port of little importance except as a centre for 
piracy, was reduced to submission in the same year On 
the death of Ferdinand of Castile m 1516 the Algerines, in 
an attempt to throw off Spanish rule, sent envoys to the 
Turkish corsair Aruj, seeking his assistance Am] took 
possession of the town, together with other places on the 
littoral and Tlemcen in the interior, and caused himself to 
be proclaimed sultan In 1518 Aruj was killed, and was 
succeeded by his brother Khayr al-Din Barbarossa, who, 
m order to consobdate his position, placed all the tern- 
tones which he controlled under the protection of the 
Ottoman sultan This decisive act, which brought together 
under a single jurisdiction the whole of the coast of North 
Afnca and its immediate hinterland between Constantine 
and Oran, may bft say 4 Va mark, tire emergence of Algesr*. 
as a political concept Meanwhile, the struggle for North 
Afnca, one aspect of the conflict between Ottoman and 
Hapsburg which ranged from the western Mediterranean 
to Hungary and the Indian Ocean, continued In 1529 
Khayr al-Din drove the Spaniards from the PeSon, the 
fortified rock which overlooks Algiers, while throughout 
tie next decade constant Spanish efforts were made to 
re-establish their position in the area Finally, in 1341, a 
great expedition led by the emperor Charles V in person, 
faded miserably in its objectives, and after that Algeria 
was left for three centuries to the Muslims Ottoman rule 
in Algiers had already been further strengthened In 1533 
Kbayr al Din had been summoned to Istanbul to take 
charge of the Ottoman fleet In his place a more regular 
administration was set up, under a succession of beylerbeys 
responsible directly to the sultan The regime of the 
beylerbeys lasted in Algiers until 1587, when it was replaced 
by a government headed by a senes of Pashas, who were 
appointed for a term of three years These again were 
succeeded in power in 1659 by the aghas (or commanders) 
of the corps of janissaries, replaced later by the dtys, who 
retained their power until the French occupation in 1830. 
All these changes were, however, veiy much on the surface. 
From the mid-sixteenth century actual Ottoman super- 
vision of Algerian affairs became increasingly a convenient 
fiction, perpetuated in the interests of both the Algerines 
themselves and the imperial authorities at Istanbul The 
real power in Algiers gradually came into the hands of two 
main bodies One, the nominal representative of Ottoman 
power, was the janissary corps, who were for the most part 
of Anatolian origin; the other, the so-called fai/e-i ruesa, 
was the guild of corsair captains, men of widely differing 
origins, who for over three centuries were the main 
financial support of the state 

The Regency of Algiers reached the peak of its pros- 
perity in the course of the seventeenth century. During 
this period the rulers of the state entered into diplomatic 
relations with the leadmg mantime states of western 
Europe — England, Holland and France, while these 
countries maintained their consuls or agents at Algiers. 
The profitable trade of piracy flourished throughout the 
century, bringing to Algiers great wealth tn the form of 
captured ships, cargoes and men, and great notoriety as 
the centre of the North African slave trade Throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centimes Algiers looked 
outwards to the sea Despite some early Turkish attempts 
to control the interior, many of the Berber tribes, especially 
in the Anrfes and the Kabylie, maintained their indepen- 
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deuce throughout the period of Turkish rule; others, more 
accessible to Algiers, paid to the dey a grudging tribute, or 
unwillingly recognised his suzerainty. With the eighteenth 
century, and the growth of European seapower in the 
Mediterranean, conditions became less favourable for 
corsair activity, and a period of decline set in. From a 
former figure of 100,000, the population of the city itself 
dropped to less than thirty thousand at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, while in the interior, never firmly 
controlled by the Turks, the tribal chiefs extended their 
authority and a period of relative economic prosperity 
ensued. 

In the period of the Napoleonic wars piracy and the 
economy of Algiers both underwent a certain revival, but 
this renewal of prosperity was shortlived. On the restora- 
tion of peace the European powers called upon the dey to 
abandon piracy, and in 18 r 6 the British fleet bombarded 
Algiers. It was obvious that before long one of the Euro- 
pean powers would take advantage of the growing anti- 
slavery movement in Europe, and the increasing weakness 
of Algiers itself, to go beyond naval demonstrations, and 
to land forces in the country. In the event, the conquest of 
Algiers was the work of France. 


THE FRENCH CONQUEST 

The excuse for intervention was an insult offered by the 
dey to the French consul in 1827: the real cause was the 
pressing need of Polignac, the chief minister under Charles 
X, to secure some credit for his administration in the eyes 
of the French public. On July 5, 1S30 Algiers fell to a 
French expedition, the dey and most of the Turkish 
officials being sent into exile. But the Polignac administra- 
tion was unable to gather the fruits of its triumph, for 
before further plans for the consolidation of French rule, 
and its extension to other coastal towns, could be put into 
effect, the Bourbon dynasty and its government were 
overthrown by revolution. A further casualty in the 
revolution was Polignac’s plan for handing over the rest 
of the country, and the decision on its future, to a European 
congress; instead, for four years, the problem of what to do 
with Algiers now that it was in French hands was left to 
mark time. Away from Algiers itself the absence of any 
central authority strengthened still further the prestige of 
the tribal chiefs. Finally, in 1834, following the report of a 
special commission, the further conquest and annexation 
of Algeria was decided upon, and a governor-general 
appointed to put the new plans into effect. 

The history of Algeria for the next quarter of a century 
is , mainly concerned with tire gradual reduction of the 
country by France, against bitter and continuing opposi- 
tion. Constantine, the last stronghold of Turkish rule, was 
captured in 1837, and by 1841 French rule had been 
consolidated in most of the ports and their immediate 
environs. By 1844 most of the eastern part of Algeria had 
been brought under French control, but in the w r cst the 
conquerors were faced with the formidable power of 
Abd el-Kadir. This Berber leader, a skilful diplomat and 
a military commander of genius, had at first concluded 
treaties with the French, w'hich consolidated his position 
as leader of the Berber confederacies in the west. But in 
1839 he declared war on France, achieving widespread 
unity between Berbers and Arabs against the invaders. He 
held out until 1847, when he was finally defeated by the 
persistence and ruthless tactics of the French general 
Bugeaud, the real architect of French rule in Algeria. 
During the late 'forties and 'fifties the tribes on the edge of 
the Sahara were pacified, while the virtual end of the 
conquest was achieved by the submission of the hitherto 
independent Berber confederacies of the Kabylie, in 1857. 
Further rebellion was to occur, however, throughout the 


nineteenth century, and especially after France’s defeat at 
the hands of Prussia in the war of 1870-71. 

Meanwhile, a policy of colonisation, with widespread 
confiscation of land and its transference to settler groups, 
had been pushed forward. Bugeaud had at first encouraged 
colonisation in the coastal plains; after 1848 the influx of 
colonists was much increased, with the approval of the 
governments of the Second Republic and, in its early years, 
the Second Empire. A further stimulus to colonisation was 
provided by the widespread confiscation of lands resulting 
from the unsuccessful rebellion of 1871. By i860 much of 
the best land in Algeria was in French hands, and was the 
scene of considerable subsequent agricultural development, 
while the French settlers themselves rapidly became the 
dominant pow'er in the land. This was w r ell seen some ten 
years later. Napoleon III had been favourably disposed 
towards the Algerian Muslim population, and had taken 
steps to protect tribal lands against settler encroachments, 
at the same time securing for Muslims the right to acquire 
French nationality. These measures had provoked strong 
opposition among the settlers, and in 1870, in the confusion 
of the Franco-Prussian War, the French colonists in Algeria 
expelled the imperial agents and set up a revolutionary 
commune. 

After the confusion of the period of "commune” rule, 
and the subsequent Muslim revolt of 1871, the situation 
was regularised by the new French administration under 
Thiers. A civil administration -with the status of a French 
departement was set up for much of Algeria, while the 
amount of territory under military rule steadily declined. 
From then until the end of the nineteenth century Algeria 
was the scene of considerable economic progress, and 
increasing European immigration, especially from Italy. 
A feature of this period was the growth of large scale 
agricultural and industrial enterprises, which concentrated 
still more power in the hands of the most powerful members 
of the settler groups. In 1900 Algeria secured admini- 
strative and financial autonomy, to be exercised through 
the so-called "Financial Delegations”, composed of two- 
thirds European and one-third Muslim members, and 
empowered to fix the annual budget and to raise loans for 
further economic development. 

In seventy years the Muslim people of Algeria had been 
reduced from relative prosperity to economic, social and 
cultural inferiority. Three million inhabitants had died, 
tribes had been broken up and the traditional economy 
altered during the prolonged "civilizing” campaigns. The 
settlers, however, experienced a high level of prosperity 
and economic progress in the years before the First World 
War. For the present, the French ascendancy seemed 
assured: the spread of nationalism throughout the Middle 
East, and the aftermath of the First World War, however, 
introduced the seeds of an Algerian national consciousness 
among the Muslim population, and marked the beginning 
of a reaction to the long period of French rule. 

BIRTH OF NATIONALISM 

Unlike some other lands of the Middle East, political and 
national consciousness did not emerge as a force to be 
reckoned witii in Algeria until after the First World War. 
Algerian units had participated in that struggle, and in the 
early years of the post-war period nationalist sentiments 
made some headway amongst veterans of the war in Europe, 
and amongst the increasing numbers of Algerians who were 
going to France to study or to take up employment. In 
1924 one of these students, Messali Hadj, founded in Paris 
the first ,-Algerian nationalist newspaper, in collaboration 
with the French communist party: these close links with 
the communist movement were, however, severed after 
1927, when Messali Hadj himself took over the running of 
the paper. After being driven underground by the French 
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government, Messali Hadj and his movement reappeared 
in 1933 as sponsors of a congress on the future of Algeria 
which called for total independence, the recall of French 
troops, and the establishment of a revolutionary govern- 
ment, together with large-scale reforms in land ownership 
and the nationalisation of industrial enterprises 

More significant though less regarded at the time, than 
the revolutionary doctrines of Messali Hadj were the more 
liberal doctrines put forward by an increasingly influential 
body of moderate French educated Muslim Algerians 
again in the j ears after World War I The main aims of this 
group — formalised in 1930 as the Federation of Muslim 
Councillors (F C M ) — was not separation from but 
integration with France, on a basis of complete equality 
Algerian nationalism as such was specifically rejected 

During the thirties this more moderate body of Algerian 
opinion under the leadership of Ferhat Abbas, came to 
possess a certain amount of influence and the victory of 
the Popular Front in the French elections of 1936 made it 
appear that at least some of its aspirations might be 
peaceably achieied The French government for its part, 
put forward a scheme of moderate reform — the Blutn- 
Vkdlet plan — which would have granted full rights of 
citizenship to an increasing number of Algerian Muslims 
and m particular to members of the Muslim community 
well disposed to the principle of integration with France 
These schemes, however, were frustrated by the violent 
opposition of the French settlers and the Algerian civil 
service to any amelioration of the position of the Muslim 
population, and the bill was dropped 

The years pnor to the outbreak of World War II were 
marked by growing nationalist discontent, in which 
Messali Hadj released from prison m 1936, played a 
significant part, with the formation of the Party of the 
Algerian People ' (P P A ) The outbreak of war in 1939, 
and the fall of France the following year, gTeatly strength 
ened the nationalists’ hand for the future, while putting a 
temporary end to their activities In Algeria the Vichy 
administration waa strongly supported by the French 
settler groups, and at the same time showed itself to be 
antipathetic to any manifestations of Algerian national 
sentiment The Allied landings in North Africa in 194*. 
and the impending fall of Vichy France, provided an 
opportune moment for the Algerian nationalists to put 
forward their postwar demands These were at first of a 
constitutional nature On December 22nd 1942. a group 
of moderate Algerians headed by Ferhat Abbas presented 
a memorandum to the French authorities and the Allied 
nuhtary command calling for the setting up of an Algerian 
Constituent Assembly, elected by universal suffrage and m 
hue with the provisions of the Atlantic Charter and the 
principle of national self determination No demand was 
made however, for the setting up of Algerian independence 
outside the French framework The French authorities 
remained unresponsive to these proposals which were 
followed early in 1943 by the “Manifesto of the Algerian 
People , which called for immediate reforms, including the 
introduction of Arabic as an official language, and at the 
same time dropping references to the reforms taking place 
wiUun the French community Further proposals were 
Submitted in May 1943 envisaging the post war creation 
of an Algerian state with a Constitution to be determined 
oy a Constituent Assembly On a wider front these new 
Proposals looked forward to the eventual creation of a 
Aorth African Union comprising Tunisia, Algeria and 

Morocco 

The Manifesto and its amendments were rejected out of 
hand by the recently established Free French admunstra- 
hon m Algiers whereupon the Muslim members of the 
Financial Delegation withdrew from the Assembly (Sept 
1 943) In face of growing Muslim discontent, and following 
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a visit to Algiers by General de Gaulle, a new statute for 
Algeria was put into effect in March 1944 This attempt at 
compromise satisfied neither the Algerian nationalists nor 
the European settlers, for although membership of the 
French electoral college was opened to 60 000 Muslims 
there were still 450 000 European voters In the event only 
32,000 Muslims accepted to be inscribed, while their share 
of the seats m the communes mules was restricted to 
40 per cent, and all further discussion of Algeria’s future 
relationship with France was ruled out Shortly afterwards 
Terhat Abbas founded the Friends of the Manifesto and 
Freedom" (A M L ), to work for the foundation of an 
autonomous Algerian republic . linked federally with France 
This new movement was mainly based on the support of 
middle class Muslims though it gamed a certain following 
among the masses, where, however, Messali Hadj’s P P A 
had gained many followers during 1944-45 

POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

All possibility of an evolutionary settlement was des 
troyed by blunders of post war French policy, together with 
opposition of the French settlers in Algeria to any con- 
cessions to Muslim sentiment or constitutional advance- 
ment Tlie ruthless suppression of the riots at SStif in May 
1945. which claimed the lives of some 15,000 Muslims and 
the subsequent arrest of Ferhat Abbas and dissolution of 
the AML, drove many of the nationalist leaders to 
consider force as the only means of gaining their objective 
For some time however, attempts to reach a constitutional 
or a compromise solution continued In March 1946 Ferhat 
Abbas was released under an amnesty, and launched the 
Democratic Union of the Algerian Manifesto (UDMA ), 
with a programme providing for the creation of an auto- 
nomous secular Algerian state within the French Union 
Despite electoral successes in the French Assembly the 
UDMA failed to achieve any of its objectives, and at the 
end of September 1946 withdrew from the Assembly, 
refusing to participate m the ensuing elections The breach 
was filled by the party formed by Messali Had) at the end 
of the war— the Movement for the Triumph of Democratic 
Liberties (MTLD ) — which demanded a radical solution 
for Algeria, with the creation of a sovereign Constituent 
Assembly, and the evacuation of the country by French 
troops aims which stood no chance of adoption In an 
effort at compromise, the French government had been 
engaged in drawing up a new Constitution, which passed 
into law on September 20th. 1947 Dn the one hand all 
Algerian citizens, including women, were given French 
citizenship and therefore the vote, and Arabic was recog- 
nised as equal in status to French, on the other hand the 
proposed new Algerian Assembly was to be divided into 
two colleges each of sixty members the first of which 
would represent the ij million Europeans the second the 
9 million Muslims Further provisions ruled out all possi- 
bility of anti European legislation 

Yet even these moderate proposals were never brought 
fully into operation When the M T L.D gamed successes 
in the Algerian municipal elections of October 1947 the 
coming elections to the Algerian Assembly were openly and 
clumsily distorted Over half of the MTLD candidates 
were arrested beforehand election meetings were forbidden, 
and numerous irregularities introduced at the polling 
stations As a result only a quarter of the members 
returned to the second college m April 1948 were MTLD 
or U D M A the remainder were nominally * independent" 
nonentities Similar devices all aimed at the elimination 
of the two main parties from Algerian political life, were 
employed m all the local and national elections during the 
next six years as well as in the Algerian elections to the 
French National Assembly in June 1951 Other ameliora- 
tive measures of the 1947 Constitution were never put unto 
effect It was confidently expected that by these means all 
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opposition to French rule in Algeria would be destroyed, 
or at least rendered harmless; the result, however, was 
that the main forces of nationalism were driven under- 
ground. 

As early as 1947 several of the younger members of the 
M.T.L.D. had formed the so-called “Secret Organisation” 
(O.S.), which collected arms and money from supporters, 
and built up a network of cells throughout Algeria, with 
the object of preparing for armed insurrection and the 
establishment of a revolutionary government. Two years 
later the O.S. felt itself strong enough to launch a terrorist 
attack in Oran: following on this the movement was 
discovered, and most of its leaders arrested. A nucleus of 
the O.S. survived, however, in the Kabylie region, ever a 
stronghold for dissident groups, while Ben Bella, the 
organiser of the attack, escaped in 1952 to Cairo. Mean- 
while, under the stresses of the current situation in Algeria, 
a decisive split was taking place within the ranks of the 
M.T.L.D. The veteran Messali Hadj, declining into 
nebulous doctrines of pan-Arabism and political mysticism, 
gradually lost control of the party organisation, together 
with the confidence of its more activist members, who were 
desirous of immediate action. la 1953 the first open breach 
occurred: the following year the unity of the party was 
completely destroyed. In March of that year nine former 
members of the O.S. set up a "Revolutionary Council for 
Unity and Action” (C.R.U.A.), to prepare for an immediate 
armed revolt against French rule in Algeria. 

WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

Between March and October 1954 the C.R.U.A. held a 
series of meetings in Switzerland, at which final plans were 
co-ordinated for the insurrection. Algeria was divided 
into six wilayas (military zones), and commanders were 
appointed for each of them. On October 10th it was 
decided to launch the revolt on November xst: on the 
outbreak the C.R.U.A. changed its name to the National 
Liberation Front (F.L.N.), its armed forces being known 
as the National Liberation Army (A.L.N.). The revolt, 
which began in the Aurfes, spread during the remainder of 
the year, and in the first part of 1955, to the whole of the 
Constantine area, the Kabylie, and the length of the 
Moroccan frontier west of Oran. By the end of 1956 the 
A.L.N. was active throughout the settled areas of Algeria. 

In April 1956 Ferhat Abbas and Ahmed Francis of the 
more bourgeois U.D.M.A. and the religious leaders of the 
Ulema joined the F.L.N., making it representative of all 
shades of Algerian nationalist feeling apart from Messali 
Hadj’s Algerian National Movement (M.N.A.). In August 
the F.L.N. held a secret congress at Soummam in the 
Kabylie to define its political objectives. A Socialist pro- 
gramme was drawn up for the future Algerian Republic, 
the government nucleus of which was assured by the 
formation of a central committee of 17 members, the 
National Council of the Algerian Revolution (C.R.N.A.) 
and a five-man co-ordinating committee (C.C.E.). This last 
was later to enlarge to fifteen members, to include Ferhat 
Abbas, together with those members of the movement 
exiled in Cairo, while the C.R.N.A. grew to 54 members. 
The Soummam Conference also approved plans for the 
launching of a terrorist offensive in Algiers: between 
September 1956 and June 1957 much loss of life was 
caused by F.L.N.-engineered bomb explosions. Terrorism 
was, however, virtually stamped out by increasingly 
severe French repression of the Muslim population, in- 
cluding the widespread use of torture and internment of 
civilians in so-called regroupment zones, often under harsh 
conditions. These methods aroused strong condemnation 
of French policy both at home and abroad: they were, 
however, successful, and caused the A.L.N. to return to 
largely guerilla activity from the middle of 1957. At the 


same time electrified barriers were set up along the 
Tunisian and Moroccan borders, and in subsequent actions 
A.L.N. bands attempting to cross into Algeria met with 
heavy losses. 

Meanwhile, following on the Soummam conference, a 
joint Moroccan-Tunisian plan had been put forward for 
the establishment of a North African federation linked with 
France, which -would have brought about the end of the 
revolt in Algeria. F.L.N. leaders conducted negotiations 
in Morocco in October, and a further conference was 
arranged to take place later in the month in Tunis. On 
October 22nd a plane carrying Ben Bella and his suite from 
Morocco to Tunis was forced to land at Algiers, where the 
F.L.N. leaders were arrested, an action which destroyed 
any hope of an immediate negotiated settlement. Thus the 
bitter struggle dragged on, to the increasing discredit of 
successive weak French governments. In May 1957 the 
Mollet administration was overthrown; the following 
month the Bourges-Maunoury government put forward a 
new bill for Algeria, aimed at linking it indissolubly with 
France, but the bill was never passed. The inability of the 
French government to control or halt the rebellion now 
provoked growing resentment among the European 
population of Algeria, which was to lead to the fall of the 
discredited Fourth Republic. In May 1958 European-led 
Committees of Public Safety were set up in the major 
towns of Algeria: the following month General de Gaulle 
took office in Paris, shortly afterwards issuing his call for a 
“peace of the brave” in Algeria, and offering negotiations 
to the F.L.N. The F.L.N. for their part set up in mid- 
August a provisional Government of the Algerian Republic 
(G.P.R.A.), headed by Ferhat Abbas, and including Ben 
Bella and the other F.L.N. leaders then interned in France. 
No immediate respite was forthcoming, however, and the 
war continued, fighting being particularly heavy in the 
first part of 1959. The French forces, reorganized under 
General Cliallc, succeeded in driving the rebels back on 
most fronts, especially in the Kabylie, and by April i960 
it was claimed that over half of the A.L.N. ’s forces had been 
either lulled or captured. It seemed as if the rebellion was 
being overcome, but from the early spring of i960 terrorist 
outrages again broke out in Algiers, while later in the year 
further French offensives were waged in the Aures, to the 
accompaniment of growing tension on the borders of 
Tunisia and Morocco. Meanwhile, the first steps had been 
taken that would lead eventually to the ending of the 
revolt, and the achievement of Algerian independence. 

NEGOTIATIONS FOR INDEPENDENCE 

In September, General de Gaulle announced that Algeria 
was to be given a chance to decide its own fate, and to 
have recourse to self-determination. This provoked violent 
settler opposition, but in the face of it de Gaulle on 
November 10th offered the F.L.N. safe-conducts for their 
delegates to come to Paris and discuss peace terms. The 
F.L.N. replied by naming the rebel leaders captured in 
1956 and still in French custody: in result the tentative 
negotiations were immediately broken off. In January i960 
occurred the first European insurrection in Algeria against 
de Gaulle and his policy of self-determination. Barricades 
were erected in the streets of Algiers, but a firm line was 
taken against the insurrectionists, and the trouble was 
soon overcome. The summer of i960 saw the first explora- 
tory talks between French and F.L.N. representatives, 
held in great secrecy in the vicinity of Paris, but these 
ended in failure. Shortly afterwards Ferhat Abbas departed 
for Peking and Moscow, where he gained encouragement 
for the revolt, and promises of support. Faced with the 
obvious danger of the internationalisation of the Algerian 
crisis, General de Gaulle announced in November his 
intention to hold a referendum on the organisation of 
government in Algeria, pending self-determination. In 
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December be visited the country himself to prepare the 
way The referendum asked the electorate to approve a 
draft law on self determination, providing for a settlement 
by vote of Algeria s relations with France, after stabilisa- 
tion of the situation, and for the institution of immediate 
reforms enabling the Algerians to participate m running 
their own country The referendum was greeted in Algeria 
with mass abstentions from voting of the order of 50% it 
was obvionsly useless to proceed without the FLN, so 
in February 5961 fresh French approaches were made 
through the medium of the President of Tunisia, and via 
secret talks in Switzerland These led to a secret meeting in 
Rabat and to the arrangement of direct negotiations 
between French, and FLU representatives at Evu.n., on 
the Franco-Swiss border, for April 7th 1961 This first 
meeting never took place, the start being delayed by a 
French proposal to include representatives of the dis 
credited M N A in the negotiations Talks actually began 
on May 20th but actneved little through an unfortunate 
choice of leaders broken off on June 20th they were 
resumed on July 20th and again broken off in early August 
over the question of the future of the Sahara and over the 
new Bnerta crisis and the French attack there In Algeria 
the European population and segments of the Army had 
taken strong steps against the prospect Of a negotiated 
cease fire m forming the so-called Secret Army Orgamsa 
tion (OAS) On Apnl 22nd four paratroop generals 
seized control of Algiers in an army putsch which proved 
abortive due to the loyalty of most regular army officers 
to de Gaulle At the opening of the Evian negotiations the 
French Government had suspended offensive operations 
but was forced to resume them as rebel pressure and 
operations continued though on a smaller scale than 
before and often replaced by civilian demonstrations and 
political activity Fighting continued, however, on a small 
scale until the final cease fire 

Secret contacts between the French government and the 
FLN were re-established In October 1961 After a false 
start, negotiations were resumed in December 1961 and 
January 1962 m Geneva and Rome the five members of the 
Algerian provisional government interned in France taking 
part through a representative of the King of Morocco In 
February 1962 meetings were held in strict secrecy in 
France at ministerial level the final phase of the negotia- 
tions being concluded at Evian on March 18th by the 
signing of a cease fire agreement and a general declaration 
on future policy By the terms of the cease-fire hostilities 
were to be immediately suspended the general declaration 
provided for the establishment of an independent Algerian 
state, after a transitional period in which authority would 
still reside with the French High Commissioner Provision 
was also made in the general declaration for the organisa- 
tion of public powers during the transitional period, 
together with the safeguarding of individual rights and 
liberties in the future Algerian state A further senes of 
declarations issued the following day dealt with the 
political and judicial nghts of French citizens in Algena, 
and with future Franco- Algerian co-operation m all fields 
In the military sphere France would retain the naval base 
at Mere el ICfibir for 15 years and the nuclear testing site 
m the Sahara, together with vanous landing nghts for 
five years 

In accordance with the Evian agreements a provisional 
government was formed on March 28th with Abderrahman 
Farts as provisional President, and an executive of FLN 
members and other Muslims and Europeans Ben Bella 
and the other Atgenan leaders detained with him had 
already been released on March 18th, and had flown to 
Morocco while de jure recognition of the G P R.A was 
quickly gu en by the Soviet Union, the East European 
and many Afro Asian countries 


The signing of the Evian agreements was the signal for a 
final desperate effort by the O A S to maintain its power 
in Algena A so-called National Council of Trench 
Resistance in Algeria" was established with General Salan 
as commander m-chief, with the object of forming a 
provisional government while -violent attacks were made 
by O A S commando units against the Muslim population, 
in an unsuccessful attempt to provoke them into breaking 
the cease fire OAS activities continued into Apnl, but 
the organisation, was seriously weakened by its failure to 
set up an ‘'insurrectional zone” in the OrlSansville area, 
and by the capture of General Salan on Apnl 20th From 
the end of Apnl against a background of renewed terrorist 
activity and FLN reprisals increasing numbers of 
AJgenan settlers began leaving Algena for France After 
secret negotiations between FLN and OAS leaders in 
mid May, aimed at securing guarantees for the European 
population of Algena, the OAS suspended its terrorist 
activities from the end of the month Shortly afterwards, 
however the negotiations broke down, and the destruction 
of public buildings began on June 7th A farther period of 
confused negotiations ensued, which disclosed a serious 
split in the OAS itself and heralded the virtual end of 
European terrorist activity By June 27th the situation 
was relatively calm, by which time over half the European 
population of Algeria had left for France 

The final steps towards the achievement of Algerian 
independence were now taken A referendum held on 
July 1st on the country's future resulted m a 91% vote of 
the total electorate for independence, which was pro- 
claimed by General de Gaulle two days later, on July 3rd. 
1962 

THE INDEPENDENT STATE 

The course of Algerian history since independence has 
not been tranquil The achievement of power by the F L.N 
revealed serious tensions and weaknesses within the 
government, while the problems facing the new state after 
eight years of civil war were of formidable dimensions 

Since the reorganization of the GPRA. in 1961, 
its leadership had been m the bands of the so-called 
' centralist” group, headed by Ben Khedda, consisting of 
former members of the MTLD and representing mainly 
the Berber section of the population Their dominant 
political position was threatened by the release of the five 
members of the G P R-A who had been interned in 
France — Ben Bella, Mohammed Kinder, Mohammed 
Boudiaf, Ait Ahmed, and Rabah Bitat Of these five 
Boudiaf and Ait Ahmed rallied temporarily to the support 
of Ben Khedda while the others formed yet another 
opposition faction alongside that of the moderate Ferhat 
Abbas who had been dropped from the G P R.A. leader- 
ship m 1961. The A L.N leadership was also split the 
commanders of the man armed forces m Tunisia and 
Morocco were opposed to the politicians of the G P R.A.; 
while the commanders of the internal guerilla groups were 
opposed to all external political and military factions 

Immediate differences between the political factions 
appeared at the Tripoli conference at the end of May when 
the C RN A met for the first time to consider the future 
policies of the new state A commission headed by Ben 
Bella produced a programme for the reorganization of 
independent Algena This proposed large-scale agrarian 
reform with the expropriation of large estates and estab- 
lishment of peasant co-operatives and some form of state 
farms A definite policy of nationalization included trans- 
port banks, insurance large-scale industry and a state 
monopoly of foreign trade in international relations 
Algena would follow a neutralist but strongly anti colonial 
line especially m Africa, and would aim towards the unity 
Of the Maghreb Despite the opposition of Ben Khedda's 
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group the Tripoli Programme became the official F.L.N. 
policy on Algeria’s future. 

The serious divergences of opinion within the party 
revealed themselves openly on the proclamation of 
Algerian independence. On July 3rd Ben Khedda and the 
G.P.R.A. cabinet, with the exception of Ben Bella, flew 
to Algiers, where they installed themselves alongside the 
official Provisional Executive. At the same time Ben 
Khedda attempted to reassert his control of the A.L.N. by 
dismissing the commandcr-in-chicf, Col. Boumediennc, and 
his aides. Ben Bella flew to Morocco to join Boumediennc 
and on July nth they crossed into Algeria, sotting up 
headquarters in Tlemcen. Here Ben Bella set up the 
Bureau Politique (Political Bureau) as the chief executive 
of the F.L.N. and a rival to the G.P.R.A. After a period of 
confused negotiations lie was joined by some of the 
"historic chiefs", leaving Ben Khedda isolated in Algiers, 
and Boudiaf and Ait Ahmed in opposition. However, 
opposition to the Bureau Politique and Col. Boumediennc 
was not confined to these groups; several of the Wilaya 
leaders who felt that, as the internal resistance, they 
represented the true current of the revolution, opposed tho 
efforts of the external political and military leaders to 
impose their own rule. On July 25th forces of tho A.L.N. 
loyal to the Bureau Politique occupied Constantino and 
Bono in the east and Ben Khedda was forced to let tho 
Bureau tako over the functions of tho G.P.R.A. During 
August the situation remained tense and there was no 
one de facto government of the whole country. The capital 
itself and most of tho Algiers department were in the hands 
of Wilaya IV, who refused entry to the Bureau Politique. 
At tho beginning of September Col. Boumedicnnc’s forces 
marched on Algiers from Oran resulting in heavy clashes 
with tho troops of Wilaya IV. The situation was partly 
saved from deteriorating into total civil war by tire 
action of the Algerian General Workers’ Union (U.G.T.A.) 
which organized mass demonstrations agairrst the fight- 
ing. 

Preparations for the elections had meanwhile been going 
forward. Of the 180 candidates who had been on the single 
list drawn up on August 16th. some sixty had by early 
September been purged (including Ben Khedda), and their 
places filled with lesser-known figures. Tho elections took 
place on September 20th, with conspicuous lack of public 
enthusiasm, some 9<?i% of the electorate being declared 
to have voted in favour of the proposed powers of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

At the first session of the Assembly on September 25 th, 
Ferhat Abbas was elected its President, and the powers and 
functions of the G.P.R.A. transferred to the new body. The 
formal proclamation of the Algerian Democratic Republic 
was then made, the following day Ben Bella being elected 
Prime Minister, with a cabinet drawn from among his 
personal followers, former A.L.N. staff officers, and 
political associates. 

The new Algerian Government was faced with political 
opposition from rival parties such as Messali Hadj’s re- 
constituted P.P.A., formerly tho M.N.A., the Algerian 
Communist Party, largely discredited through its negative 
role in the war, and Boudiaf’s Party of the Socialist 
Revolution (P.R.S.) standing for far-reaching socialist 
measures. All of these were officially banned by November. 
Tho government also managed to abolish tho Wilaya 
system in December, though as tho future showed this did 
not end the prestige of the Wilaya leaders. A third source 
of possible opposition came from organizations, like the 
students’ union and the U.G.T.A.; affiliated to tho F.L.N. 
By December 1962 all but tho U.G.T.A. had been placed 
firmly under F.L.N. control. 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 

The most important problem, howover, was the economic 
plight of tho country. Some 90 per cent (one million) of the 
European settlers/ representing all tho entrepreneurs, 
technicians, administrators, teachers, doctors, and skilled 
workers had left the country; factories, farms and shops 
had closed down leaving 70 per cent of the population 
unemployed. Tho eight years’ war had left over one million 
dead, two million in concentration camps and 500,000 
refugees in Tunisia and Morocco; as well as the destruction 
of public buildings and records by the O.A.S. Largo gifts 
of food, money and clothing were sent by many countries 
to alioviato the immediate suffering. In December an 
emergency austerity plan was drawn up, while large loans 
and technical assistance from France enabled the govern- 
ment to continuo functioning. 

In January 1963 tho F.L.N. managed to gain control of 
tho U.G.T.A. executive, which was opposing tho dictatorial 
nature of tho government, by packing its first congress 
with unemployed and F.L.N. militants. In March the 
famous Decrees of March were issued by Ben Bella, 
legalizing the workers’ committees, which aided by the 
U.G.T.A. had taken over tho management of many of tho 
deserted European estates and factories during the summer 
and autumn of 1962. Tho pretext for this was tho in- 
adequate exploitation of national resources by the absent 
owners. This system of workers’ management known as 
autogestion, is similar in outline to that of Yugoslavia and 
became the basis of "Algerian socialism*'. The workers 
elect their own management board which works alongsido 
a state-appointed director. On April 17th Ben Bella in- 
creased his powers by taldng over tho post of general 
secretary of tho F.L.N., ousting Mohammed Khidcr who 
later went into cxilo, retaining control of the F.L.N. funds 
in Switzerland. In August Boh Bella secured tho adoption 
by the Assembly of a draft Constitution providing for a 
presidential regime, with the F.L.N. as the sole political 
arty. Under the new Constitution, which was approved 
y a'refcrcndum, Ben Bella was elected President (Septem- 
ber 13th) for a period of five years, assuming the titles of 
head of state, leader of the government, and commander 
of the armed forces. These new measures aroused much 
opposition. Ferhat Abbas — now the lending spokesman 
for a policy of liberalism, and subsequently expelled from 
the F.L.N. — resigned his post as President of the Assembly. 
Discontent with Ben Bella's policies and Berber regionalism 
led to a revolt in the Kabylie during the late summer 
under Ait Ahmed's Front of’Socialist Forces (F.F.S.) and 
cx-Wilaya chief Col. Mohand Ou El Hadj. After some 
clashes Ben Bella reached agreement with Col. Mohand 
Ou El Hadj in face of the border war with Morocco; but Ait 
Ahmed remained in the maquis. In October in an attempt 
to regain popularity Ben Bella nationalized the remaining 
French estates, placing them under autogestion, and 
supressed the remaining French-controlled newspapors in 
Algeria. 

After independence, Algeria’s relations with its neigh- 
bours deteriorated, as the differences between them 
became more apparent. The most serious clashes occurred 
between Algeria and Morocco, where long-standing 
disputes over areas on their common frontier broke out in 
October 1963 into open conflict, in the vicinity of the 
strategic posts of Hassi-Bcida and Tinjoub. The actual 
hostilities were not on a large scale, and were soon brought 
to an end by the mediation of interested African states, 
but have left a legacy of bitterness between the two 
countries. During 196.}, however, the tension between 
Algeria and her neighbours lessened, largely as a result of 
the Arab "Summit Conference’’, held at Cairo in January 
1964, and the implementation of an agreement between 
Algeriaand Morocco, settling their border dispute, in March. 
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THE FALL OF BEN BELLA 

In the last year of its existence the Ben Bella regime 
appeared to be m the process of achieving for Algeria not 
only a Cer tain measure of internal stability but also a 
place of some importance in the counsels of the uncom 
nutted nations In April 1964 Ben Bella visited Moscow 
and Soviet Turkestan and the following month con 
ferred with the Soviet Premier The main result of these 
talks was the granting by U S S R to Algeria of £45 million 
for the construction ci a metallurgical plant at B6ne 
and of further assistance in the planning and construction 
of other technical and educational foundations A s until 
taneous and important step forward in the economic 
development of the country was the grant by the world 
Bank els. £3 5 million loan towards the cost of the Arrew 
gas liquefaction plant des gned to exploit the extensive 
resources of natural gas lying under the Sahara The 
plant itself was opened on September 27 1964 and the 
first cargo of liquefied methane gas was discharged in 
England in early October 

As far as Algeria s relations with her neighbours were 
concerned the last eighteen months under Ben Bella saw 
a definite improvement Relations with Morocco became 
increasingly cordial during 1964 Prisoners captured by 
both sides during the hostilities of the previous autumn 
were exchanged in April and at the end of that month the 
Ethiopian and Malian members of the joint commission 
delimiting the demilitarised zone were withdrawn on the 
completion of their mission On May nth a joint com 
nraniquS announced further steps towards the restoration 
of normal relations between the two countries which 
were implemented in the course of the succeeding months 
The Algerian Moroccan border was reopened in June and 
further discussions in the field of economic and technical 
cooperation were provided for The Organization of 
African Unity s Special Arbitration Commission announced 
in October the approaching completion of its duties andi 
the impending submission of its recommendations to the 
two governments concerned Further to implement these 
new policies of cooperation an Algerian Moroccan trade 
agreement was signed in Rabat on November 25th 1964 

In the wider sphere of Maghrebian co-operation the 
three heads of state of Morocco Algeria and Tunisia had 
met together for the first time at the Organization of 
African Unity s conference in Cairo in July Later m the 
year the Economics ministers of the Maghreb met in 
Rabat (November 26th 27th) and decided to establish 
a permanent joint consultative committee to correlate 
general economic plans and to co-ordinate projects oi 
industrialisation 

The outstanding event of Algerian domestic politics m 
1964 was the long awaited first Congress of the F L N m 
Apnl This was the last occasion that most of the histone 
chiefs and their clans met together Despite opposition 
from the nght and silence from the A N P delegates Ben 
Bella achieved acceptance of the Algiers Charter This 
criticized the past mistakes of the FLN defined relations 
between party state and the army and attempted to 
create a theoretical basis for Algenan socialism centred 
on autogestion as a way of avoiding Soviet bureaucracy and 
capitalism Soon after the FFS again led a revolt in the 
Kabylie while Col Chabaam commander of the A N P 
in the south also rebelled against the government Both 
Chabaam and Ait Ahmed were eventually captured 
Chabaani was executed (the first since independence) while 
Ait Ahmed was repnev ed in. view of his evident popularity 
Most of the other histone chiefs were eliminated from 
public life during 1964 In. the early months of 1965 the 
Algenan Government was largely occupied with prepara 
hons for an Afro Asian conference planned for the tenth 
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anniversary of the Bandung Conference and due to open 
in Algiers on June 29th The holding of this conference 
would have set the final seal on Ben Bella s personal 
reputation both as undisputed leader of the Algenan 
people and as a force to be reckoned with in the affairs of 
the uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa 

But the conference was not to take place In the early 
hours of June igth Ben Bella was deposed in a swift and 
bloodless military coup d ttat Ben Bella himself was 
arrested and held under close confinement in the Sahara 
charged with high treason The leader of the coup was 
Col Houan Boumedienne who in 1962 had engaged his 
highly trained and revolutionary Liberation Army m 
support of Ben Bella and had been since then the undis 
puted strong man behind the President 

On June 19th it was announced that a Council of the 
Revolution had been formed to take over the government 
of the country While the former president was denounced 
as a traitor to Algeria and a dictator the coup appeared to 
foreshadow little change in Algeria s political orientation 
Col Boumedienne defined the domestic policy of the 
Revolutionary' Council as the re-establishment of the 
principles of the Revolution towards an authentic brand 
of socialism and an end to the internal division of the Ben 
Bella regime and the personal nature of his role Rapid 
Chinese recognition of the new regime and largely con 
jectural information concerning the attitudes and person 
ality of Col Boumedienne led early observers of the coup 
to expect a decisive swing to the left in Algeria s inter 
national position a diagnosis not born out by subsequent 
developments More accurate was the Egyptian reaction 
Although visibly shocked by the coup and concerned for 
the safety 0} Ben Bella whose links with Cairo had been 
close the main weight of Egyptian official opinion tended 
to the view that the coup reflected a deep and serious split 
within Algenan ruling circles centred on the figure of 
M Ahmed BoateBika 

The immediate reason for the coup was Beu Bellas 
attempt to eliminate the army and its supporters from 
political power Earlier in the year he had announced the 
creation of a popular militia which tho army saw as an 
attempt to form his own military force He had also dis- 
missed Medegbn the Minister of the Intenor and one of 
Boumedienne s supporters the last straw was his attempt 
at the end of May to force the resignation of Bouteflika 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Boumedienne s lieutenant 
In addition an important number of administrators and 
politicians were led to envisage a coup in face of Algeria 3 
defenorahng economic situation and their own exclusion 
from power by Ben Bellas increasingly dictatorial ten 
dencies Ben Bella s elimination of roost of the traditional 
leaders constant attacks on the U G T A and hia failure 
to turn the F L N into a real mass party had left b.m 
without any organized support Thus immediate overt 
opposition to the coup was confined to street demonstra 
tions by students youth and women TheFL.N bereft of 
its leader fairly quickly accepted the coup while the 
U G T A eventually issued an ambiguous statement that 
expressed no real support for Boumedienne In September 
the government arrested a number of known left wingers 
including former officials of the banned Algenan Com 
mumst Party and announced that the Organization of 
Popular Resistance (O R.P ) the most militant of the 
opposition groups had been broken up 

Despite Boumedienne s intention to continue with the 
Afro Asian conference and strong Chineso support for this 
the opposition of most of the other delegates ended in the 
conference being postponed Eventually the whole, project 
was allowed to lapse in view of the conflict between India 
and Pakistan 
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THE BOUMEDIENNE REGIME 

On July 5th Col. Boumedicnne formally assumed the 
presidency of the 26-man Revolutionary Council, the 
"supreme political body" in Algeria. The Council itself 
consisted mostly of military figures — former regional 
guerilla leaders, high-ranking officers, and close associates 
of Col. Boumcdienne in the Ben Bella cabinet. Under the 
authority of the Revolutionary Council, President 
Boumcdienne announced the names of a new 20-man 
government on July 10th. President Boumcdienne, besides 
his post as President of the Council, occupied the position 
of Prime Minister and Minister of Defence in the civilian 
government. M. Rabah Bitat was appointed Minister of 
State, and M. Aziz Bouteflika continued to occupy the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. All in all, the new government, 
of which nine members had participated in Ben Bella's 
last government, was seen as representing a variety of 
elements in Algerian government, including both the 
technocrats and experts in development, and the radical 
wing of the F.L.N. To consolidate the authority of the 
F.L.N. in government, and to ensure the proper function- 
ing of the F.L.N. party, a five-man secretariat under M. 
Cherif Belkacem was set up on July 17th. 

The policies of the new government were outlined by 
President Boumcdienne as a continuing adherence to the 
doctrine of non-alignment in international relations. 
Beyond this, Algeria was committed to the realization of 
Maghreb and Arab unit}', and to the strengthening of 
her ties with the socialist camp. Externally, he said, Algeria 
would continue to support peoples who were struggling for 
their freedom and independence. In domestic policies, the 
President showed himself eager to dispel rumours of large- 
scale nationalization of land: the aim of the government 
was not to expropriate the land under peasant ownership, 
nor to abolish private property: the traditional sector of 
the economy would be modified only by the formation of 
non-compulsory co-operative associations. Meanwhile, the 
abuses of personal power linked with the previous regime 
would be remedied. The creation of a sound economy based 
on an "authentic socialist society" would be the main task 
of the government. 

The remainder of 1965 was largely taken up with domes- 
tic consolidation and with attempts by Algeria to break 
out of her diplomatic isolation since the coup. A promising 
sign of continued good relations with Franco was the 
conclusion on July 23rd of the joint oil and natural gas 
treaty, providing for the exploitation of Algeria’s important 
supplies of oil and natural gas on advantageous terms. This 
rapprochement was followed up in October by the visit of 
M. Bouteflika to France, for talks with President de Gaulle. 
The whole future of Franco-Algcrian co-operation was 
discussed, and the good relations prevailing were intensified. 
The main problems outstanding were the future of French 
aid under the Evian agreements and the future of the Mers 
el-Kebir naval base near Oran. Also outstanding was a 
solution to the problem of "vacant properties" abandoned 
in Algeria by French settlers. Important on the Algerian 
side was the offering of guarantees against nationalization 
to tempt back French investment capital to Algeria, and 
against the decline in the sales of Algerian wines to France, 
together with the hope of an increase in French military 
aid. 

Early Soviet suspicions of Algeria’s new government, 
mentioned above, were dispelled by the visit and warm 
welcome to Moscow of President Boumcdienne in December 
1965. Assurances were given that the main policies of Ben 
Bella’s period would be continued, despite the arrest of local 
leftists, while the Soviet line on Viet-Nam was fully 
endorsed. Algeria’s relations with the United States were 
also improved: in January 1966 American aid, in abeyance 
since June 1965, was resumed, and surplus wheat and 


technical assistance was promised, as the U.S. government 
was now convinced that the Boumcdienne regime was on a 
"hopeful course’ ’ as far as the western world was concerned. 

During 1966 the main emphasis was still on consolida- 
tion, both political and economic, in Algeria. Although 
the army remained the basis of President Boumedienne's 
power, an attempt was made to rebuild the F.L.N. party 
organization and, despite general apathy, to recruit new 
members. President Boumcdienne stressed the importance 
of a one-party system of government in which contradic- 
tions between the army and the government should not 
arise, the task of the F.L.N. being to "animate and direct". 

Feeling against the new regime, shown particularly in 
demonstrations and student strikes in Algiers in January 
and February, became less evident, particularly after a 
number of arrests of trade union leaders in July. Signs that 
not all discord had been eliminated were, however, provided 
by the defection in August of M. Hadj Smain, former 
Minister of Reconstruction and Housing (whose ministry 
had been abolished in April after his resignation); of M. 
Mnhsas, Minister of Agriculture, in September; of M. 
Boumaza, Minister of Information, in October; and of 
Slimanc Rcbba, national secretary of the Union Gdnerale 
des Travillcurs Algeriens, also in October. Ait Ahmed, in 
detention since 196.} (sec above), had escaped from Algeria 
at the end of April. President Boumcdienne nevertheless 
dismissed the opposition groups in exile as "out of circula- 
tion". The assassination of Mohammed Khidcr in Madrid 
by an unknown gunman in January 1967 gave rise to the 
suggestion that he had been Wiled" to prevent the hand- 
over to three non-communist opposition groups in exile — 
the Clandestine Organization of the Algerian Revolution 
(O.C.R.A.), the Socialist Forces Front (F.F.S.) and the 
Committee for the Defence of the Revolution (C.N.D.R.) — 
of substantial F.L.N. funds under bis control on condition 
that the groups merged. 

INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 

Although the Algerian National Assembly remained in 
abeyance and the new regime showed no signs of seeking 
a popular mandate, preparations were made in 1966, 
accompanied by a government publicity campaign, for 
elections to the Communal Councils, the proclaimed 
purpose being to stimulate local initiative and bring about 
decentralization . 

New penal and civil legal codes were promulgated during 
1966, tiie judiciary were Algerinnised, and tribunals to 
try "economic crimes", with power to impose the death 
penalty, were set up in July. New conditions of service and 
training schemes for public employees were introduced 
with the aim of improving the standard of administration. 
A new university, in Oran, was opened in December. 

State participation in fields previously left to private 
enterprise increased. A state-owned construction com- 
pany was set up and it was decided in March that all 
marketing operations and the distribution of revenue of 
the oil and gas industry', whether inside or outside Algeria, 
should be subject to government supervision. On May 7th 
the nationalization was announced of eleven forcign-owned 
mines and of property’ of absentee owners, and on May 
27th all insurance activities were placed under state 
control. A National Bank of Algeria, specializing in short- 
term credit, particularly for the nationalized sector of the 
economy’, was inaugurated on July’ 2nd. 

Algeria continued to be heavily’ dependent on external 
aid for industrial development. A mission from the World 
Bank investigated development possibilities in March and 
April and bilateral agreements were signed with several 
countries during the year. A new investment code, designed 
to attract both domestic and foreign private capital and 
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containing assurances of indemnification in the event of 
nationalisation, was promulgated in September 

Industrial activity remained at a low level, while agri- 
culture continued to be depressed and a poor wheat 
harvest, resulting in a deficiency estimated at between 
800 Qoo and 1,200 000 tons, made necessary substantial 
purchases on the world market State loans totalling 
p k 100 million were made available in October to peasant 
fanners and cooperatives for purchases of seed and equip- 
ment in an attempt to increase production, and land 
redistribution was postponed until after the 1967 harvest. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Bearing in mind the regime's commitment to socialism, 
■ aob imperialism ' and a militant stand on the Palestine 
question, Algeria s foreign relations for some time after 
ipfij were conducted with some caution and m accordance 
with the requirements of building up national strength 
The gov emment s handling of the problems caused by 
the landing of two ‘ hijacked aircraft in its territory 
may be cited as evidence of this Moise Tshombe, the 
hatangan separatist leader, was imprisoned in Algeria 
from the summer of 1967 until he died of a heart attack in 
June 1969, despite attempts by the Congolese government 
to extradite him to Kinshasa, where he would have faced 
a death sentence la August 196S Arab commandos 
forced an El A 1 {the Israeli airline) Boeing to land at 
Algiers. It was evident that this act was unwelcome to the 
government, which was not prepared for the consequences 
of the international furore which followed and the air- 
craft was eventually released early in September 

The relationship with France remains of paramount 
importance because of France’s position as Algeria's m ain 
customer and the source of substantial economic and 
technical assistance An agreement was concluded in 
April 1966 for French technical and educational assistance 
oi er twenty years, another agreement with France in July 
corned the setting up of a new television system, and 
farther oil prospecting m the Sahara by the joint French- 
Algenan oil organuation, ASCOOP, resulted in a new find 
in November On 23rd December an agreement was signed 
providing for the cancellation of Algeria's pre independence 
debts, reducing Algerian indebtedness to France to 
DA 400 million 

After 1966 relations with Trance deteriorated In 
political pressures at home caused the French 
government to revoke the agreement on wine exports 
reached m 1964 The slow rate of growth of oil production 
compared to Libya and other countries led to sustamed 
criticism of the French interests which largely control the 
petroleum industry , it was said that these interests had 
concentrated on developing their oil fields outside Algeria 
and had taken insufficient interest in opening up new fields 
in the Sahara. The French companies were also accused of 
fixing oil prices to Algeria's disadvantage French fears of 
the Soviet Navy being allowed to use the Mere El Kebir 
base led to a further worsening in relations towards the 
end of 1968, culminating in the cancellation of a visit by 
the French Foreign Minister, M Debrd 

There was a perceptible improvement in relations during 
1969-90, partly as an extension of the improvement in 
French relations with the Arab world m general It appears 
that Algeria is anxious to maintain formal links with France 
to counterbalance the growing Soviet influence Cultur 
ally the country remains a ‘ francophone territory, there 
are still many French teachers although the teaching of 
Arabic is gradually being extended throughout the school 
system Large numbers of Algerians work in France, there 
is a general preference for such French consumer goods as 
may still be imported, and France continues to provide 


some assistance with training and equipment for the 
Algerian armed forces (See below, Dispute with France ) 

The Algerian friendship with the So\ letUruonhasbecomo 
steadily firmer since 1965 though this trend has been 
interrupted by minor disputes lrom time to time In 1966, 
for example, an official delegation walked oat of & Moscow 
conference because of the presence there of members of the 
outlawed Algerian Communist party. Both during- and 
since the Six Day War there have been demonstrations 
against the U S S R for its Jack of support" of the Arab 
militants The economic and military ties are now, how- 
ever, as strong as the Soviet Union possesses With any 
Arab state except the UAR, Syria and possibly Iraq. 
The oil industry apart, Soviet advisers are taking n leading 
role in the development of Algeria’s small industrial base 
and of its considerable mineral resources while the agree- 
ment in 1968 to take approximately half the country » 
wine exports was a major relief for the agricultural sector 
The military connection is at least equally strung, the 
Algerian army is now largely trained and equipped by the 
USSR., while the Soviet fleet makes frequent use of the 
harbours at Algiers and Oran. The Soviet Air Force has 
access to several formerly French facilities In the interior, of 
which the base at Tamanrasset (in the extreme south) is 
especially useful as a staging post for traffic heading south. 
The Eastern European Communist countries a) SQ have 
friendly relations with the regime and are making a further 
contribution to the various development programmes under 
way 

Diplomatic relations with the U S A, were broken 08 in 
1967 and have not been restored Algeria maintains a 
highly critical, and often openly hostile, attitude to the 
U S in general and its foreign policy in particular, con- 
scription was introduced in 1967 partly owing to official 
fears of an American sponsored attempt to dislodge the 
regime Howes er, there is still a substantial U S investment 
in the oil industry, and American expertise in this field is 
respected and encouraged, a contract to sell liquefied 
natural gas in quantity to the US was signed in 1969 
Relations with the United Kingdom broken off m 1965 
over Rhodesia were restored in April 1968 Algeria 
recognued the German Democratic Republic in May 1970, 
but also expressed willingness to resume diplomatic 
relations with Federal Germany 

Algerian interest in the rest of Africa has been main- 
tam*d through the facilities the government affords the 
liberation movements of white ruled Africa (ASIC 
TR.EUMO, M PL A PAIGC, ZAPlJ, etc), 
as well as those opposed to indigenous governments (the 
Entrean Liberation Trent and the National ’Liberation 
Tront of Chad) The First Pan African Cultural Festival 
was held In Algiers during 1969 


The renewed tension with Morocco over frontier dis- 
putes in March and April 1967 was alleviated by the 
Palestine war but re-eroergod dunng the aututnn as a 
result of the increased American military aid to Morocco 
However, relations improved during 1968, and m January 
1969 President Boumedienne paid his first official visit to 
Morocco and had talks with King Hassan II In Jt lne jogo 
the frontier posts were officially re-opened for the first 
time since 1963 Relations between Algeria and he r neigh- 
bours have been greatly improved recently~m December 
1969 an agreement was signed with Mauritania and in 
January 1970 a friendship treaty was signed with Tunisia 
pledging peace between the two countries and agreeing 
on their common borders In May 1970, King Hassan of 
Morocco and Pres Boumedienne signed an agreement in 
Tlemccn, sotthng their long-standing border dispute and 
pledging mutual co-operation on the question 0 f the 
Spanish presence in North Africa An agreement between 
Algeria and Mali is also expected Whilst Algeria w e [ CO med 
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th'e Libyan revolution, the orientation of its leaders towards 
Egypt and the Sudan rather than the Maghgreb has 
limited the closeness of relations between the two regimes. 
An agreement to co-ordinate oil policies has, however, 
been signed, 

Algerian involvement in the Palestine war was small 
owing to its shortness, but several squadrons of MiGs and 
some troops were sent to Egypt. The government took 
action against British and American economic interests as 
a result of these countries alleged military involvement 
with Israel. On the signing of a cease-fire there were street 
demonstrations against Nasser’s "treason”. There were 
similar demonstrations against the Soviet Union over her 
lack of support for the Arab countries and Boumedionne 
visited Moscow in an attempt to get a clear statement of 
Soviet policy over Israel. At the Khartoum conference and 
the United Nations Algeria, with Syria, remained the most 
belligerent of the Arab countries calling for a "people's 
war” of the type that they fought against the French. 
As a token of support, Algeria maintained a fighting force 
of some 2,000 men along the Suez Canal until August 1970. 

France handed over the Saharan military bases in July 
1967 and the Mers El Kebir naval base on January 31st, 
1968. French forces also started to withdraw from the 
Bou-Sfer airbase near Mers El Kebir at the end of 1970, 
although they could have remained there until 1977 under 
Franco- Algerian agreements. 

OPPOSITION TO BOUMEDIENNE 

The uneasy alliance between opponents of Ben Bella, 
which enabled Col. Boumedienne to take over in Juno 
1965, finally broke down at the end of 1967. Boumedienne’s 
close supporters until then were: the so-called "Oujda 
group” — Boutefiika (Minister of Foreign Affairs), Mcdcghri 
(the Interior), Ivaid Ahmed (Minister of Finance until 
December nth, 1967, and now head of the F.L.N.) and 
Cherif Belkacem (head of the parly executive and sub- 
sequently Minister of Finance); ex-members of the 
G.P.R.A. such as Ben Yahia (Information), Lamino Khane 
(Public Works), and Belaid Abdesselam (Industry and 
Energy); and the new professionals in tho administration 
and army. Opposed to these groups was a much more 
amorphous coalition of left-wing ministers — Ali Yahia 
(Agriculture) and Abdelaziz Zerdani (Labour), the 
U.G.T.A., the students and some sections of the array, 
notably the ex-Wilaya leaders. This last group were faced 
with the rapid imposition of a technocratic and centralized 
conception of socialism by the first group, leading obviously 
to the complete destruction of the original tenets of Algerian 
socialism, most specifically that of autogestion — workers' 
self-management in agriculture and industry. Besides this 
the ex-Wilaya leaders felt that tho original principle of the 
1965 coup — collegial rule, was being supplanted by the 
power of the small group round Boumedienne, a return to 
dictatorship on the Ben Bella pattern. 

In the first half of 1967 this conflict was muted except 
for a student strike in February and student demon- 
strations on May 1st. Indeed the communal elections 
held for the first time in February were proclaimed an 
official success with a 71 per cent turnout. Other reports 
show that the opposition policy of abstention was followed 
in the Kabylie and Oran regions, whore a very low poll 
was claimed, and in the Algiers region with only a 50 per 
cent poll. The Palestine war had the effect of promoting a 
certain amount of unity in the country but by tho end of 
June the conflict had broken out again. Abdesselam 
launched a series of attacks on union officials and loft-wing 
employees in several areas of the socialist sector in industry, 
particularly oil and gas. In reply the'U.G.T.A. threatened 
to hold a general strike, only averted by Boumedienne’s 
mediation and the appointment of a committee of enquiry. 


In the autumn Ali Yahia resigned from the Ministry of 
Agriculture over Ahmed ICaid’s refusal to supply finances 
to help the auto gird sector of agriculture. In face of the 
growing crisis tho ex-Wilaya leaders demanded a meeting 
of the Council of the Revolution, which was refused by 
Boumedienne who was uncertain of getting a majority. At 
the November 1st parade on the anniversary of the 
Revolution Tahar Zbiri, army chief of staff and prominent 
ex-Wilaya leader, was absent. On December nth Kaid 
Ahmed was put in charge of the F.L.N. , replacing the old 
executive of Cherif Belkacem and several ex-Wilaya 
leaders. 

Against the growing power of the "Oujda group” and 
the ex-G.P.R.A. politicians Col. Zbiri launched an armed 
rising in the Mitidja on December 14th but this was put 
down by December 16th. The rising failed because most of 
the ex-Wilayards held only honorary posts in the A.N.P., 
all the key posts being held by tho younger professionals 
loyal to Boumedienne. Col. Zbiri, however, was not cap- 
tured and was joined in hiding by Abdelaziz Zerdani, the 
left-wing Minister of Labour, and other supporters in the 
army, administration, party and unions. Cols. Mohand 
Ou El Hadj, Salah Boubnider and Katib Youccf, ex- 
members of tho F.L.N. executive, also disappeared. A 
wave of arrests in the unions and administration and 
selective dismissals in the F.L.N. and A.N.P. helped to 
secure Boumedienne’s position. 

A prolonged strike by students and teachers at Algiers 
University during February 1968 over arrests of student 
leaders and F.L.N. attempts to impose a new loyal union 
committee showed that opposition to Boumedienne was 
by no means crushed. 

In the spring of 196S there were numerous reports of 
guerrilla activity in the Aurfcs and Kabylie by opponents 
of the regime. The Organization of Popular Resistance 
(O.R.P.), the only effective opposition group in the country, 
far from being crushed by the regime, appeared to be active 
both in these areas and in the student union. In a minister- 
ial reorganization on March 7th Boumedienne filled three 
vacant posts with well-known supporters — Cherif Belka- 
com (Minister of Finance), Tayebi Larbi (Minister of 
Agriculture) and Mohand Said Mazouni (Minister of 
Labour). Boumedienne’s insecurity was further emphasized 
by an attempted assassination on April 25th in Algiers. 
The President escaped with minor injuries but only two 
of his assailants were accounted for. 

THE REGIME’S GROWING STRENGTH 

During the last half of 19GS the position of the govern- 
ment began to strengthen. President Boumedienne felt 
able to malic several trips into the provinces without 
special security precautions in the autumn of 1968. In 
March 1969 a number of secret trials were held; the fact 
that court proceedings of any kind took place was seen as 
a sign of strength, since political prisoners were usually 
detained indefinitely without trial. Considerable numbers 
of the less important prisoners were released during the 
year. 

Following on from the February 1967 communal 
elections the second stage of the reform of governmental 
institutions was put into operation in May 1969 with the 
election of assemblies for the fifteen administrative 
districts (Wilayas). Again, electors in each Wilaya had the 
choice between F.L.N. candidates, and there was a 72 per 
cent turnout. With the expiry in February 1971 of the 
mandate of' the communal assemblies, new elections were 
held for the 691 assemblies, and there was a slightly im- 
proved response from the six million voters of about 
75 per cent. However, the third and final stage of the 
institutional reforms — elections for a National Assembly, 
the first since 1964 — has yet to be initiated. 
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Further evidence of Boumedienne s increasing strength 
followed the celebration in June 1970 ot his first five years 
m power In that month he undertook an extensive tour 
of western Algeria In July the first major cabinet changes 
since he took over only served to emphasize the regime s 
stability — all the President s key colleagues retamed then- 
places and the mam point of interest was the splitting of 
the Education Ministry into separate Mm stnes for 
Primary and Secondary Education and tor Higher Educa 
tson and Scientific Research a development which under 
lined the government s economic and social priorities 
On the anniversary of the revolution in November 
Boumedienne felt able to amnesty 100 people m prison or 
under house arrest including tbe more important 
prisoners Among those who benefited were three close 
associates of Ben Bella — Hadj Ben AUa (former Speaker 
of the National Assembly) Mohamcd Neltkache (former 
Minister o£ Public Health) and Abderahmane Shenf 
(former Minister to the Presidency) — all of whom were 
arrested at the same time as Ben Bella m June 1965 (Ben 
Bella himself is still under detention and is believed to be 
living guarded by officers m a secluded Algiers villa) 
Also freed under the amnesty were three leaders of the 
OK.P arrested a September 1965 including Bachir 
Had) Ali, former Secretary of the Communist Party and 
more recent opponents of the rtfgime who had been tned 
1111969 

The release of such former enemies of Boumedienne 
gave some indication of the weakness of the underground 
opposition. The only opposition group to be heard of 
recently (mainly through its clandestine bulletin la Vtnx 
iu V tuple) ts the Party of the Socialist Vanguard (P A G S ) 
formed from remnants of the O R P But even this has 
been drawing closer to government thinking since the 
Jane war and its support appears now to be mainly 
among students 

In fact it has been among the school and university 
students that discontent with the government has been 
most evident A strike in December by secondary school 
children against working conditions was supported by 
university students and led to violent clashes with the 
police More seriously the arrest in January 1971 of eight 
Algiers university students (two of whom were later 
released) resulted in a strike at the university the dis 
solution by the government of the National Union of 
Algerian Students (U N E A ) the introduction of a 
university security force and in February the bann ng of 
all meetings demonstrations and distribution of leaflets 
on the campus The six deta ned students were accused of 
subversive activities and of having connections with the 
P A G S which the government also claimed controlled 
lheU N E A Whether political disaffection among students 
was wide enough to justify such draconian measures is 
d fficult to establ sh While most students are sympathetic 
to the aims of the FLN and its achievements many 
would be affected by poor employment prospects In the 
1966 census 610 000 people were enumerated as un 
employed 26-> 000 of them being young people looking for 
a first job and the general situation is still chronic 


DISPUTE WITH FRANCE 

The corollary of Boumedienne s strengthening poS tion 
at home was bis more militant attitude towards France 
aud on the Palestinian question In particular he could 
afford to demand more from Prance for her share of 
Algeria s oil and what began as a dispute between the 
two countries over how much per barrel the French oil 
companies should pay the Algerians culminated mads 
pat“ over how much compensation the Algerians should 
pay the French companies for nationalizing their interests 


The stages by which this situation was reached followed 
logically In the first half of 1970 the Algerian Govern 
ment pressed the French oil compan es to accept an increase 
in the price at which each barrel of oil exported from Algeria 
was assessed for fiscal purposes (the tax reference price) 
The two companies concerned the Compagtue Frangaise 
des Pd t roles (C F P ) and the Entrepnse de Recherches et 
d Activitds Pe trok dres (ERAP) were responsible for 
some two thirds of Algenas total production In July 
after negotiations had brol en down the Algerian Govern 
ment unilaterally decided the new price of 85 per 
barrel 77 cents above the former level 

Talks were resumed at government level m September 
but given Algeria s willingness to become a Mediterranean 
Cuba rather than remain a victim of what she considered 
French neo-colonialism they continued fitfully and with 
out progress until they were abandoned on February 4th 
1971 The French thought they were in a stronger position 
after the agreement in Teheran of February 14th between 
the international oil companies and the Gulf states which 
raised posted prices by only 35 cents but on the 24th 
President Boumedienne announced the takeover by the 
government (with a 51 per cent holding) of CPP and 
ERAP The same companies gas and pipeline interests 
were taken over completely 

The French Government regarded these moves as 
breaches of the 1965 agreements but could only ask for 
fair compensation The Algerians offer of $100 million 
was treated with dension by the French who wanted at 
least eight times as much In April Trance decided to 
discontinue the talks on the oil situation and Franco- 
Algenan relations appeared to have reached their lowest 
ebb for years It was announced that many French 
technicians and teachers were going to leave Algeria there 
were attacks on some of the 650 000 Algerian immigrants 
in France The French Government applied a boycott 
against all Algerian oil and tned to get other major con 
sumers to do the same At the end of Jnne C T P agreed 
to operate as 49 per cent shareholder in Alrep a new joint 
Algerian Trench company Compensation and tax refer 
ence terms were also agreed Talks between the Algerian 
Government and E R.A P began m July 

But as in other spheres Boumedienne s militant socialist 
and nationalist stance has been tempered with realism 
Both he and the French appreciate the importance of 
the Franco Mgenan relationship Hence the dispute over 
oil has been ignored where it has suited both sides In July 
1970 agreement was reached with Renault for the con 
struct on of a car plant at Oran In February 1971 an 
agreement was signed for the supply of natural gas to 
Trance over 15 years As late as May 1971 Mgenan gas 
was still being sold to the French state gas board 

Tbe Boumedienne government s stand on the Palestinian 
question has remained uncompromisingly militant in the 
lace of the weakening support of other Arab states for the 
Palestine guerrillas The Algerians have never accepted 
the 1967 UN resolution nor the ceasefire (this was the 
reason given for the withdrawal of Algerian troops from 
the Suez Canal in August 1970) radio stabons of Palestine 
liberation movements banished from Cairo in July 1970 
were allowed to broadcast from Algiers the Jordanian 
Government was blamed for the fighting between the army 
and guerrillas in Jordan American peace proposals have 
been rejected However at the same time Boumedienne 
is trying to draw closer to the U S A (without going so far 
as to restore diplomatic relations) because a resumption 
of dealings is considered desirable with the \\ orld Bank 
which has not granted Algeria any aid since 1963 Hence 
a diplomat of some importance u to be sent to look after 
Algerian interests at the Guinean embassy in \\ ashingtoa 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Algeria covers an area of 2,381,743 square kilometres of 
which a large part is desert. At the census of 1966 the 
population was returned at 12. 1 million and it grew to an 
estimated 13.5 million in mid-1970. Between 1958 and 
1966 the population grew by 2 per cent annually, probably 
because of the campaign against epidemics and famine. 
Since the political troubles and independence, the great 
majority of Europeans have returned to France (an 
estimated 65,000 remained in mid-1965); prior to this 
exodus, 82 per cent of Europeans and 27 per cent of 
Muslims lived in towns. The number of Muslims in towns 
is rising rapidly as migration from the rural areas quickens. 
The largest towns are Algiers, the capital (one million, 
including the suburbs), Oran (440,000 with its suburbs), 
Constantine (280,000), Annaba (Bone) (180,000) and Sidi- 
Bel-Abbfcs {101,000). 

Algeria has varied natural resources. In the coastal 
region are highly fertile plains and valleys, where profit- 
able returns are made from cereals and vineyards. How- 
ever, the rest of the country serves little agricultural 
purpose, though in the mountains, grazing and forestry 
bring a small income for the native population. Mineral 
resources are abundant and the discovery of oil and gas 
deposits was extremely important. 

After independence in 1962, the government of M. 
Ahmed Ben Bella moved to the left, under pressure 
from the extremist elements of his party. While official 
policy was of a socialist character, full-scale nationalization 
was avoided. The government of Col. Boumedienne also 
proclaims a socialist policy. During his first year in power 
this was little evident, but in 1966 he brought in additional 
nationalization measures, nationalizing forcign-owned 
mines, unoccupied lands (left by Europeans at indepen- 
dence) and insurance companies. Those were followed in 
1968 by further measures directed against the private 
sector of industry. 

While government policy is theoretically hostile to 
private enterprise, at present it is recognised that the 
country cannot manage without private investment, 
particularly in industry. Lack of technical know-how among 
Algerians means that industrial expansion is currently 
dependent on foreign firms. However, the private sector 
may still prove to be working towards its own extinction, 
since its active life appears limited in time and scope. 
Nevertheless, an investment code was drawn up in 1966 
which guarantees non-discrimination against foreign firms. 
It also offers tax incentives to firms contributing to the 
economic development of Algeria and guarantees the 
repatriation of profits within certain limits. The repatriation 
of capital will be guaranteed in some cases; for the rest, 
exchange control regulations will apply. As an inter- 
mediate stage towards wholesale nationalization, the 
government advocates joint enterprises, in which it 
participates financially, so that it has a certain measure 
of influence over private enterprise. Initially, high priority 
was given to light consumer goods industries which 
maximize employment in relation to capital employed and 
which also reduce imports. In this category are textiles 
and leather goods. More recently the government has con- 
centrated on a few large-scale projects, such as the Annaba 
steel complex, the Algiers oil refinery and the Arzew gas 
liquefaction plant 

Nationalized industries include tobacco manufacture, the 
largest single industry in the country, which was previously 
run almost entirely by Europeans. It produces about 250 
million francs worth of goods annually, contributing 
around 80 million new francs to government revenue. 


Several large hotels have been nationalized — they are now 
run by a central organization. The government has also 
taken over a number of small and medium-sized (mostly 
Muslim) industrial concerns including many in the textile, 
leather and food industries. The state set up an "Office 
National des Transports” in 1963 which is intended to have 
an eventual monopoly of all internal transport. Virtually 
all sections of the oil industry have been nationalized. In 
February 1971 the government took over the French 
petroleum companies which account for about 70 per cent 
of the country's oil production. The remaining 30 per cent 
is manufactured by the state oil company SONATRACH, 
which lias been responsible for most developments and 
expansion in all sectors of the oil and natural gas industries 
since 1966. 

The country’s gross domestic product, at current prices, 
has risen from 13.3 billion dinars in 1964 to 19.8 billion 
dinars in 1969, equivalent to an average annual growth of 
over 8 per cent in the five-year period. Per capita income 
in 1969 was about 1,500 dinars. The Algerian economy, 
bolstered by expanding oil production, has been under- 
going a radical transformation. It has been moving away 
gradually from agricultural emphasis to industrialization; 
the authorities have accepted that industrialization is the 
best long-term means of solving the country's two major 
economic problems — reorganization of agriculture and 
utilization of surplus and underemployed manpower. 
According to the last censns in 1966, the active work force 
was put at 2.5 million, of which 1.5 million (55 per cent) 
were in the agricultural sector, while about 200,000 were 
employed by industry. The same census put unemploy- 
ment at 610,000 and the young in search of their first job 
at 262,000. A large part of those classed as unemployed 
were chronically unemployed. 

AGRICULTURE 

Algeria is still mainly an agricultural country. There are 
13.3 million hectares of agricultural land of which 6.2 
million are arable, 370,000 are devoted to vines, 200,000 
arc orchards and 5.2 million arc pastures (often desert or 
semi-desert). Most of the Sahara is devoted to semi-desert 
pasturage. The most valuable crop is the grape harvest; 
whilst wheat, barley and oats, grown for local consumption, 
cover a large area. Other crops include maize, sorghum, 
millet, rye and rice as well as citrus fruit, olives, figs and 
dates, and tobacco. Algeria is the third largest date 
producer in the world. Agricultural development is re- 
stricted by problems such as erosion, primitive methods 
of production, overpopulation and underemployment. 

Before independence, roughly 3oper cent of the cultivated 
land and most of the irrigated areas were owned by Euro- 
peans. This is now changed — firstly, many Europeans left 
Algeria and secondly, many have had their land taken over 
by the state as part of the general policy of socialization 
of land. In the long term, the loss of European technical 
know-how will be detrimental to Algerian agricultural 
development. Agriculture is also vulnerable to adverse 
weather conditions, especially droughts and floods. Severe 
flooding in October 1969, particularly in the Aures area, 
left over 150,000 people homeless and largely destroyed 
the date crop. 

In the 1970-73 Four-Year Plan nearly 4,300 million 
dinars, or 16 per cent of total investment, is allocated to 
agriculture. This is a relatively low proportion considering 
that about 70 per cent of the country’s population is 
employed in agriculture. 
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The first regulations under which settlers were able to 
hold and transfer land were introduced in October 196? 
From that date the state took over any property declared 
vacant at the same tune all property transactions were 
made illegal in order to prevent profiteering by Muslims 
The area of land abandoned and taken over by the state 
wider these first regulations was estimated at 2 5 million 
acres Under French government pressure a guarantee fund 
wa3 set up to provide compensation for expropriated 
settlers 

Under the first decree the settlers remained the legal 
owners of the land while the state used it Sue months 
later however in March 1963 another government decree 
declared that the state was taking over ownership of abaP 
dened land This was probably a political move since 
nothing material was gamed A number of large French 
landowners subsequently had their land taken away 
although it was still occupied The measure was not purely 
aimed at the French — at also affected Muslim and other 
property owners Small landowners in occupation whether 
French or Muslim remained untouched In May 1966 »U 
remaining unoccupied property which bad been evanwatt-d. 
by settlers was finally taken over by the state 

The land expropriated by the state is managed by 

comxtfs de gestion 1 (workers committees) as state farms 
By September 1963 1 525 such organisations had been 
established of which 411 were in Oran 234 in Constantine 
and 41 in Kabybe The area under autogestion at this 
date was about 1 7 million ha After the total nationahza 
tion of French land in October 1963 state farm land 
accounted for 2 3 million ha roughly half the cultivable 
land in Algeria The socialist agricultural sector employs 
too 000 workers and their families oat of a total peasant 
population of 7 million (of which 2 million men are of 
working age) However it accounts for 75 per cent of the 
country s agricultural production and over 60 per cent of 
its exports (excluding oil) State farms account for 85 per 
cent of the area under the vine 

Crops 

The most important crops include 
Grapes The coastal areas of the Mediterranean produce 
grapes Vines have been grown in Algeria since antiquity 
merely for local consumption however after the coming of 
the French in 1830 vine growing received substantial 
encouragement and wines still represent the principal 
agricultural export In terms of quantity Algeria has for 
many years been the world s largest wine exporter mainly 
of low quality wine marketed in France Exports fell 
sharply after independence Production of wine has 
dropped from 18 6 million hectolitres in i960 to only 
66 million m 1967 and 8 million m 1970 largely as a 
result of the withdrawal of European skill and capital In 
1967 the French government revoked the agreement on 
wine imports which resulted m a large increase in the 
already considerable unsaleable surplus The problem was 
slightly eased by the small harvest that year m 1968 the 
USSR agreed to buy about half the present production 
out for only about half the price paid by the French 
In 1971 French imports of Algerian, nine virtually ceased 
on account of hostil ty from French wine producers and 
the EEC ruling on wine imports from non member 
countries 

f ^ >ractlca ^y 411 settler cultivators of cereals have 
ieit the country — foreign ownership of wheat land was 
particularly resented by the Algerian peasantry Grown 
principally m the Constantine Annaba S4tif and Tiaret 
“eas the area under wheat in 1964 was 2 200 000 hectares 
Production has fluctuated considerably since independ 

nee falling as low as 700 000 tons in drought years but 


reaching t Soo 000 tons in 1963-64 In 1966-67 it was 
1 266 000 tons 

The area under barley in 1964 was 663 000 hectares 
Production was 847 000 tons in 1960-61 but it has failed 
to reach this level since and has fallen sharply since 1964 
In 1966-67 the harvest amounted to 300 000 tons Rice 
maize and sorghum are also grown 
Olives Olives are grown in the western coastal belt Pro- 
duction fluctuates because of the two-year flowering cycle 
of the olive but rose from 14 000 tons m 1960-61 to 
32 000 tons in 1967-68 

Citrus Fruits Citrus is grown in the coastal districts 
In 1965 the crop was 413 000 tons comprising 255 000 tons 
of oranges 45 300 tons of mandarins 75 000 tons of 
clementines 15 000 tons of lemons and 15 000 tons of 
grapefruit In 1966 the crop rose to 463 000 tons of which 
216000 tons were exported mostly to France Federal 
Germany United Kingdom Benelux and the USSR 
Tobacco Tobacco is the mam industrial crop Some 
10-12 000 tons of leaf are processed annually producing 
3 500 tons of tobacco It employs some 13 000 persons 
livestock Sheep and goats are raised principally by 
Muslims At the end of rg66 sheep numbered r3 million 
Cattle donkeys horses pigs and goats are sdso kept 
Livestock raising was severely hit by the military policy 
of regrouping rural communities and has taken several 
years to recover 

Fercsfry 

Forests covered some 3 04 million hectares rn 1961 
Though largely brushwood there are large areas of cork 
oak trees Aleppo pine evergreen oak and cedar dwarf 
palm is grown in the plains and a Ifa on the table-land The 
timber is used for industrial purposes — railway sleepers and 
telegraph poles as well as firewood and in the tanning 
industry 

Fishing 

In 1939 under 5 000 persons were employed m fishing 
Sardines anchovies sprats and tunny fish are caught The 
catch shrunk from 22 25 000 tons annually to around 
17 000 tons in both 1963 and 1964 but rose again to ao 000 
tons in 1966 and 22 000 tons m 1967 

MINERALS 

Algeria has nch mineral resources and these are already 
an important item in the country s foreign trade the future 
promises even larger exports as petroleum and gas are 
exploited more intensely Smce before the petroleum era 
Algeria has mined and exported high grade iron ore 
phosphates lead 20c and antimony Production generally 
has fluctuated over recent years An index of mining 
production excluding oil and gas (1963=100) reached 131 
in 1965 but only 71 in 1966 and 97 in 1967 rising again to 
127 in 1968 In 1964 the mining industry excluding oil 
employed 14 000 persons In May 1966 the government 
nationalized eleven foreign owned iron ore lead copper 
and zme mines promising compensation The most im 
portant company aflected was the French Soci^td de 
1 Oueiua which accounted for over 75 per cent of total 
iron ore production 

Iron Ore Iron ore is found at Bern Saf Zac car Tuneznt 
and near the eastern frontier at Ouenza and Bou Ivhadra 
The average grade of ore is between 50 and 60 per cent 
Lack of transport facilities prevents the exploitation of 
substantial deposits at Twdoul m the Sahara Production 
reached a peak m i960 at 3 444 000 tons It declined in 
subsequent years but reached a post independence peak 
of 3 132 000 tons in 1 965 smce when there has been another 
decline Production was only 1 764 000 tons in rg66 and 
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2,568,000 tons in 1967. However, it increased to 3,453,000 
tons in 1968 and 3,765,000 tons in 1969, The deposits at 
Ouenza represent 75 per cent of total production. The 
mine at Khanguet-el-Mouhad near the Tunisian frontier 
began exploitation in 1958. Italy is the biggest customer, 
followed by the United Kingdom. 

Coal. Bituminous coal is mined at Colomb Behar-Kenadza 
and Ksiksou but adequate and regular transport is needed. 
Production dropped steadily from 153,000 tons in 1958 to 
34,800 tons in 1964, rose to 44,000 tons in 1966, but 
dropped to only 16,800 tons in 1967 and very little in 
1968 and 1969. Most of this coal is consumed locally, 
though a little is exported to Morocco. A feasibility study 
is being carried out on the possible development of coal 
deposits at Abadla, near Colomb-Behar. 

Zinc. The most important deposit is found on the Algerian- 
Moroccan frontier at El-Abed-Oued Zounder, which is an 
extension of the Moroccan deposits. Two forms of zinc are 
found in Algeria — blende and calamine. From 1960 to 
1965 production fluctuated only slightly around 65,000 
tons, but in 1966 it dropped to around a third of this 
level. By 1969 it had recovered to 56,000 tons. Most of this 
production is exported to France, Spain, Belgium and 
West Germany. 

Lime Phosphates. There is a deposit at present exploited 
— at Kouif on the Tunisian frontier, which is nearly 
exhausted. It is used by the fertilizer industry. Another 
mine at M’Zaita was closed in 1957. Exploitation of large 
deposits at Djebel-Onk, 340 km. from Annaba, began in 
i960. Total production dropped from 420,000 tons in 1961 
and 1962 to 72,000 tons in 1964 and 86,000 tons in 
1965 and 93,900 tons in 1966. With full-scale operations 
at Djebel-Onk production is eventually expected to reach 
a much higher level. France and Spain are the principal 
buyers of Algeria’s phosphates exports. 

Other Minerals. Lead is mined at El Abed on the Moroccan 
border; production in 1969 was 7,000 tons. Other mineral 
resources include antimony, tungsten, manganese, mercury, 
copper and salt. Under study are plans for an aluminium 
smelter, possibly at Mostaganem. 

PETROLEUM 

Oil. Production of crude oil in the Sahara on a commercial 
scale began in 1958. The original principal producing areas 
were at Hassi Massaoud in Central Algeria and round 
Edjeleh-Zarzaitine in the Polignac Basin near the Libyan 
frontier. In 1966 production was boosted by substantial 
quantities of crude from fields at Gassi Touil, Rhourde el 
Baguel and Rhourde Nouss with the opening of the third 
pipeline to the coast. Subsequent discoveries of oil have 
been made at Nezla, Hoaud Berkaoui, Ouargla, Mesdar 
and El Borma, and more recently at Hassi Keskessa, 
Guellala and Tin Fouye. In 1969 Algeria joined the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 

From 1 . 2 million tons in 1959, Algerian production of 
crude oil rose to a ceiling of 26 million tons in 1964 and 
1965, limited by the capacity of the two pipelines to the 
coast, one from the eastern fields through Tunisia to la 
Skhirra, owned by Cie. de Recherches et d’Exploitation 
de Petrole au Sahara and the other from Hassi Messaoud to 
Bejaia on the Algerian coast, owned by SN Repal and Cie. 
Franqaise des P6troles (Algerie). The Hassi Messaoud 
pipeline also serves other fields further inland. The com- 
bined capacity of these two pipelines is now over 30 million 
tons, as a result of the installation of additional pumping 
stations. The government set up its own company, Socidte 
Nationale pour la Recherche, la Production, le Transport, 
la Transformation et la Commercialisation des Hydrocar- 
bures (SONATRACH) to be responsible for the construction 
of a third pipeline 28-inch in diameter and 805 km. long 
from Hassi Messaoud to Arzew on the coast. This pipeline 


came into operation early in 1966, with an initial capacity 
of 10 million tons of crude oil per year, raised in 1967 to 
18 million tons per year and by 1970 to the maximum of 
22 million tons per year. The new pipeline permitted a 
steady increase in total production to over 42 million tons 
in 1968, 44 million tons in 1969 and 47.5 million in 1970. 

Algeria’s fourth crude oil pipeline is under construction 
from Mesdar to Skikda. The first section will link the 
Mesdar oilfield to Haoud el Hamra (to be completed in 
1970) and a second section will extend to Skikda (to be 
completed in 1971). It will have an initial capacity of 18 
million tons per year with the possibility of expansion to 
30 million tons. 

The government has its own stake in the oil industry 
mainly through the rapidly expanding SONATRACH 
organization. It has a 50 per cent participation in the 
Society Nationale de Recherches et d’Exploitation des 
Pdtroles en Algdrie (SN REPAL) which with the Cie. 
Fran9aise des Pdtroles owns the Hassi Messaoud oilfield 
and the Hassi R'Mel gas field. The other field is worked by 
CREPS (Cie. de Recherches et d’Exploitation de Petrole 
au Sahara), owned jointly by Royal Dutch/Shell and 
French government petroleum companies and holding 
companies. 

In 1966 SONATRACH bought BP’s distribution net- 
work and its share in the Algiers refinery. A year later the 
Esso and Mobil marketing organizations were nationalized, 
and in May 1968 the nine remaining networks (mostly 
French except for Shell Algerie) were also taken over and 
SONATRACH became the sole domestic distributor. The 
Algerian market is, hoivever, small and shrinking, amount- 
ing to around one million tons per annum.SONATRACH 
acquired majority control of the Algiers refinery (capacity 
2.5 million tons/year) in 1969, when it obtained Total’s 
share in the refinery. The minority shareholders in the 
refinery are CFP (20 per cent) and Shell (24 per cent). 
Crude supplies are delivered by a 135 km. spur from the 
main pipeline to Bejaia. A small 100,000 tons per year 
refinery at Hassi Messaoud supplies the Saharan market. 
A 2.5 million ton/year refinery is under construction at 
Arzew' and another of the same size at Skikda, both are 
owned by SONATRACH. 

In 1970 SONATRACH signed a number of contracts for 
the development of the petroleum industry with the 
U.S.S.R. organization Technoexport. The first contract 
relates to long-term petroleum exploitation with systematic 
research of the Algerian sub-soil; the contract sets an 
annual production target of 100 million tons of petroleum. 
The second concentrates on the improvement of pro- 
duction from existing deposits, notably that of Hassi- 
Messaoud; it aims to increase the deposit’s annual output 
from 20 million tons to 30 million tons. The third contract 
relates to commencing production of mixed deposits of 
petroleum and gas w'hich has hitherto never interested 
companies with concessions. 

Natural Gas. Natural gas may become as valuable to 
Algeria as oil. Reserves are currently estimated at three 
million million cubic metres. A pipeline from Hassi R’Mel, 
one of the world’s largest gas fields, to Arzew, Algiers and 
Oran was opened in 1961. The Cie. Algerienne du Methane 
Liquide (CAMEL) has a liquefaction plant at Arzew and 
shipments of natural gas in liquefied form in specially con- 
structed tankers to the U.K. began in October 1964 and to 
France in March 1965. The U.K. takes 0.7 million tons and 
France 0.3 million tons annually under contract. Shipments 
to the U.K. w r ere interrupted for a short time in 1967 after 
the outbreak of the Arab-Israeli war. Gas sales are in- 
creasing but are still very small compared with the 
reserves; in 1968 sales exceeded 2,000 million cubic metres. 
Natural gas is currently produced from fields at Hassi 
R’Mel, Hassi Messaoud, Nord In Amenas and Rhourde el 
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Eamjel In March 1968 a new field with estimated resoles 
o! to 000 mfibon cubic metres was discovered at Gassi El 
Adem some 60 miles sooth of Hassv Messaoud 

In Tone 1967 an. agreement in principle was signed 
covering the sale of 3 500 million cubic metres of natural 
gas annually to France as outlined in the 1965 agreement 
between the two countries The contract for 15 years was 
to have begun in 1971 but was later postponed to * 97 * 
France has thus become Algeria s largest customer for 
natural gas as well as for petroleum Another pipeline will 
be bait from the gas field at Hassi B. Mtl to a new bq«e 
faction plant on the coast at Skikda (formerly Phihppe- 
vfile' to be operated jointly by SONATRACH (50 per cent) 
and the French State oil company l Entrepnse de Re 
cherches et d Activity P^trolieres and Cie Franjaise des 
Petroles (AlgAie) Scheduled for completion in 1970 it will 
have a 40-m.ch diameter and an initial capacity of six 
billion cubic metres annually which could be donbled at a 
later date A group of French firms has secured the contract 
to build the Skikda liquefaction plant which will have an 
initial output on completion in 1972 ol 3 700 million cubic 
metres annually of hquefield natural gas (5 000 million 
Ultimately) as well as quantities of ethane and butane/ 
propane 

A fertiliser complex is being built at Annaba which is 
Scheduled for completion in 197a It will produce 1,500 
tons/day of sulphuric acid 500 tons of phosphoric acid 
and 500 tons of fertiliser It will be supplied with phos 
phates from Djehel Oak and with ammonia from the new 
petro-chemical plant at Arzew which came into operation 
in 1969 The plant w capable of producing 1 000 tons/day 
of ammonia as well as quantities of rutnc acid ammonium 
nitrate and urea SQNATRACH has called for tenders for 
no 000 ton/year ethylene plant and an ammonia plant 
(initial capacity 1 500 ton/day) both at Slokda 

In 1969 the contract was awarded for the construction 
of an LPG/eondensate pipeline between Massi Messaoud 
and Arrew Production ol condensate at Hassi R'Mel 
amounted to 524 000 tons m 1968 but will increase steeply 
when the pipeline to Shikda comes into operation To the 
past LPG at Hassi Messaoud has been flared. 

Discussions on sales ol natural gas to Spam and Italy 
have been going on for some years but have still not been 
finalized. In the meantime some small shipments have 
been made to Spain and U S ort a short term basis In 
October 1969 SONATRACH finally concluded an import 
*Bt sale to S! Paso Natural Gas Company tinder which the 
U S company will import 10 000 million cubic metres of 
natural gas annually over 25 years 

In December 1970 SQNATRACH concluded an agree- 
ment with Columbia Natural Gas on the provision of 
• quid natural gas whereby SOls ATRACH will deliver 
4 000 million cubic metres of liquefied gas pet annum for 
25 years This makes a total commitment of Algerian gas 
to be supplied annually to the USA Algeria does not 
at the present time have the industrial infrastructure to 
fulfil this obligation The new four 3 ear plan for 1970-73 
however provides for the expansion of natural gas lique 
'action at Arzew where a second liquefaction plant and a 
new pipeline are to he constructed at a total cost of over 
*600 million of which it is hoped that 5250 million will be 
ta foreign currency Construction of a methane factory at 
Arzew is to commence shortly the 35 million dinars 
required to finance the factory will be provided by a 
British Joan repayable vn seven years as from the end of 
1971 (when production is due to start) at 5 per cent interest 
lie factory will have a daily productive capacity of 300 
tota and toll form part of an industrial complex which 
’’ml also comprise installations for the production of 
synthetic rwaas 


Oil Law The original Sahara Oil Code of 1958 provided for 
a 50/50 profit sharing between the operating company and 
the government based on realized prices The oft code was 
confirmed in the 1962 Evfan agreement but iq July 1965 
certain alterations were made alter long negotiations 
between the French and Algerian governments affecting 
the operations of the French oil companies 

Under the 1965 agreement the tenure of existing con 
cessions was guaranteed but some of the financial incentives 
originally offered to attract exploration were modified or 
withdrawn Henceforth tax was calculated oil a fixed 
price (Jz 08 per barrel) nearer the posted pnci> instead of 
realized pnees Also the 50/50 profit split was abandoned 
Between 1965 and 1967 the tax was 53 per ce n t in 1968 
54 per cent and from 1969 onwards 55 per cent 

A novel feature of the agreement was the proposal for a 
co-operative association between a French state com 
P 3 ny and an Algerian state company to engage directly 
in exploration (and production if oil was founqi The area 
covered by the co-operative association was to be obtained 
by the obligatory surrender by French companies of 
exploration permits within certain defined areas which 
looked promising and were accessible to existing pipelines 
and where they had so far not found oil Where French 
companies were associated with non French companies 
alternative arrangements were to be made Each, of the 
partners in the co-operative association was tq be respon 
sible for financing its own costs but the French company 
was to help the Algerian company by means of loans. 

The French partner was SOPEFAL a state Company set 
up specifically for the purpose and the Algerian SONA 
TRACH The co-operative association began operations 
in July 1966 and subsequently registered several explora 
tioa successes notably at Mesdax (south-east of Hassi 
Messaoud) El Borma near the Tunisian frontier Hassi 
Keskessa Oved Noumer and the new gasficld at Gassi 
El Adem SONATftACH s own share of crude oil prodne 
bon in 1967 amounted to over 4 5 million tons and rose 
to 9 million tons in 1969 

Under a July 1964 decree restrictions were placed cm 
all transfers of currency from Algeria to France Oil 
companies in particular were not allowed to transfer 
abroad more than 50 per cent of their gross turnover 
Companies such as drilling firms and other servicing 
firms were not to transfer any funds without permission 
which was given for up to 35 per cent of turnover At the 
time of the Israeli Arab war m Jnne <967 the percentage of 
earnings to be kept in Algeria by non French companies 
was raised to joo per cent All British ant) American 
companies were pnt under state supervision but no 
change of ownership was then involved 

After the signing of the 1965 French Algerian agreement 
the Algerian government tried to make all other companies 
agree to stricter fiscal terms and arbitration tero^ although 
not the same as those applicable to the French companies 
The companies involved were American — Smclinr Phillips 
Mobfl Tidewater/Veedol and El Paso — together with Cie 
des P£troles d Atgdrie (CPA) in which the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell group has 65 per cent and French interests 33 i^r 
cent holdings Under strong protest these companies finally 
paid the increased taxes demanded 7 


In 1968 and 1969 the government put pressure on all 
producing companies except Getty to raise po s t e d prices 
which with the exception of CPA they eventually agreed 
to do reluctantly The new posted pnees effective March 
31st 1969 were $2 665 per barrel ex Arzew Jz ex Bourne 
and $2 61 ex la Skhirru representing nses of 30-31 cents 
and a return to pre~i964 pnee levels 
Getty (formerly Tidewater/Veedol) was the first of the 
American companies to agree new terms At the end of 
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1968 it signed an agreement under which it established a 
joint venture association with SONATRACII for explor- 
ation. and production, with the state company having a 
51 per cent participation and acting as operator. SON- 
ATRACH thus secured a share in the Rhourde el Baguel 
oilfield (production 4 million tons in 1967). Tax reference 
prices were set at a level between those for French com- 
panies and those for other American companies. Getty has 
to retain 75 per cent of its earnings in Algeria. 

In June 1970 the local interests of Shell, Phillips, 
Elwerath and AMIF were nationalized, following pro- 
tracted negotiations which failed to achieve agreement on 
tax reference prices. The four companies, which together 
produced about 5 million tons of crude annually, were 
merged into SONATRACH, which thus became Algeria’s 
largest producer. 

In February 1971, Algeria nationalized the French oil 
companies operating in the country, as well as pipeline 
networks and natural gas deposits. This decision follows 
a long period of tension in relations with France which 
began in July 1970, when the government announced that 
the taxation reference price was to be increased. Since that 
time, negotiations have been in progress almost constantly 
and, for a period, it seemed that relations were improving 
as a result of the French order to its petroleum companies 
to pay an advance on back taxation. However, relations 
between France and Algeria in the petroleum sphere now 
seem to be at an end. The government has announced that 
its decision to nationalize is not open to negotiation and 
that control and management must be the responsibility 
of Algerians. French companies produce about 33 million 
tons of oil a year out of the country’s total oil production 
of 47.5 million tons per annum. (See also Algeria, History.) 

INDUSTRY 

The industrial sector of the Algerian economy is still very 
small. Industries are confined to food processing, building 
materials and the chemical industries linked to the phos- 
phate and other mineral deposits, and textiles. The govern- 
ment lays particular emphasis on the industrialisation of 
the country — under the Constantine plan, large tax conces- 
sions were among incentives offered in an effort to speed up 
industrialisation. However, little has been realised as a 
result of the political troubles and uncertainty. The market 
received a serious setback in 1962, when the French 
soldiers and settlers left the country and manufacturing 
industry suffered accordingly from a fall in demand, a 
shortage of technicians and flight of capital. This damage 
has yet to be made up. Two of the three large-scale 
projects, begun under the Constantine Plan, have materia- 
lized — the Algiers refinery and the Arzew gas liquefaction 
plant. The third, the Annaba (Bone) steel complex, came 
into operation in June 1969 after long delays. The complex 
includes a smelter, steelworks, rolling mill as well as a 
pipe-mill. The pipe is used by SONATRACH for new oil and 
gas pipelines. Among new industries planned in the eastern 
part of the country are the Ghazaouet plant for zinc (10,000 
tons per year) and an aluminium plant (100-120,000 tons 
per year). Other industrial projects are planned by 
French firms under the terms of the French ’’tied” loans 
with the participation of the Algerian government. These 
include motor factories (Renault), tractors (Fiat and 
Simca), two textile factories at Constantine and Souk- 
Ahras. Other projects financed by "tied” loan are the 
Bon-Namoussa dam and water supplies for Annaba and 
Duzerville. Further projects are being made possible by 
foroign aid, but private foreign investment is still reluctant 
to come to Algeria. In May and June 1968 over 40 com- 
panies in the food, chemical, mechanical and construction 
material industries were nationalized. The .West Germans 
have secured contracts for the construction of an engin- 


eering complex at Constantine, which will produce 10,000 
engines and 5,000 tractors annually. Three new paper 
mills are planned; one at El Harrach will be due for 
completion by 1972. The Italian firm Impianti will build 
fruit and vegetable canneries in Algeria. The total cost of 
the two factories will amount to about 1,350 million CFA 
and it is envisaged that construction will be completed by 
1972. Each factory will have an annual capacity of 15,000 
tons of fruit and vegetables. 

Plans are being implemented for the construction of an 
industrial complex near Medea, which will come into 
production in 1973. The complex, which will aim to employ 
about x.ooo, will include foundries, a workshop making 
pumps and sluices and auxiliary installations. The 
foundries will include a cast-iron foundry, with productive 
capacity of 7,500 tons a year, a steel foundry with a capa- 
city of 2,800 tons per year and a small bronze foundry. 
The worlcshop for sluices will have a capacity' of 3,000 tons 
per annum of cast-iron finished products and 750 tons a 
year of steel products. 

New power stations are planned at Annaba, Oran and 
Sldkda, with a combined capacity of 440 MW., as part of 
the rural electrification scheme for the construction of a 
central-electric generator at Skikda was signed in August 
1970 with Czech and French interests. The Skikda project 
will be the first of its kind in Algeria, and the most powerful 
in Africa with a capacity of 274 MW. Consumption of 
electric power in Algeria is expected to increase by about 
one-quarter during 1970-74 and SONELGAZ aims to 
double electricity' output in five years. Another generator 
is already being built at Annaba and that at Oran will be 
enlarged. The distribution network for natural gas is also 
being extended. Because of the new domestic and industrial 
demand for gas from 1,000 million cubic metres in 1969 to 
4,000 million cubic metres annually in three to four years 
time. 

Industrialization has become the keynote of the govern- 
ment’s economic policy and the major investment effort 
in the 1970-73 Flan is being devoted to this end. Of the 
$5,200 million investment envisaged over the plan period 
about 45 per cent will go to industry, resulting, hopefully, 
in a rate of growth of 13 per cent per annum on average 
during 1970-74, compared with S-o per cent per annum 
in 1 965-69. 

TRADE 

Ever since 194S until recently' Algerian foreign trade 
figures have shown a surplus of imports over exports. The 
collapse of the domestic market after the departure of the 
French army' and most of the French settlers reduced 
imports sharply*. In 1962 petroleum exports were included 
in Algerian figures for the first time, i.e. after the two 
Saharan departments joined Algeria. Oil and natural gas 
exports have transformed Algerian export figures, as in the 
case of Libya where oil has only' comparatively' recently 
been discovered and where similarly exports were previously' 
limited to agricultural products and some minerals. 
Algerian exports used to be about 2,000 million dinars 
but in 1963 the figure was 3,747 million dinars of which 
oil accounted for 2,167 million dinars. In 1964 exports 
dropped slightly', amounting to 3,569 million dinars of 
which oil represented 1,923 million. Small trade deficits 
were recorded in 1964 and 1965, but there were converted 
into small surpluses for the following two years. In 1967 
imports amounted to 3,155 million dinars, exports to 
3,572 million dinars, of which crude oil represented 2,479 
million dinars. In 1968 and 1969 a very' sharp increase was 
registered in both imports and exports; in the latter y'ear 
exports totalled 4,611 million dinars .and imports 4,9Si 
million dinars. In the past Algeria’s other main exports 
have been lime, citrus fruit and iron ore, but export 
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markets lor vise arc non difficult to find In recent years 
exports of petroleum products and natural gas have 
become increasingly important Other exports include 
vegetables tobacco hides and skins dates and phosphates 
Imports consists mainly ol foodstuffs (25 per cent in 1967), 
and capital equipment (ji per cent 1 ) 

Because Algeria was part of metropolitan France before 
Independence the lion s share of its trade is still with the 
former colonial pow er Trance took 8t per cent of Algerian 
exports in 1961 and supplied 82 per cent of its imports 
This share has fallen but by 1968 France still took 50 per 
cent of Algerian exports and supplied 70 per cent of its 
imports In recent years the USA Federal Germany and 
Italy have been Algeria’s other mam suppliers and the 
second two, plus the U K., have also been her principal 
customers. Trade with Eastern European countnes 
particularly the Soviet Union is thought to have been 
uicreas-ng rapidly A trade agreement avith the USSR 
was signed in March 1969 which will make it Algeria s 
second trading partner By virtue of its old relationship 
with France, Algeria shares in the privileges and advan- 
tages 0! the European Common Market (EEC), benefiting 
from tariff concessions and de\ elopment loans The form 
Of Algeria's future link with the EEC is still being debated 
complicated by French commercial ties with Algeria 

FINANCE 

Until independence, Algeria was mostly dependent on 
France lor its central banking and monetaiy system 
though some of the usual central banking functions were 
earned out by the Banque d Algdne The Banque Centrale 
d Alginc, the sole bank of issue of the new Algerian franc, 
started its operations on January 1st 1963, it has all the 
usual central banking powers The Algerian Dinar, which 
in 1964 replaced the franc, remained at par with the 
French franc, until the devaluation of the French franc 
m 1969 when the panty of the Algerian dinar remained 
unchanged The banking system has been largely taken 
over by the state various restrictions having discouraged 
private banks (almost aU of which were foreign owned 
most being subsidiaries of French companies) from 
continuing their operations in the country A state 
monopoly on all foreign financial transactions was im- 
posed in November 1967, this followed a similar monopoly 
unposed on insurance in June 1966 There are several 
cooperative agricultural banks, assisted by government 
funds 


Public Finance 

The main sources of budgetary revenue are income tax, 
turnover tax customs and indirect taxes and more 
recently, petroleum receipts which now represent the 
second largest revenue source Before independence con- 
tributions from France towards day to-day administrative 
expenditure, included in the French budget, made it 
possible to balance the budget, but after 1962 the French 
no longer contributed At the time of the political troubles 
with France the budgetary position deteriorated sharply, 
when a large proportion of normal tax revenue was lost 
Under the 1968 ordinary budget expenditure is estimated. 
3 539 million dinars, some 6 5 per cent higher than 1967 
As usual education and defence receive priority Actual 
expenditure under the development budgets fell consider- 
ably short of target in 1966 and 1967 Estimates for ex- 
penditure under the dev elopment budget in J968 were 
3 our million dinars, of which half was to be devoted to 
mdustnal projects, with oil and gas receiving the bulk The 
1909 budget shows income at 5,340 million dinars of which 
1,250 millioa dinars are derived from oil and gas 
Before independence Algerian development was largely 
financed by direct contributions from the French govern- 
ment and by French subscriptions to loans raised by the 


"Caisse de l’^qmpement de l’Algfine” Under the Evian 
agreement, the French undertook to maintain its aid to 
Algeria at the pre independence level In 1963 the French 
Government gave 950 million francs towards the capital 
budget and xn 1964 997 million francs Under the 1965 
agreement with France the French government agreed to 
give Algeria 1,000 million francs over five years of which 
20 per cent is a gift and the remainder a loan 
A large part of the balance is covered by credits from 
other foreign countnes both Eastern and Western. Russia 
is granting a long term loan of 500 million dinars and 
Communist China 250 million dinars In 1967 a $10 million 
agreement was signed under which Algeria will supply 
4 5 million tons of oil to the German Federal Republic 
over five years in return for capital equipment for the 
Algerian zinc mines In 1968 the Italian Government 
promised a $10 million loan for the import of Italian 
industrial equipment However, since 1963 a contribution 
for development expenditure has come from petroleum 
receipts which has since increased substantially 

A development plan, called the Constantine plan covered 
the period 1959-69 and envisaged expenditure of 48 billion 
francs half of each from the private and public sectors 
largely on heavy industry This was abandoned and the 
Boumedienne government drew up a seven year develop 
ment plan envisaging a 7 per cent annual growth rate 
Industrialization will be the main aim — 47 per cent of 
total investment will go to industry, while agriculture will 
take 15-17 per cent Total investment over seven years is 
estimated at £ 1 800 million A large part of industrial 
investment will be devoted to the development of petro- 
leum, petrochemicals and the steel industry Within the 
framework of the seven year plan, a three-year industrial 
nation programme covering the years 1967 to 1969 was 
formulated incorporating several projects begun earlier, 
such as the Annaba steel complex and the ammonia plant 
at Aizew Investment totalling 5 400 million dinars was 
planned over the three years A new, more ambitious 
de\ elopment plan covers the four years 1970 to 1973 
Investment is estimated at 26 400 million dinars The 
plan aims at a 9 per cent annual growth rate Emphasis is 
still on industry which accounts for 45 per cent of invest 
ment with oil and gas and steel, mining and chemicals 
heading the fist of priorities, while agriculture receives 
»5 per cent of investment Finance for the plan will be 
derived from od revenues (20 per cent) profits of state 
companies taxes and private investment some 25 per cent 
is estimated to come from foreign sources In August 1970 
a senes oi financial measures weie introduced to re-eniorce 
the means of financing the four year plan Strict limits 
were set on the amount of foreign currency Algerians 
could take abroad businessmen are allowed the equivalent 
of 100 dinars for each trip In 1969 Algerians travelling 
abroad took about 200 million dinars out of the country , 
while the nation’s tourist earnings were only 60 million 
dinars Quotas were also fixed for non essential imports 
the list includes pigs and pork game cheese, silks biscuits 
roan> kinds of vegetables and fresh fruit diamonds and 
precious stones for non industrial purposes etc With a 
few exceptions all the listed goods come from France 
A "Caisse Algdnenne de Ddvel oppement’ ’ (Algerian 
Development Fund) was set up in May 1963, to take over 
from the French "Caisse d’Equipement d'Alg6«e‘* Among 
other powera, the fund is authorised to extend investment 
credits for periods up to 30 years, to guarantee Investment 
credits granted by international, foreign or domestic 
finance institutions and to help finance and import capital 
goods and establish lactones m Algeria It took over the 
financial assets of the "Caisse d Equipement" and also 
receives funds from the government 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 

(1966) 


Area (sq. km.) j 

Population 

Total Area 

Arable 

Pasture 

Vineyards 

Fruit 

Forests 

Scrub 

Total Population 

2 , 381,743 

62,000 | 

g6,ooo 

3 . 7 00 

2,000 

35 ,ooo 

383.750 

12,101,994* 


* Includes European population estimated at 80,000; omits an estimated 500,000 Algerians abroad. 


POPULATION BY DEPARTMENTS 
(1966 Census) 


Oran 

Saida 

Saoura 

Sdtif 


Algiers . 
Annaba . 
Aurds 
Constantine 
El Asnam 
Mddda . 
Mostaganem 
Oasis 


1,648,200 

950.000 

765.000 
1,513,100 

789,600 

870,200 

778,800 

505.500 


Tiaret 
Tizi-Ouzou 
Tlemcen . 


958,460 

236,900 

211.000 
1,237,900 

362.000 
830,800 
444,100 


CHIEF TOWNS 


Population (1966 Census) 


Algiers (capital) 

942,769 

Skikda § . 


88,000^ 

Oran 

. 324,481 

Mostaganem . 


74,876 

Constantine 

254,744 

El Asnam)' 


69,580 

Annaba* 

168,744 

Batna 


68,856 

Sidi Bel Abbds 

. 105, 000*!) 

Bejaia) . 


65,012 

Sdtif 

. 98,384 

Biskra 


59,052 

Tlemcen . 

. 96,072 

Mddda . 


53,951 

Blida 

93 ,ooofl 

Tizi Ouzou 


53.291 


* Formerly Bone. f Formerly Orleansville. J Formerly Bougie. § Formerly Philippeville. Estimates. 


AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


(’000 metric tons) 



1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Wheat ...... 

1.495 

1,798 

1,330 

700 

Barley ...... 

690 

790 

377 

n.a. 

Wine* ...... 

1,228 

1,248 

1,048 

1,200 

Olive Oil ..... 

15 

17 

18 

28 

Citrus Fruit ..... 

366 

410 

405 

n.a. 

Fresh Vegetables (’000 quintals) 

3.987 

2,841 

2,830 

n.a. 


* Wine production (hectolitres) 1967: 6,666,768; 1968: 10,046,767. 
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LIVESTOCK 
(1966 — ’000) 


Sheep . 

Goats . 

Cattle. 

Horses, Asses, Males 
Chickens 


13 000 

7.000 

3.000 
1.500 

10,000 


MINING 

(metric tons) 



1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Iron Ore . 

1,976.900 

*.739.ooo 

3.132.000 

1,762,000 

Coal 

38,000 

34.8oo 

45.000 

n a 

Lead 


13 600 

14,900 

6,300 

Zinc 


64,200 

63,000 

24 600 

Iron Pynte3 . 

37.750 

61,000 


49000 

Phosphates 

348,100 

72,000 

86,000 

93 900 

Fuller s earth 

81,608 

49,200 

59.890 


Magnesium Sulphate. 

na. 

20,400 

16.410 

n a 

Barium Sulphate 

33.000 

31,400 

42,770 

26,480,788 


Crude Oil 

Natural Gas (million 

*3.646.353 

*6.487.778 

33.*53.ooo 

CU metres) . 

400 

699 

*.754 

n a. 


Crude oil (1967) 39 078,000 tons. (1968) 43,000.000 tons. (1969) 46 000,000 tons 
Iron ore (1967) 2,428,000 tons, (1968) 2,962,000 tons 


FINANCE - 

1 Algerian Dinar =» too centimes 

11 84 Algerian Dinars =£1 sterling; 4 9 Algerian Dinars =U.S. $1.00. 
too Algerian Dinars = {fi 41 sterling =» U.S J20 24 
The Algerian Dinar replaced the Algerian franc, of the same value, in 1964. 


BUDGET 

CURRENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(million dinars) 


• 

1964 

*965 1 

| 1966 

1967 

I 1968 

j 1969 

Budget (balanced, except in 1965, 
when 222m dinar deficit) . 

2,632 

2.831 

3.200 

3.33* 

3.539 

3.890 
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INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE 



1970 

1971 

Agriculture .... 

793 

1,010 

Industry .... 

3,100 

3,100 

Infrastructure .... 

494 

L 543 

Education .... 

784 

825 

Housing and Health 

238 

220 

Others ..... 

714 

390 

Total .... 

6,507 

mm 

Add Current Expenditure 

4,447 

B 

Total Expenditure 

10,954 

12,003 


FOUR- YEAR DEVELOPA1ENT PLAN 1970-73 



Unit 

1969 

Production 

(Estimate) 

1973 

(Target) 

Crude Petroleum 







million tons 

46 

65 

Natural Gas 







million cu. metres 

2,500 

6,500 

Liquefied Natural Gas 







it M #» 

2,000 

5 . 5 oo 

Iron Ore 







’000 tons 

3.500 

3.700 

Zinc Concentrates 







tons 

43,000 

127,000 

Phosphates 







11 

520,000 

1,470,000 

Electricity 







million kWh. 

1,500 

2,800 

Crude Steel 







tons 

— 

430,000 

Sulphuric Acid 







li 

61,000 

100,000 

Manufactured fertilizers . 








120,000 

700,000 

Refined Sugar . 







it 

— 

160,000 

Cement .... 







H 

950,000 

1,800,000 

Paper Pulp 








17,000 

70,000 

Cotton, Synthetic and Wool Fabrics . 






million sq. metres 

53-4 

no 


external trade 

(million Algerian Dinars) 


j 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Imports 

3-314 

3-154 

3-155 

3 . 4 s6 

4.830 

Exports 

3.145 

3.070 

3.572 

3,816 

4-494 


COMMODITIES 
(’000 Dinars) 


Imports 

1967 

1968 

Food ..... 

775,082 

662,531 

Machinery, Non-Electrical 

381,314 

799.942 

Chemicals .... 

312,599 

415,400 

Textiles and Textile Articles 

285,530 

368,285 

Transport Equipment ' 

247.930 

331,389 

Iron and Steel and articles thereof 

230,248 

405. 2 93 

Electrical Machinery - . 

117.871 

161,1x6 

Paper, Paperboard and articles 


72,008 

thereof .... 

74.223 


Exports 

1967 

1968 

Petroleum, Crude . 

2 , 479.476 

2,811,619 

Wines ..... 

268,699 

368,058 

Edible Fruits and Nuts, Peel of 
Melons or Citrus Fruit 

150, 7S1 

138,625 

Natural Gas 

140,709 

X 47 . 6 I 4 

Petroleum Products 

126,585 

97,060 

Preparations of Fruit and 
Vegetables 

33.419 

39,947 

Metallic Ores and Slags . 

21,067 

127,151 

of which iron ore . 

8,293 

105,161 
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COUNTRIES 



J Imports 

Exports 


) 1967 

1968 1 

1969 ! 

1 * 96 7 

1968 1 

1 1969 

France 

EEC, excluding France . 

Eastern Europe . . . . 1 

United States . . . . 1 

t 1,877.6 I 
278*5 
262.3 1 

251-5 ! 

1.989.0 

533 0 
192-3 I 
303.4 

2.138.3 

1.094.8 

332 9 

434-o 

2,118.0 ) 
731.6 

105.5 1 

67.9 1 

2.075.6 

887.6 

202.9 

21.7 

2.458.7 

1 961.1 

1 384.2 

9-0 


TRANSPORT 

Railway* (1967): Passenger-Ion. 713m.. Freight ton-km. 
984m. 

Roacfi (1966): Cars 90,000, Buses, Lorries and Commercial 
Vehicles 76,000 current licences. 

Shipping (1968): Vessels entered 5,980: Freight entered 
5,023,000 tons; Freight cleared 20,720,000 tons. 

CWfl Aflltion {1968): Passenger arrivals 286,035; Passen- 
ger departures 311,733. 


TOURISM 

Hotel Bedt (1968); 8,000. 

Source: Direction Gdndrale dn Plan et dea Etudes 


EDUCATION 


(1968-69) 



Boys 

Girls I 

Total 

Primary . . 1 

976 ,Ho 

| 575,379 ! 

i, 55:»489 

Secondary . . | 

85.994 


124,401 

Technical . . 1 

29,848 



T eacher-Tr aining 
Colleges . . ; 

4.137 

i,6ox ■ 



8.283 

2.398 | 

lo,68l 


s, Mioistbe de l'Economie Nationale, Algiers, 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

[Approved by popular referendum, September 1963) 


Preamble 

History of the Front for National Liberation (FLN). 
Fundamental objectives of the Republic. Need for single- 
party rule. 

Articles 1-11; Main Aims and Principles 

Algeria is a Democratic and Popular Republic. It forms 
part of the Arab Maghreb, the Arab World and of Africa. 
Islam is the official religion, but the State guarantees 
freedom of opinion and belief and free expression of 
religion. Arabic is the official language of the State. The 
capital of Algeria is Algiers, headquarters of the National 
Assembly and the Government. The National Popular 
Army ensures the defence of territory and takes part in 
the country’s social and economic activities. The basic 
administrative unit of the Republic is the Commune. 

The main aims of the Republic are to safeguard national 
independence, territorial integrity and national unity; to 
exercise power by the people; to build a socialist democracy; 
to guarantee the right to work and to free education; to 
eliminate the vestiges of colonialism; to defend individual 
freedoms; to fight discrimination, in particular that based 
on race or religion; to strive for peace in the world. The 
Republic conforms to the Universal Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. 

Articles 12-22; Fundamental Rights 

All citizens of both sexes have the same rights and the 
same duties. All citizens over 19 years have the right to 
vote. The domicile cannot be violated and secrecy of 
correspondence is guaranteed to all citizens. No one can 
be arrested or tried except for legal offences and according 
to legal procedure. All have a right to a decent life and 
a fair share of the national income. The Family, main unit 
of society, is under State protection. Education is com- 
pulsory and is offered to all. The Republic guarantees 
freedom of the Press and other means of information, 
freedom of association, freedom of speech and public 
discourse and freedom to hold meetings. Trade unionism, 
the right to strike, and the participation of workers in the 
administration of business will be upheld within the frame- 
work of the relevant laws. The Republic guarantees 
political asylum to all who fight for freedom. 

The rights and freedoms referred to may not be used to 
hinder national independence, or to affect territorial 
integrity, national unity, the institution of the Republic, 
the socialist aims of the people or the principle of unity of 
the F.L.N. 

Articles 23-26; The National Liberation Front [F.L.N.) 

The F.L.N. is the only avant-garde party in Algeria. It 
outlines policy and controls the activity of the National 
Assembly and the Government. It reflects the deep aspira- 
tions of the masses. It educates and leads them. It achieves 
the objectives of the revolution and establishes socialism 
in Algeria. 

Articles 27-38; Sovereign Rights — The National Assembly 

Sovereign rights belong to the people. They are exer- 
cised by representatives in the National Assembly, 
nominated by the F.L.N. and elected for five years by 
direct and secret ballot. The method of election, number of 
representatives, and conditions of eligibility are fixed by 
law and reviewed by a Commission. 

The Assembly meets within two weeks of election of its 
members and confers power on them. It then elects its 


President .Bureau, and Special Committees. The President 
of the National Assembly occupies the second highest 
position in the State. 

The President of the Republic and Members of the 
Assembly have the power to initiate laws. All members of 
the Government have the right to attend debates and to 
address the Assembly. Control over Government acts is 
exercised by: hearings of Ministers in Committees; written 
questions; oral questions with or without debate. 

Articles 39-59; The Executive 

The executive power lies with the Head of State, the 
President of the Republic. He is nominated by the Party, 
and is elected by universal direct and secret ballot, for a 
five-year term. Any Moslem of Algerian origin having all 
civil and political rights and being 36 years of age or older, 
may be elected President of the Republic. The President 
is sworn in by the National Assembly. Foreign diplomats 
are accredited to the President. The President, on the 
advice of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, appoints 
Algeria’s Ambassadors and Envoys. , * 

The President: signs, ratifies (in consultation with the 
Assembly), and ensures the execution of Treaties and other 
International Agreements; is Supreme Leader of the Armed 
Forces; declares war and draws up terms for peace, with 
the approval of the National Assembly; presides over the 
Higher Councils of Defence and the Law; exercises the 
right to grant a legal reprieve; nominates Ministers, of 
whom two-thirds must be members of the Assembly; has 
sole responsibility before the Assembly; defines and directs 
Government policies; proclaims and publishes Laws and 
ensures that they are executed; appoints all civil servants 
and defence personnel. 

The President must promulgate Laws within ten days 
of their formal transmission by the National Assembly. 
Within this time limit the President can ask the Assembly 
to deliberate a second time, and this request cannot be 
refused. The period of ten days can be reduced at the re- 
quest of the Assembly in matters of urgent necessity. If 
the President of the Republic does not proclaim the Laws 
within the time limit, the President of the Assembly shall 
do so. 

A motion of censure may be tabled against the President 
if signed by one-third of the members of the Assembly. A 
majority vote in the Assembly on such a motion shall 
entail the resignation of the President and the automatic 
dissolution of the Assembly. This vote by public ballot 
shall take place after five clear days have expired from 
the time of tabling the motion. In the case of resignation, 
death or incapacitation of the President, the President of 
the Assembly shall carry out the duties of President of the 
Republic with the assistance of the heads of permanent 
committees of the Assembly. He shall arrange within two 
months elections for a new President, and if necessary for 
a new National Assembly. 

The President of the Republic may ask the Assembly to 
give him the pow r er to make Laws by Decree for a limited 
period. Such Decrees shall be taken in the Council of 
Ministers and submitted for ratification by the Assembly 
within three months. In the case of emergency, the 
President can take exceptional measures to safeguard 
national independence and the Institutions of the Republic. 
The National Assembly then has the full right to meet 
automatically. 
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Articles 6o-6i, Justus 

Justice is done in the name of the Algerian People JW 
right to defence before the lair is recognised and guaranteed 
Judges obey only the Law and the interests of the Socialist 
Revolution Their independence » guaranteed by Law 
and by the existence of a Higher Council of Law 

Articles 63-64 The Constitutional Council 

The Constitutional Council consists of the President of 
the Supreme Court, the Presidents of the Civil and 
Administrative Chambers of the Supreme Court, three 
nominated members of the National Assembly and a 
member nominated by the President of the Repubbc 
The members of the Constitutional Council elect their own 
President, who has po casting vote Either the President 
of the Repubbc or the President of the Assembly may ask 
the Constitutional Council to judge the validity of Laws 
and Decrees 

Articles 65-70 Higher Organi.attons 

The Higher Council of the Law consists of the President, 
tht Minister of Justice the President and Attorney 
General of the Supreme Court a Lawyer of the Supreme 
Court two Magistrates one of whom is a judge, elected 
by their colleagues and six Members of the Assembly 
elected by the permanent Committee of Justice 

The Higher Council of Defence consists of the President 
the Ministers of National Defence the Interior and Foreign 
Affairs the President of the Assembly s Commission lor 


National Defence and two Members nominated by the 
President of the Republic 

The Higher Economic and Social Council consists of 
five Members of the Assembly, the Director of Economic 
Planning, the Governor of the Central Bank of Algeria, 
members of the national organizations and representatives 
of major national economic and social activities appointed 
by the President It elects its own President 
Articles 71-74 Consiilnhcoial Alterations 
The initiative for altering the Constitution lies jointly 
with the President of the Republic and the National 
Assembly Two readings and two votes with absolute 
majority must be given at an interval of two months to 
draft any bill This draft shall then be submitted for 
approval to the People by referendum A bill approved 
by the People shall be proclaimed Law within eight days 
01 the referendum 

Articles 75-78 Temporary Measures 

The national hymn is Kassamen until such tune as an 
extra-constitutional law shall fix a new national hymn 
The use of French in education shall continue only 
until the realisation of all Arabic education becomes 
possible 

After approval of the Constitution by popular referendum 
it shall be promulgated within eight days The election of 
the President of the Republic shall take place within one 
month of the approval of the Constitution 


THE GOVERNMENT 


REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL 


Set up in J une 1965 following the arrest of President Ben Bella W ith Col Houaki Boumeuienne as its President 
the Council includes the following members 


Moulay Abdelkader 
Abxed Belhocchet 
Che we Beucacem 
Mohammed Ben Ahmed 


Ahmed Bencherie 
Boon ad jar Bevhaddou 
Cheddi Benjedid 
Abderrahman Ben Salem 


Abdelaziz Bouteflika 
Ahmed Draja 
Ahmed Kaid 
Tayebi Larbi 


Ahmed JIedeghri 
Yahyaohi Mohammed 

Salah 

Salah Soon 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


(July 

Prim* Minister and Minister et Defence: Col Houari 
Boumedienke 

Minister of Transport: Rabah Bitat 
Minister ol the Interior: Ahmed Mepeghri 
Minister 0! Jostles: Bodalem Ben Hamocda 
Minister ot Industry and Energy: Belaid Abdessalxm 
Minister ol Foreign Affairs: Abdelaztz Bouteflika 
Minister 0! Finance: Smail Mahrolg 

ILuuh** Alricvmuit Aronan Reform* Tayebi 

Minister ot Primary and Secondary Education: \bdelkrhi 
Ben Mahmoud •- 

01 Higher Education and Scientific Research 
Mohammed ben Yahia 

W»»frter of He«Kh : Omar Bouujellas 


*97i) 

Minister ot Public Works: Abdelkader Zaibek 
Minister ot Posts and Telecommunications* Mohammed 
Kadi 

Minister of Commerce: Layechi Yaker 
Minister ot Labour and Social Affairs: Mohand Said 
Mazouxi, 

Minister ot Youth and Sports: Abdallah Fadel. 

Mlmster et Tourism: Abdelaziz Maaodi 

Minister for Hafious* Mouloud Kassem 

Minister for Ex-Senrieemen: Mahmoud Guennez 

Minister ot Information: Ahmed Taleb 

Secretary of State tor Planning: Kamel Abdullah Kbodja 

Secretary et State* Vbdullah arbaoui 
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ALGERIA — (D iplomatic Representation) 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALGERIA ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador; {CA) Chargd d ’Affaires. 


Argentina: Mohammed Kellov, Buenos Aires (A) (also 
accred. to Bolivia and Chile). 

Belgium: Dr. Messaoud Ait Cha’lal, Brussels (A) (also 
accred. to Luxembourg, Netherlands and EEC). 

Bolivia: (see Argentina). 

Brazil: Hafid Karamane, Brasilia (A). 

Bulgaria: Hocine Benyelles, Sofia (CA). 

Canada: Jamal Houhou, Ottawa (CA). 

Chile: ( see Argentina). 

China (People’s Republic): Mohammed Cherif Sahli, 
Peking (A) (also accred. to Viet-Nam D. R.). 

Congo (People’s Republic): Ahmad Hamid Bensalem, 
Brazzaville (CA). 

Cuba: Abdulkarim Souissi, Havana (A). 

Czechoslovakia: (vacant), Prague (A) (also accred. to 
Hungary). 

Dahomey: ( see Ghana). 

Finland: (see Sweden). 

France: Mohammed Badjawi, Paris (A). 

German Democratic Republic: Abd- Al-Hafiz Mansouri, 
Berlin (A). 

Ghana: A. Bouchouk, Accra (A) (also accredited to 
Dahomey). 

Guinea: Djelloul Nemmiche, Conakry (A). 

Hungary: ( see Czechoslovakia). 

India: Ali Lakhdari, New Delhi (A) (also accredited to 
Malaysia). 

Indonesia: (vacant), Djakarta (A). 

Iraq: Tewfik Madani, Baghdad (A). 

Italy: Abdulghani Akbi, Rome (A). 

Ivory Coast: Ali Abdellaoui, Abidjan (A) (also accredited 
to Niger and Upper Volta), 

Japan: Brahim Ghafa, Tokyo (A). 

Jordan: Ibrahim Kabouya, Amman (A). 

Kuwait: Ahmed Yekken al Ghassiri, Kuwait (A). 

Lebanon: Mohammad Yazid. 


Libya: Ali Kafi, Tripoli (A). 

Luxembourg: ( see Belgium). 

Malaysia: ( see India). 

Mali: B. A!di, Bamako (A). 

Mauritania: Salah Benkobbi, Nouakchott (A). 

Mexico: (see U.S.A.). 

Morocco: Noureddine Delleci, Rabat (A). 

Netherlands: (see Belgium). 

Niger: (see Ivory Coast). 

Nigeria: Nourredine Djoudi, Lagos (A). 

Norway: (see Sweden). 

Pakistan: Ahmed Dakhili, Karachi (CA). 

Romania: (see Yugoslavia). 

Saudi Arabia: (vacant), Jeddah (A). 

Senegal: Mohamed Kara Terki, Dakar (A). 

Spain: Mdhammed Khalid Khelladi, Madrid (A). 

Sweden: Hacene Aziz, Stockholm (A) (also accred. to 
Finland, Denmark and Norway). 

Switzerland: Abd-Al-Rahim Settouti, Berne (A). 

Syria: Larbi Saadouni, Damascus (A). 

Tanzania: Tahar Gaid, Dar es Salaam (CA). 

Tunisia: Tedjini Haddan, Tunis (A). 

U.S.S.R.: Redha Malek, Moscow (A). 

U.A.R.: Brahim Mezhoudi, Cairo (A). 

United Kingdom: Abdelaziz Yadi, London (CA). 

Upper Volta: (see Ivory Coast). 

Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic: (see China, People’s 
Republic). 

Yugoslavia: Larbi Demaghlatrous, Belgrade (A) (also 
accred. to Romania). 


United Nations: Abdel-latif Rahal, New York (Perm. 
Rep.). 

European Economic Community: (see Belgium). 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO ALGERIA 
(Algiers unless otherwise stated) 


Albania: 50 rue Oukil Mohammed, Birmandreis; Ambassa- 
dor: Riza Taushani. 

Argentina: 7 rue Hamani; Ambassador: Horatio Albert 
PORTELLA. 

Austria: Citd Dar el Kef, rue Shakespeare, El Mouradia; 
Ambassador: Albert Filz. 

Belgium: 18 ave. Claude Debussy; Ambassador: Paul 
Denis. ; 

Brazil: 48 blvd. Mohammed V; Ambassador: Paulo Leao 
de Moura. 

Bulgaria: 13 blvd. Bougara Mohammed; Ambassador: 
Boris Vaptzarov. 

Cameroon: 28 chemin Sheikh Bachir Brahimi; Ambassador: 
Ferdinand Leopold Ayono. 


Canada: Berne, Switzerland. 

China, People’s Republic: 34 blvd. des Martyrs; Ambassa- 
dor: Yang Chi-Liang. 

Congo, People’s Republic (Brazzaville): 115 rue Ziad 
Abdelkader; Ambassador: D. Mountsaka. 

Cuba: 14 rue Claude Barndard, Le Golf; Ambassador: 
Rafael Fernandez Moya. 

Czechoslovakia: Villa Malika, Parc Gattlif; Ambassador: 
Vaclav Plescot. 

Denmark: 23 blvd. Zirout Youcef; Ambassador: Diplev 
Gorgen Scheel. 

Finland: 2 blvd. Mohammed V; Ambassador : O. Saikky. 
France: rue Larbi Alik, Hydra; Ambassador: Jean 
Basdevant. 
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German Democratic Republic: (address not available) 
Ambassador Siegfried Kampf 

Ghana: 62 roe Parmentier Kubba, Ambassador Yaw 
Albert Osebre 

Greece: 38 roe D'douche Mourad, Ambassador G. P 
Kapsambelis 

Guinea: 43 blvd. Central SaidHamdme Hydra, Antbassa 
dor D A iBRAtHMA 

Hungary: 18 ave Lyautey, Ambassador Zsigmond 
Zoltane 

India: H9rue Didouche Mourad, Ambassador Mohamsied 
Yunus 

Indonesia: roe Etienne B&illac, Mouradia Ambassador 
Arifis Harahap 

Irsn* 60 roe Didoucbe Monrad Ambassador Djahanguir 
Tafazoli 

Iraq: 4 roe Areski Abn Hydra Ambassador Dr Abdel 
KRIM KANSANA 

Italy: 37 cbemin Sheikh Bachir Brahmu, Ambassador 
A. F m Gropello 

leory Coait: ParcParadou Hydra Ambassador Ibrahima 
Toure 

Japan. 3 rue du Lumen Keynard Ambassador Yukihisa 
Tamura 

Jordan: 25 blvd Colonel Amirouche Ambassador Dr 
Attivate Ahmed 

Kenya*. Cairo U A R 

Korea, Democratic People's Republic: 49 rue Salvandy 
Ambassador O Yong-Chin 

Kuwait rue Didouche Mourad Ambassador Nobri Abd- 
Ai.-Salam Shuwaib 

Lebanon: 9 rue Kaid Ahmed el Biar, Ambassador 
Mohammed Adra. 

Libya 15 chemui Bachir Brahimi Ambassador Muham 
med Busairi 

Madagascar: rue Abdelkadir Aoius, Ambassador Bssy 
Arthur. 

Mali: Pans France 

Mauritania: 33 rue Vercors Bouzanah, Ambassador Sard 
Bouh Kane 

Meaieo*. Cairo, \I A.R. 

Mongolia: rue Marcel Suites Hydra Ambassador D 
Cearav 


Morocco. 6 rue des Cadres Ambassador Mohammed 
Sijixmassi 

Nepal. Cairo, U AR 

Netherlands: 23 blvd. Zirout Youcef, Ambassador G J 
AnioniUS Veltng 

Nigttia*. 2 rue de l’Abrevovt, Charge d' Affaires Sokoya 
James 

Norway: Rabat Morocco 

Pakistan: 14 ave Souidam Boudjemlia Ambassador 
JlAHMOUD ShAFQAT 

Poland: 37 ave Mustafa All Khodja El Biar, Ambassador 
Edward Wychowaniec 

Romania; 24. rue Si Aieski Hydra, Ambassador Nicolak 
Sipos 

Saudi Arabia: chemin des Glycines Ambassador Rjad al 
Khatib 

Senegal: 50 ave Souidanl Boudjemaa Ambassador 
Latyr Kamara 

8pam: 10 rue Tirrnan, Ambassador Carlos Iniesta Cano 

Sudan: 27 rue de Carthage, Hydra. Ambassador 
Aboubakr Osman Muhammkd Saleh 

Sweden :4 blvd. Mohammed V Ambassador Claes Konig 

Switzerland: 27 blvd Zirout Youcef Ambassador * Jean- 
Denis Grandjan 

Syria, chemin de la Madeleine El Biar, Ambassador Dr 
M K BAAS 

Tunisia: 11 rue du Bois de Boulogne Hydra, Ambassador 
Habib Ssatxy 

Turkey: Villa dar el Ouard, blvd. Colonel Bougara 
Ambassador Efdal Derincil 

USSR: chemin du Pnnco d Annam, El Biar, Ambassador 
Serge Grouztmov 

United Arab Republic: chemm de la Madeleine, Hydra, 
Ambassador Naguib H el Sadr. 

United Kingdom* 7 chemin des Glycines Ambassador 
Ronald Burroughs 

Vatican: (address not available), Aposlohc Delegate Mgr 
Sante Portalupi 

Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic (North Viet-Nam): rue d« 

Chenoua, Hydra, Ambassador Nguyen Due Thieng 

Yemen: 74 rue Mokhtar el Menaoud Bouraba, Chargi 
d Affaires A M Al RoUdi 

Yugoslavia: 7 rue d’Anjou, Hydra, Ambassador Osman 
Djickjl 


Algeria also recognizes Afghanistan the Central African 
Government 0 f South Viet Nam 


Republic Peru Venezuela and the Provisional Revolutionary 
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ALGERIA — (National Assembly, Political Parties, Judicial System, Religion, etc.) 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

General Elections were held in September 1964 when a 
single list of candidates presented by the F.L.N. was 
returned unopposed. The Assembly has not met since 1966. 

In October 1969 President Boumedienne announced 
that a general election would be held during 1970; none 
was in fact held, and by mid-1971 no firm date for an 
election had been announced. 

There are twelve Permanent Commissions. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Government is based on a one-party system. 

Front de Liberation Rationale (F.L.N.): place Emir 
Abdelkader, Algiers; f. 1954; socialist in outlook, the 
party is divided into a Secretariat, a Central Committee, 
Federations, Dairas and Kasmas; Secretariat: Secretary 
Ahmed Kaid. 

There are several small opposition groups; all are 
proscribed and in exile in France or in other Arab countries. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The highest court of justice is the Supreme Court in 
Algiers. Justice is exercised through 132 courts grouped 
on a regional basis. Three special Criminal Courts have 
been set up in Oran, Constantine and Algiers to deal with 
economic crimes against the state. From these there is no 
appeal. A “Revolutionary Court" was established late in 
1968 with jurisdiction over political offences. 

President of Supreme Court: M. Gatv. 

Procurator-General: M. Mostefai. 

President of Revolutionary Court: Major Abdelghani, 

RELIGION 

It is estimated that 12 million Algerians are Muslims 
and the new government has declared Islam the official 
religion. The Europeans, and a few Arabs, are Christians, 
mostly Roman Catholics. 

Archbishop of Algiers: H.E. Cardinal Leon-Etienne 
Duval; 13 rue Khelifa Boukhalfa, Algiers. 


THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Algiers 

ai Chaab: 20 rue de la Liberty f. 1962; F.L.N. journal in 
Arabic. 

el Moudjahid: 20 rue de la Liberte; f. 1965; F.L.N. journal 
in French. 

Constantine 

an-Nasr: 100 rue Larbi Ben M’Hidi; French language. 

Oran 

ai Joumhouria — La R 6 pubiique: 6 rueBen Schouer; f. 1962; 
French language. 


WEEKLIES AND TWICE WEEKLIES 
Algiers 

Algeria Actualite: 20 rue de la Libert6, Algiers; f. 1965; 
French language weekly. 

Bulletin Official des Annonces des March 6 s Publics Algfiriens 
et du Registre du Commerce Alg&rien: 9 rue Trollier; 
twice weekly; Dir. R£mi Saint-AndrA 
Office des Nouvclles Algeriennes (O.N.A.): 52 rue Didouche 
Mourad, Algiers; Dir. Ahmed Khelil. 

Revolution Africaine: 9 blvd. Khemisti, Algiers; F.L.N. 

journal in French; weekly; Socialist. 

Revolution et Travail: Maison du Peuple; journal of 
U.G.T.A. in Arabic and French editions; weekly; Dir. 
Bennikous Abdelkader. 

La VoiX de la Mosquee: rue Pecherie. 

PERIODICALS 

L'Aigerie Economique: 7 blvd. de la Republique, Algiers; 
summary of items and commentaries issued by the 
State news agency; twice monthly. 

Bulletin Economique et Juridique: 40-42 rue Ben M’hidi, 
Algiers; published by Office Alg&rien d’Action Econo- 
mique et Touristique (O.F.A.L.A.C.); monthly, 
el Djeich: Office de l’Armee Nationale Populaire, Algiers; 
f. 1963; monthly; Algerian army review; Arabic and 
French. 

Journal Officiel de la Republique AIgSrienne: 9 rue Trollier; 
f .1962. 

Le Mois en Alg 6 rie: 1 ave. Pasteur, Algiers; general review 
of economic development; monthly. 

Nouvelles Economiques: 6 blvd. Anatole-France, Algiers; 
bulletin of the Algiers Chamber of Commerce; bi- 
monthly. 

Sant£: Federation Nationale de la Sante, U.G.T.A. Maison 
du Peuple, place du 1 Mai, Algiers; f. 1956; devoted to 
the cause of medical progress in Algeria; bi-monthly; 
French; edited by Federation Nationale de la Sante. 
ai Shabab: Algiers; f. 1970; published by the F.L.N. youth 
organization. 

Situation Economique: 6 blvd. Anatole-France, Algiers; 
annual. 

PRESS AGENCIES 

Aigirie Presse Service (A.P.S.) : 6 rue Jules Ferry Algiers; 
f. 1962; Dir. Mohamed Bouzid. 

Foreign Bureaux 
Algiers 

ANSA: 6 rue Abdelkrim Khattabi; Bureau Chief Adriana 
Antonioli Bouti. 

Associated Press: B.P. 769; Bureau Chief Michael Gold- 
smith. 

Bulgarian Telegraph Agency (BTA) : Zaatcha 5, Muradia; 
Bureau Chief Goran Gotev. 

Czechoslovak News Agency (Ceteka): 7 rue Lafayette, 
Imm. Lafayette. 

Middle East News: 10 ave. Pasteur, B.P. 800. 

Novosti : B.P. 24, Muradia. 

The following are also represented: Agence France- 
Presse, Deutsche Presse-Agentur (DPA), Maghreb Arabe 
Presse, Prensa Latina, Reuters, Tass, UPI. 

PUBLISHER 

All privately owned publishing firms have been replaced 
by a single national organization: 

Soci€t£ Nationale d’Edition et de Diffusion (SNED): 3 

Zirout Youcef, Algiers; f. 1966; publishes books of all 
types, and is sole importer, exporter and distributor of 
books and periodicals. 
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ALGERIA— {Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry) 


RADIO AND TELEVISION TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


RADIO 

RjuJio diffusion T4Ifvi*ion Algirienne (R.T.A.): Inim RTA, 
21 boulevard des Martyrs Algiers, Government cod 
trolled. Dir Mohammed Rezzoug t 

Arabic Network stations at Algiers, Oran, Constantine 
French Network stations at Algiers, Constantine, Own 
Kahyle Network station at Algiers 
Supplementary Network stations at Bouira. Tlemcen, 
Sitif, Souk Ahras, Batna, Bejaia, Touggourt, 
Laghouat 

In 1969 there were 700 00a radio receivers 
TELEVISION 

Ksdiodiflunon revision Algtfienne JB.T.A.): Algiers 
stations at Algiers Oran, Tin Onion Chrea and 
Constantine, the national network is due to be com 
pleted daring 1970, but further transmitters will be 
built to improve reception in the south Television is 
taking a major part in the national education pro- 
gramme Dir M ZiToCNt 
In 1969 there were 100,000 receivers 


FINANCE 


(cap = capital, dep = deposits, m ■= million, AD <= 
Algerian Dinars, Fr *= French Francs ) 

BANKING 
Algiers 
Central Bank 

Banque Centrals d’AIgtria: 5 boulevard Zvrout-Youcef. 
Algiers, f 1963, cap 40m AD, took over the role of the 
Banque de 1'Algdne, Jan 1st 1963, as the central bank 
of issue. Gov Seghir MostafaI 
From November 1967 only the following banks are 
authorized to conduct exchange transactions and to deal 
with banks abroad 

Banque Exttncure d’AIgtne: n blvd Colonel Amirouche 
Algiers, f 1967 by transfer of the assets of Credit 
Lyonnais, Sociiti Ginirale, Barclays Bank France 
(Ltd ), Credit da Nord, and Banque Industnelle de 
l’AIgine et de la Miditerranie m Algeria, chiefly con- 
cerned with foreign trade transactions and the financing 
Of industrial development in Algeria cap 20m, AD 
hrs in Algiers and ten cither principal cities m Algeria 
Banque Nationals d’Atgfne: 8 blvd Ernesto Chi Guivara 
Algiers f 1966 by transfer of the assets in Algeria of 
Cridit Fancier d’AJgine et de Turusie, Banque de Parts 
et des Pays Bas, and other foreign banks, cap 20m 
AD, dep (Dec 1968) 3,161m AD, 138 fcrs , Pres 
Abdrlmaler Temam, Sec,-Gen Mohammed Agag 
Grldit PopUlalre d’Algtne: 1 blvd Colonel Amirouche 
Algiers, i 1966, re- grouping of former credit banks, 
brs in Algiers, Constantine, Oran and Annaba 


INSURANCE 

A state monopoly or* insurance transactions eras introduced 
on June 1st, 1966 

c * is ** Algtnenn# ti' Assurance et de Riassarance: 48 rue 
Diuoucbe Mourad, Algiers, f 7963 as a public corpora- 
tiou Adnun, Gen. C Bevelhadj Said 
Cains Central* de Riassurance des MirtueUw Agrtcoler. 

24 blvd. Victor Hugo. Algiers 
SotitjS Algirlenna d’Asjuranees:5 blvd, dela Ripnbhque. 
Algiers, i 19631 state sponsored Company, Chair anc 
Han. Djr Mobamed Bevsalem 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Chambre de Commerce d* Alger: 6 blvd Anatole France, 
Algiers, Administrator Hachemi Larabi 

Chambre de Commerce et d’lnduitna d'Annaba: Palais 
Consulate 4 rne du Cinra, Annaba, Pres Amaba 
Amar 

Chambre de Commerce de Bejaia: BP 105, Bejaia f 
1892, 9 meins. Pres Hamou Kebache, Sec -Gen 
Mohamep SaId Mouaci 

Chambre de Commerce do Constantin: Palais Consulate 
ave Zebane, Constantine, Pres BEN Malli 
AbD ESSEX. AM 

Chambre de Commerce d'Oran: 8 boulevard de la Soum 
mam Oran 16 menu . pres TaIeb Brahim Mokhtar 
S ec Gen Abdelhak Nor'Eddine, Pubis Rapport 
Eccmotmque Mensuel, Bulletin Tnniestnel d Informa 
ttons Economiques 

Chambre de Commerce it d'lndustrie do Mostaganeiw: 

avenue Binaled BendeMba, Mostaganem, f 1901, 8 
mems , Pres Mohamed Belhadj , Sec Gen II arkag 
BenbernOU 

Chambre de Commerce at d’lndustrie de Skikda: avenue 
Sauren Pmelli Port, Slokda, f 1844, 13 mems ; Pres 
Nadjeh Mohamed 

Chambre de Commerce Espagnole: 8 rue Amjire, Algiers 

Chambre de Commerce Italienna: 6 rue Hamami, Algiers 

Jeune Chambre Economlque d’Alger: rue de Nlroes, Algiers, 
Pres M Donneaud 

There ate also Chambers of Commerce at Colomb* 

Bichar, Ghordaia and Tlemcen 


EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Contidiration Ginirale Economique Algirienne— GGEA: 

1 rue do Languedoc. Algiers, the principal employers 
organization also Chambre iraagaise de Commerce et 
d Industrie 

Union Ginirale des Commer;ants Algiriens: Place des 
Martyrs, Algiers 


PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS 
Union Ginirale des Travailleurs Algiriens — UGTA: Maisoji 
du Peuple, Algiers, f 1956, 300,000 mems , Sec Gen 
Abdelkader Benikous, publ Revolution et Travail 
(weekly) 

ATFIttATES 

Fidiration du Travailleurs de V Alimentation et du 
Commerce (Federation of Food and Commerce 
Workers) Maison du Peuple, Algiers, f 1965 14000 
mems ; Gen Sec Mooloud ICabene 
Ftdiration du Bois, du BStiment, des Travaux Publics 
et des Aetivifis Annexes ( Federation 0/ Building 
Trades Workers) Marson du Peuple, Algiers, f 
1964, 17 000 mems , Geo. Sec Mokrane Haddad i 
Ffdiratlon des Travailleurs de i'Educatlon et de Ja 
Culture — FTEC (Federation of Teachers) Maison du 
Peuple, Algiers, f 1962, 13 000 mems ; Gen Sec. 
Mohamed Fares 

Fidiratlon National! des Cheminots (National Federa- 
tion of Railwaymen) 3 rue Alexandre Dnwas- 
Algiers, Sec -Gen SIeziane MisraoUI 
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ALGERIA— (Trade and Industry, Oil) 


FSdSration Nationale de I’Energie Electrique et du Gar 
d'Algerie — FNEEGA ( National Federation of Utility 
Workers) : Maison du Peuple, Place du ier Mai, 
Algiers; f. 1963; 5,000 meins.; Gen. Sec. Chabane 
Labou. 

Federation des Travaiileurs des Mines et Carriferes 

( Federation of Mine and Quarry Workers) : Maison 
du Peuple, Algiers; f. 1965; Sec.-Gen. Labou 
Chabane. 

Federation des Travaiileurs Municipaux d’Algerie 

{Federation of Municipal Employees): Maison du 
Peuple, Algiers; 15,000 mems.; Gen. Sec. Ahmed 
Zitouni. 

Federation des Travaiileurs du Pitroie, du Gar et 
Assimiies {Federation of Oil and Gas Workers): 21 
boulevard Colonel Amirouche, Algiers; f. 1964; 

8.000 mems.; Gen. Sec. Moussa Kebaili. 

Federation des Ports, Docks et Adroports {Federation of 

Dock and Airport Workers): Maison du Peuple, 
Algiers; f. 1964; 2,500 mems.; Gen. Sec. Said 
Oukali. 

Federation des Postes et Telecommunications {Federa- 
tion of Postal and Telecommunications Workers): 
Maison du Peuple, Algiers; f. 1964; 6,000 mems.; 
Gen. Sec. Ahmed Hamoui. 

Federation Nationafe de ia Sante {Federation of Hospital 
Workers): Maison du Peuple, Algiers; f. 1962; 

15.000 mems.; Gen. Sec. Bachir Me rad. 

Federation Nationale des Travaiileurs de la Terre — 

Ff'JTT {Federation of Farm Workers): 4 rue Arago, 
Algiers; f. 1964; Gen. Sec. Belkacem Bouchaba. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Caisse Algerienne de Developpement: Villa Joly, ave. 
Franklin Roosevelt, Algiers; f. 1963; Government- 
sponsored Development Fund to finance industrial and 
commercial enterprises and exercise credit control by 
means of medium- and long-term credits in the private 
sector. 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique (C.C.C.E.): 

22 rue Larbi Alik, Hydra, Algiers; f. 196S; Dir. Jean 
Gambette. 

Caisse Nationale des Marches de I’Etat: 4 boulevard 
Mohammed V, Algiers; f. 1962; Dir. M. AndrA 
Office Aigerien d’Action Commerciale — O.F.A.L. A.C.: 40-42 
rue Benmehidi Larbi, Algiers; f. 1962; quality control 
and technical advice to exporters; Dir. H. Hanouz. 

Organisme de Cooperation Industrieile — O.C.I.: Imm. 
Colisde, rue Ahmed Bey, B.P. 801, Algiers; f. 1965 
to carry out the duties of the Organisme Saharien in the 
field of industry; loans granted 1,000 m. A.D.; Pres. 
Abderrahmane Ivhene; Dir.-Gen. Gabriel Van 
Laethem. 

Societe Centrale pour I’Equipment du Territoire — S.C.E.T. 
Cooperation: 8 rue Sergent Addoun, Algiers; Dir. A. 
Gambrelle. 

Societe Nationale d’Etudes de Gestion, de Realisations et 
d’ Exploitations Industrielles — S.N.E.R. 5 .: 50 rueKhelifa 
Boukhalfa, Algiers. 

NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 

Office Aigerien des Peches: Algiers; state trawling organiza- 
tion; to acquire 80 trawlers under the 1970-73 Four- 
Year Plan. 

Societe Nationale Algerienne de Construction Mechanique 
(SONACOME) : Algiers; sole manufacturer and importer 
of motor vehicles, agricultural equipment and allied 
products. 


Societe Nationale d’Edition et de Publicity (ANEP): 1 

Ave. Pasteur, Algiers. 

Societe Nationale des Industries Textiles (SONITEX): 5 rue 

Abane Ramdane and 2 rue An-Nassim El Hammadi, 
Algiers. 

Societe Nationale Metailique: Algiers; f. 1968. 

Societe Nationale des Materiaux de Construction: Algiers; 
f. 1968. 

Societe Nationale de Recherches et d’Expioitations Minieres 
(SONATREM): 127 Bd. Salah Bouakouir, Algiers. 

STATE TRADING ORGANIZATIONS 

Office Aigerien Interprofessionel des cereaies (OAIC): 

Agiers; monopoly of trade in cereals. 

Office des Fruits et Legumes d’Algerie (OFLA): 12 ave. des 
Trois Frferes Bouadou, Birmandreis, Algiers; division 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform; 
exports vegetables, fresh and dried fruit and associated 
by-products to Europe. 

Office National de Commercialisation (ONACO): 31 rue 

Larbi Ben M’hidi, Algiers; monopoly of bulk trade in 
basic foodstuffs except cereals; brs. in over forty towns. 

Office Nationale de Commercialisation des Vins (ONCV): 

Algiers; monopoly exporter of wine; exports amounted 
to 483,000 hectolitres in 1970, of which 224,000 hi. 
went to France and 179,000 hi. to the Soviet Union. 

Societe Nationale des Tabacs et Aliumettes (SNTA) 

Algiers; monopoly importer of tobacco and matches. 

Societe Nationale de la Sidfirurgie (SNS) : 2 rue du Chenova, 
Hydra- Algiers; sole importer of most semi-finished and 
manufactured metal products; commissioned feasibility 
study of an aluminium smelter for Algiers February 
1970; Dir. Gen. Mohammed Liassine. 

Other state buying organizations are being set up 
following the Government announcement of its intention 
of bringing all foreign trade under its control. Such 
organizations already exist for dairy products, wood and 
wood products, textiles, footwear, and hides and skins. 

TRADE FAIR 

Foire Internationale d’AIger: Palais des Expositions, Pins 
Maritimes, B.P. 571, Algiers; annual; fortnight in Sep- 
tember. 

OIL 

Principal Companies 

Algerian Companies 

L’ Association Cooperative (ASCOOP): 126 rue Didouche 
Mourad, Algiers; f. 1966 as the body controlling 
exploitation of Saharan oil and gas; owned equally by 
SONATRACH and SOPEFAL of France, which acts 
through ERAP. 

SONATRACH: 80 Ave. Ghermoul, Algiers; f. 1963; 
state-owned; Chair. Sro Ahmed Ghozali; explora- 
tion, exploitation, transport, refining and marketing of 
oil products; the sole marketing organization for oil 
and gas products in Algeria since May 1968, when the 
state took over all foreign marketing interests. 

Societe Nationale de Recherche et d’ExpIoitation des 
Petroles en AigSrie (S.N. REPAL): chemin du Reser- 
voir, Hydra, Algiers; f. 1946; 1,663 mems.; Pres. 
N. AIx Laoussine; oil exploration, and development, 
mainly in Northern Algeria and Sahara; SONATRACH 
has an interest of about 37 per cent following its 
acquisition of the Shell interests in Algeria in 1970. 
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Foreign Companies 

(Note A 51 per cent interest in all the compan es listed 

below •was compulsorily acquired by the Algerian govern 
rnent in February 1971 ) 

Compagnls Fran?aiso ties Pftrofes (Afg^rfe) (C f P -A S 

10 rue du Sahara Algiers Be Pres and Gen Man J 
Benezit operates in the southern Sahara and has inter 
ests in the Hassi Messaoud and Ouargla Est oilfields 
and Hassi R Mel gasfield 

Compagnia de Recherche* et d Exploitation da Pilrole du 
Sahara (C R E P S ) 5 rue Daguerre Algiers Chau P 
Mocn holds concessions for Edjeleh Zarzaitme T guen 
tonnne and elsewhere in the Libyan frontier area 

Sociftf National# des Pf trolei d Aquitaine (SNPA) 2 
blvd Mohammed V Algiers Chair P Guillaumat 
Gen Man. A. Bouillot exploration to the south of 
Hassi Messaoud production in El Gassi El Agreb since 
1961 

Compagnf* d Exploration Pftrollfre (CEP) 6 boulevard 
Mohammed V Algiers Chair and Gen Man A De 
margne production from Ohanet field since 1961 and 
later from further wells to the east. 

Compagnl* des Pf holes France Afrique (C 0 P E F A ) 

7 rue Netaton Pam rje France Pres and Gen Man 
A Demarche exploration in Algeria. 

Compagme des Pf trolei d’AlgfriS (C P.A ) 7 rue Daguerre 
Algiers Pres and Dir Gen M Lacour Gayet Asst 
Dir -Gen B Morin production from Tin Fouyf Nord 
Ohanet Sud/Krebb/Timfdratme Acheb Alrar Est 
Gassi Tooil Est 

EURAFREP 8 A 75 Champs Elysfes Pans r8 fcis 
avenue Claude DebuSsy Algiers Chair R Mayer 
Gen Man A Jullien Gen Sec A De Lastoors 
holds interests in 5 Algerian Sahara oil fields 
The local interests of four companies Shell Phillips 

Elwerath and AMIF were nationalized and merged into 

SOAATRACH in June 1970 those of a fifth company 

Mobil were similarly requisitioned in November 1970 

Natural Gas 

Sociftf d Exploitation del Hydrocarbons da Hassi R’Mol 

(3 E H R j concession at Hassi K'Mel estimated 
reserves 900 000 million cubic metres equivalent to a 
possible annual production ot 25 000 million cubic 


Compagme Alginenne du Methane Liquids (CAMEL) 

BP 11 Arzew promotes export of bqu d natural gas 
63 000 million cub c feet exported annually 
See also next page Oil Tra apart 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Sociftf Nationals des Chemins de Fer Algfriens 21 

blvd Mohammed V Algers f 1959 3951km of track 
1 ry h 2 690 ’ tm are of standard gauge (299 km 
electrfied) and 1 261 of metre gauge daily passenger 
services from Algiers to the principal provincial Cities 
and a service to Casablanca via Oran 


ROADS 

w? etC , are 35 541 km of roads (8500 km Route? 
WATOnales 13835 km Departmental roads and 13 200km 
local roads) The French administration built a good roac 
system (partly for military purposes) but in some area 


surfaces have deteriorated since independence due to lack 
of maintenance New roads have been built linking the 
Sahara oil fields with the coast Algeria is a member of the 
Trans Sahara Liaison Committee which is organizing the 
construction of a road across the Sahara Work on the 
El Golea In Salah section m Algeria is due to begin m 1970 

Sociftf Nationals des Transports Routiers 27 me des 3 

Fr feres Bouaddon Algiers f 1967 holds a monopoly of 
goods transport by road Dir Gen DjCLVAotn MohaM 

Motorists Organization 

Touring Club d Algfrie Algiers 

SHIPPING 

Algiers is the main port with 13 16 fathoms anchorage 
in the Bay of Algiers and anchorage for the largest vessels 
in Agha Bay The port has a total quayage of 27 500 feet in 
three basins the 014 Port with 8-39 feet depth alongside 
Mustapha Basin 23 36 feet depth alongside and the Agha 
Basis 

Annaba 8 1 20 acre harbour has 31-36 feet depth with 400 
feet of quayage for petrol tankers The Inner Port (Grande 
Darsc) has 6 450 feet of quayage with 30 feet depth along 
side Oran 3 300 acre harbour has 9 270 feet of quayage with 
24 39 feet depth alongside accommodating vessels of up to 
550 feet Arzew has 6 070 feet of quayage of which a third 
has 26 feet depth alongside There are also important 
ports at Bedja a Dpdjelli Ghazaouet Skikda (for oil) 
and Mostaganem. 

Compagme Nationals Algfnenno do Navigation (CNAN) 

quatd Ajaccio BP 280 Algiers f 1964 State-owned 
company managing its own fleet and vessels on tune 
charter concerned in the transport of od gas wine 
early fruit and other goods 5 vessels agencies and 
monopoly of handling facilities m all Algerian ports 
office in Marseilles and reps in Paris all French ports 
and the principal ports m many other countries 


Clt du Bateaux k Vaptur du Nord 9 rue Jacques Bingen 
Pans xye J 2853 tonnage 5 790 d w Pres Jean 
PoiGNY cargo services to Algerian ports 
Cib Charles lo Borgne quai de Sfete Alg ers Pans Office 
97 avfl des Champs Efysdes f 1735 cargo services to 
all destinations offices in Oran Bejaia Skikda and 
Annaba 

Cie Gfnfrala Transallantique Head Office 6 rue Auber 
Pansge Algers 6 boulevard Carnot regular passenger 
and cargo services from Marseilles to Algiers and Oran 
Clt dt Navigation Mixta 1 la Canebifere Marseilles f 1850 
tonnage 39 292 gross Pres G DE Cazalet Dir -Gen 
J L Massiera passenger and cargo service to Algiers 
and Oran 

Soeiflfd Armementetda Navigation Ch Schiafflno & Cio • 

qo tuc de Miromesml Pans 8e tonnage 52 300 Dir 
Laurent Schiaefino 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Algeria s mam airport Dar el Beida at Algiers is a 
class A airport of international standing At Constantine 
Annaba and Oran are smaller modem airports able to 
accommodate jet aircraft 

Air Algfrie 1 place Maurice Audin BP 858 Algiers 
f 1946 internal services and extensive sendees to 
Euroye and North Africa operating fleet of 5 CataveUes 
1 DC -4 4 Convair 640 (2 Boeing 727 are to enter 
service during 1971) Pres and D r Gen Ait Mbs 
SAOUDEAE 



ALGERIA— (Transport, Tourism, Atomic Energy, Education, etc.) 


Foreign Lines 

The following foreign airlines operate services to AJgiers: 
Aeroflot, Air France, Alitalia, Aviaco (Spain), Balkan 
(Bulgaria), C.S.A. (Czechoslovakia), Interflug (German 
Democratic Republic), Royal Air Maroc, Saudi Arabian 
Airlines, Swissair, Tunis Air, U.A.A. (United Arab Air- 
lines). 

OIL TRANSPORT 
Companies 

Soci6t6 P6troli6re de Gfiranco (SOPEG): 37 ave. Pierre ier 
de Serbie, Paris 8e; Algiers: 10 rue du Sahara, Hydra; 
f. 1957 as a subsidiary of C.F.P.-A. and S. N. REPAL; 
operates crude oil pipelines from Haoud el Hamra to 
Bejaia; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. J. Bouvet. 

Compagnie do Transport par Pipo-iine au Sahara (TRAPSA) : 
a subsidiary of C.R.E.P.S., with concessions at Edjeleh 
and Zarzaitine; operates crude oil pipeline from In 
Amenas (Edjeleh) to La Skhirra on the Tunisian coast 
and from Tin Fouye to In Amenas. 

Soci6t6 Nationale pour la Recherche, la Production, lo 
Transport, la Transformation et la Commercialisation 
dcs Hydrocarbures (SONATRACH): Imm. Mauretania, 
Agha, Algiers; f. 1963 to build a new pipeline from 
Hassi-Messaoud to Arzew with present capacity of 

18.000. 000 tons p.a., to be increased eventually to 

23.000. 000 tons p.a.; pipeline commissioned 1966; a 
second pipeline is planned from Hassi-Messaoud and 
Bejaia to a refinery at Algiers, and a third pipeline 
from Plassi R'Mel to Skikda, will come into operation 
in the 1970-71 period. Dir. Sid Ahmed Ghozaei. 

Socifitfi de Transport do Pfitrolo do I’Est Saharion 
(T.R.A.P.E.S.) Ohanet; operates a crude oil pipeline 
from Ohanet to Hassi-Messaoud. 

8 oci 6 t <5 Nationalo des P6trolos d’Aquitaine (S.N.P.A.): 
operates crude oil pipeline from El Gassi-El Agreb to 
Hassi-Messaoud. 


TOURISM 

Agence Touristiquc Alg6rienne: 2 Place Ben Badis, 
Algiers; f. 1962; branches in Paris, Frankfurt and 
Stockholm. 

The first Pan African Cultural Festival was held in 
Algiers in July 1969. Thirty-five African states were 
represented by over 4,000 artists. 

THEATRE 

Th6fitre National Algfirien: Op6ra Municipal, Algiers, - 
performances in Arabic and French in Algiers and all 
main cities. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Institut d’Etudes NucISaires d’Alger: B.P. 1147, Algiers; 
f. 1958; research into nuclear physics, solid and elec- 
tronic physics; two Yan de Graaff accelerators, 3 MeV 
and 2 MeV; one Sames accelerator 600 KeV and one 
isotope separator of the Saclay type; Dir. Prof. M. 
Allab. 


EDUCATION 

Education in Algeria follows the pattern laid down during 
the French administration, but its scope has been greatly 
extended. It is estimated that by early 1970 over 1,800,000 
children were receiving some education, but this represents 
little more than half the school age sector of a predominant- 


ly youthful population. Facilities for secondary education 
are still very limited. Before independence most teachers 
were French, but now 80 per cent of the primary school 
staffs are Algerians; this proportion drops to about 40 per 
cent in secondary and higher education, where teaching is 
still almost exclusively in French. Arabic is being increas- 
ingly used in primary education, this trend being assisted 
by the import of Arabic-speaking teachers from Egypt and 
Syria and the recruiting of Algerian moniteurs or assistant 
teachers in primary schools. Some 700 French teachers are 
paid by the French Government. At higher levels scientific 
and technical subjects are being given priority in the 
allocation of resources. Meanwhile a large-scale campaign 
to combat adult illiteracy is being pursued with enthusiasm, 
instruction being given in some cases by students who 
have only recently left school. Much use is made of the 
broadcasting sendees for adult education. The University 
of Algiers is the oldest in North Africa. There is also a 
university in Oran, a university centre in Constantine 
which is due to receive full independence shortly, and a 
number of technical colleges. Many Algerians study in 
France. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES 
AND RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

British Council: 6 avenue Souidani Boudjcmaa, Algiers; 
library' of 9,000 vols.; Rep. E. Evans, m.b.e. 

Bureau de Recherches Gfiologiques ct Minifcres: B.P. 24, 
Birmandrcis, Algiers; Hdqs. in Paris; Dir. M. Trentin- 
ella. 

Centre Algfirien de Recherches et Experimentations 
Forcsti6res (CAREF): B.P. 156, Petit-Atlas, Algiers; 
f. 1959; Dir. Zeraia Lamri; publ. Les Annates du 
CAREF. 

Centro Franjais de Documentation Technique: 7 rue du 

Capitaine Mddecin Kassani Issad, Algiers; f. in Algeria 
1965; distributes scientific, technical and industrial 
information; library' of 7,000 vols.; Dir. Jacques Mer. 

Centro do Recherches Anthropologiqucs, Pr6historiques et 
Ethnographiques (C.R.A.P.E.): 3 rue Franklin Roose- 
velt, Algiers; f. 1957; Dir. and Curator M. Mammeri; 
pubis. IJbyca anthropologic, prfhistoirc, ethnographic 
(annual), Travaux du CRAPE, Minioircs du CRAPE, 
Fichcs Typologiqucs Africaincs, Documents du CRAPE. 

El-Mossilia EI-DJazaira: 27 rue Hariched, Algiers; f. 1930; 
cultural society, particularly concerned with Arab 
classical music; 452 mems.; Pres. Ail Benmerabet; 
Sec.-Gen. Mourad Benfares. 

Gootho Institut: Centre Culturel Allemand, 165 chemin 
Sfindja, Algiers; f. 1963; Dir. Dr. Peter Meyer. 

Institut d’Etudes NucI6aires d’Alger: B.P. 1147, Algiers; 
an isotope separator of the Saclay type came into 
operation in May 1966; two Van de Graaf accelerators. 

Institut de G6ographie National: 20 rue Abane Ramdane, 
Algiers; f. 1963; national cartography and surveying 
centre; Dir. M. Gateaud. 

institut Pasteur d’AIgSrie: Algiers; f. 1910; conducts 
research into microbiology and parasitology according 
to Pasteur's theories; higher study of microbiology and 
parasitology; preparation of vaccines in conjunction 
with the health services of Algeria; 230 mems.; the 
library contains 43,000 vols., 420 periodicals; Dir. Dr. 
R. N£el; Sec.-Gen. A. Lebtahi; publ. Archives de 
V Institut Pasteur d'AIgdric (annual). 

Istituto Italiano di Cultura: 7 rue Hamami, Algiers; f. 1964; 
library of 3,000 vols.; Dir. Prof. G. Battaglia. 
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ALGERIA— (Learned Societies avd Research Institutes Libraries Museums etc) 


Mission CultDrelle Franfaiis en AlgSrie Quaxtier Arnaud de 
Va troll es rue Shakespeare LeGolf Algiers co-operates 
with the Algerian Government in educational and cultu 
ral matters part cularly at nmvers ty level Dir Jean 
Penard 

Office Umvemtaire el Cutturel Fran;ais Qnartier Araaud 
de Vitrolles rue Shakespeare Algiers French state 
organisation which administers a large proportion of 
the French schools and colleges in Algeria about (too 
teachers were provided through the auspices of the 
Office m jg 6 g 70 Dir M J Penard 

Service Gfojogique de I Algirie Immeuble Maun tan a 
Ed Colonel Airurouche Agba Algiers f 1883 research 
publicatons maps 1 brary of 15 000 vols penod cals 
maps and aenal photographs Dir Omar MeraBet 
pubis. Bulletin du Service Giotogigus de l Algtne 
Not ces ExpUcattvcs des Cartes Giologtqttes Cartes 
Glologtqius 

SocUtt Archfologlqua do Dtpsrtement de Corulantme 

Mnsfe Gustave Mercier Constantine i 1851 150 
meins library of 10000 vols Pres Dr Bao.hu 
( acting) pnbl firmed des Notices it Mimoires die la 
Soci/ti Arch/ologtgue de Constantine 

SoeittS HIstoriquo Algirienne c/o Faculty dcs Lettres 
University of Algiers f 1963 number of mems 600 
pnbl iRevue d Hi stair e ft Civilisation du Maghreb 

Union det Eenralns AIgtnen* {Algerian Writers Union) 
lz me All Boumendjel Algiers f. 1963 60 mems. 
awards an annual literary pme of 10 000 dinars for 
creative writing 

LIBRARIES 

Algiers 

BIMiothtqua Nationals avenue Frantz Fanon more than 
650 000 vols including important collections on Africa 
provides public lecture service in Algeria Librarian 
Mahmoud Agha BouaYeo 

Bibllothiqu* de I Univeniti 2 rue Didoucbe Monrad 
Algiers f 1880 600 000 vols a large part of the book 
stock was destroyed in the fire of June 1962 but 
thanks to numerous gifts from many countries much 
of the collection has been replaced and the building has 
been reconstructed Librarian MUe Zotjlikha Bekad 
hods 

Constantine 

Blfcliothtque Municipals H6tel do VUle f 1893 35 000 
vols 

Oran 

Bibliothlque Aubert, 


MUSEUMS 


Algiers 

Muii# d» prjhiifoire et d Ethnographie du Bardo (Pr« 
history a>, d Ethnographic Museum ) 3 rue Franklin 
Roosevelt f 1928 Dir and Curator hi Mamueri 
M ui^a du Mont Riant Algiers collections from se\eral 
countries 


Musfe H*lional des AnliqalUs Parc de U Ltbertd i 1897 
«hib ts mclude Algerian antiquities and Islamic art 
Cur Mohammed Temmam pubis Le Musie Stiphane 
Gsell L Art Musuiman 

Muj 6» National del Beau* Arts d Alger (Nafionol Museum 
of Algiers) ^ Jardin d Essai f 1930 exhibits mdnde 
pambngs drawings etchings bronzes reliefs special 
ued History of Art library of 8 000 vols Hit Ahmed 
Baghu 


Constantine 

Musio Gustave Mercier Boulevard de la R6publiqne f 
1930 archaeological exhibits and art Dir and Curator 
Messaoud Maadad 

El Biar 

Muiie de la RSvolution 1954-62 El Biar items relating to 
the contemporary history of Algeria 
O' a 

Mini* Municipal Boulevard Zabana prehistory Roman 
and Funic archaeology ethnography zoology geology 
botany sculpture and painting Dir and Curator R 
Masson 

Mutie de TIemcen place d Alger exhibits of Islamic art 
Sdtif 

Muito do Still Roman antiques Curator Tayeb Hapiane 
S kikda 

MuJfe de Skikda Pume and Roman antiquities modem 
art awaiting new permanent premises. 


UNIVERSITIES 

UNIVERSITC D'ALGER* 

a RUE DIDOUCHE MOURAD ALGIERS 
Telephone 64 69 70 
Founded 1879 (reorganized 1909) 

Languages of instruction Arabic and French State control 
Academic year September to July 
Chancellor Y Mentaeecheta 
Number of teachers 320 
Number of students 9 500 

Deans 

Fatuity of Law and Economic Sciences M Themmar 
Fact tty of Medicine and Pharmacy M Aouchicke 
Fatuity of Letters and Human Sciences M HadJ Sahah 
Fatuity of Science M Touri 

University Institutes 

Institut de Recherches Sahanennes Institut de Geo- 
graphic Institnt d Uxbanisme Institut d Etudes Arabes 
Institut d Ethnologic Institut d Etudes Onentales Ecole 
Supineure du Joumalisme Ecole Sup^neure d Interprt- 
tanat Ecole Normale Suptneure Institut d Etudes 
Slaves Institut d Etudes Philosophiques Institut d Etudes 
Pohtiques Institut de la Gestion et de la Plamfication 
Centre de Recherches Afncamea Institut d Etudes 
Nucleates Institut Oc 4 anographique Centre AnU 
Canctreux PierTe et Mane Cune Observatoire Alger 
Bouzariah Institut de Cartographic Institut de Mtttoro- 
logie et de Physique du Globe Institut Sup< 5 neure de la 
Promotion do Travail Institut de lEnergie Solaire 
Institut de Psychotechnique et de B omdtne Institut 
d Odonto-Stomatoiogie Institut du Trachflme et d Ophtal 
mologie Tropicaie Institut cFHygitne et de Mddecine 
d Outre-Mer Institut de B ochimie G^ntrale et de 
Biochinne de la Nutrition 
The Faculty of Engineering consists of 
Ecole Natlonale Polytechnlqua ElHarrach Algiers 10 
f 1925 as the Institut Industncl d Algtne became the 
Ecole Nationale Polytechnique in 1962 
Director A Ooabdessebam 
Number of students 420 

Civil Engineering Electro technics Telecommunications 
Chemical Engineering and Petro-Chemistry Mechanics 
Applied Mathematics and Econometrics Mining 
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ALGERIA — (Universities, Colleges Bibliography) 

Conservatoire de Musiquo et de Declamation: 2 blvd. Chd 
Gudvara, Algiers; f. 1920; library contains 6,ooo vols., 
82 teachers, 1,730 students; Dir.-Gen. Bachetarzi 
Mohieddine; Sec.-Gen. Kaddour Guechoud. 


UNIVERSITY D'ORAN 

RUE DU COLONEL LOFTI, ORAN 
Founded 1965 

Formerly the Centre Universitaire d’Oran. Comprises 
Institut d'Etudcs Juridiques and Ecole Nationale de 
Medecine ct de Pharmacie 

University Centre 

CENTRE UNIVERSITAIRE DE CONSTANTINE 

RUE BEN M’HIDI, CONSTANTINE 
Founded 1961 

Comprises Institut d’Etudcs Juridiques, Ecole Nationale 
de Mddecine et de Pharmacie, and the Collfege Scientifique. 
(This foundation is due to receive full university status in 
the near future.) 

COLLEGES 

Conservatoire Municipal de Musique et de Declamation: 

5 rue d’lgli, Oran; f. 1932; courses in music, dancing 
and dramatic art; 20 teachers, 500 students; Dir. 
Gilles Achache. 


Ensoignoment Supericur Musuiman on Algdrie: Mddersa 
de Constantine; f. 1895; library contains 6,000 vols.; 
66 students; pubis. Publications de la Faculti des 
Lettres d'Algcr, Journal des Africanistes, Journal 
Antique, Journal des Savants, Comples rendus de VAcad- 
imie des Inscriptions et Beaux Arts. 

Ecoie Nationale d’ Ad ministration: Algiers. 

Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts: Parc Gatliff, Algiers; 250 
students; library of 4,000 vols.; Dir. Baciiir Yelles. 

Ecole Nationale de la Marine Marchande: rue d’Angkor, 

Algiers. 

Ecole Supdrieure de Commerce d'Alger: Rampe F. 
Chasseriau, Algiers. 

Institut Nationale Agronomiquc: El Harrach, Algiers; f. 
1966; 55 teachers; 149 students; Dir. M. Benachenou 
Mourad. 
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Cyprus 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The lit and at Cyprus, some 3,572 sq. miles m area, is 
situated in the north eastern comer of the Mediterranean 
Sea, closest to Turkey (which is easily visible from its 
northern coast), but also under 100 miles from the Syrian 
coast Its greatest length, including the long, naixow 
peninsula of Cape Andreas, is 140 miles The population 
■was estimated in 1965 at nearly 590,000 

Cyprus owes its peculiar shape to the occurrence of two 
ndges that were once part of two much greater arcs nin 
rung from the mainland of Asia westwards towards Crete 
The greater part of these arcs has disappeared, but rem- 
nants are found in Cyprus and on the eastern mainland, 
where they form the Amanus Range of Turkey In Cyprus 
the arcs are visible as two mountain systems — the Kyreflia 
Range of the north, and the much larger and imposing 
TroOdos Massif in the centre Between the two mountain 
systems lies a flat lowland, open to tho sea in the east and 
west and spoken of as the Mesaona. Mere also lies the 
chief town, Nicosia. 

The mountain ranges are actually very different in 
itructnre and appearance The Kyrenia Range is a single 
narrow fold of limestone, with* occasional deposits of 
marble, and its maximum height is 3 000 ft As it is mainly 
porous rock, rainfall soon seeps below ground, and so its 
appearance is rather arid, but very picturesque, with white 
crags and isolated pinnacles The soil cover is thin The 
TroCdos, on the other hand, has been affected by folding 
in two separate directions, so that the whole area has been 
fragmented, and large quantities of molten igneous rock 
have forced their way to the surface from the interior of 
the earth, giving rise to a great dome that reaches 6,000 ft 
above sea level As it is impervious to water, there are 


some surface streams, rounder outlines a thicker a °2. 
especially on the lower slopes, and a coveting of pir>e forest 

The climate in Cyprus is strongly "Mediterranean" in 
character, with the usual hot dry summers and wfirm, wet 
winters As an island with high mountains, CypTUS 
receives a fair amount of moisture, and up to 4° m of 
rain falls in the mountains, with the minimum of 12 to 15 
inches in the Mesaona Frost does not occur on tP« coast, 
but may be sharp in the higher districts, and snoW can fall 
fairly heavily in regions over 3 000 ft in altitude In 
summer, despite the nearness of the sea, temperatures are 
surprisingly high, and the Mesaona m particular can 
experience over too® F A feature of minor impoftance is 
the tendency for small depressions to form over tho island, 
giving a slightly greater degree of changeability in weather 
than is experienced elsewhere in the Middle East 

Relatively abundant rainfall together with high average 
temperatures weTe in the past responsible for a heavy 
incidence of malaria m the island After World War II, 
however, an energetic campaign was waged against 
mosquitoes, and Cyprus 13 now entirely free from the 
disease 

Cyprus Is noteworthy in that between 50 and 60 per cent 
of the total area is under cultivation — a figure higher than 
that for most Middle Eastern countries This is partly to be 
explained by the relatively abundant rainfall, the expanses 
of impervious rock that retain water near the surface, and 
the presence of rich soils derived from volcanic rocta which 
occur round the Tro&dos Mountains. The steadily develop- 
ing tourist trade and the export markets m wine and early 
vegetables add to the incentives to development 


HISTORY 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Cyprus first became important in recorded history when 
the island fell under Egyptian control in the second millen- 
nium b o After a long period during which the Phoenicians 
and the people of Mycenae founded colonies there, Cyprus, 
in the eighth ceotnry b c , became an Assyrian protector- 
ate at a time when the Greeks of the mainland were ex- 
tending their settlements in the island From the sixth 
century b c it was a province of the Persian empire and 
took part in the unsuccessful Ionian revolt against Persian 
rule in 502 b c Despite the Greek triumph over Xerxes in 
480 b c , subsequent efforts by the Greek city states of the 
mainland to free Cyprus from Persian control met with 
little success largely because of dissension amongst the 
Greek cities of Cyprus itself For more than two centuries 
after 295 b c the Ptolemies of Egypt ruled In Cyprus until 
it became part of the Roman Empire Under the enlightened 
m\e ot Augustus the island entered upon a long period of 
prosperity, for trade flourished while the Romans kept the 
seas clear of piracy When Jerusalem fell to the Emperor 
Titus m a d 70, many Jews found refuge m Cyprus where 


they became numerous enough to undertake a serious revolt 
in a n J15 Christianity, apparently introduced into the 
island in the reign of Emperor Claudius (a d 41-34), grew 
steadily m the next three centuries during which Cyprus, 
isolated from a continent frequently ravaged by barbarian 


inroads, continued to enjoy a relative degree of prosperity. 
From the tune of Constantine the Great, Cyprus was a 
province governed by officials appointed from Antioch and 
formed part of the diocese of the East In the reign of 
Theodosius I (379-393) the Greek Orthodox Church was 
firmly established there and in the fifth century proved 
strong enough to resist the attempt of the Patriarchs of 
Antioch to control the religious life of the island 
The Arab attack of 649 began a new period in the history 
of Cyprus which now became, for more than three hundred 
years the object of dispute between the Byzantines and 
tho Muslims In the time of the Caliph Abd al-Mahk (685- 
703) the revenues of the island were divided between the 
two Empires but in 691 hostilities were renewed after large 
numbers of Christians from Cyprus had moved to a new 
settlement on the shores of the Hellespont In 747 the 
Byzantines crushed a determined Muslim effort to seize the 
island but were less successful in repelling serious attacks 
in the reign of the Emperor Nicephoras I (802-8H) For 
a brief space Byzantium recovered effective possession of 
the island in the time of Basil I (867-886) but, whenever 
the Byzantine fleet was weak. Cyprus remained a doubtful 
possession of the Empire From the decisive Byzantine 
reconquest of 964-5 Cyprus now enjoyed for more than 
two centuries a period of relative calm disturbed only by 
occasional revolts Only with the Third Crusade did Cyprus 
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begin a new chapter of its long story. In 1192 Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, having conquered the island from the 
Greek usurper Isaac Comncnus, bestowed it on Guy do 
Lusignan, formerly King of Jerusalem. There now began 
almost four hundred years of Western rule, which saw the 
introduction of Western feudalism and of the Latin Church 
into a land which hitherto had been Greek in its institu- 
tions and Orthodox in its religious beliefs. 

In the period from 1192 to 1267 {when the direct line of 
the Lusignan house became extinct) the new regime was 
gradually elaborated. The Lusignan monarchy was limited 
in character, for the royal power was effective only in the 
military sphere, all other important business of State being 
decided in a High Court which consisted of the nobles, the 
fief-holders, and the great officers of State. This Court 
applied to the island a highly developed code of feudal law 
derived from the Assizes of Jerusalem, the Cypriots being 
allowed to retain their own laws and customs in so far as 
these did not conflict with the feudal law. The period is 
also marked by the determined efforts of the Latin clergy, 
supported by the Papacy, to establish a complete control 
over the Orthodox Church, a policy carried out with much 
harshness which the Crown and the feudal nobility often 
sought to mitigate in order to keep the loyalty of the sub- 
ject population. The dominance of the Latin Church was 
finally assured by the Bulla Cypria of Pope Alexander IV 
(1260). 

During the second half of the thirteenth century the 
kingdom of Cyprus (now ruled by the house of Antioch- 
Lusignan) played an important role in the last struggle to 
maintain the Latin States in Syria against the Mamluk 
offensive. The influence of the monarchy was further 
strengthened in this period, and when in 1324 Hugues IV 
becamo king, the great age of feudal Cyprus had begun. 
Cyprus was now of great importance in the commerce 
which the Italian republics maintained with the East, and 
Famagusta became a flourishing port. The Papacy, how- 
ever, always anxious to weaken the power of Mamluk 
Egypt, placed on the trade of the Italian republics with 
that State sevore limitations and charged Cyprus and 
Rhodes with their enforcement. Thus began a conflict 
between the kings of Cyprus and the great republics of 
Venice and Genoa which did not endanger Cyprus so long 
as the Papacy' could mobilise sentiment in the West to 
support the crusading State of the Lusignans. When, as the 
fourteenth century advanced, the Papacy lost its power to 
command such support in the West, Cyprus was left to 
face unaided the ambitions of Genoa and Venice, which she 
was powerless to withstand. 

Before this decline began Cyprus enjoyed, in the mid- 
fourteenth century, a brief period of great brilliance 
under her crusading King Peter I (1359-69). In 1361 he 
occupied the port of Adalia on the south coast of Asia 
Minor, then held by the Turkish emirate of Tekke: and in 
the years 1362-65 toured Europe in an effort to win ade- 
quate support for a new crusade. His most memorable 
exploit came in 1365 when he captured Alexandria in 
Egypt, sacking it so completely that even as late as the 
sixteenth century it had not recovered its former splendour. 
In 1366 he repelled a Turkish attack on Adalia and in the 
next year ravaged the coast of Syria, seizing and pillaging 
Tripoli; but, seeing at last that no help was to be expected 
from the West, he made peace with Egypt. With his assas- 
sination in 1369 the great period of the Lusignan house 
was ended. 

The reign of King Janus I (139S-1432) was a long struggle 
to drive out the Genoese, who had seized Famagusta during 
the war with Cyprus in 1372-74, and to repel the attacks 
of Mamluk Egypt, which had become weary of the re- 
peated sea-raids undertaken from the ports of Cyprus. 
After plundering Larnaca and Limassol in 1425 the Mam- 


luks crushed the army of Cyprus in a battle at Khoira- 
koitia in 1426, King Janus himself being captured, and his 
capital Nicosia sacked. The King was released in 1427, 
when he had promised the payment of a large ransom and 
of an annual tribute. The last years of Lusignan power 
were marked by’ dissension in the ruling house and by the 
increasing domination of Venice which, with the consent 
of Caterina Cornaro, the Venetian widow of tire last Lusig- 
nan king, annexed Cyprus in 1489. 

TURKISH RULE 

Venice held Cyprus until 1570 when the Ottoman Turks 
began a campaign of conquest which led to the fall of 
Nicosia in September 1570 and of Famagusta in August 
1571. The Turks now restored to the Orthodox Greek 
Church its independence and ended the former feudal status 
of the peasantry’. The Cypriots paid a tax for their freedom 
to follow their own religion and were allowed to cultivate 
their land as their own and to hand it to their descendants 
on payment of a proportion of the produce, which varied 
from one-fifth to one-tenth according to the locality. 
About thirty thousand Turkish soldiers were also given 
land in the island, thus forming a Turkish element in the 
population which was later reinforced by a certain amount 
of immigration from Asia Minor. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were a melan- 
choly period in the history of Cyprus. Repeated droughts 
and ravages of locusts preceded a famine in 1640 and an 
outbreak of plague in 1641. In 1660 the Ottoman govern- 
ment, in order to limit the extortions of its officials and of 
the tax-farmers, recognised the Orthodox Archbishop and 
his three suffragans as guardians of the Christian peasantry, 
but this step did not prevent revolts in 1665 and 1690. A 
great famine in 1757-58 and a severe attack of plague in 
1760 reduced the numbers of the peasantry very consider- 
ably, causing a widespread distress which culminated in the 
revolt of 1764-66. Cyprus from 1702 had been a fief of tho 
Grand Vizier who normally sold the governorship to the 
highest bidder, usually for a period of one year. This prac- 
tice created opportunities of financial oppression which 
were rarely allowed to pass unused. Perhaps the most 
striking development of the period was the continued rise 
in the power of the Orthodox bishops whose influence was 
so great in the late eighteenth century that the Turkish 
administration depended on their support for the collection 
of the revenues. The Turkish elements in Cyprus, who re- 
sented the dominance of the Orthodox bishops, accused 
them in 1821 of a secret understanding with the Greeks of 
the Morea who had revolted against Turkish rule, and 
carried out a massacre of the Christians at Nicosia and 
elsewhere, which brought the supremacy of the bishops to 
an end. 

In 1833 the Sultan granted Cyprus to Muhammad Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, who was forced, however, to renounce 
possession of it in 1 840 at the demand of the Great Powers. 
During the period of reforms initiated by Sultan Mahmud 
II (1808-39) and continued by his immediate successors, 
efforts were made to improve the administration of the 
island. The practice of farming out the taxes was abolished 
(although later partially reintroduced) and the Governor 
now became a salaried official ruling through a divan half- 
Turkish and half-Christian in composition. 

BRITISH RULE 

In 1878 Great Britain concluded an agreement with the 
Sultan by which Cyprus was given over to British control. 
Great Britain intended to use the island as a base from 
which the Ottoman Empire might be protected against tho 
ambitions of Russia, a defence then all the more important 
in that the opening of the Suez Canal (1869) had made the 
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East Mediterranean an area of great strategic importance 
Under the agreement of 1878 Cyprus remained legal'} a 
cart of the Ottoman Empire to which a tribute was paid 
consisting of the surplus revenues of the island calculated 
at a sum rather less than £93 °°° P«r annum 
From 18S2 until 193J the island had a Legislative 
Council partly nominated and partly elected Yanoui re- 
forms were carried out in this first period of British rule 
the introduction of an efT cient judicial system and of an 
effective pol ce force and considerable improvements in 
agriculture roads education and other public services 
Optus was offered to Greece In 1915 provided Greece 
jo ned the Allies m the war but the offer was refused and 
d d not retna n open In 1925 the Island became a Crown 
Colony at a time when the d scontent of the Greek Cyp- 
riots was beginning to assume more serious proportions 
In the period since 1931 the desire to achieve self 
government within the Commonwealth grew stronger but 
the Eros\s movement remained a strong influence in 
the political Itfe of the island Cypriot troops performed 
vafuab 0 services in the war of 1939-45 for example in 
Libya under Lord Wavcll and in the Greek campaign of 
1941 More recently Cyprus was used as a place of deten 
ton for illegal Jewish immigrants into Palestine tho last 
of such detention camps being closed in 1949 


THE RADCL1FFE PROPOSALS 

Great Britain confronted with a general strike in 
Cyprus with a renewed and mote Intense campaign of 
terrorism and with the first ominous signs of strife between 
the Greek and Turkish communities in the island now 
oppomted Lord Radchffe in July 1956 as Commissioner 
for Constitutional Reform His report published m 
December of that year proposed that defence foreign 
affairs and internal security should be reserved to the 
Governor other sj heres of rule being under the control of 
a cabinet of Cypriot Ministers responsible to an elected 
le gidatore Lord Itaddiffe laid don n careful safeguards for 
the Turks In Cyprus— no laws affecting the domestic 
affairs of the Turks would, be valid without the consent of 
two-thirds of the Turkish members in the legislature 

Meanwhile in June 1956 Greece appealed once more to 
the United Rations Great Britain asserting that the 
internal affairs of Cyprus fell sold) within her own 
competence complained to the UN In October about the 
aid forthcoming from Greece for the E O h A terrorists 
There were however talks at Athens and Ankara in 
December 1956 but to no effective end since Greece 
rejected the proposals of Lord Radcliffe for constitutional 
reform in Cyprus The UN in February r937 adopted a 
resolution urging that a peaceful and democratic settle- 
ment he found for the Cyprus problem 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS 

In July 1934 Great Britain made known its Intention to 
prepare a restricted form ot constitution Iot Cjprus with 
a legislature containing official nominated and elected 
members. The Gre-k Cypriots insisting that their ultimate 
goal was £ito«r viewed the proposed constitution with 
disfavour whereas the Turkish Cypnols declared their 
readiness to accept lb T1 e Greek Government at Athens 
now brought the problem of Cyprus before the UN Creat 
Britain however urged that the question was one with 
which she alone was competent to deaf The result was 
that m December 1954 the UN resolved to take no 
immediate action in the matter 


The more extreme advocates of Enom grouped together 
in the EOK.A (National Organisation of the Struggle 
for the Freedom of Cyprus) now began a campaign of 
terrorist activit cs against the British administration A 
conference including representatives from Great Britain 
Greece and the Turkish Republic met in London in August 
J93J The British offer of substantial autonomy for Cyprus 
failed to win the approval of Greece aince it held out no 
clear prospect of self-determination for the island and the 
conference therefore ended in frustration 


A rew and more violent wave of terrorism swept Cyprus 
in November 1955 A state of emergency was declared on 
November 27th whereby the death penalty was imposed 
for the bearing of arms life imprisonment for sabotage 
and lesser sentences for looting and the harbouring of 
terrorists All public assemblies of a political nature were 
forbidden the British troops in Cyprus (about 10000 In 
all) assumed the status of active service in war time Tho 
Governor now ruled the island through an executive 
council consisting of four officials from the administration 
two Greek Cypriots and one Turkish Cypriot 
Atthe beginning of 1956 the Governor Six John 3 far ding 
Jp JC 'JJ se d the situation with Archbishop Makarios head of 
tte Greek Orthodox Church in the island Since Great 
frttain was now willing to accept the principle of ultimate 
independence for Cyprus agreement seemed to be within 
reach. In March J956 however the discussions were 
Woken off and Archbishop Makarios implicated In the 
^rtivdtes of the EOKA was deported to the Seychelles 


RELEASE OF MAKARIOS 

In March 1937 Archbishop Makarios was released from 
detention in the Scy chelles and aince he was not allowed 
to return to Cyprus went in fact to Athens The British 
authorities also relaxed some of the emergency laws — e g 
the press censorship ard the mandatory death penalty for 
the bearing of arms These measures facilitated the holding 
of further discussions but the progress made by the end 
of the year was ineon«iderab!e 

The tide of violence ran high in Cyprus daring the first 
half of J938 EOKA carried out an intensive campaign 
of sabotage especially at Nicosia and Famagusta At the 
same lime strife between the Greek Cypriots and the 
Turkish Cypriots was becoming more frequent and severe 
the outbreaks in tune 1938 being pirticularly serious 
There was increased tension too between the governments 
at Athens and at Ankara 

BRITAIN’* BEVEN-YEAR PLAN 

It was in this situation that Great Britain on June 19th 
1953 made public a new scheme lor Cyprus The island 
was to remain under British control for seven years full 
autonomy In communal affairs would be granted under 
separate arrangements to the Greek Cypriots and the 
Turkish Cypriots internal administration was to be 
reserved for the Governor s Council which would includw 
representatives of the Greek Cypnot and Turkish Cypnot 
Communities and al*o of the Greek and Turkish govern 
raents at Athens end Ankara This scheme came into 
force on October rsC 1938 

THE ZURICH AND LONDON AGREEMENT* 

Negotiations between Greece and the Turkish Republic 
soon carried the Cyprus problem towards an agreed 
solution As the result of a conference held at ZOnch it 
was announced on February titb 1959 that the two 
states had devised a compromise settlement A further 
conference at London led to a full and formal publication 
of the details 

Cyprus was to become an independent republic with a 
Greek Cypnot President and a Turkish Cypnot tice- 
Fr evident Thcro would bo a Council of Ministers (seven 
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Greeks, three Turks) and a House of Representatives 
(70 per cent Greek, 30 per cent Turkish.) elected by univer- 
sal suffrage for a term of five years. Communal Chambers, 
one Greek, one Turkish, were to exercise control in matters 
of religion, culture and education. The Turkish inhabitants 
in five of the main towns would be allowed to establish 
separate municipalities for a period of four years. 

Cyprus was not to be united with another state, nor was 
it to be subject to partition. Great Britain, Greece and the 
Turkish Republic guaranteed the independence, the 
territorial integrity and the constitution of Cyprus. Greece 
received the right to station a force of 950 men in the 
island, and the Turkish Republic, a force of 650 men. 
Great Britain retained under her direct sovereignty two 
base areas in Cyprus — at Akrotiri and at Dhekelia. 

In November 1959 agreement was attained in regard to 
the delimitation of the executive powers to be vested in 
the President and Vice-President of Cyprus. A further 
agreement defined the composition of the Supreme Consti- 
tutional Court. On December 4th, 1959, the state of 
emergency (in force since 1955) came to an end. Arch- 
bishop Makarios, on December 13th, 1959, was elected to 
be the first President of Cyprus. After long negotiations 
concluded on July 1st, i960, Great Britain and Cyprus 
reached agreement over the precise size and character of 
the two military bases to be assigned to British sovereignty. 

INDEPENDENCE 

Cyprus became formally an independent republic on 
August 16th, i960, and, on September 20th, a member of 
the United Nations. The Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, meeting at London, resolved on March 
14th, 1961, that Cyprus be admitted as a member of the 
Commonwealth . 

A team of experts from the United Nations visited 
Cyprus in the autumn of i960. Its official report was made 
public on April 5th, 1961. On August 21st, 1961, Arch- 
bishop Makarios submitted to the Cyprus House of 
| Representatives the outline of a five-year plan based on 
the UN report. The Archbishop laid particular emphasis 
on reform in land-tenure and agrarian methods, on the 
conservation of existing and the development of new water 
supplies and on the introduction of long-term loans to 
farmers. 

The Cyprus Government, in June 1961, signed a tech- 
nical aid agreement with the U.S.A. In November of the 
same year, the German Federal Republic declared that it 
would make capital assistance and long-term credits 
available to Cyprus; it was also prepared to contribute 
towards the cost of geological and hydrological surveys in 
the island. December 1961 saw the signing of a contract 
with a Polish firm for the expansion of port facilities at 
Famagusta and the conclusion of a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. Also in December 1961 
Cyprus became a member of the International Monetary 
Fund and of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 

As Cyprus entered thus into its independence, serious 
problems began to arise over the interpretation and work- 
ing of the constitution. There was divergence of opinion 
between Greek Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots over the 
formation of a national army, as laid down in the Zurich 
agreement of 1959 (2,000 men: 60 per cent Greek, 40 per 
cent Turkish — the main point of dispute being the degree 
of integration to be established between the two racial 
components. On October 20th, 1961, the Turkish Vice- 
President, Dr. Kiifiik, used his power of veto to ban full 
integration which President Makarios favoured at all 
levels of the armed forces. 


Difficulties arose also over the implementation of the 
70 per cent-30 per cent ratio of Greek Cypriot to Turkish 
Cypriot personnel in the public services. There was 
friction too in the House of Representatives, about 
financial affairs — e.g. customs duties and income tax 
laws. 

The year 1962 saw the growth of a serious crisis over the 
system of separate Greek and Turkish municipalities in 
the five main towns of Cyprus — Nicosia, Famagusta, 
Limassol, Larnaca and Paphos. On December 29th, 1962, 
the Turkish Communal Chamber passed a law maintaining 
the Turkish municipalities in the five towns from 
January 1st, 1963, and also establishing a similar munici- 
pality in the predominantly Turkish town of Lefka. 
President Makarios now issued a decree stating that from 
January 1st, 1963, government-appointed bodies would 
control municipal organizations throughout the island — a 
decree which the Turkish Cypriots denounced as an 
infringement of the constitution. 

The Constitutional Court of Cyprus, sitting in judgement 
on the financial disputes, ruled in February 1963 that, in 
view of the veto exercised by the Turkish members of the 
House of Representatives since 1961, taxes could he 
imposed on the people of the island, but that no legal 
machinery existed for the collection of such taxes. In 
April the court declared that the government had no 
power to control the municipalities through bodies of its 
own choosing and that the decision of the Turkish Com- 
munal Chamber to maintain the separate Turkish munici- 
palities in defiance of the Cyprus Government was likewise 
invalid. 

Negotiations between President Makarios and Vice- 
President Kufiilc to resolve the deadlock broke down in 
May. Accordingly in November Archbishop Makarios put 
forward proposals for a number of reforms — e.g. that the 
President and Vice-President of Cyprus should lose their 
right of veto over certain types of legislation; that separate 
Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot majorities in the 
House of Representatives should not be required for 
financial legislation; and that single municipal councils, 
with both Greek and Turkish Cypriot members, should 
replace the separate municipalities in the five chief towns 
of Cyprus. These proposals proved to be unacceptable to 
the Turkish Cypriots. 

CIVIL WAR 

Meanwhile, underground organizations, prepared for 
violence, had come into being both among the Greek and 
the Turkish communities. In December 1963 serious 
conflict broke out. On December 25th Great Britain 
suggested that a joint force composed of British, Greek and 
Turkish troops stationed in Cyprus should be established 
to restore order. The governments at Nicosia, Athens and 
Ankara gave their assent to this scheme. At this same 
moment the forces of the Turkish Republic serving in the 
island occupied, north of Nicosia, a strong position which 
gave them control of the important road to Kyrenia on 
the northern coast of Cyprus — a road which was to become 
the scene of much conflict in the future. As a result of the 
December crisis co-operation between the Greek Cypriots 
and the Turkish Cypriots in government and in other 
sectors of public life came almost to an end. 

The general situation was now becoming extremely 
tense. There was renewed violence in February 1964, 
especially at Limassol. Arms in considerable quantities 
were being brought secretly into the island for both sides 
and the number of armed "irregulars” was increasing 
rapidly. These developments also gave rise to sharp 
frictions between Athens and Ankara. 
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establishment of uh force 

Cyprus, In January 1964, Lad asked the UN to send a 
jenrescntatne to the island On January iGth U Thant 
the Secretary -General o! the United Nations, nominated 
Lieutenant-General Prem Gyam of India to act in this 
role Later in the same month the Cyprus Government 
interned U Thant that it would be glad to see a UN force 
established in the island The UN Secanty Council debated 
the Cyprus question on Febrnary x8th, finally adopting a 
resolution on March 4th authorizing the creation o! a 
United Nations peace-keeping force for Cyprus U Thant, 
on March 6th appointed Lieutenant-General Gyam to 
command this force Advance units of the Canadian 
contingent reached the island later in the month and b> 
hlay 22nd the UN Headquarters at Nicosia controlled 
some 7 000 men 

U Thant, on March 23th. announced the appointment 
of Mr S Tuomioja, the Finnish Ambassador to Sweden, 
as L oiled Nations mediator in Cyprus Later, on May 1 j th. 
U Thant nominated Dr Galo Plaza of Ecuador, to be his 
special representative m the island After the death of 
Ur Tuomioja Dr Gato Plaza was to become, in September 
1961 the UN mediator in Cyprus SeBor Carlos Eer 
turtles of Braifl taking his place as U Thant's Special 
Representative The exploratory consultations of the UN 
officials— at Nicosia, at Athens and at Ankara — failed to 
achieve real progress In the summer of 1964 The unlikeli- 
hood of United Nations success in solving the Cyprus 

5 uesUoo was underlined when in June 1964. President 
otmson of the US-A resolved to attempt a direct 
mediation In the dispute Once again, however, the 
progress registered was small. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UN FORCE BY 
UN PEACE-KEEPING FORCE 


There was more fighting between Greek and Turkish 
Cypnott in March and April 1964— above all for control 
of the Nicosia Kyretua road, which the troops of the 
Turkish Republic stationed la Cyprus controlled la the 
south near Nicosia, and which Turkish guerrillas operating 
tram St. Hibanon Castle, high in the mountains dose to 
Kyrenia, dominated in the north The fighting was severe 
at Ktuna on March yth-^th, 1964 On June rst the 
Cyprus House of Representatives passed a Bill establishing 
a National Guard and making all male Cypnots between 
lbs ages of 18 and 59 liable to six months of service in it. 
Only members of the National Guard, ol the regular police 
and of the army forces would now have the ngbt to bear 
asms, fcue rmrpose tft ttieTlift was to suppress the Irregular 
bands which as extremist sentiment grew stronger, 
tended more and more to escape from the control of the 
established regime 

Uad»t the agreements concluded for the independence 
of Cyprus In 1939-60 th* Turkish Republic maintained a 
contingent of troops in the island, the personnel of this 
tome being renewed from time to time on a system of 
tegular rotation A new crisis arose in August September 
when the government at Nicosia refused to allow 
*ach a rotation of personneL Alter much negotiation 
through the UN oTsculs in the island the Cyprus Govern 
Pent agreed to raise its e xi st i n g blockade of the Tarkish 
Cypnots entrenched in the Kokkma district and to allow 
tae normal rotation of troops for the Turkish force 
stationed in Cyprus. The government at Ankara now 
eumerted that this force, which dominated the Ntcosia- 
Kyreula road, should come under the United Nations 
command in Cyprus 


LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 

Towards the end of 1964 the Cyprus House of Repre- 
»er?* jves passed a number of important measures — a Bill 


for the creation of unified municipalities m Nicosia, 
Lamaca, Limassol, Famagu'ta and Paphos, a law re 3 t°' ia t! 
to the government th* right to exact income tax (* tight 
inoperative since 1961 as 3 result of the veto of the 
Turkish Cypriot members in the House! , and a Bill extend- 
ing compulsory service in the National Guard for Greek 
Cypnots from six to twelve months In July *965 a 
law was approved for unified elections on the bus 13 of a 
common electoral roll, the communal distinction between 
Greek Cypnots and Turkish Cypnots being thus abolished. 

Also in July 1965 the Cyprus House of Representatives 
approved an agreement with the Shell. British Fetruleum 
and Mobil Chi companies for the construction of an oil 
refinery at ‘Larnaca As a result of sabotage in October 
1963. believed to have been the work of left wing el ej uents 
opposed to the July agreement, senous damage w* 3 done 
to the Shell oil storage installations at Lamaca. 

The UN mediator in Cyprus. Dr Galo Plata, resigned 
in December 1965 A special envoy from U Thant, Sefior 
Jos6 Rolz -Bennett, reached Cyprus in February 19^ with 
the aim ol discovering local views on the continuation of 
the UN mediation effort and to examine the positior* of the 
UN peace force in Cyprus Little had been done towards 
mediation since Dr Galo Plaza published a detailed report 
in March 1965. Moreover, no dear indication existed at 
♦fin time as to where the funds would be found to continue 
the existence of the UN forces in the island The United 
Nations was m fact to renew the mandate of thestf forces 
m June 1966 and again in December 1966 In addition the 
UN Secretary General, U Thant, announced in January 
1967 that he had chosen Sefior Eibiano Osono-Tafoll, of 
Mexico to be his personal represent* Use in (-ypros, 
Senhor Carlos Bernardes ol Btanl, having resigned, the 
appointment for personal reasons. 

GENERAL QR1VAB 

There was further tension in Cyprus during Mart-h * 9 ®* 
oxer the position of Ceneral Grivas the former Lead of 
E O K A The General bad returned to the island m Jon® 
1964 at a time when it was left that be might be abfe. with 
his high personal prestige to bnng to order t h« small 
"private armies” and "irregular bands” which bad 
emerged among the Greek Cypriots and which, fa their 
refractoriness and violence, bade fair to throw off obedi- 
ence to the commands of the Cyprus Government. 

President Makarun now, in March 1966, attempted to 
limit the functions of General Grivas m Cyprus and so to 
txA "a v.VMAace* -wWti saw y*>YAma\ whAitA yo Vau- 

self, while command of the armed forces, both the Greek 
Cypnot National Guard and also the “volunteer” Greek 
troops stationed »n Cyprus rested with the General, who 
took his orders from Athens The President suggested that 
the National Guard should be transferred to the control 
of the Cyprus Minister o! Defence — a proposal wh.ch 
found fax our neither with General Gnx-as nor at Athens, 
where it provoked a sharp pol tical crisis The whole affair 
underlined the distrust separating President Makar' and 
General Gnvas and the doubts existing at Athens as to 
the ultimate intentions of the President. 

Meanwhile negotiations in secret had b*gun anew 
between Athens and Ankara in June 1966 and continued 
throughout the rest of the year. 

Great Britain, in November 1966, announced hzi Inten- 
tion to reduce her military establishment in Cypruf Some 
2.000 servicemen would be brought back to Great Britain 
by th- summer of 1967 At the same time there wa 3 to be 
a scaling down in the amount of stores held at the Dhtkeha 
ba*. The Royal Air Force station at Nicosia find already 
b«n tun down to care and maintenance status, leaving 
Axrotm to function still as a large R-A.F. headquarters. 



CYPRUS 

There was renewed tension in Cyprus during the winter 
of 1966-67 over the shipment of small arms and machine- 
guns to the island from Czechoslovakia. Reports current 
at the time intimated that President Makarios had resolved 
to create several specialized units within the Cyprus police 
force. General Grivas was known to have declared to the 
government at Athens that he would not be responsible 
for good order in Cyprus, if there were forces in the island 
bearing arms and yet outside his control. There was 
serious concern, too, at Ankara that the Turkish Cypriots 
would be exposed to new dangers, should the Cyprus 
Government be allowed to arm paramilitary groups 
independent of the forces now under General Grivas. It 
was announced from Athens in December 1966 that the 
arms which had thus far reached Cyprus would be stored 
on the island in warehouses under the control of Greek 
troops. Also in December the Turkish Republic informed 
Czechoslovakia that it would have to review relations 
between the two countries, if further shipments of arms 
were sent to Cyprus. The Ankara government, in February 
1967, was urging that the Czechoslovak arms then stored 
in Cyprus should be surrendered to the custody of the 
United Nations force in the island. 

Communal violence flared out once more in April 1967, 
when a sharp conflict occurred between elements of the 
Greek Cypriot National Guard and the Turkish Cypriots 
of Mari, a village close to the main road running from 
Nicosia to Limassol. The UN force at once sealed off the 
area and, after a week of negotiation, obtained the consent 
of the Turkish Cypriots to take over the positions domi- 
nating the road which were the actual scene of the fighting. 

ATTEMPTS AT A SETTLEMENT 

Attempts to settle the dispute over Cyprus continued 
throughout the spring and summer of 1967. Sufficient 
progress was made in the course of negotiations between 
Athens and Ankara to render possible a summit meeting 
between the Turkish Prime Minister, Mr. Demirel, and the 
Prime Minister of Greece, Mr. Kollias. The meeting was held 
on the Turkish-Greelc frontier in Thrace, at Kesan and 
Alexandropolis, in September 1967. Under discussion were 
proposals involving the union of Cyprus with Greece, but 
also the establishment in the island of a Turkish base which 
would safeguard the interests of the Turkish Cypriots. The 
negotiations at Kesan and Alexandropolis failed, however, 
to bring about agreement between the Turkish and the 
Greek governments. 

On October 31st, 1967, Mr. Rauf Denkta^, an exiled 
leader of the Turkish Cypriots, returned to Cyprus, only to 
meet with arrest. The Cyprus Government, under pressure 
from Ankara, released Mr. Denkta? on November 12th 
and sent him back to the Turkish mainland. This episode 
led to a swift and, as subsequent events made clear, a 
dangerous reaction on the part of the Greek Cypriot 
National Guard under its commander, General Grivas. The 
Greek Cypriots — in pursuance of a right established earlier 
with UN approval, but then left in abeyance since April 
1967 — attempted, in November 1967, to force police 
patrols through the Turkish Cypriot enclaves of Ayos 
Theodoros and Kophinou — villages commanding the 
important roads running from Nicosia to Larnaca and 
Limassol on the southern shore of the island. Turkish 
resistance was answered with a full-scale assault by the 
National Guard on the villages, leading to considerable loss 
of life amongst the Turks. This renewal of violence led the 
government at Ankara to threaten massive intervention 
in Cyprus and along the Turkish-Greek border in Thrace. 

The National Guard now withdrew its troops from the 
Turkish enclaves. Moreover, the government at Athens 
recalled General Grivas to Greece, the resignation of the 
General from his command in Cyprus following hard on the 


(History) 

order for his recall. Nonetheless, throughout the last two 
weeks of November the situation remained tense. Urgent 
discussions involving Ankara and Athens, the United 
Nations, the personal ambassador of President Johnson of 
the U.S.A. and also the Government at Nicosia led 
eventually to a settlement of the immediate crisis. 

The main lines of the settlement embraced the with- 
drawal from Cyprus of the regular Greek troops introduced 
there, in the guise of “volunteers”, during the course of 
earlier crises and the end of the large-scale preparations for 
war which the Turkish government at Ankara had been 
making in recent weeks. The Turks also pressed for the 
dissolution of the Greek Cypriot National Guard, for the 
handing over of all weapons (including consignments of 
arms arrived earlier from Czechoslovakia) and for the 
enlargement of the UN role in Cyprus for the maintenance 
of law and order there. Between December 8th, 1967, and 
January 16th, 1968, Greek troops, estimated to number 
more than 7,000, did in fact leave Cyprus. On January 17th 
the Greek Government informed the Turkish Government 
that the withdrawal of all Greek troops, except for the 
agreed contingent, had been completed. 

On December 29th, 1967, the Turkish community set 
up a "transitional administration” to administer affairs of 
the Turkish-Cypriot areas “until such time as the pro- 
visions of the i960 Constitution have been fully 
implemented”. The eleven-man administration, with Dr. 
Kiifiik as President and Rauf Denktaf (who was permitted 
to return to Cyprus later, in April) as Vice-President, with 
assignments similar to those of ministers, was to function 
as an executive council, with plans for the establishment 
of a semi-parliamentary House of Representatives. 

The recent trend of events had emphasized the unlikeli- 
hood that enosis of Cyprus with Greece would be achieved 
in the near future. Indeed, the failure of the Turkish- 
Greek negotiations at Kesan and Alexandropolis in 
September 1967 had loft President Makarios free to pursue 
a more immediate solution, acceptable now, perhaps, to 
most of the Greek Cypriots — i.e. to prolong the existence of 
Cyprus as a sovereign independent state. The Archbishop, in 
January 1968, announced that a presidential election would 
be held in February, the objective being to secure a 
mandate for policies which might lead to a settlement of 
the differences existing between the Greek and Turkish 
communities in Cyprus. The opposition elements among 
the Greek Cypriots, favouring union with Greece, put 
forward their own candidate for the presidential office. The 
election thus offered in effect a choice between enosis and 
continued independence for Cyprus. On February 25th 
President Makarios was given a massive majority vote in 
support of his policies. 

The Turkish Cypriots announced earlier the same month 
that in view of the decision of the Greek Cypriot admin- 
istration to hold elections for the Presidency only, the 
Turkish Cypriot community had been obliged to hold 
elections for the Vice-Presidency; Dr. Kiifiik had been the 
only candidate and had been declared elected unopposed.. 

At the same time President Makarios was preparing 
proposals for constitutional reforms under which the 
Turkish Cypriots would be accorded special rights and 
privileges within a unitary state of Cyprus. To prepare the 
ground for an approach towards future agreement between 
the two communities, he' began to raise the restrictions 
which had been enforced on the Turkish Cypriots. During 
the first months of 1968 a series of measures restored to 
them freedom of nfovement and freedom to import into 
their enclaves sugh essential materials as cement, timber and 
iron. / 

Moreover, by- February 1968, the governments of Greece 
and Turkey v^ere engaged once more in discussions to find 
a satisfactory formula for a settlement of the Cyprus 
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question Moves were made towards a resumption of talk* 
between the two communities in Cyprus and Greek 
Cypnot and Turkish Cypriot representatives. led respec- 
tively by Mr Clendes and Mr Denkta? met in Beirut. 
Lebanon, from 2nd to 5th J une Further talks were held u' 
Nicosia from June 24th to Jnl> 25th A commumquf 
issued on July 25th stated that identity of views had beei 1 
established on a number of points but that important 
issues remained which required patient negotiation, i* 
existing gaps were to be narrowed 

The discussions between representatives of the tw«> 
communities were resumed on August 29th and on Novem- 
ber 1st it was announced that written proposals wer£ 
being exchanged on matters which included representation! 
in the legislature The resignation of the Cyprus Minister of 
the Intenor, Mr Georghadjis, on November ist, following 
an allegation in a Greek government report that he had 
been implicated in an attempt on the nfe of the Pnm® 
Minister of Greece (where a military rdgime had been id 
power since 1967), aroused resentment against the Greek 
Government amongst Greek Cypriots Nevertheless the 
Greek andTurkrih Governments werekept closely informed 
of progress w the talks, Mr derides flying to Athens and 
Mr Denkta? visiting Ankara. President Makanos, also, 
visited Athens in September 1968 and January 1969 A 
joint communique issued by Mr Clendes and Mr Denkta? 
on February 4th, 1969, said that written proposals ex- 
changed had concerned the judiciary, the police local 
government, and the executive, as well as the legislature 
Attempts to narrow the gaps on these issues were contin- 
uing Two subcommittees set up within the framework of 
the talks to examine questions of legislative authority 
and independent authorities began work on May 6th 

On February 6th Mr Clendes and Mr Georghadji* 
announced then intention of forming a new political party, 
comprising nationalist elements which supported th« 
Cyprus Government, with a wide popular base The sam® 
day Dr Lyssandes. a left wing politician, announced th® 
formation of another new party President Makar 10* 
issued a statement approving ' the creation of an organized 
Political life" and welcoming ' the initiative taken for th® 
creation of one Party for the nationalist front" 

ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT AND ELECTIONS 

Since early 1969 the National Front, which support* 
Enosis (Union with Greece) has claimed responsibility fo r 
several raids and thefts of arms from police outposts, th® 
shooting and wounding of the Chief of Police, and several 
unsuccessful bomb attacks on Government ministers 
Special legislation was enacted in August 1969 to ban th® 
movement. On March 8th X970 an attempt was made oP 
the life of President Makanos as his helicopter took off 
from the Presidential Palace in Nicosia Five days late r 
security officials prevented former Minister of the Inteno r 
Georghadjis from leaving the island. On the previous day 
he had been found guilty of illegally possessing two loaded 
pistols On March 16th Georghadjis was found shot dead 
in his car near Nicosia It was widely believed that 
Georghadjis was involved in the attempted assassination, 
and at the tnal in November when four Greek Cypnot* 
were found guilty, the suspicion was confirmed by a court 
nihng Disturbances continued m hi ay 1970 with a raid o n 
a Limassol police station when large quantities of arm* 
and ammunition were stolen, fifty members of the banned 
National Front were arrested, of whom 21 were given 
prison sentences ia December 


Despite these events the government felt secure enough 
to hold a general election in July the first since 1960 
The 35 Greek seato in the House of Representatives were 
contested by 141 candidates The results showed that the 
Patriotic (Unified) Party the leadei of the governing 
coalition, lost ground whilst the candidates favouring 
Enosis had little success The Communist AKEL Party 
won all the nine seats it contested however, and thus 
became the second largest party in the chamber The 
President had a few days earlier announced the first major 
cabinet shuffle since he came to power, bringing in six 
new members Separate elections were held for the 15 
Turkish seats in the House of Representatives and for the 
15 communal seats, which together make up the Turkish 
Communal Chamber these are unlikely to be considered 
valid in the event of a settlement being reached, between 
the two communities 

TALKS CONTINUE 

The third round of inter-communal talks were resumed 
on March 23rd 1970, and continued at weekly intervals 
Tattle aQeeted 'oy tne j uiy elections t'ney enheh in^afmre 
on August 17th, with Turkish demands for regional 
autonomy still conflicting with Greek fears of partition 
Before the fourth round began on September 21st, 
President Makanos visited Athens and confirmed the 
Greek Gov eminent s support for the farther handling of 
the situation. After a break of over a month to allow 
consultations between both sides and contacts in the 
U.S.A.. talks continued at fortnightly intervals A 
"package deal solution was proposed by ID Clendes in 
December 1970 and again in January 1971. but on both 
occasions it was rejected b> his Turkish opposite number 
At the same tune relations between the Council of 
Ministers and the House of Representahves became 
strained when members of the Unified Party rejected 
certain proposals in the 1971 budget, a constitutional 
crisis was averted by certain assurances from President 
Makanos Hopes of a settlement between the communities 
rose in February when the government put forward plans 
for the rehabilitation of some Turkish Cypnot refugees to 
their villages on condition that thev live under Greek 
control Mr Denkta? rejected this however, and the talks 
reached deadlock in April following a speech by President 
Makanos m which he referred to Cyprus as "a Greek 
island ' He continued "We shall maintain its unity until 
we have handed it back to Greece ” In an effort to keep 
the talks open UN Seeretarv General, U Thant sent a 
special envoy to meet the Cypnot leaders 
NVhcn the United Nations extended the mandate of its 
Peace-Keeping Force in Cyprus for the nineteenth srx- 
month period in May 1971. U Thant delivered a warning 
that the failure of the inter-commnnal talks could lead to 
a "new and major ensis” which could seriously threaten 
peace and security in the eastern Mediterranean 

The crisis drew closer in July when the Greek Govern- 
ment put pressure on the Greek Cypnot side to make 
further concessions, including specifically the appointment 
of a Turkish Minister in charge of local government, and 
threatened to seek a solution directly with Ankara 
Fresulent Makanos reacted strongly to the suggestion of 
an imposed settlement and as a result of a visit to Moscow, 
succeeded in securing Soviet support for hts view At this 
time the inter-communal talks appeared to be on the 
verge of breakdown 

K GJ.I 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Geographically Cyprus may be divided into four regions 
distinguished by their natural and climatic features. These 
are the north coastal belt including the narrow Kyrenia 
mountain chain; the central plain, known as the Mesaoria, 
from Famagusta and Lamaca to Morphou Bay; the 
mountainous area of the south centre, dominated by the 
Troodos massif with its highest point of Mount Olympus 
(6,400 feet); and the coastal plain of the south running 
from a point west of Lamaca to Limassol and Paphos. 

Of these areas the most significant in the island’s 
economy are the central plain, which is the most densely 
populated and the centre of the island’s grain production, 
and the mountains, in which are situated the mineral 
deposits which form the basis of the important extractive 
industries; the vineyards, state forests and beaches which 
also form the principal tourist attractions on Cyprus. 

The population of Cyprus has increased rapidly in the 
period since the island passed under British rule, at a rate 
of between if per cent and two per cent per annum, and at 
the end of 1968 had reached an estimated 630,000. This 
has been the result of a spectacular fall in the death rate, 
particularly in the infant mortality rate, due to the 
advances in public health which have virtually eliminated 
such diseases as malaria and amoebic dysentry. The 
emergence of a young, mostly literate population, unable 
to be contained by the old agricultural economy, has been 
at the root of most of the island’s economic and political 
problems in the last two decades. Income per head has 
arisen from about £200 in 1961 to around £280 in 1968, 
and is the highest in the area apart from Israel. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the most important single economic 
activity in Cyprus. It provides about 21 per cent of 
domestic production and employs 39 per cent of the labour 
force. Wheat and barley account for one-third of the 
cultivated area, but the island is a net importer of cereals. 
The principal exports are carobs, spring potatoes, tobacco, 
vegetables, grapes and citrus fruit; however, the difficulty 
in marketing recent record crops has led to diversification 
in production towards "exotic” vegetables such as aspara- 
gus, green peppers, aubergines, artichokes, etc. Over 70 per 
cent of agricultural exports are marketed through co- 
operatives, which have done much to improve standards 
of packing and presentation. Viticulture has been an out- 
standing success in recent years, with steadily increasing 
exports of wine, grape juice, raisins as well as fresh grapes. 
Agricultural exports account for just under two-thirds of 
all exports and the proportion is likely to increase. 

About 60 per cent of the land area is cultivated but only 
5 per cent of this is irrigable in the hot summer, and 
because of the extensive fallow system in use on a third of 
the land only one crop in two years is produced in these 
areas. A five-year water study completed in 1968 by the 
UN has shown that the discovery of any new under- 
ground water supplies is unlikely. Already uncontrolled 
pumping has caused an incursion of sea water into some 
citrus areas. 

Agricultural output more than doubled over the last 
ten years. Production of citrus fruits, which accounts for 
about a fifth of total agricultural export earnings, reached 

167.000 tons in 1970, and that of potatoes exceeded 

200.000 tons; in 1969 output of grapes reached a record 
187,500 tons. Cereal production topped 180,000 tons in 
1969, but dropped to 115,000 tons in 1970 owing to drought. 
The value of agricultural exports rose to nearly ££24 


million in 1970, Britain being the island’s largest customer 
and usually taking about a third of the total citrus crop 
and the majority of the spring crop of potatoes. 

Since agriculture is the most important sector of the 
Cyprus economy, substantial efforts are being made by the 
government to strengthen it. In March 1969 the House of 
Representatives passed the Land Consolidation Law, 
aimed at putting an end to land fragmentation and at 
establishing economically viable land holdings through the 
unification and redistribution of existing small plots. 
Laws and customs of inheritance have led to fragmentation 
of ownership on a vast scale. The new Law envisages the 
creation of a Central Land Consolidation Authority which 
will direct, organize and co-ordinate all activities pertaining 
to land consolidation. Two pilot schemes are to be put into 
operation in the Messaoria plain and in Paphos. The 
expectations are that when fully applied land consolidation 
will raise the island's agricultural output by 20 per cent 
though it should be stressed that this is a long-term 
programme. 

Consolidation is not to be confined only to forming 
viable units as far as area is concerned. The construction of 
irrigation channels designed to conserve the use of water, 
new roads to provide ease of access (farmers and shepherds 
in many cases have to pay for the right to cross other 
owners’ properties to reach their own), encouragement of 
terracing in hill farm areas, anti-erosion measures and the 
provision of windbreaks will be carried out in conjunction 
with the programme. All these factors are consistent with 
the second development plan (1967-71) which has made 
agriculture as the basis for growth — with a target increase 
of 50 per cent in agricultural production. Apart from 
jfCio.5 million direct government investment in agricul- 
ture, a further £C8.6 million is to be spent on water 
development. 

INDUSTRY 

Industry (including mining, construction and electricity) 
accounts for 29 per cent of national product and employs 
24 per’ cent of the labour force. The major sectors of 
industry in order of importance are mining (mainly 
copper and iron pyrites), construction, food processing and 
textiles. Industrial firms are predominantly small scale; 
over 90 per cent of all enterprises employ less than four 
people. Nearly half of the labofir force in manufacturing 
firms consists of proprietors and their families. Firms are 
prevented from reaching a scale of production which 
would bring about substantial reductions in costs by the 
restricted size of the local market. The market is restricted 
partly by the small absolute size of the population, but 
also by the relative poverty of rural families which are the 
majority of Cypriots. If industrial efficiency is to be 
improved, manufacturing must attract more investment 
and better entrepreneurs. A more efficient industrial 
sector might be able to sell more abroad. To some extent 
increased efficiency has occured as a result of increased 
capital investment and training of workers. Net value 
added for manufacturing industry rose from £4.7 million in 
1954 to /14.7 million in 1966, and employment from 
26,300 to 31,232. 

The mining industry, ranking second only to agriculture 
in importance for the Cyprus economy, offers little prospect 
for continued growth. Copper (which gave its name to the 
island) is the most important mineral but the mines, which 
have been worked steadily for more than 40 years, are 
becoming depleted and despite fairly widespread pros- 
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rxcting no important new reserves have come to light So 
jar only low grade deposits have been found in any 
quantity and >t will depend upon how pnees fluctuate 
whether it will be economical to work many of these 
Additional reserves which have been found are expected to 
maintain the industry at about the present le\el for at 
least 5 jears and known low grade ore reserves are on a 
sufficient scale to extend this life to 10 years provided that 
prices justify the working of them The three major coppe* 
producing companies are Cyprus Mines Corporation. 
Hellenic Mining Company and Cyprus Surplus and Copper 
Company Asbestos is becoming increasingly important 
and ore reserves are more than adequate at present Mineral 
products provided 35 per cent of the export trade of Cyprus 
in 1968 worth £Ci2 5 million an appreciable improve' 
ment of £C3 4 million on 1967 which undoubtedly owed 
much to the better pnees following the November 1967 
devaluation As output and employment have been declm 
mg in mining and quarrying so they have been using 
slowly in the construction industry and increasing rapidly 
in the pubic utilities There are hones er no plans to 
introduce heavy industries 

The index of manufacturing production rose by 59 P« 
cent between 105 8-60 but employment remained constant 
due to the fact that the sector is undergoing mechanuation 
About 7j per cent of output now emanates from larger 
scale establishments and approximately 60 per cent of net 
value added conies from food beverages tobacco clothing 
and footwear Output and employment are declining u» 
mining and quarrying but rising slowly in the construction 
industry and increasing rapidly in the public utilities. 

TRADE 

Imports rose b> 16 7 per cent to £Cq3 a million in 1970 
and exports rose 10 3 per cent to £0*5 2 million The 
1 lsible trade gap w idened by about £C 8 million to a record 
£C53 million Manufactured goods machinery and equip 
incut account for o\ er one-hall of total Imports and 
food and fuel another quarter The agricultural and 
mineral sectors of the economy account for approximately 
two-thirds and one third of total exports respectively 

In order to facilitate trade the island « principal port of 
Famagusta has been improved and expanded and similar 
extensions are planned for Limassol and Laroaca for 
which it is hoped the International Bank for Reconstruc 
t on and Development will provide assistance Nicosia 
International Airport has been rood enured and expanded 

Most oi the island s trade is with Sterling Area and 
EEC countnes the U K. taking between 3 5 and 40 per 
cent of Cyprus s exports followed by I\ cst Germany with 
about 10 per cent Negotiations began early in 1971 to 
study the island s relationship with the EEC and the 
possibility of an association Diversification of export 
markets is official policy Cyprus has trade and payments 
agreements with most of the east European countries but 
commercial ties with the communist block remain limited 
Trade with the USSR has tripled in value since i960 but 
« still less than 3 per cent of Cyprus total trade 

The large and widening trade deficit has been more than 
offset by invisibles and capital inflow notably tourism 
UK and other military expenditure and Cypriot ex 
patriate remittances and capital inflows This allowed for a 
ns* in gold and foreign exchange reserves which reached. 
4C73 million at the end of 1968 the equivalent of one year s 
imports, The decision to follow the pound sterlings 
devaluation in November 1967 was taken after Cyprus 
important trade competitors Israel and Spain had also 
decided to devalue Any attempt to maintain the old 
parity could have cost the loss of confidence in the Cyprus 
currency If the latter occured a speculative capital outflow 


and/or a cessation of capital inflow would result Either 
would bn detrimental to economic development 

Tourism has been a major grow th industry The cumber 
of visitors to Cyprus has almost trebled between 1965 
(33 246) and 1970 when the figure reached over 126 000 
In addition many cruise passengers visit the island far 
short periods Income from tourism topped £Cy million 
In 1969 From 1966 to early 1970 Cyprus benefitei from 
the U h travel allowance which made Sterling Area 
holidays mote attractive for U K tourists who account 
for some 50 per cent of total tourists Devaluation has also 
helped The Cyprus Gov ernment has shown its interest in 
tourism in recent years by granting long term loans to 
irivate tounst enterprises A /C4 5 million government 
tourist dev elopment is to be built The purchase o' villas 
or plots of bull bng land by expatriates has become in 
ere as ngly common m some parts of the island 

The buyers are mainly British and the villas are used 
as homes for retirement or as holiday cottages Strong 
demand means that high prices are paid and this inflow 
of foreign capital has helped strengthen the balance of 
payments as will expenditure by a substantial foreign 
community 

The U K. military presence m Cyprus is reckoned to 
benefit the economy to the extent of £Cij million De 
pendence of this (and expatriate remittances) is regarded as 
a structual weakness in the external accounts and growth 
In exports and tounst revenue is designed to counteract 
this 


DEVELOPMENT 

The first half of the sixties has been a period of rapid 
economic growth apart from 1964 when national income at 
cunent'pncesfell by 7 pet cent The average annual rate of 
growth for the period 1 962 66 amounted to 5 7 per cent The 
per capita national product at 1958 prices moved from £198 
in 1964 to £231 in 1965 and £244 in 1966 Most of the in 
vestment has been undertaken b> the private sector and has 
oc cured predominantly in two sectors urban housing and 
installations related to the British military base following 
the move from Suez to Cyprus From 1938 to i960 as the 
real value of capital formation declined and agriculture was 
afflicted by baa harvests grew domestic product declined 
and heavy unemployment occurred in urban areas By the 
end of the fifties Cyprus faced some doarly defined 
economic problems First It seemed doubtful if copper 
mining could maintain its previous rate of expansion in 
view ©1 the exhaustion of profitable deposits During the 
sixties mining and quarrying has continued to decline In 
1956 62 Per cent of the total exports of tho island consisted 
of minerals and by 1966 It fell to 38 per cent Very largely 
this is due to the fall In the price of minerals in the inter 
national market but there has also been an expansion of 
agricultural exports at the expense of mineral exports. 
Secondly it was doubtful if Cyprus could continue to 
count on British defence expenditure In the area which 
had been the motive force for past development Thirdly 
private investors tended to avoid directly productive 
activities like manufacturing or agriculture in favour of 
urban real estate Government intervention and planning 
seemed essential to promote future development of the 
economy 

There were two attempts at drawing up a development 
plan in the penod of British rule In 1946 a ten year 
development programme was opened which emphasised 
the development of an electric grid and the provision of 
pure water in rural and more particularly urban areas 
with public health ideas prominent In 1956 a more 
ambitious plan was initiated to cost £38 million of which 
£iz million had been spent by 1959 The great emphas s 
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in this plan was placed upon communications. ^26.1 
million %vas to go on roads, telegraph, ports and airports as 
well as the continuation of the electrification programme. 
Agriculture got £6.35 million and social services £5 million. 
Industry was not included in either plan. (Indeed it is 
doubtful if either could be called a plan since there was no 
consideration of the overall economic position). In 
August 1961 the Government launched a five-year plan of a 
quite different kind. Its overall target was a rate of growth 
of 6 per cent per annum, yielding a per capita income 
increase of 4 per cent per annum which would provide an 
average annual income per head of £175 by 1966. The aim 
of the plan was to revitalise and restructure the economy as 
a means of securing full employment and a healthy balance 
of payments. Among its main objectives were agricultural 
and industrial growth, improvements in water conserva- 
tion and irrigation (essential for agricultural development) 
and expansion of the tourist industry. 

Preliminary results for the plan appear encouraging. The 
annual rate of growth for the gross national product was 
5.7 per cent and 4.6 per cent for the per capita product. By 
the end of the plan per capita real consumption had risen 
from /167 in 1962 to £193 in 1966. Apart from 1964 (a year 
of particularly severe communal strife), the trend in gross 
domestic fixed capital formation was definitely upwards, 
increasing from 18.5 per cent of the gross national product 
in 1962 to 20.4 per cent in 1966. The level of unemployment 
is now very slight and underemployment in rural areas has 
been significantly reduced by the rapid agricultural 
development which has occurred. 

The Second Five-Year Development Plan (published in 
May 1968) envisages at 7 per cent annual growth rate of the 
total investment of £C20o million indicated by the Plan, 
government development expenditure is limited to £C^y 


million, a further £Cg.6 million by public corporations, and 
the private sector is expected to mvest £Cis-6 million. It is 
forecast that only 9 per cent of investment will be foreign in 
origin, compared with the previous Five-Year Plan when 
foreign investment amounted to more than 23 per cent of 
the total required. In outline the Plan’s objectives are to 
improve the balance of payments; to achieve a lesser 
dependence on exogenous (and therefore unpredictable) 
sources of foreign exchange than at present; internally to 
ensure the proper use all of the productive factors of the 
economy; an adequate level of social benefits and more 
balanced regional development. It is hoped to increase 
agricultural products by 50 per cent as well as to double 
agricultural exports. Electric power supplies will be ex- 
panded at a cost of £C6 million and the manufacturing 
sector aims to increase its contribution to gross domestic 
product from 12.2 per cent in 1966 to some 14 per cent in 
1971. The island communications network (road, ports and 
air transport) are to be improved and a tourist total of 
160,000 is planned for 1971. 

Two major problems still hamper economic develop- 
ment. First there is the continued reduction of British 
expenditure on the Cyprus base which has led to unemploy- 
ment. More important is the communal strife between 
Greeks and Turks which has dislocated large areas of the 
island’s economy, particularly the tourist trade. There 
appears to be no economic basis to this conflict, which is 
purely racial and political, but it has now split the island 
into two distinct economic units. Moreover, the future of 
the British base is very problematical and if it goes, expen- 
ditures which have in recent years amounted to about one 
fifth of the national income will cease. Finally, the conflict 
has endangered the flow of aid and private investment 
upon which the success of any plan ultimately depends. 

B.R. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Ami 

(square miles) 

Po 

(i97‘ 

PULATION 
> estimates) 



Total 

1 

Cultivated 

Total ! 

Greeks j 

Turks | 

Nicosia 

(capital) 

Birth Rats 
( per *000) 1 

Death Rate 
( per ’000) 

3 57* 

3,300 

633 000 

518 000 

115000 ' 

125 000 

21 3 1 

6 8 


Limassol 51,500 Famagusta 42 500, Larnaca 21 400 Paphos 11.800, Kyrema 4 900 Immigrants nil, Emigrants 2,318. 


EMPLOYMENT 

{*969) 


Agriculture 

96 000 

Manufacturing and Construction 

60900 


5,roo 

Commerce and Administration 

45 5°° 

Services 

19 9°o 

Military 

6 200 

Other . 

j 28400 


AGRICULTURE 

PRODUCTION 


( 000 tons! 
(million gals ) 

I.: :.l 


Wheat 

Bailey 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Carobs 


1970 


7 

10 

95 

45 

27 


EXPORTS (tons) 



X9<*S 1 

1969 

1970 

Citrus Fruit . 
Potatoes 

Carrots , 

Grapes . 

Raisins . 

130 639 1 

134 589 

*30 999 

*35.530 

117009 

*58 073 

*4.334 j 


*5557 

10075 

4 364 1 

**.*77 

5 333 

I 10.114 
, 6330 


EXPORTS OF CITRUS FRUIT (tons) 



1968 

I969 

1970 

Oranges . . 1 

Grapefruit 

Lemons . . 1 

Others . 

74856 
33.735 
22.507 | 
54. j 

86O75 

33 0 48 
*4 9XS | 
540 

76.47* 

33 899 

19 846 
783 


u »«tock (1970) 435 000 sheep. 360000 goats. *15 000 pigs, 35 5 oo cattle 
Fishing (1969) Value of catch £418,000 
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MININQ 

EXPORTS 


(tons) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Asbestos ..... 

Chromite ..... 

Cupreous concentrates 

Cement copper .... 

Cupreous pyrites .... 
Iron pyrites ..... 
Gypsum ..... 

Terra umbra ..... 
Yellow ochre ..... 
Other minerals .... 

18,541 

26,948 

44> 62 5 

8,773 

183,673 

710,260 

13.247 

6,143 

456 

5 U 07 

17,614 

23.779 

61,922 

11,398 

14U131 

802,368 

10,837 

6,569 

570 

12,376 

18,842 
26,467 
62,780 
9,412 
84,660 
834, 0S2 
9 , 3 oo 

8,731 

550 

12,902 

23.752 

30.752 
53 , 0 X 1 
10,961 
94.532 

805, 1S3 
4.508 
6.843 

444 

19.552 


INDUSTRY 

MANUFACTURING AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 
(/’ooo) 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

12,400 

| 

14,200 

16,300 

18,000 

19,900 

22,400 

24,200 


* Estimated. 


FINANCE 

£i Cyprus ■= 1,000 mils. 

£i Cyprus=£i sterling; 416.6 mils=U.S. $1. 
£100 Cyprus = £100 sterling = U.S. $240. 


BUDGET 1969 
(£) 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


Direct Taxes ..... 

6 , 591.350 

Agriculture and Forests 


700,365 

Indirect Taxes ..... 

13,480,000 

Water Development . 

• 

192,725 

Fees, Charges and Reimbursements 

3,3x0,049 

Public Works .... 

. 

659.494 

Interest on Public Money . 

2,271,600 

Cyprus Army and Tripartite Agreement 

144,201 

Rents and Royalties .... 

495,000 

Customs and Excise . 


311.043 

Fines and Forfeitures .... 

72,000 

Public Debt Charges . 


i. 37 8 .693 

Lotteries ...... 

830,000 

Pensions and Grants . 


1,164,500 

Miscellaneous ..... 

337 .oio 

Cost of Living Allowances . 


1,187,000 

Sales of Immovable Property 

5.000 

Medical ..... 


1.700,302 



Police ..... 


2,078,190 



Subsidies and Contributions 


1,300,000 



Education Grants 


4,006,633 



Other >t . 


9 . 776.323 

Total ..... 

27,392,009 

Total 

* 

24 . 599,469 


197t Budget: Revenue /37,90c, 000; Expenditure £32,300,000; Transfer to Consolidated Fund of the Republic £5,600,000. 
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DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 1969 

tfl 


Water Development . 
Road Network . 
Harbours . 

Agriculture 

Commerce and Industry 
Airports . 


*.566,538 
X.693.245 
X, 161,218 
1,302,270 
520,362 
440,910 


1971 Development Budjet: Total expenditure £16.843,000 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

(£ million) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

Gross Domestic Product . 

150 6 

165 1 

188.5 

of trAteA 

Agriculture 

32 1 

3* 7 

39 0 

Construction ..... 

lo 4 

12 2 

14 5 

Income from abroad .... 

0 4 

6 9 

7 * 

Gross National If . come 

157-0 

172 0 

195 7 

£i» depreciation allowances 

-7.6 


-9 5 

Net National Income 


163 8 

186 2 

Indirect taxes less subsidies 

II 8 

13 1 

14 2 

Net National Product .... 

I6l 2 

176 9 

200 4 

Depredation allowances 


3 2 

9 3 

Gross National Product .... 

I6S.8 

183.1 

209 9 

Balance 0! exports and Imports of goods and 
services, and borrowing 


IX . 0 

17 0 

Available Resources 

x 77 • 3 

196 I 

226 9 

of irAirA • 

Private consumption expenditure . 

TI 5 9 

126 3 

14! 1 

Government consumption expenditure 

18 7 

20 9 

24 0 

Gross fixed capital formation . 


41 6 


Increase in stocks .... 

3 9 

O 2 

3 6 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 

Juno 30th, 1969* £16,716.000, 
Juno 30th, 1970’ £17,891,000. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
(1967-100) 



1568 

1969 

1970 

All Items 

Food and Drinks . 

Rent 

Tuel and Light 
Household Equipment 
Household Operations 
Clothing and Footwear 
Miscellaneous 

' r 1 

193.8 
*04 3 

99-9 
194.2 
*99 5 
193.8 
- 191.5 

196 4 

106.2 

108 6 

101. 1 

104.2 

112 3 
104.7 

102 4 

I08 3 

108 8 
rro r 

106 2 

102 5 

116 0 

107 9 

104 2 
”3 x 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS— ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

{£ million) 





1966 

1967 

1968 

Goods and Services: 






Merchandise .... 


. 

— 20.4 

— 23.3 

—26.6 

Travel ..... 



3-6 

4-3 

5-8 

Military ..... 



22.1 

23-5 

24-5 

Official aid .... 



0.4 

0.3 

o -3 

Insurance and freight 



- 5-3 

- 5-7 

— 6.8 

Investment income . 



- 4-3 

- 3 -o 

- 3-7 

Travel and passenger fares 



- 4.6 

- 5 -o 

- 5-7 

Current Balance . 



1.4 

1.4 

— 0.4 

Capital and Monetary Gold: 





0.8 

Short-term capital . 



o -3 

0.4 

Long-term loans 



0.7 

0.2 

- 0.3 

Other private long-term capital . 



2.7 

3-5 

4.2 

Other official long-term capital . 



— 0.2 

- 0.5 

- 0.5 

Capital Balance ..... 
Net Errors and Omissions (incl. Multilateral 

3-5 

3-6 

4.2 

Adjustments) .... 

. 

• 

— 0.6 

2.8 

0.4 

Overall Balance 

* 

• 

4-3 

7.8 

4.2 


LONG TERM LOANS 
(£’ooo) 



1966 

1967 

1968 

I.B.R.D. (Electricity Authority) 

1.257 

472 

210 

German Federal Republic 

89 


— 

U.S.A. (P.L. 480 program) 

102 

139 

11 

Total .... 

1,448 

1 6ll 

221 


UNITED NATIONS PEACE-KEEPING FORCE 
IN CYPRUS 


Composition of Force 



Military 

Police 

Australia .... 



5 ° 

Austria (medical unit) 

55 

45 

Canada .... 

595 


Denmark .... 

289 

40 

Finland ..... 

2 58 


Ireland ..... 

418 

— 

Sweden ..... 

283 

40 

United Kingdom 

1,070 


Total 

2,995 

175 


There are 40 civilians attached to UNFICYP. Grand total : 

3,210 


Finance 

Provisional estimate of cost of UN Forces March 1964 to 
June 1970 was §115,000,000. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

(/’ooo) 



• Excluding NAAFI imports. 


COMMODITIES Cf’ooo) 


Imports* 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Exports 

1968 

1969 

1970 



11,832 


Food .... 

16,318 

18.846 

19 . 23 ° 

Beverages and Tobacco 


1,136 

1,190 

Oranges 

3.841 

4.352 

3.683 


1.977 

1.859 

2.2S4 

Potatoes 

4.426 



Mineral Fuels and Lubri- 


Beverages and Tobacco 

3.405 

3.844 

3.849 


6,006 



Crude Materials, Inedible . 

13.143 

12 . 94 1 

14.859 

Petroleum Products 

5 . 63 * 

5.976 

6.629 

Iron Pyntes . 

3.063 

3.172 

2.588 

Animal and Vegetable Oils 


Cupreous Concentrates . 

4.005 

4.370 

5.357 





Copper Cement 

2-773 

2,264 

3,533 


6.892 


7.620 

Mineral Fuels and Lnbri- 

46 





25.023 


cants .... 

30 

16 

Iron and Steel 

3 . 3 Si 

4.740 

5 . 74 ° 

Animal and Vegetable Oils 




Machinery and Transport 

and Fats 

3*4 

221 

135 

Equipment 


23.816 


Chemicals 


390 

249 

Non-electric Machinery . 


8.489 

10,503 

Manufactures . 

514 


1.024 

Electrical Machinery 

4 . 37 * 

5.392 

6.415 

Machinery and Transport 


2.381 

883 


Transport Equipment . 
Miscellaneous Manufactures 

5.633 


10.607 

6,706 

Equipment . 

Miscellaneous Manufactures 

*. 75 * 

809 

3.579 

Other Items, n.e s. . 

3 . 13 * 

2.074 

2.275 

Other Items, n e.s. . 

568 

503 

685 

Total 

70.945 

86,462 

98,229 

Total 

36.959 

40.903 

45.189 


• Excluding NAAFI imports. 


Austria 
Btlpan . 

France 

German Fed. Repnbli 

Greece 

India . 

Israel . 

Italy . . , 

Japan . , 

Lebanon 

Netherlands 

Netherlands Antilles 

Portugal 

Sweden 

\ ■ 
United Kingdom . 
U.S.A. . 

Yugoslavia . 


1968 

1969 

768 

721 

1.220 

1.582 

3.093 

3,928 

5.'365 

6.897 

2,929 

4.071 

587 

505 

1.475 

1.595 

7.585 


2, t68 


732 

1.140 

2,228 


368 


1,062 

656 

1.151 

1.205 

221 


1,606 

2,319 

23.895 

26 , 3°9 

3.459 

4.095 

573 

1,736 


COUNTRIES (fooo) 


Belgium 

Czechoslovakia . 
Denmark . 

France 

German Dem. Republic 
German Fed. Republic 
Greece 
Israel . 

Italy . 

Lebanon 
Netherlands 
Spain . 

Sweden . , 

Turkey 
U.S.S.R. . 

United Kingdom . 
U.S.A. 


* Excluding NAAFI imports. 
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1968 

1969 

1970 

414 

537 

295 

371 

360 

37 2 


295 

415 

i .°47 

942 

1,198 

433 

830 

1,014 

6.955 

6.994 

8,115 

775 

1,006 


363 

552 


1.893 

2.786 

2.576 

450 

447 

549 

1.979 

1.563 

1.404 

1,851 

1.098 

1.031 

240 
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38 3 

70 

219 

253 

1.837 

2.410 

2,289 

13.724 

16,028 

17.352 

513 

522 

512 
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TRANSPORT 


ROADS 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Cars 

33.228 

35.424 

4°> I 35 

46,463 

Taxis 

1,817 

1,918 

2,103 

2,386 

Lorries . 

12,738 

12,795 

13,455 

13.897 

Motor Cycles . 

10,661 

n.293 

12,096 

I 3 . 33 I 

Tractors 

5.032 

6,078 

6,298 

7,037 

Total . 

63 . 47 6 

67,508 

74,087 

83.114 


SHIPPING 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Vessels* Entered (’000 net reg. tons) 

# 

■gm 

4,510 

4,867 

4,667 

Goods Loaded (’000 tons) 

• 


1,532 

1,496 

1,527 

Goods Unloaded (’000 tons) . 

• 

wm 

1,016 

1,265 

1,418 


* Steam or motor vessels. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
CYPRUS AIRWAYS 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Kilometres flown . 

i, 453 .o o o 

1,714,000 

1,651,000 

n.a. 

Passenger arrivals . 

116,626 

133.925 

165,544 

174,681 

Passenger departures 

120,268 

133,229 

167,309 

174,633 

Freight landed (tons) 

1.339 

1,150 

1,402 

1,644 

Freight cleared (tons) 

2,059 

3,277 

3 , 93 ° 

6,119 


TOURISM 


VISITORS* 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

United Kingdom 

35,976 

4 * > 97 ° 

56,132 

60,056 

Israel ..... 

1,614 

3,320 

4,718 

3,814 

Greece ..... 

6,542 

8,292 

9,964 

9,305 

United States 

6,471 

11,428 

X0,720 

10,401 

Lebanon .... 

2,367 

3,415 

7 ,i 34 

8,995 

Total (inc. others) . 

68,397 

88,472 

118,006 

126,580 


* Excluding one-day visitors. 


Tourist Earnings: (1966) /3.6m.; (1967) £4.3™..; (1968) £5.801.; (1969) £7.701. 
Number of Hotel Beds: (1966) 6,020; (1967) 6,379; (1968) 6,612; (1969) 7,244. 
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education 

(1970-71) 



| GRE2K ! 

| Turkish* 

Establish- 

ments 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Establish- 1 
[ ments 

Pupils 

Elementary .... 


2,206 

68,054 

f 227 

16.700 

Secondary (Public) . 

41 

1.074 



1 

Secondary (Private) 




n a. 


Technical and Vocational 

10 

2S3 




Teacher Training . 

j 1 

19 

279 

1 1 

1 

J 


• Figures refer to 1965-46. 


Source: Ministry of Finance, Department of Statistics and Research, Nicosia 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

SUMMARY 

The Constitution entered into force on August i 6 th, i960, on which date Cyprus became an Independent Republic. In March, 

1961 Cyprus was accepted as a member of the Commonwealth. 


Article i 

The State of Cyprus is an independent and sovereign 
Republic with a presidential regime, the President being 
Greek and the Vice-President being Turkish, elected by the 
Greek and the Turkish Communities of Cyprus respectively 
as hereinafter in this Constitution provided. 

Articles 2-5 

The Greek Community comprises all citizens of the 
Republic who are of Greek origin and whose mother tongue 
is Greek or who share the Greek cultural traditions or who 
are members of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The Turkish Community comprises all citizens of the 
Republic who are of Turkish origin and whose mother 
tongue is Turkish or who share the Turkish cultural 
traditions or who are Moslems. 

Citizens of the Republic who do not come within the 
above provisions shall, within three months of the date of 
the coming into operation of this Constitution, opt to 
belong to either the Greek or the Turkish Community as 
individuals, but, if they belong to a religious group, shall 
opt as a religious group and upon such option they shall be 
deemed to be members of such Community. 

The official languages of the Republic are Greek and 
Turkish. 

The Republic shall have its own flag of neutral design 
and colour, chosen jointly by the President and the Vice- 
President of the Republic. 

The Greek and the Turkish Communities shall have the 
right to celebrate respectively the Greek and the Turkish 
national holidays. 

Articles 6-35 

Fundamental Rights and Liberties 

Articles 36-53 

President and Vice-President 

The President of the Republic as Head of the State 
represents the Republic in all its official functions; signs 
the credentials of diplomatic envoys and receives the 
credentials of foreign diplomatic envoys; signs the creden- 
tials of delegates for the negotiation of international 
treaties, conventions or other agreements; signs the letter 
relating to the transmission of the instruments of ratifica- 
tion of any international treaties, conventions or agree- 
ments; confers the honours of the Republic. 

The Vice-President of the Republic as Vice-Head of the 
State has the right to be present at all official functions; at 
the presentation of the credentials of foreign diplomatic 
envoys; to recommend to the President the conferment of 
honours on members of the Turkish Community which 
recommendation the President shall accept unless there 
are grave reasons to the contrary. The honours so conferred 
will be presented to the recipient by the Vice-President if 
he so desires. 

The election of the President and the Vice-President of 
the Republic shall be direct, by universal suffrage and 


secret ballot, and shall, except in the case of a by-election, 
take place on the same day but separately. 

The office of the President and of the Vice-President 
shall be incompatible with that of a Minister or of a 
Representative or of a member of a Communal Chamber or 
of a member of any municipal council including a Mayor 
or of a member of the armed or security forces of the 
Republic or -with a public or municipal office. 

The President and Vice-President of the Republic are 
invested by the House of Representatives. 

The President and the Vice-President shall hold office 
for a period of five years. 

The Executive power is ensured by the President and the 
Vice-President of the Republic. 

The President and the Vice-President of the Republic 
in order to ensure the executive power shall have a Council 
of Ministers composed of seven Greek Ministers and three 
Turkish Ministers. The Ministers shall be designated 
respectively by the President and the Vice-President of 
the Republic who shall appoint them by an instrument 
signed by them both. 

The decisions of the Council of Ministers shall be taken 
by an absolute majority and shall, unless the right of 
final veto or return is exercised by the President or the 
Vice-President of the Republic or both, be promulgated 
immediately by them. 

The executive power exercised by the President and the 
Vice-President of the Republic conjointly consists of: 

Determining the design and colour of the flag. 

Creation or establishment of honours. 

Appointment of the members of the Council of Ministers. 

Promulgation by publication of the decisions of the 
Council of Ministers. 

Promulgation by publication of any law or decision 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

Appointments and termination of appointments as in 
Articles provided. 

Institution of compulsory military service. 

Reduction or increase of the security forces. 

Exercise of the prerogative of mercy in capital cases. 

Remission, suspension and commutation of sentences. 

Right of references to the Supreme Constitutional Court 
and publication of Court decisions. 

Address of messages to the House of Representatives. 

The executive power exercised by the President consists 
of: 

Designation and termination of appointment of Greek 
Ministers. 

Convening and presiding of the meetings of the Council 
of Ministers. 

Right of final veto on Council decisions and on laws or 
decisions of the House of Representatives concerning 
foreign affairs, defence or security. 

Right of recourse to the Supreme Constitutional Court. 

Publication of the communal laws and decisions of the 
Greek Communal Chamber. 

Prerogative of mercy in capital cases. 

Addressing messages to the House of Representatives. 
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CYPRUS— (The 

The executive power exercised by the Vice President 
consists of 

Designation and termination of appointment of 
Turkish Ministers 

Asking the President for the convening of the Council 
of Ministers and being present and taking part in the 
discussions 

Right of final veto on Council decisions and on laws or 
decisions of the House of Representatives concerning 
foreign affairs defence or security 
Right of recourse to the Supreme Constitutional Court. 
Publication of the commu n al laws and decisions of the 
Turkish Communal Chamber 
Prerogative of mercy in capital cases 
Addressing messages to the House of Representatives 

ARTICLES 54-60 

Council of Ministers 

The Council of Ministers shall exercise executive power 
in all matters other than those which are within the 
competence of a Communal Chamber, including the 
following 

General direction and control of the government of the 
Republic and the direction of general policy 
Foreign affairs defence and security 
Co-ordination and supervision of all public services 
Supervision and disposition of property belonging to 
the Republic 

Consideration of Bills to be introduced to the House of 
Representatives by a Minister 
Making of any order or regulation for the carrying into 
effect of any law as provided by such law 
Consideration of the Budget of the Republic to bo 
introduced to the House of Representatives 

Articx.es 61-85 

House ol Representatives 

The legislative power of the Republic shall be exercised 
by the House of Representatives in ail matters except 
those expressly reserved to the Communal Chambers 

The number of Representatives shall be fifty 

Provided that such number may be altered by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives earned by a majority 
comprising two-thirds of the Representatives elected hy 
the Greek Community and two-thirds of the Representa- 
tives elected by the Turkish Community 

Out 0! the number of Representatives 70 per cent shall 
be elected by the Greek Community and 30 per cent by the 
Turkish Community separately from amongst their 
members respectively, and, m the case of a contested 
election, by universal suffrage and by direct and secret 
ballot held on the same day 

The term of office of the House of Representatives shall 
be for a ptnod of five years 

The President of the House of Representatives shall be a 
Greek, and shall be elected by the Representatives elected 
by the Greek Community, and the Vice-President shall be 
« Turk and shall be elected by the Representatives elected 
by the Turkish Community 


COHSTITUTION) 

Articles 86-1 rr 

Communal Chamber* 

The Greek and the Turkish Communities respectively 
shall elect from amongst their own members a Communal 
Chamber 

The Communal Chambers shall, in relation to their 
respective Community, have competence to exercise 
legislative power solely with regard to the following 

All religious educational, cultural and teaching matters 
Personal status composition and instances of courts 
dealing with civil disputes relating to personal 
status and to religious matters 
Imposition of personal taxes and fees on members of 
their respective Community in order to provide for 
their respective needs 

Articles 1 12-121, 126-1x8 

Officer* 0! the Republic 

Articles 123-125 

The Public Service 

The public service shall be composed as to 70 per cent of 
Greeks and as to 30 per cent of Turks 

Articles 129-132 

The Forces of the Republic 

The Republic shall have an army of two thousand men 
of whom 60 per cent shall be Greeks and 40 per cent shall 
be Turks 

The security forces of the Repubbc shall consist of the 
police and gendarmerie and shall have a contingent of 
two thousand men The forces shall be composed as to 
70 per cent of Greeks and as to 30 per cent of Turks 

Articles 133 164 

The Court* 

(See section Judicial System) r 

Articles 165-199 

Financial, Mucellansous, Final and Tran*iUonal previsions 

Note The following measures have been passed by the 
House of Representatives since January 1964, when the 
Turkish members withdrew 

1 The amalgamation of the High Court and the Supremo 
Constitutional Court 

2 The abolition of the Greek Communal Chamber and 
the creation of a Ministry of Education. 

3 The unification of the Municipalities 

4 The unification of the Police and the Gendarmerie 

5 The creation of a military force by providing that 
persons between the ages of eighteen and fifty can be 
called upon to serve in the National Guard 

6 The extension of the term of office of the President 
and the House of Representatives by one year from 
July 1965. extended by a further year, July 1966; 
extended by a further year July 1967 

7 New electoral provisions, abolition of separate Greek 
and Turkish rolls abolition of post of Vice-President 
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CYPRUS — (The Government, Diplomatic Representation) 

THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 
President: Archbishop Makarios. 

In the presidential elections of February 1968 Arch- 
bishop Makarios defeated Dr. Takis Evdokas (Enosis) by 
220,911 votes to 8,577. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(July 1971) 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Spyros Kyprianou. 

Minister of Finance: Andreas Patsalides. 

Minister of Communications and Works: Nicolaos 
Roussos. 


Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: Panayotis 
Toumazis. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: Andreas Loizides. 

Minister of the Interior and Defence: Epaminondas 
Komodromos. 

Minister of Justice: George Ioannides. 

Minister of Labour and Social Insurance: Andreas Mavro- 

MATIS. 

Minister of Education: Erixos Petrides. 

Minister of Health: Michael Glykys. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATIVES OF CYPRUS ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador; (CA) Charge d’ Affaires; (HC) High Commissioner. 


Federal Republic of Germany: Tasos Panayides, Bad 
Godesberg (A). 

Greece: Nicos Kranidiotis, Athens (A). 

Turkey: Ahmet Zaim, Ankara (A). 

U.S.S.R.: Demos Hadjimiltis, Moscow (A) (also accred. 
to Czechoslovakia). 


United Arab Republic: Antis Soteriades, Cairo (A). 

United Kingdom: Costas Ashiotis, London (HC). 

U.S.A.: Zenon Rossides, Washington (A), (also head of 
Mission to the United Nations, New York). 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO CYPRUS 
(In Nicosia, except where otherwise stated.) 

(E) Embassy; (HC) High Commission; (L) Legation. 


Argentina: Rome, Italy (E). 

Austria: Athens 148, Greece (E). 

Belgium: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Brazil: Tel Aviv, Israel (E). 

Bulgaria: 15 St. Paul St. (E); Charge d' Affaires: Gatco 
Gatcev. 

Canada: Tel- Aviv, Israel (HC). 

China, Republic (Taiwan): 3 Papanicoli St. (E); Ambassa- 
dor: Mathew Tseng-hua Liu. 

Colombia: Jerusalem, Israel (E). 

Cuba: Beirut, Lebanon (L). 

Czechoslovakia: 5 Glafkos St. (E); Ambassador: Panol 
Mailing. 

Denmark: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Federal Republic of Germany: 10 Nikitaras St. (E); Ambas- 
sador: Dr. Alexander Torok. 

Finland: Rome, Italy (E). 

France: 43 Savvas G. Rotsides St. (E); Ambassador : Jean 
de Garnier des Garets. 

Greece: 8-10 Byron Ave. (E); Ambassador: Co^tantinos 
Panayotakos. | 

Hungary: Athens, Greece (E). \ 

India: Beirut, Lebanon (HC). \ 

Israel: 27 Androcleous St. (E); Ambassador: \Shaul 
Bar-Haim. \ 

Italy: 7 Alexander Diomedes St. (E); Ambassador: Alles- 
SANDRO CAPECE M. DI BUGANO. 

\ 

Ivory Coast: Jerusalem, Israel (E). 

Japan: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 


Lebanon: 1 Queen Olga St. (E); Ambassador: Alexandre 
Ammoun. 

Netherlands: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Nigeria: Rome, Italy (HC). 

Norway: Tel- Aviv, Israel (E). 

Pakistan: Beirut, Lebanon (HC). 

Poland: Athens, Greece (E). 

Romania: 8 Catsonis St. (E); Charge d’ Affaires: Stelian 
Pereanou. 

Spain: Damascus, Syria (E). 

Sudan: Athens, Greece (E). 

Sweden: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Switzerland: Tel-Aviv, Israel (E). 

Syrian Arab Republic: 28 Stassinos Ave. (E); Chargl 
d' Affaires: Mohammed Jouheir Accad. 

Turkey: 10 Server Somuncuoglu St. (E); ChargS d’ Affaires: 
Ercument Yavuzalp. 

U.S.S.R.: 4 Gladstone St. (E); Ambassador: Nikita P. 
Tolubeyev. 

United Arab Republic: 3 Egypt Ave. (E); Ambassador: 

Salah el din Mohamed Sharawey. 

United Kingdom: Alexander Pallis St. (HC); High Com- 
missioner: Peter Ramsbotham. 

U.S.A.: Therissos St. (E); Ambassador : David H. Popper. 
Vatican: 2 Victoria Rd. (Apostolic Nunciature); Apostolic 
Delegate: Pio Laghi. 

Yugoslavia: 2 Vasilissis Olgas St. (E); Ambassador: 
DUSAN BLAGOJEVld. 

Cyprus also has diplomatic relations with Congo 
Democratic Republic, Ethiopia, Ghana, Somalia and 
Uganda. 
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CYPRUS— (Parliament, Political Pasties, 
PARLIAMENT 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The House of Representatives consists of 50 members 
Thirty five Greeks are elected by the Greek community 
and 15 Turks by the Turkish community (The Turkish 
members have cot attended the House since ] anuary 1964 ) 
Election is for a term of five years 
PtttidinV. Gmtcos Clerides (Greek) 

Elections for tub Greek Representatives 
(July 3th *970) 


Party 

Seats 

Unified Party 

*5 

AKEL (Communist Party) 

9 

Progressive Front 

1 

EDEK (Unified Democratic Union) 

3 

Independents (Pro-Go\ eminent) 

2 

Total 

35 


British Sovereign Base Areas, etc ) 

DEK— Democratic National Party (Demokrahkon Ethn'^on 
Kotnma) Archbishop Makanos Ave . Nicosia f *9 00. 
opposition party pledged to Emms and governed by 
Central Committee of 17 mems secured 9 8 per ednt of 
votes in the 1970 elections Chair Dr Takis Evd^kas* 
Gen Sec Folycartos Petrides publ Gnomi (weekly) 
United Democratic Youth Organization (£ma«<* 

hratik 1 Organosts Neolaias — EDOS) FOB 1980, 
Nicosia, f 1959 16 000 mems Pres Pa^Ikos 

Peonides, Gen Sec Poms CiiRisronms. Org Sec 

NlCOS ClIRTSTODOULOU 

BRITISH SOVEREIGN BASE 
AREAS 

AKROTIRI and DHEKELIA 
Administrator: Air Afarshal William Derek Hodcki^son, 
CB.CBE.DFC APC RAF 

Chief Officer 0 ! Administration: J E Carrctuers 
S enior Judg* ot Senior Judge'* Court: W A Siue, »< d e , 

QC. 


THE COMMUNAL CHAMBERS 

The Greek Communal Chamber was abolished la 1965 
and its former functions are now performed by the 
Ministry of Education 

The Turkish Communal Chamber continues to legislate 
on matters of a communal nature (e g religion education 
and social affairs) Members are elected for a five-year 
term, and the President and Vice-President are elected by 
the members 


Resident Judge ot Judge’* Court: J P Murphy 
U nder the Cyprus Act i960 the United Kingdom 
retained so\ ereignty in two sovereign base areas and this 
was recognised in the Treaty of Establishment Signed 
between the U K , Greece Turkey and the Republic °* 
Cyprus in August, i960 The base areas cover 99 square 
miles The Treaty also conferred on Britain certain fights 
within the Republic, including rights of movement ai»d the 
use of specified training areas 


Turtlsh Chambtr: 

Pr»sid«nf ; IUut Dbnkta? 
Vki-Pmldent: Dr. § Kxazim 
30 elected members 


UNITED NATIONS 
PEACE-KEEPING FORCE IN 
CYPRUS 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Unified Party (Emeon) Diagoras St , Chantedair Building 
Nicosia f i960 Greek supporters of Archbishop 
Makanos maintains the Hellenic character of the state 
nght of pnvate ownership 15 seats in the House of 
Representatives Chair Glavcos Clerides 
Cy prat Turkish National Union {Kibns MilU Ttirh BirhgC) 
f 1939 formed out of the Cyprus is Turkish Party, 
is mainly concerned with the welfare of the Turkish 
minority stands for full implementation of the London 
and Zhnch agreements which established the 1959 
Constitution anti -Communist, 15 seats in House of 
Representatives, Chairman Dr KO9OK, Vice-Chairman 
Osman Orek 

AKEL— Progressiva Party of the Working People ( A nor - 

thoUkon Komma Ergazomenou Loou) 1 Spyrou Lam 
brou St Nicosia f 194s. the Communist Party of 
Cyprus over 14 000 mems 9 scats in the House of 
Representatives Sec -Gen Ezekias Papaioanyou 
Progressive Front [Proodcjtikt Parataxis) Dionysslos 
Solomos Sq Nicosia f 1970 sponsored by the right 
wing farmers union pro Government 7 seats ir» tho 
House. Chair Dr Odysseas Ioannides 
EDEK— Umbel Democratic Union ot the Centro (Cm« 
Demoeratik 1 Enosts K/nlrou) t 1969 moderate left 
wing party which supports the Government and stands 
for nationalization of mining companies and elimina- 
tion of foreign military bases 2 seats in the House 
uiair Vassos Lyssarides 


UNHCYP 

P.o. Box 1642, NIeosU, Cyprus 
Set up for three months in March 1964 (subsequently 
extended at intervals of three or six months) to keep the 

K e between the Greek and Turkish communities and 
to solve outstanding issues between them 
Commander: Maj Gen D Prem Chand 
Special Representative of the UN 8ecretary-Gen*ral: 
Dr Bibiano Osorio-Tafall (Mexico) 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Supreme Court: Nicosia 

President: Hon Mr Justice G S Vassiliaoes 
Judges: Hon Mr Justice M A ThiantafyU-ides, 
Hon Mr Justice J P Joseph ides, Hop Mr. 
Justice A. S Stavrinides Hon Mr Justice L 
N L0120U, Hon Mr Justice T HadjianastaSSIOU 
The Supreme Court is tho final appellate court m the 
Republic and the final adjudicator in matters of consti- 
tutional and administrative law, including recourse* on 
conflict of competence between state organs on questions 
of the constitutionality of Jaws, etc. It deals with appeals 
from Ass no Courts and District Courts as well as from the 
decisions of its own single judges when exercising original 
jurisdiction in certain matters such as prerogative orders 
of habeas corpus, mandamus, certiorari , etc , a n d in 
admiralty and certain matrimonial causes 
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CYPRUS — (Religion, The Press) 


Assize Courts and District Courts: 

As required by the Constitution a law was passed in 
i960 providing for the establishment, jurisdiction and 
powers of courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction, i.e. of 
six District Courts and six Assize Courts. 

Ecclesiastical and Communal Courts: 

There are seven Orthodox Church tribunals having 
exclusive jurisdiction in matrimonial causes between 
members of the Greek Orthodox Church. Appeals go from 
these tribunals to the appellate tribunal of the Church. 

Civil disputes relating to personal status of members of 
the Turkish Community are dealt .with by two Communal 
Courts. There is also a communal appellate court to which 
appeals may be made from the decisions of the courts of 
first instance. 

Supremo Council of Judicature: Nicosia. 

The Supreme Council of Judicature is composed of the 
Attorney-General, the President and the two senior Judges 
of the Supreme Court, the senior District Court President, 
the senior District Court Judge and a practising advocate 
of at least twelve years practice. 

It is responsible for the appointment, promotion, 
transfer, etc., of the judges exercising civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in the District Courts and the Assize Courts. 


RELIGION 

Greeks form 80 per cent of the population and most of 
them belong to the Orthodox Church. Most Turks (18 
per cent of the population) are Muslims. 


Greek Orthodox . 

. 449,000 

Muslims (Turks) . 

. 104,000 

Armenian Apostolic 


Maronite 

. 3,000 

Anglican J 


Roman Catholic > 

. 18,000 

Other J 



The Orthodox Church ot Cyprus: Archbishopric of Cyprus, 
P.O. Box 1130, Nicosia: f. 45 a.d.; the Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church of Cyprus, a part of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, enjoys the privilege of independence 
with the right to elect its own Archbishop. 500,000 
members. 

Archbishop of Nova Justiniana and all Cyprus: Arch- 
bishop Makarios III. 

Metropolitan of Paphos: Bishop Yennadios. 
Metropolitan of Kitium: Bishop Anthimos. 
Metropolitan of Kyrenia: Bishop Kyprianos. 

Suffragan Bishop of Constantia: Bishop Chrysostomos 
Suffragan Bishop of Amathus: Bishop Kallinikos. 

Islam: Most of the adherents in Cyprus are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi Sect. The religious head of the Muslim com- 
munity is the Mufti. 

The Mufti of Cyprus: Muderris Mehmet Dana. 


THE PRESS 

The establishment and general running of newspapers 
and periodicals is defined in the Press law, consisting of 
Chapter 79 of the pre-independence Code of Law, later 
amended by Law 69 in 1965. Article 19 of the Constitution 
declares in connection with the rights of the Press: "Every 
person has the right to freedom of speech and expression 
in any form. This right includes freedom to hold opinions 
and impart information and ideas without interference by 
any public authority and regardless of frontiers." This 
freedom is subject to legally specified conditions and 
restrictions in the interest of state security, public safety, 
order, public health and morals, the protection of the 
reputation and the rights of others and the preservation of 
the authority and impartiality of the judiciary. 

Cyprus has a small but vigorous Press, catering for all 
political viewpoints in the twofold community, and consti- 
tuting the most influential of the communications media. 
Most newspapers are owned by private individuals but 
Pairis is owned by a limited company. Although several 
dailies have a clear political leaning, and Haravghi is 
affiliated to AKEL, the Communist Party, none is directly 
owned by a political party. 

Of the fourteen dailies, nine are in Greek, four in 
Turkish and one in English. This paper, the Cyprus Mail, 
appears each day, but all the Greek and some of the 
Turkish dailies do not publish a Monday edition, when 
most of the weekly papers appear. 

Philelephtheros, Agon and Makhi (linked with the weekly 
Tharros) tend to be pro-government, while Haravghi 
(associated with the weekly Nei Keri) reflects the views of 
the extreme left, and Patris those of the political 
right. The moderate-liberal Eleftheria, a paper of some 
prestige, is politically independent, like the Cyprus Mail. 
Bozkurt and Halkm Sesi are the chief spokesmen for the 
Turkish community. Eleftheria, Philelephtheros and the 
Cyprus Mail are the dailies most respected for their 
serious news coverage. Makhi and Haravghi are also very 
influential, as they are the most widely read, with circula- 
tions of over ten thousand. Though low by West European 
standards this figure is high in comparison with Middle 
Eastern circulation figures. Precise, reliable circulation 
figures are virtually unobtainable. 

Among the most respected weekly newspapers are the 
moderate Kypros and Alithia, though Tharros and Nei 
Keri are very popular. There are also a number of trade 
union papers, headed by Ergatiko Vitna, the organ of the 
Pan-Cyprian Federation of Labour. 


DAILIES 

Agon (Struggle): Cnr. Ledra and Apollan St., P.O.B. 1417, 
Nicosia; f. 1964; morning; Greek; nationalist; Owner 
and Editor N. Koshis; circ. 7,500. 

Akin: 37 Mecidiye St., P.O.B. 867, Nicosia; Turkish; 
Editor Kemal Akinci. 

Bozkurt ( Grey Wolf): P.O.B. 324, 144 Kyrenia St., Nicosia; 
f. 1951; Turkish; Independent; Editor Cemal Togan; 
circ. 4,000. 


Cyprus Mail: P.O.B. 1144, Vasiliou Voulgaroctonou St. 24, 
Other Churches: Armenian Apostolic, Catholic (Maronite Nicosia; f. 1945; English; Independent; Editor C. H. W. 

Rite), Roman Catholic and Church of England. Goult; circ. 5,460. 
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CYPRUS— (The Press, Radio and Television) 


Ehttheria ( Freedom ) POB 1050 3° Plutarch St 
Nicosia f 1906 as bi weekly *93^ daily Greek 
Independent Editor G J HadJINICOlaotj circ 13*50 
Halkm SesI [Voice of the People) POB 339 *7* Kyrenia 
St., Nicosia l 19*2 morning Turkish Independent 
Turkish Nationalist Editor Dr H Fajz circ 3000 
Haraxthl (Dawn) POB 1556 Bouboulinas 25 Nicosia 
i 1956 Left wing Greek Editor Andreas Fantis 
circ 12 750 

Makhi (Battle) POB 1105 Gnvas Dighems Ave 
N cos a L i960 morning Greek Owner and Editor 
N Sampson cue 8460 

Mestmunni 25D Dtagoras St Nicosia Greek afternoon 
Editor K Hadjinicolaoc 


Plfns (Fat? erlang, POB 2026 l Androcfeous St 
Nicosia f 1964 Greek right wing EditorK KonoNas 
cue 7 500 

philelephtheros (Liberal) POB 1094 Ledras "50-252 
Nicosia nationalist Greek morning Editor N Pat 
tichis circ 12750 

Ta Nta 4 Leonidas St Nicosia Greek morning Editor 
P Sttuanod circ 4000 

Teltflea Ora ( Stop Press) POB 1343 3& Arsmou St 
Nicosia i 1964 afternoon Greek Independent 
Editor m -Chief C J S0r.OM0r.inT5 


WEEKLIES 

Alilhta (Truth) POB 1605 26 Apollon St Nicosia f 
1951 Greek Pan Cypnan Liberal Editor Antonios 
Pha&kakides cue 14 500 

Athiitiki ( Athletics ) 7 St Dimitnou St Nicos a Greek 
Editor A Tsxaus cue 8500 

Ajyrmatos (Wireless) POB 2082 26 Apollon St 
Nicosia Greek Editor Nr Constantin ides circ 
7400 

Elephlheron Vima { Liberal Tribune) POB 2408 x66 
Ledra St Nicosia Greek Editor C N Hadjicostis 
cue 4 300 

Ergatikl Phonl (IForfters Fence) POB 1138 23 Athana 
s on Diakon Nicosia f 1946 Greek organ of Cyprus 
Workm Confederation Editor Chr. A Michaelides 
cue, 3 500 

Ergatiko Vima (Workers Tribune ) POB 1885 Volonaki 
St. Nicosia 1 1956 Greek organ of the Pancypnan 
Federation of Labour Editor in Chief George Tsir 
ponouris cue 8 300 

Effiniki (National) POB 1902 8 Metaxas Sq Nicosia 
f 1959 organ of Democratic Union Greek Ed ted by 
a Committee cue 5 000 

Gnoml (Opinion) POB 2137 6 Archb shop Makanos III 
Ave Nicosia organ of the Democratic National Party 
circ 5 000 

Htranan POB 355 43 Kalhpohs Ave Nicosia Ar 
meman 

Kafer (Firfory) POB 636 21-23 Yedier Mahallesi St 
Nicosia Turkish 


( Cyprus ) POB 1491 10 Apostle Barnabas St 
N cosia l 1932 Greet non party cue 12 300 Editor 
J Kyriakidis 

Htl Kaeri (New Ttmes) POB 1963 8 Vasiliou Voul 
garofctonou St Nicosia Greek Editor Lyssandros 
l simileis cue 7 300 

Offlelil Gazette Printing Office of the Republic of Cyprus 
Nicosia f i960 Greek published by the Government 
of the Republic of Cyprus 

PMUthloi (Sports Fan) POB 2233 9b St Paul St 
Nicosia Greek Du Th Tbemistoceeoos circ 4 400 


SsvaJh ( Combat ) 93 Kyrema St Nicosia Turkish 
Synagermos POB 1061 217 Ledra St Nicosia f 2964 
Greek Owner and Editor Ph Constantintpes cue 
4 000 

Tharros (Courage) FOB 1105 Gnvas Dighems Ave 
Nicosia f 1961 Greek Independent Propr and 
Editor N Sampson cue 9 200 

PERIODICALS 

Apostolos Barnabas Cyprus Archbishopric Nicosia bi 
monthly Greek organ of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus Du Chb Agapioo cue x 200 
Countryman Nicosia f 1943 bi monthly Greek pub- 
lished by the Cyprus Public Information Office 
Cyprus Medical Journal POB 93 Nicosia f 1947 
monthly English and Greek Editor Dr G N Maran 
COS 

Cyprus Today c/o Ministry of Education Nicosia f 1963 
quarterly published in English by the Public Informa- 
tion Office for the Ministry ol Education cultural and 
general information Chief Editor Frixos P Vrachas 
Dimossios Ypallilos 2 Andreas Demetnou St Nicosia 
fortnightly published hy the Cyprus Civil Servants 
Trade Union cue 1 500 

International Political Review 21 a Nicodimou Mylona 
Nicosia Editor A Kannaouros cue 2 400 
Kyriagos Logos (Christian Word) 20 Kimon Engomi 
Nicosia bi monthly Editor P Stylianou circ 1 620 
Mathilikl Estia ( Student Hearth) Pancypnan Gymnasium 
Nicosia f 1950 monthly Greek organ of the Pan 
cypnan Gymnasium students Editor Chrysanuios 
Kyprianoy 

Nea Epochl 25 Bouboulina St N cosia f 1959 quarterly 
Greek miscellaneous matenal Editor St Angelides 
cue 2 500 

Patdlkl Kara 18 Archbishop Makanos III Ave Nicosia 
monthly published by the Pancypnan Union of 
Greek Teachers Editor N Leontioo circ 13 500 
Psnla Embros POB 1156 Nicosia monthly published 
by the Cyprus Scouts Association Greek cue 3 700 
Pnevmatikl Estia Nicosia f 1960 Greek literary, 
monthly 

Radio Programme Cyprus Broadcasting Corpn POB 
1824 Nicosia fortnightly published by the C"B C 
cue 18 600 

Synergatistis (The Co operator ) POB 1447 Nicosia f 
1961 monthly magazine Greek official organ of the 
Pancypnan Confederation of Co-operatives Editor 
O I PHOTIOtJ cue 5 700 

Traptxfkos POB 1235 Nicosia l 1960 bank employees 
magazine Greek monthly Editor G S Michaeudes 
cue 17 500 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation POB 1824 Nicosia 
< 195* programmes in Greek Turkish and English 
two medium wave transmitters of 20 kW one of 
2 kW and one of o 5 k\V relay stations at Paphos and 
Limassol also relays Radio Monte Carlo to the Middle 
East from a station on Cape Greco Chau P Pascha 
ttDES Dir Gen A N Christofides Head of Radio 
Programmes Cm Papadopoxtlos publ Radio and 
T V Guide (fortnightly) 
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CYPRUS— (Finance, Trade and Industry) • 


H.Q. British Forces Broadcasting Service (Near East): 

British Forces Post Office 53; no hours per week in 
English; Station Controller R. W. Morgan. 

In December 1970 there were 166,888 radio receivers in 
use in Cyprus. 

TELEVISION 

Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation — T.V. Division: P.O.B. 
1824, Nicosia; began in 1957; transmitters give full 
coverage of the Island; programmes every day from 
December 1968; two Band III 40 kW ERP trans- 
mitters; Dir. -Gen. A. N. Christofides; Head of 
Television Programmes G. Mitsides. 

In December 1970 there were 49,232 television receivers 
in use in Cyprus. 


FINANCE 

Cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.— deposits; m.«=million. 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Cyprus: P.O. Box 1087, 36 Metochiou 
Street, Nicosia; f. 1963; became the Bank of Issue in 
1966; cap. p.u. / 100,000 ; dep. /61.0m. (1970); Gov. 
C. C. Stephani; publ. Report (annual); Bulletin 
(bi-monthly). 

Cypriot Banks 

Bank of Cyprus Ltd.: P.O.B. 1472, Phaneromeni St., 
Nicosia; f. 1899; cap. p.u. £3,000,000; dep. /59.9m. 
(Dec. 1970); Gov. Dr. Reghinos Theocharis; Chair. 
C. D. Severis. 

Co-operative Central Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 1447, Gregoriou 
Afxentiou St., Nicosia; banking and credit facilities to 
member societies. 

Cyprus Popular Bank Ltd.: cnr. Athens and T.P. O’Connor 
Streets, Limassol; f. 1924; cap. p.u. /soo.ooo; dep. 
/3.3m. (March 1970); Chair. Panos Lanitis; Gen. Man. 
Kikis N. Lazarides. 

Cyprus Turkish Co-operative Central Bank, Ltd.: P.O.B. 

1861, Mahmout Pasha St., Nicosia; banking and credit 
facilities to member societies. 

GOven TUrk Anonim §irketi (Turkish Bank of Nicosia): 
P.O.B. 1742, Kyrenia St. and Turkish Bank St., 
Nicosia; f. 1943; cap. p.u. /iii,48o; dep. /4.2m. (Dec. 
1969); Chair. Umit Suleyman; Gen. Man. I. Orhan. 

Development Bank 

Cyprus Development Corporation, Ltd., The: Nicosia; f. 
1963; cap. p.u. /i, 000,000; Provides medium or long 
term loans, working capital requirements or equity 
share participation supplementary to existing Cyprus 
enterprises to encourage the development of manu- 
facturing industries, agriculture and tourism in Cyprus; 
performs related economic and technical research, and 
acts as investment banker; Chair. G. Papadopoulos; 
Gen. Man. A. M. Pikis; Sec. S. G. Ambizas. 

Other Banks 

Barclays Bank D.C.G.: 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3; Local Director’s Office, P.O.B. 2081, Metaxas 
Sq., Nicosia; branches at ■ Nicosia (Metaxas Sq., 
Aturk Sq.. Nicosia Airport Rd.), Famagusta, Limassol, 
Larnaca, Morphou, Kyrenia, Akrotiri, Dhekelia ' and 
Episkopi; Local Dir. C. Carolides. 

Chartered Bank, The: P.O.B. 1047, Evagoras Ave., 
Nicosia; two brs. in Nicosia and other brs. at Larnaca, 
Limassol Famagusta, Paphos, Kyrenia and Morphou. 


Lombard Banking (Cyprus) Ltd.: 31 Lombard St., London, 
E.C.3; General Manager’s Office, P.O.B. 1661, Mitsis 
Building, Metazas Square, Nicosia; owns a subsidiary, 

■ Lombard (Cyprus) Ltd., specializing in hire purchase 
business; brs. in Nicosia, Limassol and Famagusta; 
Gen. Man. H. M. Keheyan. 

National and Grindlays Bank Ltd.: 23 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3; Regional Manager’s Office, P.O.B. 2069, 
Makarios III Ave., Nicosia; two brs. in Nicosia and 
other brs. in Limassol, Famagusta, Larnaca, Kyrenia, 
Paphos and Morphou; Chair. Lord Aldington. 
National Bank of Greece, S.A.: Athens, Greece; Cyprus 
Superintendent's Office, P.O.B. 1191, Makarios III 
Ave., Nicosia; three brs. in Nicosia and other brs. in 
Limassol, Famagusta, Larnaca, Paphos and Moiphou; 
Cyprus Superintendent C. Matsoukis. 

TOrkiye I? Bankas! : Ulus Meydam, Ankara, Turkey; brs. 
at Famagusta and Nicosia. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Janus Exchange Co., Ltd.: Nicosia; f. 1961; Man. Dir. 
N. M. Hadjigavriel. 

INSURANCE 

General Insurance Company of Cyprus, Ltd., The: Bank of 
Cyprus Building, P.O. Box 1668, Nicosia; f. 1951; 
Chair. M. S. Savides; Vice-Chair. G. C. Christofides. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE . 

Cyprus Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 1455, 
Nicosia; Chair, hi. Savides; Vice-Chair. Athan 
Kovotsos, Spyros Ioannou; Sec.-Gen. P. Benakis. 
Famagusta Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 
147, Famagusta; Pres. Cur. Mavroudis; Vice-Pres. 
Photios Lordos; Sec.-Gen. Paul Vanezis. 

Larnaca Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 18, 
Larnaca; Pres. Stelios Dimitriou; Vice-Pres. Dr. 
Annibas Francis; Hon. Sec. Andreas Evryviades. 
Limassol Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 347, 
Limassol; Pres. Stavros Galatariotis; Vice-Pres. 
Michalakis Theodosiou; Hon. Sec. Michalakis 
Dracos. 

Paphos Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. x, 
Paphos; Pres. Iangos Nicolaides; Vice-Pres. Loizos 
Havouzaris; Hon. Sec. George Ivyprianides. 

Nicosia Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 1455, 
Nicosia; Pres. Zenon Severis; Vico-Pres. Stelios 
Georgallides; Hon. Sec. Evelthon Georghiades. 
Turkish Cypriot Chamber of Commerce: 99 Kyrenia Ave., 
Nicosia, P.O.B. 718; Chair. Ekrem F. Sarper; Vice- 
Chair. Mehmet Can. 

EMPLOYERS' ORGANISATIONS 

Cyprus Employers’ Federation: 4th' Floor, Cliaralambides 
Building, Grivas-Dliigeris Ave. Corner, P.O.B. 1657, 
Nicosia; f. i960; 10 Trade Associations mems., 257 
direct mems. and 430 indirect mems.; Sec.'-Dir. C. 
Kapartis; Chair. T. Pantzaris; publ. Newsletter. 
There are also a number of independent employers 
associations, among the largest of , which are: 

Cyprus Building Contractors’ Association: 2 Voulgari St., 
Nicosia; 190 mems.; Sec. G. Paraskeyaides. 
Limassol Enterprises Contractors’ Association: 18 Ipiros 
St., Limassol; 60 mems.; Sec. O. Economides. 
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Nicosia District Engineering Employers’ Association if3 
Eptanisou St Nicosia 30 mems Sec C \ ARVAViur-S 
Turkish Employers' Association 69 Arasta St Niaw* 
f 1961 40 mems. Pres A. Ra$ 1D MOSTUA Vice-Pr# s 
R. N JUnteka 


TRADE UNIONS 

Cyprus civil Samnts Trad# Union z Andreas DetnetnPa 
St Nicosia restricted to persons in the civil employ 
merit of the Govt, 6 bre with a total membership oI 
4649 Pres L. Cbristodouju Gen See G IacovoV 
Demakratiki Ergahkl Omospomdia KyprflU {Democrat e 
Labour Fedcra-ton of Cyprus) 4 Louki Akrita S* 
Pediaos Buildings 16 Nicosia f 1961 4 distnct br® 
64 local offices membership 2 500 Gen Sec PetrDS 
S-m.tAJ.otJ publ Ergutikos /tgenas (fortnightly) 
KifinsTflrk l«l Sendikalan Federasyono [Cyprus Turkish 
Trade Unions Federation) 13 15 MfiftQ Ziai St PO“ 
6S1 Nicosia { 1954 reorganised 1954 >8 trad* 
unions wiiii a tthai meTrihen'inp r>\ 3 'too afhfoted ‘."U 
ICFTU Gen Sec. Necati Ta$kiv publ TurkiJ* 
Bultetm (weekly) 

PankyprI* Ergstikl Omospondia (Pancypnan Federation of 
Labour ) Archemos St. 32 36 Nicosia i 1941 branches 
in all Cyprus towns and local branches and offices in 25° 
villages 16 unions with total fully paid up membership 
of 37 000 affiliated to the \\ orld Federation of Trade 
Unions Gen Sec. A. Ziartides pubL Frgatiko i'n»a 
(Workers Forum) weekly 

Pankypnoj Omospnldia Anexartition 8yntechnIon [Fan 

Cypnan FeierOt on of Independent Trade Unions) 

1 Menandron St. Nicosia t 1936 has no political 
orientations 7 trade unions with a total membership 
of x 000 Pres Costas Avtonjades Gen Sec Kyri* 
COS NaWAIVAEU 

Synomoipondla Ertaton Kyprou (Cyprus Workers Con 
federation) 23 Athanasiou Diakou FOB XijS t 1944 
7 Federations 5 Labour Centres 39 Unions xhi 
Branches 20 000 moms affiliated to tho International 
Confederation of Tree Trade Unions Gen Sec MlcnA^L 
Pissas pubis ErgatiRi Fhoni (wookly) efre 3 000 
At the end of 1970 there were i8 employ ers association* 
with a total membership of 869 101 unions with -55 
branches throughout Cyprus and 8 union federations and 
5 confederations with :o branches Total union member 
ship was approximately 73 500 

TRADE FAIR 

Cyprus International Trad# Fair POB 1094 Nicosia 

annually in September 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

There arc no railways Jn Cyprus 
ROADS 

There are abont 4 700 miles of roads of which over 
7* 1 *? tLlve becn asphaltel There is an extensi'c 
network of bus sen ices bet vecn Nicosia and tl e major 
towns and most villages and boti ten district centres and 
villages in each area There are also taxi services bet vrcn 
tne pnncipal to as 


SHIPPING 

J ? , aE °f? us ^ a 18 ^ lie rn , 3in P°rt of the island and has • 
natmal harbour vessels of an overall length of 430 let 
and a maximum draught of 2a feet can be accommodate 


alongside the quay in the inner harbour ships with a 
maximum draught of 30 ft can be accommodated in the 
outer harbour There is open roadstead accommodation at 
Larnaca and Limassol The harbours of Paphos and 
Kyrenia oSer good anchorage to small vessels and fishing 
craft There is very little coastal shipping 
Most of the island s oil passes through Larnaca although 
large quantities are discharged at Dhekeha \ assiliko 
Moni and Akrotin (or use in power stations and cement 
factories 'Minerals are exported mainly through t assiliko 
Lnnnf \eros and Karai ostasi 

There axe o\ cr sixty lines running cargo and passenger 
services to Cyprus at approximately weekly bi monthly 
and monthly intervals. 

CIWL AVIATION 

The airport at Nicosia has a main runway ol 8 000 ft 
which is suitable for all type* ol aircraft including jets 
and work on an extension to 9 700 ft started in 1970 
there is a secondary runway of 6 000 ft new terminal 
'Dubbings costing l « 1 minion Vtndmfang £300 non forth w 
British Government grant) were opened by President 
Makarios in March 1968 

Cyprus Airways Head Office 16 Byron Avenue POB 
1903 Nicosia 1 1946 Chair G Eua&es Gen Man 
E. Sawa routes to Ankara Istanbul Tel Aviv Cairo 
Rhodes and Beirut fleet of two Tndent 2D routes to 
Athens Ankara Istanbul Tel Aviv Cairo London 
Frankfurt and Beirut 


Cyprus is also served by the following foreign airlines 
Aeroflot Alia (Jordan) Alitalia AUA Balkan B E A 
B O A C C.S A El A1 Interflag K L.M L.0 T Malev 
MCA Olympic Turk Hava \ollan. United Arab Air 
lines and Zambia Airways 


TOURISM 

Since earl cst times Cyprus has been at a crossroads 
between east and west lying on the main trade routes of 
the Mediterranean and therefore of strategic importance 
As a result of the commercial and military interest shown 
by neighbouring peonies over tho centunes Cyprus has 
gained a wide cultural background which is now one of its 
chief assets as a tourist centre 

There was a flourishing civilization in neolithic times 
already showing contact with neighbouring countries 
and during the early Bronze Age 2300-1900 n c. relations 
with the Near East were both cultural and commercial 
By the Middle Bronze Age 1900-1550 n C contact with 
other cultures had become so varied that Cypriot art began 
to loso its own Individual characteristics The first Greeks 
came to the island in tho Late Bronze Age 1500-1050 n C 
first as traders then as colonizers it was they who laid 
the basis of modem Cypn * introducing their architecture 
and town planning language writing religion political 
institutions art customs etc. The mingling of styles 
evolved into what is known as tho Levant Mycenaean 
Later Cyprus came under Ptolemy s rule and then became 
part of the Roman Empire not much traco remains of the 
former influence but many examples of architecture 
sculpture ceramics etc survive from tho Graeco-Roman 
penod notably the rums of Salamis which include an 
amphitheatre Sev ere earthquakes destroyed tho pnncipal 
centres of civilization in the fourth century A-b 

The influence of Byzantium avas strong and some 
fragments remain of the great basilicas erected from the 
fourth century onwards Arab invasions from the seventh 
to the tenth centunes caused much destruction but the 
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inhabitants were not driven from the island and it later 
became a refuge for various minority groups. 

Perhaps the main sources of historical interest in Cyprus 
are the churches, in the Byzantine style, ornamented 
somtimes by classical frescoes (twelfth century), sometimes 
by ikons, and influenced by the French Gothic (fourteenth 
to fifteenth centuries). The three centuries covered by the 
reigns of the Princes of Lusignan gave rise to some out- 
standing examples of architecture, such as the Abbey at 
Bellapais (fourteenth century) . Byzantine creative activity 
virtually came to an end with the Turkish occupation of the 
island (1570), with only ikon painting surviving until the 
eighteenth century; the Turks, however, adapted some 
existing buildings to their own use, such as the cathedral, 
built mainly to French designs about 1250, which was 
Nicosia’s principal church until the Turks converted it into 
a mosque in 1570. There was quite considerable inter- 
mingling between the Muslim minority and the Greek 
majority, with many Christians converting to Islam during 
the Turkish sovereignty, mainly for commercial reasons; 
this intermingling lasted until the nineteenth century. 
Little has survived of early private building in Cyprus, but 
the churches, particularly in the Gothic style, are some of 
the finest in the world, and there are many notable castles 
and mosques. The successive invasions of Cyprus can be 
seen in the castle at Kyrenia, which has a Byzantine core, 
surrounded by a set of ramparts built by the Crusaders 
(c. 1190) and' a further set erected by the Venetians 
(c. 1490). 

Handicrafts in Cyprus have always displayed a good 
sense of design — spinning and weaving, embroidery and 
lacemaking, pottery (all still flourishing) and sculpture 
in wood and silver and gold work (no longer practised). 
Poetry' has a long tradition dating back at least to the time 
of Homer: Stassinos, reputed to be Homer’s father-in-law, 
wrote the “Cypriot epics", an introduction to the Iliad. 
Further intellectual flowerings came in the fourth century 
b.c. and the early Christian period. 

Cyprus Tourism Organisation: P.O.B. 4535, Nicosia; there 
are 141 established hotels with 9,413 beds; Chair. M. G. 
Colocassides; Dir.-Gen. A. G. Coromilas. 

Cyprus Automobile Association: Flat roi, Pedhieos 
Building, Louki Akrita Ave., P.O.B. 2279, Nicosia; f. 
1933; Chair. M. S. Agrotis. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

E, Ka. Te: Pancyprian Chamber of Fine Arts, P.O.B. 2179, 
Nicosia; f. 1964; Pres. Stelios G. Votsis; Sec. Gen. 
George Kyriakou; publ. Bulletin (monthly'). 

Othak: c/o Eleftheria, Nicosia; theatrical organization; 
Dir. George Philis. 

FESTIVALS 

Pancyprian Folk Dance, Music, and Song Festival: c/o 

Municipal Committee, Limassol; Limassol, June. 
Orange Festival: Famagusta and Morphou; early Spring. 
Lefkara Lace Festival: c/o Lefkara Municipal Council; 
July. 

Lemon Festival: c/o Karavas Municipal Council, Karavas; 
August. 

Cyprus Night: Lamaka; Summer. 

Platres Festival: Platres; August-September. 

Wine Festival : Limassol; September. 

Limassol Carnival: c/o Limassol Municipal Committee; 
early Spring. 

During the Summer there are productions of Classical 
and Modem Drama at the ancient open-air theatres of 
Salamis and Curium. 


EDUCATION 

Until 31st March, 1965, each community in Cyprus 
managed its own schooling through its respective Commu- 
nal Chamber. Intercommunal education had been placed 
under the Minister of the Interior, assisted by a Board of 
Education for Intercommunal Schools of which the 
Minister was the Chairman. On 31st March, 1965, the Greek 
Communal Chamber was dissolved and a Ministry of 
Education was established to take its place. Intercom- 
munal education has been placed under this Ministry'. 

Greok-Cypriot Education 

Elementary education is compulsory and is provided free 
in six grades to children between 6 and 14 y’ears of age. 
In some towns there are separate junior schools consisting 
of the first two grades. In some large rural centres there are 
schools where children can take a two-year post-elementary 
course if they' are not proceeding to a secondary school; 
there are 11 such schools with 598 pupils. There are also 
4 schools for handicapped children and the Ministry runs 9 
kindergartens with 483 pupils; most pre-primary education 
is privately run. 

Secondary Education is fee-paying, but over 25 per cent 
of pupils are wholly' or partially exempt from payment. 
There are two types of six-year schools; the Gymnasion- 
Lykeion (classical, science and economic sections) and the 
Vocational-Technical schools (engineering sections) includ- 
ing the Agricultural Gymnasion. There are four-y'ear 
vocational (trade) schools and five-year commercial schools. 
There are also 9 foreign-run schools (formerly called 
‘‘intercommunal") with 199 teachers and 4,120 pupils, and 
12 private schools, mainly with a commercial bias, with 
158 teachers and 4.779 pupils. 

Post-Secondary education is provided at the Pedagogical 
Academy, which organizes three-year courses for the 
training of elementary' school teachers. There is also a 
two-year Forestry College (administered by the Ministry 
of Agriculture) and a three-year Nurses School and one- 
y'ear School for Health Inspectors (Ministry of Health). 
Adult education is conducted through 72 Youth Centres in 
rural areas, six Foreign Language Institutes in the towns 
and an apprenticeship scheme for y r oung workers (in 
co-operation with the Ministry' of Labour). 

Turkish-Cypriot Education 

The Turkish Education Office caters for some 18 per cent 
of the island’s population and administers 10 kinder- 
gartens, 227 elementary schools (16,298 pupils, 512 
teachers), 14 Orta Ohullar (junior secondary schools with 
4.332 pupils), 5 Lycdes (1,747 pupils), 3 technical schools 
(204 pupils) and 1 teacher-training college (56 students). 
There are 43 evening institutes for adult education. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES 

British Council: 17/19 Archbishop Makarios III Ave., 
Nicosia; Rep. R. K. Brady; library: (see Libraries). 

Cyprus Musical Society: 74 Liperti St., Nicosia. 

Etaireia Kypriakon Spoudon (Society of Cypriot Studies), 
P.O. Box 1436, Nicosia; f. 1936; aims: the collection, 
preservation and study of material concerning all 
periods of the history, dialect and folklore of Cyprus, 
and the organization of popular art there; the Society 
maintains a Museum of Cypriot Folk Art; Pres. Dr. 
K. Spyridakis; Vice-Pres. Dr. V. Karageorghis: Sec. 
and Librarian G. Papaharalambous; Treas. Th. Papa- 
dopoullos; library 2,000 vols.; 250 mems.; publ. 
Kypriakai Spoudai (Cypriot Studies) since 1937- 
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GotttiS Institute POB 1813 Ni«rea f 1959 library 
a 000 vols Dir Dr WotrouiG Ebbrt 
Greek Library Association of Cyprus POB 1039 Nicosia 
i 1962 promotes library science and professional 

activities 55 mems Pres Costas D Stephanou 
publ Library Bulletin (annually} 


Museums, Colleges) 

Turkish Public Library 49 Mecediye Street Nicosia f 
1955 about 4 000 vols Librarian M Nesdjbt 
T here are also Municipal Libraries in Ktima Larnaca 
and Paphos 

MUSEUMS 


LIBRARIES 


British Council Library 17 Archbishop Makanos HI 
Ave. Nicosia f 1940 ro-established 1955 22 400 vols 
Librarian T Thomas 

Library of French Cultural Centre 4 Costis Palamas Str 
Nicosia { 1960 5 500 vols Librarian Mrs F Jad 
JIDAKT 

Library of Lamtion Gymnasium Limassol f 1940 
6 000 vols Librarian. A KATttOEa 
library ol Paphos Gymnasium Ktima Paphos f 1940 
6 000 vols 


Library ol the American Centre 33B Homer Ave Nicosia 
f 1962 lending and reference 8 030 vols Librarian 
A Jaco vibes 

Library of the Archbuhopne PO Box 1130 Nicosia 
f 1821 5 000 vols Librarian C. Theodotou 
Library ol the Paeflagogikl Academia (Instil id* 0/ Educa 
Aon) Nicosia f 1959 18 000 vols Greek English 
German and French Librarian Costas D Stephanotj 


Library 0! the Famagusta Greek Gymnasium P O Box 80 

Famagusta i 1937 9 500 vols Librarian D A 
Kyprianou Skourou 

Library of Phaneromtni PO Box 237 Nicosia f 1934 
26 000 vols Librarian Constantine Hadjipsaltis 
Library of the Pan-Cypmn Gymnasium POB 1034 
Nicosia f 1927 33 500 vols Librarian Miss D 
Stepanou 


Library of the Cyprus Museum POB 2024 Nicosia 
i 1883 incorporated in Dept of Antiquities 1934 
12000 vols Librarian Miss L Agridiotou pubis 
Report of the Department of Antiquities (annual) Report 
of the Director of the Department of Antiquities (annual) 
Ministry of Education Library Didaskahkon Megaron 
Archbishop Makanos III Ave Nicosia f 1962 
incorporates Cyprus Public Library 25 000 vols. 
Librarian Costas D Stephanou 
Municipal Library P O Box 41 Famagusta t 1954 
reference and lending section, an educational films 
projecting section and art gallery (The Famagusta 
Municipal Art Gallery) 14 500 vols Librarian and 
Curator G Ph Pie rides 


Municipal Library Limassol i 1943 
Librarian Miss A Kyriakides 


12 000 vols 


Sultan l Library* Evcaf Nicosia i by Sultan Mahmud II 
collection ol Turkish Persian and Arabic books 


Cyprus Museum, The POB 2024 Nicosia f 1883 me 
m Dept of Antiquities 1934 Curator K Nicof-AOu 
The Cyprus Museum displays (1) pottery ft°m the 
Neolithic and Chaicohthic periods to the Koman 
Age and a small collection of medieval pottery (2) 
terracotta figures of the Bronze Age to Koman 
times (3) limestone and marble sculpture from the 
Archaic to the Koman Age (4) jewellery from the 
Bronze Age and especially the Mycenaean period u4°° 
1200 b c ) to early Byzantine times and coins ffom the 
sixth century tr> Roman times (5) miscellaneous col 
lections including inscriptions (Phoenician Cyp <1<J t and 
Greek) bronzes glass alabaster bone etc An 
interesting feature is the room of reconstructed tombs 
Extensive reserve collections are available for students 
Medieval objects are temporarily housed in anr lex es 
An archaeological library (re* aiove) is housed in the 
Cyprus Museum building and is open to students 
Pubis A Guide to the Cyprus Museum (in English and 
Greek) Report of the Department of Antiquities Annual 
Report of the Director of Antiquities 
Folk Art Museum POB 1436 Nicosia f 1930 Cyprus 
arts and crafts from early to recent tunes mainly 
Cypriot Greek items 

Lapidary Museum Nicosia medieval tombstones marble 
hotels carved stones of palaces churches etc 
Museum Of Byiantme Icon* Nicosia belongs to the Church 
collections of icons from nth century onward 
District Museum* Limassol Larnaca and Paph°s and 
local museums in Famagusta Episkopi (Curn»m) and 
Kouklia (Old Paphos) 


COLLEGES 

Paedagog'kl Academia ( College of Education ) Nicosia 
f >959 3 yea 1 courses for elementary school teachers 
Principal Michael J Makatreftis ba m' e » 25 
vifs T.Vari«.v.ts. puVa EptVirvs 
Academias (yearbook) Deltion Pcdagogxhis Bum ero 
seos (Educational Bulletin quarterly) Spoudashs 
(Student twice a year) 

Cyprus Forestry College Prodromos f 1951 3 teachers 
36 students Principal W Finlayson Asst principal 
N Tb Karapittides 

Technical Institute Nicosia courses in machine shop 
fitting and turning blacks mi thing welding and sheet 
metal work motor vehicle repair electrical installation 
and radio and television mechanics separate Nodding 
Trades Dept 
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The Gulf States 


BAHRAIN QATAR 


Until 1858 diplomatic and administrative contacts 
between Britain and the Persian Gulf Principalities were 
conducted through the East India Company from X 858 to 
1873 these functions were handled by the Government of 
Bombay acting for the Crown, and from 1S73 to 1947 by 
the Government of India. Since 1947 negotiations have 
been conducted by the British Foreign Office in London. 
Early in 1968 the British Government announced plans to 
withdraw all military forces from the Gulf by the end of 
1971 


THE FEDERATION OF ARAB EMIRATES 

Following this representatives of Bahrain Qatar and 
the seven Trucial States met in Dubai in February 1968 
As a result of their discussions the Federation of Arabian 
Emirates came into being on March 30th However 
permanent arrangements tor union have jet to be agreed 
upon A supreme council of rulers and a temporary federal 
council consisting of one representative from each state 
have been introduced The proposals for a higher federal 
court joint diplomatic representation and a federal 
capital have jet to be settled Talks on implementing 
these proposals continued intermittently throughout 1968 
and until October 1969 A meeting of rulers was then held 
in Aba Dhabi which selected that town as the temporary 
capital and it3 Ruler Sheikh Zaid as the Federation s 
first President Sheikh Rashid of Dubai was elected Vice- 
President No further decisions were taken as the meeting 
then broke up over the allocation of posts In the federal 
13 member Cabinet Meetings of rutm scheduled for 
November 1969 and October 1970 did not take place 
owing to senous diHerences emerging at the meetings of 
depoty rulers 

The situation has been complicated by the return to 
power in the United Kingdom of the Conservatn c Party 
in June 1970 The reiteration of Britain s policj of with 
drawal from the Gulf by the end of 197 1 came onlj Jn 
March 1971 with the Oder by the British Foreign Secretary 
Sir Alec Douglas Home of a new treaty of friendship to 
replace the defence treaties due to expire at the end of the 


TRUCIAL STATES 


year The Trucial Oman Scouts would be incorporated into 
a federal defence force (as proposed by Sir John Willoughby 
in 1969) British officers would be available for second 
ment and equipment and training supplied However 
such a treaty presupposes the existence of a formal union 
of Gulf states b> the end of 1971 Britain and Saudi Arabia 
had both been doing their utmost to secure agreement on 
nmon among all nine states but Britain at least realised 
by the summer of 197 r that probably the best that could 
be hoped for was a loose association of the Trucial States 
Bahrain s greater size and sophistication (and her freedom 
from the Iranian claim to her territory dropped in May 
1970) have prompted her to seek separate independence 
backed by Kuwait and Qatar with whom Saudi Arabia 
has close ties has shown a similar desire to stand alone 
The attitude of Iran and the Arab states is crucial to the 
success of any federation Iran has refused to recognize 
the federation if her claims to the islands of Abu M usa and 
the Tumbs (at present in the hands of Sharjah and Ras al 
Khaim ah) are not met She has threatened force if neces 
saiy to regain the islands Iraq naturally opposes Iran s 
claims and has also called for a complete British with 
drawaf from the Gulf leaving the states there to form a 
federation completely free of all alliances Kuwait despite 
seeking closer ties with Bahrain favours federation in the 
Gulf and reacted favourably to Sir Alec Douglas Home s 
proposals Cairo regards complete British withdrawal as a 
prerequisite of any later arrangements for security in the 


Lata Developments 

Tn July 1971 the rulers of Abu Dhabi Dubai Sharjah 
Fujairah Ajman and Lmm Al Quwarn agreed to form a 
Federat on Ras Al Kha m a h declined to sign the new 
constitution and it Is expected that Bahra n and Qatar 
will proceed to full independence A meeting is expected 
to be held in Abu Dhabi in August 1971 to adopt legis 
fation for the federal machinery and to discuss executive 
appoatments In late July 1971 there was speculation 
that a considerable British mil tary presence might 
remain in the Cull beyond 1971 


These territories are British Protected States all external relations being conducted by the United Kingdom 


BRITISH REPRESENTATION 
British Political Resident In the Persian Gull Bahrain 
G G Arthur 

Bntijh Political Agent* 

Bahrain A J D Stirling 
Qatar E F Henderson 
Dubai J L Bullard 
Abu Dhabi C J Treadwell 

SpKiaJ Bnf jfi Representative lor Gulf Policy Co-ordinatfon 

bir William Luce 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Foil Court tor the Penlan Gull Bahrain Two or three 
judges nominated by the Secretary of State appeal lies 
to the Pnvy Council in London 
Chief Court lor the Peman Gull Bahrain Chief Legal 
Adviser W J Palmer 

Both the above Coarts can sit anywh-rc m the Persian 
Gulf although the Registries are in Bahrain 
Territorial Courts Bahrain Qatar Trucial States appeal 
he* from these courts to the Chief Court 
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THE GULF STATES— BAHRAIN— (Geography and History) 


BAHRAIN 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The Bahrain Archipelago lies near Qatar off the west 
coast of the Gulf. 

The total area of the Bahrain group of islands is 245 
square miles. Bahrain itself, the principal island, is 30 miles 
long and 10 miles wide. To the north-east of Bahrain, and 
linked to it by a causeway and motor road, lies Muharraq 
island, which is approximately 4 miles long. The archipelago 
comprising the State of Bahrain consists of thirty-three 
islands, including Nabih Salih, Jeddah, Hawar and Umm 
Suban. 

The total population is 205,000. The port of Manama, 
the capital and seat of government, has a population of 
approximately 80,000 (including some Indian merchants 
and several hundred Europeans). The town of Muharraq 
has a predominantly Arab population of approximately 
35,000. Both Sunni and Shia Moslems are represented in 
the indigenous population, the Ruling Family belonging 
to the Sunnis. 

After several centuries of independence Bahrain passed 
firstly under the rule of the Portuguese (1521 to 1602) and 
secondly, but intermittently, under Iranian rule (1602 to 
1782). The Iranians were expelled in 1783 by the Utub 
tribe from Arabia whose paramount family, the Al- 
Khalifas, became the independent Sheikhs of Bahrain and 
have ruled Bahrain ever since, except for a short break 
before 1810. Iranian claims based on the Iranian occupa- 
tion of the islands in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries nevertheless continued to be made from time to 
time. 

In the nineteenth century European powers began to 
interest themselves in the Gulf area, and Britain was 
principally concerned to prevent French, Russian and 
German penetration towards India, and to suppress the 
slave and arms trades. In 1861, in consequence of political 
claims put forward by Iran and Turkey, the Sheikh of 
Bahrain undertook to abstain from the prosecution of war, 
piracy and slavery by sea in return for British support 
against aggression. In 1880 and 1892 the Sheikh further 
undertook not to cede, mortgage or otherwise dispose of 
parts of his territories to anyone except the British 
Government, nor to enter into any relationship with a 
foreign government other than "the British without 
British consent. 

Bahrain was naturally affected by the general post-war 
ferment in the Arab world. The first tentative step towards 
democratic institutions was taken in February 1956, when 
elections were held for members of an Education and 
Health Council. Shortly afterwards there was a strike in 
the oil refinery, said to be partly a protest against the 
paternalistic attitude of the British adviser to the Shaikh. 
There were further disturbances at the time of the Suez 
crisis. Meanwhile, further symbols of Bahrain’s growing 
independence were the establishment of Bahraini as 
opposed to British legal jurisdiction over a wide range of 
nationalities (1957), issue of Bahrain’s own stamps 
(i960), and the introduction of a separate currency (1965). 


A small-scale distribution of village lands was started in 
i960, and among economic developments the construction 
of a new town, Isa Town, which is being built to Western 
standards of amenity, has been prominent; its first stage 
was completed and formally inaugurated in November 
1968. Bahrain also pioneered free education and health 
services in the Gulf, and good electricity and water services 
are available. There was another major strike in 1965 
lasting from March 19th to April 30th, the principal cause 
being a fear of redundancies in the oil companies. In May 
1966 Britain announced that her principal base in Arabia 
would be transferred from Aden to Bahrain in 1968, and a 
more realistic rent was agreed with the Bahrain Govern- 
ment for the military establishment, However, in 1968 the 
Wilson government announced that all forces “East of 
Suez’’ — including those in the Gulf — would be withdrawn 
by the end of 1971. This decision was confirmed by the 
Heath government in March 1971. 

Bahrain is officially committed to membership of the 
embryonic Federation of Arab Emirates, and Sheikh Isa 
bin Sulman al-Khalifa reaffirmed this policy in December 
1970. However, most observers consider that Bahrain is 
likely to become independent outside a federation by the 
end of 1971 and to draw closer to Kuwait. With over 
half the Federation’s population and high educational 
and social welfare standards built up over 40 years, 
Bahrain would certainly be the natural leader of the 
Federation and has a strong claim to be its capital; the 
claim is, however, resisted by the richer but more backward 
sheikdoms further down the Gulf. One major obstacle to 
progress on this issue appeared to be finally removed in 
May 1970 when Iran accepted the United Nations’ report 
on Bahrain’s future. The UN representatives visited the 
island in April and found that popular opinion over- 
whelmingly favoured complete independence rather than 
union with Iran. Teheran nevertheless expressed mis- 
givings about the safety of the Iranian community in 
Bahrain, which it claims is much larger than the 4 per cent 
figure given in the official census. 

Extensive administrative and political reforms came 
into efiect in January 1970. A twelve-member Council of 
State became the State's supreme executive authority, 
this being the first formal delegation of the sheikh’s 
powers. Only four of the initial twelve “Directors” were 
members of the royal family, but all were Bahrainis, and 
the British advisers were officially reduced to civil servant 
status. Equal numbers of Sunni and Shi’ite Muslims were 
included (the royal family apart) to represent Bahrain’s 
religious balance. The reform was claimed to bring Bahrain 
closer to the Kuwait form of government rather than that 
in the Trucial sheikdoms. In December 1970, on the ninth 
anniversary of his accession, the ruler of Bahrain announced 
that the drafting of the country’s first constitution would 
begin at once and that it would be promulgated at the end 
of 1971. No arrangements for elections were mentioned. 

C.N.B. 
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THE GULF STATES — BAHRAIN — (Economics) 


ECONOMICS 


Agriculture and cattle breeding are practised throughout 
the islands the main crops being dates and lucerne 
Traditional occupations such as dhow building fishing and 
pearling continue but on a much smaller scale than before 
in recent years several soft drink factories and brick making 
plants have been established and a major British firm has 
recently established a local fishing company to develop 
the prawn potential 

Oil in commercial quantity was found in 1932 The 
concession fs held by the Bahrain Petroleum Company, 
which is owned Jointly by the Standard Oil Company of 
California and Texaco tnc it extends over the whole of 
Bahrain and expires in 2024 The Company is registered 
in Canada. It was announced In December 1952, that the 
agreement between the Sheikh and the Company had been 
modified to allow a fifty fifty profit sharing arrangement 
The State a revenue from oil was thereby’ doubled Bahrain 
became a member of OAPEC (the Organization of Arab 
Ietroleum Exporting Countries) in May 1970 The first 
approach for exploration rights m Bahrain from Japanese 
companies came in July 1970 when a delegation discussed 
the possibility of exploring a 1 500 square mile area 
formerly held by the Continental Oil Company 

The second largest refinery in the Middle East is at 
Bahrain In 1970 it refined a record total of o> er 92 million 
barrels although their figure includes crude od piped from 
Saudi Arabia the Bahrain Petroleum Company itself 
produced a record aS million barrels in 1970 Production 
from Abu Saafa, a new offshore field between Bahrain and 
Saudi Arabia began fn 196S at the rate of 1 300 000 tons 
per annum 

The island Is becoming an important communications 
centre A new bridge between Manama and Muharraq and a 
modem air terminal were completed during 1961 In 1969 
a development programme was announced which should 
enable the terminal to handle * jumbo * jets by the end of 


1970 In the first half of 1961 new port installations were 
completed at Mina Sulxnan This includes storage and 
refrigeration facilities for the transit trade- A slipway and 
modem marine and engineering workshops adjacent to the 
port were completed during 1963 Bahrain has a free zone 
in which many British American and local concerns have 
their headquarters the island is a major entrepbt market 
for the neighbouring Cnlf states 

The new Bahrain Development Bureau offers induce- 
ments to foreign investors in industrial and commercial 
projects notably m the form of relief from taxation, 
freedom to repatriate profits and cheap power (Bahrain 
has a large surplus of Jow cost natural gas) The concern 
for industrial de\elopment is stronger than in the other 
Gulf states owing to the greater educational advancement 
of the population and the small scale of the islands 01] 
production and reserves In addition the economy may 
suffer from the anticipated withdrawal of the British 
garrison whose local spending is estimated at £$ million 
annually 

In October 1966 the Development Bureau achieved a 
major breakthrough in the form 0/ a project to build an 
aluminium smelter on the island The construction con 
tract was signed in January 1969 when the eventual 
capacity of the £40 million plant was estimated at 90 000 
tons pcT annum this was raised to 120 000 tons when a 
contract for extensions to the plant was awarded to a 
British company in June 1970 The Bahrain Government 
has a *7! per cent share in the consortium Aluminium 
Bahrain (ALBA) the rest of the capital has been sub- 
scribed by a variety of European and American interests 
A twenty year contract lor cheap natural gas— the 
principal economic justification for the project— has been 
negotiated and production is scheduled to start in March 
> 97 » 
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THK Gt/i.F STATES— BAHR.\IN— ^Statistics) 


STATISTICS 
area and population 


Acta , 

j Porui-ATIOX 

j (1965 census) 

pci* mile* 

J 

Total 

Manama (capital) 

Muharraq Town 

255 j 

181,203 

79,100 

34.430 


(1969 population estimate 205,000). 

The area of Bahrain Island is about 217 square miles; there 
arc about 30 other island*, all much smaller, within the Emirate. 


employment 

(1965) 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 

(’000 metric tons) 


Agriculture and fishing . 
Manufacturing 

Construction . 

4 .&S 4 

401 

8,328 

1966 

1967 

196S 

1969 

T OpO 

3.020 

3.600 

3.686 

3,800 

3 . 8.16 

Oil 

6,940 






Mining and Quarrying . 

177 


REFINERY PRODUCTION 


Retail Trade . 

Transport 

5,920 

5.494 


(Output in million barrels) 


Government Sendees 

10.394 






Other .... 

10,966 

2965 

1966 

1967 

196.8 

I 97 > 1 * 

Total . 

53.274 

67.6 

69.6 

84-3 

84.5 

02.0 


Note: 1 metric ton equals approx. 7.3 barrels. 
* 1969 figure not available. 


Industry: Building materials, clothing, soft drinks, plastic products, industrial gases, boat building and pearl diving. 


FINANCE 

x Bahrain Dinar— r.ooo fils — ro Qatar/Dubai Rivals. 
r.142 Bahrain Dinars *=>/i sterling; 0.454 Bahrain Dinars ^U.S. $1.00. 
100 Bahrain Dinars^j^.so sterling«=>U.S. $210. 


BUDGET 


(1969 — '000 Bahrain Dinars) 


Rrvrttur. 

1 

Oil Payments 

Customs .... 

Other Items .... 

• ■ 

S.Syo 

2,500 

1,3,80 

Total . 

• 

! 12 , 75 ° 

t 


Expenditure (Principal items) 


Health. 



• 1 

2,700 

Education 

, 


4 j 

3,200 

Security 

, 



1.950 

Administration and Posts 

, 



959 

Other . 


• 

• 

4</*o 

Total . 

• 

■ 

* 

42. 5 fS 


Carte 

the ofhc 
oat-ad- XiahfrJr 


Tee re ir a re pa rate development budget, with an expenditure o! B.D. 2.17 million in 19 69. 

arv an Circulation at year end (B.D.): (tc.66! 0.905,000, (1067} 13,437, 000, (196'-) 16,957,000. The Bahraini Ihr.rr is 
*4! currency in Abu Dhabi and h at cep ted in ot.'mr Gulf State,; by « t/s> rie ;rly tv. o-third-. os she issue eircuht-d 
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THE GULF STATES— BAHRAIN— (Statistics) 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(BD 'ooo) 



1966 1 

1967 | 

1968 


42 034 ! 

45 453 

52 021 

Exports and Re exports {excl oil) 

X2 595 

14 690 

18 494 


COMMODITIES 


Imports 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Household goods 

6764 

7928 

10 508 

Provisions n e s 

3 751 

4 IX 7 

4671 

Garments 


3 005 

4 

Machinery and oilwell supplies 

3078 

3 4&3 

3 805 

Cotton piece goods 

1 526 

1 844 

2 526 

Silk and silk piece goods 

1 739 

1 707 

2 486 

Hardware and cutlery 

2 406 


2 389 

Rice 

2 135 

2 130 

2 192 

Motor cars lomes and tractors 


1 511 

* 933 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 

1 099 

1254 

1 262 

Building materials nes 

921 

1 123 

1 028 

Haberdashery and hosiery 

670 

810 I 

949 

Cigarettes 



943 

Wool and woollen p ece goods 

602 



Spices 

901 

1 029 

8 i 3 

Motor accessories 



702 

Timber 


640 

642 

Cement 

898 

661 

628 


Re Exports 

X966 

1967 

1968 

Household goods 



2 207 

Cotton piece goods 


1 276 


Garments 

928 


2 019 

Silk and silk piece goods 

1 065 


2 OOO 

Provisions 



1586 

Machinery and oilwell supplies 

653 

961 

980 

Spices 


1 008 i 


Rice 




Haberdashery and hosiery j 

339 | 

436 | 

559 


COUNTRIES 


Imports 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969* 

United Kingdom 

India 

United States 

Japan 

German Federal Republic 
Netherlands 

Pakistan 

Italy 

China People s Republic 

Hong Kong 

9298 

2 355 
5829 

4 534 

1 808 

I 580 

I 862 

x 307 

* 39 X 

1 X 97 

10237 

2 521 
5832 
6049 
1681 

1 426 

1 960 

1 105 
x S46 

12 735 
2516 

6 289 
8248 

2 239 

1 499 

2 455 

1 383 

2 435 

1 785 

9 9>4 

1 927 
4024 

5 943 

1 771 
1x78 

I 6 86 

737 

2444 

1 654 


* Jan Sept 
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THE GULF STATES— BAHRAIN— (Statistics, The Constitution) 

Countries — continued 


Re-Exports 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Saudi Arabia .... 

6,009 

7,632 

10,625 

Qatar ..... 

1,853 

1,842 

1,554 

Iran ..... 

i, 45 i 

1,251 

1,052 

Dubai ..... 

496 

758 

905 

Abu Dhabi .... 

818 

1,076 

1,112 

Kuwait ..... 

756 

753 

727 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 


Type of Licence 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Private Cars .... 

6,027 

6,480 

7,078 

Taxi Cabs .... 

810 

857 

901 

Vans and Lorries 

2,210 

2,288 

2,372 

Private Buses .... 

257 

275 

286 

Public Buses .... 

137 

129 

130 

Motor Cycles .... 

584 

660 

923 

Total (excl. motor cycles) 

9,441 

10,029 

10,767 


EDUCATION 

(Number of pupils — 1968-69) 



1 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Primary . 

20,165 

14,636 

34 , 8 oi 

Intermediate . 

2,941 

2,322 

5,263 

Secondary 

3,334 

1,904 

5,238 

Higher, Technical 
and Religious Edu- 
cation 

840 

96 

936 

Total . 

t 

27,280 

18,958 

46,238 


In 1968-69 there were 71 primary, 21 intermediate and 
6 secondary schools, with 4 institutions offering further 
education courses. 


Source: Statistical Bureau, Finance Department, Bahrain Government. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Important constitutional reforms were announced in 
December 1969 and came into effect early in 1970. A new 
Council of State was created by royal decree; it consists of 
twelve members and a President, and is empowered to 
direct the internal and external affairs of the state. Mem- 
bers of the Council all have particular responsibilities but 
are described as Heads of Departments rather than 
Ministers. The reform reduced the royal family’s represen- 
tation on the administration and also that of the British 
officials in Bahrain, whose status became subordinate to 
that of the Heads of Departments. 

There are four urban municipalities — Manama, Muh- 
arraq, Rifaa and Hedd — and two rural municipalities — • 
Sitra and Jidhafs — which are administered by councils, 


half of whose members are elected by male and female 
ratepayers and half of whom are nominated by the Govern- 
ment. The Municipal Councils in turn nominate five mem- 
bers to the eight-man Health and Education Councils, the 
remaining three members being selected by the Govern- 
ment. These bodies, together with other committees 
responsible for such matters as Electricity, Rural Affairs. 
Water Conservation and Agriculture are given a fairly free 
hand in the administration of the respective Departments 

Bahrain is linked by treaties with Great Britain, which 
has undertaken to protect it against foreign aggression and 
to conduct its external affairs. Treaties have been signed 
between Bahrain and Britain in 1820 (through the East 
India Company), 1861 and 1892. 
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THE GULF STATES— BAHRAIN— (GovsminOT Judicial System Religion Press and Radio) 


THE GOVERNMENT 


RELIGION 


Rul«r Sheikh Isa bin Suuun Al-Khalifa tens 
Crown Prints sheikh Hauzd bin Isa Al Khalifa 


COUNCIL OF STATE 

July 1971) 

Pruident Sheikh Khalifa bin SulmaN Al Khalifa 
(Pres of Finance and Pres of Electricity Board) 

Members. 

Head of Defence Department HE Sheikh Hamed bin 
Isa al Khalifa 

Head of Foreign Affairs Department Sheikh Muhammad 
bin Mubarak al Khalifa 

Head of Finance Department Saved Mahmoud Alawi 
Head of Education Department Ahmed al Umran 
Head ot Health Department Dr An Farhroo 
Head of Information Department Muhammad Jabir al 
Ansari 

Head ot Justice Department Sheikh Khalid bin Muham 
mad al Khalifa 

Head of Development and Technical Services Department 

Yusef ShiraWi 

Head ot Labour and Social Attain Department Jawwad 
al Arrayed 

Head of Municipal and Rural Affairs Department Sheikh 
Abdulla bin Khalid al Khalifa 
Legal Adviser Dr Hussein al Baharna 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Chief Judge of the Bahrain Courts Sheikh Daij bin Hamad 
Al Khalifa o b e 

Registrar, Bahrain Courts Salim Al Urayjdh 
Judicial Adviser to Bahrain Courts Wasfi Nimr 
Judge ot the British Courts W J Palmer 
The Bahrain local conits exercise jurisdiction over 
Bahrain nationals natives of other Persian GnU Sheikh 
doms and nationals of Saudi Arabia Muscat and Oman the 
Yemen Iran Iraq tire United Arab 'Republic tire Lebanon 
and a number of other Muslim countries 
The Criminal Law is contained In various Codes 
Ordinances and Regulations which have been brought 
into force for the British Courts and with certain excep- 
tions for the Bahrain local courts 
The British jurisdiction has been regulated by a number 
at British Orders in Council Under these orders British 
jurisdiction extends to all those persons not included in the 
list above 

Judges of the British Court are qualified lawyers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State There is a Registrar 
who «s also a qualified lawyer who may try criminal cases 
within certain limits Appeals lie from the Registrar to the 
Judge Appeals from a Judge of the Court he to the Chief 
Court for the Persian Gulf 

A Joint Court consisting of a Judge or Registrar of the 
Bntoh Court and a nominee of the Ruler deals with cases 
involving local subjects and foreigners and appeal lies to a 
Joint Court of Appeal. Few cases are now heard by this 
court. 

13 en g a S e d in handing over complete control ot 
wb Bahrain courts to the Bahrain authorities during the 
1570-71 period 


The great majority of the people are Muslims of the 
Sunni and Shia sects the Ruling Family being Sunnis 
Religious affiliation (1965 Census) 

Muslims 173 594 

Christians 5 832 

Jews 149 

Others 2 628 


Total 


182 203 


PRESS and radio 

al Adhwaa Arab Printing and Publishing Establishment 
BOB 224 Tijjar Rd Manama f 1965 Arabic 
illustrated weekly Editor Mahmoud Al MurDi circ 
3 000 

Arab Markets P O B 604 Bahrain monthly English and 
Arabic Editor AbdU F Bushara 
Awali Evening News Awali English daily newsheet 
published by The Bahrain Petroleum Co Ltd Circ 
I 000 

Awali Magazine Awali English monthly illustrated 
published by the Bahrain Petroleum Co Ltd cue 
800 

Bahrain Trade Directory P O.B 534 Manama annual 
Publisher and Man. Du A E Ashir 
al Ulya al Tijariya { Commerce Review) POB 666 
Manama bilingual published by Bahrain Chamber ot 
Commerce and Industry 

Hunt al Bahrain (Bahrain Calling) P O B 253 Manama 
Rad o monthly Arabic published by the Information 
Dept Manama Editor (vacant) cue 4 000 
al Jarida al Rasrniya (Official Gazelle) Information Depart 
meat Government of Bahrain Manama f *957 
Arabic weekly 

Kanoo Hews Yusuf bin Ahmed Kanoo Bahrain monthly 
Editor L Moreland 

al Munhid Gulf Trade Services POB 533 Bahrain 
monthly guide including Whats on in Bahrain 
English and Arabic Editor M SotniAN 
al Najmar al Asbuia (Weekly Star) Awah Arabic weekly 
published by The Bahrein Petroleum Os Ltd circ 
8 000 

Sada al Asboa POB 549 Bahrain f 1969 Arabic 
weekly Owner and Editor in Chief Ali Sayya* 
Welcome fo Bahrain Augustan Press POB 551 Bahrain 
annual Author J H D Belcrave 


Bahrain Broadcasting Station POB 253 Manama 
f 1955 state owned and operated enterprise two 2 kW 
transmitters programmes are in Arabic only and m 
elude news plays and talks Head of Information 
Sheikh Muhammad bin Mubarak Al-Khai.ifa Du 
of Broadcasting Ibrahim Kanoo 
English language programmes broadcast by the U S 
Air Force in Dhahran and by ARAM CO can be 
received in Bahrain as can the television service provided 
by the latter 

In 1968 there were approximately 53 000 receiving sets 
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THE GULF STATES — BAHRAIN — (Finance, Trade and Industry, Transport, Education) 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

(cap. = capital; dep. = deposits; m. = millions; B.D. = 
Bahrain Dinars) 

Bank of Bahrain: P.O.B. 106, Manama; f. 1957; ca P- p.u. 
(1969) B.D. 750,000; dep. B.D. 5.53m.; Chair. Al-Haj 
Khalil Ebrahim Kanoo; Man. I. McLaren. 

Foreign Banks 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Amman, Jordan; P.O.B. 395, Manama; 
Man. Adnan N. Bseisu. 

British Bank of the Middle East: London; P.O.B. 57, 
Manama; Man. B. W. J. S. Brisby. 

Chase Manhattan Bank: New York; Manama. 

Eastern Bank Ltd.: London; P.O.B. 29, Manama; Man. in 
Bahrain E. G. Scott. 

First National City Bank: New York; P.O.B. 548, Manama; 
Man. C. H. Hallock. 

Habib Bank (Overseas) Ltd.: Karachi; Government Road, 
Manama. 

Rafidain Bank: Baghdad; Tijjar Road, Manama. 

United Bank: Karachi; Government Road, Manama. 

INSURANCE 

About fourteen foreign insurance companies are represen- 
ted. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Bahrain Chamber of Commerce and Industry: P.O.B. 248, 
Manama; f. 1939; 1,200 mems.; Pres. Ali Abdul 
Rahman Al Wazzan; Dir. Yusuf Muhammad Saleh. 

Bahrain Department of Development and Engineering 
Services: P.O.B. 235, Manama; Dir. Youssef Shirawi. 

Department of Information: P.O.B. 8554, Bahrain Govern- 
ment, Manama. 

Michael Rice Group — Middle East: P.O.B. 551, Manama; 
consultants to the Bahrain Government and to 
numerous local and foreign businesses trading in 
Bahrain, the Gulf area, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 

There are no Trade Unions in Bahrain. 

OIL 

The Bahrain Petroleum Company (BAPCO) Ltd.: Awali; 
the sole oil producer in Bahrain; owned jointly by 
Texaco and Standard Oil of California; also operates 
the Bahrain refinery and holds contract to supply 
natural gas to the ALBA aluminium smelter; Pres. 
L. D. Josephson. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Director of Works: T. D. Lewis. 

Most inhabited areas of Bahrain are linked by bitumen- 
surfaced roads. Public transport consists of taxis and 
privately owned bus services. A modern network of dual 
highways is in course of development; the length of the 
paved road system rose from 4,300 metres in 19Q4 to 
30,000 metres in 1968. In 1967 the rule of the road was 
changed from left to right. At the end of 1969 there were 
14,700 vehicles in use, being an increase of 14 per cent 
during the year. There were 909 taxis and 139 buses in. use. 
A Petrol Tax of 21 per cent was introduced. 


SHIPPING 

Director-General of Customs and Ports: Shaik Daij Bin 
Khalifa Al- Khalifa. 

Harbour Master: Captain D. M. Walter. 

Cargo Manager: Hassan Shams. 

Numerous shipping services link Bahrain and the Gulf 
with Britain and with Europe (Strick Line, V.N.S. "Kerk" 
Line, Hansa Line, Nationale Compagnie Havraise Peninsu- 
laire and Compagnie Maritime Beige, Kuwait Shipping 
Company, Iraqi Maritime Transport Corporation, Lauro 
Line, Yugo-Linea, Polish Ocean Lines) ; with the East and 
West Coasts of U.S.A. (Concordia Line, Nedlloyd Line, 
Hoegh Line); with South and East Africa (KPM Line); 
with Pakistan, India, Japan and the Far East and Australia 
(British & India Steam Navigation Company, Maersk 
Line, Everett Johnson Line, "K” Line of Japan, etc.). 
Though predominantly cargo operators, most of the fore- 
going lines have some passenger accommodation available; 
the British India Line operates a mail service between 
Bombay, Karachi, Bahrain and other Gulf Ports, carrying 
passengers in Saloon and Deck classes. 

The deep water harbour of Mina Salman was opened 
in April 1962; it has six berths capable of taking vesse's 
of draughts up to 30 ft. In the vicinity is a slipway, on 
which may be slipped vessels of up to 1,000 tons and 220 ft. 
in length. A trawler basin is the centre of a flourishing 
shrimping industry, the packaged produce being ex- 
ported primarily to Europe and North America. 

Since 1958 Bahrain has been a free transit area. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Muharraq Airport has a first-class runway, capable of 
taking the largest aircraft in use. A modern airport 
terminus was opened in December 1961. 

Gulf Aviation Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 138, Bahrain Island; f. 1950; 
jointly owned by the governments of Bahrain, Qatar, 
Abu Dhabi, and by B.O.A.C.; services from Bahrain to 
Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, Al Ain, Bandar Abbas, Dhahran, 
Doha, Dubai, Muscat, Sharjah and Shiraz; the fleet 
consists of one BAC 1-11, two F27, four DC-3, two 
Beechcraft BSo and one chartered VC10 (Gulf/London 
Services). 

Bahrain is served by the following foreign airlines: Air 
India, B.O.A.C., Iran Air, Iraqi Airways, Kuwait Airways, 
M.E.A., P.I.A. (Pakistan), Qantas, Saudi Arabian Airways, 
T.M.A. 


EDUCATION 

Education is free in Bahrain, and the primary schools 
(of which there are 70 — 40 boys’ and 30 girls’ schools, with 
nearly 36,000 pupils in 1970) take children at the age of six 
for a six-year course. There are 35 intermediate and 
secondary schools — 21 boys’ and 14 girls’ schools — and 
pupils study two years at the Intermediate and three years 
at the Secondary stage. In 1970 there were 6,800 pupils at 
Intermediate level and 5,750 at Secondary level. 

Approximately 1,000 students were studying in post- 
Secondary education at all levels and there are three higher 
educational establishments in the island, a Men’s Teacher 
Training College (120 students) and a Women’s Teacher 
Training College (100 students) and the Gulf Technical 
College with 60 students which opened in September 1969. 
The sexes are segregated in all schools. 

British Council: P.O.B. 452, Manama, Bahrain; cultural 
and educational activities; library of 10,000 books and 
85 periodicals; branch in Dubai; Rep. J. G. Hanson. 
Gulf Technical College: Isa Town, Bahrain; f. 1969; 20 °. 
full-time students. 
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THE GULF STATES— QATAR— (Geography and History, Economics) 


QATAR 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Tfce She ikhdo m of Qatar is a peninsula roughly loo miles 
in length with a breadth varying between 35 and 50 miles 
on the west coast of the Persian Gulf. The total area is 
4 000 square miles There are some 80 000 inhabitants 
two-thirds of whom are concentrated in the town of Doha 
on the east coast Two other ports Zakrit on the west 
coast and Umm Said on the east owe their existence to the 
discovery of oil Zaknt is a convenient if shallow harbour 
for the import of goods from Bahrain and Umm Said 
affords anchorage to the deep-sea tankers and freighters 
Qatar is stony sandy and barren, limited supplies of 
underground water are unsuitable for drinking or agn 
culture because of high mineral content Over half the 
water supply is now provided by sea water distillation 
processes The inhabitants have traditionally hied from 
pearl-diving fishing and nomadic herding 


Owing to the aridity of the peninsula the early history 
of Qatar Is of little interest In 191 6 Great Britain in order 
to exclude other powers from the area made an agreement 
with the Sheikh of Qatar who undertook not to cede 
mortgage or otherwise dispose of parts of his territories to 
anyone except the British Government nor to enter into 
any relationship with a foreign government other than the 


British without British consent Similar agreements had 
been concluded with Bahrain in 1880 and 1892 with the 
Tnicial States in 1892 and with Kuwait in 1899 In return 
Britain undertook to protect Qatar from all aggression by 
sea and to lend her good offices in case of an overland 
attack 

The discovery of oil in the 1930s promised greater 
prosperity for Qatar but because of the Second World 
War produebon did not begin on a commercial scale until 
1949 (s« below) An ambitious development programme 
13 no w being put into operation with the revenues 60® the 
production and export of oil The Sheikhdom has taken a 
leading part in moves towards the formation of a Gulf 
Federation it also enjoys close relations with Saudi 
Arabia In January 1961 Qatar joined the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries and in May 1970 it also 
became a member of OAPEC (the Organization of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Countries) 

In Apnl 1970 a new provisional constitution was 
announced which it was said would assist Qatar 5 entry 
into the Federation of Arab Emirates The constitution 
came into effect from July but the first cabinet was 
formed in May the Ruler became Prune Minister "nth 
responsibility for oil and six of the other nine members 
were also members of the Royal Family 


ECONOMICS 


Formerly Qatar was one of the centres of the pearl in 
dastry but today her principal source of wealth is oil Some 
fishing 13 earned on to supply local demands Unlike many 
of the other Sheikhdoms Qatar has no entrepot trade 
Interest in the petroleum possibilities of Qatar was first 
stimulated by the entry of Standard of California into 
Bahrain m 1930 Shortly after this date the Anglo Iranian 
Company received permission from the ruler to make a 
surface survey of his territories and in 1935 they were 
granted a concession This gave them exclusive petroleum 
rights in the Sheikhdom and its temtonal waters for 75 
years Payments were to be 400 000 rupees upon signature 
an annual rental of 150 000 rupees for the first 5 years and 
300 000 rupees thereafter and a royalty of 3 rupees per 
long ton The concession was later transferred to Petroleum 
Concessions Ltd which formed an operating company 
Petroleum Development (Qatar) Ltd 


Petroleum Development started exploration in 1937 and 
oil was discovered in 1939 Field actinb es were interrupted 
annng the war butresumedin 1947 By 1949 the Company 
had completed a drilling programme the laying of a 
pipeline system from the field of Dukhan on the west 
coast to Umm Said and the construction of terminal 
faculties At the end of that year the first shipment was 
made from the Umm Said offshore berths Since 1963 
production has stagnated at a little over nine million tons 
a year 


la 1951 the royalty rate was raised to 10 rupees and in 
195 2 a profit sharing scheme was adopted A year later 
the name of the Company was changed to Qatar Petroleum 


An offshore grant was awarded to the * Shell Overseas 


Exploration Company in 1952 This covers an area of 
approximately 10 000 square miles and it expires in 2027 
A down payment of over £260 000 was made and ekplora 
tion started in 1953 The first and second exploratory 
■wells failed to find oil and were abandoned in 1955 and 
1956 respectively The operating company the Shell 
Company of Qatar Ltd lost their original drilling platform 
in a storm in 1956 This was replaced and drilling operations 
recommenced in December 1959 Test production from 
the offshore field at Idd el Shavgi through temporary 
facilities began m. Jasmasy 19G4 Construction ot pcrncc 
nent facilities on Halul Island some 60 miles off the coast 
of Qatar were completed early in 1966 This also enabled 
production to be commenced from Shells second field 
in Maydatu Mazam. Shell Qatar began commercial pro 
duetion of oil in 1966 at an annual rate of more than 
5 000 000 long tons and this is increasing steadilj In 1963 
the Continental Oil Company of Qatar was granted a 
concession over land and offshore area3 relinquished by 
the Qatar Petroleum Company and the Shell Company of 
Qatar and over a strip of territory m the south of the 
peninsula not previously included in any concession In 
March 1969 a Japanese consortium was granted an 
exploration concession in the south eastern offshore area 
and it made its first strike in May 1971 
With Britain s withdrawal of military forces from the 
Persian Gulf by the end of 1971 and the probable failure 
to realize a rune -state Trucial federation Qatar is likely to 
become more independent economically One of its first 
moves has been to establish its own national oil company 
which is expected to start exploring offshore areas not 
already held by foreign companies Moreover it has com 
missioned an economic dev elopment survey by the British 
Foreign Office 
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THE GULF STATES— QATAR— (Economics, Statistics) 


The revenue derived from the production and export of 
oil comprises the principal source of income; by 1970 this 
revenue amounted to over £40 million per annum. A high 
percentage of this is being used by the Government to 
finance an ambitious development programme. So far 
development has been concentrated in Doha, the capital. 
Part of the substantial income of the country is being 
expended on building and equipping schools and hospitals. 
A 130-bed hospital, which was built in Doha at a total cost 
of £3.5 m., claims to be one of the most modem hospitals 
in the world. Early in 1971 the Qatar Petroleum Company 
announced a ^25 million project to process and export 
natural gas; the liquid gas will pass by pipeline to the 
terminal at Umm Said. Any surplus is to be supplied, free 
of charge, to the Qatari Government. Natural gas, piped 
from Dukhan to Doha, is also used to distil sea-water and 
to run a 30-MW power station. Doha has a piped water 
supply which will eventually carry over two million 
gallons a day. Doha airport is of international standard. 
Dredging of a four-mile channel, twenty-seven feet deep, 
into Doha Bay was completed in 1966. 

In order to avoid complete dependence on oil the 
Government will invest oil revenues abroad in stocks and 
bonds, and will diversify the economy, encouraging such 
projects as gas-based petrochemical industries, fish- 
processing, cement, and intensified agriculture. The 


Department of Agriculture has already succeeded in 
making the country self-sufficient in vegetables, produc- 
tion of which was negligible as recently as 1960; fruit 
production and the planting of forest trees is making rapid 
progress. Some vegetables, mainly tomatoes, marrows and 
cucumbers, axe now exported to other Gulf states. 

Two sections of the diversification programme have 
recently come to fruition; in 1966 the Qatar National 
Fishing Company was formed as a partnership between 
the government (with a 60 per cent interest) and the 
British Ross Group, with the object of fishing for shrimp 
in the rich fishing grounds in the Gulf. A freezing plant has 
been constructed near the new Doha harbour. Seventy-five 
per cent of the government interest was later sold to private 
Qatari interests. A few months earlier the Qatar National 
Cement Manufacturing Company had been founded, after 
experts had confirmed that ample supplies of suitable raw 
materials existed within the country, and that sufficient 
market potential existed within the Gulf area. The plant, 
powered by natural gas, is at Umm Bab and began pro- 
duction at the rate of 100,000 tons a year early in 1969. 
In January 1969 a project to build a major ammonia and 
urea fertilizer plant was announced. Based on the con- 
version of waste gas, it is scheduled to be completed 
at Umm Said in 1972 with an output of 430,000 tons 
annually. 


STATISTICS 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Are a 

Population (1970 Estimates) 

sq. miles 

Total 

Doha (capital) 

4,000 

1x2,000 

80,000 


OIL 

QATAR PETROLEUM COMPANY CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


Year 

Long Tons 

Year 

Long Tons 

196X 

8,38x,ooo 

1966 

9,059,000 

T962 

8,800,000 

1967 

9,070,000 

1963 

9,096,000 

1968 

9,018,000 

1964 

9,978,000 

1969 

9,366,000 

1965 

9,158,000 

1970 

8,882,000 


1971 Jan.-May production: 4,111,000 long tons. 


SHELL QATAR CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


Year 

Long Tons 

1967 

6,263,437 

1968 

7 . 005,379 

1969 

7.390,292 
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THE GULF STATES — QATAR— (Statistics) 


FINANCE AND TRADE 
i Q/D ryal—ioo Dirhams. 

I M3 Q/D iya]s—£x sterling: 4 54 QP ryalj-U S. *1 00. 
100 Q/D ryalsa/8 75 *terhng«»U.S. 521. 

20 Q/D rj-als—x Bahraini Dinar. 


Corrine*; In 1965 it was a creed to establish a new currency throughout the Persian Gull Principalities, the Gul! ryal, to 
replace the Externa! rupee of which 13 3 equalled £1 sterling Following the devaluation of the Indian rupee In June 
1966 the Saudi ryal was adapted as the official currency until September when the Qatar/Dubai tyal was introduced. The 
ryal was not devalued with the pound sterling in 1967 


OIL REVENUES 
(million Q/D ryals) 


Payments by Qatar Petroleum Co . | 

1 1965 j 

1960 

19*7 

I968 


I 263 7 j 

267 4 

232 3 

I 313 4 

Payments by Shell Qatar 

1 5!S ; 

8 5 7 


1 *97-7 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
(•000 Q/D ryaH) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

Imports 

Exports and Re-Exports (excl oil) 

* 47.27 1 
n» 

3* *.39* 
56092 

476.895* 

59 482 

• Provisional 1970 figure 305 000 



IMPORTS* 

('000 Qatar/Dubai ryals) 



CosaiODJTIM 

1965 

2966 

*967 

Household goods .... 

Garments . .... 

Machinery 

Foodstufis . 

Building materials .... 

Electrical radio and allied goods 

Oilfield materials .... 

54.35* 

45.73 8 

39.9*3 

67,667 

*8.355 

12,788 

6,953 

108,762 

50,788 

30,702 

61,043 

19,136 

10,863 

*3.705 

*38,429 

9*.973 

77.093 

68,023 

4«.903 

18.999 

*5.783 


COUKTMES 

*965 

1966 

*967 

*969 

Switzerland 

Japan ... ... 

United Kingdom 

USA. 

India 

Pakistan 

China f 

Germany, Federal Republic .... 
Malaysia/Singapore ..... 

Holland 

Hong Kong ...... 

26,604 

33017 

42.130 

*4.535 

23056 

U 297 
6,072 

9 458 
6.555 

9 904 
5988 

69 547 
40.629 
37.779 
*6,43* 
30,194 
**.45* 
it, 862 

8 93 6 
*0,075 

11,256 

6,665 

90084 

78,700 

69504 

38,49* 

**.*77 

*7.7*0 

16 092 
*5.9** 
*4-*77 
*2.167 
*1.437 

*9 365 

56 8944 
31,6067 
**.293 
na 

*7.563 

na 

na 


• The official trado figures for Qatar are cot regarded as being tally comprehensive and 
should only be used as a guide r 

t Provisional 1970 figures United Kingdom 74,000, United States 30 000. 
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THE GULF STATES— QATAR— (The Constitution, The Government, Judicial System, etc.) 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Qatar is an independent Sheikhdom linked by treaty 
with the United Kingdom, which has undertaken to pro- 
tect it against foreign aggression and to conduct its external 
affairs. A new provisional constitution came into effect in 
July 1970. Executive power is put in the hands of a ten- 
man Cabinet, which will appoint three members to a 
twenty-three member Consultative Assembly; the other 
twenty members are to be elected. All fundamental demo- 
cratic rights are guaranteed. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Ruler: Sheikh Ahmed bin Ali al Thani. 

{July 1971) 

Prime Minister, responsible for Finance and Petroleum 
Affairs: Sheikh Khalifa bin Hamad al Thani, Heir 
to Ruler of Qatar. 

Minister of Education: Sheikh Jasim bin Hamad al Thani. 

Minister of Public Health: Sheikh Abdelaziz bin Hamad 
al Thani. 

Minister of the Economy and Commerce: Sheikh Nasser 
bin Khalid al Thani. 

Minister of Electricity and Water: Sheikh Jasim bin 
Muhammad al Thani. 

Minister of Justice: Sheikh Abdel Rahman bin Saud al 
Thani. 

Minister of Industry and Agriculture: Sheikh Faisal bin 
Thani al Thani. 

Minister of Public Works: Khalid bin Abdullah al 
Atiyyah. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Ali bin Ahmad al 
Ansari. 

Minister of Transport and Communications: Abdullah bin 
Nasser al Suwaidi. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Qatar courts exercise jurisdiction over Qatar subjects 
and nationals of all Arab States, and over Iranians, 
Indonesians and Somalis. The Sharia Court has jurisdiction 
in personal status matters. 

British jurisdiction extends to all those not included in 
the above categories. Appeals from H.B.M. Court lie to 
the Chief Court for the Persian Gulf. 

In matters regulated by the Labour Law, the Qatar 
Labour Court has jurisdiction over all persons, irrespective 
of nationality. 

RELIGION 

The indigenous population are Muslims of the Sunni 
sect, most being of the strict Wahabi persuasion. 


PRESS 

Al-Doha Magazine: Information Department, P.O.B. 2324, 
Doha; f. 1969; monthly; Arabic. 

Gulf News:. Arabian Newspaper Printing and Publishing 
House, Doha; f. 1969; weekly; English; Editor Abdul- 
lah Husain Naama. 

al Ouroba: Arabian Newspaper Printing and Publishing 
House, Doha; f. 1969; weekly; Arabic. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Radio Qatar: P.O.B. 1414, Doha; f. 1968; government 
service, broadcasting in Arabic only. 

. Qatar Television: P.O.B. 1944, Doha; f. 1970; a new 
5-kW. transmitter came into operation in February 
1971 which extends reception to the whole Gulf area. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

Qatar and Dubai Currency Board: P.O.B. 1234, Doha; f. 
1966; administers the currency for Qatar and Dubai; 
each state appoints two directors, a fifth being appoin- 
ted by the Bank of England; currency in circulation 
(Dec. 1970) Q/D ryals 152.1m.; Chair. The Ruler; Man. 
L. P. Tempest. 


Qatar National Bank, S.A.Q.: Doha, P.O.B. 1000; f. 1964; 
cap. Q/D ryals 14m., dep. (Dec. 1970) Q/D ryals 105m.; 
Man. D. A. Smith. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Amman, Jordan; Doha, P.O.B. 172; 
Man. Sharif al Ja’Abary. 

Bank Sadevat Iran: Doha. 

British Bank of the Middle East, The: London; Doha, 
P.O.B. 57; Man. A. Miller. 

Eastern Bank Ltd.: London; Doha, P.O.B. 29; Man. J. P. 
Deasy. 

First National City Bank: Doha. 

tntra Bank Ltd.: Beirut; Doha; re-opened March 1968. 

National and Grindlays Bank Ltd.: London; Doha, P.O.B. 

90; Man. A. Anderson. 

United Bank of Pakistan: Doha. 

INSURANCE 

Qatar Insurance Co.: P.O.B. 666, Doha; f. 1964; branch in 
Dubai; Man Fathi I. Gabr. 

Four foreign companies are also represented. 

COMMERCE 

Qatar Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 402, Doha; f. 1963; 
13 mems.; Pres. Ahmed Muhammad Al Sowaidi; Sec. 
Kamal Ali Saleh. 


OIL 

National Oil Development Co.: Doha; handles local dis- 
tributions and marketing of petroleum products; Dir. 
Ali Jaidah. 


Qatar Oil Co. Ltd (Japan) : Doha; formed by a consortium 
of Japanese companies; granted an S,5oo square mile 
offshore concession in March 1969; drilling began in 
January 1971. 

Qatar Petroleum Co. : Doha; the original and still the largest 
oil producer in Qatar; subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. 

Shell Company Of Qatar: Doha; holds an offshore conces- 
sion. A third field at Bui Hanine will come on stream 
in 1972. 

South-East Asia Oil and Gas Co.: Doha; an independent 
American company; granted an offshore concession m 
March 1970; Pres. Dr. Robert T. Brinsmade. 
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THE GULF STATES — QVTAR — (Transport, EDUcvnO'J) 


TRANSPORT 

HOADS 

There are lome 450 miles of surfaced road linking Doha 
aad l*e oil centres of Dukl an and to Said with the 
northern end of the peninsula and with Sslwa on the 
Saudi Arabian border and man) more of rough tracks 
across the desert In J9~© tl e Salu-a roadltda« to Jink up 
with a new roid built by Saudi Arabia which will give 
Q»Ur access to the Arabian hinterland About 11 000 cars 
and lo-tie* form the chief means of transport. 

PIPELINES 

Oil Is transported by pipeline from the oilfield at Dukhan 
to the loading terminal at Uram Said 

Natural gas is brought b) pipeline from Dukhan to 
Doha where It Is used as fuel for a power station and 
water distillation plant 

SHIPPING 

QiUr Hsllonil Nsvlgstlon and Transport Co * Doha 
shipping agents 1 ghterage contractors ship chandimg 
clearing and forwarding agents at the port of Doha. 


A tj ft deep dredged channel leads to a natural basin 
where th ps may anchor A 30-ft deep channel feads from 
the anchorage to the New Deep Water Jetty which has 
30 ft. alongside at all states of t de and can accommodate 
lour vessels alongside at one time 
0 1 terminals exist at Umm Sa d and Ilalul Island for 
the export of crude oil 


CIVIL AN IATION 

Doha airport has one 8 000 ft. runwaj (which is to be 
extended to 13 000 It) and is equipped to a fair inter 
national standard. 

Cult Aviation Co Ltd * jointly owned by Hah rain Qatar 
Abu Dhabi and DO AC (ice Bahrain— Civil \\ jation) 

Doha U served by the following airl nes Alia (Jordan) 
B O A.C. Gulf Aviation Iranian Airways Iraqi Airways, 
Kuwait Airways WE\ Saudi Arabian Virltncs Syrian 
Arab Airlines T 3 I A UNA. 


EDUCATION 

All education within Qatar is free and numerous scholar 
ships are awarded for study overseas The state education 
system was inaugurated In 1956 when I 400 boys attended 
17 primary schools by 1960-70 gomei 13 300 children 
(7 500 boys and 6000 girls) attended 78 primary schools 
stalled by about 700 teachers The six > ear primary stage 
is followed by a three year preparatory stage (t 450 boys 
and 750 girls in three schools in 1969-70) and a further 
three- year secondary stage Secondary education facilities 
at present include a teacher training institute a technical 
school a commercial school and an institute of religious 
studies altogether 1 070 boys and 300 girls received 
secondary instruction in 1970 Over 200 Qatans are at 
present enrolled in higher education institutions abroad 
almost all In other Arab countries Britain or the USA 



THE GULF STATES— TRUCIAL STATES— (Geography and History) 


TRUCIAL STATES 

ABU DHABI DUBAI SHARJAH RAS AL KHAIMAH UMM AL QUWAIN AJMAN 

FUJAIRAH 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The coastline of the seven Trucial States extends for 
nearly 400 miles from the frontier of the Sultanate of 
Muscat and Oman to Khor al-Odaid on the Qatar Peninsu- 
la. The area is one of extremely shallow seas, with off- 
shore islands and coral reefs, and often an intricate 
pattern of sandbanks and small gulfs as a coastline. In 
contrast to the Mediterranean, there is a large tide. The 
waters of the Gulf contain relatively abundant quantities 
of fish, large and small, hence fishing plays some part in 
local life. The climate is arid, with very high summer 
temperatures; and except for a few weeks in winter, air 
humidity is also very high. The total area of the States 
has been estimated at approximately 32,000 square miles 
and it has a rapidly growing population estimated at 
rSo.ooo, now concentrated in the oil boom areas of Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai. Many inhabitants are nomadic or settled 
Arabs. In the coastal towns live also many Persians, 
Indians, Pakistanis, Baluchis and Negros, the latter being 
descended from slaves carried from Africa during the 
course of several centuries of slave trading. The most 
important port is Dubai, the seat of a British Political 
Agent, and this has a population of about 75,000. Its 
significance is due to its position on one of the rare deep 
creeks of the area, and it now has a very large transit trade. 
There is also a British Political Agent at Abu Dhabi. 


In the early 16th century the Portuguese commercial 
monopoly of the Gulf area began to be challenged by 
other European traders eager for a share in the profits 
from the Eastern trade, first by the Dutch, later by the 
British. By the end of the century the Portuguese ascend- 
ency in the East had declined and in 1650 the Portuguese 
evacuated Oman losing their entire hold on the Arabian 
shore. Then followed a period of commercial and political 
rivalry between the Dutch and the British during which 
the initial Dutch predominance weakened and in 1766 
came practically to an end, while the British were con- 
solidating their supremacy in India. 

Both European and Arab pirates were very active in 
the Persian Gulf during the 17th, 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Lawlessness reached its height at the beginning 
of the 19th century when the seafaring Arab tribes were 
welded together and incited to pillage by Wahhabi emissaries 
who had established their supremacy over the whole 
Arabian coast of the Gulf. Attacks on British-flag vessels 
led to British expeditions against the pirates in 1806 and 
1809 and, finally, in 1818 against the pirate headquarters 
at Has al Khaimah and other harbours along the 150 
miles of "Pirate Coast". In 1820 a General Treaty of Peace 
for suppressing piracy and slave traffic was concluded 
between Great Britain and the Arab Tribes of the Persian 
Gulf. Among the signatories were the principal Sheikhs 


of the Pirate Coast and the Sheikhs of Bahrain. A strong 
British squadron was stationed for some time at Has al 
Khaimah to enforce the treaty. 

Many piratical acts continued to-be committed and 
accordingly, in 1835, the Sheikhs were induced to bind 
themselves by a “Maritime Truce” not to engage, in any 
circumstances, in hostilities by sea for a period of six 
months (i.e. during the pearl-diving season) . The advantages 
of this were so marked that they were easily persuaded 
to renew the truce and continually did so for increasing 
periods until, in May 1853 a Treaty of Maritime Peace in 
Perpetuity was concluded between all the Sheikhs of the 
"Trucial Coast” — as it was henceforth called — establishing 
a “perpetual maritime truce”. It was to be watched over 
and enforced by the British Government, to whom the 
signatories were to refer any breach. The British, however, 
did not interfere in wars between the Sheikhs on land. 

The British concern in stopping the slave trade had 
also led to contacts with the Trucial Coast, where the 
Sheikhs had been engaged in carrying slaves from Africa 
to India and Arabia. By agreements signed with the British 
in 1838-39 and 1847 the Sheikhs undertook to prohibit 
the carriage of slaves on board vessels belonging to them 
or their subjects, and consented to the detention and 
search of such vessels and to their confiscation in case of 
guilt. 

Towards the end of the 19th century France, Germany 
and Russia showed increasing interest in the Persian Gulf 
area and in 1892 Britain entered into separate but identical 
"exclusive” treaties with the Trucial rulers concluded on 
different dates, whereby the Sheikhs undertook not to 
cede, mortgage nor otherwise dispose of parts of their 
territories to anyone except the British Government, nor 
to enter into any relationship with a foreign government 
other than the British without British consent. Britain 
had already undertaken to protect the states from outside 
attack in the Perpetual Maritime Treaty of 1853. 

In 1820 when the General Treaty was signed, there 
were only five Trucial States. In 1866, on the death of the 
Chief Sheikh of Sharjah, his domains were divided amongst 
his four sons, the separate branches of the family being 
established at Sharjah, Ras al Khaimah, Dibah and 
Kalba. 

In 1952, Kalba was incorporated into Sharjah when its 
ruler undertook to accept all the treaties and agreements 
in force between the United Kingdom and the other 

Trucial States. These undertakings now include recognition 

of the right of the U. K . Government to fix State boundaries, 
to settle disputes between the Trucial Sheikhdoms and to 
render assistance to the Trucial Oman Scouts, a British- 
officered Arab force set up in 1952. The Ruler of Fujairah 
also accepted these undertakings when his State was 
recognised as independent in 1952. 
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In *952 on British advice a Truciai Council was estab- 
lished at which all seven rulere meet at least twice a 
year under the chairmanship of the Political Agent m 
Dubai It was formed with the object of inducing the 
ralern to adopt a common policy m administrative matters 
and m the hope that it will lead to a federation of the 
Trucial States (For the moves made towards a federation 
since 1968 see the introduction to the Persian Golf State? 
chapter) 

With the advent of commercial production of oil m 
mid 1962 Abu Dhabi has a great opportunity for develop- 
ment The deposition of the Ruler Sheikh Shakhbut in 
j$6& removed a major obstacle to implementing thi? 
opportunity and the history of this sheikhdom since then 
is a classic example of a society being transformed almost 
overnight bv the acquisition of immense wealth Dubai 
has also benefited greatly from the oil boom 

A British-sponsored Development Fund for the Truciai 
States was set up in 1965 to which Abu Dhabi is now the 
main contributor 

In June 1965 Shaikh Saqr of Sharjah was deposed In 
sp tt&ja appeal to the UN Secretary General supported 
by Iraq and the United Arab Republic the accession of 
his cousin Shaikh Khalid passed ofi without incident 
There was an unsuccessful attempt on the Shaikh a life in 
July 19-0 

Since June 1986 Britain has gradually built a substantial 


military base at Sharjah with the object of replacing Aden 
as the major base in the Middle East by July 1968 the 
force of 3 000 men there had also displaced Bahrain to 
become the principal base in the Gulf Early in 1968 the 
British Government announced that all its forces would be 
withdrawn from the area by the end of I97I and this 
policy was eventually reaffimed after the Conservative 
Party s return to power in Britain in June 1970 The 
Truciai Oman Scouts the effective police and security 
force in the Truciai States are also based in Sharjah 
A force of some 1 600 men it has British officers and is 
paid for by Britain It has been proposed as the nucleus of 
a federal security force after British withdrawal in 1971 
but some states notably Abu Dhabi are already creating 
their own defence fmces Friction may be aroused by dis 
putes over the ill defined state borders those between 
Qatar Abu Dhabi and Dubai were settled early m 1970 
but the settlement is disputed by Saudi Arabia whose 
claimed territory overlaps that of Abu Dhabi to a Con 
siderable extent In July 1970 King Faisal requested that a 
plebiscite be held m the Buraimi district now rules by 
Abu Dhabi 

Further down the Gulf oflshore nghts also caused 
trouble in the summer of 1970 Rival claims over the island 
of Abu Musa were made by both Sharjah and Iran when 
Unun al Quwam s concessionaire Occidental Petroleum 
began drilling there 


economics 


ABU DHABI u ' 

In Abu Dhabi the oil concession for the greater.part of 
the mainland area is held by Abu Dhabi JPetroleura 
Company (same shareholders as the Iraq Petroleum 
Company) In 1967 a consortium of Phillips Petroleum 
American Independent Oil Company and EN 1 obtained a 
concession over part of the area relinquished by ADPQ 
Further onshore areas are still available Oflshore the 
principal concession holder is Abu Dhabi Marine Areas 
(owned by British Petroleum and Compagme Franpa» e 
des Ptftroles) A contract was signed in September 197,3 
between British Petroleum and four J apanese companies 
Ahu Dhabi Oil Qatar Oil North Slope Oil and Alaska 
Petroleum Development for a joint operation to develop 
the Bunduq oilfield part of the ADMA concession Th e 
Japanese Abu Dhabi Oil Company (Maruzen Oil Daiky u 
Oil and Nippon Mining) obtained a concession covering 
relinquished oflshore areas in December 1967 and plarjs 
to start production from its Mubarraz field by the end of 
1972 eventual output is likely to reach 200 000 barrels a 
day The Murban field started producing in December 
1963 and the Bu Hasa field a year later These fields a> e 
both about 75 80 moles west of the town of Abu Dhabi and 
well inland from the sea Production to 1969 was over 
!7 million tons onshore and nearly 12 million tons oflshor e 
The tremendous growth of the oil revenues has already 
enabled Abu Dhabi to claim to be the richest country in 
the world in terms of income per capita These revenues 
reached £$$ million in 1967 doubled in 1968 and a* e 
expected to exceed £100 million in 1970 the population 
was estimated at around 17 000 before 1966 but with the 
considerable number of immigrants since then it is thought 
U> have reached 35000 by 1970 The explosive growth 
has inevitably led to bottlenecks in such facdities as 
water and power supplies accommodation and transport 
hut She money is available to solve these problems it i S 
Just a question of tune The pace and pressure of develop. 


ment led to a minor cnsis in late 1969 when expenditure 
began to exceed revenues partly because the government 
had authorized more projects than it could immediately 
pay for especiallyas inflation had driven up the cost of 
all construction The .state has however felt able to 
launch its first National Plan which envisages a total 
of £274 million being spent on social services industry 
and agriculture over the penod 1968-73 In time the 
social services are expected to rival or even surpass those 
of Kuwait Following a minor recession in 1970 Shaikh 
Zaid approved a 444 million development budget in 
January 1971 aimed at stimulating industrial activity 
Abu Dhabi s development has been made more difficult 
by the poor port facilities — most trade comes through 
Dubai as the Gulf waters surrounding Abu Dhabi are 
extremely shallow Plans for a deep water port are being 
pushed forward as fast as possible Iu late 1967 the 
country joined the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries 

DUBAI 

In the oflshore area of Dubai (where oil has been dis 
covered) exploitation is earned on by a partnership of 
Dubai Marine Areas Dubai Petroleum Company Deutsche 
Texaco Delfzee Dubai Petroleum and Sun Oil Dubai 
Manne Areas has 50 per cent Dubai Petroleum Company 
30 per cent and Delfzee Texaco and Sun share the 
remainder Dubai Petroleum Company operates the con 
cession DMA is owned solely by Compagme Fraupaise 
des Pdtroles since October 1969 Dubai Petroleum Com 
pany is a wholly owned subsidiary of Continental Oil it 
also holds land concessions for Dubai some of which 
it ha3 assigned to other firms one German and one 
American The oflshore concessionaires announced in 1966 
that oil had been discovered in commercial quantities and 
production started in 1969 at the rate of 30000 barrels 
a day However the Continental Oil Company announced 
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in. 'February 1971 that it was planning to invest a further 
£33 million in an attempt to increase production to 
300,000 barrels a day, earlier estimates of reserves having 
been far exceeded. 

Dubai has long been the principal commercial centre and 
entrepot port for the Trucial States, and in consequence 
has benefited greatly from the oil boom in the area. The 
basis of this supremacy has been the relatively good 
facilities for shipping offered by Dubai Creek; this lead is 
now being consolidated by the construction of a £24 
million deep water harbour. In 1972 this harbour, to be 
known as Port Rashid, will be the largest harbour in the 
Middle East and Dubai will become a free port. Dubai’s 
official import figures are the most reliable index of 
economic activity in the Trucial States; in 1966 imports 
totalled £23 million, in 1967 £44 million, in 1968 £66 
million, and in 1969 they exceeded £100 million. This 
growth rate is probably unprecedented on such a scale, 
and it has made Dubai a rich state even before its own oil 
revenues began to flow in. The sheikhdom has all the 
characteristics of a boom economy, albeit not in such an 
extreme form as Abu Dhabi. Massive construction projects 
absorb most of the local labour force, and immigrants, 
iwhose numbers have now had to be restricted, already 
outnumber natives. All food and manufactured articles 
have to be imported. Traditional occupations have 
declined — in Dubai these mainly consisted of fishing and 
smuggling. Dubai’s low tariffs and absence of official 
restrictions have fostered smuggling to states with higher 
tariffs in the Gulf, and to India and Pakistan. This was 


particularly true of gold, still thought to be smuggled into 
India on a large if declining scale; the apparent decline is 
due to both increasingly vigilant Indian policing and to the 
safer and equally profitable opportunities now available 
in legal trade. 

THE SMALLER SHEIKHDOMS 

Until very recently the other Trucial States had only a 
traditional and very impoverished economy based on 
fishing and pearling. Red oxide deposits are exploited in 
Sharjah and Ras al Khaimah possesses an Agricultural 
Trials Station operated under British supervision. Several 
sheikhdoms have produced colourful series of postage 
stamps and attempted to tap the world philatelic market, 
with varying success. All have now signed oil agreements 
which give the rulers a limited income whilst exploration 
continues; oil has yet to be discovered outside Abu Dhabi 
and Dubai. The ill-defined borders between the states, and 
the offshore rights which are disputed both amongst 
themselves and with Iran, are both likely to cause friction 
should commercial discoveries be made. 

Sharjah is the most developed of these five states, owing 
to both the presence and expenditure of the R.A.F. station 
for some 30 years and the progressive attitudes of the 
present Ruler. Any British withdrawal would, however, 
be a serious blow to the economy unless compensated for 
by oil discoveries; in the meantime the rich fishing grounds 
are to be exploited from Sharjah’s enclave on the Gulf of 
Oman, around Khor Fakkan. 


STATISTICS 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 
( sq. miles) 

Population 

(1968) 

Total 

Abu Dhabi 
(estimate) 

Total 

(estimate) 

Abu Dhabi 
(1968 Census) 

Dubai 
(1970 est.) 

Sharjah 
(1968 Census) 

32,000 

25,000 

177,640 

46,375 

70,000 j 

31,480 


Population estimates (1970) for the other sheikhdoms are as follows: Rasal Khaimah 
24,500, Fujairah 10,000, Ajman and Umm al Quwain 4,000 each. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Oil prospecting, fishing, pearl fishing, boat building, livestock. Commercial oil production is carried on from 
Murban and Bu Hasa, in Abu Dhabi, and also offshore from Abu Dhabi and Dubai. 


OIL 

PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL 
(Metric Tons) 


Year 

Abu Dhabi 
Marine Areas 
Ltd. 

Abu Dhabi 
Petroleum Co. 
Ltd. 

1966 

5,050,000 

12,247,000 

1967 . 

5 , 978 . 27 * 

12,360,686 

1968 

8,878,089 

15.156,700 

1969 . 

11,728,264 

16,815,000 

1970 

12,686,029 

20,080,000 


Oil production in Dubai (1970): 523,000 tons. 

Abu Dhabi Petroleum Co. production (Jan. -May 1971): 


10,939,000 tons. 


ABU DHABI DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

(1968-73 — million Bahrain Dinars) 


Electricity Generation and Distribution . 

40 

Industrial Development .... 

60 

Roads ....... 

48 

Irrigation ...... 

13 

Education ...... 

*3 

Health 

6 

Government and Defence 

*5 

Arab Countries Development Fund . 

30 

Total (incl. others) 

296 
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FINANCE 

£l sterling=i 142 Bahrain Dinars 
£t sterlings. 1 1 43 Qatar/Dubai ryals 

Following the devaluation of the Indian Rupee in June 
1966 the External Rupee (13 3 =£i) was replaced as the 
official currency by the Bahrain Dinar in Abu Dhabi and 
by the Qatar /Dubai ryal in the other six Traci a! States and 
in Qatar 

Oil revenues in Abu Dhabi amounted to approximately 
85 million Bahrain Dinars in 1969 


EXTERNAL. TRADE 

Dubai 

DIPORTS 


( 000 Qatar/Dubai ryals) 


Commodities 

1966 

1967 

196S 

ig69f 

Household Goods 

108 761 

132 429 

179 411 

202 000 

Foodstuffs 

61 042 

68 022 

U7 6 34 

114 000 

Garments 

50 788 

92 973 

147 812 

164 000 

Machinery 

30702 

77 093 

150 880 

187 000 

Building Materials 

19 i35 

41 902 

73 947 


Electrical Radio and Allied Goods 

10 867 

18 999 

30 560 

44 000 

Stationery 



5024 

7 000 

Photographic Goods 

675 

1 165 

2 413 

n a. 

Cosmetics 


4 169 


7 000 

Medicines and Chemicals 




n a 

Feel and Oil 


9045 

1° 088 

28 000 

Arms and Ammunition 


I 071 


n a 

Oil Field Materials 


15782 

25 550 

45 

Liquor and Wise 

1 318 

1748 

2657 

n a 

Total 

3ii 39t 

476 895 

761 080 

922 000 


Dubai is the entrepSt market for the Trucial States 


Principal Countries 

1966 

1967 

1968 

I9&9t 

Switzerland 

Japan 

Umted Kingdom 

United States 

India 

Pakistan 

China 

German Federal Republic 

Malaysia and Singapore 

Netherlands 

69 547 

37 779 
16432 

20 194 
it 452 

11 862 
8936 

10 075 

11 256 

90084 

78 700 
69504 

38 491 

21 277 

17 710 

16 092 

15 9ii 

14 177 

12 167 

89 523 

130 321 

125 055 
71658 
36003 

53 647 

29 305 

26 288 

16 82S 
17007 

106 000 

179 000* 

161 000* 

76 000 

35 000 

33 °°o 

39 000 

20 000 


* I97Q figures U K 184 000 Japan 163 875 


t Approximate figures 

There is a large and officially authorized trade in gold which is not however included in 
the official trade statistics for Dnbai 


Abu Dhabi 

Official imports into Abu Dhabi in 1969 amounted to 59 3 milli on Bahrain Dinars the 
principal suppliers were the United Kingdom (19 million B D ) theU S A (10 9 millionB D 1 
and Dubai {4 1 million B D ) ' 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

The Rulers of the Trucial States have absolute control 
over their own subjects. Foreign relations are handled by 
the British Government, to whom they are bound by 
treaties. 

The Trucial States Council, on which all the Rulers are 
represented, meets at least twice a year to discuss 
problems of mutual interest. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Ruler of Sharjah: Sheikh Khalid bin Muhammad al 
Qasimi (succeeded 1965). 

Ruler of Ras al IChaimah: Saqr bin Muhammad al 
Qasimi (1948). 

Ruler of Umm al Quwain: Ahmed bin Rashid alMu’alla, 
M.B.E. (1929). 

Ruler of AJman: Rashid bin Humaid (1928). 

Ruler of Dubai: Rashid bin Said al Maktum (1958). 
Ruler of Abu Dhabi: Zaid bin Sultan al Nahayyan 
(1966). 

Ruler of Fujairah: Muhammad bin Hamad al-Shargi 
(recognized March 1952). 

TRUCIAL STATES COUNCIL 

P.O.B. 1565, Dubai. 

Secretary-General’s Office: f. 1966 to administer the 
Secretariat of the Council of the Rulers of the Trucial 
States and to co-ordinate activities between the states; 
to assist the Chairman of the Council in supervising the 
execution of resolutions of the Council; mems. the Seven 
Rulers of the Trucial States. 

Chairman : Sheikh Khalid bin Muhammad al Qasimi. 
Secretary-General : Ahmed Adi Bitar. 

Development Office: f. 1965 to execute development in 
the Trucial States in accordance with the policy of the 
Council. The Development Office, which administers the 
Capital Projects programme of the Council and also re- 
current services in agriculture, technical education, scholar- 
ships, health and public works, is financed from the 
Development Fund, to which various countries have con- 
tributed, and to which the principal recurrent contributors 
are the Ruler of Abu Dhabi and the U.K. Government. 

Capital Projects include inter-state roads, urban water 
and electricity schemes, housing and other urban develop- 
ment, rural water supplies, agricultural extension schemes 
and harbour works. Investigations into water resources, 
mineral prospects, soil, agricultural marketing and 
fisheries have been conducted. An economic survey which 
has recommended a five-year development plan (1970-74) 
for the Development Office has been accepted in principle 
by the Council. 

Financial Adviser and Acting Director: C. B. Kendall. 
Director of Works: R. G. Rae. 

Agricultural Supervisor: R. McKay. 

Principal, Technical Education: J. H. Taylor, m.b.e. 
Health Adviser: Dr. Asim al Jamali. 

Fisheries Adviser: A. W. White. 

Director of Co-operative and Marketing Department: Azmi 
Dajani. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Trucial States’ subjects and citizens of all Arab and 
Muslim states with the exception of Commonwealth 
countries are subject to the jurisdiction of the local courts. 
The remainder are under British jurisdiction, except that 
in Abu Dhabi all Traffic and Workmen’s Compensation 
cases are heard in the Ruler's Court. 

In the local courts the rules of Islamic law generally 
prevail. A modem code of law is being produced for Abu 
Dhabi. 

In Dubai there is a court run by a qadi, while in some of 
the other states all legal cases are referred immediately to 
the Ruler or a member of his family, who will refer to a 
qadi only if he cannot settle the matter himself. In Abu 
Dhabi a professional Jordanian judge presides over the 
Ruler's Court. 

The British courts are presided over by professional 
British judges. Appeal lies to the Chief Court for the 
Persian Gulf. 

A legal adviser to the Rulers of the six Northern Trucial 
States was appointed in 1964. 


RELIGION 

Most of the inhabitants are Muslims of the Sunni and 
Shiite sects. 


THE PRESS 

Abu Dbabi Chamber of Commerce Review: P.O.B. 662, 
Abu Dhabi; monthly; Arabic. 

Abu Dhabi News: Department of Information and Tourism, 
Abu Dhabi; weekly; English. 


Akhbar Dubai: Dubai Municipality, P.O.B. 67, Dubai; 
fortnightly; Arabic. 

Dubai Official Gazette: P.O. Box 516, Custom House 
Building, Dubai; monthly; Arabic and English. 


al Sharooq (The Sunrise ): Sharjah; f. 1970; monthly; Dir.- 
Gen. Tareem Omran; Editor Yousef al Hassan; 
circ. 3,000. 


Akhbar Rasal Khaimah: Ras al Khaimah; monthly; 
Arabic. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

There are radio stations in Abu Dhabi and Sharjah and 
television stations in Abu Dhabi, Dubai and Qatar. 

Voice of the Coast (Sawt as Salih): Sharjah; broadcasts 
daily in Arabic over a wide area; accepts advertise- 
ments. 

Forces Radio Station: P.O.B. 64, Sharjah; broadcasts in 
English; accepts advertisements. 
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FINANCE OIL 


BANKING 


ftrtb Bank Amman Jordan Sharjah 
Bank of Oman Ud POi «» Dubai £1967 cap P a 
QfD rjals 6 750 000 branch in Abn Dhabi Gen JUn 
Majed al Ghurair 

British Bank of the Middle East, The London Dubai 
Sharjah Khor Fakkhan Ras al Kaimah and Abu 
Dhabi. 


Commercial Eank 0! Dubai Cmema Square Dubai L 
1969 owned by Chase Manhattan Bank. Commerzbank 
A G and the Commercial Bank of Kuwait 


Dobal Bank FOB *545 De ra Dubai £ 1970 control 
is held by local interests but British French and 
American banks arc also participating 


Eastttn Bank London Abu Dhabi Sharjah and Buraimi 
First National City Bank New \ork POB 749 Dubai 
Also m Sharjah and Abu Dhabi 


Habib Bank Karachi Dubai 

National and Grindlays Bank London Abu Dhabi (formerly 
Ottoman Bank) and Sharjah. 

National Bank 0! Abu Dhabi I* OB 4 Abu Dhabi f 196 s 
cap p u im B D Chief Exec. Mohamed Ali Ciialabi 
Gea Man J S M Coombs 

National Bank ot Dubai POB 777 Dubai branches in 
Abu Dhabi and Umm al Quwatn Gea. Man D V 
Mack. 


INSURANCE 

Arab Commercial Enterprise (Dubai) Ltd POB moo 
Dubai Man. Tounc H Barakeu 
Arabia Insurance Co Ud POB 1050 Dubat Rep 
Walked H Jishi 

Sharjah Insurance Co Sharjah £ 1970 monopoly o£ local 
insurance bus ness cap QfD ryals 2 3m half sub- 
scribed by the Sharjah government 
A large number of foreign insurance companies are 
represented in the Trucial States 


COMMERCE 

Abu Dhabi Chamber 0? Commerce and Industries POB 

662 Abn Dhabi. 

Doha? Chamber of Commerce POB 1457 Duba £ 1965 
1 800 menu pres Muhammad Said al Mullah Dir 
Mamdouh Sadik Tabbaa. 

Sharjah Chamber of Commerce and Industry Sharjah £ 
1970 Dir Dasa THOunc Zebin 


DEVELOPMENT 

Truefal States Development Office Tnieial States Council 
ssbd Dubai f 1965 to co-ordinate development 
of the Trucial States (see Trucial States Council) 

Planning and Co ordination Department Abu Dhabi 
supervises Abu Dhabi s Development Programme Dir 
Mahmoud Hass an Juma. 
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ABU DHABI 

Department ol Petroleum Aflam and Industry Abu 

Dhabi State supervisory body Dir Mam al Otaiba. 


Abu Dhabi Marine Areas Ud POB 303 Abu Phabi 
owned two-thirds by British Petroleum and one third 
by Compagme Franpuse de pctrolcs oil has been 
found in commercial quantities 60 miles offshore from 
Abu Dhabi on the Umm Shall structure 20 uules east 
of Das Island only a mile long and half a mile wide the 
operating headquarters and tanker loading terminal 
A new field at Zakum was brought into production in 
1967 Production (1970) X2 686 088 long tons Gen 
Man Dr A J Horan 

Abu Dhabi Oil Company Abu Dhabi consortium of three 
Japanese oil companies Mamien Daikyo and Nihon 
Kogyo holds offshore concession oil strikes reported 
in September 1969 and January 1970 

Abu Dhabi Petroleum Company Ltd POB 270 Ahn 
Dhabi the company has the same shareholders as the 
Iraq Petroleum Company Export of oil from tho 
Murban Field started on December 14th 1963 The 
terminal is at Jebel Dlianna The annual production 
capacity was raised to 12 million tons during 1965 by 
the connection of Bu llasa field to Jebel Dbanna 
Facilities installed to raise annual production capacity 
to 20 million tons were completed in December 1967 
Gen Man A Turner Exports in long tons (> 97 °) 
20 155 669 

Middli East Oil Company Abu Dhabi formed 1966 by the 
Mitsubishi group holds concessions covering some 
xj 000 square km on land 

Phillip* Petroleum POB 6 Abu Dhabi heads consortium 
with the Italian AGIP Company (each with a 41 66 per 
cent interest) and the American Independent Oil 
Company (with a 1666 per cent interest) holds 
9 000 square km conccss on on land Gen Man O J 
Koor 

United Petroleum Development (Japan) Abn Dhabi f 
1970 association of four Japanese companies in 
association with British Petroleum, to develop the 
Bunduq oilfield 


DUBAI 

Petroleum Attain Department Dubai government super 
visory body Dir Maiidi al Tajik 


Deifies Dubai Petroleum Dubai subsidiary of Vi mtershall 
Aktiengesellschaft (V> Germany) with a 5 per cent 
holding in production 

Deutsche Texaco Dubai has a ro per cent holding in 
production 

Dubai Marine Areas Dubai holds offshore concession 
agreement signed in 1963 with a 50 per cent holding 
in production British Petroleum sold it> t o-thirds 
Interest in the company to Compagme Franjaise ties 
Pitroles m October 1969 

Dubai Petroleum Company Dubai subsidiary of Coalmen 
tat Oil Co (U S.A ) with minority participation by 
Deutsche Erdol and Sun Oil Co (USA.) holds offshore 
concession in Fateh oilfield which began producing in 
1969 and has a 30 per cent holding in production 
output in 1970 amounted to about x million metric 
tons 

Dubai Sun Dubai has a 5 per cent holding m production 
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RAS AL KHAIMAH 

Union Oil operates the offshore concession. 

In March 1969 the Ruler signed an oil concession agree- 
ment with Shell Hydrocarbons N.V. covering the Emirate's 
mainland territory. 

SHARJAH 

John Mecom Ltd. have held a concession since 1964. In 
January 1969 the Ruler of Sharjah signed two exploration 
agreements with Shell interests, and in December 1969 he 
also granted an offshore exploration concession to the 
Buttes Oil and Gas Co. of California. 

FUJAIRAH 

Bochumer Mineralol G.m.b.H., owned by the Federal 
German Bomin Group, has held a concession covering the 
whole of the land area and territorial waters of the 
sheikhdom since 1966. 

AJMAN 

John Mecom Ltd. has held a concession since 1964. 

vmm AL QUWAJN 

An offshore concession was granted to Occidental Petro- 
leum in November 1969. John Mecom Ltd. and Shell also 
hold concessions. 


TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

Until very recently there %vas no proper system of roads 
except in Dubai town, but the desert tracks are often 
motorable. In 1965 plans were made for a £1 million all 
weather metalled road to be built from Dubai to Ras al 
Khaimah, to be financed by the new Trucial States 
Development Office. The Dubai/Sharjah section of this was 
opened in September 1966. Work has now been completed 
on the Sharjah/Ras al Khaimah section at the expense of 
the Saudi Arabian Government. In 196S Abu Dhabi 
opened a £1 million bridge linking the town with the 
mainland. The town is also linked with the Buraimi Oasis 
by a dual-camageway motor road built mainly for political 
reasons. The oil companies have constructed roads in the 
areas in which they operate. Motor vehicles are in general 
use for passengers and goods. Camels and donkeys are used 
in the less accessible areas. 

SHIPPING 

Dubai is the main port. The British India Steam 
Navigation Co. Ltd. maintains a weekly scheduled service 
to Dubai on the Bombay-Basra run. The ships of British 
India Line and F. Strick & Co. call at Dubai and Abu 
Dhabi several times a month. Other lines which call 
regularly are D. D. G. Hansa, Johnson Line, HoUand- 
Persian Gulf, Maersk Line, and Jugolinya. A contract to 
build a deep water port at Dubai, Port Rashid, has also 
been signed and is expected to take four years to complete. 
With fifteen deep water berths, it will then become the 
largest harbour in the Middle East. Work began in 1970 
on a new four-mile channel which will make the port of 
Abu Dhabi accessible to sea-going vessels including 
tankers. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

A new air terminal is being built to international 
standards at Dubai. When completed in 1971 it is expected 
to be the first airport in the Middle East able to handle 
"Jumbo” jets. 

Gulf Aviation Co. Ltd.: P.O. Box 138, Bahrain; Dubai 
National Air Travel Agency, P.O. Box 434, Dubai; 


Khalifa and Omeir Abna Youssef, Abu Dhabi; Inter- 
national Aeradio Ltd., P.O. Box 400, Sharjah; daily 
service Bahrain-Doha-Abu Dhabi-Dubai and weekly 
flight from Dubai to Kuwait (see Bahrain — Civil 
Aviation). 

Air India, B.O.A.C., Iran Air, Kuwait Airways, Middle 
East Airlines, P.I.A., Saudi Arabian Airlines, Syrian Arab 
Airlines and T.M.A. all serve Dubai, and Gulf Aviation 
and Sjuian Arab Airways serve Sharjah. 

TOURISM 

Department of Information and Tourism: Government of 

Abu Dhabi, P.O.B. 17, Abu Dhabi. 

EDUCATION 

There are boys’ primary-intermediate schools in all 
states and girls' schools in Dubai, Abu Dhabi, Sharjah 
and Ras al Khaimah. There are trade schools in Sharjah 
and Dubai and the two oil companies operate training 
centres for employees in Abu Dhabi. There is an agricul- 
tural school in Ras al Khaimah, and a school attached to 
the Trucial Oman Scouts. There is some secondary 
education for boys in Dubai and Sharjah. Abu Dhabi is 
now drawing up extensive plans for the development of 
its school system. 
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Iran 

(PERSIA) 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


SITUATION 

The kingdom of Iran is bounded on the north by the 
Caspian Sea and the Transcaucasian and Turkistan terri- 
tories of the II J 5 SR, on the east by Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, on the south by the Persian Gulf and Gulf of 
Oman and on the west by Iraq and Turkey 


PHYSICAL FEATURE8 

Structurally, Iran is an extremely complex area and 
owing partly to political difficulties and partly to the diffi- 
cult nature of the country itself complete exploration and 
investigation have not so far been achieved In general it 
can be stated that Iran consists of an intenor plateau, 
from 3 000-5 ooo It in height, that is ringed on almost nil 
sides by mountain zones of varying height and extent The 
largest mountain massif is that of the Zagros which runs 
from the north-west of Iran, where the frontiers of Iran, 
Russia Turkey and Iraq meet, first south westwards to the 
eastern shores of the Persian Gulf and then eastwards 
fronting the Arabian Sea and continuing into Baluchistan. 
Joining the Zagros in the north-west, and running along 
the southern edge of the Caspian Sea, is the narrower but 
equally high Elburz range, whilst along the eastern fron- 
tier of Iran are several scattered mountain chains, less 
continuous and imposing than cither the Zagros or the 
Elburz but still sufficiently high to act as a barrier 

The Zagros range begins in north-west Iran as an alter- 
nation of high tablelands and lowland basins, the latter 
containing lakes the largest of which is Lake Urmia This 
lake ha\ mg no outlet, is saline Further to the south east 
the Zagros becomes much more imposing, consisting of a 
senes of parallel hog’s back ridges some of which reach 
over 14,000 ft in height In its southern and eastern por- 
tions the Zagros becomes distinctly narrower, and its peaks 
much less high though a few exceed 10 000 ft The Elburz 
range is very much narrower than the Zagros, but equally, 
if not more abrupt, and one of its peaks, the volcanic cone 
of Mt Damavand (18,700 ft ), is the highest in the country 
There is a sudden drop on the northern side to the flat 
plain occupied by the Caspian Sea which lies nearly 90 ft 
below sea level and is shrinking rapidly in size The eastern 
highlands of Iran consist of isolated massifs separated 
by lowland zones some of which contain lakes from which 
there is no outlet, the largest being the Hirmand Basin, 
on the borders of Iran and Afghanistan 

The interior plateau of Iran is partly covered by a 
remarkable salt swamp (termed Aavir) and partly by loose 
sand or stones {dashl), with stretches of better land mostly 
round the perimeter, near the foothills of the surrounding 
mountains In these latter areas much of the cultivation of 
the country 13 carried on, but the lower lying desert and 
swamp areas towards the centre of the plateau, are largely 
uninhabited The Kavir is an extremely forbidding region, 
consisting of a surface formed by thick plates of crystallized 
salt which have sharp upstanding edges Below the salt 
he patches of mud, with, here and there, deep drainage 


channels— all of which are very dangerous to travellers, 
and are hence unexplored Because of this great handicap 
from the presence of an unusually intractable 'dead heart ', 
it has proved difficult to find a good central site for the 
capital of Iran — many towns, all peripheral to a greater 
or lesser degree, have in turn fulfilled this function butnone 
has proved completely satisfactory The choice of the 
present capital, Teheran, dates only from the end of the 
eighteenth century 

Iran suffers from occasional earthquakes, which can 
cause set ere loss of life, damage to property and disruption 
of communications A particularly bad example occurred 
m the north-eastern Khurasan province in August and 
September 1968, estimates placed the toll from this 
disaster at up to 20 000 deaths and Severe damage over 
750 square miles 

The climate of Iran is one of great extremes Owing to 
its southerly position, adjacent to Arabia and near the 
Thar Desert, the summer is extremely hot, with tempera- 
tures in the interior rising possibly higher than anywhere 
else in the world — certainly over 130* F has been recorded 
In winter, however, the great altitude of much of the 
country and its continental situation result in far lower 
temperatures than one would expect to find for a country 
in such low latitudes Minus 20* F can be recorded in the 
north west Zagros, and o° T is common in many places 

Another unfortunate feature is the prevalence of strong 
winds which intensify the temperature contrasts Eastern 
Iran in particular has a violent visitation in the so-called 
"Wind of 120 Days which blows regularly throughout 
summer, reaching at times over loamph and often raising 
sand to such an extent that the stone walls of buildings are 
sometimes scoured away and turn to rums 

Most of Iran is and but in contrast, parts of the north- 
west and north receive considerable rainfall — up to 80 
inches along parts of the Caspian coast, producing very 
special climatic conditions in this small region, recalling 
conditions in the lower Himalayas The Caspian shore has 
a hot, humid climate and this region is by far the most 
densely populated of the whole country Next in order of 
population density comes the north west Zagros area, — the 
province of Azerbaizhan with its capital, Tabriz the second 
city of Iran Then, reflecting the diminished rainfall, next 
in order come the central Zagros area and adjacent parts 
of the interior plateau, round Isfahan, Hamadan Shiraz, 
and Kermanshah, with an extension as far as Teheran 
The extreme east and south where rainfall is very scanty, 
are practically uninhabited 


ECONOMIC LIFE 

Owing to the difficulties of climate and topography there 
are few districts apart from the Caspian plain that are 
continuously cultivated over a wide area Settlement tends 
to occur in small clusters, close to water supplies, or where 
there are especially favourable conditions — a good soil, 
shelter from wmd3, or easy communications Away from 
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these cultivated areas, which stand out like oases among 
the barren expanses of desert or mountain, most of the 
population live as nomads, by the herding of animals. The 
nomadic tribesmen have had great influence on the life of 
Iran. Their principal territory is the central Zagros, 
where the tribal system is strongly developed; but nomads 
are found in all the mountain zones, though their numbers 
are very few in the south and east. Reza Shah (see "His- 
tory”) made considerable efforts to break the power of the 
nomadic tribes and to force them to settle as agricultural- 
ists; but since his death there has been a recrudescence of 
tribal activity. However, the Iranian oilfields lie within 
tribal territories, and an important change is taking place as 
nomads accept employment as labourers in the oil industry. 
This may in time accomplish much of what Reza Shah 
attempted to do. 

Economic activity has suffered from the handicaps of 
topography and climate, prolonged political and social in- 
security (with constant pressure by foreign powers), and 
widespread devastation in the later Middle Ages by Mongol 
invaders, from which Iran has never fully recovered. Agri- 
cultural methods in particular are primitive, so that yields 
are low; but the drawbacks to efficient production men- 
tioned in the general introduction to this volume- — archaic 
systems of land tenure, absontee landlords, lack of educa- 
tion, and shortage of capital — are gradually being over- 
come. In the north and west, which are by far the most 
productive, a wide variety of cereals (including wheat, 
barley, and rice) and much fruit are grown, but in the south 
and east the date is the principal source of food. Some 
Iranian fruit is of remarkable quality (especially the apri- 
cots and grapes) and melons of over too lbs. weight arc 
known. 

Iran has a number of mineral resources, some of which 
are exploited on a commercial scale. Iranians have always 
had a high reputation as craftsmen— -particularly in metal 
work and in carpet-making; and Reza Shah attempted to 
develop modem mechanized industry by placing State 
owned factories in most of the big towns. Some of these 
have proved successful, others not, but bazaar manufac- 
tures still remain the more important. Teheran has now 
become a sizeable manufacturing centre, with brick- and 
cement-making, light engineering, processing of foodstuffs 
and manufacture of consumer goods as chief activities. 
Carpet making remains important in Iran owing to 
considerable demand from the U.S.A. and Europe 
(especially West Germany) where Persian rugs arc a 
status symbol. 

The adverse nature of geographical conditions has 
greatly restricted the growth of communications in Iran. 
The country is very large in relation to its size of popula- 
tion — it is 1,400 miles from north-west to south-west — 
and because of the interior deserts, many routes must fol- 
low a circuitous path instead of attempting a direct cross- 
ing. Then, too, the interior is shut off by ranges that are in 
parts as high as the Alps of Europe, but far less broken up 
by river valleys. Road construction is everywhere difficult, 


and few hard-surfaced tracks exist, although road con- 
struction is now being undertaken both by the Plan 
Organization of Iran and the Central Treaty Organization. 
An important link is the railway constructed at great 
effort before the Second World War, between the Caspian 
coast and Teheran and the Persian Gulf. Other rail links 
with bordering countries are slowly being built. Though 
there are mountain streams, many flowing in deep in- 
accessible gorges, only one, the Kharun River, is at all 
navigable. The Caspian ports suffer rapid silting, whilst 
in the south most harbours are either poorly sheltered or 
else difficult of access from the interior. During the last 
few years, however, with greater strategic and economic 
interest in the south and east of Iran, parts of the Gulf, 
especially Bushire, arc in process of development as more 
direct outlets for the interior. A CENTO plan has resulted 
in the development of roads into Turkey and Pakistan; 
and in some slight measure the north-cast of Iran is less 
remote, distant provinces being reachable only through 
Teheran. 

RACE AND LANGUAGE 

Iran has numerous ethnic groups of widely differing 
origin. In the central plateau there occurs a distinctive 
sub-race, termed by some anthropologists Iranian or Irano- 
Afghan. The distinguishing qualities are a moderate to 
rather tall stature, a moderately round head, pronounced 
features, but less so than among Armenoids, and a colour- 
ing generally lighter than that of many surrounding peoples. 
In the mountain districts there arc many other smaller 
groups of separate racial composition. A number of nomads, 
including the Bakhtiari tribes, would seem to be of Kurdish 
stock; whilst Turki (Mongoloid) strains are apparent in 
others, such as the Qashqai tribes. Smaller groups from the 
Caucasus (Georgians and Circassians) are represented in 
Azerbaijan and the Caspian provinces, whilst Turki influ- 
ence is again apparent in the racial composition of the 
eastern districts of Iran, especially round Meslied. The 
southern Zagros near the Arabian Sea has a small popula- 
tion that tends to be of mixed Iranian. Afghan, and Hindu 
stock. Some observers have suggested that in this region 
there may also be representatives of a primitive negrito 
race, related to the bill-tribes of India and of south-east 
Asia. 

With so many differing ethnic groups, it is not surprising 
to find that several languages are current in Iran. Per- 
sian, an Indo-Aryan language related to the languages of 
western Europe, is spoken in the north and centre of the 
country, and is the one official language of the State. As 
the north is by far the most densely peopled region of Iran, 
the Persian language has an importance somewhat greater 
than its territorial extent would suggest. Various dialects 
of Kurdish are current in the north and central Zagros 
mountains, and alongside these are found several Turki- 
speaking tribes. Baluchi occurs in the extreme south-east. 
English and French arc spoken by most of the educated 
classes. 

W.B.F. 
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HISTORY 


EARLY HISTORY 

The Achaememd empire the first Persian empire was 
founded by Cyrus who revolted against the Median empire 
in 533 b c After the defeat of the Median empire Babylon 
was taken in 539 bc and in 525 b c under Cambyses the 
successor of Cyras, Egypt was conquered The period of 
conquest was rounded off by Danes who reduced the tribes 
of the Pontic and Armenian mountains and extended 
Persian dominion to the Caucasus The mam work of 
Danua however lay not in the conquest but in the organi 
zation which he gave to the empire During his reign wars 
with Greece broke out and in 490 b c the Persian army 
suffered a major defeat at Marathon an expedition under 
Xerxes the successor of Danus which set out to avenge 
this defeat was after initial successes defeated at Salanns 
m 480 b c The empire was finally overthrown by Alcxan 
del who defeated the Persian army at Aibela in 331 B C 
and then burnt Fersepohs the Achaememd capital the 
last Danus fled and was killed m 330 b c Alexander there- 
after regarded himself as the head of the Persian empire 
The death of Alexander was followed by a struggle be- 
tween his generals one of whom Seleucus took the whole 
of Persia apart from northern Media and founded the 
Selencid empire About the year 250 b c a reaction against 
Hellenism began with the rise of the Parthian empire of 
the Arsacids Although by origin nomads from the Turao 
ian steppe the Arsacids became the wardens of the north 
east marches and were largely preoccupied m defending 
themselves in the east against the Scythians who with the 
Tocbanans and Saeae repeatedly attacked the Parthian 
empire while In the west they were engaged in fending off 
attacks by the Homans 

The Arsacids were succeeded by the Sasamans who like 
the Achaememds came from Fars and like them were 
Zoroastmns Ardashir b Babak after subduing the 
neighbouring states (e ad 212) made war on the Arsacid 
Artabanns V whom he eventually defeated The empire 
which he founded largely continued the traditions of the 
Achaememds although ft never equalled the Achaemenid 
empire in extent The monarchy of the Sasaman period 
was a religious and civil institution The monarch who 
ruled by divine right was absolute but his autocracy was 
limited by the powers of the Zoro&stnan hierarchy and the 
feudal aristocracy In the re gn of Qubad (a d 488-531) a 
movement of revolt partly social and partly religions led 
by Mazdak gained ground Under Qubad s successor 
Anushiravan (531-679) orthodoxy was restored but at the 
cost of the imposition of a military despotism Like the 
Arsacids before them^the Sasamans were occupied in the 
west with wars with Rome and in the east with repelling 
Inroads of the nomads from Central Asia 


MUSLIM PERSIA 

By the beginning of the seventh century a d Persia had 
been greatly weakened by these wars and when the Muslim 
Arabs attacked little effective resistance was offered The 
decisive battles were lought at Qadisiyya (a d 637) and 
bit avan d (cad 641) Persia did not re emerge as a 
P 0 “t cal entity until the sixteenth century a d although 
decline of the Abbasid empire semi independent 
and independent dynasties arose iq different parts ot 
Persia and at times even incorporated under their rule at 
uva extending beyond the confines of present day Persia 
as a result of the Arab conquest Persia became part of the 
♦vv J orld ■^ oca * administration remained largely in 
the hands of the Indigenous population and many loca' 


customs continued to be observed In due course a new 
civilization developed in Persia the unifying force of which 
was Islam 

With the transfer of the capital of the Islamic empire 
from Damascus to Baghdad (cad 750) Persian influence 
began to be strongly felt in the life of the empire Islam had 
already replaced Zoroastrianism and by the tenth century 
modem Persian written in the Arabic script and including 
a large number of Arabic words in its vocabulary had 
established itself Its emergence was of immense impor 
tance the literary tradition for which it became the vehicle 
has perhaps more than any other factor kept alive a 
national consciousness among the Persians and preserved 
the memory of the great Persian empires of the past how 
ever much the details became blurred and even distorted 
in the course of transmission 

By the eighth century a d the Abbasid caliphate had 
begun to disintegrate and when in the eleventh century 
control of the north eastern frontiers broke down the 
Gbuzz Turks invaded Persia This movement of Which the 
Seljnqs became the leaders was ethnologically important 
since it altered the balance of population the Turkish 
element from then on being second only to the Persian in 
numbers and influence Secondly it was in the Seljuq 
empire that the main lines of the politico-economic struc 
ture which was to last in Persia in a modified form down 
to the twentieth century a d were worked out The basis 
of this structure was the land assignment the holder of 
which was often virtually a petty territorial ruler who was 
required when called upon to do so to provide the ruler 
with a military contingent This system was to some extent 
forced upon the Seljuqs and others after them because 
they were unable to establish an effective system of direct 
administration or to exercise financial control over their 
military forces and because they could not integrate the 
settled and semi settled elements of the population the 
weakness of the system was that whenever the central 
control slackened the empire tended to split up into Inde- 
pendent or semi independent units 

The Seljuq empire itself broke up in the twelfth Century 
into a number of succession states the thirteenth century 
saw the Mongol invasion and in 1258 Hulagu the grandson 
of Chinghiz ( Jengbu) Khan sacked Baghdad and destroyed 
the cal phate For some years the llkhan dynasty founded 
by Hulagu ruled Persia as vassals of the Great Khan in 
Qaraqonim but from the reign of Abaqa {1265-1281) on 
wards they became virtually a Persian dynasty Their 
empire like that of the Seljuqs before them — and for very 
much the same reasons — broke up at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century into a number of succession states 
Towards the end of the century Persia again fell under the 
dominion of a military conqueror when Timur who had 
started his career as the warden of the inarches m the Oxus 
Jaxartes basin against the nomads of Central Asia under 
took a senes of military campaigns against Persia between 
1381 and 1387 The kingdom founded by him was short 
lived and rapidly disintegrated on the death of his son 
Shahrukh the western part falbng first to the Turkomans 
of the Black Sheep and then to the Turkomans of the 
White Sheep while Transoxama passed into the hands of 
the Uzbegs 


THE PER6IAN MONARCHY 

The sixteenth century saw the foundation of the Safavid 
empire which was accompanied by an eastward movement 
of the Turkomans from Asia Minor back into Persia For 
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the first time since the Muslim conquest Persia re-emerged 
as a political unit; her frontiers became more or less fixed, 
although there was a general movement of contraction in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries notably in the 
north-west and north-east. The foundations of the Safavid 
empire were laid by Isma’il Safavi (1502-24). He deliber- 
ately fostered a sense of separateness and of national 
unity vis-i-vis the Ottoman Turks with whom the Safavids 
were engaged in a struggle for supremacy in the west, and 
the main weapon he used to accomplish his purpose was 
Shi'ism. Not only the Turks but the majority of his own 
subjects were at the time Sunni — nevertheless he imposed 
Shi’ism upon them by force and created among the popu- 
lation of his dominions, many of whom, especially among 
his immediate followers, were Turks, a sense of national 
unity as Persians. Apart from a brief interlude under Nadir 
Shah, Shi’ism has since then remained the majority rite 
in Persia and is the official rite of the country at the present 
day. Under Shah Abbas (1587-1629) the Safavid empire 
reached its zenith and Persia enjoyed a power and pros- 
perity which she has not since achieved. 

GREAT POWER RIVALRY 

During the Safavid period intercourse with Europe in- 
creased. Various foreign embassies interested mainly in the 
silk trade reached the Safavid court via Russia and via the 
Persian Gulf. In the latter area in the early years of the 
sixteenth century a struggle for supremacy developed be- 
tween the British and the Dutch. “Factories” were estab- 
lished by the East India Company in the Gulf from the 
early sixteenth century. 

Under the later Safavids internal decline set in and from 
1722-30 Persia was subject to Afghan invasion and occu- 
pation while in the west and north she was threatened by 
Turkey and Russia. After the death of Peter the Great 
there was a temporary slackening of Russian pressure, but 
the Turks continued to advance and took Tabriz in 1725, 
peace being eventually made at Hamadan in 1727. The 
Afghans were finally evicted by Nadir Shah Afsliar whose 
reign (1736-47) was remarkable chiefly for his military 
exploits. The Afsharids were succeeded by Karim Khan 
Zand (1750-79) whose relatively peaceful reign was fol- 
lowed by the rise of the Qajars who continued to reign 
until 1925. Under them the capital was transferred from 
Isfahan to Teheran. During the Qajar period events in 
Persia became increasingly affected by Great Power rivalry 
until not only Persia’s foreign policy was dominated by 
this question, but her internal politics also. 

With the growth of British influence in India in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the main empha- 
sis in Anglo-Persian relations, which during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries had been on commerce, began 
to shift to strategy. Persia and the Persian Gulf came to 
be regarded as one of the main bastions to India and the 
existence of an independent Persia as a major British 
interest. In the early nineteenth century fear of a French 
invasion of India through Persia exercised the mind of the 
British in India and Whitehall. French envoys were active 
in Persia and Mesopotamia from 1796 to 1809, and to 
counter possible French activities Captain (afterwards Sir 
John) Malcolm was sent to Persia in 1800 by the Governor 
General of India; he concluded a political and commercial 
treaty with Fath Ali Shah, the main purpose of which was 
to ensure that the Shah should not receive French agents 
and would do his utmost to prevent French forces entering 
Persia. With the defeat of Napoleon in Egypt the matter 
was no longer regarded as urgent and the agreement was 
not ratified. Subsequently the French made proposals to 
Persia for an alliance against Russia and in 1807 Persia 
concluded the Treaty of Finkenstein with France after 
which a military mission under General Gardanne came to 


Persia. In 1808 another British mission was sent under 
Malcolm. Its object was "first, to detach the Court of 
Persia from the French alliance and to prevail on that 
Court to refuse the passage of French troops through the 
territories subject to Persia, or the admission of French 
troops into the country. If that cannot be obtained, to 
admit English troops with a view of opposing the French 
army in its progress to India, to prevent the creation of 
any maritime post, and the establishment of French fac- 
tories on the coast of Persia”. Malcolm’s task was compli- 
cated by the almost simultaneous arrival of a similar mis- 
sion from Whitehall. In 1809 after the Treaty of Tilsit, 
which debarred the French from aiding the Shah against 
Russia, Gardanne was dismissed. 

WARS WITH RUSSIA AND TURKEY 

Meanwhile the formal annexation of Georgia by Russia 
in 1801 had been followed by a campaign against Russia. 
This proved disastrous to Persia and was temporarily 
brought to an end by the Treaty of Gulistan (1813) by 
which Persia ceded Georgia, Qara Bagh and seven other 
provinces. British policy continued to be exercised over the 
possibility of an invasion of India via Persia and in 1814 
the Treat}' of Teheran was concluded with Persia by which 
Great Britain undertook to provide troops or a subsidy in 
the event of unprovoked aggression on Persia. Although 
the treaty provided for defence against any European 
power it was primarily intended to provide against the 
designs of Russia. In fact it proved ineffective and when 
the Perso-Russian war recommenced in 1S25 Great Britain 
did not interfere except as a peacemaker and discontinued 
the subsidy to Persia, who w r as technically the aggressor. 
The war was concluded in 1828 by the Treaty of Turko- 
mancliai, under the terms of which Persia ceded Erivan 
and Nakhjivan and agreed to pay an indemnity; in addi- 
tion, she was prohibited from having armed vessels on the 
Caspian. 

During this period Persia was also engaged in hostilities 
with Turkey. Frontier disputes in 1821 culminated in the 
outbreak of war, which was concluded by the Treaty of 
Erzerum (1823). 

By the nineteenth century the Persian Government had 
ceased to exercise effective control over the greater part of 
Khurasan. Russian policy, which became conciliatory 
towards Persia during the twenty-five years or so after the 
Treaty of Turkomanchai, encouraged the Shall to reimpose 
Persian rule on the eastern provinces. British policy, on the 
other hand, having come to regard Afghanistan as an 
important link in the defence of India, urged moderation 
upon the Persian Government. Nevertheless a Persian 
expedition set out, took Quchan and Sarakhs and laid 
siege to Herat; on the death of Abbas Mirza, the heir 
apparent and commander of the Persian forces in the east 
at the time, the siege was raised. After the accession of 
Muhammad Shah in 1834, a new expedition was sent 
against Herat. The sending of this, too, was encouraged by 
Russia while the Barakzai chiefs of Kandahar also offered 
the Persians assistance against their Saduzai rivals in 
Herat. The siege of Herat began in 1837 but was raised 
when the Shah was threatened with British intervention. 
Subsequently local intrigues headed by Sa'id Muhammad 
had enabled the Persians to enter Herat, and when Muham- 
mad Yusuf Saduzai seized Herat some years later in 1855 
and put Sa’id Muhammad to death, relatives of the latter 
went to Teheran to enlist the support of the Shah who 
thereupon ordered the governor of Meshed to march on 
Herat. The seizure of the city by Persia led to the out- 
break of the Anglo-Persian war in 1856, which was ter- 
minated by the Treaty of Paris (1857) after a British force 
had occupied the island of Kharg in the Persian Gulf. 

In the second half of the century the subjection of the 
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Turkoman tribes by Russ a her capture of Manr In 1854 
«ua the occupation of the Panjeh meant that Russian 
influence became dominant in Khurasan In the same way 
as the advance of Russia to the Araxes after the Persian 
wars in the early part of the nineteenth century had made 
Russian influence dominant in Azcrbauhan 


increased foreign intervention 

Internally the second half of the nineteenth century was 
remarkable chiefly for the beginnings of the modernist 
movement which was stimulated on the one hand by 
internal misgovernment and on the other b> Increased 
intervention in the internal affairs of the country by Russia 
and Britain Towards the end of the century numerous 
concessions were granted to foreigners largely In order to 
pay for the extravagances of the court- The most fantastic 
of these was the Reuter concession In 187-* a naturalised 
British subject Baron de Renter was given by the Shah a 
monopoly for seventy years of railways and tramways in 
Persia all the minerals except gold silver and precious 
stones irrigation raid factory and telegraph enterprises 
and the farm of customs dues for twenty five years Even 
tnally this concession was cancelled and permission instead 
given for the foundation of a Persian state bank with 
British capital which was to have the exclusive right to 
issue banknotes and accordingly in September s839 the 
Imperial Bank of Persia began business In the same year 
Doigoruki obtained for Russia the first option of n railway 
concession for five years- In November of the following 
year the railway agreement with Russia was changed into 
one interdicting all railways wha*soever w Persia In 1885 
after negotiations for foreign loans Belgian officials were 
put in charge of the customs administration By the torn of 
the century there had been a pronounced sharpening of 
Anglo-Kussian hostility as a consequence of a whole senes 
of Russian actions not only in northern Persia where 
Russian ascendancy to a large extent had to be admitted 
but as well in southern and eastern Persia which had 
hitherto been predominantly British preserves In 1900 
a Russian loan was given to be followed by another in 190a 
secured on the customs (excluding those o! Tars and the 
GoU) Subsequently various short term advances and sub- 
sidies from the Russian treasury including ad* ances to the 
heir apparent Muhammad All were made so that by 1906 
some (j\ millions were owing to the Russ ms Under the 
1891 Russ o-Persian tariff treaty trade between the two 
countries had increased and when under the 1901 Jiusso- 
Persiau commercial treaty a new customs tariff was 
announced in 1903 Russian exports to Persia were con 
siderably a ded and up to 1914 Russian commerce with 
Persia continued to grow 

The grant of these various concessions to foreigners and 
the raising of foreign loans gave rise to growing anxiety on 
the part of the Persian public Further large numbers at 
Persians bad fled the country and were living in exile 
When a tobacco monopoly was granted to a British subject 
in 1890 various elements of the population including the 
intellectual* and the religious classes combined to oppose 
rt Strikes and riots threatened and the monopoly was 
rescinded No effective steps however were taken to allay 
popular discontent In i<jot protests were made against 
the loans and mortgages from Russia which were being 
contracted to pay for Muiaffar ud Dm Shah s journeys to 
Europe By 1905-6 the demand for reform had grow® in 
strength and finally on August 5th 1906 after tz 00a 
persons hat} taken sanctuary in the British legation a con 
sntution was granted A long struggle then began between 
the constitutional sts and the Shah The Cossack Brigade 
formed during the reign of Nasir ud Din Shah which was 
nnder Russian officers and was the most effective military 
<orte m the country plaj ed a major part In this struggle 


and was used by Muhammad All Shah to suppress the 
National Assembly m 1908 Civil war ensued and Mobttn 
mad All Shah s abdication was forced in 1909 
Meanwhile in 1907 the Anglo-Russian convention had 
been signed The convention which included a mutual 
undertaking to respect the integrity and independence of 
Persia, divided the country into three areas that lying to 
the north of a line passing from Qasn Shinn to Kakh where 
the Russian Persian and Afghan frontiers meet in the east 
that lying to the south ol a line running from Qank on the 
Ferso Afghan frontier through Btrjand and Kerman to 
Bandar Abbas on the Persian Gull and that lying outside 
these two areas Great Britain gave an undertaking not to 
seek or support others seeking political or economic con 
cessions in the northern area Russia gave a similar under 
taking with reference to the southern area In the central 
area the freedom of action of the two parties was not 
limited and their existing concessions (winch included the 
off concession granted to D Amy in 1901) were maintained 
The conclusion of this convention — which had taken place 
partly because of a change in the relative strength of the 
Great Powers and partly because the British Government 
hoped thereby to terminate Anglo-Rnssian rivalry in 
Persia and to prevent further Russian encroachments — 
came as a shock to Persian opinion which had hoped much 
from the support which the British Government bad given 
to the constitutional movement It was felt that Persian 
interests had been bartered away by Great Britain for a 
promise of Russian support in the event of a European 
war In fact the convention faffed in its object Russian 
pressure continued to be exercised on Persia directly and 
indirectly In 1909 1911 and 191a Russian troops occupied 
Tabriz and other towns in north Persia and ia 191 r as a 
result ol Russian pressure the National Assembly was 
suspended and the resignation forced of the American 
Administrator-Central of the Finances Shuster who had 
been appointed In the hope ol bringing order Into the 
finances of Persia. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

During the 1914 t8 War Persia was nominally neutral 
Not In fact Turkish British and Russ an forces and German 
•gents were active in the country and on the conclusion 
of the armistice between Russia and Turkey in 1917 two 
British expeditionary forces set out for Russia through 
Persia on what proved to be abortive missions By the end 
of the war the Internal condition of Persia was chaotic To 
the British Government the restoration of order was deslr 
•bio and with this end in view the Agreement of igip was 
drawn up whereby a number of men were to be lent to 
reorganise the Persian army end to reform the Ministry of 
Finance and a loan of £t million was to be given There 
was opposition to this agreement in the U S A and France 
•cd in I ersia and the treaty was not ratif ed A coup d flat 
took place in igzi Reza Khan (later Reza Shah) becoming 
Minister of War In February tgzr the Soviet Persian 
Treaty was signed whereby the USSR declared all 
treaties and conventions concluded with Persia by the 
Tsarist Government null and void Under Article VI the 
USSR was permitted to advance her troops into the 
Persian interior for the purpose of carrying out the mil tary 
operations necessary for its defence m the event of a third 
party attempting to cany out a policy of usurpation by 
means of armed intervention in Persia or if such a Power 
should desire to use Persian territory as a base of operations 
against Russia In a letter dated December rath ig^i 

from the Russian diplomatic representative at Teheran to 
the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs it was stated that 
this article was intended to apply only to cases in which 
preparation, have been made fur a considerable armed 
attack upon Russia or the Soviet Republics allied to her. 
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by the partisans of the regime which has been overthrown 
or by its supporters among those foreign Powers which are 
in a position to assist the enemies of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Republics and at the same time to possess them- 
selves, by force or by underhand methods, of part of the 
Persian territory, thereby establishing a base of operations 
for any attacks — made either directly or through the 
counter-revolutionary forces — which they might meditate 
against Russia or the Soviet Republics allied to her”. 

REZA SHAH 1925-1941 

In 1923 Reza Khan became Prime Minister and finally 
in 1925 the crown of Persia was conferred upon him. His 
first task was to restore the authority of the central govern- 
ment throughout the country, and the second to place 
Persia’s relations with foreign countries on a basis of 
equality. All extra-territorial agreements were terminated 
from 1928. Lighting and quarantine duties on the Persian 
littoral of the Persian Gulf, hitherto performed by Great 
Britain, were transferred to the Persian Government in 
1930. The Indo-European Telegraph Company, which 
had been in operation since 1872, had almost entirely 
been withdrawn by 1931 and the British coaling stations 
were transferred from Basidu and Henjam to Bahrain 
in 1935- 

In 1932 the cancellation of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany’s concession was announced by Persia. The original 
concession obtained by D’Arcy in igoi had been taken over 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (later the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company) in 1909 and the British Government had 
acquired a controlling interest in the company in 19x4. 
Thenceforward the main emphasis of British policy towards 
Persia had been on oil rather than strategy, though from 
1941 onwards the strategic aspect again became important. 
The Persian Government’s action in cancelling the con- 
cession was referred to the League of Nations. Eventually 
an agreement was concluded in 1933 f° r a new concession 
whereby the concession area was materially reduced and 
the royalty to be paid to the Persian Government increased. 
The concession was to run to 1993. 

Internally Reza Shah’s policy aimed at modernization 
and autarchy. In the later years of his reign the Govern- 
ment became increasingly totalitarian in its nature. Com- 
pulsory military service was introduced and the army much 
increased in size. Communications were greatly improved; 
the construction of a trans-Persian railway was begun. 
Education was remodelled on western lines. Women were 
no longer obliged to wear the veil after 1936. Foreign trade 
was made a state monopoly, currency and clearing re- 
strictions were established. These arrangements fitted in 
with the economy of Germany and by the outbreak of 
World War II, Germany had acquired considerable 
commercial and political influence in Persia. 

On the outbreak of war Persia declared her neutrality. 
In 1941 the Allies demanded a reduction in the number of 
Germans in the country, and when no satisfaction was 
obtained sent another communication demanding the 
expulsion of all German nationals, except such as were 
essential to Persian economy and harmless to the Allies. 
This demand was not complied with and on August 26th, 
1941, Persia was invaded. Hostilities lasted some two days. 
On September 16th Reza Shah abdicated in favour of his 
son Muhammad Reza. In January 1942 a Tripartite Treaty 
of Alliance was concluded with Great Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. whereby Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. under- 
took jointly and severally "to respect the territorial in- 
tegrity, sovereignty and political independence of Persia” 
and "to defend Persia by all means in their command 
from aggression" and the Persian Government undertook 
to give the Allies for certain military purposes the unres- 
tricted right to use, maintain and guard, and in the case of 


military necessity, to control, all means of communications 
in Persia. Allied forces were to be withdrawn not later than 
six months after the conclusion of hostilities between the 
Allied Powers and Germany and her associates. In so far 
as the establishment of communications with the U.S.S.R. 
was concerned the Treaty was effective; its operation in 
other respects was less satisfactory. In the Russian zone 
of occupation the Persian authorities were denied freedom 
of movement and effective administration made impossible. 
American advisers were appointed by the Persian Govern- 
ment in 1942 and 1943 in the hope of reorganising certain 
aspects of the administration. Their efforts were for a 
variety of reasons in no case attended by more than a 
limited measure of success and in due course their services 
were terminated. 

In 1943 a British company applied for an oil concession 
in south-east Persia and in 1944 th e Socony Vacuum and 
Sinclair Oil Companies made various proposals to the 
Persian Government. In September the Persian Cabinet 
issued a decree deferring the grant of oil concessions till 
after the war. The U.S.S.R. meanwhile asked for an oil 
concession in the north and brought heavy, though un- 
availing, pressure to bear on the Persian Government to 
accede to this demand. Persian security forces were pre- 
vented by Soviet forces from entering Azerbaizhan or the 
Caspian Provinces and an autonomous government was 
set up in Azerbaizhan with Russian support in December 
1945. In January 1946 the Persian Government had 
recourse to the Security Council. In March the Tripartite 
Treaty expired and British and American forces evacuated 
Persia, Soviet forces remaining. The Persian Government 
again presented a note to the Security Council. In April an 
oral understanding, confirmed by an exchange of letters 
between the Persian Prime Minister and the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, was arrived at whereby a joint Soviet-Persian com- 
pany to exploit the oil in the northern provinces was to be 
formed. In May Soviet forces evacuated the country. Soviet 
pressure, however, continued to be exerted through the 
Tudeh party, the Democrat movement in Azerbaizhan, and 
the Kurdish autonomy movement, and the Persian Govern- 
ment was unable to re-enter Azerbaizhan until December. 
In the following October, the Soviet Oil Agreement was 
presented to the National Assembly but was not ratified. 
In October 1947 an agreement was signed with America, 
providing for a U.S. military mission in Persia to co-operate 
with the Persian ministry of war in “enhancing the 
efficiency of the Persian army”. 

NATIONALIZING THE OIL INDUSTRY 

Meanwhile unrest and discontent at internal misgovern- 
ment increased, culminating in the Nationalist movement 
of 1950/51. In July 1949 a Supplemental Oil Agreement 
with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was initialled. Oppo- 
sition to this agreement (whereby Persia was offered con- 
siderable financial gains) was strong. In November 1950 
the oil commission of the National Assembly recommended 
its rejection. Meanwhile Persia had received a loan of $25 m, 
from the Export & Import Bank of Washington and a 
grant of 8500,000 under the Point IV ■ allocation. Sub- 
sequently in 1952 the Point IV aid programme was expan- 
ded. In April 1951 the National Assembly passed a Bill 
for the nationalization of the oil industry, and in May, 
Dr. Musaddiq, who had led the campaign for nationali- 
sation of the oil industry, became Prime Minister. The 
Company and the British Government severally filed 
petitions with the International Court, the former asking 
the Court to declare Persia bound by the 1933 agreement 
to agree to accept the Company’s request for arbitration 
and the latter asking the Court to nominate an arbitrator. 
The Persian Government declined to recognize the Court's 
jurisdiction. Eventually the British Government referred 
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the dispute to the Security Council, which decided on 
October 19th, 1951, to defer consideration of the Persian 
case pending a final pronouncement of the International 
Court The status quo howe\ er. could not be maintained in 
Persia and the Anglo-Iraman Oil Company evacuated the 
country, being unable to continue operations 

On July 32nd, 1952, the International Court found that 
it had no jurisdiction in the oil dispute This decision, 
however, was not a decision on the merits of the case 
The Company accordingly maintained its claim to be 
entitled to alt crude oil and oil products derived from 
the area covered by its concession agreement, and stated 
its intention to take such action as was necessary to pro- 
tect its interests American policy showed an increasing 
interest in Persian affairs During the period August to 
October, 1952. considerable correspondence passed be- 
tween the British, American and Persian Governments in 
the oil dispute culminating in a joint offer by Sir Winston 
Churchill and President Truman making proposals con- 
cerning the assessment of the compensation to be paid to 
the Anglo- Iranian Oil Company and the re-starting of the 
flow of oil to world markets The Persian Government 
rejected these proposals and put forward counter pro- 
posals which were unacceptable On October 22nd the 
Persian Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain Further Anglo-American proposals for an 
oil settlement were put forward in February 1953, which 
the Persian Government rejected Meanwhile dissension 
between Musaddiq and some of his supporters broke out, 
and a nft also developed between him and the Shah The 
economic situation of the country began to deteriorate 
rapidly Disorders became more frequent At the end of 
February the Shah announced his decision to leave the 
country The Tudeh party thereupon appealed for a united 
front against the court but in response to demonstrations 
of loyalty the Shah abandoned his decision Jn April it 
was announced that the dissension between Musaddiq and 
the Shah had been removed Unrest nevertheless contin- 
ued and opposition to Musaddiq in the tnajhs gTew The 
economic situation of the country continued to worsen 
In June President Eisenhower announced that the V S 
would give Persia no further aid unless the oil dispute was 
settled or referred to an international body In Jnly there 
were several resignations from the majlts in protest against 
Musaddiq’s conduct of affairs Musaddiq meanwhile held a 
''referendum”, claimed that this showed a majority in 
favour ol the dissolution of the tttajlts and dissolved it 
forthwith On August 16th there was an abortive attempt 
by the Imperial Guards to arrest Musaddiq The Shah and 
the Queen fled the country Three days later. General 
Zahedi, who had received an imperial firman appointing 
him Prime Minister a few days before the abortive coup, 
assumed control Musaddiq and other members of his 
Government were arrested The Shah returned and asked 
for immediate help to restore the economic stability of the 
country In September an emergency grant of $45 million 
was made by the U S and the continuation of military and 
technical assistance was promised Musaddiq was tried 
and seutenced to three years solitary confinement for try- 
ing to overthrow the rtgitne and lUegallv dissolving the 


The new Government resumed diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain in December 1953, and negotiations with 
ahitish and American oil interests began for the solution of 
the oil problem In September 1954 an agreement was 
signed, and ratified by the majhs and senate in October, 

E trng a concession to a consortium of eight companies 
wquently increased to seventeen} on a percentage 


It was also agreed that the claims of the Anglo-Iraman 
un company and the Persian Government against each 
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other were to be settled by the payment of a lump sum to 
the Company, which was also to receive compensation from 
the other members of the consortium The profits arising 
within Persia from the oil operations were to be equally 
shared between the Persian Government and the con 
sortium The agreement was for a period of twenty five 
years with provision for three five-year extensions, 
conditional upon a progressive reduction of the original 
area The National Iranian Oil Company was to operate the 
Naft i Shah oilfield and the Kennanshah refinery to meet 
part of Persia's own needs and to handle the distribution 
of oil products m Persia and to be responsible for all 
facilities and services not directly part of the producing, 
refining, and transport operations of the two operating 
companies set up under the agreement The greater part of 
the cost of these facilities and services, which would 
include mdustnal training, public transport, road mainten 
ance bousing medical care and social welfare would be 
recovered by the NIOC from the operating companies 

GROWING POWER OF THE SHAH 

Internally order was restored The Tudeh party was 
proscribed, but continued to exist underground, and in 
January and Angnst 1954. Tudeh conspiracies were 
uncovered The failure of the Government to push forward 
actively with reform, however, led in due course to a re- 
appearance of unrest and discontent. In April 1955 Zahedi 
resigned and was succeeded by Ala, the Shah henceforward 
takin g a more active part in the administration In 
October, Persia joined the Baghdad Pact The change of 
Government, however, did not materially lessen the 
mounting discontent and in November an attempt was 
made on the prime Munster's life Meanwhile, the country 
had not recovered from the financial difficulties brought on 
by the Musaddiq regime, m spite of the considerable 
financial aid granted to Persia by the U S to enable the 
country to carry on until oil revenues begem to come m 
U S aid has continued dunng the years that oil revenues 
have been coming in, and over 800 million U S dollars 
were poured into Iran between the end of the Second 
World War and September i960 On March 5th. 1959, a 
bilateral defence agreement was signed in Ankara between 
the United States and Iran Under the agreement the 
go venxment of the United States "will, in case of aggression, 
take such appropriate action, including the use of armed 
force, as may be mutually agreed, and as envisaged in the 
Joint Resolution to promote peace and security in the 
Middle East". (The Joint Resolution refers to the "Eisen- 
hower Doctrine”). 

Relations with the USSRid the years following the fall 
of Musaddiq were not cordial, but in December 1934 an 
agreement providing for (1) the repayment by the U S S.R. 
of her war debts to Persia for goods supplied and services 
rendered, and (2) mapping of the revised frontiers was 
signed In 1956 the Shah made a state visit to the 
USSR. The joint Soviet Iranian frontier demarcation 
commission, which began working in August 1955, com- 
pleted its task in April 1957, when protocols were signed 
defining the frontiers in detail 

On April 3rd, 1957. Hussein Ala resigned and was suc- 
ceeded a3 Prime Minister by Dr Manoutchebr Egbal, 
who formed a new Government Immediately after taking 
office Dr Egbal issued a decree ending martial law and 
declared his intention of forming a democratic two-party 
system, in accordance with the desires ol the Shah In 
February 1958, the formation of a Government Nation- 
Party was announced An Opposition People’s Party had 
been formed in 1957 Elections contested by both these 
political parties were held for the first time in August i960, 
but after accusations that electoral irregularities had 
enabled the Government party to secure an overwhelming 
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majority the Shah declared the elections annulled, and 
the Prime Minister Dr. Egbal, resigned. A new cabinet was 
formed under the leadership of Jafar Sharif Emami, the 
former Minister of Mines and Industries. New elections 
were held in January 1961 but National Front supporters 
alleged that the elections had again been rigged. Dr. Emami 
was again elected Prime Minister, but it was generally 
agreed that the existing electoral law was unsatisfactory 
and the Shah, in his speech to the new majlis, stated that 
its first task must be the passing of a new electoral law. 

In May 1961, however. Dr. Emami resigned as a result 
of criticism of his handling of a teachers’ strike, and the 
Shah called upon Dr. Ali Amini, the leader of theopposition, 
to form a new government. 

Dr. Amini quickly took stem measures to halt the 
political and economic chaos in Iran. A drive against 
corruption in the Government and civil service was 
coupled with policies of land reform, decentralization of 
administration, control of Government expenditure and 
limitation of luxury imports. Both Houses of Parliament 
were dissolved pending the passing of a new electoral law 
which would make free and fair elections possible. Post- 
ponement of elections, in July 1962, led to disorder in 
Teheran, and the added difficulty of producing a reasonably 
balanced budget led Dr. Amini to tender his resignation. 

A new government was quickly formed by Mr. Assadollah 
Alam, the leader of the Mardom (People’s) Party. Mr. 
Alam, one of Iran’s largest landowners and administrator 
of the Pahlevi Foundation, had previously distributed 
much of his land voluntarily amongst the peasants. He 
stated that Iran would remain closely linked to the West, 
and that he would continue the land reform programme 
and the struggle against internal political corruption. A 
reform programme was approved by a national referendum 
held in January 1963. Presenting the new budget in April, 
Mr. Alam announced that elections restoring the country 
to a parliamentary government would be held in June 
or July 1963. 

Iran suffered as the result of a serious earthquake in 
September 1962; about 10,000 people were killed and many 
more thousands injured over a large area of north-west 
Iran. 

REFORMS OF THE SHAH 

Since 1950 the Shah has been distributing his estate 
amongst the peasants. By the end of 1963 he had disposed 
of all his Crown Properties and in future he will receive 
only the sums allotted in the civil list. The Pahlevi 
Foundation was established in 1958 and has received con- 
siderable gifts from the Shah for the purpose of improving 
standards of education, health and social welfare amongst 
the poorer classes. In October 1961 the Shah created the 
£40 million Pahlevi Dynasty Trust, the income of which is 
being used for social, educational and health services for 
the Iranian people. 

In January 1963 a referendum was held, as a result 
of which overwhelming approval was given to the Shah’s 
six-point plan for the distribution of lands among the 
peasants, the promotion of literacy, the emancipation of 
women, etc. The break-up of great estates began almost 
immediately, and reached its third stage in the spring of 
1966; another important measure was the formation of 
the Literacy Corps (and later of the Health Corps), in 
which students could serve their period of national sendee 
as teachers, working in the villages. This aspect of the 
Shah’s reforms was widely publicized, and in September 
1965 an international anti-illiteracy conference was held in 
Teheran, attended by a number of Ministers of Education, 
in May 1966 the Shah donated £250,000, or one day's 
defence expenditure, to the world campaign against 
illiteracy. 

A court statement of March 14th, 1958, announced the 


divorce of the Shah and Queen Soraya. The Shah and the 
Queen, who were childless, were married in 1951. The 
announcement said that the Shah had been unanimously 
advised by his Privy Councillors that the heir to the throne 
must be in direct descent from the Sovereign, in order to 
safeguard national interests. The Shah has a daughter by 
his previous marriage to Princess Fawzia of Egypt which 
was dissolved in 1948. In December 1959, the Shah married 
Farah Diba, an Iranian architectural student, and in 
October i960 Riza Kurush, a son and heir, was bom. A 
daughter, Princess Maasoumeh Farahnaz, was bom in 
March 1963, and another son in May 1966. 

Early in June 1963 there were riots by political and 
religious groups protesting against the land reforms and the 
emancipation of women. Martial law was imposed and the 
leaders of the riots were arrested, and a return to normal 
conditions was quickly effected. Some friction was caused 
with the United Arab Republic, which the Shah accused 
of fomenting the riots. The accusation was denied in 
Cairo. 

The elections scheduled for July 1963 eventually took 
place in September of that year. The result was an over- 
whelming victory for the National Union of Mr. Alam; 
his party was in fact a coalition of several political groups, 
all pledged to support the reform programme of the Shah. 
The elections, in which for the first time women were 
allowed to vote, were held in the face of strenuous opposi- 
tion from the left-wing parties of Iran, notably the National 
Front and the Communist Tudeh party, which called 
unsuccessfully for a boycott. The new Parliament — the 
first since both houses were dissolved by Dr. Amini in 
May 1961 — was opened in October; in a speech from the 
throne, the Shah called on Parliament to inaugurate a 
new 20 year programme of economic and social reform 
and political development; he stressed the importance of 
drastic judicial and administrative reorganization, of 
educational expansion, and of a system of democratic 
local government. These reforms, said the Shah, were 
vital to the future existence of the nation. He announced 
a second phase of the land reform programme, whereby 
it was hoped that another 20,000 villages would be 
added to the 10,000 already handed over to the tenants. 
Queen Farah accompanied the Shah at the opening — 
the first Queen ever to do so. The Alam government 
continued until March 1964, when without tendering any 
reason, Mr. Alam resigned. The new leader was Hassan 
Ali Mansur, a former Minister and founder of the Progres- 
sive Centre, which had played a prominent part in the 
coalition of Mr. Alam the previous year. In December 
1963 he had formed the New Iran Party, which by now 
had the support of some 1 50 members of the majlis. In 
his policy statement, Dr. Mansur said that the major 
objectives of his party would be the implementation of 
the Shah’s reform programme, the protection and expan- 
sion of home industries, and the diversification of Iran’s 
export trade, which hitherto had consisted of little more 
than oil. The second stage of the land reform plan was 
placed before the majlis in May; this aimed to break down 
the great estates more thoroughly; the maximum permis- 
sable size was to be from 120 hectares in arid regions to 
30 hectares in more fertile areas. In spite of fears that the 
necessary credit would not be forthcoming, the programme 
was pressed forward by the Itnowledge that there was 
impatience among the peasantry and some lack of en- 
thusiasm to undertake new works by landlords who were 
to be dispossessed. 

REGIONAL CO-OPERATION 

After preliminary talks by their Foreign Ministers in 
Ankara earlier in the month, the three Heads of State of 
Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan met on July 2ist-22nd in 
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Istanbul sad issued a statement which affirmed the need 
lor increased regional co-operation between the three 
countries, and announced the formation of a new tri- 
partite scheme of collaboration to be known as 'Regional 
Co-operation for Development’ The scheme provided for 
regular thrice- yearly meetings between the Foreign 
Ministers of the countries concerned with the possibie 
addition at a later date of Afghanistan, there would be 
close collaboration in the economic and technical spheres, 
and many projects could be undertaken together in the 
fields of communications, agriculture, industry, education, 
health, tourism and regional development, cultural links, 
based on the common Islamic heritage of the three nations, 
would be strengthened, especially at University level It 
was emphasised that although the scheme was to exist 
independently of the Central Treaty Organization, it was 
not intended to usurp its functions, a large area existed 
outside the province of CENTO in which collaboration 
on national projects was possible The incentne for the 
project seemed to have come from President Ayub Khan 
of Pakistan, and "‘as clearly generated by the impatience 
which had been shown, especially in Iran and Pakistan, 
Wife the slc-sr progress o5 CENTO jyxmsnmJ eramomic 
development projects The addition of Afghanistan to 
the group would create an important new power bloc in 
the Middle East, with a total population of 150 million 
as against the 100 million of the Arab bloc. 

On January 11st, 1965, Mr Mansur was the victim of 
an aimed attack in Teheran, by a young man who fired 
four shots at him at point blank range, be died five days 
later in hospital The assassin. Muhammad Bokharai 
was arrested on the spot, together with two alleged 
accomplices The three men, together with another who 
was said to have incited them to the enme, and nine 
others who were also implicated, were all members of 
the extreme nght-wing religions sect Fedayan Islam, 
which was strongly opposed to the liberal policies of the 
Mansur government. There was no suggestion that the 
murder was other than an internal affair The accused 
men were tried in camera by a military tribunal in Teheran 
and on 9th May the four principal accused were sentenced 
to death by firing squad. The others received varying 
terms of imprisonment. 

Amir Abbas Hoveida, the Finance Minister, was 
immediately appointed Acting Premier and became 
Prime Minister on the day following Mr Mansur’s death 
retaining his post at the Finance Ministry He pledged 
himself to the continuation of his predecessor s policies, 
and was given the massive support of the majhs More 
active than some of his predecessors, he made a particular 
point of visitmg the provinces in order to study thevr 
problems at first band 

The Regional Co-operation for Development group 
continued to make progress and at a meeting in March 
recommendations were made for the immediate implement- 
ation of many of the projects suggested at the inaugural 
meeting In July 1965 passports were abolished for travel 
by nationals between the three countries and plans were 
put m hand for the supply of oil from Iran to Turkey and 


In Apnl 1965 an attempt was made on the Shah’s We 
The trial of the six people accused of organizing the attempt 
attracted world wide publicity, two received a death 
sentence but these sentences were eventually reduced to 
life imprisonment All six were apparently members of a 
militant Communist sect 


Several more trials followed, 55 men were accused of 
plotting armed insurrection and their leader was sentenced 
to death, thirteen former Tudeh leaders were sentenced to 
death tit a&renfia, and in February 1966 Khalil MaleVi 
a former Tudeh leader who broke away to form a moderate 
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socialist group, was sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment in another public trial In April 1966 the discovery 
of another Tudeh network was announced 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The good relations between Iran and the Soviet Union 
have continued since 1964-65. when various mutually 
beneficial trading and technical agreements were signed, 
and a regular air service between Teheran and Moscow 
was inaugurated. It had been an avowed part of Mr 
Mansur's policy that Iran should be as much interested 
in maintaining links with the Soviet Union as with the 
West In June 1965 the Shah visited Moscow, and m 
October an agreement was signed for the construction 
by Soviet engineers of a steel mill Relations with other 
countries were tnamly commercial, including the USA, 
Federal Germany, Japan Romania, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia 

The Shah also took seriously his role as a mediator, 
remaining firmly neutral in the Falastan-India dispute 
of September 1965 and discussing the Viet Nam situation 
with Avcrcll Hamman in January 1966 Only with Iraq 
were relations strained during the winter, when the 
long standing disagreement over the Shatt al-Arab erupted 
into a senes of border incidents, protest notes and popular 
demonstrations By the spring of 1966 the situation had 
eased, discussions expected to start in Apnl were postponed 
by the death of President AnL 

The policy of strengthening international relations con- 
tinued throughout 1966 and 1967, with visits by the Shah 
to Yugoslavia and Morocco in June 1966, and Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Poland in September, and by the Prime 
Minister to Romania in November, these resulted in 
economic and cultural agreements. In Apnl 1967 the King 
and Queen of Thailand paid a state visit to Iran, and In 
May the Turkish Pnme Minister and King Hussein of 
Jordan both visited Tehran At the end of May the Shah 
and the Queen paid a visit to West Germany, where in 
spite of elaborate precautions by the police, Iranian 
students succeeded in carrying out demonstrations of 
protest This was followed by a visit to Trance, cut short 
because of the Middle East crisis On May 31st the Govern- 
ment issued a statement of support for the claims of the 
Palestinian Arabs in accordance with the principles laid 
down by the United Nations 

A largo number of countries from AVest and East Europe, 
Asia and America have participated in various aspects of 
Iran’s economic development, most notable being plans 
for USSR assistance in the exploitation of natural gas 
resources in the north Iran is also to co-operate in the 
construction and operation of an oil refinery at the 
Sudanese port of Port Sudan. 

The most publicized event of 1967 was the coronation 
of the Shah on October a6lh, twenty-six years after his 
accession to the throne An appropriate atmosphere had 
been built up by frequent stress in publicity inside and 
outside Iran on the claim that the Iranian monarchy was 
the oldest m the world having been established a 500 years 
ago The long-delayed coronation was also hailed as the 
Crowning glory of the "white revolution" inaugurated by 
the Shah in 1963 Immediately after placing the crown on 
his head the Shah crowned Queen Farah — the first woman 
to receive this honour in Iranian history — in an act 
symbolizing the emancipation of Iranian women By an 
earlier act of a Constituent Assembly, meeting on Septem- 
ber 7th, the Queen had been nominated as Regent m the 
event of the Shah being unable to carry out his duties 
before the Crown Prince's twentieth birthday 
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The stability of Iran was emphasized, not only by 
economic development and expansion and by the organiza- 
tion of international gatherings ranging from the Regional 
Co-operation Organization for Development (in which Iran 
continued to be an active partner) to the International 
Congress of Iranian Art and Archaeology, but also by the 
formal ending on November 29th of United States econo- 
mic aid under the "Point Four” scheme. Iran, which had 
been the first country to accept this aid in 1951, was now 
the second (after the Republic of China) to find herself 
able to dispense with it. Military aid, however, was to 
continue. At the same time economic co-operation with the 
U.S.S.R. was developed, and an agreement was made for 
the purchase of ^40,000,000 of munitions, the first time the 
Soviet Union had concluded an arms transaction with a 
member of the Western bloc. 

At the end of July 1967 President Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan and President Demirel of Turkey met the Shah 
at Ramsar for discussions on matters of common interest. 
In August King Hussein of Jordan arrived on a state visit, 
and a few days later the Shah and the Queen left for a 
ten-day’s visit to the United States, Canada and France. 
Another visitor to Iran during the year was Prime Minister 
Kosygin of the U.S.S.R. 

In August 1967 elections were held tor the two houses of 
parliament, the Senate and the Majlis, as well as for the 
Constituent Assembly, as a result of which the ruling Iran 
Novin party strengthened its position. 

IRAN 1968-1971 

The domestic situation remained relatively tranquil 
during 1968-70 and early 1971, though several important 
events did occur: the Khurasan earthquake disaster in the 
late summer of 1968 and an alleged plot against the 
government organized in Iraq, uncovered in December 
1970. This followed mounting opposition both within Iran 
and abroad, especially amongst students. 

By contrast there were several significant developments 
affecting Iran’s relations with its neighbours in the Gulf 
area. In January 1968 the British government announced 
its decision to withdraw all its forces from the Gulf by the 
end of 1971. Since these forces had apparently helped to 
preserve the local status quo, a revival of the ancient 
rivalry between Arabs and Persians over supremacy in the 
Gulf then seemed a likely prospect following their removal. 
The Iranian government’s reiteration of its claim to Bah- 
rain in February 1968 did not help relations with the Arab 
world, and the Shah’s official visit to Saudi Arabia was 
abruptly cancelled later that month. However, the political 
climate in the Gulf improved as the year progressed, partly 
owing to Iran’s reduction of emphasis on the Bahrain 
question and to its cautious welcome for the proposed 
Federation of Arab Emirates (which it was thought would 
incorporate Bahrain). In October the government signed 
an agreement with Saudi Arabia delineating the conti- 
nental shelf between the two countries; this was hailed 
as a major step forward as the ownership of the shelf 
had become an important issue since the discovery of large 
offshore oil deposits in 1965. In November the Shah was 
able to make his state visit to Saudi Arabia, including 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, and the occasion 
was acclaimed as a significant move towards Muslim unity. 


The Bahrain dispute was submitted to the United 
Nations early in 1970, and a special mission visited the 
island in the spring. As was generally expected, it found 
that the large Arab majority overwhelmingly preferred 
full independence to joining Iran or remaining a British 
proctectorate. Iran had previously agreed to accept the 
mission’s findings, and it did so without complaint, though 
expressing concern for the future of Iranians in the Gulf 
states. In June 1970 a dispute with other Gulf states also 
arose over islands in the Strait of Hormuz. Iran claims 
Abu Musa and the Tumbs (at present in the possession of 
Sharjah and Ras al Khaimah respectively) and has 
threatened force to regain them, if necessary, by the end 
of 1971. Iran’s policy towards the proposed federation of 
the Gulf states will be governed by the success or failure 
of her claims. 

Relations with the more radical Arab states have been 
less friendly. These states have long been suspicious of 
Iran’s close ties with the West, and especially of the 
generous American military aid to the powerful Iranian 
armed forces. The Iranian attitude to Israel is now, for 
them, an even greater cause for concern. Though no formal 
diplomatic ties exist, Iran maintains normal trading links 
with Israel, of which oil supplies and landing rights for 
Israeli airlines are thought to be particularly important. 
Israeli expertise is playing an active part in Iran’s develop- 
ment programme, and some reports have even hinted at a 
limited military co-operation. The National Iranian Oil 
Company is thought to be the principal user of Israel’s oil 
pipeline running from Eilat to the Mediterranean, which 
opened early in 1970. 

Iran’s only frontier with an Arab state is with Iraq. 
Near the Gulf the border is delineated by the Shatt al 
Arab waterway, and, by the terms of the 1937 treaty, it 
actually runs along the eastern, i.e. Iranian bank; thus 
Iraq legally has sovereignty over the whole waterway. 
Iran has long resented this position and in April 1969 it 
decided to abrogate the treaty by sending Iranian vessels 
flying the national flag through the waterway, whilst 
heavy naval forces stood by. The aim was apparently to 
force a re-negotiation of the treaty, but there has been no 
sign of this as yet. Iraq’s armed forces have other com- 
mitments and are in any case hardly strong enough to 
challenge Iran, whilst the domestic position of the regime 
is such that it dare not officially renounce sovereignty 
over any of its territory, even if, as in this case, the loss 
would have little strategic importance. In September 1969, 
there were further armed clashes on the border — reports 
differed as to the extent of the casualties. In January 
1970, Iraq accused the Iranian government of backing the 
abortive coup in Iraq, and diplomatic relations between 
the two countries were broken. The situation both on the 
border and at governmental level remained tense through- 
out 1970. Two further causes of bad relations are the 
Iraqi expulsion of some 15,000 Iranian residents over tins 
period, and the aid Iran was widely thought to be granting 
the Kurdish rebels in northern Iraq. 

The close relations with the U.S.A. and Western Europe 
continued without serious interruption, as did the more 
recently established friendship with the Soviet Union 
(based upon the large scale supplies of Iranian gas) and 
some of the Eastern European countries. 

L.P.E.-S. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 


At the census of 1966 the population was returned o* 

25 780 000 The population increased to an estimated 

26 985 000 in mid 1968 This is attributed ta the gre^' 
advances in public health m recent years in particular 
the virtual eradication of maTarta and the control 

op urn consumption The population growth has produced 
many problems and has largely contributed to the rapid 
growth of the urban population particularly m Teheras 5 
which has expanded from about 300 000 In 1939 to ov# r 
2 000 000 by 1970 but also in Tabriz Isfahan and Meshed 
While it is true that nearly 75 per cent ol the population 
still live tn villages or are nomadic yet it is the utba 11 
section which is growing the most rapidly and which by 
the achievement of 65 per cent literacy compared with 
less than ij per cent m the country is indicated as tb e 
most dynamic section 


AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture whether arable or pastoral is the principal 
economic activity of the Iranian people A large variety 
crops are cultivated in the very diverse climatic regions 
Iran Most types of grain (including rice in the Caspia 31 
provinces) sugar beet fruit nuts and vegetables are growh 
Silk production in the Caspian provinces has been hi 8 
toncally s gmficant Opium used to be an important 
export crop but its cultivation was banned from 1936 unt>* 
1968 However since Iran s estimated 400 000 addict 
continued to be supplied by illegal Turkish imports th e 
ban was lifted in the latter year and some opium is no'* 
exported for medicinal purposes There has been a genet" 
tendency m the last forty years to shift the emphasis fro m 
subsistence farming to the production of cash crop 

The principal limiting factors on the sue of production 
are poor communications limiting access to markets poor 
seed Implements and techniques of cultivation e f> 
burning manure as fuel natural disasters lack of wat«r 
and nnder-capitalisation Attempts have been made al*d 
are continuing to be made to remedy these problem 3 
Rural roads are provided for m the new five-year pla® 
agricultural research stations and colleges often With U S 
help have been established there are flood control a0d 
water conservation projects Dams on the Dez River in 
Khuzestan Province at Safirud and Zayenderud permitted 
irrigation of many acres of former desert as well as tP® 
generation of electricity for the Persian Gulf porta Perhaps 
the most obstinate problem of all however is the low per 
capita income of the peasant The average annual incoo 1 ® 
of each peasant is calculated at £60 which divided amoPg 
his family gives a per capita income of less than £20 TtH® 
situation is partly the result of the tenunal system It* 1 
provements aie taking place slowly consumption of 
fertilizers has increased and more agricultural machinery 
a being used 

Thwe are between 45 000 and 50 000 villages m Iran Of 
these about 10 000 belong to yieople owning five or mo fe 
villages This has led to a position in which a share cropping 
peasant cultivates the land on behalf of an absentee land 
lord Various attempts at reform aimed at increasing tP® 
peasants share of the crop limiting land holdings abd 
eliminating absenteeism have all failed because of tP® 
dominance of the landlord element in the Majlis la 196* 
Or A mini taking advantage of the absence of a Mail* 3 
promulgated a new land reform law limiting UndholdiPg 
to one village All land above this was to be sold to th® 
Peasants It was recognised that many peasants would la£k 
the knowledge and capital to work their own land {“ 


dependently so the project was accompanied by a dnve to 
organise the peasants into co-operatives through which 
state land might be channelled It is proposed to sell state- 
owned factories to finance the establishment of these 
co-operatives The first phase involving about 20 per cent 
of all villages was almost complete by mid 1964 In some 
areas peasants had anticipated the introduction of land 
reform There was also considerable opposition from the 
old landowning class In the province of Tars the official 
responsible for land reform was murdered but the Shah 
appeared to be determined to press on with a measure which 
it earned through, will imply not only an economic but a 
political and social revolution in Iran In January 19^3 h® 
called a successful Peasants Congress in Teheran and 
declared the abolition ol the offensive term ra ayat from 
official correspondence 

The second phase of reform was launched iq May 1964 
This was a much more ambitious matter unolving the 
redistribution of aU land in excess of a maximum varying 
according to soil fertility between 120 and 30 hectares 
(hectare — 1 5 acres approx.) Especially in the fertile nee- 
growing areas of the Caspian this will involve very con 
siderable changes The effect of the programme Is some 
what cushioned by escape clauses which allow land 
lords for a transitional period to keep up to 300 hectares 
of mechanised land and an unlimited further amount 
of land if it can be shown that this is virgin land which 
the farmer has himself brought under mechanisation 
These measures have the doable advantage of softening the 
blow for the richer landlords and encouraging the con 
tinued use of mechanised farming with hired labour The 
government will also pay to the landlord one third of the 
pnee of any land sold to a peasant in cash which shall be 
repaid by the peasant over 1 4 months and there are further 
financial inducements to landlords designed to speed the 
process of changeover Landlords have three choices with 
regard to excess lands to sell to their peasants at a mutually 
agreed pnee to lease the land for a thirty year period or 
to divide up the land according to local ratios of crop- 
sharing between themselves and their peasants Fears 
were expressed that credit facilities would not be available 
to cover the heavy load on the system imposed by the 
extended programme particularly since the government 
must provide the initial capital and resources for the new 
owners but the reforms were pushed forward at least in 
part by the momentum of the original law and its attendant 
publicity By 1966 the reform had succeeded in breaking 
up nearly all the largo and middle-sized estates benefiting 
some four million farming families Early in 1971 it was 
announced that the land reform programme itself h.ad 
been completed and that legislation integral to it would 
be withdrawn Subsequently emphasis is to be placed on 
increasing the participation of the peasant population in 
farming actmtics Thanks to the land reform the intro 
duction of machinery the use of fertilizers and fortuitous 
weather conditions the size of crops has increased con 
siderably in recent 3 ears The wheat crop reached 4 4 
million tons and barley 1 2 million tons in 1968-69 In 
1966-67 wheat was exported for the first timo for many 
years The growth of the nee crop from under 600 000 tons 
in earlier years to 975 000 tons in 1968-69 resulted from 
Improved imgation Sugar beet cotton and tea all showed 
similar increases 

The principal products o! the nomad sector ol Iranian 
agriculture are livestock products — dairy produce wool 
hair and hides Production is limited bv the prevalence of 
animal pests and the apparently inevitable lower pro- 
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ductivity of pastoral as compared with domestic stock 
breeding. There have been attempts by the Government 
and the Plan Organisation to improve breeds and to 
eliminate pests and diseases and attempts to settle the 
nomads which have been pursued vigorously since the 
time of Reza Shah (1923-41) are gradually achieving 
success. 

There are large forests in Iran, covering nearly 50 million 
acres owned chiefly by the State and managed by the 
Forestry Commission. Forest land was nationalized in 
1963. There has been much help from experts in forest 
management from the United States in planning the 
proper exploitation of these forests. 

Finally, there is in Iran a large fishing industry both in 
the Caspian, where the average annual production is 
3,250 metric tons of fish a year including over 200 metric 
tons of caviar, and in the Persian Gulf where production is 
estimated at 14,000 metric tons per annum. The Caspian 
fisheries, which used to be run by a joint Russo-Iranian 
company, are now managed by an all-Iranian company 
under the aegis of the newly-formed Ministry of Natural 
Resources. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY 

The major industry of Iran is the oil industry to which 
the second largest town of Abadan owes its entire existence. 
The history of commercial exploitation dates back to 1901, 
when W. K. D’Arcy was granted a sixty-year monopoly of 
the right to explore for and exploit oil in Iran, with the 
exception of the five northern provinces which fell within 
the sphere of Russian influence. Oil was eventually dis- 
covered in commercial quantities at Masjid-i-Sulaiman in 
1908 and in 1909 was formed the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, renamed Anglo-Iranian in 1935 and British 
Petroleum in 1954. A long series of disputes between the 
Iranian Government and Anglo-Iranian ended with the 
nationalisation of the oil industry by Iran in 1951 and the 
replacement of Anglo-Iranian by what is generally known 
as the Consortium. The Consortium is an amalgam of 
interests (British Petroleum 40 percent; American interests 
40 per cent; Royal Dutch Shell 14 per cent; Compagnie 
Franfaise des Pdtroles 6 per cent) formed to produce oil in 
the area of the old Anglo-Iranian concession as redefined 
in 1933. The Consortium’s concession lasts until 1979 with 
the possibility of a series of extensions under modified 
conditions for a further fifteen years. Ownership of oil 
deposits throughout Iran and the right to exploit them or 
to make arrangements for their exploitation outside the 
area of the Consortium’s concession, is vested in the 
National Iranian Oil Company, an Iranian State enterprise. 

Under the agreement -with the Consortium of October 
1954 I ran is entitled to receive in payment 12.5 per cent of 
the oil produced or the same proportion of the value of all 
crude oil exported, valued at the official posted price. In 
addition Iran derives revenue from oil through her taxa- 
tion on the profits of the operating and trading companies 
organised by the Consortium. Her income from these two 
sources in 1959 amounted to £94 million, and rose to 
£185 million in 1966 and by a 28 per cent increase in 1967 to 
£265.6 million (partly due to Iranian oil replacing Arab 
supplies during the Arab boycott of some Western states 
after the Palestine War). This excludes the sum due to the 
government as a result of the OPEC settlement finally made 
in December 1964. According to the agreement which Iran 
accepted, royalties (12.5 per cent of the posted price) will be 
treated in future as an expense for tax purposes. In return 
the government has agreed for tax calculations to discounts 
off the posted prices, bringing them nearer realised 
prices; the discounts vary from 8.5 per cent in the first 


year to 6.5 per cent in the third year. Early in 1968 
OPEC’s claim for the progressive elimination of these 
discounts was accepted, with effect from 1968. Consortium 
payments amounted to £338 million in 1968 and £379 
million ($908 million) in 1969, i.e. over §90 million less 
than the §1,000 million target sought by the government. 
In 1970, however. Consortium payments showed a very 
substantial increase, to £443 million. A further source of 
foreign exchange derived from the Consortium’s operations 
is the purchase of rials by the company to finance spending 
in Iran. 

The revenues derived from the Consortium form by far 
the greatest part of the profits derived by Iran from her 
oil, though recently revenues from oil operations by other 
companies have been increasing (§17 million in 1968). 
The operations of the National Iranian Oil Company 
are on a much smaller scale. Under the terms of the oil 
law of July 1957 the NIOC has power either to exploit oil 
itself or to make agreements with other foreign companies 
for joint exploitation. 

Through its subsidiary the Iran Oil Company, the 
NIOC has developed two oil fields, at Naft-i-Shah near the 
Iraqi frontier and at Alborz, near Qum, about eighty-five 
miles south of Teheran, a new field opened in 1961 which 
appears to have great promise. But the work of independent 
exploitation has been held back by technical difficulties 
and by shortage of money. 

The NIOC has also made agreements with a number 
of foreign companies. In August 1957 an agreement was 
made -with the Italian firm Agip Mineraria (ENI) to 
form a joint company known as the Socidtd Irano-Italienne 
des Pdtroles (SIRIP). This company was granted a 
concession along part of the Northern Continental Shelf 
of the Persian Gulf, on the Eastern slopes of the Central 
Zagros and on the Mekran coast. In 1961 oil was produced 
from a discovery made at Bahregan Sar by the company 
in the Persian Gulf. Another field was discovered offshore 
at Nowruz, which is expected to begin production in 1971. 
In April 1958 another agreement was made with Pan 
American International (Standard of Indiana) to form a 
company called IPAC, which was given another offshore 
concession in the Persian Gulf. This company so far has 
two fields, Darius, about three miles south-west of Kharg 
Island, and Cyrus from which production started in 1964. 
In 1970, production from the IPAC wells totalled some 
33.8 million barrels, most of which came from the Darius 
field. IPAC has another offshore field called Fereidoon 
which is thought to have a high production potential. 
Thirdly, an agreement was made in June 1958 with 
Sapphire Petroleum Ltd., of Canada, with a concession in 
Persian Baluchistan and an offshore concession in the 
Gulf of Oman off the Mekran coast. Concessions were 
granted in 1965 in new offshore areas in the Persian Gulf. 
Successful companies or groups of companies were: (x) 
Shell (with NIOC formed Dashtestan Offshore Petroleum 
Co.— DOPCO); (2) BRP and ERAP (with NIOC formed 
Farsi Petroleum Co.); (3) Tidewater (with NIOC formed 
Iranian Offshore Petroleum Co. — IROPCO); (4) A West 
German group, which formed the Persian Gulf Petroleum 
Co. with NIOC. These four companies carried out explora- 
tion programmes for five years and having failed to find 
oil surrendered their concessions. 

Two other companies were awarded concessions in 1965, 
and subsequently found oil. They are Lavan Petroleum 
Co. (LAPCO, formed by Atlantic Sun, Union and Murphy 
with NIOC) and Iranian Marine International Co. 
(IMINOCO formed by Phillips, AGIP, Hydrocarbon India 
with NIOC). LAPCO has found an oilfield, called Sassan, 
where production began in 1968 at a rate of 50,000 barrels 
per day and rose to over 100,000 barrels per day, while the 
facilities will permit expansion to 200,000. IMINOCO has 
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found oil and gas production of oil began from its Rostam 
field w 1969 and although it failed to reach its intended 
production of 100 000 barrels per day in 1970 the com 
nanys total output was nevertheless some 10 million 
barrels Another oitfield has been found by IMINOCO at 
Rathch 17 miles north-cast of Rostam it will be linked 
with Rostam for production purposes 

With expansion plans already announced production 
by NIOC and its various partners is expected to amount 
to some 10 per cent of total Iranian production m the 
near future 

The agreements made by the RIOC are governed by 
the oil law of ] uly 1957 The mam features ol those made 
to date are 50/50 ownership and division of development 
costs with limited concessionary periods and provision foT 
the expenditure of specified sums on exploration Profits 
are divided equally but in effect 75 per cent— and in some 
cases substantially more— goes to Iran since the foreign 
companies share bears Iranian company taxation at 
50 per cent Difficulties have arisen in the relations of 
MOC with foreign companies Firstly It is provided in 
the agreements that the MOC should pay its share of 
development costs alter any field is declared to be com 
mercial 1 e its yield could give a net profit equal to 15 per 
cent of the posted pnee The NIOC cannot pav this in 
the case of Bahregan Sar now declared commercial and 
may have to assign its share ol the profits instead Secondly 
there are difficulties over pricing It is in the interests of 
the foreign companies to have the lowest pnee fixed for 
01J but thu> is not the case with NIOC. On February 14 th 
1971 negotiations between international oil companies 
and od producing countries whose interests were represen 
ted by Iran led to a five-} ear agreement under which the 
prevailing od price system and tax structures were 
revised and allowances awarded to the producers m 
respect t>i freight rates and world tost pnee inflation 
Additional revenue accruing to Iran as a result of this 
new arrangement is expected to be substantial 

Despite these developments oil production is still 
dominated by the Consortium which is responsible for 
over 90 per cent of all Iran s od Production is conccn 
trated m the south west The largest field is Caeh Saran 
where production in 1970 averaged some 841 000 barrels 
per day The second largest field is Agha Jari with pro- 
duction averaging 819000 barrels per day Since 1960 a 
number of new fields have been brought into production 
including Ahwai (i960) and Pazanun (1963) Kharg 
Karanj and Bibi Hakimeh (>964) Marum (1963) Halamch 
(1964) Bmak (1967) and Par cswh (19,0) Production 
by the Consortium in 1970 was some 3 5 million 
barrels per day — 13 3 per cent more than in 1969 
Including all companies operating in Iran 1970 production 
totalled 3 8 million barrels per day 14 per cent more than 
m 1969 This total was sufficient to make Iran the third 
largest od producer in the world after the United States 
and Russia and first among Middle Hast producers ahead 
of Saudi Arabia and Libya 

In December 1966 the Consortium and the government 
signed an agreement under which the Consortium sur 
rendered one-quarter of its 100 000 square mite concession 
area. The area may now be granted to other companies or 
operated by NIOC The area comprises three separate 
relinquishments one block west of Kcrmanshah a second 
block including Shiraz and running south west to the 
coast and the third block at the end of the original con 
cession i n addition the Consortium agreed to let NIOC 
“*"* 20 ra ‘ Ul0fl tons of crude oil on favourable terms 
between 1967 and 1971 to sell to Eastern Europe To date 
carter deals have been concluded with Bulgaria Czecho- 
slovakia Hungary Romania and I ngostavia NIOC is 
under contract to supply some of its crude to F 


refineries to the Madras refinery (in which it has a 13 pec 
cent holding) and the Sasolburg refinery in South Africa 
(in which it has a 17 5 per cent holding) A similar arrange 
ment concluded early in 1970 will bring NIOC crude to 
refineries in Pakistan 

In 1966 NIOC signed an important contract with 
1 Entrepnse de Recherches et d Activities P£ troll 6res 
(ERAP) the French state oil group ERAP will act as a 
contractor for NIOC paying for all exploration costs 
until oil is found it will be entitled to purchase at a cost 
plus pnee about 20 per cent of any oil found ERAP will 
also lend NIOC funds for development and market 
initially NIOC s crude on a commission basis The proceeds 
will be used to buy French goods and services In 1968 
ERAP 8 subsidiary' Elf Iran found oil offshore near Sim 
Island Continental Oil Co signed a similar contract with 
NIOC in 1969 Continental will explore a 5 000 square mile 
area north of Bandar Abbas an area relinquished by the 
Consortium in 1967 Another part of this area was allocated 
to a group comprising ERAP ENI Hispanoil Petrofina 
and the Austrian company O'fV 

One large refinery is operated at Abadan by the Con 
sortium Crude capacity is 4 12 000 barrels per day but 
refinery runs averaged only 370 000 barrels per day in 
1964 and 1965 but by 1969 they rose to 409 000 barrels 
per day and in 1970 421 000 barrels per day The refinery 
has suffered from the competition of more modem refin 
enes in the consuming countries and from limitations 
on the size of tankers which can approach the refinery up 
the Shatt al Arab (25 000 tons maximum) Even so only 
60000 barrels per day is for domestic consumption and 
the remainder for export A 4 25 million ton per annum 
refinery was completed for NIOC at Teheran early in 
J968 NIOC is planning a 2 milhon ton per annum refinery 
at Shiraz which should be ready by 1972 and a refinery at 
Tabm is being considered 

All exported Iranian oil at present goes via the Persian 
Gulf though plans for a pipeline running through Turkey to 
the Mediterranean were announced in 1969 Since 1966 
Bandar Mashur has been used as a product terminal 
(previously for crude from Agha Jan) and all crude 
exported from newly -constructed facilities at Kharg 
Island A 4 * inch 105 mile pipeline (capacity r 000 000 
barrels per day) bnngs crude oil from Agha Jan Paranun 
and Karan) to Ganav eh on the coast A afifao-inch pipe 
lino brings crude oil from Gachsaran Bibi Haklmch to 
Ganav eh Another 42 inch pipeline wall soon Unk Marun 
directly to the terminal 1 our 2 6- mile Jong submarine 
pipelines Join Ganaveh to the Kharg Island terminal 
(combined capacity two million barrels per day) The 
increased consumption of oil within Iran (demand has 
increased at the rate of about 10 per cent per annum in 
recent years) has made the question of internal distribution 
one ot increased importance The 10 inch 600 mile Trans 
Iranian line from Abadan to Teheran with a capacity of 
44 000 barrels a day was completed in 1961 and a later 
senes of branch lines to Meshed a distance of over 600 
miles and to Resht (170 m les) A 470 mile 16/20-inch 
pipeline Initially took black oils from Ahwaz to Teheran 
but with the completion of NIOC a refinery at Teheran 
the pipeline now carries crude to the refinery instead 

Iran has also benefited considerably from the increased 
exploitation oi natural gas Total gas reserves so far dis 
covered are estimated at well over too 000 billion cubic 
feet Including a recent discovery in the Saxakhs The 
Abadan refinery is now largely operated by natural gas 
brought from the Marun field In 1958 large reserves of 
natural gas were discovered at Sara] ah (about 25 miles 
south-east of Alborz) and a 20 inch gas line is being con 
strncted to take it 100 miles to Teheran This should 
enable gas to replace fuel oil m the Teheran area and 
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incidentally to save the NIOC from losses incurred through 
the obligation to sell oil in Teheran at fixed prices- Iran 
concluded an important deal with the U.S.S.R. in 1966 
under which it supplies natural gas to Russia for 15 years 
beginning in 1970 at a rate of 6,000 million cubic metres, 
rising to 10,000 million cubic metres in 1976 and subsequent 
years (since increased to 20,000 million cubic metres 
annually). A 750-mile pipeline has been built partly by 
the Russians and partly by the Iranians; it will also serve 
Iranian towns adjacent to its route. The Russians have 
also expressed interest in exploring for and helping to 
produce Iranian oil. 

A number of petrochemical projects have come: iuto 
operation. NIOC’s subsidiary, National Petrochemical Co. 
of Iran in partnership with the B. F. Goodrich Co. of the 
U.S. has a §26 million complex at Abadan which produces 
plastics, detergents and caustic soda. Gas and liquid feed- 
stocks will come from the nearby refinery. In partnership 
with Amoco International, a Pan American subsidiary, 
the National Petrochemical Co., has built a sulphur plant 
and l.p.g. plant on Kharg Island, which uses sour gas from 
the Darius /Kharg fields. In a third partnership, with 
Allied Chemical Corp. of the U.S., the Iranian company 
has constructed a complex at Bandar Mashur to produce 
sulphur and ammonia (for urea and fertilizers) from 
Masjid-i-Sulaiman natural gas. 

OTHER MINERALS 

The mineral resources of Iran have not been surveyed 
completely. Lead-zinc is mined at Bafq near Yazd, at 
Khomein, west of Isfahan and at Ravanj near Qum, with 
a combined potential of 600 tons of concentrates daily, 
though current plans for development are limited to Bafq. 
Chrome from the Elburz mountains and near Bandar 
Abbas, red oxide from Hormuz in the Persian Gulf and 
turquoise from Nishapur are all produced for export- Coal 
and iron ore are produced for domestic consumption, the 
former from deposits near Teheran and in Eastern Mazan- 
deran (total production was 300,000 tons) and the latter 
from deposits in the Elburz, in Yezd, Kerman and at 
Isfahan. Sulphur and salt are produced on the coast of the 
Gulf, near Bandar Abbas. Deposits of copper ore have 
been found in Azerbaijan, Kerman and in the Yazd and 
Anarak areas. About 10,000 tons of copper ore is mined 
annually in Azerbaijan; it is planned to treble production 
in the next few years. A very important deposit of copper 
has been found at Sar Chesmeh near Kerman, where 
reserves are estimated at some 300 million tons. Early 
in 1971, investment studies were authorized for a §350 
million exploitation programme which would aim to 
support a production rate of some 10,000 to 14,000 tons of 
blister a year by 1974. A small copper deposit has also 
been discovered at Mazraeh Ahar, northeast of Tabriz; 
development is scheduled to start in 1973. Prospecting 
for copper is continuing in several areas, particularly 
around Kerman. Some authorities are so optimistic about 
the prospects for copper mining that they claim revenues 
for copper could equal those from oil by 1980. All mining 
activities are regulated by the Ministry of Industries and 
Mines and provision has been made in economic planning 
for the further development of Iran’s mineral resources. 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

The output of manufacturing and mining (other than 
oil) doubled between 1959-60 and 1966-67 representing a 
compound rate of growth of 10 per cent annually, largely 
as a result of substantial investment during the Third Plan. 
The largest cotton-producing area is Isfahan and this is the 
centre of cotton textile production, followed by Shahi in 
Mazanderan and Behshahr in Gurgan. Isfahan is also the 


centre of woollen production, drawing supplies from the 
nomad producers of the area. Tabriz, in Azerbaijan, is also 
a big woollen centre. Jute and silk are also produced in 
Mazanderan. The famous carpet industry is still entirely a 
handicraft industry: in 1970, some r.8 million square 
metres of carpets, worth some $60 million, were exported. 
Food processing includes sugar refining, flour milling, 
canning, and industrial alcohol. The building industry has 
also expanded considerably in recent years and further 
growth is likely to keep up with local needs. Cement 
production has grown tenfold to around 1,500,000 tons 
over ten years. 

Industry concentrated initially on transforming local or 
imported raw materials into goods for the home market. 
These industries can be divided into three groups: textiles, 
food processing and construction materials. Despite the 
declared policy of spreading industrial development widely 
throughout the country by exploiting local sources of raw 
materials, only recently have new industrial centres been 
created in the provinces. Of 4,430 factories in Iran in i960 
nearly half were in Teheran. Iranian industrial develop- 
ment is still chacterized by small-scale units of production. 
Only twenty-nine Iranian factories employed more than 
500 people in i960. Nonetheless, industrial development 
has played a big role in developing Iranian agriculture, 
forcing up wages by offering alternative employment 

Another industrial sector comprises assembly plants for 
electrical goods, cars and buses. Until recently, parts were 
imported but nowadays these are also manufactured in 
Iran. Among other industries are those which manufacture 
basic chemicals both from local and imported raw materials. 
Under a $286 million credit agreement made with the 
Soviet Union, a steel mill has recently been commissioned 
in Isfahan: its initial capacity is some 600,000 tons, but 
plans for its eventual expansion to 1.2 million tons have 
been proposed. A heavy-equipment plant may be added 
to the complex. An aluminium plant (capacity 50,000 tons 
per year) is being built at Arak. Partners in the project 
are the Iranian and Pakistani governments and Reynolds 
Metals. A rolling mill (capacity 360,000 tons) built at 
Ahwaz with American private capital experienced initial 
troubles and has so failed to deliver pipes for the Soviet 
pipeline, as originally intended. Tractor, machine tool, 
diesel engine and paper plants are also planned. Most 
recent plans include investment in steel sheeting, iron bars, 
glass and cement. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Iran’s principal imports are vehicles, iron and steel (both 
crude and manufactured), machinery, and electrical goods 
Imports of sugar and wheat have declined steadily, except 
in 1970: in fact wheat is now exported. Her principal 
exports are oil, raw cotton, fruit and carpets. The export 
trade is dominated by oil. Provisional trade figures for 
1969-70 show Iranian exports, oil included, totalling some 
$2,100 million compared with imports in the same period 
of some $1,500 million. 

There have been a number of important develop- 
ments in Iran’s external communications recently. 
Under the auspices of CENTO, railway lines are planned, 
or are under construction, to link the Iranian system to 
the European system by building a line from Sharafkhaneh 
in West Iran to Mu? in East Turkey and to the South 
Asian system by building a line from Yazd to Zahedan. 
The link with Turkey was completed in 1970, and will be 
followed by the extension to join the Pakistani network. 
In addition two roads are under construction to link Iran 
with Pakistan, one from Kerman to Quetta and the 
second from Bandar Abbas to Karachi via Mekran, to be 
part of the Asian Highway. The agreement with the 
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U S S R. in December 1962 to re-open the old land route 
through Russia for Iran's trade with Europe will also have 
important consequences, shortening the distance by 3,000 
miles In November 1963 the US SR agreed to give a 25 

g ;r cent tang discount on Iranian goods in transit to 
mope This prompted a new transit agreement with 
Turkey in February 1964, cutting transit rates and times 
and extending the pnvileges of both Iranian and Turkish 
transportation companies on Irano-Turkish routes 
High import duties have been imposed on many con- 
sumer goods to protect local industry and save foreign 
exchange One result has been a massive growth in 
smuggling in recent years, since Iran's borders are far too 
extensive to police effectively 

FOURTH DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

TJ>« Fourth Flan The fourth plan (March 1965-March 
1973) envisages a growth rate of 9 per cent annually which, 
if achieved, will raise gToss national product per head to 
over $300 per annum, roughly the level in Turkey and 
above that of all other Middle East countries except 
Kuwait, Israel and Lebanon The mam thrust for this 
growth has come from oil and industry, against the back- 
ground of political stability In addition, Iran has benefited 
from a number of years of excellent harvests and now has 
adequate reserves of foreign exchange and considerable 
economic slack Indeed the economic outlook is sufficiently 
good that U S economic assistance has not been necessary 
since 1967-68 

Total investment over five years is planned to reach 
810 bilkon rials (approximately In billion) 0/ which jjj 
billion will be by the government (oil revenues and foreign 
loans) and 367 billion by private investors The industrial 


sector has been allocated 26 per cent of the total invest- 
ment and agriculture and irrigation will receive 23 5 per 
cent Irrigation and the development of corporate farming 
are given the highest priority in the fourth plan as a means 
of raising the productivity of Iran's arable land Heavy 
investments are being made for the development of power, 
water, transport and communications and of the total 
investment roads, ports and airports will receive about 
167 per cent It is feared that import requirements may 
have been underestimated and that the supply of labour, 
and particularly skilled labour, may become a problem 
In addition, the foreign oil companies claim that the 
estimates of oil revenues which are based on an annual 
increase of ao per cent fn oil production, are over- 
optimistic, The need for extra finance for the development 
programme led to an exceptionally tongh round of bargain 
mg with the oil Consortium in May 1969 The Iranian 
government produced several arguments designed to 
show why Iran should be granted a larger than proportion- 
ate increase in oil production for the current year, presum- 
ably at the expense of the Arab states The Consortium, 
conscious of its member companies* vulnerable interests in 
these states, at first refused to meet the government's 
demand for $1 000 million (£417 million) in oil revenues, 
however, it finally agreed to make an advance against 
future revenue to cover any shortfall between actual oil 
revenues and the $1,000 million target. The actual short- 
fall was 1 90 million Similar arguments were again put 
forward by the government in 1970 in support of a claim 
for %i 155 million from oil revenues from the Consortium 
It is thought that agreement was reached once more on a 
combination of oil revenues and an advance A £25 million 
credit was granted m 1970 by a group of British banks, 
carrying interest at 5$ pet cent to enable Iranian indus- 
tries to buy British goods 

C.L.R. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY* 

AREA AND POPULATION 

(1969) 


Total Area 

Population 

627,000 sq. miles 

28,386,000 


CHIEF TOWNS 
Population (1967) 


Teheran (capital) 

• 2,719,730 

Shiraz 

. 269,278 

Rezaieh . 

110,749 

Isfahan . 

424,045 

Ahwaz 

. 206,375 

Kerman . 

85,404 

Meshed . 

. 409,616 

Kermanshah . 

187,930 

Khoramabad . 

59.57® 

Tabriz 

403,413 

Rasht 

143-557 

Sanandaj 

54.578 

Abadan . 

. 270,726 

Hamadan 

. - 124,167 

Shareh Kord . 

23,757 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
(1969) 



Employees 

Factories 

Food Manufactures . 


122,207 

21,866 

Tobacco . 


3.933 

3 

Weaving . 


182,431 

28,220 

Wood Manufactures 


107,510 

48,036 

Paper and Board 


2,772 

281 

Printing and Publishing 


6,522 

1,220 

Leather . 


5,827 

1.344 

Rubber 


8,291 

6,061 

Chemicals 


9.759 

685 

Non-Metals 



4.472 

Petroleum. 


640 

7 

Basic Metal Industries 


6.415 

1,584 

Metal Manufactures . 


58,566 

19,387 

Care, Machinery, Radio 



3,853 

Transport Equipment 


34,311 

10,004 

Misc. Manufacturing . 


16,501 

5,683 

Electric Power . 


8,059 

485 

Railways . 


29,600 



AGRICULTURE 

PRODUCTION 
(’000 metric tons) 



1967-68 

1968-69 

Wheat .... 

3,853 

3,861 

Milled Rice 

1,083 

1,170 

Barley .... 

582 

962 

Sugar Beet 

2,830 

3>4 12 

Cotton .... 

378 

545 

Tea ... 

16 

20 

Tobacco .... 

23 

19 


Pulses, Sesame, Cotton and Flax are also grown. 


LIVESTOCK 

('000) 



1967-68 

1968-69 

Sheep .... 

30,407 

31,130 

Goats .... 

13,329 

13,388 

Cows .... 

4,946 - 

4.97i 

Buffaloes .... 

256 

1 

260 


Pishing: Persian Gulf 14,000 tons, Caspian Sea 3,250 tons 
(inc. 2,000 tons of sturgeon and over 200 tons of 
caviar) — annually. 


MINING 

(’000 metric tons) 



1964-6 5 

1966-67 

1968-69 

Iron Ore 

1.8 

1.8 

2.2 

Copper Ore 

8.8 

8.9 

14-3 

Lead 

62.2 

64.9 

85.5 

Zinc 

47-7 

47-7 

36.2 

Chromite 

98.0 

101.0 

149.9 

Barite . 

43-° 

43-o 

88.5 

Coal 

274.0 

248.O 

300.0 

Ferrous Oxide 

7.2 

9.1 

9.9 

Silica 

17-5 

19.0 

29.7 


OIL 

CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
(’000 long tons) 



Total 

Export 

1965 .... 

88,473 

68,311 

1966 .... 

103,563 

79,000 

1967 .... 

120,900 

99,500 

1968 .... 

127,325 

105,329 

1969 .... 

165,694 

139,942 


♦The Iranian year begins in March. 
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INDUSTRY 



Unit 

1968-69 

Cotton Ginning 

metric tons 

152,000 

Rice Cleaning 


700 Ooo 

Sugar (refined) 


415 ooo 

Edible Oils (refined) 


149 000 

Non-Alcoholic Beverages 

million litres 

55 4 

Cigarettes 

million 

11,000 


metric tons 

3.000 

Cotton Piece-Goods 

’000 metres 

600 000 

Ice 


1.200 

Cement 


2 420 

Glassware 


19 125 


FINANCE 

x rial =*ioo dinars 

181 xials=£x sterling, 76 rials =U.S Ji 
1,000 mis = Is 53 sterling = U S >13 07 


BUDGET 1968 
(million rials) 


Revenue 


Direct Taxes 
Indirect Taxes . 

Monopolies, Government Undertakings 
Government Service Revenues 
Loans, Aids 

Profit ma k ing Enterprises . 
Commercial Agencies . 

Social Welfare Institutions . 


2.95° 

35.363 

73.634 
5 917 


60,143 
42 852 
109,150 
6 872 


Total 


3 73.i8g 


Expenditure 


General Services 
Defence and Security . 
Social Services 
Economic Services , 
Debt Repayments 
Profit-making Enterprises 
Commercial Agencies 
Social Welfare Institutions 


22.548 

37.703 

4 

72976 

14.356 

42.852 

109,150 

6872 


Total 


273.189 


1968-69: Total Budget (including Development expenditure) 262,800 million rials. 


OIL REVENUES 

Total Revenues paid to the state by the Iranian Oil Operating Companies Consortium, in U.S. $ million" (1966) 581 o, 
{1967) 7*o 1. (1968) 803 9, (1969) 905*5, 


FOURTH DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
(March 1968-March 1973) 
(billion rials) 



Gross Domestic Product 

Growth 



1967-68 

1972-73 

(per cent) 


Agriculture ...... 

Mining and Manufacturing .... 

Petroleum and Gas .... 

Water and Electricity ..... 

Construction ...... 

Other Sectors ...... 

113 6 

70.5 

1x2.0 

5 7 

30 6 

205 6 

145 0 

X29 9 

188 7 

IX. 4 

58 9 

303 3 

27.6 

84 3 

68.5 

92 5 

47-5 

r-*— 1 

Total . . 

538 0 

837 2 

55 7 

810 4 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(constant 1959 prices; billion rials) 


Kind of Activity 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Agriculture ....... 

99 

i °3 

hi 

120 

122 

Industry and Mining ..... 

49 

57 

66 

75 

83 

Oil ........ 

94 

109 

127 

147 

166 

Construction ....... 

20 

21 

25 

26 

26 

Electricity and Water ..... 

6 

8 

10 

12 

*4 

Transport and Communication .... 

26 

27 

28 

29 

40 

Commerce, Banking and Insurance 

4 i 

45 

51 

58 

63 

Rent ........ 

24 

25 

27 

29 

3 i 

Private Services ...... 

4 i 

45 

49 

55 

6l 

Public Services ...... 

18 

20 

21 

25 

30 

Discrepencies ....... 

9 

I 

-3 

— 12 

-7 

Gross Domestic Product (factor cost) . 

427 

461 

512 

564 

629 

Net Indirect Tax ...... 

26 

31 

35 

42 

44 

Net Factor Income from Abroad 

-43 

-45 

-52 

-65 

— 74 

Gross National Product .... 

410 

447 

495 

541 

599 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
($U.S. million) 



1968-69 

1969-70 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods, Services, and Transfer Payments: 







Merchandise ..... 

1 . 935-5 

1.516.3 

419.2 

2,144.4 

1 - 735-0 

409.4 

Transport, freight and insurance . 

15-6 

12.9 

2.7 

14.2 

17.4 

- 3-2 

Travel ...... 

42.2 

68.7 

— 26.5 

38.0 

70. 8 

— 32-8 

Investment income .... 

8. 4 

687.5 

-679.1 

10.4 

785 -I 

- 774-7 

Government, n.e.s. .... 

35-8 

127.5 

91.7 

53-3 

137-4 

— 84.1 

Other services ..... 

63-4 

85-5 

— 22.1 

79.2 

133-8 

- 54-6 

Private transfer payments . 

5 -o 

o -5 

4-5 

1 .0 

1 .0 


Government transfer payments 

6.0 

1.0 

5 -o 

5 -o 

1.0 

4.0 

Total and Current Balance 

2,111.9 

2,499.9 

— 388.0 

2 . 345-5 

2,881.5 

- 536.0 

Capital and Monetary Gold: 







Private investment .... 

75-9 

13 - 1 

62.8 

114.4 

12.3 

102. 1 

Central government loans and aid 

474-9 

103.2 

371-7 

529-1 

136.6 

392.5 

Private monetary transactions 

1 

8-3 

- 8.3 

15-5 

— 

15-5 

Government monetary transactions (with 







IMF and other central institutions) . 

103.2 

4.8 

98.4 

134-3 

37 -o 

97-3 

Total and Capital Balance 

2,765-9 

2,629.3 

136.6 

3.138-8 

3,067.4 

7 1 -4 

Net Errors and Omissions 


136.6 

— 136.6 


71.4 

- 7 I -4 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(million rials) 


i 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Imports ...... 

Exports (excluding oil) 

Oil Exports ...... 

90,451 

13.633 

133.455 

106,724 

16,268 

135.509 

115,567 

18,533 

149,079 
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oil EXPORTS 

( ooo long tons) 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Crude Oil 

Crude Oil Delivered to Refinery for sub 

79 000 

99500 

99 460 1 

139 94* 

16 108 

sequent Export in Other Forms 

13900 




COMMODITIES 
(million rials) 



1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Iron and Steel 


18994 

20 689 

Motor Vehicles and Part3 

8 687 

10 171 

10 537 

Electrical Machinery and Apparatus 

6297 

8 263 

11 5to 

Boilers and other Machinery 




Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 


8682 

8662 

Textiles 


5 135 


Wool and Animal Hair 




Animal and Vegetable Fats 

2 080 


2 148 

Paper Paperboard etc 

2 958 


2788 

Rubber and Products 


2 088 


Sugar and Confectionery 

981 

622 

446 

Cereals 

524 

3 405 

34 


Principal Exports (excl Oil) 

1967-68 

1968-69 

. .. 1 

1969-70 

Raw cotton 

2 846 

3217 ! 


Wool 




Hides and leather 


1 027 


Fruit 

1 606 



Gum Tragacanth 

261 

300 


Carpets 

3 7i8 



Mineral ores 




Oil bearing seeds 

423 

415 

471 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million rials) 



1967 

■-68 

1968-69 

J 1969-70 

Imports 1 

Exports 
(excl Oil) 

Imports 

Exports 1 
(excl Oil) 

Imports 

Exports 
(excl Oil) 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

German Federal Republic 
India 

Italy 

United Kingdom 

United States 

1 020 1 

4 942 I 
20914 1 

1 718 

4 570 1 

6965 
2525 | 

10 596 

16 144 1 

548 

325 

2055 

104 

252 

268 

2 249 

725 

2 54* 

2035 

6894 

22 383 

2 018 

6 347 

10025 

3 376 
13623 

27 579 

562 ! 

3°2 

2 380 ! 

1 247 . 

289 | 

420 ■ 

3 023 

608 1 

| 1 692 | 

1 258 
6483 

23 288 

3 267 

5 150 

12 621 
8785 

24 243 

15 904 

858 

427 

2 690 

129 

421 

705 

4 357 

1 732 

2 923 
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TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



1967-68 

1 I968-69 

‘ 

Passengers . 

(’000) 

2,788 

' 3.090 

Passenger-kilometres 

(millions) 

1,161 


Freight tons carried 

('000) 

3.778 

2.257 


ROADS 



1968-69 

Passenger Cars 


m 

# 

257.550 

Commercial Vehicles 

• 

• 

• 

7 2 »529 

! 


SHIPPING 


1967-68 

1968-69 

Ships entered 
Freight loaded 
Freight unloaded 

(’000 m. tons) 
(’000 m. tons) 

1,858 

7,688 

2,330 

2.561 

15.820 

2,766 

CIVIL AVIATION 


1967-68 

1968-69 

Flight-km. . 

Passenger-km. 

Cargo 

Mail . 

. (’000) 

. (’000) 

(’000 ton-km.) 
I’ooo ton-km.) 

7.724 

341.576 

2,120 

210 

! 

9,928 

478,572 

4.425 

426,719 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



196S-69 

Radio Receivers ..... 

2 , 933 , 00 ° 

Television Receivers .... 

198,000 

Telephones ...... 

268,980 

Books Published (titles) .... 

L 757 

Daily Newspapers ..... 

22 

Total Circulation ..... 

200,000 


TOURISM 



196S-69 

1969-70 

Number of Visitors 

. 

298,411 

241,198 

Approximate Money 



Spent . 

($) 

42,163,250 

36,725,220 


EDUCATION 

(1969-70) 



Number of 
Schools 

Number of 
Pupils 

Kindergartens . 

376 

20,214 

Primary Schools 

15,776 

2,916,266 

High Schools 

2,298 

897.443 

Agricultural High Schools . 

1 

19 

Commercial High Schools . 

2 7 

2,710 

Vocational Schools 

136 

20,606 

Teacher’s Training Colleges . 
Universities and Higher 

126 

4,118 

Education Institutes 

Si 

67,268 


Sources: Ministry of Finance, Teheran; General Department of Trade Statistics, Ministry of Economy, 
Teheran; Ministry of Education, Teheran; Iranian State Railways, Teheran; National Iranian Oil Co., London. 
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IRAN— (The Constitution, The Government) 


THE CONSTITUTION 


On August 15th 1906 an Imperial Decree was issued to 
convoke a Constituent Assembly This Assembly adopted 
the Constitution of Iran on December 30th of that year 

THE EXECUTIVE POWER 
The executive power rest3 in the Shah He appoints the 
Prime Ministers, who must be approved by the Majlts In 
addition to their individual responsibility for their depart- 
ments, ministers have a joint responsibility for the affairs 
of the country 

In 1949 a new amendment to the Constitution was made 
whereby the Shah was granted the right to dissolve the 
Majlis when it was deemed necessary, provided that a 
new election was ordered to take place soon afterwards 

THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 
According to the Constitutional Law the legislative 
power comprises the Senate and the National Consultative 


Assembly The latter Assembly consists of 219 members 
elected for four years the number of members rises with 
the growth of the population The Senate, which was 
convened for the first time in February 1950 comprises 
60 Senators 30 nominated by the Shah, 15 representing 
Teheran and 15 representing the provinces Senators must 
be Muslims Their term of office is six years 

PROVINCIAL DIVISIONS 
Iran is divided into fourteen provinces {Oslan) They are 
administered by Governors General ( Ostandar ) -who are 
directly responsible to the central Government These 
provinces are sub-divided into counties {Shahresiatt ) , 
municipalities (BaMrt), and rural districts [Dthcslan) 

All towns have a municipality administration, the 
director of which is chosen by the town council The 
nomination must be approved by the Ministry of the 
Intenor 


THE GOVERNMENT 


THE HEAD OF STATE 

HIM Muhammad Reza Pahzavi Aryamehr Shahanshah of Iran 
(succeeded to the throne on the abdication of his father September 16th 1941) 


THE CABINET 

{April 1971) 


Prims Minister: Amir Abbas Hoveida 

Minuter of Interior: Dr Hassan Zahedi 

Mlnliter of Economy: Dr Hooshang Ansari 

Minister ot Education and Training: Mrs F Parsa 

Minister 0! Finance: Dr Jams hid Amuzegar 

Minister ot Cultura and Art: Mehrdad Pahlbod 

Minister ot Foreign Attain: Ardeshir Zahedi 

Minister of Health: Dr hlAtroueirKRX Sbahgkoli 

Minuter ot Information: Javad Mansour 

Minister ot Agriculture: Iraj Vahidi 

Minister of Justice: Manouchehr Partow 

Minister ot Labour and Social Attain: Dr Majid Majidi 

Minister ot Posts, Telegraph and Telephone Eng Fathoz- 

LAH SOTOUDEH 

Minister of Roads: Eng Hassan Shazchian 
Minister ot War: Gen Assadozzah Saute: 

Minister ot Water and Power: Eng Mansour Rouhani 
Minister of Agricultural Products: Dr Manouchehr 
Goodarz: 


Minister ot Science, Technology and Higher Education: 

Dr Majid Rahnema 

Minister ot Natural Resources: Nassir Golesorkhy 

Minister ot Land Reform and Rural Co-operatives; Abdol- 
Azim Valian 

Minister ot Development and Housing: Kuros Amuzegar 

Director ot Budget Bureau: Ali Uszarss 

Minister ot State without Portfolio: Dr Mahmoud Kash- 


Mmister 0! State without Portfolio: Dr Mohamedi Nassiri 
Minister ot State: H Hedayati 

Minister ot State in Charge ot Economies and Development: 

Eng S Asfia. 

Minister ot the Imperial Court: Assadqlzah Alam 
Assistants to the Prime Minister: Gen Nematolzah 
Nassiri Dr Ghassem Rezaii Yadozzah Shahbazi, 
Dr Hossein Tadayyon, Nassir Assar Gen P 
Kbosrovani 
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IRAN — (Diplomatic Representation) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF IRAN ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador; (CA) Charge d ’Affaires. 


Afghanistan: Mahmoud Foroughi, Kabul (A). 

Algeria: Djahanguir Tafazoli, Algiers (A). 

Argentina: Ali Fotouhi, Buenos Aires (A). 

Austria: Mohsen Sadri, Vienna (A). 

Belgium: Dr. Seid-Mehdi Pirasteh, Brussels (A) (also 
accred. to Luxembourg). 

Brazil: Dr. Aztzoulia Biklik, Rio de Janeiro (A). 
Canada: Mohsen Merat Esfandiari, Ottawa (A). 

China, Republic of (Taiwan): {see Japan). 

Czechoslovakia: Houshang Safinia, Prague (CA). 
Denmark: Manuchehr Fartash, Copenhagen (A). 
Ethiopia: Mohammed Ghavan, Addis Ababa (A). 

France: Gen. H. Pakkavan, Paris (A) (also accred. to 
Portugal). 

German Federal Republic: Mozafak Maleic, Bonn (A.) 
Greece: Amireddin Eftekhar, Athens (CA). 

Hungary: Muhammad Hosain Pouyani, Budapest (A). 
Iceland: {see Sweden). 

India: M. R. Amir Teimur, New Delhi (A). 

Indonesia: Bayman Ahanin, Djakarta (A). 

Italy: Dr. Djalal Abdoh, Rome (A). 

Japan: Noureddine Kia, Tokyo (A) (also accred. to 
Republic of China). 

Jordan: Mansour Ghadar, Amman (A). 


Kuwait: Dr. Ghulam Reza Tajbaksh, Kuwait (A). 
Luxembourg: {see Belgium). 

Morocco: Massoud Foroughi, Rabat (A). 

Netherlands: Esmail Riahi, The Hague (A). 

Norway: Ahmad Eghbal, Oslo (A). 

Pakistan: Mashayekh Fereydani, Rawalpindi (A). 
Poland: Fereydoun Diba, Warsaw (A). 

Portugal: {see France). 

Romania: Soltan Hossein Sanandaji (A). 

Saudi Arabia: Muhammad Ghavam, Jeddah (A). 

Spain: Jamshid Gharib, Madrid (A). 

Sweden: Akbar Darai, Stockholm (A) (also accred. to 
Iceland). 

Switzerland: Dr. Hossein- Ali Logmanadham, Berne (A). 
Thailand: Dr. Manoutchehr Marzban, Bangkok (A). 
Tunisia: Morteza Ghadimi, Tunis (A). 

Turkey: Amir Shilati, Ankara (A). 

U.S.S.R.: Ahmad Mirfendereski, Moscow (A). 

United Kingdom: Amir Khosrow Afshar, London (A). 
U.S.A.: Amir Aslan Afshar, Washington (A). 

Vatican: Khosrow Hedayat (A). 

Yugoslavia: Ali Reza Heravi, Belgrade (A). 


United Nations: Mehdi Vakil, New York (Perm. Rep.) 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO IRAN 
(Teheran unless otherwise stated.) 


(E) Embassy; 

Afghanistan: Pahlavi Rd., Yussefabad, Ebn-Sina Ave., 
Kucheh Rassai (E); Ambassador: Gen. Sardar 
Assadollah Seraj. 

Algeria: Baghdad, Iraq. 

Argentina: Pahlavi Rd., Mahmudujeh (E); Ambassador: 
Carlos Alfred Casal (also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Australia: Fisherabad Ave., 23 Arak St., P.O.B. 3408 (E); 
Ambassador: James Hall. 

Austria: Takhte Jamshid, Forsat Ave. (E); Ambassador: 
George Seyffertitz. 

Belgium: Bu-Ali Sina Ave. Park, Amin-Dowlah 6 (E); 
Ambassador : Mare Taymans (also accred. to Kuwait). 

Brazil: Pahlavi Rd., Tajrish (E); Ambassador: Landulpo 
Antonio Borges da Fonseca. 

Bulgaria: Aramehr Ave. (E); Ambassador: Christo 
Zdravchev. 

Canada: Takhte Jamshid Forsat, P.O.B. 1610 (E); Am- 
bassador: Christopher C. Eberts (also accred. to 
Iraq and Kuwait). 

Ceylon: Islamabad, Pakistan (E). 

China, Republic (Taiwan): Abbas-Abad, Television Rd., 

14 Kucheh Dan Metri (E); Ambassador: Liu Tsing- 
Chang. 


(L) Legation. 

Czechoslovakia: 61 Kucheh Sarshar (E); Ambassador: 
Zdenek Hradec. 

Denmark: Copenhagen Ave. 13 (E);^«i6assoio» , ;FREDERiK 
de Jonquieres (also accred. to Afghanistan). 

Ethiopia: New Delhi, India (L). 

Finland: Ankara, Turkey (E). 

France: France Ave. (E); Ambassador: Francis Chakles- 
Roux. 

German Federal Republic: Ferdowsi Avenue (E); Ambassa- 
dor: Dr. Georg von Lilienfeld. 

Greece: Kheradmand Ave., Kucheh Salm (E); Ambassador: 
George Papadopoulos. 

Hungary: Pahlavi Ave., 3 Nassirzadeh (E); Ambassador: 
J ozsef Varkoni. 

Iceland: Bonn, German Republic (L). 

India: N. Saba Ave. (E); Ambassador : M. A. Rahman. 
Indonesia: Bid. Elizabeth II, N. Kakh. (E); Ambassador: 
Zainoel Arifin Oesman. 

Italy: France Ave. 81 (E); Ambassador: Gerola Pignatti 
Morano Di Custosa. 

Japan: Northern Saba Ave. 53 (E); Ambassador : Kinsaka 
Maeda. 
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Jordan: 25 Shahnvar Ave I43 

Ambassador Davqud Abu GkatalRh {also accred. to 
Afghanistan) 

Korea, Republic: Kakh Ave. Heshmatoddowleh St (E). 
Ambassador SuK Chan Lo 

Kuwait - fttaikadeh Ave 3 3S Sarman All St (E) Ambus 
sador Shaikh Nasser Muhammad Ahmad Al Jaber 
AL-SaBAH 

Morocco - Dorahiye Yussofabad Muhammad Reza. Shah 
Ave (E) Ambassador MehdI Abdol Jamil (also 
accred to Turkey) 

Nepal: Karachi Pakistan 

Netherlands: Villa Ave , Nasser St at (E), Ambassador 
HendSik JonkeR 

Norway: Abam Ave 3 (E) Ambassador Tkokleif L 
Paus (also accred to Afghanistan) 

Pakistan: t 99 Iranshah Ave (E), Ambassador Shah 
Navaz Khan 

Philippines: Karachi, Pakistan (E) 

Poland: 140 Taklite Jamshtd Ave (E), Ambassador 
Bronislaw MusIblak. 

Portugal: Ankara, Turkey (E) 

Romani*: Fakhrabad Ave rz (El, Ambassador Pavel 
Silard (also accred to Kuwait) 

8 au 41 Arabia: Villa Ave , Nasser St 19 (E), Ambassador 
Sheikh Muhammad Arab Has hem 


SpamiFisherabad Ave Khoxhbm St 29 (E). Ambassador 
Jose Manuel de Alaroa v Gom 
1 Sweden: Takhte Jaroshid Ave Forsat St (E), Ambassa 
dor Nils Eric Gdstof Ekblad (also accred to 
Afghanistan) 

Switzerland: Pasteur Ave (E), Ambassador Max Koenig 
( also accred to Afghanistan) 

Syria: Tajnsh, Maqsudbak Ave (L), Chargi d' Affaires 
(vacant) 

Thailand: Bahar Ave 46 Kucheh Mozayem (E) Ambassa 
dor Gen Bancka MwetrakineTra 

Tunisia: Ankara, Turkey (E) 

Turkey: Ferdowsi Ave (E) Ambassador NaMik \oloa 

United Arab Republic: Ravamos Saltan eh Ave (E). 
Ambassador Muhammad Sami Anqar 

United Kingdom: Ferdowsi Ave (E) Ambassador Peter 
Ram$botham 

U.S A,: Takhte Jamshid Ave , ftoosei elt Ave (E), Ambas- 
saior Douglas MacArthuR II 

U.S SR. a Churchill Ave (E), Ambassador V Y Efo~ 
feyev 

Vatican: France Ave 97 (Apostolic Intenmnciature) Mgr 
Paouni Limongi 

Venezuela: Aban Ave (E) Ambassador Frejh Arocra 

Viet-Nam: Ankara Turkey (L) 

Yugoslavia: Villa Ave (E) Ambassador Laslo Bala 


IRAN — (Diplomatic Representation, Parliament) 
Abbas Abad Rd (E) 


Iran also has diplomatic relations with Malaysia 


PARLIAMENT 


THE SENATE 

Prttldent; Eng Ja’afar Sharif Emami 
The Senate consists of 60 members 30 of which are 
appointed by the Shah and 30 are elected (15 from Teheran 
and 15 from the Provinces) Each year the Shah appoints 
15 members for a four year term and 15 members are 
elected from Teheran and the Provinces for a four year 
term 


NATIONAL CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

(Th« Majlis) 

Prttldent: Eng A Riazi 

Elections to the 22nd session of the Majlis were held in 
August 1967 


Elections August 1967 


_ 

Senate 

Majlis 

Iran Novin Party 

26 


Mardom party 

11 


Pan Iramst Party . 



Independent j 

23 

1 

Total 

1 60 ! 

| 217* 


* Two further seats allocated to Bahrain remain vacant 
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IRAN — (Political Parties, Judicial System, Religion) 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Iran Novin Party {New Iran Party): Teheran; governing 
party since i960; Sec. Attaollah Khosrovani. 

Mclliyoun Party ( National Party): Teheran; f. February 
1958; government majority party until 1960, less im- 
portant since; Sec.-Gen. Dr. Ahmad Emami. 

Mardom Party ( People’s Party): Teheran; f. 1957; pro- 
gramme includes agrarian reform, limitation of land 
ownership and labour welfare; Sec.-Gen. Y. Adl. 


Pan Iranist Party: Teheran; nationalist; Leader Dr. 
Fazalollah Sadr. 


Tlldeh Party ( Party of the M, asses) : Communist; proscribed 
since 1949; Leader Dr. Reza Radmanesh. 

Free Iran Movement {in exile): Box 3, 1 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City 10017, U.S.A.; Chair. Hossen Habiby. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Prosecutor-General : Dr. Abdul Hussein Aliabadi. 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court: Emad-E-Din Mirmo- 

TAHARI. 

SUPREME COURT 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Teheran in- 
cludes disputes about the competence of Government 
departments in relation to the existing laws, and it also 
acts as a Court of First Instance when ministers are prose- 
cuted, either for personal offences or in respect of the 
affairs of their department. It is also the highest court of 
appeal. In exceptional cases, at the request of the Prosecu- 
tor-General, the Supreme Court deals with criminal cases. 

PROVINCIAL COURTS 

Courts of Appeal and Central Criminal Courts are estab- 
lished in each province. 

OTHER COURTS 

There are Courts of First Instance in the towns. The 
Arbitration Council was established in ig66 to examine 
and rule on all petty offences. The courts of lowest juris- 
diction are those of the Justices of the Peace, which are 


established in most villages and small towns and deal with 
small civil cases and petty offences. On June 30th, 1966, 
the Arbitration Council was added to the judicial organs 
of the state. This Council is competent to deal, with all 
complaints and petitions filed by businessmen ,and crafts- 
men, claims for damages and losses sustained in driving 
accidents, and domestic disputes, up to a claimed amount 
of ten thousand Rials in all cases. The Arbitration Council 
also examines and rules on petty offences (misdemeanour 
and felony) for which punishment does not exceed two 
months and/or one thousand two hundred Rials fine. Trials 
and examinations in such cases are undertaken free of 
charge. 

SPECIAL TRIBUNALS 

Special tribunals include Ecclesiastical Courts, which 
have a limited jurisdiction on matters of marriage and 
personal status; the Civil Servants’ Criminal Court, in 
Teheran; and Permanent and Temporary Military Courts. 
Permanent Military Courts exist in all provinces and deal 
with treasonable offences; Temporary Military Courts are 
established whenever martial law is declared in a region, 
and are competent to hear certain cases which are normally 
within the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. 


RELIGION 


MUSLIMS 

The great majority of the Iranian people are Shi’i 
Muslims, and Iran with Iraq and the Yemen are notable 
as the only countries in the world where Shi'i adherents 
are in a majority. About five per cent of the population are 
Sunni Muslims, but there is complete religious toleration. 
Iran is thus in many ways the centre of the Shi’i faith, and 
pilgrimage to Iranian shrines is an important activity; Quin 
and Meshed are in particular regarded as holy cities. 

ZOROASTRIANS 

There are about 21,000 Zoroastrians, a remnant of 
a once widespread sect. Their religious leader is Moubad. 
Zoroastrianism was once the State religion of ancient Iran. 
Many adherents were compelled by Arab persecution to 
emigrate, and the main centre of their faith is now Bombay. 


OTHER COMMUNITIES 

Communities of Armenians, and somewhat smaller 
numbers of Jews, Assyrians, Greek Orthodox, Uniates and 
Latin Christians are also found, and the Baha’i faith, 
which originated in Iran, has about 60,000 adherents. 

Roman Catholic Archbishop of Urmia, Bishop of Salmas and 
Metropolitan of Iran: Archbishop’s House, Rezaieh; 
Most Rev. Zaya Dachxou. 

Anglican Bishop in Iran: Rt. Rev. Hassan Baknaba 
Dehqani-Tafti, Bishop’s House, P.O.B. 12, Isfahan. 
Diocese founded 1912. 

Synod of the Evangelical (Presbyterian) Church in Iran: 

Assyrian Evangelical Church, Khiaban-i Shapur, 
Khiaban-i Aramanch, Teheran; Moderator Rev. Adlb 
Nakhosteen. 
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IRAN — (The Press) 


THE PRESS 


The vi Diking of the Iranian Press is set out in the tg5$ 
Press Law as modified in 1963 This legislation defines 
the qualities of education and character required in persons 
intending to publish newspapers and stipulates that no 
newspaper may be banned without a conrt order except 
for criticism of religion or the monarchy for disclosing 
military information 01 lot provoking the people to oppose 
government troops. With the exception of scientific 
cultural and government publications newspapers with 
less than 3 000 circulation and magazines with less than 
3 000 are illegal, but this point has not been folly imple- 
mented as no official circulations bureau exists 

1965 the cabinet approved the Reporters’ Code of 
Journalism which required reporters to be licensed by the 
Ministry of Information prevented them accepting govern 
meat service and prohibited the reporting or photography 
of specified military areas and closed court sittings etc 
All communist publications are prohibited in Iran. 

Teheran dominates the press scene as almost all daily 
papers are published there and the bi weekly, weekly and 
less frequent publications in the provinces generally 
depend on the major metropolitan dailies as & source of 
news In the city are published some 20 daily and 21 
weekly newspapers and 27 weekly and 44 monthly 
magazines There are at least 85 registered provincial 
papers 

The total estimated circulation of daffies is 200 000, as 
all dailies hare circulations of less than 6 000 copies with 
lour exceptions Etttla at (70000) Kayhan (iooooo) 
Kayhan International (12000) and Peyghame Emrout 
(23 000) Total weekly paper circulations are estimated at 
50 000 and weekly magazine circulations at 200 000 Some 
dozen weekly magazines have circulations o! over 10 000 
copies including the women’s Ettela'ate Banovan (40 000) 
Tehran Mossavar (35,000), Rowshanjekr (32 000) and Stpid 
va Sxyah (30000), the weekly newspaper Towfigh sells 
35 ooq copies (These circulation figures supplied by the 
Iran Almanac may be over-estimated ) 

Few if any newspapers are financed by sales revenue 
alone Host papers budgets depend heavily on revenues 
from advertising of which a large portion comes from the 
government 

With the exception of a small number of political organs 
and official publications all newspapers are owned by 
private individuals The chief party organs are the dailies 
Ntdaye Iran Norm (New Iran Party) and Mehre Iran 
(Mardom Party) and the weekly Khah-o-Khun (Pan- 
Iramst Party) 

The major daffies have each published other papers and 
periodicals so forming small publishing groups which are 
shll largely family concerns The Elttla at Group (Prop 
Abbas Massoudi) includes Eltda’at with two foreign 
language daily and two weekly newspapers and four 
popular weekly magazines, including one for women and 
two for children The Kayhan Group (Prop Dr M Mes- 
Bazadeb) includes Kayhan with its English dally, a weekly 
Sports paper two popular weekly magazines and a medical 
magazine The Echo of Iran Group (Prop Jahangir 
Behrouz) includes the daily, weekly and monthly Echo 

Iran the monthly Iran Trade and the annual Almanac 
all in English 

Although the press has made several technical advances 
in recent years including the use of colour and rotary 
printing machinery, and major papers now have intro- 
duced teleprinter contact with international news agencies. 


the standard both of reporting and news presentation 
re main s low in comparison with that of the West To help 
improve thi3 situation two courses of journalism were 
established in 1965 at Teheran University One obstacle 
limiting the press 9 progress is the illiteracy rate, in urban 
areas nearly 40 per cent and m rural areas over 75 per cent 
Among the most influential and respected daffies are 
the Echo of Iran which gives summarized news and opinion, 
and the two wide circulation papers Kayhan, with its 
sister English paper Kayhan International, and Ettda’at, 
with its English and French co-publications Tehran 
Journal and Journal de Tehran Bourse is the national 
financial daily Among the most respected weekly publica- 
tions are Khandantha, Tehran Mossavar and the satirical 
paper Toufiq Two of the most popular weekly magazines 
are Zan E Rut for women and Javanan for youth 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 

Alik: Naden Ave Teheran f 1931 political and literary 
Armenian Prop Dr R Stepanian arc 10000 
Azhang: Roosevelt St Teheran, airmail edition A than g 
Hasan, Editor Ka zzm Masox/di 
Bourse: Kh. Severn Estand Ku. Mobarshakat, Teheran, 
i 1961, financial. Editor Dr Y RaHmati 
Echo of Inn: Ave Shiraz, Kuche Kbalkhali No 4 P O B 
2008 Teheran, English, political and economic press 
review, circ. 6 000, Editor Jahangir Behrouz 
Erl an: Isfahan, f 1924, literary, Editor Mis Mauik 
Ere an, cue 3 000 

Etfela’at- Kayyara Ave Teheran f ig’5 evening, 
political and literary Editor Abbas Massoudi circ 
70000 

Ettela’ale Hawaet; Air edition of above Editor Hamid 
Mashour circ 5000 

Fartnan: 69 Manuchehri Ave Teheran political Editor 
A Shahandeh arc 15 Ooo 

Iran Press?: Ave Kheradmand Ku Tahbaz No 29, 
Teheran, French Editor S Farzahi 
Kayhan; Kh Ferdowsi Teheran, evening, Farsi, arc. 

100 000, Editor Dr M Mesbazadeh 
Kayhan International: Ferdowsi Ave Kuche Atabak, 
Teheran political, morning, English, arc 20 000, 
Prop Dr JIesbazadeh 

Khorasan: Meshed, f 1948, circ 15 000, Owner and Editor 
Muhammad Sadegh Tehranian 
Koujhssh: Forughi Ave , Teheran morning political and 
scientific. Editor Shokrullah Safavi 
Le Journal do Tehran* Kayyara Ave Teheran f 1934, 
morning French Editor Ansi vd Chahidi arc 8 000 
Mahd* Azadi: Tabm political and social. Prop Essiail 
Pevmajt 

Marde Mobarez* Kh Manouchehn political and social, 
Propr Assad Razmasa 

Mehre Iran: Zhaleh Ave , Teheran, affiliated to Mardom 
Party, morning Editor Mohsen Movagbar. 

Ntdayo Iran-Novin: Fisberabad Ave 41, Sepand St, 
Teheran affiliated to New Iran Party, Editor M A. 
Rashti 

Peyghame Emrouz; Kh- Qavam Saltaneh, Teheran, 
evening political and social. Dr Abdouxasux. Azimi. 
cue 23000 
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IRAN — (The Press) 


Poste Teheran : Kh. Shahabad, Teheran; political evening; 

circ. 8,000; Editor Muhammad Ali Massoudi. 

Sedaye Mardom : Kh. Hafez, Teheran; political and literary; 

morning; Editor Muhammad Hussein Faripour. 
Tehran Journal: Kayyam Ave., Teheran; f, 1954; morning; 
English; Editor Keyumars Bozourgmehr; circ. 5,000. 

PRINCIPAL PERIODICALS 
Aftabe Shargh: Meshed; weekly; political; Prop. Mrs. 
Nargess Amoozegar. 

Al-Akha: Khayyam Ave., Teheran; f. i960; Arabic; 

weekly; Editor Nazir Fenza. 

Asiaye Javan : Kh. Opera, Teheran; weekly; Editor Cyrus 
Bahman; circ. 4,000. 

Bamshad: Pich Shemran, Teheran; weekly; Editor E. 
Pourvali; circ. 4,000. 

Bourse Monthly: Sevom-Esfand Ave., Kuche Bakht 15, 
Teheran; f. 1963; economic; Editor Dr. Y. Rahmati. 
Daneshkade Pezeshki: Faculty of Medicine, Teheran 
University; medical magazine; monthly; Editor Dr. 
M. Beheshti. 

Oonya: Istanbul Ave., Teheran; weekly; Editor A. K. 
Tabataba’i. 

Doyaye Varzesh: Khayyam Ave., Teheran; f. 1970; 

weekly sport magazine; Editor BrjAN Rafiei. 

Ettela’at Banovan: Kayyam Ave., Teheran; women’s 
weekly magazine; Editor Mrs. Pari Abasalti; circ. 
40,000. 

Ettela’at Javanan: Khayyam Ave., Teheran; f. 1958; 

youth weekly; Editor R. Ettemadi. 

Ettela’at Kodekan: Khayyam Ave., Teheran; f. 1957; 

teenage weekly; Editor Nader Akhvan Heydari. 
Ferdowsi: Ramsar Ave., Teheran; weekly; Editor N. 
Jahanbanoie; circ. 8,000. 

Film-Va-Honar: Roosevelt Ave., Teheran; weekly; Editor 
A. Ramazani. 

Iran Tribune: P.O.B. 11/1244, Teheran, Iran; monthly; 
socio-political; English. 

Iran Trade and Industry: Echo of Iran, P.O.B. 1228, 
Shiraz Ave., Teheran; f. 1965; monthly economic 
periodical; Editor Hassan Shaida; circ. 10,000. 
Javanan: Ave. Sepah, Teheran; weekly magazine for 
young people; circ. over 10,000. 

Kayhan Bacheha: Kh. Ferdowsi, Teheran; children’s 
weekly; Editor Djaafar Badii; circ. 60,000. 

Kayhan Varzcshi: Kh. Ferdowsi, Teheran; sport weekly; 

Editor Dr. M. Mezbazadeh; circ. 40,000. 

Khandaniha: Kh. Ferdowsi; f. 1939; weekly; circ. 25,000; 
Editor A. A. Amirani. 

Khorassan Banovan: Plasco Bldg., Stanbul Ave., Teheran; 

weekly; published in Meshed. 

Khusheh: Safi Ali Shah Avenue, Teheran; f. 1954; weekly; 

Editor Dr. Amir Houshang Askari. 

Music Iran: 1029 Amiriye Ave., Teheran; f. 1951; monthly; 

Editor Bahman Hirbod; circ. 7,000. 
Navaye-Khorasan: Meshed; political; weekly; Prop. H. 
Mahbodi. 

Nedaye Pezeshkan: Teheran; f. 1942; medical monthly; 
Editor Ahmad Pakravan. 

Omide Iran: Kh. Ferdowsi; weekly; Editor A. Safipour. 
Pars: Shiraz; twice weekly; circ. 3,500; Editor F. Shargi. 
Rahnejat: Darvazeh Dowlat, Isfahan; political and social 
weekly; Prop. N. Rahnejat. 

ROWShanfekr: Ramsar Ave., Teheran; f. 1953; political 
weekly; circ. 32,000; Editor Dr. R. Mostafavi. 
Stpahan; Baharestan Square, Teheran; literary; weekly. 


Sepid va Siyah: Kh. Ferdowsi; popular monthly; Editor 
Dr. A. Behzadi; circ. 30,000. 

Setareye Cinema: Lalezar-Now Ave., Teheran; film weekly 
Editor P. Galustian. 

Setareye Esfahan: Isfahan; political; weekly; Prop. A. 
Mehankhah, 

Sobhe Emroug: Ferdowsi Ave., Teheran; Editor Mrs 
Amidi-Nuri. 

Sokhan: Hafiz Ave., Zomorrod Passage, Teheran; f. 1943; 
literary monthly; Editor Dr. P. N. Khanlari; circ. 
5,000. 

Sport: P.O.B. 342, Ebne Sina St., Park Aminoddole, 
Kakhe Markazi Taj; Teheran; sports, weekly. 

Taraqqi: Kh. Sewom Esfand, Teheran; f. 1927; weekly; 

Editor L. Tarraqqi; circ. 21,000. 

Teheran Chamber of Commerce Monthly Journal: Tehemu; 
Farsi; circ. 5,000; also Weekly Bulletin, circ. 5,000; 
both distributed mainly to members. 

Tehran Economist: 99 Sevom Esfand Ave,. Teheran; 
f. 1953; English; weekly; Editor Dr. B. Shariat; circ. 
11,800. 

Tehran Mossavar: Ave. Jaleh, Teheran; popular weekly; 

Editor Abdullah Vala; circ. 35,000. 

Towfigh: Istanbul Ave., Teheran; f. 1921; satirical weekly; 
Editor Hassan Towfigh; circ. 65,000; also Towfigh 
Monthly; f. 1961; humorous; circ. 37,000; Editor 
Hosseyn Towfigh. 

Vezarate Keshavarzi : Teheran; agriculture; monthly. 

Zan-E-Ruz ( Women Today): Kh. Ferdowsi, Teheran; 
women’s weekly; circ. 120,000; Editor Mrs. F. 
Mesbazadeh. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

International Press Agency of Iran : Teheran Ghvansaltaneh 
Square, P.O.B. 1125, Teheran. 

Pars News Agency: General Department of Publications 
and Broadcasting, Maidan Ark, Teheran; f. 1936; Pres. 
Nasser Shirzad. 

Foreign Bureaux 

A.F.P.: P.O.B. 1535, Teheran; Correspondent Jean- 
Claud Brard. 

A.N.S.A.: Ave. Hafez, Kuche Hatef 11, Teheran; Chief 
Gina Caruso. 

A.P.: 11-13 3rd St. (East), Ave. Anjoman Iran-America, 
Teheran; Correspondent Parviz Raein. 

Deutsche Press-Agentur: Teheran; Chief Bahman Shahan- 

DEH. 

Reuter: P.O.B. 1607, Teheran; Correspondent Ali Mehra- 
VARI. 

Tass: Ave. Maykadeh, Ave. France, Teheran; Correspon- 
dents Leon Vartanian and Ashraf Ahmadianov. 

U.P.I.: P.O.B. 529, Teheran; Correspondent Yusef 
Mazandi. 

PRESS UNIONS 

United Press Front: Teheran; f. i960; without political 
affiliation but pro-Constitutional; formed of 20 news- 
papers; Chair. Mohammed-Baqer Hejazi; Sec. Jamal 
Ashtiani. 

Press Club of Iran: Teheran; f. 1961; Chair. Abbas Mas- 
soudi; Sec. Gen. Dr. M. Mesdazadeh. 

Press Association of Iran: Teheran; f. i960; includes about 
40 newspapers and journals; Praesidium of 9 leading 
journalists; Sec. Esmail Purvali. 

Writers and Press Reporters Syndicate: Teheran. 
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PUBLISHERS 


All Akbar Elml: Shahabad Ave , Dir An Akbar Elki 
Amlrksbir: Avenue Shahabad, Du: Abdolrahui J atari 
Boroukhim: Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran dictionaries 
BufijaH Tarjomeh va Nathr Ketah: Teheran, affiliated to 
the Pahlavi foundation 

Bungah Sati Ali Shah : Avenue Safi All Shah. Teheran 
DanSJh* 357 Ave Nasser Khosrow, Teheran, f 1931 in 
India transferred to Iran in 1937, literary and historical 
(Persian), imports and exports books, Man Dir 
Nqorouah Irahrarast 

Ebn-e-SIna: Mokherberodowleh Square Teheran, f 1957, 
educational. Dir Ebrahim Ramzani 
EghbeW Shahabad Avenue Dir Djavad Eghbal 
Franklin Book Programs Ine.: a Albor* Ave . Shahreza 
Ave , Teheran f *952, a non profit organization for 
International Eook Publishing Development mam 
office in New York Dir Art Asghar Mohajek 
Gulty Publishing Co.: A\enue Ferdowsi Teheran 
Ibn-Slna* Shahabad St Teheran 


Iran Chap Company: Ave Khayyam, Teheran, f * 966 , 
newspapers books magazines colour printing and 
engraving Man Dir Farhad Massoudi 
Khayyam; Shahabad Avenue, Dir Mokawmai* Alj 
Taraghi 

Majlis Prtjs: Avenne Bahanstan, Teheran 
Marelat: Lalezar Avenue Dir Hassan Marefat 
Nil Publications: Mokhberoddowleh Sq Kontcheh Rafahi, 
Teheran Dir A Azimi 

Pirouz: Shahabad Avenue Dir Mirmohaumadi 
BiTiah Shah: Bahanstan Square Dir Mansodr Mosh- 

TECH 

Taban Prtss: Avenue Nassir Khosrow, Teheran, f *939 
Propr A. Maleki 

Teheran Economist: Sevom Esfand Ave 99 Tehera n 
Teheran University Press: Avenue Shah Reza 
Towfigh: Istanbul Ave Teheran publishes Almanac and 
pocket books distnbutes humorous and s^bncal 
books Dir Dr Farideh Towfigh 
Zowar: Shahabad Avenue, Dir Akbar Zosvar 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Radio Iran: Ministry of Information Meidan Ark, Teheran, 
f 1940, Home service programmes broadcast in 
Persian foreign service programmes are broadcast m 
Urdu, Arabic, Turkish English, Russian, French. 
Armenian and Assyrian. Gen Man M R. Atefi pubis 
Iran Today (quarterly magazine in English, French, 
German), Facts About Iran (weekly bulletin in English, 
French, Arabic), Press Conferences of His Majesty the 
Shah Guides to Historical Sites and Cities. Haaio Iran 
Monthly 

There are twelve regional services at Ah war Gorgan, 
Isfahan 'Kerman, Kermanshah Meshed Rasht, Reza leh 
Sanandeb Shiraz Tabriz and Zahedan The most powerful 
transmitters are at Ahwaz, Kermanshah and Zahedan, 
these broadcast m Arabic, in Kurdish, and in Baluchi and 
Urdu respectively 

Number of radio receivers (1969) 2 933 000 


TELEVISION 

National Iranian Television: POB 2559 Pahlavi Ave, 
Jame Jam St., Teheran, f 1967, state owned network 
with limited advertising, coverage by eight stations 
due to be completed during 1969 broadcasts for about 
60 hours weekly. Dir Gen Eng R Ghotbi 

Television ot Iran: POB 1015. Ave Pahlavi, Teheran, 
I 195 8 . a private commercial company with stations in 
Teheran, Ahwaz (relay station), and Abadan,' Pres 
Iraj Sabet, Man Dir Parvis Partovi Chief Engineer 
David Linford 

Number of television receivers (1969) 198 000 


American Forces Radio and Television: Teheran f *954. 
recordings and films of American programmes 
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FINANCE 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.=deposits; m.=million; all figures stated in Rials) 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Bank Markazi Iran ( Central Bank of Iran): Teheran; f. 
i960; central note-issuing bank of Iran; cap. 3,600m., 
dep. 53,500m.; Gov. Mehdi Samii, Deputy Gov. Dr. 
Cyrus Samii. 


Bank Assnaf Iran: Baharestan Square, Teheran; f. 1957; 
cap. p.u. 100m.; Chair. General Ali Akhbar Zargham; 
Gen. Man. Gholam Reza Zaerin. 

Bank Bazargani Iran ( Commercial Bank of Iran): Maidan 
Sepah, Teheran; reps, abroad: 91 Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2, England and 10 Bleichenbriicke, Kaufmannhaus, 
Hamburg 36, German Federal Republic; f. 1950; cap. 
p.u. 250m., dep. u,26Sm. (March 1970); 165 brs.; 
Chair, and Man. Dir. Senator Mostafa Tadjadod. 

Bank Bimch Bazerganan ( Merchants Insurance Bank): 
Ave. Bouzerjomehri, Teheran; f. 1952; cap. 220m.; 
dep. 784m.; Chair. H. E. A. A. Sepehr; Gen. Man. 
Ali Mohamed Sheraeetian. 

Bank Bimeh Iran: Teheran; under auspices of Government- 
sponsored Sherkate Sahami Bimeh Iran (Insurance 
Company of Iran); cap. p.u. 422.5m. 

Banque Etebarate Iran ( Iran Credit Bank): 50 Ave.Sevom 
Esfand, Teheran; f. 195S; cap. p.u. 200m., dep. 
2,957m. (March 1968); Chair, and Man. Dir. H.E. 
Ahmed Chafik. 

Bank Etebarat Sanati ( Industrial Credit Bank): Khiaban 
Ateshkadeh, Teheran; f. 1956; stock owned by the Plan 
Organization and two subsidiary companies; cap. p.u. 
2,448.4m., dep. 1,613.7m. (1970); Chair. H.E. Eng. 
Ahmad Zangeneh; Man. Dir. Dr. Alinaghi Farman- 

FARMAIAN. 

Bank Kar: Ave. Hafez, Teheran; cap. 300m., dep. 1,232m.; 
Man. Arsen Barkhordarian. 

Bank Kargosha’i Iran ( Pawn Bank): Moulavi Ave., Tehe- 
ran; cap. provided by Bank Melli Iran; Principal 
Officer Esmaiel Taherj. 

Bank Keshawarzi Iran {Agricultural Bank of Iran): 
Khiaban Park Shahr (North), Teheran; f. 1933; cap. 
p.u. 9,334.2m.; Government Bank; Pres. H.E. Eng. R. 
Sadaghiani, 

Bank IVIelli Iran {The National Bank of Iran): Khiaban 
Ferdowsi, Teheran; brs. abroad in London, Hamburg, 
New York and Dubai; f. 1928; cap. p.u. 2,000m., 
dep. 98,000m.; reserves 2,200m. (1970); affiliation 
Bank Tedjarat Kharedji Iran; 850 brs. throughout 
Iran; Pres. Youssof Khoshkish. 

Bank of Iran and the Middle East: Kucheh Berlin, Ave. 
Ferdowsi, P.O.B. 1680, Teheran; f. 1959; brs. at Khor- 
ramshahr, Abadan and Teheran (10); The British Bank 
of tlie Middle East owns 49 per cent of the issued capital ; 
51 per cent is held by Iranian interests; cap. p.u. 250m., 
dep. 3,997m.; Chair. Dr. G. H. Khoshbin; Gen. Man. 
M. H. Vakily; Adviser to the Board K. Bradford. 

Bank Of Teheran: 25 Pahlavi Ave., Teheran; f. 1953; ca P- 
p.u. 250m., dep. 5,242.9m. (March 1970); Pres. Mostafa 
Fateh; Sian. Dir. Bahman Behzadi. 

Bank Omran {Development Bank): Teheran; f. 1952 to 
provide technical guidance and financial support to 
farmers of distributed Crown villages; also acts as a 


commercial bank; 144 brs.; assets U.S. 8159.5m. 
(1969); Pres. Houshang Ram. 

Bank Pars: Avenue Takht-Jamshid, Teheran; f. 1952; cap. 
p.u. 250m.; Chair, and Pres. E. Nikpour. 

Bank Rahni Iran {The Mortgage Bank of Iran): Ferdowsi 
Street, Teheran; f. 1939; Government bank (affiliate of 
Ministry of Development and Housing) which grants 
loans for building houses; cap. p.u. 4,380m., total 
assets 10,964m. (March 1970); Chair, and Man. Dir. 
Eng. A. Behnia. 

Bank Refah Kargaran {Workers’ Welfare Bank): 125 
Roosevelt Ave., Teheran; f. i960; cap. p.u. 1,000m.; 
Chair. Dr. Mehdi A. Aliabadi. 

Bank Russo-Iran: Jonoobe Park Shahr (South), Teheran; 
cap. 300m., reserves 45m. 

Bank Saderat Iran {The Export Bank of Iran): Ave. Shah, 
Teheran; P.O.B. 2751; f. 1951; cap. p.u. 1,500m.; 2,500 
brs. in Iran, branches in Dubai, Abu Dhabi, Fujaireh, 
Ras A 1 Khaimah (Trucial States), Qatar, offices in 
London, Hamburg, Paris, Beirut, Hong Kong, New 
York; Man. Dir. Eng. M. A. Mofarah. 

Bank Sepah: Avenue Sepah, Teheran; f. 1925; cap. p.u. 
1,500m., dep. 19,870m. (Sept. 1969); 190 brs.; Pres. 
Gen. F. Aghevli; Deputy Pres. Djalil Sassini. 

Bayerische Vereinsbank: Munich, German Federal Re- 
public; Ave. Audsar 29, P.O.B. 2437, Teheran; Rep. 
Peter Schmid-Lossberg; Berliner Bank A.G. and 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg. 

Distributors’ Co-operative Credit Bank: 37 Ave. Ferdowsi, 
Teheran. 

Foreign Trade Bank of Iran {Bank Tedjarat Kharedji Iran): 
Avenue Saadi, Teheran; f. i960; jointly owned by Bank 
Melli Iran, Bank of America, Banca Comerciale 
Italiana and Deutsche Bank A.G.; cap. 275m., dep. 
2,997m., reserves 208m. (March 1970); Man. Dir. 
Ashot Saghatelian. 

Industrial and Mining Development Bank of Iran (IMDBI): 

133 Shiraz St., Teheran, P.O.B. 1801; f. 1959 by 
private investors from Iran, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Germany, Holland 
and Italy; aims: to stimulate private industrial develop- 
ment in Iran by making medium- and long-term loans 
and by investing in share capital; cap. 960m.; total 
assets 11,591m. (March 1970); Man. Dir. A. Ghassem 
Kheradjou. 

International Bank of Iran and Japan: 750 Ave. Saadi, 
P.O. Box 1837, Teheran; f. 1959; cap. 200m.; Chair. 
Mostafa Mesbah-Zadeh; Gen. Man. Ebrahim Kas- 

HANI. 

Iranians’ Bank: 351 Takhte Jamshid Ave., Teheran; f. 
i960; cap. 250m., dep. 1,341m. (1971); associated with 
First National City Bank; Chair, and Pres. A. H. 
Ebtehaj. 

Irano-British Bank: Avenue Saadi, P.O. Box 1584, 
Teheran; f. 1959; affiliated with the Chartered Bank 
and the Eastern Bank; cap. p.u. 200m.; Gen. Man. 
D. IC Wroe. 

Mercantile Bank of Iran and Holland: Ave. Saadi, P.O.B. 
1522, Teheran; f. 1959; affiliated with Algemene Bank 
Nederland N.V., Amsterdam; cap. p.u. 300m., dep. 
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i 187m 6 brs m Teheran 1 in Almaz Chair Soley 
man Vakaszadrh Man Dir Ahmad Vahabzadeh 
R esident Djt A A Den Hartog 


Banters' Association of Iran Teheran Pres Gen. Fara 

JOU-AIt Aqhto 

STOCK EXCHANGE 
Tihtran stock Exchange Teheran f 1968 
INSURANCE 

Stlirkatt 8ahaml Bimeh Iran (TAr Insurance Co oj Iran) 
Avenue Saadi, Teheran £ 1935 Government sponsored 
insurance company all types of insurance cap p n 
2 c»m Chair and Alan Dir Dr Farhang Mere 

Whirl Insurance Co Ltd • 5 Amir Kabir Ave Teheran 
most classes of insurance except livestock insurance 
6ve brs Management HabiboJlah Nahai and Drothers 


Omid Insurance Co Ltd Philips Building 315 Ave 
Shahreza Teheran i i960 

Pars, Soclttfi Anonyme d Assurances Avenne Saadi 
Teheran f 1955 fire manne motor vehicle and 
personal accident insurance Gen Man Madjid JCazek 
Tech Man Yer.vant Magarian 

Shorkate Sahami Bimeh Arya {Ary a Insurance Co Lid ) 
213 Sorya Ave Villa Sq Teheran f 1952 re-named 
1968 cap 100m. Chair Habib Naticy Man. Dir 
Mohammad Alj Handjaot 

Sherkata Sahami Bimeh Asia {Asm Insura ice Co Lid) 
Shiraz St Ave Esfandiary 37 Teheran f i960 Man 
Dir H Moavby 

Sherkata Sahami Bimeh Melli (The National Insurant* Co) 
Avenne Shah Reza and Avenue Villa P O Bo* 1786 
Teheran f 1956 all classes of msurance Chair H E 
Ahmed CuaTIK Managing Dir Edward Joseph 

Sherkato Sahami Bimeh Omid FerdowsiAve SabtSt 3 
Teheran f i960 


OIL 

National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC), Takhto Jamshid Street, P 0 Bo* 1883, Teheran 

A state organization controlling all oil operations In Iran 


NIOC 

The National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC) was in 
corporated April 1951 on nationalization of oil industry 
to engage in all phases of oil operations auth cap 
10 000 million nals in 10 000 shares 50 per cent paid 
up all shares held by Iranian Government and are 
non transferable Chair of Board and Managing Dir 
HE Dr Manootcbehr Eghbal Dirs H E A If 
Bakhiiar Dr R, Faixah H E Kh Hedayet and 
F Naficy 

In October 1954 an agreement was concluded between 
the Iranian Government and NIOC on the one hand and 
eight major oil companies (subsequently increased to 
seventeen) on the other to operate the southern oilfields 
(as defined) on behalf of NIOC These companies are 
collectively known as the Consortium for which see Mow 
The agreement is for twenty five years with provision for 
three five-year extensions at the option of the Consortium 
under specific terms and conditions NIOC is responsible 
for non industrial activities in the agreement area It 
directly operates the Naft i-Shah oilfield the Kerman 
shah refinery and Teheran refineries is also carries out 
explorat on and drilling fn all parts of the country not 
subject to special agreements NIOC is solely responsible 
for internal distribution of petroleum products and has 
laid o\er 3 600 km of pipeline throughout Iran The 
Petroleum Act of 1957 empowered NIOC to divide Iran 
into a number of petroleum districts to invite bids for 
their exploitation and to sign agreements NIOC has 
signed a senes oi agreements in 1957 with AGTP Minerana 
(an Italian company) in 1958 with Pan American 
fttroleum Corpn. m 1965 with si* groups listed below for 
exploration of offshore areas In all eight of the companies 
formed NIOC has 50 per cent participation. In September 
1966 agreement was reached with the French state 
organization Entrepnse dcs Recherches et d \ctivu6s 
frtrohires (CRAP) to operate as a contractor on behalf 
of NIOC in exploration both on and offshore 
la December 1966 the Consortium relinquished one- 
quarter of the Agreement Area comprising three parcels 


totalling 25 069 sq mile* one In the north west and two 
in the south-east to NIOC The north western parcel is 
adjacent to NIOCs Naft i Shah oilfield and Kerrnanshah 
refinery the middlo parcel runs from the eastern boundary 
of the Consortium s Agreement Area to the Persian Gull 
coast and its relinquishment divides the area retained by 
the Consortium into two parts the southern parcel covers 
an area from the eastern boundary of the Consortium s 
Agreement Area to a tine some ten miles Inland from the 
port of Bandar Abbas at the entrance of the Gulf 
The company has formed two subsidiaries to represent 
it in two associated fields — The National Iranian Petro- 
chemical Company and The National Iranian Gas 
Company The latter has signed an agreement to supply 
the Soviet Union with large quantities of natural gas 
beginning in 1970 

Seeifti Irano-tiahenne dw Pitroles (8IRIP) Ave Abbas 
Abad 30 P O B 1434 Teheran f 1957 o vned jointly 
by NIOC aod AGIP S p A Man Dtr R FarInon 
Iran Pan American Oil Co (IPAC) 315 Takhte Jamshid 
Avenne Teheran f 1958 owned jointly by NIOC and 
Amoco Iran Oil Co to exploit Persian Gulf offshore 
deposits in their agreement area 
Iranian Marine International Oil Company (IMINOCO) 
128 Roodsar Ave Teheran f 1965 formed with 
PhiU ps Petroleum Co AGIP (a subsidiary' of the 
Italian ENI) and Hydrocarbons India Pvt Ltd (a 
subsidiary of the Oil and Natural Gas Commits on of 
India) Chair A Farhi Man Dir Gaetano PerROTti 
Laran Petroleum Company (LAPCO)* Teheran L 1965 
formed with Atlantic Richfield Murphy Oil Corpora- 
tion Snn Oil Co and Union Oil Co of California who 
own 50 per cent interest and the National Iranian Oil 
Co who own the remaining 30 per cent 
Dashtestan Offshore Petroleum Company (DOPCO) 
Teheran formed with ShelL 

Iranian Offshore Pttroleum Company (1R0PC0) POB 

3*57 Teheran f 196.3 formed with CEPSA, and 
Cities Service Co Ivcrr McGee Corpn (withdrew 1970) 



IRAN — (Oil, Trade and Industry) 


Atlantic-Richfield Co., Skelly Oil Co., Superior Oil 
Co.., and Sunray D.X. Oil Co.; Chair. E. Saljooghi; 
Man. Dir. Robert H. Robxe. 

Persian Gulf Petroleum Company (PEGUPCO): Teheran; 
f. 1965; formed with Deutsche Erdoel, Preussag, 
Wintershall, Deutsche Schachtbau und Tiefbohrgesell- 
schaft, Gelsenkirchener Bergwerke, Gewerkschaft 
Elwerath, and Scholven-Chemie. 

Elf-1 ran: P.O.B. 3220, Teheran; French oil interests. A 
subsidiary of ERAP Elf. 

Continental Oil Co. of Iran: P.O.B. 14/1686, Pahlavi Ave., 
corner Kashan St., Teheran; signed agreement with 
NIOC in April 1969 for exploration and development 
of a 5,000 square mile area in South Iran; Pres. 
Bernard B. Colley. 

ERAP: Teheran; holds a 32 per cent share in a consortium 
exploring a 10,000 square mile area in Fars province; 
ENI has a 2S per cent share, Hispanoil 20 per cent, 
Petrofina 15 per cent and OMV of Austria 5 per cent. 

The Consortium 

Consortium members, with percentage shareholdings: 
Gulf Oil Corporation (7%), Mobil Corporation (7%), 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) (7%). Standard Oil Co. of 
California (7%), Texaco Inc. (7%), 'Ike British Petroleum 
Co. Ltd. 140%), Bataafse Petroleum Maatschappij N.V. 
(14%), Compagnie Fran^aise des P< 5 troles (6%), the 
remaining 5 per cent being divided amongst the following 
six American companies: The American Independent 
Oil Co., The Atlantic Richfield Co., Signal Oil and Gas Co., 
Getty Oil Co., The Standard Oil Company (Ohio), and 
Continental Oil Co. Two operating companies, both 
incorporated under the laws of the Netherlands, were 
formed by the Consortium: 


Iraanse Aardolie Exploraiie en Products Maatschappij 

( Iranian Oil Exploration and Production Co.): P.O.B, 
1065, Khiaban Shah, ICucheh Yaghma, Teheran; 
solely responsible for exploration and production in a 
defined area in south Iran; Chair. C. A. E. O’Brien. 

Iraanse Aardolie Raffinage Maatschappij ( Iranian Oil 
Refining Co.): P.O. Box 1065, Khiaban Shah, Kucheh 
Yaghma, Teheran; solely responsible for the operation 
of the refinery at Abadan; Chair. C. A. E. O’Brien. 

While the NIOC owns the fixed assets of the oil industry 
in south Iran, the Operating Companies have the un- 
restricted use of them during the period of the agreement. 
The Operating Companies do not themselves buy or sell 
oil, their function being solely confined to producing and 
refining it. Each of the Consortium members is represented 
in Iran by a Trading Company which purchases crude oil 
from NIOC and resells it to customers for export, either as 
crude or as products. The Trading Companies deal 
individually and independently of one another. The net 
effect of the financial aspects of the sale of oil by the 
NIOC to the Trading Companies for export is to bring 
about an equal sharing between Iran and each Trading 
Company of the profits arising in Iran from the Trading 
Companies' operations. 


Refineries’ Throughput 
(million barrels) 


Year 



Abadan 

Masjid-i-Sulaiman 

1965 


• 

137-3 

20.7 

1966 


. 

139-8 

22.4 

1967 


. 

144.7 

20.4 

1968 


• 

150.3 

12.5 

1969 


• 

149-5 

10. 0 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Teheran Chamber of Commerce: 254 Takhto Jamshid, 
Teheran; supervises the affiliated Chambers in the 
provinces and major cities; Pres. Mohamed Koshkov- 
SHAHI. 

Teheran Chamber of Industries and Mines: Teheran; Pres. 
Eng. J. Sharif-Emami; Vice-Pres. Eng. Abu-Nasr 
Azod; Secs. Abdol-Ali Farmanfarmaian, Ali Rezai. 
Ahwaz Chamber of Commerce: Ahwaz; Pres. Hadj Moham- 
med Hassan Komaili. 

Arak Chamber of Commerce: Arab. 

Bsbol Chamber of Commerce: Sabol. 

Bandar Abbas Chamber of Commerce: Bandar Abbas. 
Bandar Pahlavi Chamber of Commerce: Bandar Pahlavi; 
Pres. Aziz Dad-Gar. 

Buihire Chamber of Commerce: Bushire; Pres. Shafi 

Nassiri. 

Hamadan Chamber of Commerce: Hamadan; Pres. Had; 

Said Hassan Hassanin. 

Isfahan Chamber of Commerce: Isfahan; Pres. Hadj 
Zeinolabedin Amin. 

Kashan Chamber of Commerce: Kashan. 

Khorramshahr and Abadan Chamber of Commerce: 

Khorramshahr; Pres. Djalal Movaghar. 

Meshed Chamber of Commerco: Meshed. 

Rasht Chamber of Commerco: Rasht; Pres. Karim 
Nossratian. 


Rezaioh Chamber of Commerce: Rezaieh. 

Shiraz Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Mines: Shiraz; 
Pres. Aziz Maljai; Treasurer and Vice-Pres. Ghassem 
Montakhab. 

Tabriz Chamber of Commerce: Tabriz; Pres. Ali Akbar 
Sadaghiani. 

Yazd Chamber of Commerce: Yazd. 

Zahedan Chamber of Commerce: Zahedan; Pres. Moham- 
med Razaghzadbh. 

R.C.D. Joint Chamber of Commerce: Teheran; f. 1965 with 
Pakistan and Turkey under auspices of Regional 
Co-operation for Development. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Association des Employcurs Industries de I’lran: Teheran. 

LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 

All Trade Unions were dissolved in 1963, and syndicates 
of workers must be registered with the Government. In 
March 1963 there were 67 syndicates representing various 
trades, of which the largest included the National Iranian 
Oil Company Workers' Syndicate with 6,000 members. 

Co-operatives 

Central Organization for Rural Co-operatives of Iran 

(C.O.R.C.) : Teheran; Man. Dir.MANoucHEHRMA’REFAT. 
Following the implementation of the Land Reform Act, 
the C.O.R.C. was established by the Government in 
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jog, •yhe aim of the organization is to offer eduea 
tionaJ technical and credit assistance to rural co-opera 
tive societies and their unions The COKC. will 
gradually transfer its stocks to rural co-operative 
unions and become the National body for Rural Co- 
operatives By Dec 1970 8224 rural co-operatives 
societies and 117 unions with a combined total mem 
bership of i 549 202 had as ailed themselves of the 
C O R.C. facil ties The share capital of the societies is 
* 85 m rials 


TRADE FAIR 

Trade Fair and Exhibition Organization POB 22 Tajnsb 
Teheran principal events in 1971 are an exhibition 
of housing and building materials in Apnl and a 
special national exhibition The Progress of the 
Iranian Provinces October 7th to November jst 
1971 to celebrate the 2 300th anniversary oi the 
founding of the Persian Empire by Cyrus the Great 
pir Gen M Sheedfar publ ExAihifron News 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Iranian State Railway Head Office Teheran f X938 
Pres Eng Parviz Avivi Financial Gen Dir Mon am 
m adi an Administrative Gen Dir H Maleki 
The Iranian railway system includes the following mam 
routes 

Train Iranian Railway runs x 440 km from Gorgan m 
the north through Teheran and south to Bandar Shahpur 
on the Persian Golf 

South Lina links Teheran to Khorramshahr via Ghom 
Arak Dorood Andimeshk and Ahwaz 937 km 
North Una links Teheran to Gorgan via Garmsar 
Firoox Kooh and San 499 km. 

Teheran Tahriz Lin* Unking with the Azarbatjan 
Railway (736 km ) 

fltrmiar Meihad Una connects Teheran with Meshed 
viaSemnan Damghan Shahrud and Nishabur 812 km 
Ghom-Zahedan Una When completed this will be an 
intercontinental line linking Europe and Turkey through 
Iran with Ind a. Zahedan is situated 91 7 km west ol the 
Baluchistan frontier and is the end of the Pakistani broad 
gauge railway The section from Ghom to Kashan is open 
and that from Kasban to Yard is under construction A 
branch line from the Kashan Yard line is under construe 
boa which will run through Isfahan and the Rir Lendjan 
where the Iranian Steel Corporation is to be installed 
Ahwaz Bandar Shahpur Una Connects Bandar Shahpur 
with the Trans-Iranian railway at Ahwaz (123 km ) 
Atarhaijan Railway extends from Tabriz to Julfa 
(146 5 km ) meeting the Caucasian railways at the Soviet 
frontier with a branch line connecting with Sharaf Khan eh 
on Lake Rezaiyeh also administers shipping on Lake 
Rezaiyeb 

The total distance covered by railways in Iran was 
3 510 km in 1969 The fourth Development Plan aims at 
completion of the rail link between Iran and Turkey 
and the laying of 1 150 more kilometres 

ROADS 

Ministry cl Roads Ministry of Roads and Communications 
Teheran Minister Eng H Suax-chian 
There are about 40000 km of roads of which some 
lt> 000 km had asphalt or paved surfaces by 2970 The 
Asian (CENTO) Highway now provides a good surface 
running from Teheran across Turkey to join up with tbe 
European road system 


Motorists Organizations 

Iran Automobile Association* Teheran Pres G H 

Estrhaj 

Touring and Automobile Club ot Iran 37 Varxesh Ave 
Teheran 


INLAND WATERWAYS 
Principal waterways 

Lake Retaiyeh (Lake Urmia) jo miles west of Tabriz m 
Northwest Iran and River Kharun flowing south 
through the oilfields into the River Shatt al Arab thence to 
the head of the Persian Gulf near Abadan 
Lake Rnaiyeh From Sharafkhaneh to Golnjajikhaneh 
there is a twice weekly service of tugs and barges for 
transport of passengers and goods 
River AAortm Regular cargo sennas is operated by the 
Mesopotamia-Iran Corpn Ltd Iranian firms also operate 
daily motor boat services lor passengers and goods 


SHIPPING 

Persian Gulf Principal ports are Khorramsbabr 
Bustnre Bandar Mashur Bandar Abbas Bandar Shahpur 
Oil exports from the Abadan refinery are now handled by 
the new Mahshahr installations (opened December 1967) 
and Kharg Island terminal in the Persian Gulf Bushire 
is being developed to supplement the facilities at 
Khorramshahr while the capacity ol Bandar Abbas will 
leach o 9 million tons with the construction oi new deep' 
water jetties 

Caspian Sea Principal port Bandar Pahlavi 
Ary* National Shlpplne Lines* a Pahlavi Ave Khorram 
shahr 13 vessels liner services between the Persian Gulf 
and Europe 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Iran National Airlines Corporation 44 Villa Ave Teheran 
I 1962 replaces Iranian Airways Co serves Iran the 
Middle East and Europe Karachi Kabul and Bombay 
Chair Gen M Khatami Man Dir Lt Gen Axi M 
Khademi fleet of four Boeing 727 two Boeing 707 
sw DC-6 three DC-3 on order three Boeing 737 
Teheran is also served by the following foreign lines 
Aeroflot Air France Air India Aha (Jordan) Alitalia, 
Anana Afghan Airlines B O A C C S A (Czechoslovakia) 
El Al Iraqi Airways J A L K L M Kuwait Airways, 
Lufthansa MEA PAA PIA Qantas Sabena S A S 
Swissair Syrian Arab 
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TOURISM 


Iran National Tourist Organization (INTO): Vesale 

Shirazi Avenue 107, Teheran; f. 1963; Dir. Dr. Ghassem 

Rezai. Types of publication: Monthly Statistics Bulletin, 

brochures, tourist guide books, road maps, posters. 

CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

The history of Iran has been one of successive waves of 
invaders, the first important one being the Aryans, who 
gave Iran her two names: Iran meaning “Land of the 
Aryans" and Persia, the name of one of the Aryan tribes. 
Cyrus, leader of the Parsa tribe, gave the idea of empire 
to the country and made himself king from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indus in the sixth century b.c. He founded 
the Achaemenian dynasty in Iran, a later monarch of 
which, Darius, began building the ceremonial city of 
Persepolis in 521 b.c. There is practically nothing remaining 
of the original national Achaemenian basis of art, for with 
the extension of the empire new crafts were introduced 
and by the time of the building of Persepolis a fully- 
developed style had evolved. Another important era was 
the Sassanian (third to seventh centuries a.d.) when art 
flourished, particularly work in silver and bronze and silk 
textiles. During the tenth and eleventh centuries the 
province of Shiraz was a centre for Islamic art, teaching 
and science, and rivalled Baghdad in its culture and 
scholastic studies. Sassanian design and workmanship in 
silk was used extensively by the Byzantines until they 
discovered the process of its manufacture, but even then 
the influence of Persian design was very marked. 

Many of the great works of art and architecture in Iran 
were destroyed by the many invaders, especially the 
Mongols, who overran most of the country in the early 
thirteenth century; only the most remote cities escaped 
their ravaging. Gradually, however, the Mongols adopted 
Persian customs and tastes and by the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the country was noted for its artistic 
achievements: Khatam — miniature mosaic, made with 
ivory, ebony, wood and glass on a wooden base — intricate 
metalwork, calligraphy, illuminated manuscripts and 
books and bookbindings; Persian craftsmen were in demand 
in foreign capitals and their influence can be seen in many 
places in Western Europe. Persian art is characterized 
from the Sassanian period by the love of ornamentation 
and decorative detail, usually on a simple basis; tills can 
be seen in the metalwork and textiles and later in buildings, 
such as the facades of mosques, where tilework predomi- 
nated in the execution of intricate designs. One of the most 
complex examples of fifteenth-century architecture is the 
Congregational Mosque at Isfahan, which epitomizes the 
art and architecture of the Seljuq dynasty during which a 
definite style was established throughout the country. 

The country again flourished under the Safavid Dynasty 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and there are 
many beautiful mosques dating from this period, par- 
ticularly at Isfahan. To the present day, Persian handi- 
crafts are widely renowned — carpets, famous for five 
centuries, miniature paintings, embroidery and textiles, as 
well as those mentioned earlier. Carpets have been woven 
in Iran since earliest times, with records of famous examples 
from the Sassanian period. The earliest surviving examples 
date from the sixteenth century and carpet-weaving 
reached its greatest perfection during the Safavid period 
and did not decline under subsequent dynasties when many 


other forms of art were overinfluenced by European trends. 
Miniature painting was also popular during the Safavid 
era and has since wavered in popularity and absorbed 
foreign influences before regaining its essentially Persian 
character. In modem times there has been a revival oi 
interest in traditional forms in metalwork, inlay and 
textiles and this has been stimulated by the Ministry of 
Culture and Arts; styles in architecture, painting and 
pottery, however, have tended to be more international in 
feeling. 

While the main attraction to tourists visiting Iran will 
probably be the great diversity of art and architecture, 
the country also provides a wide variety of scenery and 
climate (which in turn give rise to different types of game 
hunting) and also mineral-water resorts and spas. 

Cultural Organizations 

Ministry of Culture and Arts: Kh. Kamal-ol-Molk, Teheran; 
f . 1964 to replace the Fine Arts Administration; depts. 
of Music, Cinematography, Arts Education (Dramatic 
Arts, Music, Decorative Arts, Plastic Arts, National 
Arts), Archaeology, and Ethnography, Museums and 
Historical Monument Preservation, Artistic Creation, 
Libraries, Academy, Cultural Relations, Arts Ex- 
hibitions, Superior Council of Culture and Arts; super- 
vises nine orchestras, one of which is international; 
Minister of Culture and Arts Mehrdad Pahlbod, 

Teheran Symphonic Orchestra: Kh. Kamal-ol-Molk, 
Teheran; 75 mems.; Leader Heshmat Sanjari. 

Fine Arts Theatre Group: c/o Ministry of Culture, 
Teheran; produces weekly programmes for tele- 
vision. 

Music Council Of Radio Iran: Maidan Ark, Teheran; 
supervises three radio orchestras, specializing in 
Iranian instrumental music, light music, and western 
jazz; Dir. Moshir Homayun Shahrdar. 

Shiraz-Persepolis Festival of Arts: Shiraz; f. 1967: plays, 
films and music representing both Eastern and Western 
culture; held for a short fortnight at end of Aug. and 
beginning of Sept.; partly staged in the ruins at 
Persepolis; Pres. Dr. Memdi Boushehri; pubis, 
various books and brochures in Persian on music and 
drama, festival brochure annually. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

National Iranian Atomic Energy Commission: Ministry of 
Economy, Teheran; co-ordinates nuclear research, and 
is undertaking construction of a small research reactor; 
Sec. Eng. A. Seirafi. 

Teheran University Nuclear Centre: P.O.B. 2989, Teheran; 
f. 1958; research in nuclear physics, electronics, nuclear 
chemistry, radiobiology and health physics; training 
and advice on nuclear science and the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy; a 5-MW pool-type research 
reactor on the new campus of Teheran University was 
completed in November 1967; a 3-MeV Van de Graaff- 
type accelerator will begin to operate in 1969; Acting 
Dir. Dr. H. Rouhaninejad. 
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EDUCATION 


The ten yews before 1939 saw a great expansion m 
education in Iran In 1934 the University of Teheran was 
established and 55 Normal Schools were opened to 
tram annually 750 elementary teachers of both sexes as 
the first step in bringing education to the people 

In 1941 Rem Shah Pahlavi abdicated and the succes 
iion of his son initiated a more democratic regime which 
has been reflected in educational matters Cultural rela 
lions were establ shed with many countries including the 
Allied Powers the University was freed from politics and 
scholarships for study abroad which had been sus 
pended were resumed after t! e war education is now 
entirely free at elementary schools and to a great extent at 
secondary level Many of the public secondary schools 
charge small tuition fees to provide funds for tbo better 
equipment of schoots repairing of school buildings and 
financial aid to needy students. Under a new scheme the 
majority of students in publ c universities ha\ e to pay the 
equivalent of $130 per annum (two semesters) Tuition 
fees at private universities am higher Top students are 
either awarded scholarships or are exempted from paying 
fees. In addition to the increasing number of working-class 
children who are receiving elementary education almost 
all the middle class send their children to school Many of 
the children of w ealthy people go to schools and collogw in 
Enropo or America 

Aware of the need to overhaul and modernise Iran • out 
moded educational system the Government has laid down 
a twenty five-year period of Improvement at the end of 
which the standard of education should be on the same 
level as that of other fully developed countries. Iran a 
latest two five-year development plans (1961-67 and 
1963-73) have devoted particular attention to this coal 
Though the basic system will remain unchanged it is 
planned to extend primary education which Is six yean 
at present to eight years develop a good system of 
secondary vocational schools increase the number and 
quality of teachers and launch a major adult literacy pro- 
gramme The new system of education which is gradually 
being implemented is divided into three stages the first 
of which covers five yean and is compulsory and free for 
all school age children in cities and rural ureas The 
second stage, lasting three years will be declared com 
pulsory when the first stage has been fully implemented 
The thud stage mil consist of two types of secondary 
education academic schools for talented and qualified 
students and technical and vocational schools offering a 
range of courses in different fields of industry agriculture 
commerce etc, 

Smce the establishment of the Education Corps pro- 
gramme in 1962 about 39 000 corpsmen have been sent to 
villages throughout the country Working as teachers and 
village leaders they have brought many new ideas to 
backward communities and have raised the rural literacy 
rate by 5 per cent Howev cr illiteracy is still a major 
problem extending to some seven million adults mostly 
in rural areas 

Primary Schools In 1943 the Government passed a law 
providing for the general establishment over a per od of 
see years of compulsory and free education for both sexes 
ThU has not yet been fully implemented in rural areas 
owing to the shortage of schools and teachers There ate 
now 4 500 000 primary school students of whom 370 000 
were studying in schools run by Education corpsmen At 
present about 90 per cent of school age children in the 
cities and 43 per cent in rural areas arc studying in 


primary schools The existing schools are capable of 
accommodating 68 per cent of the elementary age gToiip 
but since some places are occupied by older students the 
actual percentage is lower (58 per cent) The elementary 
schools are mostly State schools and often co-educational 
but there are also private schools which receive grants in 
aid The basic curriculum is standard for all types of 
school and cons sts ol six years general education with 
the addition of practical subjects suited to the environ 
ment At the age of twelve pupils sit for a Government 
examination which entitles them to enter a secondary 
school 

Secondary Schools Secondary education is not com 
pulse ry but. most of the schools are free or charge only 
small fees In 1964 there were 369 000 pupils receiving 
secondary education by 196S enrolment had risen to 
598 000 However it has been found that the secondary 
educational system in its present form has not been 
producing the sort of young person the country needs 
Secondary education henceforth will be regarded as 
a preparation for economic and social life and not primarily 
as ft preparation for university studies Its development 
will be taken at a slower rate by introducing a system of 
entrance examinations a system of tuition fees (with 
scholarships for deserving stndents) and an examination at 
the end of the first cycle of secondary education The 
Introduction of educational television in Teheran in 1966- 
67 formed an important step towards the improvement of 
quality in secondary education. 

Technical Education In tho academic year of 1967-68 
there were 30 technical schools (enrolment 5 979) 17 
agricultural schools (z 507) 16 commercial schools (r 439) 
and 50 trade schools with 3 912 students. Those who wish 
to enter tho first three types of school must have finished 
three years of the secondary school The pupils of technical 
schools who wish to undertake the job of teaching in trade 
schools must receive ono year of training in teaching 
besides the three-year regular duration of the school All 
Students in the senior secondary schools must loam a 
marketable skill by working either in tho school workshop 
or a technical school for four periods a week {400 hours in 
three yean) 

On the higher education level there is the Polytechnic 
Institute of Teheran which offers four year courses in 8 
different fields to the graduates of the mathematics 
course of secondary schools or the graduates of technical 
schools with certain academic achievements The Institute 
of Technology one of the 8 departments is exclusively a 
teacher training centro for technical and trade schools 
Another institute is the Higher Institute of Business 
Education which offers a regular four \ ear course The 
Polytechnic Institute has been equipped with the aid of 
the United Nations Special Eund 

r oreign Schools Many schools at alllevels were started 
by foreign missions during the nineteenth century 
American British Trench and Gennan missions pre 
dominated With the exception of two Trench schools the 
remaining schools have been run by the Ministry of 
Education since 1940 

Minorities A number of minorities is officially recog 
sited in Iran. There are the Assyrians and Armenians 
both Christian sects the Zoroastnans who preserve the 
ancient Parsea rel gfon and the Jews who are found 
scattered through the bigger towns These minorities all 
run their own schools but before the war were compelled 
to adhere strictly to the official curriculum Now greater 
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freedom is allowed. The Armenians teach in their o w n 
language, and the Jews place particular emphasis Pn the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

Tribal and Fundamental Teaching; Some tribes id Iran 
are nomadic, and so itinerant schools were founded id 1955- 
Seven Primary School Teachers’ Training College? have 
been established in different provinces, to train the staff 
for these itinerant schools. In the academic year 1066-67 
there were 725 itinerant classes where 22,634 students 
were receiving instruction. Fundamental education has 
been rapidly expanded owing to the establishment of the 
extension corps programme. Under the new scheme two 
types of agricultural agencies are helping Iranian farmers 
to increase their productivity. One type consists of 
permanent government officials who are selected from 
among agricultural secondary school graduates and have 
undergone an intensive one-year course in agriculture. The 
other comprises extension corpsmen. They are either 
agricultural faculty or agricultural secondary' school 
graduates who work in villages for about 14 months. This 
is considered as part of their military service. 

Teachers' Training. Prospective elementary teachers can 
take the three-year training course alter either three or 
five years’ secondary education. To teach in a secondary 
school the student must take a university degree simul- 
taneously with his pedagogic training at the University 
Institute of Education. In 1967-68 there were 64 Teachers’ 
Training Schools where 5,692 primary school teachers 
were enrolled and there were 1,431 students in the 5 
Teacher Training Colleges. 

Higher Education. The tradition of University education 
in Iran goes back some eight hundred years. However, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century this was remodelled 
on the French system. A number of university colleges 
were established in Teheran, and functioned independently' 
until 1934, when they were united to form the University 
of Teheran. There are also university colleges at Isfahan, 
Meshed and Shiraz (medicine), and Tabriz. The Jlonar- 
Saraye Ali provides advanced studies in engineering. In 
1955-56 agricultural colleges were opened at Shiraz, 
Ahwaz and Tabriz and colleges of literature at fleshed 
and Shiraz. The University of Ahwaz (Gondishapour 
University) was opened in 1957. Recent steps towards the 
expansion of higher education include the founding of a 
private university, Arya Mehr Industrial University', and 
new colleges of dentistry and pedagogy in Teheran and 
some provincial universities. The total number of univer- 
sity' students in 1966-67 was about 36,742. As a result of 
a law passed in 1928, many students receive scholarships 
to study' abroad, either in Europe or America. There were 
about 20,507 Iranian students overseas in 1966-67. One 
problem resulting from this has been the tendency for 
Iranians qualifying abroad to take employ r ment there, 
particularly in the U.S.A. and Western Europe, since 
salaries and working conditions arc often superior to those 
offered in Iran. The government is making a concerted 
attempt to counter this “brain drain”, and in 196S 
abolished military service for qualified Iranians returning 
home. 

Adult Education/Literacy Corps. A start was made in 
adult education in 1907, but it was not until 1936 that a 
serious effort was made to combat illiteracy. Evening 
classes and part-time day schools were set up, especially 
in rural areas. By' 1965-66 there were 142,000 adult 
students in the evening classes of education corpsmen. In 
addition the armed forces, in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Education, are giving their personnel instruction at an 
average rate of 80,000 men a year. At present 57 per cent 
of the people in urban areas and 21 per cent in rural areas 
are literate — i.e. 35 per cent of the total population over 
ten years old. 


Since 1962 selected national servicemen have been 
trained, at the rate of 3,500 per annum, as teachers to be 
sent out to villages and nomadic groups all over the country. 
Education Corpsmen have assisted villagers not only with 
basic teaching in literacy but with self-improvement 
schemes such as school-building, road and well construc- 
tion and prov'ision of medical facilities. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES AND RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES 

(Sec also under Universities) 

American Institute of Iranian Studies: P.O.B, 11-1885, 
Teheran; f. 1967; to promote knowledge and under- 
standing of Iran through research; information centre; 
Pres. M. Zonis; publ. Tehran Center Newsletter (quar- 
terly). 

Ancient Iran Cultural Society: Teheran; f. 1961; Pres. Dr. 
Farhang Mehr, Mrs. F. Yaganegi. 

Archaeological and Folkloric Services of Iran: Avenue 
Ghavam ol Saltane, Teheran; f. 1914 as Antiquities 
Office, refounded 1962; excavations, archaeological and 
cultural research, lectures, temporary exhibitions; 
archaeology library of 9,000 vols., small folklore 
library; Gen. Dir. of archaeology Abdol Alt Pour- 
mand; Gen. Dir. of folklore Seyfolah Kam Bakhs; 
pubis. Archaeology and Art of Tran, occasional pubis. 

Association of Ophthatmisfs: Faculty of Medicine, Univer- 
sity' of Teheran; Pres. Prof. M. Gh. Shams. 

Association of Paediatricians: 34 Place Kakh, Teheran; 
f. 1952; 120 mems.; Pres. Prof. M. Gharib. 

British Council, The: 58 Ave. Ferdowsi, P.O.B. 1589, 
Teheran; Rep. J. G. Bruton, o.b.e.; also at Isfahan, 
Meshed, Shiraz and Tabriz; libraries of 5,000 vols. 
(Isfahan), 6,000 vols. (Meshed), 5,200 vols. (Shiraz), 
5,400 vols. (Tabriz); library at Teheran (sec Libraries). 

British Institute of Persian Studies: 238 Avenue Taklite 
Jamshid, P.O. Box 2617, Teheran; f. 1961; cultural 
institute, with special emphasis on history and archre- 
ology; library 4,000 vols.; 318 mems.; Pres. Sir M. E. L. 
Mallowan, c.b.e.; Hon. Sec. J. E. F. Gueritz; Dir. in 
Iran David Stkonach, m.a., f.s.a.; pubis. Iran, 
Journal of the British Institute of Persian Studies, 

Economic Research Institute: Shahreza Ave., Teheran; 
f. i960; works in co-operation with the University of 
Teheran and gives post-graduate courses. 

Goethe Institut: P.O.B. 1S95, Teheran; f. i960; library of 
8,000 vols.; cultural programme; German language 
classes; Dir. Dr. W. Stache. 

Institut Franjais de TGhfiran: 58 Ave. Shahpour Ali R<5za, 
P.O.B. 1570, Teheran; Dir. Andr£ Michel. 

Institut Pasteur: Teheran; f. 1921; research in biology, 
biochemistry, medicine and zoology; Dir. M. Namvari. 

Institute of Hydro-Sciences and Water Resources Tech- 
nology (IHT): 64 Ghadessi Street, North, Boulevard 
Elizabeth, Teheran; f. 1966; Dir. Dr. M. Mozayeny. 

Institute of Public Health Research: Graduate School of 
Public Health, University of Teheran, P.O.B. 1310, 
Teheran; f. 1952; Dir. Ch. M. H. MofidI, M.D., M.P.H. 

International Scientific Research Institute: P.O.B. 377. 
Teheran; f. 1955; Dir. Moussa Hekmat, k.t.k.c.g., 
m.d., f.r.s.m.; pubis. World Science Review (quarterly, 
in Persian, Arabic, English), Papers. 

Iran America Society: Television Ave., Abbassabad, 
Teheran; f. 1925 as Iran America Cultural Society', 
reconstituted 1951; cultural centre: traditional and 
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experimental theatre concerts art exhibitions films 
lectures library (I ooo vols) Academic Centre 
English language classes lectures films Student 
Centre educat onal and recreational activities for 
university students library (9 000 vols ) Hon Fres 
The Prune Munster The American Ambassador 
Chair Dr Hassan AUVt Exec Dir JLss Lois Roth 


veterinary vaccmes some human vaccines and thera 
peutical sera scientific staff of 55 1 brary of 5 000 vols 
and 150 periodicals Gen Dir Prof M Kaveh publ 
Archives of tha Ran Institute (annually in English and 
French) 

Syndicate ol Pharmacists Avenue Hafez Teheran Pres 
Dr H Nezami 


Iran Arab Friendship Association Teheran ( 1965 

branch m Riyadh Saudi Arabia Sec -Gen Senator 
ALAilEH Vahidi 


Iranian Academy, The (FarJiangufan) c/o The Ministry of 
Education Teheran 1 1935 Pres Minister of 
Education 


Iranian Documentation Center P O B xx 1387 Teheran 
f 1968 to provide a technical information service and 
to establish a national science and social sc ence 
library part of the Institute for Research and Planning 
in Science and Education Dir Axi Sinai 


Iranian Petroleum Institute Teheran scientific and educa 
tional organization Pres Mahmoud Poozrshi 
Iranian Society ot Microbiology 32 Churchill Ave Teheran 
f 1940 85 menu Gen Sec A HabiW M d 
IranO-SOYiet Cultural Society Vassal Shirazi Ave Teheran 
f 1941 promotes Russ an language and culture and 
arranges exchange vis ts for cultural groups to and 
from USSR. Dir Gen AmANOiAAH Jahanbant 
pnb! Payam Novin 

fttifuto Itatiano di Culture Ave Hafez Kucbe Hatef 11 
Teheran Dir Prof Fernando Caruso 


Medical Nomenclature Society 0! Iran University College 
of Medicine and Pharmacy Isfahan 
National Association tor Cultural Relations 1S2 Hoghought 
Ave Teheran f 1966 to create facilities in. the field of 
cultural and artistic relations and exchanges Pres 
Dr Z Safa 


National Cartographic Centre POB 1844 Mahrahad 
Teheran Dir G Basseri 


Office Culture! d'Autriehe Teheran P O B 876 Ave 
General Zahedi 4 rue Fardis f 1959 library monthly 
programme Dir Prof Dr Helmut Slaby 
Organization ot the History 0! Iranian Culture Faculty of 
Arts University of Tabriz Pres Dr A. R. Khayyam 
pur. 


PEN Club ot Iran Teheran Founder and Gen Sec 
Z Rah naha 

Philosophy and Humanities Soeiety ot Iran Faculty of 
Arts University of Teheran Pres Prof A. A. Siassi 

Plant Pests and Diseases Research Institute POB 3178 
Teheran f 1961 research on pests and d seases of 
agricultural crops mainly their diagnosis and control 
library of t 832 vols Dir Dr E Eseandiari pubis 
Entomologie et Phytopatkologie Apphqu/e Iranian 
Journal of Plant Pathology 

Royal Cultural Soeiety ot Iran Teheran pres. Shodaeddiy 
Shat a. 

Society ot Iranian Clinicians Faculty of Medicine Umver 
«ty of Teheran Pres. Prof Y Adle 

Slat* Pharmaceutical Institute Teheran 

State Rari InJfihrte POB 656 Teheran i 1930 epi 
zootological and ecological studies of animal diseases 
and human and animal biology preparation of all 


LIBRARIES 

Abraham Lincoln Library (0 3 Information Service) Ave 

Saba Teheran f 1949 11 000 vol3 Du Emmet K. 
Kinner 

Atborz College Library Shahreza Ave Teheran Dir 
H Hussein Zadeh 

Library ot the Archaeological Museum Teheran f 193 6 
to 000 vols. Dir Mine N Naficy Librarian E Ziaee 
Asfaneh Razavy Library Mesbed Iranfromc 13th century 
40 112 vols Dir Abdolaly Octai 
library ot the Audio-Visual Organisation ot the Fine Arts 
Ave Kamal el Molk Teheran f 1958 1 300 vols Dir 
Simin Najoomi 

Library of the Bank Markaxi Iran ( Central Bank of Iran) 
Teheran 31 500 vols Librarian ForoughGowharian 
British Council Library 38 Avenue Ferdowsi POB 1589 
Teheran 22 000 vols Librarian Miss S Bell 
Fachang Library Is f a h a n f 1943 7 607 vols Dir Ahmad 
J ABB ARY KERMANY 

Pars National Library Ave Pahlavi Shiraz 12 013 vols 
Dir Au Akber Bassiry 

Bibliothtque de 1 Institut Frantais de Tihiran 53 Ave 

Chahpour Ah Rdza Teheran 24 800 vols 
Imperial Library Teheran special collection of precious 
MSS Dir Dr MehdiBayaNi 
Library of tha Faculty ot Law {Umv of Teheran) Ave 
Shahreza Teheran 17 000 vols Dir M Saba. 

Library of the Faculty of Arts and Humanities (Umo of 
Teheran) Shahreza Ave Teheran f 1932 90000 
vols numerous MSS Dir Mrs N MohAghegh 
Library ot the Faculty ot Science (Umir of Teheran) 
Shahreza Ave Teheran 19 776 vols Dir Dr ManoU 
chehr Vessel. 

Malek Library Ave Boozarjomehri Bazar-e Beinolbara 
mem Teheran 22 600 vols Dir Ahmad Soheily 
Municipal Library Isfahan 29 000 vols 
National Library Ghavamossaltand St Teheran f 1935 
So 000 vols rare Persian and Arabic MSS inter 
national book exchange service Dir Yahya Zoka 
pnbl National Bibliography 

Pahlavi Library Teheran f 1956 450 ooo MSS in original 
or photocopy Dir Shajabddin Shafa 
Pahlavi University Library Shiraz f 1946 103 ooo vols 
Dir Dr ll Vessal. 

Parliament Library Ketabkhaneh Majles Showraie Melli 
Teheran f 1924 55 ooo vols Dir Dr Taghj Tafazzoli 
Senate Library {Ketabkhaneh Ma)les Sena) Teheran L1950 
30000 vols legal reference material Iranology 
Islamology Dir Kaykavoos Jahandari 
Tabriz public Library ( Ketabkhaneh Melli Tabnt) Ave 
Pahlavi Tabriz 12 8x6 vols Dir Majxd Farhang 
Tarbiat Library Ave AteshNesham Tabriz 12 ooo vols 
Dir Abolhassan Saxdy 
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Technical Library of the Ministry of Education: Kh. 

Ebbatan, Teheran; 12,000 vols. 

University College of Arts Library: Isfahan; 82,194 vols., 
mostly Persian and Arabic, some European languages; 
Persian MSS. and incunabula. 

University of Meshed Library: Meshed; 20,000 vols. 
University of Tabriz Library: Tabriz; f. 1945; 45,000 vols. 


MUSEUMS 

All Saviour’s Cathedral Museum: Julfa, Isfahan; f. 1905; 
under the supervision of the Diocesan Council of the 
Armenians in Iran and India; Dir. The Diocesan 
Bishop. 

Archaeological Museum: Teheran; f. 1936; antiquities from 
Palaeolithic era to 19th century a.d.; Dir. Mr. An 
Hakemi. 

Chehel sotun Museum: Isfahan; Dir. Karim Nikzad. 

Muzeye Mardomchenassi ( Ethnographical Museum ): 
Teheran; f. 1938; Dir. Y. Zoka. 

Golestan Museum: Golestan; f. 1894; Dir. H. Gh. Bassiri. 

Meshed Museum: Meshed; f. 1945; under the supervision 
of the Sanctuary of Meshed. 

Pars Museum: Shiraz; f. 1938; exhibits include manu- 
scripts, earthenware, ancient coins; Dir. Mohammed 
Hossein Estakhr; Curator Hasrat Zadeh Sorude. 

Qum Museum: Qum; f. 1936; under the supervision of the 
Archeological Service; Dir. M. Fatemi. 


UNIVERSITIES 

ARYA MEHR UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

P.O.B. 3406, EISENHOWER BOULEVARD, 
TEHERAN 
Telephone: 962000 

A private university founded in 1966 with the aim of 
becoming the principal institution in Iran for the training 
of engineers and scientists. There are Departments of 
Mechanical, Electrical, Chemical, Metallurgical and 
Industrial Engineering, and Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics. 

Number of full-time teachers'. 162. 

Number of students: 1,500. 

UNIVERSITY OF ISFAHAN 

ISFAHAN 

The University is at present an association of four Univer- 
sity Colleges: 

University College of Medicine: 

Dean: G. Motamedi, m.d. 

Vice-Dean: M. Saram, m.d. 

Number of books in library: 12,000. 

Number of academic members: 85. 

Number of students: 619 men, 54 women, total 673. 

University College of Letters and Human Sciences': Shah 
Zadeh Ebrahim Ave., Isfahan; Tel.: 2iio, 216S, 21S9; 

f. 1958- 

President: Prof. A. Faroughy, m.s., dxit., ll.d. 
Number of books in library: 82,194. 

Number of teachers: 53. 


Museums, Universities) 

Number of students: 767 men, 395 women, total 
1,162. 

Publications: Revue de la F acidic des Lettres, Pros- 
pectus, Calendar. 

There are 9 Departments: Persian Literature, Eng- 
lish, Arabic Language, French, Armenian, History, 
Geography, Psychology and Education, Philosophy. 

University College of Science: Shah Zadeh Ebrahim Ave., 
Isfahan; Tel.: 2120, 218S, 21S9; f. 1964. 

President: Prof. A. Faroughy, m.s., d.lit., lx.d. 
Number of books in library: 8,145. 

Number of teachers: 36. 

Number of students: 313 men, 49 women, total 362, 
Publications: Prospectus, Calendar. 

There are 5 Departments: Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Mathematics, Geology. 

Isfahan High Teacher’s College: Shah Zadeh Ebrahim Ave., 
Isfahan; Tel.: 2120, 2188, 2189; f. 1965. 

President: Prof. A. Farotjghy, m.s., d.litt., ll.d. 
Number of books in library; 3,187. 

Number of teachers: 16. 

Number of students: 127 men, 26 women, total 153. 
Publications: Prospectus, Calendar. 

JUNDI SHAPUR UNIVERSITY 

AHWAZ, KHOUZESTAN PROVINCE 
Telephone: 61S4 
Founded 1955 

The University comprises the Medical College, the Agri- 
cultural College; Second language of instruction: Persian; 
State control. 

Chancellor: D. Kamezi, m.d. 

Vice-Chancellor: R. Be him, d.v.m., sc.d. 

Registrar: R. Tajdari. 

Librarian: T. Salony. 

Number of teachers: 132. 

Number of students: 1,099. 

Deans 

School of Agriculture: Dr. F. Darvish. 

School of Medicine: Dr. D. Kazemi. 

School of Nursing: Dr. F. Ameli. 

Teachers' Training College: Dr. R. Behin. 

UNIVERSITY OF MESHED 

ICYABAN DANECHGAHfi, MESHED 
Telephone: 47S1 
Founded 1947 

Languages of instruction: Persian and English; State 
control. 

Chancellor: Abdollah Faryar, ph.d. 

Vice-Chancellor: Mansour Niazi, ph.d.. 

Registrar: Mahmud Ramyar. 

Number of teachers: 269. 

Number of students: 2,653 men, 710 women, total 3,3&3- 
Publications: Journal of Meshed Medical School, Journal 
of Meshed Faculty of Letters and Humanities. 

Deans: - 

Faculty of Theology: M. Ramyar, d.pol.sc. 

Faculty of Dentistry: E. Sondoozi, d.d.s. 
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Faculty of Science 3L A 3 Iirzai pk d 
Educational Training Centre A Satajecheh ph d 
Institute of Medical Technology A Oskooian ud 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRAN 

EWIN TEHERAN 
Founded i960 
Chancellor Dr A. A. Bina 
Deputy Chancellor A P Yekta 
Director-General A. Roostayan 
Registrar Miss Maluxzh Eiman 
Librarian Mrs Haideh Ghalebegui 
N umber of students nearly 3 000 
Library of II 000 volumes 

Deans 

School of Banking Finance and Economics Dr M H 
Farrokh Pars 

School of Architecture Dr M J ah an aka 

School of Medicine Prof Pooyan 

School of Foreign Languages Dr Au Akbar Hina 

School of Sciences Dr A. Kianpoor 

School of Dentistry Dr H Nawab 

PAHLAVI UNIVERSITY 
(University of 8hiraz) 

SHIRAZ 

Telephone Shiraz 21 11 
Telegraphic Address Shiraz Damesbgah 
Founded 1945 

Languages of instruction Persian and English Controlled 
by Board of Trustees Academic year September to June 
(two semesters) 

Chancellor Dr H Nahavandi 
l ue-Chancellor Dr A Ghavami 
Regutrar M Bazargani 
Librarian Dr M \essal 
N umber of teachers 200 
Number of students 3 zjz 
Publication Kherad va Kushesh 
Deans 

Faculty of Medicine Dr A Farpour 
Faculty of Arts and Science Dr T Fakohl 
Faculty of Engineering Dr A Aiduy 
Faculty of Agriculture Dr 3 L Makarechtav 
Attached Institutes 

Asian Institute 
Geotechmc Institute of Iran 

UNIVERSITY OF TABRIZ 

TABRIZ 

Telephone 2517 2520 
Founded 1946 

Languages of instruction Persian and Eng lish State 
control Academic year September to June 
Chancellor Manuchehr Tasliui 
Vtce-ChanctUors Ivayvan Nadjuabadi Alt akbar 
HasanaWZaoe 


Registrar H. Danai 
Librarian J Shabahang 
N umber of teachers 287 
Number of students 3441 
The library has 70 000 volumes 
Deans 

Faculty of Arts M Mortazawi 
Faculty of Medicine M Amirkabiryan 
Faculty of Agriculture G Futuhi. 

Faculty of Science M Bah rami 
Faculty of Engineering M Mushiri 
Faculty of Pharmacology J Afcahi 
Teachers Training College A Tabatabai 

UNIVERSITY OF TEHERAN 
(State University) 

AVENUE SHAHREZA TEHERAN 
Telephone 40021 5 
Founded J934 
Chancellor A N Alikani 

Vice Rector for Academic Affairs and Research Dr C 
MofIdi 

Vice Rector for Business a td Financial Affairs A Ziai 
Vice Rector for Student Affairs Dr C Mofidi (Acting) 
General Secretary Dr H Fayaz 
Registrar Dr M R Bateni 

Director Department of Publications and Cultural Relations 
I Afshar 

Number of teachers 320 
Number of students 17243 

Deans 

Faculty of Letters and Humanities Dr H Nasre 

Faculty of Agriculture Dr A DavachJ 

Faculty of Dentistry Dr E Yazdi 

Faculty of Fine Arts A Mirfenderesky 

Faculty of Law 31 Gandji 

Faculty of Medicine Dr N 3 Iojdehi 

Faculty of Pharmacy Dr A Zargari 

Faculty of Science K. Djevabe 

Faculty of Engineering A. Badakhchan 

Faculty of Theology M Mohammadi 

Faculty of Veterinary Medicine Dr A Rafie 

Faculty of Forestry A Asm 

Faculty of Public Health Dr 31 A Faghih 

Faculty of Business Administration Dr F Akbari 

Faculty of Education Dr A 31 Kardan 

Attached Institute 

TadJ Pahlavi Cancer Institute POB 1154 Teheran Dir 
Dr A Habibi 

Teheran University Nuclear Centre POB 2989 Teheran 
f 1958 research in various nuclear sciences and train 
ing and advice on peaceful applications of atomic 
energy Acting Dir H Rouhamnejad 


COLLEGES 

Abadzn Institute of Technology Abadan, f 1938 re- 
organized 1956 and 1962 undergraduate courses b sc. 
degrees in Petroleum Technology Petroleum Engine 
ermg Chemical Engineering Gas Engineering Basin ess 
Administration and Accounting postgraduate courses 
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in Petroleum Technology and Business Administration 
and Accounting; library of 12,000 vols.; Pres. K. 
Kormi, ph.d.; Vice-Pres. R. Babaynn; 35 teachers. 

Art College: Ahwaz. 

College des Beaux Arts: Teheran; fine arts, music, drama, 
dancing. 

Ecole Supgrieure des Posies, Tglggraphes et Telephones: 

Centre d’Emission Pahlevi, Teheran; f. 1939; Dir.-Gen. 
Mohamed Hoveyda. 

Forestry and Range School: Gorgan; f. 1957 to provide 
trained staff for the scientific management and develop- 
ment of forests, fisheries and ranges; Dir. R. Hog- 
hooghi; 36 teachers, 340 students. 


Military Academy: Teheran; Departments of Military 
History, Military Science and Tactics, International 
Relations and Treaties, General Engineering Science, 
Physics and Electronics, Military Armaments, Nuclear 
Warfare. 

Teheran Polytechnic: Teheran; has five Institutes giving 
four-year courses in Civil, Mechanical, Petro-Chemical, 
Electrical, Electronic and Textile Engineering. Dir. Dr. 
Mohammad J. Jadbabaie, ph.d. 

Number of students: 900 men, 14 women. 

School of Mapping and Surveying: P.O.B. 1844, Mahrabad, 
Teheran; f. 1965; a department of the National 
Cartographic Centre for training surveyors; Dir. E. 
Falakchahi. 

Trade School : Shiraz; 39 trades are taught. 
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PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Iraq is bounded on the north by Turkey on the east by 
Iran on the south by Kuwait and the Persian Gulf on the 
south west by Saudi Arabia and Jordan, and on the north 
west by Syria The actual frontier lines present one or two 
unusual featnres In the first place there exists between 
Iraq Kuwait and Saudi Arabia a neutral rone Thom 
boidal m shape which is devised to facilitate the migra 
tions of pastoral nomads who cover great distances each 
year m search of pasture for their animals and who move 
regularly between several countries Hence the stabilization 
or closing of a frontier could be for them a matter of 
fife and death. Secondly the frontier with Iran in its 
extreme southern portion below Basra follows the course 
of the Shatt al Arab channel but instead of running mid 
way down the river course as is more usual the frontier 
lies at the left (east) bank placing the whole of the river 
within Iraq Thirdly the inclusion of the northern prov 
ince of Mosul within Iraq was agreed only in i 9*6 Because 
of its oil deposits this territory was in dispute between 
Turkey Syria and Iraq Again the presence of large nnm 
bets of migratory nomads journeying each season between 
Iran Turkey Syria and Iraq was a farther complicating 
factor 

The old name of Iraq (Mesopotamia «land between the 
rivers) indicates the main physical aspect of the country — 
the presence of the two river valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates which merge in their lower courses On the 
eastern side of this double valley the Zagros Mountains of 
Persia appear as an abrupt wall overhanging the nvenne 
lowlands particularly in the south below Baghdad North 
of the latitude of Baghdad the nse to the mountains is 
more gradual with several intervening hill ranges such as 
the Jebel Hanuift These ranges are fairly low and narrow 
at fast with separating lowlands but towards the main 
Zagros topography becomes more imposing and summits 
over ro ooo ft in height occur This region lying north and 
east of Baghdad is the ancient land of Assyria and nowa 
days the higher hill ranges lying in the extreme east are 
called Iraqi Kurdistan since many Kurdish tribes Inhabit 
them. 

On the western side of the nver valley the land rises 
gradually to form the plateau which continues into Syria 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia and it3 maximum height in Iraq 
“ about 3 ooo It la places It is possible to trace a cliff for 
mation where a more res stant bed of rock stands out 
prominently and from this the name of the country is said 
to be derived (Arabic Iraq = cliff) There is no sharp geo- 
graphical break between Iraq and its western ne ghbours 
comparable with that between Iraq and Iran the frontier 
lines are artificial 

It remains to describe the valley region itself and the 
two rivers The Tigris i 150 nules in length (1 85a km ) 
rises in Turkey and is joined by numerous and often large 
tributaries both in Turkey and Iraq The Euphrates 
1 400 miles in length (2 350 km ) also nsea in Turkey and 
nows first through Syria and then Iraq joining the Tigris 
m its lower course at Qarna to form the stream known as 
toe Shatt al Arab which is 115 miles (185 km ) in length 
Unlike the Tigns the Euphrates receives no tributaries 
Qanng its passage of Iraq Above the region of Baghdad 

,, 11 vers flow in well-defined channels with retaining 
valley walls Below Baghdad however the vestiges of a 


retaining valley disappear and the nvers meander over 
a vast open plain with only a slight drop in level — in places 
merely 8 or 10 feet in 100 miles Here the rivers are raised 
on great levees or banks of silt and mud (which they them 
selves have laid down) and now lie several feet above the 
level of the surrounding plain One remarkable feature is 
the change to relative level of the two nver beds — water 
can be Jed from one to the other according to the actual 
distnet and this possibility utilised by irrigation engineers 
for many centimes still remains the basic principle of 
present day development At the same time the courses 
of both nvers can suddenly alter A flood may breach the 
wall of the levee and the water then pours out on to the 
lower lying plain inundating many square miles of tem 
tory Ultimately the river finds a new course and builds a 
fresh levee Old nver channels fully or partially abandoned 
by the nver are thus a feature of the Mesopotamian low 
land associated with wide areas of swamp lakes and sand 
bare The Tigns though narrower than the Euphrates is 
swifter and carries far more water 

As the sources of both nvere lie in the mountains of 
Turkey the current is very fast and upstream navigation 
is difficult in the middle and upper reaches In spring 
following the melting of snows in Asia Minor both nvere 
begin to nse reaching a maximum in Apnl (Tigns) and 
May (Euphrates) The spring is a very anxious time since 
floods of 12 to 20 feet occur and 32 feet is known— this in 
a region where the land may fall only xo feet or less in level 
over 50 miles Immense areas are regularly inundated 
levees often collapse and villages and roads where these 
exist must be built on high embankments The Tigns is 
particularly liable to sudden flooding and can nse at the 
Tate of one foot per hour Contrasts with the Nile al Egypt 
will be noted The latter nver is confined in a steep-sided 
valley over most of its length and floods do not spread far 
away from the nver In lower Iraq on the other hand wide 
expanses are mandated every year eg asm early 1954 
when a flood of 30 ft. occurred and many thousands were 
rendered homeless 

The summers are overwhelmingly hot with shade tem 
peratures of over »o*F and many inhabitants retire 
during the heat of the day to underground rooms "'inters 
may be surprisingly cold frost though very rare at Basra 
can be severe in the north Sudden hot spells during winter 
are another feature in the centre and south of Iraq Rain- 
fall is scanty over all of the country except for the north 
east (Assyria) where 15 to 25 inches occur — enough to 
grow crops without irrigation Elsewhere farming is en 
tirely dependent upon irrigation from nver water The 
great extent of standing water in many parts of Iraq leads 
to an unduly high air humidity which explains the 
notorious reputation of the Mesopotamian summer 

The unusual physical conditions outlined present a 
number of obstacles to human activity The flood waters 
are rather less manageable than in Egypt, and there is 
less of the regular deposition of thick nch ait that is such 
a feature of the Nile The effects of this are strikingly 
visible in the relatively small extent of land actually culti- 
vated — at most only one sixth of the potentially cultivable 
territory and 3 per cent of the total area of the country 
The population of about fi million is about a quarter of 
that of Egypt Because of the easy availability of agncul 
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tural land, wasteful, "extensive” farming methods are 
often followed, giving a low yield. On the whole, Iraq is 
underpopulated, and could support larger numbers of 
inhabitants. 

A feature of the last few years has been the use of oil 
royalties (now over /200 million per annum) for national 
development schemes, particularly in irrigation. New 
barrages are in construction along the main rivers and 
their tributaries, the most important recent works being 
the Wadi Tharthar Scheme, the Dokan Dam, and the 
Derbendi Khan Dam; besides providing irrigation water 
this scheme allows the drawing oil of flood waters and has 
effectively reduced any further risk of disastrous flooding. 
With the completion of Phase I of the Wadi Tharthar 
scheme, the liability to flooding has been greatly dimin- 
ished. This has meant great changes, especially in the 
Baghdad region. Buildings and roads need no longer 
always be placed on embankments. 

The unusual physical conditions have greatly restricted 
movement and the development of communications of all 
kinds. In the upper reaches of the rivers boat journeys can 
only be made downstream, whilst nearer the sea the rivers 
are wider and slower but often very shallow. Roads are 
difficult to maintain because of the floods, and the railways 
have two differing gauges — standard and metre; the 
latter is however in process of replacement and with 
decreased risk of flooding, standard gauge has been laid 
between Baghdad and Basra via Kut. The effect has 
been to leave in isolation many communities that have 
differing ways of life and even differing languages and 
religious beliefs. Numerous minority groups are hence a 
feature of Iraa. 


In the marshes of the extreme south there are com* 
munities of Arabs who spend most of their lives in boats 
and rafts. Other important minorities live in, or close to, 
the hill country of the north: the Kurds, who number over 
one million and migrate extensively into Syria, Turkey, and 
Iran; the Yazidis of the Jebel Sinjar; the Assyrian Chris- 
tians (the name refers to their geographical location, and 
has no historical connection); and various communities of 
Uniate and Orthodox Christians. As well, there were im- 
portant groups of Jews — more than in most other Muslim 
countries — though since the establishment of the State of 
Israel much emigration has taken place. It should also be 
noted that whilst the majority of the Muslims follow 
Shi’a rites, the wealthier Muslims are of Sunni adherence. 

Ethnically, the position is very complicated. Thenortkern 
and eastern hill districts contain many racial elements— 
Turki, Persian, and proto-Nordic, with Armenoid strains 
predominating. The pastoral nomads of western Iraq are, 
as might be expected, of fairly unmixed Mediterranean 
ancestry, like the nomads of Syria, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia; but the population of the riverine districts of Iraq 
shows a mixture of Armenoid and Mediterranean elements. 
North of the Baghdad district the Armenoid strain is 
dominant, but to the south, it is less important, though 
still present. 

Arabic is the official and most widely used language. 
Kurdish and dialects of Turkish are current in the north, 
whilst variants of Persian are spoken by tribesmen in the 
east. An estimate, probably over-generous to the Arabic 
speakers, puts the relative numbers at: Arabic, 79 per cent, 
Kurdish, 16 per cent, Persian, 3 per cent, and Turkish, 
2 per cent of the total population. 


HISTORY 


Iraq was one of the earliest centres of civilisation. Before 
3000 b.c., the Sumerians, a people of problematical origin, 
had established in the alluvial areas of the south a complex 
society based on irrigation and agriculture. In about 
2500 b.c., one of the small Sumerian city states, Lagash, 
forced into transient union with itself four of its rivals and 
even extended its rule over parts of Elam (S.W. Persia). 
Not long afterwards, Lugalzaggisi, the lord of Umma, 
conquered the whole of the delta region. His empire fell 
when the Akkadians, a Semitic race settled to the im- 
mediate north of Sumer, in the area around Babylon, rose in 
revolt and founded a state which reached to the Mediter- 
ranean. Akkadian rule soon collapsed under the assault of 
the Elamites and of "Manda” tribesmen from the northern 
mountains. After some two or three centuries of chaos, a 
new empire was created in southern Iraq. In the time of 
the great king Hammurabi it attained a high degree of 
splendour, only to crumble in its turn before the advance of 
invaders from the north and east, amongst them the 
Kassites, who subdued Sumer and Akkad in about 
1600 b.c. Henceforward, for a thousand years, southern 
Iraq was to play a subordinate role. 

In the north, new powers were emerging, first of all, 
Mitanni, perhaps the earliest state to use iron on a large 
scale for military purposes. The Mitannians seem to have 
occupied or, at least, often invaded northern Iraq during 
the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries b.c. At last their 
rule disintegrated under constant pressure from the 


Hittites of Asia Minor, whose influence, in the years 
following the reign of their great king Shubbiluliuma 
(e. 1390-1350 b.c.), was advanced almost to the Persian 
Gulf. Meanwhile, on the higher reaches of the Tigris, the 
war-like Assyrians, who hastened the decline of Mitanni and 
the Hittite empire, embarked from time to time on a career 
of conquest destined to be of brief duration, as ..under 
Adad-nirari I (c. 1300 b.c.) and Tiglath-pileser I (c. 
1200 b.c.), broke the power of Urartu, a great highland 
kingdom in the region of Lake Van (ninth-eighth centuries 
b.c.) and created the most terrible military machine that 
the world had yet known. In the reign of Ashur-nasir-pal II 
(883-859 b.c.) Assyrian ambition burst forth to form an 
empire which, during the years of its splendour. (883— 
626 b.c.), embraced Urartu and other Armenian territories, 
Babylonia, Syria, Egypt and large areas of Persia. An army 
of unprecedented efficiency, mass-deportations on a vast 
scale, relentless cruelty, a regime of rigid and despotic 
centralisation — these features of Assyrian rule evoked the 
bitter enmity of the subject peoples, who, when the empire 
weakened as a result of incessant warfare and of Scythian 
invasion from the north, rose in combined revolt and 
sacked Nineveh in 612 b.c. Iraq now became the centre of a 
neo-Babylonian state which, under Nebuchadnezzar (604- 
562 b.c.), included much of the Fertile Crescent, but was 
soon to fall before the Persians, who seized Babylon m 
539—538 b.c. Thereafter, Iraq was a mere province of the 
vast Achaemenid empire, which extended from Asia Minor 
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to the Punjab in north-west India and from southern 
Russia to Egypt Alexander the Great brought Persian role 
to an end in a senes of brilliant campaigns (334-327 B C.) 
After hia death in 323 b c ., one of his generals, Seleneas, 
controlled most of the Asiatic lands which the congueror 
had dominated The Seleucids maintained their hold on 
Iraq for more than a hundred years and then in the course 
of prolonged warfare, lost it to the Partisans, who during 
the thud and second centimes b c founded a powerful 
state fn Persia Under the Parthians Iraq was a frontier 
province over against the might of Rome To the north and 
west of Mesopotamia a line of strong fortresses, e g , 
Canhae (Harran), Edessa (modern Urfa), Diyarbakir, 
Dara Nisibm, marked the ground where the rival armies 
fought At Carrhae, in 54 b c , the Parthian horsemen 
severely defeated the Romans but from the time of 
Augustus until the reign of the Emperor Trajan there was 
no major war between the two states Between ad 113 
and 117, Trajan conquered much of Iraq yet his successor, 
Hadrian felt that it would be too expensive to defend the 
new territories and so abandoned them Rome resumed 
the offensive under Marcus Aurelius (162-166), Septimms 
Severn (195-199) and Caracalla (216-218), her role being 
now extended from the middle Euphrates to the Khahnr 
nver The Parthian domination came to an end in 224 
owmg to internal revolt m Persia the emergence of the 
Sasamd rdgime now began In 260. Sapor I crushed the 
Romans in battle near Edessa and captured the Emperor 
Valenan The endless frontier hostilities flared out once 
more into violent war under Diocletian, Constantius and 

J ulian (third-fonrth centimes), the Romans being forced 
ack behind the line of the Euphrates The conflict then 
died down for more than a hundred years and was not 
resumed on a large scale until the Sasamd state recovered 
much of its old vigour under Kobad I (488-531) and 
Khusrau Anushirvan (531-579) The prolonged warfare of 
the sixth-seventh centuries came to an end noth the 
brilliant campaigns of the Byzantine Emperor Heraclms in 
Armenia and Iraq (622-628) Byzantium and Persia were 
by now exhausted and in the meantime a formidable danger 
had arisen in the far south. 


MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

The prophet Muhammad (d. 632) had created at Mecca 
and Medina a religions and political organization that 
aroused powerful forces long latent in Arabia, The Arab 
nomads of the great desert, umted within the community of 
Islam, were forbidden to pursue their ancient tribal feuds 
The restless energy thus concentrated in the Muslim state 
found an outlet in war outside Arabia By 634 the Arab 
wamors had begun the conquest of Iraq The battle of 
Qadisiya in 637 led to the fall of the Persian capital, 
Ctesiphon, in June of that year A further battle at J alula 
marked the end of Sasamd power in Iraq although 
resistance continued in the north until the Arabs took 
Mosul in 641 Kufa and Basra became the two great 
gamson cities on which Muslim rule in Iraq was to be based 
for the next hundred years 

The murder of the Cahph * Uthman in 656 brought about 
* civil war between his successor, Ah, and Mu awiya a 
kinsman of 'Uthman, who had long been governor of Syria 
After an indecisive battle at Siffin in 657 the two rivals 
had recourse to arbitration, as a result of which at Adhrnh 
* D January 659 both men were deposed from their respec- 
v]'®P6 sl b 0 u s a judgment which deprived 'All of his real 
*»tus as Caliph and Mu awiya of a pretension to that 
Mice which as yet he had not ventured openly to avow 
2 he outcome of the conflict remained uncertain during the 
h«xt two years, until at length the murder of 'All at Kufa in 
January 66 r left the way clear for Mu awiya to become 
^anpn The war revealed that effective power within the 


new empire was passing from Mecca and Medina to the 
great gamson cities where the main Arab armies were 
stationed ‘All had been obliged to go from the Hijar to 
Iraq, his chief support coming from Kufa Mu'awiya relied 
for his success on the strength of Syria The real issue had 
been whether Iraq or Syna should be the metropolitan 
province of the empire With the emergence of Mu’ awiya as 
Caliph in 661, the question was decided, for almost a 
hundred years, m favour of Syna During the period of the 
Umayyad dynasty (66r-75o) Iraq became the centre of the 
movement known as the Shi atu 'All, 1 e "the party of 
‘All ’. Born amongst the Arabs themselves, it assumed at 
first the form of a 'legitimist” opposition to Umayyad rule, 
asserting that the Caliphate should of right belong to the 
descendants of 'All, the son in law of the Prophet- As a 
purely Arab and political faction, resting to a large degree 
on the bitter dislike of Iraq for the hegemony of Syna, it 
was to meet with failure, for the armies of Kufa and Basra 
could not overcome the military pre-eminence of the 
Syrians At Karbala in October 680, Husain, the son of 
‘All, fell in battle against the Umayyad forces in Iraq 
This event, by giving to the Shi'a an illustrious martyr. 
Inaugurated a new and rapid growth of the party, not on 
the political level but as a religions sect 


UMAYYAD RULE 

The Umayyad state was based on the fundamental 
assumption that a vast subject population, non Muslim 
and non-Arab, would continue indefinitely to yield tribute 
to a dominant Arab and Muslim wamor aristocracy, the 
revenues derived from the conquered territories and from 
the Jttya, f e the poll tax imposed on those who did not 
belong to the faith of the prophet, being shared out 
amongst the members of that aristocracy. Whether from a 
genuine acceptance of the new religion or from motives of 
self interest, e g to escape the poll tax and to secure the 
financial, economic and social privileges of the Arab 
Muslims, the subject peoples began to adopt Islam The 
revenues of the state fell and the decline could not be made 
good through the acquisition of rich new lands, for the age 
of rapid conquest was over Since Muhammad had declared 
all Muslims to be equal, the new converts or Mawali, 
demanded that the Arabs concede to them a due participa- 
tion in the rewards of empire When it became clear that 
the Arab aristocracy meant to defend its pensions, ptm 
leges and other exclusive rights — the available resources of 
the state were insufficient to meet the claims of the ever- 
increasmg numbers of Mawali — a crisis of the first magm 
tude threatened the Umayyad regime The Mawali now 
gave their allegiance to the Shi a, transforming the move- 
ment into a means for the expression of their social and 
economic gnevances against the established order arid, at 
the same time, remoulding it as a religious sect which 
embraced ideas not of Muslim origin but derived from their 
previous Christian Jewish and Zotoastnan traditions This 
radical change in the Shi a was already visible m the years 
685-687, when a senous revolt occurred at Kufa m the 
name of Muhammad ibn al Hanafiya, a son of ‘ Ali by a wife 
other than Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, The 
Umayyad Caliph ‘Umar II (7x7-720) introduced a senes of 
financial reforms designed to conciliate the Mawali, a 
policy which met with only a transient success, for the 
ultimate effect of his measures was to increase the expen di 
tnre and lower the revenue of the state Disillusionment 
grew apace amongst the non Arab Muslims An efficient 
propaganda machine, known nnder the name of the 
Hashimiya, made its appearance in Iraq, its task being to 
disseminate extreme Shii ideas In 7:6 control of this 
organisation fell into the hand3 of Muhammad ibn *Ah 
fbn al 'Abbas descended from an nude of the 'Prophet Its 
chief centre of activity was in the great frontier province of 
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Khurasan, in north-east Persia, where Arab colonies from 
Basra and Kufa had settled in about 670. Abu Muslim, a 
Persian Mawla of Iraq, was sent to Khurasan as confidential 
agent of the Hasbimiya in 743 and there raised the standard 
of revolt against the Umayyads. Syria, long since weakened 
by fierce tribal feuds amongst the Arabs, could not with- 
stand the storm. In 750 Umayyad rule came to an end and 
was replaced by that of the ' Abbasid dynasty, while Iraq at 
last achieved her ambition of becoming the dominant 
province of the empire. 

‘ABBASID RULE 

The 'Abbasid caliphs had now an immediate and urgent 
task to perform. It was impossible for them to govern as 
the representatives of the more advanced elements in the 
Shi'a, when most of their Muslim subjects were of the 
Sunni or orthodox faith. The second ‘Abbasid, al-Mansur 
(754-775), the real founder of the new regime, therefore 
abandoned the extremists who had done so much to bring 
his house to power. He also built a new garrison city in 
Iraq for his main army, the hard core of which consisted 
largely of regiments from Khurasan. This capital of the 
'Abbasid empire, Baghdad, soon developed into a great 
emporium of trade and a political centre of vast import- 
ance. An autocratic caliph, claiming divine authority for 
his power, which rested on regular armed forces and was 
exercised through a paid bureaucracy; a cosmopolitan 
ruling class of officials and landowners, of merchants and 
bankers; the 'Ulama, i.e. the hierarchy of religious scholars, 
jurists, teachers and dignitaries — these were the main 
characteristics of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, which for a time 
brought to Iraq and, indeed, to the Islamic state as a whole 
a splendid prosperity derived from a flourishing agriculture 
and industry and from the lucrative transit trade between 
India and the Mediterranean. 

It was in regard to political unity that the ‘Abbasid 
empire proved most vulnerable. The relative cohesion 
which the Muslim state had enjoyed owing to the domin- 
ance of the Arab warrior aristocracy did not survive the 
revolution of 750. The new dynasty sought to use the 
Muslim faith itself as a means of binding together the 
varied ethnic and social elements of the population, but 
the attempt was soon shown to be a failure. After the death 
of Harun ar-!Rashid (789-809), whose reign marked the 
apogee of ‘Abbasid power, civil war broke out between his 
sons Amin and Ma'mun, the former depending largely on 
the support of Iraq, the latter on the strength of Persia and, 
above all, on the troops of Khurasan. The conflict was, in one 
sense, a battle between Persia and Iraq for pre-eminence 
within the empire. Ma'mun conquered Baghdad in 8x5, but 
for a time considered the idea of making Marv in Khurasan 
his capital, a project which he abandoned only when he 
realised that it would lead to repeated revolt in Iraq. In 
August 819 he returned to Baghdad. 

Persia, disappointed in its hopes, now began to break 
away from the caliphs of Baghdad. Local dynasties made 
their appearance in the east, the Tahirids in 820, the 
Saffarids in 867, the Samanids in c. 892. A similar process 
occurred in the west, Spain after 756, Morocco after 78S, 
Tunisia after 800 being virtually independent of Baghdad. 
In 868 the dynasty of the Tulunids arose in Egypt. The 
more extreme elements of the Shi'a were also active, 
especially in Persia and the neighbouring regions, inspiring 
repeated insurrections against the 'Abbasid regime, as in 
755. 767, 776- 7S9 and S16-837. Southern Iraq suffered 
heavily in the revolt of the Negro slaves known as Zanj 
(S69-8S3), Basra being sacked in 871. The Qarmatians, a 
religious movement of communistic and revolutionary 
tendencies, founded a strong regime of their own in the 
province of Bahrain (now called al-Hasa) and for most of 
the tenth century carried out frequent raids into Iraq. 


Meanwhile, at Baghdad, since the reigns of al-Mu'tasim 
(833-842) and al-Wathiq (842-847), power had fallen 
gradually into the hands of the army commanders and the 
imperial guards, who by this time consisted, to an ever 
greater degree, of Turkish Mamluks and were able to 
appoint and depose the caliphs at their will. Iraq fell at 
length under the domination of Daylamite mountain 
dwellers from the region south of the Caspian Sea, Shi'i in 
religion and led by a family of condoiiiere chieftains, the 
Buwaihids, who, after subduing most of western Persia, 
occupied Baghdad in 945. Buwaihid rule — a period of the 
deepest degradation for the Caliphate, since the Commander 
of the Faithful was now a mere puppet obedient to the 
orders of a Shi'i — lasted until 1055. It then collapsed before 
the assault of Turks from the steppe lands beyond the 
Oxus, who, under the guidance of the Seljuqs, a family also 
of condotlicre origin, overran Persia and then seized 
Baghdad. The Seljuq Turks were Sunni Muslims and then- 
success was not unwelcome amongst the orthodox, who 
regarded it as a liberation from the yoke of the Shi'i 
Buwaihids. Yet the Caliph, although treated with defer- 
ence, was still only in name the head of the state, all 
effective power being concentrated in the bands oi the 
Seljuq Sultan. After the death of Malik Shah in 1092, 
dynastic dissension and revolt amongst the Turkish tribes- 
men brought about a rapid decline of the new regimo and 
the rise of succession states ruled by princes or by officers of 
the Seljuq house. In Iraq a series of nine Seljuq sultans 
ruled from 1118-94, almost all of them fated to die a 
violent death in conflict with rival claimants or with their 
Atabegs, i.e. amirs, who were the most powerful figures in 
the land. Some of these Atabegs established independent 
principalities of their own, e.g. the Zangid dynasty at 
Mosul, which played an important role in arousing the 
Muslims to defend Islam against the Christian Crusaders in 
Syria. The last Seljuq Sultan of Iraq, Tughril (1177-94), was 
defeated in battle with the Turkish ruler of Khwarizm (the 
region of Khiva, south of the Aral Sea). The victor, 
Takash (1172-1200), and his successor, 'Ala'ad-Din 
Muhammad (1200-20), sought to extend their rule over 
Iraq, but, before this ambition could be realised, the 
Mongols destroyed the power of the Khwarizm shahs. 

By 1220 the great conqueror -Jenghiz Khanjhad overrun 
all Transoxania and was threatening to invade Persia. His 
death in 1227 led to a long pause in the Mongol advance. 
In 1253 Hul&kii, a grandson of Jenghiz Khan, moved west- 
ward in force, captured Baghdad in 1258 and thus made an 
end of the 'Abbasid Caliphate. The devastation -wrought by 
the Mongols in Iraq was severe. There now occurred a 
breakdown of civil government. Grave damage had been 
done to the irrigation system, and Bedouin tribes en- 
croached more and more on the settled areas. Subordinated 
henceforth to the Mongol Khan of Persia, Iraq became a 
mere frontier province bereft of all its former wealthy and 
splendour. On the death of the Mongol Khan Abu Sa'id in 
1336, Iraq, after a brief period of confusion, passed into the 
hands of a new dynasty, the Jala’irids, who ruled over the 
land until the early years of the fifteenth century. During 
this period Baghdad suffered another dire blow, when in 
1401 Timur Beg sacked it with merciless severity. The 
Jala’irid regime did not long outlast the death of Timur in 
1405. To the north of Iraq, around Lake Van, a powerful 
Turcoman confederation, known as the Black Sheep (Kara 
Koyunlu) was rising into prominence. The Turcomans 
defeated the last Jala’irid, Ahmed, and created a new 
state which, under Jihan Shah (1444-67), extended from 
Tabriz to the Shatt al-'Arab. The power of the Kara 
Koyunlu soon collapsed in war with a rival Turcoman 
confederation, that of the Ak Koyunlu (White Sheep), who, 
led by their famous chieftain, Uzun Hasan (1423^-7°)' 
crushed Jihan Shah and took over the territories which he 
had ruled. Dynastic quarrels brought about a rapid dis- 
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integration of the White Sheep ascendancy In the years 
U 99-I5QS the Safavid Isma'il (whose ancestors were 
hereditary masters of a powerful religious order notable 
tor its advanced Shi 1 teaching and, from their mam centre 
at Ardabil near the Caspian Sea, had fashioned there 
numerous adherents amongst the Turcoman tribes of Asia 
Minor into a formidable military movement) destroyed the 
now crumbling Ah Koyunlu regime, made himself Shah of 
Persia and also conquered Iraq To the Ottoman Sultan, 
the dissemination of Shii beliefs among the tubes of 
Anatolia was a menace which had to be eliminated for it 
threatened to undermine his own control in thatTegion, the 
Ottomans being Sunni 1 e orthodox Muslims Selim I 
made war on Shah Ismail in 1514 and so began a protracted 
conflict between the Ottomans and the Safavids which was 
to last, with long intervals of precarious peace until 1639 
Sultan Suleyman, in the course of his first campaign 
against Persia conquered Baghdad m 1534-35 

OTTOMAN IRAQ 

The Ottomans were to find Iraq a most difficult and 
expensive province to administer Religious animosities 
proved to be a constant source of trouble Northern Iraq 
and Kurdistan followed largely the Sunm faith Baghdad 
itself was divided in its allegiance between Sunni and 
Shi i Islam southern Iraq was a region under strong Shi f 
influence The task of restraining nomad tribes from raiding 
the settled lands was an endless and wearisome business 
Moreover, the tribes of the delta marshlands and of the 
mountainous areas close to the frontier with Persia were 
ever liable to rise in revolt against the administration 
From time to time Iraq was the scene of warfare between 
the Ottomans and the Safavids, e-g , in the years 157&-90. 
and indeed came once more under Persian control, when 
Shah Abba3 (1587-1629) seized Baghdad m 1623 and 
retamed it in the face of a determined Ottoman counter- 
Oflensive in 1625/26 After a second attempt at reconquest 
in 1629/30 had failed, the Ottomans at last recovered 
Baghdad in 1638 and in the next year made peace with the 
Safavids 

As the Ottoman state fell into decline, the Sultan at 
Istanbul became less able to dominate the course of events 
in so distant a province as Iraq From about 1625 until 
1668 Basra and the Delta marshlands were in the hands 
of local chieftains independent of the Ottoman administra- 
tion at Baghdad, a state of a ff a ir s which recurred in the 
period 1694-1701 The appointment of Hasan Pasha to 
command at Baghdad in 1704 marked a new phase in the 
history of Ottoman Iraq The pashalik was to pass from 
himself to his son, then to the husbands of his grand- 
daughters, and thereafter to a senes of Mamluk governors 
raised and trained in the household of his immediate 
successors From 1704 to 283! the Sultan faded to enforce 
at Baghdad an appointment of his own choice Hasan 
Pasha died in 1723, just at the moment when the Ottomans 
had become involved in a new war against Persia His son. 
Ahmed Pasha, occupied Kcrmanshab, which Hasan him- 
self had seized in the first stage of the conflict, and then 
overran Hamadan and Lunstan, but these lands were lost 
once more to Persia when Nadir Shah in the years after 
I 7*9 invaded Iraq Baghdad itself withstood a siege in 
1733 and Mosul underwent the same experience in 1743 
The war brought much suffering to Iraq the province 
falhng as a result of frequent revolt amongst the restless 
tribesmen and the devastation caused by repeated cam- 
paigns, mto a state of anarchy None the less, Ahmed 
thsha remained throughout this period in firm control of 
•Baghdad and Basra and also exercised a strong influence 
over the affairs of Mosul and Kirkuk. He lived to see peace 
®ade with Persia in 1746 on terms which restored the 
general position to what it had been before the war A few 


months later, in 1747, he died, leaving no son to succeed him 
The palace household which his father had created and 
which be hunself had further developed contained Mamlnks 
recruited for the most part from Georgia, converted to 
Islam and trained in their youth for subsequent service in 
the administration of Iraq After a brief interval of con- 
fusion, in which the Porte tried to unpose its own nomineo 
but soon had to admit failure. Suleyman Agha, one of the 
Mamluks whom Hasan Pasha had bought and educated, 
became the governor of Baghdad and Basra, an office 
which he held with great success for twelve years until his 
death in 1762 Yet another Mamink, 'LTmr Agha, ruled 
Iraq from 1764 to 1775 Internal strife and a frontier war 
which led to a Persian occupation of Basra marked the 
period immediately following his death At length, in 
1780, the most famous of the Mamluk pashas, Suleyman 
the Great, assumed the government of Baghdad and Basra 
Much of his time was spent m curbing the Kurdish 
chieftains in the north and the Arab tribes, above all the 
powerful Muntafiq confederation in the south of Iraq 
From about 1790 he had to face the enmity of the formid- 
able Wahhabi state recently founded in central Arabia 
The raids of the Wahhabi tribesmen into Iraq intensified 
until in 1801 the great Shi 1 sanctuary of Karbala was taken 
and sacked The death of Suleyman »n the next year threw 
Iraq into even greater confusion There were further 
Wahhabi ratttas, e g against Najaf in 1803 and Basra in 
1804, and constant trouble with the tnbes along the 
Persian border It was only in 1B17 that the last of the 
Mamink pashas, Da'ud. secured control of the province 
and restored some semblance of order by repeated punitive 
campaigns against the Kurds and the nomads of the desert 
lands Meanwhile, reforms were being introduced at 
Istanbul which foreshadowed the end of the Mamink rtgime 
m Iraq. Selim III (1789-1807) and Mahmud II (rfioS-^g) 
sought to refashion the administration and the military 
forces of the empire on European lines The moment when 
the Ottoman Sultan would attempt to end the Mamluk 
system and regam direct possession of Iraq was now at 
hand Mahmud II sent 'All Ridha Pasha to perform this 
task in 1831 A severe outbreak of plague crippled the 
resistance of the Mamluks Da'nd Pasha was deposed, the 
Mamink regiments were at once exterminated A new 
phase in the history of Iraq was about to begin 


WESTERN INFLUENCE 

Although some of the European nations had long been 
in contact with Iraq through there commercial interests in 
the Persian Gulf, western influences were slow to penetrate 
mto the province By 1800 there was a British Resident at 
Basra and two years later a British Consulate at Baghdad 
France also maintained agents in these cities French and 
Italian religious orders had settlements in the land It was 
not, however, until after 1831 that signs oi more rapid 
European penetration became visible, such as steam boats 
on the nvera oi Iraq in 1836 telegraph lines from 1861 and 
a number of proposals for railways, none of which was to 
materialise for a long time to come The Ottoman govern- 
ment did much m the period between 1831 and 1850 to 
impose direct control over Kurdistan and the mountainous 
areas close to the Persian bordet, but the introduction, of 
reforms was not, in fact begun until in 1869 Midhat Pasha 
arrived at Baghdad Much of his work, performed fn the 
brief space of three years, proved to be superficial and ill- 
considered, yet he was able to set Iraq on a course from 
which there could be no retreat m the future A newspaper, 
military factories, a hospital, an almshouse, schools, a 
tramway, conscription for the army, municipal and 
administrative councils, comparative secunSy on the main 
routes and a reasoned policy Of settling tribesmen on the 
land — these achievements, however imperfect, bear solid 
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witness to the vigour of his rule. After his departure in 
1S72, reform and European influence continued to advance, 
although slowly. Postal sendees were much developed, a 
railway from Baghdad to Samarra was completed in 1914 
(part of the projected Baghdadbahn, which betokened the 
rapid growth of German interest in the Ottoman Empire) 
and the important Hindiya Barrage on the Euphrates was 
rebuilt between 1910 and 1913. The measures of reform 
and improvement introduced between 1S31 and 1914 must 
indeed be judged as belated and inadequate — the Iraq of 
1900 differed little from that of 1500 — yet a process of 
fundamental change had begun, which no regime, however 
inept, could reverse. 

In November 1914 Britain and the Ottoman Empire 
were at war. British troops occupied the Shaft al~’ Arab 
region and, under the pressure of war needs, transformed 
Basra into an efheient and well-equipped port. A prema- 
ture advance on Baghdad in 1915 ended in the retreat 
of the British forces to Kut, their prolonged defence of 
that town and, when all attempts to relieve it had failed, 
the capitulation to the Ottomans in April 1916. A new 
offensive launched from Basra in the autumn of that year 
brought about the capture of Baghdad in March 1917. 
Kirkuk was taken in 1918, but, before the Allies could 
seize Mosul, the Ottoman government sought and obtained 
an armistice in October. For two years, until the winter of 
1920, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces, acting 
through a civil commissioner, continued to be responsible 
for the administration of Iraq from Basra to Mosul, all the 
apparatus of a modem system of rule being created at 
Baghdad — e.g., departments of Land, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Agriculture, Irrigation, Police, Customs, Finance, 
etc. The new regime was Christian, foreign and strange, 
resented by reason of its very efficiency, feared and dis- 
trusted no less by those whose loyalties were Muslim and 
Ottoman than by important elements who desired self- 
determination for Iraq. The last phase of Ottoman 
domination in Iraq, especially during the years after the 
Young Turk Revolution in 1908, had witnessed a marked 
growth of Arab nationalist sentiment Local circles in Iraq 
now made contact with the Ottoman Decentralisation 
Party at Cairo, founded in 1912, and with the Young 
Arab Society, which moved from Paris to Beirut in 1913. 
Basra, in particular, became a centre of Arab aspirations 
and took the lead in demanding from Istanbul a measure of 
autonomy for Iraq. A secret organisation, al-‘Ahd (the 
Covenant) included a number of Iraqi officers serving in 
the Ottoman armies. The prospect of independence which 
the Allies held out to the Arabs in the course of the war 
strengthened and extended the nationalist movement. In 
April 1920 Britain received from the conference at San 
Remo a mandate for Iraq. This news was soon followed by a 
serious insurrection amongst the tribesmen of the south. 
The revolt, caused partly by instinctive dislike of foreign 
rule but also by vigorous nationalist propaganda, was not 
wholly suppressed until early in the next year. In October 
1920 military rule was formally terminated in Iraq. Ad 
Arab Council of State, advised by British officials and 
responsible for the administration now came into being and 
in March 1921 the Amir Faisal ibn Husain agreed to rule 
as King at Baghdad. His ceremonial accession took place 
on August 23rd, 1921. 

The Najdi (Saudi Arabian) frontier with Iraq was 
defined in the Treat}' of Mohammara in May 1922. Saudi 
concern over loss of traditional grazing rights resulted in 
further talks between Ibn Saud and the U.K. Civil Com- 
missioner in Iraq, and a Neutral Zone of 7,000 sq. km. was 
established adjacent to the western tip of the Kuwait 
frontier. No military or permanent buildings were to be 
erected in the zone and the nomads of both countries were 
to have unimpeded access to its pastures and wells. A 
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further agreement concerning the administration of this 
zone was signed between Iraq and Saudi Arabia in May 
1938. 

MODERN IRAQ 

Despite the opposition of the more extreme nationalists, 
an Anglo-Iraqi Treaty was signed on October 10th, 1922. It 
embodied the provisions of the mandate, safeguarded the 
judicial rights of foreigners and guaranteed the special 
interests of Britain in Iraq. Subsidiary agreements were 
to be made covering military co-operation, the status of 
British officials and also matters of justice and finance. 
An Electoral Law, published in May 1922, prepared the 
way for the choice of a constituent assembly, which met in 
March 1924 and, in the face of strong opposition by the 
nationalists, ratified the treaty with Britain. It accepted, 
too, an Organic Law declaring Iraq to be a sovereign 
state with a constitutional hereditary monarchy and a 
representative system of government. In 1925 the League 
of Nations recommended that the vilayet of Mosul, to 
which the Turks had laid claim, be incorporated into 
the new kingdom, a decision finally implemented in the 
treaty of July 1926 between the interested parties, Britain, 
Turkey and Iraq. By this year a fully constituted Parlia- 
ment was in session at Baghdad and all the ministries, 
as well as most of the larger departments of the administra- 
tion , were in effective Iraqi control. Moreover, the state now 
possessed a competent judicial organisation, a small army 
of about 7,500 men and a police force well equipped to deal 
with the refractory desert tribesmen. In r930 a new treaty 
was signed -with Britain, which established between the 
two countries a close alliance for a period of 25 years. 
The agreement provided for full consultation in foreign 
affairs and mutual aid in time of war. Iraq undertook to 
grant free passage for. British troops and all other needful 
facilities, recognizing the importance to Britain of its 
"essentiEd communications” in the region. British forces 
were also to hold two air bases at Shu'ayba and Habbaniya. 
On October 3rd, 1932 Iraq entered the League of Nations as 
an independent power, the mandate being now terminated. 

The difficulties which confronted the kingdom in the 
period after 1932 required much time and effort for their 
solution: e.g. the animosities between the Sunni Muslims 
and the powerful Shi’i tribes on the Euphrates, which 
tended to divide and embitter political life; the problem of 
relations with the Kurds, some of whom desired a state of 
their own, and with other minorities like the Assyrians; the 
complicated task of reform in land tenure and of improv- 
ment in agriculture, irrigation, flood control, public services 
and communications. As yet the government itself con- 
sisted of little more than a fagade of democratic forms 
concealing a world of faction and intrigue. The realities of 
the political scene were a xenophobe press often ill-informed 
and irresponsible, “parties” better described as cliques 
gathered around prominent personalities, a small ruling 
class of tribal sheikhs, landowners and the intelligentsia — 
lawyers, students, journalists, doctors, ex-officers — fre- 
quently torn by sharp rivalries. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the first years of full independence showed a 
rather halting progress towards efficient rule. The danger- 
ous nature of the tensions inside Iraq was revealed in the 
Assyrian massacre of 1933 carried out by troops of the 
Iraq army. Political intrigue from Baghdad had much to do 
with the outbreak of tribal revolt along the Euphrates in 
I 935/3 6 - The army crushed the insurrection without much 
trouble and then, under the leadership of General Bakr 
Sidqi and in alliance with disappointed politicians and 
reformist elements, brought about a coup d'ttat in October 
1936. The new rdgime failed to fulfil its assurances of re- 
form, its policies alienated the tribal chieftains and gave 
rise to serious tensions even within the armed forces, 
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tessxm?. winch led to the assassination of Bakr Sidqi m 
August 1927 

Of vast importance for Iraq was the rapid development 
of the oil industry during these years Concessions were 
granted in 1925, *932 and 193S to the Iraq, Mosul and 
Basra Petroleum Companies Oil had been discovered m 
the Kirkuk area in 1927 and by the end of 1934 the Iraq 
Petroleum Company was exporting crude oil through two 
12 inch pipelines, one leading to Tnpoli and the other to 
Haifa. Exploitation of the Mosul and Basra fields did not 
begin on a commercial scale until after World War II 

In 1937 Iraq joined Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan in 
the Sa dabad Pact which arranged for consultation in all 
dispotes that might affect the common interests of the four 
states. A treaty signed with Persia in July 1937 “d ratified 
in the following year provided for the specific acceptance of 
the boundary between the two countries as it had been 
defined in 1914 Relations with Britain deteriorated in 
the period after 1937. mainly because of the growth of 
anti Zionist feeling and of resentment at British policy m 
Palestine German influence increased very much at this 
tim* in Iraq especially amongst those political and military 
circles associated with the army group later to be known as 
the Golden Square Ira q severed her diplom atic connections 
with Germany at the beginning of World War II, but m 
1941 the army commanders carried out a new coup d Hat, 
establishing, under the nominal leadership of Rashid ‘All 
af-Gaylam, a regime which announced its non belligerent 
intentions A disagreement over the passage of British 
troops through Iraq left no doubt of the pro-German 
sympathies ol the Gaylam government and led to hostilities 
that ended with the occupation of Basra and Baghdad in 
May 1941 Thereafter Iraq co-operated effectively with the 
Allied war effort and became an important base from 
which aid was sent northward through Persia to Russia 
In 1943 Iraq declared war on the Axis powers and in 1945 
signed the Charter of the United Nations 

Iraq, during the years after World War II, was to 
experience much internal tension and unrest Negotia- 
tions with Britain led to the signing at Portsmouth in 
January 1948 of a new Anglo-Iraqi agreement designed to 
replace that of 1930 and incorporating substantial con- 
cessions, amongst them the British evacuation of the air- 
bases at Shu'ayba and Habbamya and the creation of a 
joint board for the co-ordmation of all matters relating to 
mutual defence The animosities arising from the situation 
in Palestine called forth nots at Baghdad directed against 
the new agreement with Britain which were sufficiently 
disturbing to oblige the Iraqi Government to repudiate 
the Portsmouth settlement 


ARAB-ISRAEL WAR 1948 

Bith anti-Jewish and anti Western feeling so intense it 
was inevitable that troops should he sent from Iraq to the 
Arab-Israeli war which began on May 15th, ig^S The 
Iraqi troops shared in the hostilities for a period of just 
over two months, their participation terminating in a 
truce operative from July iBth Their final withdrawal 
irom Palestine did not commence, however, until April 
*949 Subsequently, there was a considerable emigration 
of Jews from Iraq to Israel, especially m the years 
*931-3* 

The expense of the wax against Israel, bad harvests the 
sS. 61 ? 1 in< * 1 S enc e of the people— all contributed to bnng 
«pont senous tensions resulting in noting at Baghdad in 
rw im P oslt, o n °f martial law until 

wooer 1953 None the less there were some favoorab ! e 
♦v / or the futnre — notably a large expansion, of. 
me ou industry Pipe lines were built to Tripoli in 1949 


and to Bamyas in Syria m 1952, the oil fields of Mosul and 
Basra were producing much crude petroleum by I95 I_ 5 2 * 
A National Development Board was created m 195° ant * 
became later, in 1953. a national ministry An agreement 
of February 1952 gave to the Iraq Government 50 per 
cent of the oil companies' profits before deductions for 
foreign taxes Abundant resources were thus available for 
development projects of national benefit (cf the flood 
control and irrigation works opened in Apnl 1956 on the 
Tigris at Samarra and on the Euphrates at Ramadi) 


THE BAGHDAD PACT 

Iraq, in the field of foreign relations, was confronted 
dunng these years with a choice between the Western 
powers eager to establish in the Middle East an organized 
pattern of defence, and the Soviet Union, entering at this 
time into a diplomatic propaganda and economic drive to 
increase her influence in the Arab lands Baghdad, in 
February 1955, made with Ankara an alliance for mutual 
co operation and defence Britain acceded to this pact 
in the following April, agreeing also to end the Anglo- 
Iraqi agreement of 1930 and to surrender her air bases at 
Shu ayba and Habbamya With the adherence of Pakistan 
in September and of Iran In October 1955 the so-called 
Baghdad Pact was completed a defensive cordon now 
existed along the southern fringe of the Soviet Union It 
was resolved, in November *955. to form a permanent 
Council of the Baghdad Pact and, in Apnl 1956, to create 
an organization which would counter Communist pene- 
tration and activities in the Middle East The USA also 
declared its wish to enter into close political, military, 
economic and technical liaison with the Council of the 
Baghdad Pact and its subordinate committees 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE SUEZ CRI8(8 

The outbreak of hostilities between Israel and Egypt on 
October 29th, 1956 and the armed intervention of British 
and French forces against Egypt (October 3ist-November 
fith) led to a delicate situation m Iraq where strong ele- 
ments were still opposed to all connections with the 
Western Powers Iraq indeed, broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with France on November 9th and announced that, 
for the immediate future at least, it could give no assurance 
oi taking part in further sessions of the Council of the 
Baghdad Pact, if delegates from Britain were present 

The attitude of the Baghdad government dunng the 
Suez ensis had provoked unrest in Iraq Disturbances at 
Najaf and Mosul resulted in some loss of life Student 
demonstrations against the Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt and the Israeli campaign in Sinai led the Iraqi 
government to close colleges and schools Martial law, 
imposed on October 31st, 1956, was not raised until May 

27th. 1957 

The tensions bom of the Suez ensis persisted for some 
time to come President Eisenhower, concerned over the 
flow of Soviet arms to Syria and Egypt, sought from 
Congress permission to use the armed forces of the United 
States to defend nations exposed to danger from coun- 
tries under the influence of international communism 
He also requested authorization to disburse 200 million 
dollars in economic and military aid to the Middle East 
states prepared to co-operate with the West This pro- 
gramme received the formal approval of th* Congress 
and Senate of the United States in March 1957 On March 
16th the USA pedged some 512,500000 of the funds 
available under the "Eisenhower Doctrine" to the Muslim 
members of the Baghdad Pact and also made it known 
that it would participate actively in the work of the 
military committee of the Pact 
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RELATIONS WITH SYRIA AND JORDAN 

At the time of the Suez crisis there had been sharp 
tension between Iraq and Syria. Pumping-stations located 
inside Syria and belonging to the Iraq Petroleum Company 
•were sabotaged in November 1956 with the result that 
Iraq suffered a large financial loss through the interruption 
in the flow of oil to the Mediterranean coast. Not until 
March 1957 did Syria allow the Iraq Petroleum Company 
to begin the repair of the pipelines. 

Since the Suez crisis of 1956 troops of Iraq and Syria 
had been stationed in Jordan as a precaution against an 
Israeli advance to the east. Iraq, in December 1956, 
announced that her troops would be withdrawn; the 
Syrian forces, however, still remained in Jordan. The fear 
that Syria might intervene in favour of the elements in 
Jordan opposed to King Hussein brought about further 
recriminations between Baghdad and Damascus. The 
danger of an acute crisis receded in April 1957, when the 
U.S.A. declared that the independence of Jordan was a 
matter of vital concern and underlined this statement by 
sending its Sixth Fleet to the eastern Mediterranean. 

THE ARAB FEDERATION, 1958 

The creation of the United Arab Republic embracing 
Egypt and Syria induced Iraq and Jordan to join together 
in the so-called Arab Federation on February 14th, 1958. 
The articles of federation allowed King Faisal of Iraq and 
King Hussein of Jordan to retain their sovereign power 
over their respective territories, but envisaged the uni- 
fication of their armed forces, foreign policies, diplomatic 
corps, educational systems and customs administration. 
Members chosen in equal numbers from the Parliaments of 
Iraq and Jordan would unite to form a Federal Legis- 
lature. The federal constitution was proclaimed in Baghdad 
and Amman on March 19th, 195S. At the beginning of 
August 1958 and as a result of events which had occurred 
meanwhile in Iraq (see below) King Hussein of Jordan 
made an official announcement, declaring that the Arab 
Federation was at an end. 

OVERTHROW OF THE MONARCHY 

King Faisal II, together with the Crown Prince of Iraq 
and General Nuri as-Sa'id, lost their lives in the course of 
a coup d’itdt begun on July 14th, 1958, by units of the 
Iraqi Army stationed near Baghdad. Iraq was now to 
become a Republic. Power was placed in the hands of a 
council of sovereignty exercising presidential authority 
and of a cabinet led by Brigadier ‘Abd al-Karim Kassem, 
with the rank of Prime Minister. By the first week in 
August the new regime in Iraq had received international 
recognition from most states, whether of the East or of 
the West. 

A struggle for power was now to develop between the 
two main architects of the July coup d'elal — Brigadier 
(later General) Kassem, the Prime Minister, and Colonel 
Aref, the Deputy Premier and Minister of the Interior. 
Colonel Aref was associated with the influential Baath 
Party and had shown himself to be a supporter of union 
between Iraq and the United Arab Republic. Now, in 
September 1958, he was dismissed from his offices and, in 
November, was tried on a charge of plotting against the 
interests of Iraq. As reconstituted in February 1959 the 
new regime might be described as hostile to the United 
Arab Republic and inclined to favour a form of inde- 
pendent nationalism with left-wing tendencies. 

On March Sth, 1959, Colonel Shawwaf, commanding the 
Iraqi forces at Mosul, banned a gathering of communist 
"peace-partisans”. Violent conflict followed in the streets 
of Mosul between the Communists and the Arab national- 


ists. A rebel "government” was now established at Mosul 
which called for the support of the nationalist elements. 
On March 9th, however, the Iraqi Air Force bombed htosul 
and the revolt was suppressed almost immediately. 

General Kassem announced the withdrawal of Iraq from 
the Baghdad Pact on March 24th, 1959. Since the revolu- 
tion of July 1958 Iraq’s adherence to the Pact had been 
little more than nominal. One result of this withdrawal 
was the termination of the special agreement exsting 
between Britain and Iraq since 1955 under the first article 
of the Baghdad Pact. On March 31st it was made known 
that the Royal Air Force contingent at Habbaaiyah 
would be recalled. 


PROBLEMS OF THE KASSEM REGIME 

Earlier in 1959 the Communist elements in Iraq had 
been refused representation in the government. The 
Communists operated through a number of professional 
organizations and also through the so-called People’s 
Resistance Force. Communist elements had infiltrated 
into the armed forces of Iraq and into the civil service. 
General Kassem now began to introduce measures which 
would limit Communist influence inside the government 
and administration of the country. In July 1959 fighting 
occurred at Kirkuk between the Kurds (supported by the 
People’s Resistance Force) and the Turcomons, with con- 
siderable loss of life. General Kassem, accusing the Com- 
munists of being responsible for this outbreak, now disarmed 
and disbanded the People’s Resistance Force. How strong 
the internal tensions had become in Iraq was underlined 
when, on October 7th, 1959, an attempt was made on the 
life of General Kassem. 

There was friction, too, in the field of external relations. 
In December 1959 Iraq claimed the return to herself of 
certain waterways outside the Iranian ports of Abadan, 
Khorramshahr and Khorzabad on the Shatt al-Arab. 
Iranian sovereignty over these waterways had been 
recognized by Iraq in a treaty of July 1937. I ran now re- 
jected the Iraqi demand for their return. 

General Kassem, in June 1961, laid claim to Kuwait on 
the ground that Kuwait, in former times, had been 
included in the Ottoman province of Basra. Reports of 
Iraqi troop movements in the region of Basra induced the 
Shaikh of Kuwait to appeal for armed assistance from 
Great Britain. At the beginning of July 1961 the Security 
Council of the United Nations met to consider a complaint 
from Kuwait to the effect that Iraq was threatening her 
independence and territorial integrity. 

REBELLION OF THE KURDS 

Much more important for the government at Baghdad 
was the fact that, in March 1961, a considerable section of 
the Kurdish population in northern Iraq rose in rebellion 
under Mustafa Barzani, the President of the Democratic 
Party of Kurdistan — a party established in 1958 after the 
return of Barzani from an exile occasioned by an earlier 
unsuccessful revolt in 1946. The refusal of the central 
regime at Baghdad to grant the reiterated Kurdish demands 
for an autonomous status had contributed greatly to 
bring about the new insurrection. Mustafa Barzani in 
March 1961, proclaimed an independent Kurdish state. By 
September 1961 the rebels controlled some 250 miles of 
mountainous territory along the Iraqi-Turkish and Iraqi- 
Persian frontiers, from Zakho in the west to Sulaimaniya 
in the east. The Kurds were able to consolidate their hold 
over much of northern Iraq during the course of 1962. 
Military operations tended, in these years, to follow a 
regular pattern — a spring and summer offensive by the 
government forces, with the ground then won being lost 
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a gam to the Knit's in the autumn and -winter The Kurds 
used guerilla tactics with much success to isolate and de- 
prive of supplies the government garrisons m the north 
By December 1963 Kurdish forces had advanced south 
towards the Kbanaqm area and the main road Unking 
Xraq with Iran The government troops found themselves 
m fact confined to the larger towns such as Kirkup. 
Snknmaniya and Khanaqm Negotiations for peace began 
near Snlaimamya m January 1964 and led to a cease fire 
on February 10th The national claims of the Kurds were 
to be recognized in a new provisional constitution for 
Iraq Moreover, a general amnesty would be granted 
by the Iraqi Government. The Kurdish tribesmen, how- 
ever, refused to lay aside their arms until their political 
demands had beeu given practical effect Despite the 
negotiation of this settlement it was soon to become clear 
that no final solution of the Kurdish problem was as yet 
insight 

FALL OF KASSEM 

A mili tary coup carried out in Baghdad on February 8th, 
1963 overthrew the regime of General Kassem, the 
General himself being captured and shot The coup arose 
out of an alliance between nationalist army officers and 
the Baath Party Colonel Aref was now raised to the office 
of President and a new cabinet created under Brigadier 
Ahmed Bair The Baath Party, founded in 1941 (m Syria) 
and dedicated to the ideas of Arab unity, socialism and 
freedom drew its mam support from the military elements, 
the intellectuals and the middle classes It was, however, 
divided m Iraq into a pro-Egyptian wing advocating 
muon with the United Arab Republic and a more inde- 
pendent wing disinclined to accept authoritarian control 
from Egypt, The coup of February 1963 was followed by 
the arrest of pro-Kassem and of Communist elements, by 
mass trials and a number of executions, by confiscations of 
property and by a purge of the officer corps and of the 
civil service 

A number of efforts were made, during the years 1963-65, 
to further the cause of Arab unification An agreement 
signed at Cairo on April 17th 1963, envisaged a federation 
of Egypt Syna and Iraq On September 2nd a communique 
stated that Syna and Iraq would create new committees 
to hasten defence co-operation between the two states A 
Supreme Defence Council for tbe forces of Syna and Iraq 
was in fact established on October 8th with General 
Ammash (Defence Minister of Iraq) as Commander in- 
Chief. On Way 26th, 1964, Iraq signed with the UAR an 
agreement establishing a Jomt Presidency Council, with 
a secretariat at Cairo Later in the same year, on October 
16th, President Aref of Iraq and President Nasser of tbe 
UA.R made it known that a unified political command 
would be created between their two states A farther 
announcement of December 20th, 1964 revealed that 
such a unified co mm a n d had in fact been brought into 
being The subsequent course of events in 1965 was to 
demonstrate that these measures to advance the cause of 
Arab unification had little prospect of achieving much 
immediate practical effect. 

MANOEUVRES OF THE BAATH PARTY 

same years saw in Iraq itself a conflict for control 
between the extremist and the more moderate Baath 
elements At the end of September 1963 tbe extremists 
dominated the Baath Regional Conned in Iraq An inter- 
national Baath Conference held at Damascus in October 
1963 strengthened the position of the extremists through 
its support of a federal muon between Syna and Iraq and 
approval of more radical and social and economic policies 
" further Baathist conference at Baghdad in November 
*963 enabled the moderates to elect a new Baath Regional 


Council in Iraq with their own adherents in control At 
this juncture the extremists attempted a coup d'itat, in 
the course of which air force elements attacked the 
Presidential Palace and the Ministry of Defence 

On 'November 18th 1963, President Aref assumed full 
powers m Iraq, with tbe support of the aimed forces, and 
a new Revolutionary Command was established at 
Baghdad Sporadic fighting occurred (November 18th- 
20th) between the government troops and the pro Baathist 
National Guard A main factor in tbe sudden fall of the 
Baathists was the attitude of the professional officer class 
Officers with Communist, Kassemite or pro Nasser sym- 
pathies, or with no strong political views or of Kurdish 
origin bad all been removed from important commands 
and offices The privileged position of the National Guard 
caused further resentment in the army The long drawn 
operations against the Kurds, the known dissensions 
within the Baathist ranks in Iraq and the intervention of 
Baath politicians from abroad in Iraqi affairs also contri- 
buted to discredit the extreme elements amongst the 
Baathists On November 20th, 1963, a new Cabinet was 
formed at Baghdad, consisting of officers, moderate 
Baathists, independents and non party experts 

THE ARAB SOCIALIST UNION 

On July 14th, 1964, President Aref announced that all 
pohtical parties would be merged in a new organization 
known as the "Iraqi Arab Socialist Union” At the same 
tune it was revealed that all banks and insurance com- 
panies, together with thirty-two important industrial 
concerns, would undergo nationalization The firms now 
nationalized included steel cement and tobacco concerns, 
flour mills, food industries, building material firms and 
tanneries 

In July 1965 a number of pro-Nasser ministers handed 
in their resignations At the beginning of September 1965 
a new administration came into being with Brigadier 
Aref Abd al-Razzaq as Prime Minister The Brigadier, 
reputed to be pro Nasser in his sympathies, attempted to 
seize full power in Iraq, but his attempted coup d'itat 
failed and on September 16th, he himself together with 
Some of his supporters, found refuge in Cairo On April 
13th, 1966, President Abd al-Salam Aref of Iraq was 
failed in a helicopter crash His brother. Major General 
Abd al Rahman Aref succeeded him as President with the 
approval of the Cabinet and of the National Defence 
Council In late June 1966 Brigadier Aref Abd al Razzaq, 
who had staged the unsuccessful coup d'itat of September 
1965 led a second abortive coup, which was foiled by the 
prompt action of President Aref 

KURDISH NATIONALISM 

The war against the Kurds, baited only for a short while 
by the cease-fire of February 1964, dragged out its in- 
conclusive course during 1964-66 Some of tbe fighting in 
December 1965 occurred close to the Iraq Iran border, 
leading to a number of frontier violations which gave rise 
to sharp tension between the two states during the first 
half of 1966 In June of 1966 Dr Abd al Rahman al 
Bazzaz, Prime Minister of Iraq since September 1965, 
formulated new proposals fOT a setlement of the conflict 
with the Kurds Kurdish nationalism and language would 
receive legal recognition, the administration was to be 
decentralized, allowing the Kurds to run educational, 
health and municipal affairs in their own districts, the 
Kurds would have proportional representation in Parlia- 
ment^ and in the Cabinet and the various state services; 
the Kurdish armed forces (some 15,000 strong) were to be 
dissolved Mustafa Barzam, the Kurdish leader, declared 
himself to be well disposed towards these proposals 
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During the second half of 1966 there was a marked 
improvement in the relations between Iraq and Iran. 
Incidents on the common frontier of the two states died 
down with the lull in the fighting between Iraqi troops and 
the Kurdish insurgents. President Aref of Iraq made an 
official state visit to Teheran in March 1967. A com- 
munique of March 19th declared that the two countries 
had agreed to continue negotiations for a joint oil explora- 
tion in the Naft Khaneh and Naft-i Shah border regions. 
Details of agreements on other issues, e.g., navigation 
rights and the collection of tolls in the Shatt al- Arab, 
demarcation of the Gulf continental shelf (important for 
the control of potential oil resources) and the status of 
Iranian nationals in Iraq, would be worked out by a joint 
committee. A cultural and trade agreement was also to be 
concluded between the two states. 

The troubles in Kurdistan had been in a state of 
quiescence since the rapprochement achieved between 
Mustafa Barzani and the then Prime Minister of Iraq, Dr. 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, in June 1966. Some progress 
was made thereafter, though only in a limited degree, 
towards the implementation of the June entente — e.g., the 
Cabinet which President Aref formed in May 1967, with 
himself as Prime Minister, contained members representing 
the interests of various elements in the political life of 
Iraq, including the Kurds. President Aref, on his return to 
Baghdad, in November 1967, after a visit to the North, 
re-affirmed his intentions to make available to the Kurds 
appointments of ministerial rank, to help -with the 
rehabilitation of the war-affected areas in Kurdistan and 
to work towards effective co-operation with the Kurds in 
the government of Iraq. During the first half of 1968 there 
were, however, reports of dissension amongst the Kurds 
themselves, with open violence between the adherents of 
Mustafa Barzani, the elements supporting Jalal Talabani, 
and the “Knights of Saladin”, a Kurdish force which the 
Baghdad government had recruited some years before in its 
efforts to bring the Kurds to order. 


OIL DISPUTES 

The winter of 1966-67 witnessed a dispute between Syria 
and the Iraq Petroleum Company — a dispute which was 
to have a serious effect on the oil revenues accruing to 
Iraq. The government at Damascus claimed that it had 
not been receiving from the I.P.C. the full amount of 
revenue due to it under an agreement reached in 1955. 
To compensate for the alleged loss of revenue, levied on 
oil carried across Sjrria from the I.P.C. fields in northern 
Iraq to ports on the Mediterranean coast, the Damascus 
government demanded large back payments, increased 
the transit charges, and envisaged also the imposition of a 
surcharge. The Iraqi government was also considering a 
request to the I.P.C. that oil production in Iraq be raised 
10 per cent. It was embroiled, moreover, in a long argument 
with the I.P.C. over concession areas confiscated from the 
company five years earlier, but as yet unsettled by the 
national oil organization created to take them over. On 
December 8th, 1966, Syria impounded the property of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company within its territories. The assets 
impounded embraced some 300 miles of pipeline, several 
pumping stations and the terminal installations at Baniyas 
on the coast of Syria. On December I2th-i3th Iraqi oil 
ceased to flow across Syria to Baniyas and to Tripoli. Iraq 
was thus confronted with a potential loss of revenue 
amounting to about £8 million per month. Several dele- 
gations from Baghdad went to Damascus in order to urge 
that a settlement be found for the dispute. Not until the 
beginning of March 1967, however, was a new agreement 
signed between the I.P.C. and the Syrian Government. It 
was announced early in May 1967 that the I.P.C. had also 


reached agreement in principle with the Iraqi Government 
on the royalties payable for the first quarter of 1967, when 
the pipeline across Syria was out of use. 

When the Arab-Israeli war broke out in June 1967, Iraq 
severed diplomatic relations with the U.S.A. and' with 
Britain after Arab charges that the two states had aided 
Israel in the war. She also banned the export of oil to 
Britain and the U.S.A. Substantial Iraqi army forces 
moved into Jordan, and remained there until January 
1971, when all but two brigades were withdrawn into Iraq. 

Problems connected with the production and export of 
oil constituted a major preoccupation of the Baghdad 
government during the period which followed the Arab- 
Israeli war. At the end of June supplies of Iraqi oil began 
to be moved once more from the pipeline terminals on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean — e.g., to the Turkish 
Republic, though not to Britain and the United States 
which remained under the embargo decreed at the time 
of the war. In August Iraq, Syria and the Lebanon 
resolved to allow the export of Iraqi oil to most of the 
countries of Europe, the United Kingdom being still 
subject, however, to the embargo. 

Relations with the West improved slightly during the 
autumn and -winter of 1967. The remaining off embargoes 
were gradually removed, and in December General Sabri 
led a military delegation to Paris. This was followed by 
President Aref’s official visit to France in February 1968, 
and in April France agreed to supply Iraq with 54 Mirage 
aircraft over the period 1969-73. In May diplomatic 
relations with the United Kingdom were resumed. 


THE 1968 COUP AND ITS AFTERMATH 

Throughout the first half of 1968 the regime conspicu- 
ously lacked popular support, being commonly thought to 
be both corrupt and inefficient, and the sudden bloodless 
coup d’itat of July 17th did not surprise many observers. 
General Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr, a former Prime Minister, 
became President; the deposed President Aref went into 
exile and his Prime Minister, Taher Yahya, was imprisoned 
on corruption charges. The new government, though still 
composed of Baath Party members, was expected to follow 
a moderate line within the Arab context, and the coup 
elicited a hostile reaction from Cairo and Damascus. Two 
ministers were influential Kurds, which -was also thought 
to be a significant development. 

Nothing came of this, however, for on July 30th the 
entire cabinet was dismissed by the President, who 
accused it of "reactionary tendencies". He then appointed 
himself Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief and chose 
a new r cabinet in vdtich Generals Hardan Takriti and Saleh 
Ammash (formerly Interior Minister) were seen as the 
other major figures. 

During the second half of 1968 the internal political 
situation deteriorated steadily. By November there were 
frequent reports of a purge directed against opponents of 
the new regime, and freedom of verbal political comment 
seemed to have disappeared. Numerous Western teachers 
and professional people were expelled. A former Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Nasser al Hani, was found murdered, and a 
distinguished former Prime Minister, Dr. al Bazzaz, and 
other members of former governments were arrested as 
“counter-revolutionary' leaders”; most were later given 
long jail sentences. 

In January 1969 a special revolutionary court passed 
death sentences on fourteen men accused of espionage for 
Israel and of seeking to overthrow the regime. Their 
execution and the subsequent much publicized display of 
their corpses in Baghdad and Basra aroused world-wide 
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comment Particular attention was drawn to the fact that 
nine of the executed men were Jewish and to the various 
restrictions imposed on the Jewish community The regime 
dewed all accusations of anti Semitism and it was noted 
that all eight of a further group of Iraqis convicted and 
executed on similar charges in February were Muslims 
Some commentators saw the hangings as mainly intended 
as a warning for the regime s opponents By the end of 
1969 over fifty executions had taken place 
Nevertheless it remained clear that the life for the 
Jewish minority m Iraq had become steadily more difficult 
since the rise of Zionism and the establishment of the 
5tate of Israel The community numbered some 250 090 
in 1939 widely spread throughout Iraq both geographically 
and occupationally thirty years later estimates put its 
sire at a mere 2 50a people virtually confined to a ghetto 
in Baghdad Large scale emigration mainly to Israel 
took place in the early 1950s 

In January 1970 a group of army and police officers 
attempted to overthrow the regime but their plans were 
discovered and about twenty alleged conspirators were 
promptly executed whilst numerous others were itn 
prisoned Iranian complicity in the plot was widely 
reported Baghdad claimed that the U S and other 
imperialist powers were also involved 


SETTLEMENT WITH THE KURDS 

Open hostilities with the Knrds broke out in October 
1968 for the first time since the June *966 ceasefire and 
continued on an extensive scale throughout the winter 
Early in March the rebels shelled the Iraq Petroleum 
Company’s installations at Kirkuk inflicting considerable 
damage Iraqi army and air force attempts to enforce the 
writ of the Baghdad government had little success the 
regime claimed that the rebels received aid from Iran 
and Israel In March 1970 a fifteen article peace settlement 
was announced by the Revolutionary Council and the 
Kurdish leaders 

The agreement was generally accepted by the Kurdish 
community and fighting ceased immediately The wax 
had been very expensive for Iraq in terms of both lives 
and money and it had seriously delayed the national 
development programme It had also absorbed a large 
part 01 Iraq s army which consequently became available 
for service on Israels eastern Sion t — joining the Iraqi 
force already stationed in Jordan — or for defensive duties 
on the Iranian frontier 

The actual terms of the peace agreement are taking time 
to be made effective Although Mustafa Bar ram the 
Kurds leader has a great degree of autonomy in the 
north-east and retains his 15 000 troops as an official Iraqi 
frontier force the legal status of Kurdistan still has to be 
settled A census should have been held to determine 
which parts of northern Iraq have a predominantly 
Kurdish population and which areas therefore qualify 
for the promised autonomy But early in October 1970 the 
Council of Command of the Revolution postponed until 
sometime in 1971 the census fixed for later in the month 
The Kurds have claimed that this is to allow Arabs to 
emigrate into the rich oil bearing area of Kirkuk The 
government on its side has pointed to the thousands of 
Kurds who have returned from Iran 

Similarly while there are five Kurdish ministers in the 
Iraqi cabinet the Kurdish nominee for Vice-President was 
rejected by the government in September 1971 and as 
they have no seat on the Council of Command of 
the Revolution the Kurds see little point in putting 
forward a fresh candidate Kurd unity was boosted ui 
February 1971 by the decision of the Kurdish Revolu 


tionary Party to merge with the Kurdish Democratic 
Party of Mustafa Barzani 

However although a final settlement of the Kurdish 
problems has yet to be reached the period of peace since 
March 1970 has introduced an element of stability into 
life in Iraq which has been lacking since 1963 and has 
allowed a number of reforms to be initiated A new pro 
visional constitution was announced in July 1971 It 
embodied many of the points agreed to in the March 1970 
agreement with the Kurds The Council of Command of 
the Revolution headed by the President remained the 
supreme authority although a National Assembly was 
also provided for In October 1970 the state of emergency 
in operation almost continuously since July 1958 was 
lifted Many political detainees including former ministers 
were released Censorship of mail was abolished at the end 
of the year having lasted for over thirteen years and a 
month later the censorship of foreign correspondents 
cables was brought to an end after a similar period 

At the same time hovvev er the government has mam 
tamed its ruthless attitude towards possible new opponents 
Salah Umar All Minster of Information and Culture and 
member of the CCR was dismissed in July I970 iice- 
President Hardan al Taknti in October Both dismissals 
arose from internal policy differences and only limits of 
the wxanglings inside the Baath Party at the time reached 
the outside world Reactionaries and communists alike 
were the victims of press campaigns or purges The 
reported dnve against communists in southern Iraq m 
January 1971 prompted adverse press comment in the 
Soviet Union especially when two detained members of 
the Iraq Communist Party died in a Baghdad prison 

Relations between the government and the I P C con 
traued to be strained as the former habitually imposes 
restrictions upon and sanctions demonstrations against 
the Western oil interests to show its disapproval of the 
Western countries foreign policies In June 1971 it was 
reported that the Iraq Government was seeking a ao per 
cent participation in the capital of the I P C 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The more radical section of the Arab world initially 
greeted the July coup with disfavour and the new regime 
was at pains to prove itself as militant an exponent of 
Arab nationalism as its predecessor The regime gradually 
became an accepted member of the nationalist group but 
there was some Arab criticism of its policies notably the 
public hangings and their effect on world opinion In 
March 1969 a joint Eastern Command was established 
composing Jordan Syria and Iraq This was made 
possible by changes in the Syrian leadership in the spring 
of 1969 the Damascus regime previously had very poor 
relations with Iraq 

Like Algeria on the opposite flank of the Arab world 
Iraq has taken a hard line on the Palestinian problem Ali 
peace proposals — American Egyptian and Jordanian — 
have been rejected. In theory total support is given to the 
Palestine liberation movements How ever despite a threat 
to the Jordanian Government at the beginning of Septem 
ber 1970 to intervene in Jordan on behalf of the Palestinian 
guerrillas the Iraq forces stationed there left them to 
fight the Jordanian army on their own In January 197% 
most of Iraq s 20 000 troops were withdrawn from Jordan 
and Syria In March it was reported in Cairo that Iraq s 
monthly contribution to the Palestine Liberation. Army 
had stopped Iraqs attitude to Middle East peace pro- 
posals opened up a n/t with Egypt even before Nasser s 
death and her contempt for the proposed OAR Libya 
Syra federation as well as for any negotiated settlement 
with Israel kept her well isolated from Egypt and almost 
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all the other Arab states. In July 1971, however, there 
were signs that Iraq wished to reduce her isolation. She 
offered to co-operate again with the U.A.R. and other 
Arab states if they abandoned attempts to negotiate with 
Israel. But Iraq's support for the short-lived revolutionary 
take-over in the Sudan at the end of July seems likely to 
leave her without friends among other Arab States. 

Relations with Iran continued to be poor. Iraq fre- 
quently accused the Teheran government of assisting 
the Kurdish rebellion, partly because the Kurds are 
racially akin to the Persians. Baghdad responded by 
mass expulsions of Persians resident in Iraq. In April 1969 
the Shatt al-Arab waterway again caused a minor con- 
frontation. Iraq has benefited by a 1937 treaty (engineered 
by the British Government which then effectively con- 
trolled Iraq but not Iran) which gave it control of the 
waterway, but that month Iran tried to force a re-negotia- 
tion of the treaty by illegally sending through vessels flying 
the Iranian flag. Being unwilling (or politically unable) to 
yield anv of its sovereignty and unable to challenge Iran 
militarily, Iraq was obliged to accept this situation. Iraq 
in May 1971 proposed referring the border dispute to the 
International Court of Justice, but Iran wants a bilateral 
treaty defining a new frontier and rejected the suggestion. 


Minor border clashes between the two sides’ forces occur 
sporadically. 

The Shah's government was generally thought to have 
been a party to the attempted coup in January 1970, some 
of whose leaders were apparently in exile ’in Teheran. 
Diplomatic relations were finally broken off following this 
incident. In December 1970 it was the turn of the Iranians 
to accuse Iraq of sponsoring an attempt to stage a coup in 
Teheran. Not surprisingly, the two countries arc also 
divided on policy towards the Gulf states. 

The friendship with the Soviet Union remains a major 
factor in Iraq’s foreign policy, particularly since the 
U.S.S.R. now supplies the bulk of Iraq’s military equip- 
ment. Partly as an extensi on of this friendship and partly 
as a gesture of disapproval o f the German Federal Republic’s 
relationship with" Israel, Iraq recognized the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany) at ambassador level 
in May 1969, apparently becoming the first non-Communist 
country to do so. Relations with the Western world, and 
the U.S.A. in particular, remained poor — several of the 
people arrested or expelled in late 1968 were accused of 
spying for America. 

V.J.P. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Iraq is traditionally an agricultural country, but its 
economic development has been largely attributable to its 
oil industry, which accounts for four-fifths of the country’s 
foreign exchange receipts, two-thirds of government revenue 
and one fifth of grass domestic product. Accordingly, 
Iraq’s chief opportunity for development consists in the 
large revenues accruing from the operations of the oil 
companies in her territory. Agreements signed in 1952 
provide for receipt by the state of half the companies' 
profits from their operations in Iraq. These revenues were 
stagnant in 1960, 1961 and 1962 at £ 94-95 million, but 
after 1963 they grew to reach T126 million in 19G4 and /138 
million in 1966. In 1968 they totalled £203 million, in- 
cluding /17 million representing a Mediterranean premium 
on loadings in the Mediterranean (covering June-December 
1967 and the whole of 1968). Iraq is also an under- 
populated country which, according both to historical 
evidence and to present estimates of possible expansion, 
could support a population twice the size of her present 
nine million. She has millions of acres of cultivable land 
that could be irrigated from the generous (though in the 
past dangerously undisciplined) waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

These great advantages have indeed certain limitations 
placed upon them by the nature of the country and the 
degree of social evolution attained by its people. Salination 
of the soil and the spreading of malaria as a result of big 
irrigation projects are dangers that have to be guarded 
against. The two great rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
which must bo the basis of the country’s entire system of 
irrigation, are, in the words of Lord Salter “temperamental 
and difficult to control’’. In addition, the country, with the 
exception of its northern area, is extremely flat and only a 
little above sea level. This makes drainage and irrigation 
difficult and explains why most of the land at present 
consists largely of either desert or swamps. On the human 
side there may be a shortage of labour, and, particularly 
at the present moment, of the skilled labour that will be 
required to accomplish and operate the vast and up-to-date 
schemes of agricultural and industrial development that 
are contemplated or actually in process of execution. 


The total population was estimated at 9.05 million in 
mid-1969, mostly living in the alluvial plain of the Tigris 
and Euphrates or the foothills of the north-east. Between 
195S and 196S the population increased by 3.4 per cent 
annually. The working population was estimated at 3 
million in 1970. Though many women work in agriculture, 
women are not generally employed elsewhere and at the 
present time cannot be regarded as making a substantial 
contribution to the non-agricultural labour force. Some 
idea of the employment situation may be formed from the 
table in the Statistical Survey. 

Nevertheless, Iraq’s economic potential remains great. 
Alone of the oil-producing countries of the Middle East, she 
has enough land and water to enable her to spend her oil 
revenues in a long-term productive manner. Although the 
major part of off is at present committed to barter trading 
arrangements, rising production may make it possible to 
sell a small surplus on the international market provided 
the western off companies consortium does not take pre- 
ventive action. The current dispute over prices and 
production is proving difficult to resolve but some form of 
settlement will be important if Iraq does seek to find 
outlets for its oil in the open market. Given political 
stability and continuing government investment, pros- 
pects for maintaining a stead}' expansion under the current 
development plan seem favourable — particularly since it 
has been possible to reduce expenditure on defence to a 
third under the 1970-71 budget compared with two-fifths 
last year. 

In the last five years- the country’s gross domestic 
product has risen from I.D. 826 million in 1964 tol.D. 1,039 
million in 1969, equivalent to average annual growth of 
4.7 per cent in the five-year period. In 1969, per capita 
G.D.P. amounted to 92 dinars. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the main source of employment and, next 
to oil, the most important sector. The country’s latest 
development plan (1970-74) gives high priority to agri- 
culture; the aim is to produce an agricultural suiplus for 
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export by reducing dependence on weather conditions and 
solving the salinity problems which affect irrigated land 
Iran has a total area including territorial waters and 
counting half the neutral zone, of 438 446 square kilo- 
metres Of this the North Desert, South Desert and Al- 
Tazira Desert comprise about 200,000 square kilometres 
so that the total area of the fourteen Liwas (administrative 
uiutsl of urban and agricultural land into which the 
country is divided is 238000 square kilometres or 
g5 000 000 dunums At present about 23 million dunums 
of this total are utilised for agricultural purposes 

Lord Salter, in his Report to the Iraqi Government, 
compiled in 1955, divides the land into six areas according 
to widely differing soil conditions and vegetation, (a) the 
Alpine region in the high mountains (6) tbe forests on the 
mountain slopes, (c) the grasslands of the northern 
plateaux, (i) the great deserts m the west and south west 
and the Jazira desert between the rivers (e) the alluvial 
plains of central Iraq composed of silt deposited by the two 
great rivers, and (/) the marshlands of the extreme south 
subject to regular annual flooding 

The land tenure system is extremely complex After a 
chaotic growth for over a thousand years, and the failure 
to effect any redistribution in accordance with the Ottoman 
land Law of 1857, a law was finally passed in 1932 clarify- 
ing land as follows (i) pnvately owned, by traditional or 
feudal title (2) public land mainly desert, (3) waqfs, or 
religious endowments, and (4) Mirt (government) land, of 
which there were three types, ( a ) Tapu— permanent 
t»nure amounting to ownership which had already been 
registered, (5) Lazma — when the occupier had been settled 
and cultivating the land for 15 years or more, (e) Mm Serf 
Land— government-owned land with previously no 
established tenancy 

In accordance with these classifications, some 94 000.000 
dunums had been registered by 1965 • 

Tbe general system of cultivation is fallow farming and 
crop rotations are rare At the time of the completion of the 
census (1953) 44 per cent of the land holdings were iallow 
As compared with a cultivated area during the year of 
10108118 dunums there were 11,178,594 dunums lying 
fallow, 2.577,077 dunums of uncultivable land, 512,651 
under fruit trees and vines, 923 465 of pasture and 
207 230 of woodlands 

The most common type of farm operation is by share 
tenancy, the farmer surrendering to the landowner a share 
of bis crop — usually 50 per cent in return for pump Irriga- 
tion water and other facilities Other forms of operation 
are (i) plantation farming, when the landowner or tenant 
of a rented farm employs paid labour; and (2) individual 
peasant proprietorships, when the farmer owns or rents 
his land and works it himself with his family 

Tbe farm worker is concerned primarily with subsistence 
and grows crops and keeps animals to provide for himself 
and his family Cash crops are grown by plantation farmers 
and peasant proprietors The largest and most commonly 
grown crops are bailey and wheat Together with lentils, 
vetch and linseed they constitute the mam winter crops 


* As follows 

dunums 

Private land . , 1,236 236 

Public land . 7 259 701 

Waqfs 887,504 

Min Tapu 13167,301 

Mtri Lazma 12166937 

Min Serf 59 590 436 


Total. . 94 398 115 


Normally Iraq produces an exportable surplus of barley, 
though in years of low rainfall barley exports are not 
possible Summer crops are much smaller but in recent 
years have all shown healthy increase m size The summer 
crops include tobacco nee and sesame Among fruit trees 
the date palm is by far the commonest and the best Year 
by year Iraq alternates with the UAR as the world s 
largest date producing country The date crop amounted 
to 460,000 tons in 1962 63 but fell to 280 000 tons in 1965- 
66 and only reached 380 000 tons in 1966-67 there was 
a further fall in 1967-68 to 330 000 tons Two thirds 
of the crop is exported and dates are, after oil, the biggest 
export earner Cotton is also grown on a small scale iu 
central Iraq 

Government land is being distributed among small 
peasants in accordance with a number of laws passed in 
recent years and aiming at the creation of communities of 
small landholders with an improved standard of living and 
practising agriculture by modern methods 

The principal provisions of these laws are the following 
(1) that persons to whom holdings are given should not 
already own other lands and should undertake to live on 
the holdings and develop and cultivate them themselves in 
accordance with a plan drawn up by experts, (2) that the 
distribution of holdings should be according to the follow- 
ing scale plots of not more than 20 mesharas or dunums 
in mountainous Jand3, plots of not more than 100 mesharas 
fn lands watered by natural flow from nvers plots of not 
more than 400 mesharas in rain lands, and plots of not 
more than 500 mesharas m lands that have to be irrigated 
by pumping, (3) that guidance and technical assistance, 
as well as agricultural loans, should be extended to the 
cultivators and that they should be encouraged to form 
co-operative societies 

In October 1958, the Government announced a new land 
reform project, to be spread over five years It provided 
for the break-up of large estates, and the distribution of the 
land to smati peasants and landless labourers When the 
reform is complete, the largest holding on flow irrigated 
land will be 1,000 dunums (about 600 acres), on land 
watered by rainfall, 2,000 dunums The estates broken up 
will be allotted to farmers m holdings of a maximum of 
60 or Z20 dunums, according to the type of land The 
formation of agricultural co-operative9 is planned to help 
the new owners with capital machinery and technical 
advice Special boards will assess the compensation to be 
paid to the present owners of the redistributed land. 
Political changes in. 1963 hampered redistribution and 
the law had therefore to be extended By the end of 1965 
redistributed land amounted to 2,280000 dunums, 
benefiting 46 000 peasant farmers, but considerable areas 
of land remained, awaiting distribution 

RIVER CONTROL AND IRRIGATION 

River control policy in Iraq has three main objects the 
provision of water for irrigation, the prevention of devas 
tating floods and the creation of hydro-electric power It is 
southern and central Iraq that are affected in all three cases, 
since northern Iraq is rain fed and for the most part the 
terrain is unsuitable for large scale irrigation from the 
stored water of major dams Minor local reservoirs and tube 
•wells are enough to supplement the rain in the north 

At present the main systems providing flow irrigation 
are the following* 

(1) Euphrates 

(а) Hindiya Barrage System tbe Hillal 
canal with its branches serve 

while the Husaimyah, Beni Hassan, 
etc. serve . 

(б) Left Bank Euphrates Canals serve 


dunums 

*•*55 000 

560000 
840 000 
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(2) Diyalah River 

The Diyalah Weir System serves. 

(3) Lesser Zab River 

Hawija System serves 

(4) Tigris 

Kut Barrage System serves 


dunums 

1.350.000 

180,000 

1.700.000 


Pumps are used extensively along both the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. In 1967-6S the total number of pumps in 
use was 11,600 with a combined horsepower of 328,680. 
Pumps are mainly privately owned, but are controlled by a 
licensing system. On the Tigris 3,551,000 dunums are 
watered by pumps; on the Euphrates 992,000 dunums. 

The present policy of river control for flood prevention 
and storage is based on the execution of four major proj ects: 

(1) The barrage at Samarra, designed to divert water 
from the Tigris to the Wadi Tharthar depression, was 
completed in the spring of 1956. (Tharthar is a vast 
natural depression 68 kilometres south-west of 
Samarra. Its live storage could be 30 milliard cubic 
metres.) 

(2) The Dokan Dam, completed in 1959, on the Lesser 
Zab river. Its storage capacity is 6,300 million cubic 
metres. 

(3) The Derbendi Khan Dam, completed in November 
1961, stores 3,250 million cubic metres of water. 

(4) The Habbaniyah Reservoir, with subsidiary works 
and improvements, (the Ramadi Barrage) completed 
during 1956. 

Between them these four dams and barrages should 
provide ample security against flood dangers. It may be 
mentioned here that the highest estimated flow on the 
Tigris was 9,060 cumecs, while on the Euphrates it was 
5,200 cumecs (cubic metres per second). 

Under the Provisional Economic Plan 1959-63 and the 
Detailed Economic Plan 1961/2-1966/7 a number of 
further irrigation schemes have been proposed. The 
Eski-Mosul scheme was approved in 1963. 

Altogether the full utilisation of the waters of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates by means of the dams and reservoirs 
now completed, or under construction (or consideration) 
will add some 9,000,000 dunums to the 13,000,000 already 
under cultivation in the valleys of the two rivers — in other 
words it will very nearly double the area of cultivated land 
in Iraq. In 1969 the U.S.S.R. agreed to provide consider- 
able financial assistance towards the execution of these 
various projects. 


OIL 

The oil industry in Iraq stands on a basis different from 
that of all other industries, for as already mentioned it is 
the country’s principal source of wealth and provides the 
capital for all State and municipal industries. The largest 
and ablest concerns are the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) 
and its associated companies, the Basra Petroleum 
Company and the Mosul Petroleum Company. The main oil 
field is at Kirkuk, where there is a refinery; another small 
refinery is operated near Khanaqin by the Khanaqin Oil 
Company, which acts as government agent in the internal 
distribution of oil products. An oil refinery with an 
initial capacity of 1.35 million tons was built in 1955 near 
Baghdad by the Government Oil Refineries Administration. 
Its capacity was later raised to 3.7 million tons. The 
Government operates a lubricating oil plant, opened in 
1957, on the same site. Altogether Iraq has five refineries 
in operation. A 3.5 million ton per year refinery is planned 
at Abu Fulus near Basra as well as a 1.2 million ton per 
year refinery at Mosul. 

Under the oil agreement of 1952 Iraq receives half of the 
oil companies’ profit, and the companies have guaranteed a 


minimum annual output of 30 million tons as from 
January 1st, 1956. As a result of a revised calculation in 
1955 of the prices on which the profit-sharing is based 
Iraq received over £70 million in 1956 on a production of 
31 million tons. 

In December 1961, after negotiations for another 
revision of the concession agreements had broken down, 
the Government passed Law No. So under which the 
companies’ area of operations was restricted to their 
producing oilfields, equivalent to about 0.5 per cent of 
their previous area and the remainder of their concessions 
withdrawn. Negotiations over the revision of the concession 
agreement resulted in a draft agreement, concluded in 1965, 
but never ratified. It was .reported that the agreement 
provided for the oil companies to retain their present 
producing areas and as much acreage again. 

However, by Law No. 97 of 1967, the government’s oil 
policy changed direction. Under this law the Iraq National 
Oil Company (INOC), a state oil company formed in 1964, 
was given exclusive rights over all areas except those left 
to IPC in Law 80. INOC is to be allowed to operate jointly 
in association with foreign companies, if it wishes, as long 
as no concession is awarded. Accordingly, a contract was 
signed between INOC and l’Entreprise de Recherches et 
d’Activitds Petroliers (ERAP), a French state company. 
The French company will act as contractor in four areas 
where oil has not been proven. INOC will contribute 
financially only if oil is found. All oil will belong to INOC, 
while ERAP will be permitted to buy a share at a privileged 
price. ERAP began drilling in 1968 near Basra and its 
first well was reported to have found oil, but further 
drilling is necessary to assess the size of the discovery. A 
second discovery at Buzurgan on the Iranian border has 
been declared commercial. 

Despite negotiations with several foreign companies, 
INOC finally announced early in 1968 that it would 
develop the rich field of North Rumaila by itself. This 
field, discovered by IPC but expropriated under Law 80, is 
thought to be capable of 20 million tons upwards per year. 
The Alrafidain Bank agreed to extend a loan of I.D. 6 
million to INOC, to finance the first stage of the exploita- 
tion of the field. In 1969 INOC called for offers from 
selected foreign firms to develop the oilfield and provide 
facilities for exporting 5 million tons annually from FAO. 
Finally, in July 1969 an important agreement was signed 
between the U.S.S.R. and Iraq under which Soviet 
technical and economic aid, worth /2S million, will be 
given to INOC to develop North Rumaila and other 
proven oilfields. Exports from FAO are due to start in 
1972 but capacity and tanker access are limited so that 
another outlet is required if production is to be raised 
from the initial rate of 5 million tons per year. Tentative 
plans have been announced for the construction of a 
1,250 km. 48-inch diameter pipeline to a Mediterranean 
port; the pipeline would have an annual capacity of 50 
million tons and cost an estimated $420 million. In its 
search for markets, INOC has negotiated sales agreements 
on a barter basis with several Communist bloc countries, 
and with Italy, Spain and Ceylon. 

At Iraq’s instigation the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) was set up in i960 to find 
way's of combating reductions in oil prices. The Iraqi 
Government rejected an offer from the oil companies on 
the assessment of royalties which other OPEC member 
countries accepted. Iraq is thus turning down additional 
payments which could amount to ?20 to $30 million per 
year. 

Total production rose from 22 million tons in 1957 t0 
47.3 million tons in i960. Production in 1961 and 1962 
remained static at 49 million tons, although in other 
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Middle East countries it rose However m 1963 it soared to 
56 5 million tons and reached 67 7 million tons in X966 

In 1967 however production dropped to 59 5 million 
tons because of two interruptions during the year For 
three months up to March production from the northern 
fields was halted when the pipeline to Barnyas was closed 
dunng a dispute between I PC and the Syrian government 
over the latter s claim for an increase in pipeline dues The 
company finally agreed to double past transit and loading 
rates Production, was again interrupted after the outbreak 
of war between Israel and the Arabs All production was 
halted for one month before exports were resumed to 
most countries Output rose to 73 million tons in 1968 
■when total payments to the government by the Iraq Basra 
and Mosul Petroleum Companies amounted to £203 3 
m il l ion. Output increased by only x million tons in 1969 
to 74 million tons largely because the pipelines to the 
Mediterranean were operating at full capacity and because 
the closure Df the Suez Canal discourages exports by 
tanker to Western Europe 

In 1970 output rose by a further r million tons to 7 3 
million tons Oil revenues are currently running at £200 
million per annum compared with £138 million in 1966 
This figure is likely to continue to rise particularly in view 
of an agreement reached with the Iraq Petroleum Company 
in the autumn of 1970 which provided for higher prices 
and increased output The agreement also went some way 
towards sotving a number of complex disputes between 
the IPC and Iraq which have prevailed since the earlv 
1960s but there are further problems over royalties and 
over Iraqs claim to ownership of the North Rumada 
oil field which was discovered by IPC but expropriated 
before any development could take place Production from 
the Rumaila field which is being worked by the Iraq 
National Oil Company should come on stream early m 
1972 with an initial flow of 5 million tons a year rising later 
to 18 million tons per annum The new field will mark an 
important step in Iraqs economic development and 
earnings are to be directed largely to debt servicing which 
is expected to total 44 million dinars dunng the 1970-74 
plan 

About one-third of Iraq s oil is exported by tankers 
from Basra and two-thirds is pumped through the pipe- 
lines into the Mediterranean at Tripoli in Lebanon and 
BamyaS in Syria. Dunng 1966 a total of 62 8 million tons 
was pumped through the 30-inch line to Bamyas and the 
two Lines one of xa inches and the other of 16 inches to 
Tripoli A third pipeline runs to Haifa m Israel but all flow 
of osf through this line was stopped by the Iraqi Govern 
ment doing the Arab- Israel war m 1948 and the line has 
been idle ever Since though Iraq has pressed the IPC to 
divert the Haifa line to the Lebanon. A 200 mile 16-r 8 inch 
pipeline from the Kirkuk field to Baghdad was completed 
to 1966 It Carnes natural gas and liquid petroleum gas for 
use m Baghdad s power stations ana industries. 

A state-owned sulphur recovery plant came into opera 
Uon at Kirkuk in 1968 It produces 120 000 tons per year 
Of sulphur from associated gas from the Ktrknk field 
by product gases are sent by pipeline to Baghdad 


INDUSTRY 

Iraq has not the same impelling reasons for rapid and 
large scale industrialisation as countries with a surplus 
and increasing population that Is too large to be supported 
by agriculture The policy of the Government and the 
Ministry of Pla nnin g aims therefore at an industrial 
development that will not be so accelerated as to outran 
seriously the available surplus of skilled labour required 
It also prescribes that the industries to be encouraged 


should be carefully selected as based upon domestic 
resources and assured of a domestic market Under the 
Detailed Economic Plan industrial plants will be allocated 
ID 98 95 milli on excluding the atomic centre and the 
Basra- gaa pipeline 

The present situation is that apart from oil (which stands 
in a category by itself) Iraq has few industries of any size 
In greater Baghdad the larger enterprises are electricity 
and water supply bnck and cement manufacture In 
addition there is a large number of smaller unit Industrie* 
concerned with food and drink processing (date packing 
breweries etc ) cigarette-making spinning and weaving, 
chemicals furniture shoe making jewellery and various 
metal manufacturers The industrial census of 1954 showed 
only 294 industrial units employing more than twenty 
persons each nearly half of these being in Baghdad In 
1964 1 197 establishments employed 10 or more persons of 
which more than half were in the Baghdad area The total 
employment in manufacturing was 80 000 persons of 
which nearly 10 000 were employed by 96 water and power 
plants 

Factories built in recent years by the State include a 
bitumen plant at Qaiyarah south of Mosul which produces 
60 000 tons of asphalt per year and employs 250 worker* 
a £3 million textile factory at Mosul equipped with 644 
looms employing I 200 workers and producing 25 million 
square yards per year of calico from locally grown cotton 
and two cement factories each with a daily output of 
350 tons Total cement output is some r million tons 
which more than covers Iraqi demand A sugar factory 
with an annual production of 35 000 tons is in production 
at Mosul and further expansion is planned Two further 
plants at Keibela and Sulaimamyah are under construe 
tioa A fertilizer factor Is being built at Basra with an 
initial annual output of 120 000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate as well as uric and sulphuric acid To be com 
pleted in 1970 it will use sulphur from the Kirkuk plant 
and natural gas from the Rumaila field Other projects 
include a paper board factory at Basra A rayon plant at 
Hindiyah opened in 1968 and another is planned Shoe 
and cigarette factories serve the domestic market Special 
attention is being paid to the private sector in the four 
year plan (1970-74) and to the development of the northern 
part of Iraq Projects under construction include plants 
for fruit drying and processing dairy products and a 
cement works 

Eleven lactones are being built under an Economic and 
Technical Co-operation agreement signed with the USSR, 
in March 1959 including a steel null and an electncal 
equipment factory at Baghdad a drug factory at Samarra 
and an agricultural machinery plant at Musayib These 
projects are in various stages of development. The steel 
mill project is being revised and a cannery at Karbala 
and textile and clothing factories have been completed 
but the others are still under construction A large share 
of industrial development is expected to take place in 
co operation with Eastern bloc countries and several 
agreements have been signed Recent agreements include 
a I D 4 million loan from Bulgaria to pay for complete 
industrial plants and technical aid in research for minerals, 
which will be repaid m crude oil shipments and a I D -»6 
million loan from Hungary over two thirds of which is 
also repayable In oil The u S S R. is to receive oil to the 
value of I D 50 million m return for services m connection 
with industrial projects and on a similar contract Czecho- 
slovakia is to build an oil refinery at Basra In addition 
the USSR has provided a I D 80 million loan to 
finance Russian built projects including an oil refinery and 
pipeline two hydro-electnc power stations a phosphate 
mine and a fertilizer plant while the contracts each 
valued at I D 7 million have been signed under which -the 
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U.S.S.R. will provide agricultural and road-building 
equipment. 

In July 1964, all plants and firms in which the Govern- 
ment has more than a 25 per cent participation were 
grouped together into the General Industrial Organisation. 
With this nationalization of all the big firms, development 
of heavy industry will in future be carried out by the 
Government, which now controls most of manufacturing 
industry and mining. The industrial development law 
of 1961 offers various tax exemptions to new industries, 
subject to 90 per cent of the employees and 60 per cent of 
the capital being Iraqi (in some cases extended to other 
Arab countries). In the years 1953-65 consumption of 
electricity rose substantially from 343 to 1,200 million 
kWh. 

Three new electric power projects reached the operating 
stage in 1959 and i960. Under the Northern Project, a 
power station, with an initial capacity of 60,000 k\V., was 
constructed on the Lesser Zab, near Kirkuk. Eventually, 
its capacity will be raised to 150,000 kW., when it will 
supply Mosul, Kirkuk, Arbil and Sulaimaniyah. Under the 
Central Project, Baghdad was equipped with a new power 
station, costing £8 million, of 80,000 kW. capacity; it is 
now being extended to a capacity of 200,000 kW. A station 
built at Basra, under the Southern Project, has an initial 
capacity of 45,000 kW. and an ultimate capacity of 

150.000 kW. A hydro-electric plant, with an initial capacity 
of 75,000 kW., based on the Samarra barrage, is due to be 
completed in 1971; other hydro-electric stations are planned 
at Dokan and Derbendi. Since February 1963 power 
projects have received greater interest than before. A new 

15.000 kW. unit is to be added to the Basra power station 
(the construction of a gas pipeline from the Rumaila field 
to Basra -was finished in 1962). Also, an additional thermal 
power station is being constructed at Baghdad with a 
capacity of 120,000 kW. 

A geological and geophysical survey has revealed 
deposits of iron ore, chromite, copper, lead and zinc in the 
north, where test drilling is now being carried out. In 
addition, important deposits of limestone, gypsum, salt, 
dolomite, phosphates and sulphur were discovered. In 1969 
the government formed the Iraq National Minerals 
Company. Its first task is to develop the main sulphur 
deposit, discovered at Mishraq in North Central Iraq. The 
contract was awarded to the state-run Polish firm, Centro- 
zap. Initial production rate in 1971 will be 250,000-350,000 
tons annually, rising to a minimum of 1 million tons at a 
later stage. Polish help will also be given to develop Iraqi 
phosphate deposits in return for phosphate fertilizers and 
crude oil deliveries to Poland. 

There are the beginnings of a small market in stocks and 
shares, mainly through the banks, and the Rafidain Bank 
has been particularly active in this field. In i960, there 
were 62 joint stock companies with a paid-up capital 
of I.D. 21.9 million, and 415 limited liability companies 
with a paid-up capital of I.D. 17.0 million. 

There is also the Industrial Bank, established in 1940 to 
develop and assist industry. The board is appointed by the 
Council of Ministers. The authorised capital was increased 
to £10,000,000 in 1958, and it can lend against the security 
of immovable property. The Bank is a share-holder in 
several large plants and in the private Light Industries 
Company which is establishing plants for the manufacture 
or assembly of kerosene heaters, cookers, radio sets, animal 
fodder, bicycles and electric wire. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The Public Works Department is responsible for the 
control and maintenance of public roads in Iraq, but major 
road and bridge construction are the responsibility of the 


Ministry of Planning. A number of major roads and 
bridges have been recently built. Others are now under 
construction, some being nearly completed. Among the 
principal roads recently completed are: (1) the Basra- 
Amarah-Kut-Baghdad road; (2) the Del tawa-Kirkuk road- 
(3) the Baghdad-Shargat-Mosul road. In March 1957 the 
Baghdad-Fallujah and the Baghdad-Mahmoudiyan high- 
ways were formally opened. The former is 57 km. long and 
was built at a cost of £842,000. The latter is part of the 
Baghdad-Hillah highway whose total length is 95 km. and 
on which £1,800,000 has been spent. Other roads completed 
at that time were the Tasloujah-Dokan road in Sulaimani- 
yah (50 Ion.) and the Hillah-Mahawell road (26 km.). The 
reconstruction of roads from Baghdad to Kirkuk, to Mosul 
via Samarra, to Basra via Kut has been completed; work is 
in hand on the road from Baghdad to Basra via Hillah. 

Eight major bridges have been completed in recent years, 
including the Queen Aliyah and Aimma bridges at Baghdad! 
Other notable bridges under construction are the Qamat 
Ali bridge at Basra, one over the Tigris at Kut and another 
over the Euphrates at Falluja; a further three bridges are 
under construction in Baghdad. A new port is being con- 
structed at Umm Qasr and an Iraqi merchant fleet has been 
formed. The international airports at Basra and Baghdad 
are to be supplemented by a third at Mosul which is under 
construction. A new airport is being constructed at 
Baghdad. 

The Railway Administration is a semi-autonomous body 
operating under a Director-General who is responsible to a 
government-appointed board. Freight traffic on a total 
route length of 1,900 kms. was 1,131 million ton-km. and 
passenger traffic 366 million passenger-km. in 1967-68. 
In 1970 Iraq agreed to connect its railway network to that 
of Syria. This will provide a direct rail link from the 
Arabian Gulf to the Mediterranean and through Turkey 
to Europe. Eventually, the government hopes to expand 
the railway system to provide links with Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Lebanon and Iran. The U.S.S.R. is helping to 
build the Baghdad-Basra railway, while France is to 
supply locomotives. The Railway Administration also 
operates Iraqi Airways. There are major international 
airports at Basra and Baghdad. 

FINANCE 

Development spending is a potential cause of inflation, 
but prices have not risen sharply in past years, although 
rents have soared. The cost of living and wholesale prices 
rose in 1957, but fell in 1958 and 1959. In i960, they rose 
by over 3 per cent, but in 1961 and 1962 the government 
was able to stabilize prices by price control, profit-margin 
fixing, compulsory rent reductions and the operations of a 
Government Purchasing Board. Subsequently prices moved 
up again, but in 1963-67 were largely contained. 

Dr. Haseeb has made certain estimates of national 
income, but there arc no comprehensive studies of incomes 
in Iraq. National income rose from I.D. 337-6 million in 
1956 (at constant 1956 prices) to 503.1 million in 196 2 
but dropped in 1963 to 489.5 million. Income per head 
moved forward from I.D. 56.9 in 1959 to I.D. 72.5 in 
1962; it fell back in 1963 to I.D. 69.2. In any case, a 
computation of “cash incomes’’ would give a very dif- 
ferent result from that of “real incomes’’, since the 
majority of workers are engaged in subsistence agriculture. 

Until 1959 the ordinary budget received 30 per cent of 
state oil revenues. However, this share proved insufficient 
in the 1956-58 period and necessitated drawings on 
Treasury surpluses and a loan from the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. Therefore, in 1959 the share was increased to 
50 per cent and the development budget receipts from this 
source were cut accordingly. After oil revenues, customs 
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are the largest source of ordinary revenue Since the 1958 
revolution expenditure on the social sen tees and defenCy 
as well as on development costs allocated to ministries bav s 
increased substantially Consequently, despite the receipt 
of 50 per cent of all state oil revenues each budget ha, 
showed a deficit, except in 1961-62 when a very ema^ 
surplus emerged 

Ordinary expenditure and revenue have nsen steadily 
through the years In 1966-67 ordinary revenue was esti 
mated at I D 170 million of which ID 70 million cam e 
from oil revenues Ordinary expenditure was estimated q* 
I D 170 million but the actual is thought to have bee n 
nearer I D 200 million Total oil revenues were estimate^ 
at I D 140 million, divided equally between the develop, 
ment and the ordinary budgets However, in view of tl< e 
crisis over the oil pipeline through Syria in the last quarti> r 
of the financial year, the actual levels were probably 
rather different At that time a law was passed pooling thj 
development and ordinary funds, presumably so thq t 
development funds could be spent under the ordinary 
budget In add) bon the loss of oil revenues had to be 
by drawing on IMF funds 

Total government income for 1969-70 wa3 approx* 
mately TET 262 million in tfie rJrdinary Budget anj 
I D 89 million m the Development Budget an increase qj 
I D 60 million or 20 per cent over the previous year Th^ 
was mainly attributable to a rue in oil revenues although 
tax measures also contributed Total expenditure during 
1969-70 was estimated at about I D 308 million in th% 
Ordinary Budget and ID 111 million in the Development 
Budget 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

A Development Board was established In 1950, and a 
Ministry of Development in 1953. and 70 per cent of totqj 
receipts from the oil companies was allocated to th e 
Board In 1952 a six-year development plan, involving a a 
expenditure of I D 155 4 million, was drawn up This wa 3 
superseded by a new plan in 1955 which in its final fon^ 
envisaged a total expenditure of I D 5 00 million over th e 
six yearn 1955-56-1960-61 Under this plan some I D 
153 8 million were to be spent on flood control and imga_ 
bon, ID 124 4 million on developing transport, and I £| 
67 1 million on industry, mining and power. Although 
actual spending was not at the planned level the Develop, 
ment Board achieved a good deal and the republican 
government continued most of the projects in hanq 
although allowing less scope to Western consultants any 
contractors, who in some cases withdrew or were di%_ 

The provision of technicians and industrial equipment 
is covered under the agreement with the USSR unde r 
which Iraq was originally to receive Russian credit s 
worth *137 5 million, increased to $182 5 million q* 
i960 Additional Soviet aid, agreed in 1969 is understood 
to comprise £28 million for the development of the Nort^ 
Rumaila oilfield and a further ^50 million for other develop, 
went projects including a dam on the Euphrates and a ship 
building dock In 1959 the Development Board which hay 
been reorganized after the revolution was replaced by ai, 


Economic Planning Board manned by representatives 
of relevant ministries under the Prime Minister, and 
the Hanning Ministry replaced the Ministry of Develop- 
ment The Board now receives 50 per cent of oil revenues, 
instead of 70 per cent as formerly, and has supervisory' 
rather than executive functions 

Additional funds for development will be derived from 
an East German loan amounting to $84 million granted 
in 1969 This is a twelve year loan bearing interest at 2 5 
per cent and repayable in Iraqi commodities and crude 
oil It will be used to finance cement, starch and sugar 
lactones 

A provisional four-year economic development plan, 
providing for an expenditure of I D 393 million over the 
period 19^9 60-1962-63 came into operation on January 
1st, 1960 It was replaced by the Detailed Economic 
Plan covering the five years 1961-62/1965 66, which 
envisaged a total expenditure of I D 566 34 million 
It concentrated on industrial rather than agricultural and 
irrigation development which was emphasised in earlier 
plans, industrial expansion will bring a rise in national 
income more quickly and reduce the dependence on oil 
revenues Priority was to be given to the Esfta-MbsuJ dam, 
the Dalmaj and Lower Diyala irrigation schemes, petro- 
chemical projects and the transmission of gas and liquefied 
petroleum gas to Baghdad However, throughout the years 
of the Detailed Economic Plan, expenditure was consider- 
ably less than the planned figures The bulk of financing, 
for development comes from the government s Oil revenues, 
supplemented by a Soviet loan and the net profits of 
government agencies 

The five-year ptan (1965-69) envisaged expenditure of 
I D 820 million of which the government was expected 
to contribute I D 640 million and the private sector 
I D 180 million The plan emphasised agriculture and 
industry and power generation accounting for 63 per cent 
of total expenditure the remainder was to be devoted to 
the development of housing transport and communica 
tioas It aimed to raise national income by 8 per cent per 
annum (compared with 7 8 per cent achieved annually 
over the previous ten years) However the growth rate of 
national income during the first years of the plan was 
only about half the planned 8 per cent, while investment 
also fell substantially behind plan targets These failures 
were due to some extent to the political instability of the 
country following the June 1967 Arab-Israel war and 
partly because of the slowness of agriculture and industry 
to respond to incentives 

, The current five year plan (1969-74) estimates total 
expenditure at I D 973 million Oil revenues are expected 
to contribute f D 490 million to tfie plan and the private 
sector ID 283 million The emphasis is still on the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry Two fifths of public 
sector development expenditure will be spent op agn 
culture to revitalize this sector it is hoped thatagnculture 
will grow at an annual rate of 5 per cent during thy pl an 
penod and that industrial production will rise by 12 per 
cent per annum The overall objective of the plan is to 
attain an annual growth rate of 7 per cent in the country's 
gross domestic product 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Total Area 

Arable 

Population 
(1968 est.) 

i 

Baghdad 

(capital) 

Mosul 

Basra 

438,446 sq. km. 

75,364 sq. km. 

8,800,000 

1,884,151 

343.121 

420,145 


A neutral zone of 7,000 sq. km. between southern Iraq and northern Saudi Arabia is administered jointly by the two 
countries. Nomads move freely through it, but there are no permanent inhabitants. 


POPULATION BY PROVINCE (MUHAFADHA) 
(1970) 


Muhafadha of: 


Muhafadha of: 


Mosul 

. 1,010,534 

Kut 

346,988 

Sulaimaniya 

469,200 

Hilla 

471.377 

Arbil 

421,000 

ICerbela . 

447,900 

Kirkuk . 

5 35 , 7 °° 

Diwaniya 

559 , 8 oo 

Diyala 

445,300 

Amara 

355,900 

Ramadi . 

345,600 

Nasiriya . 

. 524,100 

Baghdad . 

. 2,696,000 

Basra 

799,300 


(Excluding Iraqis abroad.) 


In April 1970 the names of eight provinces were changed as follows: Ramadi province became Anbar, Kut Wasit, Diwaniya 
Qadisiyah, Samawan Mufhanna, Nasiriya Dliiqar, Amara Maysan, Hilla Babil and Mosul Naynawa. 


EMPLOYMENT 

(1967) 


Agriculture . 

Industry 

Oil Companies 


1,600,000 

145,000 

10,909 


Railways 
Port of Basra 
Construction . 


* 1966 


17,818* 

14,848 

59,138 


AGRICULTURE 

AREA AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL WINTER CROPS 


Crop 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Area 

(’000 

dunums) 

Produc- 

tion 

('000 

tons) 

Area 

(’000 

dunums) 

Produc- 

tion 

(’000 

tons) 

Area 

(’000 

dunums 

Produc- 

tion 

(’000 

tons) 

Wheat .... 

. 

, 

7 , 367 -o 

860.0 

8,040.0 

i, 37 i-o 

8 , 355-0 

I. 37 1 -° 

Barley .... 

• 


4,342.0 

855 -o 

4 , 873-0 

931.0 

4,872.0 

1,250.0 

Linseed .... 

• 


64.2 

12.7 

61.8 

11. 9 

64.9 

n -5 

Lentils .... 

. 


38.6 

6.0 

42.9 

7-5 

39 -o 

6-5 

Vetch (Hurtman) . 

• 


4-5 

1-3 

3-8 

1.0 

3-4 

0.8 

Broad Beans . 

# 


73-1 

18.9 

69.7 

20.3 

67.2 

17.7 


1970 Figures: Wheat 1,235,600 tons, Barley 682,200 tons. 
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AREA AMD PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL SUMMER CROPS 


Crop 

1967 

1968 

4969 

Area. 

( 000 
donums) 

gga 

Area 

fooo 

dunums) 

PrODUC 

tons) 

Area 
( 000 
dunams) 

Produc- 

tion 

(000 

tons) 


563 0 

305 4 

573 0 

324 5 

5S8 J 

284 2 


63 2 



12 0 



Maire 

16 6 

4 5 

15 5 

4 4 

16 1 

4 3 

Green grains 

6-4 7 

14 0 

62 4 

10 6 

33 5 

9 0 

Millet 

31 8 


22 4 

5 6 

5 7 


Giant millet 

28 3 

9 * 

22 7 

7 1 

12 5 

2 4 


IJytstsek (1969) Sheep 12 000 000 Goats 1 000 000 Fruits Date Orange Pomegranate Apple Peach 

Cattle x 650 000 Donkeys 500 000 Horses 120 000 Grape Pear Fig and Olive 

DATE CROP 
(tons) 

1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 

180 000 380 000 330 000 260 000 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF COTTON 


i 

Year 

Area ! 
(dunums) 

Seed 

Cotton 

Pro- 

duced 

(tons) 

No or 
Bales 

Output 

Weight 

(tons) 

1966 

132047 : 

28710 

36 934 ' 

9 326 

1967 

1968 

157 835 l 
182 568 | 

35 032 

4° 570 

57 320 1 

69 196 

21 569 

23 429 

1969 

238 081 1 

40033 

58270 

22 312 


IRRIGATION 




1 !^S^S r 

j ngtfy -68 1 


Number of Pumps 


10236 

11 6x2 ! 


Total Horse Power 

296 021 

306900 

328 6S0 

357<>99 


OIL 

PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL 
( 000 long tons) 


CO UP ANY 


1968 


1970 

1971 

(Jan May) 

Iraq Petroleum Co Ltd 

Basra Petroleum Co Ltd. 

31o$ut Petroleum Co. Ltd. 

3-625 

20 049 1 

I 64 

54 828 
26511 

I 281 

55 442 j 
16587 

1 281 j 

56893 , 

*7 067 ! 

1 281 j 

J2«4 

2M73 

336 

Total , 

55 93® ] 

72 6 0 

73 309 j 

75241 j 

35 293 
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INDUSTRY 


('000 units) 



1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Leather tanning: 

Upper leather (sq. ft.) 

5 . 365-5 

5 . 3 00 -6 

6,140.0 

6,110.9 

Toilet Soap (tons) . 

5 -S 

4.6 

7.2 

5-9 

Vegetable oil (tons) 

37 - 1 

46.7 

43 -i 

50.2 

Woollen textiles: 

Cloth (square metres) . 

824.6 

880.7 

937-7 

868.2 

Blankets (number) 

388.5 

461.7 

510.9 

506.8 

Cotton textiles (metres) 

24,699.0 

24 , 975-9 

25 , 353-9 

25,003.4 

Beer (litres) .... 

3 . 773-4 

4,803.1 

5 , 639-8 

5 , 523-2 

Matches (gross) 

1,148.4 

1,102.5 

1,031.0 

1.275.3 

Cigarettes (million) 

5 -o 

5 -i 

5-2 

4-9 

Shoes (pairs) 

5,426.3 

5,203.6 

5 - 363-5 

5 , 145-0 


FINANCE 

I.D. i (Iraqi Dinar) =x,ooo fils=io riyals=20 dirhams. 

I.D. 0.857=^1 sterling; I.D. o.357=U.S. $1.00. 

I.D. xoo = £116.58 sterling =U.S. §280. 

Combined Ordinary and Development Budget 1967-68 (estimates): Revenue I.D. 337 million; Expenditure I.D. 424 million 
1968-69 (estimates): Revenue I.D. 291 million; Expenditure I.D. 351 million. 


FIVE YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 1965-70 
(million I.D.) 


Government Investment 


Agriculture ...... 

173-6 

Industry ...... 

187.2 

Transport and Communications 

no. 1 

Hospitals, schools, public building and 
housing ...... 

134.8 

Total 

605.7 

' 


The new 1970-74 Development Plan calls for total 
investment of I.D. 973 million, of which I.D. 490 million 
will accrue from oil revenues. 41 per cent of the latter 
figure will be invested in agriculture, and 35 per cent mil 
be devoted to industry. 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


(million I.D., at 1966 prices) 


Sector 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Agriculture ..... 

I 3-9 

18.3 

20.4 

17. X 

Mining and Quarrying . 

0.4 

0.3 

o -5 

°-5 

Manufacturing Industries 

36.4 

33-2 

34-3 

35 -i 

Construction .... 

2.1 

2.0 

2 , 2 

2.2 

Electricity, Water and Gas 

Transport, Communication and 

5-2 

16.5 

10.3 

10.6 

Storage ..... 

23.0 

19-5 

17-3 

21.6 

Wholesale and Retail Trade . 

6.8 

6.4 

7.0 

7.2 

Banking and Insurance . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

Ownership of Dwellings 

29.1 

23-9 

28.6 

29.3 

Public Administration . 

19.9 

1S.9 

20.4 

20.8 

Services ..... 

7-7 

9.8 

10.3 

10.6 

Total .... 

144.7 

149.0 

151.9 

155-7 
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IRAQ— (Statistical Survey) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(million ID) 




1966 



1967 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods Services and Transfer Payments ' 


176 0 ! 





Merchandise 


157 6 1 


151 I 

144 1 

Transport freight and insurance 

10 6 

0 9 

9 7 

10 4 





29 7 

~ 13 2 , 



0 3 

Investment income 


14 1 9 

—137 7 

3 <5 

r/d 2 


Government n.c s 


9 * 



10 6 

- 8 4 

Other services 


4 5 

- 2 9 


4 7 

~ 3 4 

private transfers 


0 4 

1 1 

0 9 

0 6 

0 3 

Government transfers 


1 3 

— JO 

S l 

0 4 

4 7 

Total and Current Balance 

370 4 


5 8 

335 7 

3io 4 

25 3 

Capital and Monetary Gold 



3 6 



Private investment 


— 

25 3 

— - 

3 6 

Central government loans and aid 


2 2 

1 4 

3 2 

— 

3 2 

Private monetary movements 

3 5 

■ — 


t 2 

0 7 


Government monetary transactions (with 






IMF and other central institutions) 


36 1 

- 25 7 

5 7 

15 0 

- 8 3 

Capital Balance 







Net Errors and Omissions 

— 


- 8 6 



33 3 









IRAQ— (Statistical Survey) 


countries 

(’ooo I.D.) 


Imports 

1969 

1970 

Jordan ..... 

1,184 

986 

Kuwait ..... 

1,006 

640 

Lebanon .... 

3.745 

4 , 97 i 

Syria ..... 

2,029 

2,200 

U.A.R 

3,697 

3,420 

Ceylon ..... 

5.236 

3.846 

China (People’s Republic) 

7,093 

8,174 

India ..... 

4,809 

5.2S1 

Japan 

12,645 

5,606 

Malaysia .... 

3.546 

6,746 

Pakistan .... 

1,074 

2,221 

Austria ..... 

1,930 

2,426 

Belgium ..... 

5.270 

9,270 

Denmark .... 

1,194 

3,683 

France ..... 

7,988 

10,714 


Imports 

1969 

1970 

Germany (Federal Republic) 

5.867 

6,459 

Italy ..... 

12,304 

5,460 

Netherlands .... 

2,495 

4,006 

U.K 

18,814 

21,821 

Bulgaria ..... 

2.397 

3.486 

Czechoslovakia 

3,188 

4.709 

Germany (Democratic Republic) 

r-447 

2,876 

Hungary .... 

2,158 

2,029 

Poland ..... 

2,205 

5.129 

Romania .... 

2,263 

689 

U.S.S.R 

15.514 

19,263 

Yugoslavia .... 

1.575 

1,307 

Cuba ..... 

1,600 

625 

U.S.A 

5.783 

6,531 


Exports (excluding oil) 

1969 

1970 

China (People’s Republic) 

1,871 

1,440 

India ..... 

1,268 

i ,333 

Kuwait ..... 

2.331 

2,647 

Lebanon .... 

3.914 

2,825 

Syria ..... 

1,130 

i, 43 o 

U.S.S.R 

1,467 

2,029 

U.A.R 

2,640 

3.301 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE OIL BY COUNTRY 
(million. long tons) 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

United Kingdom . 



■10,2 

3 -i 

3 -i 

3.2 

France .... 


* 

10.3 

14.4 

15-7 

14.8 

Italy 



8.7 

9-9 

17.6 

18.0 

Netherlands .... 



5-3 

4*7 

5 -i 

6.7 

German Federal Republic 



3-6 

1.7 

2-5 

2.1 

Japan 



4.6 

2.7 

1 -4 

0.2 

Belgium .... 



n.a. 

n.a. 

3-2 

1.3 

Brazil .... 



n.a. 

n.a. 

2.9 

3. 1 

Greece .... 



n.a. 

n.a. 

1 .7 

3 -° 

South Africa 



n.a. 

n.a. 

1.9 

1.9 

Spain ..... 



n.a. 

n.a. 

1.8 

2.0 

Turkey .... 



n.a. 

n.a. 

2.0 

2.0 

Total (inch others) 

■ 

• 

64.1 

56.6 

69-3 

69-7 
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IRAQ— (Statistical Survey) 


TRAN8P0RT 

RAILWAYS ROADS 

( ooo) 



1965-66 

| 1966-67 

1967-68 

Passenger km ( ooo) 

443 697 

43 1 186 

366 716 

Freight ton km ( ooo) • 

1 00S 804 

i 079 132 

1 131 232 



1966 

| X967 

1968 

Cars 

58 2 

1 60 6 

6x 5 

Lorries 

27 5 

30 1 

3t 3 

Buses 

9 5 

1 9 t 


Motor Cycles 

5 6 

5 8 

5 9 


INLAND WATERWAYS 



1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Total net reg tonnage 

218 469 

218 589 

; 218051 

Number of Vessels 

1 350 

1 358 

1322 


SHIPPING 

Movement of Ocean going Merchant \ essels at Port of Basra 


Year 

No or 1 

Passengers 
(Amvals and 
Departures) 


■BUM 

Loaded 
(Entered and 
Cleared) 

In Ballast 1 
(Entered and 1 
Cleared) 

1 

Imported 

Exported 

1965 

12 7O7 

1 020 

527 

973 538 

539 298 

1966 

10 470 

1094 

60’ 

x 069940 

717 286 

1987 

8 002 

1 006 

57 s 

1 0S8 502 

41* 39i 

1968 

8 127 

926 

577 

870 271 

270 420 


SKlFFOiG AT FAG GiL TERSK&AL 



1965 

1966 

1967 

h amber of ships docking 

8 

18 1 


Net registered tonnage 

| 77 X20 ! 

163042 

726 430 


TOURISM 



1966 | 

1967 ] 

1968 

N amber of \is tors j 

395016 | 

39 1 5 6 9 

396275 


EDUCATION 

(1968-69) 



Number of 
Schools 

Number of 
Pupils 

Primary 



Secondary 

840 


Vocational 



Teacher Training 

48 I 


Colleges 

15 

4X 189 


Source Central Statistical Organization Ministry of Planning Baghdad. 











IRAQ — (Provisional Constitution, The Government) 


PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION 


The following axe the principal features of the Pro- 
visional Constitution issued on September 22nd, 1968: 

The Iraqi Republic is a popular democratic state. Islam 
is the state religion and the basis of its laws and constitu- 
tion. 

The political economy of the state is founded in socialism. 

The state will protect liberty of religion, freedom of 
speech and opinion. Public meetings are permitted under 
the law. All discrimination based on race, religion or 
language is forbidden. There shall be freedom of the Press, 
and the right to form societies and trade unions in con- 
formity with the law is guaranteed. 

The national rights of the Kurdish people are guaranteed 
within the framework of the unity of Iraq. 

The highest authority in the country is the Council of 
Command of the Revolution, which will promulgate laws 
until the election of a National Assembly. The (five) 
members of the Council of Command of the Revolution 
are nominated Vice-Presidents of the State. 


Two amendments to the constitution were announced in 
November 1969. The President, already Chief of State and 
head of the government, also became the official Supreme 
Commander of the Armed Forces and President of the 
Command Council of the Revolution. Membership of the 
latter body, was to increase from five to a larger number at 
the President's discretion. 

Earlier, a Presidential decree replaced the 14 local 
government districts by 16 governates, each headed by a 
governor with wide powers. 

The fifteen-article agreement which ended the Kurdish 
war was issued on March 12th, 1970. A new provisional 
constitution was announced in July 1970 which took 
account of this agreement. It had 67 articles, the most 
prominent being the article which further defined the 
Revolutionary Command Council. This now has 12 
members, all members of the National Command Party. 
The President is elected by a two-thirds majority of the 
Council; he is responsible to the Council and the Vice- 
Presidents and Ministers will be responsible to him. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

President: General Ahmed Hassan ax. Bakr. 
Vice-President: Salih Mahdi Ammash. 


COUNCIL OF COMMAND OF THE REVOLUTION 
Members: The President, the Vice-President, and twelve other members. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(July 1971) 


Prime Minister: Gen. Ahmad Hassan al Bakr. 

Minister of the Interior: Gen. Saadoun Ghaidan. 

Minister of Defence: Gen. Hammad Shebab. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Abdul Iyakeem al 
Sheikhly. 

Minister of Industry and Acting Minister of the Economy: 

Capt. Taha Jazrawi. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Mortada al 
Hadithi. 

Minister of Information: Shaetq Kamali. 

Minister of Justice: Aziz Sherif. 

Minister of Transport: Anwar Abdul Kader al Hadithi. 
Minister for Youth: Hamed al Joubouri. 

Minister of Communications: Adnan Ayub Sabri. 

Minister of Municipalities: Ihsan Shirzad. 

Minister of Northern Development: Muhammad Mahmoud 
Abdul Rahman. 


Minister of Housing: Nouri Shaouis. 

Minister of Agriculture: Nafthed Jalal. 

Minister of Agrarian Reform: Izzat al Douri. 

Minister of Oil and Minerals: Dr. Saadoun Hamadi. 
Minister of Education: Dr. Ahmed Abdul SattarTal 

JlWARI. 

Minister of Higher Education: Fouad Khalil Ismail. 

Minister of Planning: Dr. Rashid Rifai. 

Minister of Finance: Amin Abdul Kerim. 

Minister of Health: Dr. Izzat Mustafa. 

Minister of Stato for Military Affairs: Khalid Makki al 
Hashimi. 

Minister of State for Presidential Affairs: Dr. Abdul 
Sattar al Jiwari. 

Minister of State: Rashid al-Rifa’i. 
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IRAQ— (Diplomatic Representation) 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATIVES OF IRAQ ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador, (M) Minister, (CA) Charge d'Afiaires 


Afghanistan: A. Saib, Kabul (A) 

Albania: Mohieddin Maaruf Tirana. (A) 

Algeria: J Muhammed, Algiers (A) 

Austria: Norm: Al Kadhim Vienna (A) 

Belgium: Fouad Abdul Jabber, Brussels (A) 

Ceylon: Bisnis Taxib Colombo (A) 

China, People's Republic: Bng Mundhir Uraim Peking 
(A) 

Czechoslovakia: Abdulahad Dara, Prague (M) 

Ethiopia: (see UAR) 

France: M uhammad Sasiq AlMashat, Pans (A) 

German Democratic Republic: (to be appointed). East 
Berlin (A) 

Ghana: Saadouw Bad: a, Accra (M) 

Greece: (vacant) Athens (CA) 

Guinea: (see UAR) 

Hungary: M Mahmoud, Budapest (A) 

India: Dr Jasim Al Wahabi 

Indonesia: Abdullah Samarrai Djakarta (A) 

Italy: Tajia Maaruf Rome (A) 

Japan: Taisal Al-Kbuoran, Tokyo (A) 

Jordan: Ahmad Amin Amman (A) 

Korea (D P.R ): Abdelkerik Markt Pyongyang- (A) 
Kuwait: Midhat Juma Kuwait (A) 

Lebanon: Taleb Shebib Beirut (A) 


Libya: Abdullah Sabai Tripoli (A) 

Morocco: Maj Gen Fadl Assaf, Rabat (A) 

Netherlands: Dr Ghaib Mawloud Mukhlis, The Hague 
(A) 

Nigeria: H Albarazanchi Lagos (A) 

Pakistan: Abdul Qadir Al Gailani Karachi (A) 

Saudi Arabia: Salim Nuaimi Jeddah (A) 

Somalia: Nasim Jawad Mogadishu (A) 

Spain: Hasan Naqib Madnd (A) 

Sudan: (vacant), Khartoum (A) 

Sweden: Muhammad Gaayra, Stockholm (A) 

Switzerland: N Al-Jamil, Berne (A) 

Syria: Uden Bayati (A) 

Tunisia: M Aljazairi, Turns (M) 

Turkey: (vacant) Ankara (A) 

U.S S R.: Mohsen Al-Habib Moscow (A) 

U.A R.: M Al Hadisy Cairo (A) (also accred to Guinea 
and Ethiopia) 

United Kingdom: Kadhim M Khalap London (A) 
Yemen: A Al-Farisi, Sana’a (A) 

Yugoslavia: Faisal Habib Al Kaizarana Belgrade (A) 


United Nations: Talib al Shibib New York (Perm Rep ) 


Alghanistan: 28/10 Wazinyah (E), Ambassador 
TaJeddin (also accred to Jordan) 

Algeria: Karradat Manam (E), Ambassador Ahmad 
Tefwtk al-Madani 

A»Jlm:Masbab (E), Ambassador Wait eh i >s Contbs 

Belgium: Abu Nawas Street, Kard el Pasha (E), Ambas- 
sador Marcel Dtjpret 

Bulgaria: 35 1 1 Karradat Manam (E) , Ambassador Penyu 
Dokuzoy 

Canada: Teheran, Iran (E) 

Ceylon: 10B/6/12 Alvnyah (E), Chargi d A f fanes H O 
Wijegoonawardena. 

China, People’* Republic: Karradat Manam (E) Ambas- 
sador Kumg Ta Iei 

Czechoslovakia; 1/7 Karradat Manam (E); Ambassador 
(vacant) 

Denmark: 204 Nidhal St . Alwiyah (E). Chargi d' Affaires: 
(vacant) 

Ethiopia: Cairo, U A.R. (E) 

Finland; Masbah 37/7/35 (E). Chargi d’Affains- Arto 


France: Kard el Pasha 9/G/3 (E). Ambassador- Pierre 
Cerles 

German Democratic Republic: (address not available) (E), 
Ambassador Hans JOrgen Weitz 

Greece: Beirut, Lebanon /El 

Guinea: Cairo, U A.R. (E) 

Hungary: 40/35 Masbah (E); Ambassador - Lajos S Nagy 
( also accred to Afghanistan and Kuwait). 

India: Taha Street, Najib Pasha, Ahmadiya (E); Ambas- 
sador. Mabboob Ahmed 

Indonesia: Masbah 22/9/21 (E). Chargi d' Affaires - Soeian 
Bahroem Siah 

Italy: Karradat Manam (E), Ambassador Francesco V. 
Mareri 

Japan: 40/7/35 Masbah (E) ; Ambassador- TatsUO Fukai 

Jordan: 10/9/22 Masbah (E), Ambassador Zuhatr al- 
Murn 

Kuwait: al Mansoor Street, Karradat Manam (E) 
Ambassador Mohammed A. A al-Hamad * 

Lebanon: zi/35 Masb3h (E), Ambassador Fawzi al- 
Bardawh_ 

Libya: Saadoutt Park (E), Ambassador.- Fadhl al-Amir 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO IRAQ 
(Baghdad unless otherwise stated.) 

(E) Embassy; (L) Legation 
SaId 
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IRAQ— (Diplomatic Representation, National Assembly, etc.) 


Morocco: 3/1/37 Masbah (E); Ambassador: Abdelhadi 
Tazx. 

Netherlands: Nidhal St. (E); Ambassador: Hugo Schel- 
tema (also accred. to Iran). 

Norway: Ankara, Turkey (E). 

Pakistan: Karradat Mariam (E); Ambassador: Abd al 
Fadl Muhammad Abd al Fath. 

Poland: Karrada al-Sharkiya, Masbah (E); Ambassador: 
Stanislaw Turban sky. 

Portugal: Ankara, Turkey (L). 

Saudi Arabia: Waziriyah (E); Ambassador: Mohammed al- 
Hamad al-Shebaily. 

Somalia: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Spain: Saadoun Park 162/2 (E); Ambassador: Marques 
de Santa Cruz de Ignacio (also accred. to Afghani- 
stan). 

Sudan: 51/5/35 Masbah (E); Chargd d’Affaires: Sayid 
Sharif Ahmed (also accred. to Jordan and Turkey). 

Sweden: 132/2 Al Nidhal St. (E); Ambassador: Bengt 
Ohdner. 


Switzerland: 3/1/2 Saadoun St. (E); Ambassador: Amid 
Domince. 

Syria: 160/2 Saadoun Park (E); Ambassador : Bahaeddni 
Nakkar. 

Thailand: Karachi, Pakistan (E). 

Turkey: 2/8 Waziriyah (E); Ambassador: Ali Winkaya. 

U.S.S.R.: 140 Mansour St., Karradat Mariam (E); Ambas- 
sador: Veniamin Andrevitch Likhachev. 

United Arab Republic: Zahawi St. (E ); Ambassador: Ahmed 
Lutfy Metwally. 

United Kingdom: Shari Salah Ud-Din, Karkh (E); Ambas- 
sador: Ii. G. Balfour Paul. 

Vatican: Karrada al-Sharkiya, Saadoun St. (Apostolic 
Nunciature); Apostolic Pro-Nuncio: Mgr. Maurice 
Perrin. 

Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic: Damascus, Syria (E). 

Venezuela: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Yemen: Karradat Mariam (E); Chargd d' Affaires: Ali 
al-Unsi. 

Yugoslavia: io/ii/i Asfar Quarter, Battaween (E); 
Ambassador: Zvanko Eoas (also accred. to Kuwait). 


Iraq also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Ghana, Ireland and Democratic Republic of Korea. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

No form of National Assembly has existed in Iraq since 
the 1958 revolution which overthrew the monarchy. The 
existing provisional constitution contains provisions for 
the election of a new 100-member assembly at a date to be 
determined by the government. 


POLITICAL 

Baath Party: Baghdad; revolutionary Arab socialist move- 
ment, founded in Damascus in 1947; has ruled Iraq 
since July 1968; Regional Sec.-Gen. Ahmed Hassan 
al Bakr; Vice Regional Sec.-Gen. Saddam Hussain. 


PARTIES 

Kurdish Democratic Party: seeks special status for the 
Kurdish minority in north-eastern Iraq; Leader Gen. 
Mustafa al-Barzani. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Courts in Iraq consist of the following; The Court of 
Cassation, Courts of Appeal, First Instance Courts, Peace 
Courts, Courts of Sessions, Shara’ Courts and Penal 
Courts. 

Tho Court o? Cassation: This is the highest judicial 
bench of all the Civil Courts; it sits in Baghdad, and 
consists of the President and a number of Vice-Presidents 
and not less than fifteen permanent judges, delegated 
judges and reporters as necessity requires. There are four 
bodies in the Court of Cassation, these are; [a) The General 
body, ( b ) Civil and Commercial body, (c) Personal Status 
bod}', (d) The Penal body. 

A Technical Bureau has been established which is related 
to the Court of Cassation and is carrying out the work of 
abstracting and classifying the legal principles which are 
contained in the judgments issued by it. 

Courts 0? Appeal: The country is divided into five 
Districts of Appeal: Baghdad, Mosul, Basrah, Hilla, and 


Kirkuk, each with its Court of Appeal consisting of a 
President, Vice-Presidents and not less than three mem- 
bers, who consider the objections against the decisions 
issued by the First Instance Courts of first grade. 

Courts of First Instance: These courts are of two kinds: 
Limited and Unlimited in jurisdiction. 

Limited Courts deal with Civil and Commercial suits, 
the value of which is five hundred Dinars and less; and 
suits, the value of which cannot be defined, and which are 
subject to fixed fees. Limited Courts consider these suits 
in the final stage and they are subject to Cassation. 

Unlimited Courts consider the Civil and Commercial 
suits irrespective of their value, and suits the value of 
which exceeds five hundred Dinars with first grade 
subject to appeal. 

First Instance Courts consist of one judge in the centre 
of each Liwa, some Qadhas and Nahiyas, as the Minister of 
Justice judges necessary. 
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IRAQ— (Judicial 

FtYOlirtionary Courts These deal with major cases that 
would afiect the security of the state in any sphere 
politi cal financial or economic. In December 1968 the 
death penalty was introduced for espionage a special 
three-man court was then set up to try such cases 
Court* Ol Session* There is in every District of Appeal 
a Court of Sess ons which consists of three judges under 
the presidency of the President of the Court of Appeal or 
one ol his Vice-Presidents. It considers the penal suits 
prescribed by Penal Proceedings Law and other laws 
More than one Court of Sessions may be established in one 
District of Appeal by notification issued by the Minister 
ol Justice mentioning therein it3 headquarters jurisdiction 
and the manner of its establishment 

Shara' Court! A Share Court is established wherever 
there is a First Instance Court the Muslim judge of the 
First Instance Court may be a QaJMi to the Shara Court if 
a special Qad\t has not been appointed thereto The Shara 
Court Considers matters of personal status and religious 
matters in accordance with the provis ons of the law sup- 
plement to the Civil and Commercial Proceedings La v 


System Religion) 

Penal Court* A Penal Court of first grade is established 
> in every First Instance Court The judge of the Fust 
Instance Court is considered as penal judge unless a 
special judge is appointed thereto More than one Penal 
Court may bo established to cons der the suits prescribed 
by the Penal Proceedings Law and other laws 

One or more Investigation Court may be established in 
the centre ot each Lttca and a judge 1a appointed thereto 
They may be established in the centres of Qa&has and 
Nahtyas by order of the Munster ol Justice. The judge 
carries out the investigation in accordance with the 
provisions of Penal Proceedings Law and the other laws 
There is in every Fust Instance Court a department for 
the execution 0/ judgments pres ded over by the Judge of 
Fust Instance if a special President is not appointed 
thereto It carries out its duties m accordance with the 
provis ons of Execution Law 
There is a Notary Public for the swearing of contracts 
and he carries out bis duties in accordance with the 
provisions relating to Notaries Public. 


RELIGION 


ISLAM 

Over 90 per cent of the population are Muslims The 
Arabs of northern Iraq the Bedouins the Kurds and 
some of the inhabitants of Baghdad and Basra are mainly 
of the ^u nni sect the remaining Arabs south of the Diyala 
belong to the Shi a sect. Leaders Mr Alwaidh (Sunni) 
Prof Abdul Qasseu al Mousawi al Khoui (Shi a) 


CHRISTIANITY 

There are Christian communities in all the principal 
towns of Iraq but their principal villages be mostly in the 
Mosul district. The Christians of Iraq fall into three groups 
(a) the free Churches including the Nestonan Gregorian 
and Jacobite (b) the churches known as Umate since they 
are m union with the Ro ma n Catholic Church including 
the Armenian U mates Jacobite Delates and Chaldeans 
(c) mixed bodies of Protestant converts New Chaldeans 
and Orthodox Armenians. 

Catholic 

Latin Rite Archbishop of Baghdad Most Rev Maurice 
Perrin approx. 2 000 adherents. 

Armenian Bit* Archbishop of Baghdad Most Rev 
Nerses Tayroyav 

Chifdean Rife Patriarch of Babylon of the Chaldeans 
(vacant) approx 2to 000 adherents. 


Syrian Rite Archbishop of Mosul Most Rev Euanusl 
BevnI Archbishop of Baghdad Most Rev 
Athanase J D Bakose approx 2,5 000 adherents 
Orthodox Syrian Community 12 000 adherents 
Orthodox ( Gregorian ) Community *2 OOO adherents 
mainly Armenians Acting Bishop of Baghdad 
Krucor Hacopiav 


JUDAISM 

The Jewish community numbered some 250 000 w 1939 
but most Jews have left the country since the Second 
World W ar particularly during the nineteen fifties 
unofficial estimates put the present size of the community 
at 2 500 almost all living m Baghdad 


OTHERS 

About thirty thousand V azidis and a smaller number of 
Turcomans Sabeans and Shebeks make up the rest of the 
population 

Sabetn Community 20 000 adherents Head Sheikh Dak 
Hil Nasinyah hfandeans mostly in Nasinyah 
Ymiidis 30 000 adherents Tashin Baik Asifni 



IRAQ — (The Press) 


THE PRESS 


The daily press was completely reorganized in December 
1967 when by special decree all private newspapers were 
closed and a total of five government-controlled newspapers 
were recognized. Under the new law cabinet permission 
will be required to establish a new daily. Management 
control is by an institute attached to the Ministry of 
Information. An official statement said that the new press 
organs would serve as observers of the government, not 
official mouthpieces. A Kurdish language newspaper was 
allowed to resume publication in 1968. Some 15 magazines 
covering a wide range of interests are published by the 
Ministry of Information. 

DAILIES 

al Horriya: Baghdad; circ. 3,000. 

al Jumhuriya ( The Republic) : Waziriyah, Baghdad; f. 1963. 
re-founded 1967; Editor Fawzi Abdul Jabbar; circ. 
20,000. 

al Masa: Baghdad; f. 1967; evenings; Editor Aziz Madi. 
al Mouaten: Baghdad; f. 1967; Editor Abdullah Salah. 
al Noor: Baghdad; circ. 2,000. 

al Taakhi ( Brotherhood ): Baghdad; re-founded 1968; 

privately-owned; Kurdish language, 
al Thawrah al Arabiya {Arab Revolution): Baghdad; i. 
1964, re-founded 1967; organ of the Arab Socialist 
Union; Editor Hazem Mushtaq. 

Baghdad Observer: P.O.B. 257, Karantina, Baghdad; f. 
1967; daily newspaper; English language; Editor-in- 
Chief Muhammad Khidher Abbas; circ. 13,000. 

WEEKLIES 

Alif Ba: Baghdad; circ. 2,000. 

ai Arnal v/al Ummal (Work and Workers): Baghdad; 

trades union organ; Editor Nuri Hammud al-Badran. 
al Anba al-Jadida: Baghdad; circ. 10,000. 
al-Aswaq al-Tijariya (The Commercial Markets ): 28/13 
Sharia Hassan Ben Thabit, Baghdad; f. 1951; economic 
and commercial; Propr. and Editor Jamal Dawood; 
circ. 3,000. 

al-lqtisad al-lraqi (The Iraq Economy): Baghdad; eco- 
nomic affairs; Editor A. B. Mahmud al-Umar. 

al-Jumhar al-Riadhi: Baghdad; sports. 
al-Kashkal: Mosul; humorous. 

al Khali j al-Arabi: Baghdad; f. 1963; pro-Govemment. 
Kul Shi’: Baghdad; general interest. 
al-Malab: Baghdad; sports. 

al-Mutafarrij : Rashid St., Hayderkhana, P.O.B. 409, 
Baghdad; f. 1965; satirical; Editor Moujib Hassoon. 
al-Nahdha: Sulaymaniya; Arabic and Kurdish; general 
interest. 

L’Opinion de Baghdad: L’Etablissement General de la 
Press et de lTmprimerie, B.P. 257, Baghdad; f. 1970; 
French; Editor-in-Chief Ali Smida. 
ai Rasid: Baghdad; circ. 2,000. 

Saut al Fallah: Baghdad; circ. 5,000. 

Saut al-Ummal: Baghdad; trades union, 
al Shuoun al Zirayah wol Iqiisadiyah: Baghdad, 
al Watan al-Arab: Baghdad. 

PERIODICALS 
al Adib: Mosul; political; fortnightly, 
ai Amilun fil Naft: Baghdad; petroleum news; monthly; 
Editor FAKHRf Khalil Aziz. 


ai Aqlam (The Pen): Baghdad; literary; monthly; Ministry 
of Culture and Information; f. 1964. 

Commerce: Chamber of Commerce, Baghdad; f. 1938; 
quarterly; commercial and economic; circ. 2,000; also a 
weekly bulletin dealing in commodity prices and 
market conditions; circ. 2,000. 

al-Fikr al-Arabi: Mosul; political; fortnightly. 

al-Hadaf : Mosul; political; fortnightly. 

al-ldhaa wat-Television: Baghdad; radio and television 
programmes and articles; fortnightly. 

Iraq Government Gazette, The: Ministry of Information, 
Baghdad; f. 1922; Arabic edition irregular, English 
edition weekly; legal and official; circ. Arabic 4,000, 
English 450. 

Journal of the Faculty of Medicine, The: College of Medicine, 
University of Baghdad, Baghdad; f. 1941; quarterly; 
Arabic and English; medical and technical; published 
by the Faculty of Medicine, Baghdad; Edited by Prof. 
Yousif D. al Naaman, m.d., d.sc. 

Majallat al-Ziraa al-lraqiyah: Baghdad; quarterly; agri- 
cultural; published by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Majallat-al-Majma al-’llmi al-lraqi: Iraqi Academy, 
Waziriyah, Baghdad; quarterly; scholarly magazine on 
Arabic Islamic culture. 

Mesopotamia: Ministry of Culture and Guidance, Tourism 
Service, Baghdad; monthly. 

al-Mu’allem al-Jadid: Ministry of Education, Baghdad; 
f. 1935; quarterly; educational, social, and general; 
owned and published by the Ministry of Education; 
Editor Ali al-Shobaki. 

Mujalat Huwat al Tuwabiya al I raqiyah : Baghdad; monthly. 

Nation, The: Mid-East House, Shahrau; f. i960; monthly; 
English; Editor Mumtaz Tariq. 

Review of Arab Petroleum and Economics: Baghdad; 
English and Arabic; monthly. 

al Sadura: Baghdad; bi-monthly; religious and cultural. 

al Sinai (The Industrialist ): P.O.B. 11120, Baghdad; publ. 
by Iraqi Federation of Industries; Arabic and English 
quarterly. 

Sumer: Directorate-General of Antiquities, Jamal Abdul 
Nasr Street, Baghdad; f. 1945; archaeological, historical 
journal; publ. by the Directorate-General of Antiqui- 
ties; Chair, of Ed. Board: Dr. Faisal el-Waely 
(Dir.-Gen. of Antiquities); twice yearly. 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Iraqi News Agency: Baghdad; f. 1959; gathers and circu- 
lates news and photographs for use at home and 
abroad; independent in financial and administrative 
affairs; has contracts and agreements with various 
international commercial agencies and government 
newsagencies; Board of Directors includes representa- 
tives from the Ministries of Culture and Information, 
Foreign Affairs, Dir. of Military Intelligence, Dir. Gen. 
of Broadcasting and Television; offices in Beirut, 
Amman and Kuwait and correspondents in the Arab 
foreign countries; Dir.-Gen. Bahjat Shakir. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France Presse: P.O.B. 5699, South Gate, Baghdad; 
Chief Nagib Frangieh. 

Middle East News Agency: Rasheed Str., al-Morabaa, Zaki 
Gamil Building, P.O.B. 2, Baghdad. 

D.P.A. and Tass also have offices in Baghdad. 
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Iraq (Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance) 


PUBLISHERS 


a) AMlya: MotanaM St, Baghdad. 

D»r al BaiHl Amin Square Rashid Street, Baghdad. 
Daral Biyifl : Motanabi Street Baghdad 
Iraq lntirpatlm! Trade Directory: Saadoun St. POB 
3119 Baghdad. 

a) Inhad. Baghdad, Arab literature 
11 liimMrijiti »»« rtWMtol 

Baghdad f 1963. the pnndpal Iraqi publishers or 
newspapers and books 


a! Ma'aril Ud : Motanabi Street, Baghdad, l X9*9 
publishes periodicals and books ia Arabic, Kurdish 
Turkish, French and English, 
at Mothanna: Mutanabi St Baghdad 
al Nahdah: Motanabi St, Baghdad, politics Arab affairs. 
0«r •! Nathir: North Gate Baghdad. 

Dir al Shatik: Baghdad art books 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Broaiciitlnr Station of the Ripnblfe ot Iraq: Directorate 
Gen. cl Broadcasting and Television Salihiya Bagh- 
dad, home service broadcasts in Arabic, Kurdish and 
Turkoman foreign service in French German, English, 
Russian, Persian Turkish and Urdu Dir Gen M S 
xl Sxnxr 

Idiah Baghdad * 1 S936 2 ® hours daily 
Iduti Sa*t Afjamahir: f *970 xa hours daily 
Idiah Oar Al-Sxlam: f 1971 commercial 12 hotrre 
daily 

There were 100 000 radio receivers in 1970 


TELEVISION 

Baghdad TalwWon: Ministry ol Culture and Information, 
Salihiya Baghdad, a government station which tram 
nuts for 7 hours daily, Kirkuk Television In operation 
since November 1967, transmits for 4 hours daily; the 
Mosul station was opened m 196S, and a Basra station 
was opened in 1969 Dir -Gen Muhammad S al- 
S ait at 

Number of TV receivers (1970) *77 000 


FINANCE 


AH banks and Insurant* companies, including all foreign companies, were nationalirod ia July 1964 The assets of foreign 
companies were taken over by the state 


(cap — capital, pu —paid up dep —deposits, m.— million, 
amounts in Iraqi dinars ) 


BANKING 
Ckntxal Bank 

Central Bank of Iraq: Banks St, Baghdad, f 1947 as 
National Bank of Iraq branches in Mosul and Basra 
has the solo right of note bsue. cap p n 35m., dep 
69.x (Oct 1970) Gov Dr Aupcl Hassan Zalzala 
pubis. Quarter}}! JiullthP Annual Re pert 


Comubtcixi. Basks 

Commercial Bank ot Iraq: New Banks St Baghdad L 
1933 nationalized 1964 35 branches cap pu 3 73m 
absorbed the Baghdad Bank and the Credit Bank of 
Iraq m 19*0, Chair and Gen. Man AdVav al TaWar 
A ssistant Gen. Mans I If SftAWKi Sabih Sadiq 
I anil Kxdhim 

RiRUain Bank: New Banks St Baghdad L 1941, cap 
xoatn. dep 83m took over the Mortgage Bank of 
Iraq in jo~o six overseas branches Gen Man. Dr 
Faun u-Kiisst, 


Specialized Banks 

Atneuitoral Bank ot Iraq: Rashid St, Baghdad, 24 
branches, cap p u 64m, Gen Man. Abdul RazZak 
AL-H lLALL 

EtUU Bank ot Iraq: Hassan ibo Thanit St, Baghdad, 1 
1949 18 branches, give* loans to assist the building 
industry cap pu 15m. acquired the Co-operative 
Bank in 1970 Dir -Gen. Dr A K Kannuna. 

Industrial Bank ot Iraq: Industrial Bank Budding 
Baghdad j branches L 194° cap p n 4 75m Gen. 
Man, Dr Farhaxg JalaL* pobl Annual Report 

INSURANCE 

Iraqi Uta Insurance Co : Shabander Bldg , New Banks St, 
Baghdad, f i960, cap pu I D32 3 000, Chair and Gen. 
Man. Mumtaz al-Uuaw 

Iraq Reinsurance Company: Reinsurance Budding, Khul- 
lam Square, POB 297, Baghdad. L 1961 to trans- 
act reinsurance business on the international market. 
Chair and Gen Man Dr Mustafa Rajah, London 
Ofilce 5 Fenehnrch St, E C3 

National Insurance Co.: Al-JamhounyaSt, Kbulam Square 
ROJJ 248 Baghdad f 1950 cap pu IDim , state 
monopoly for all direct non life insurance. Chair and 
Gen Man Abdulbari Red ha. 



IRAQ — (Oil and Gas, Trade and Industry) 


OIL AND GAS 


Iraq National Oil Company (INOC): P.O.B. 476, Saadoun 
Street, Baghdad; f. 1967 to operate in all stages of the 
oil industry outside and within the country. With 
Cabinet approval INOC may form or participate 
in other companies and contract loans. The Government 
will receive 50% of INOC’s net annual profits until 
INOC has recovered its capital, when the payment shall 
be 75%. INOC may operate throughout Iraq except in 
the areas allocated to the oil companies under Law 80 
(about 740 square miles); in August 1967 INOC was 
authorised by the government to exploit oilfields 
taken over from Western companies in 1961; in 
February 1968 agreement was reached with the French 
state-owned company ERAP, which will act as 
contractors for INOC for these areas; the Rumaila 
field is, however, being exploited directly by INOC -with 
Soviet aid. Production is expected to be 100,000 
barrels a day by 1971. There are plans to build a new 
deep-water oil terminal at a site to be determined. 
INOC is to participate in the building of a Central 
European crude oil pipe-line to carry Iraqi oil to 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Chair. 
Saadoun Hamadi; Dep.-Chair. Au Hadi al Jabir; 
board of 5 mems. 

Gas Distribution Administration (G.P.A.): Baghdad; f. 
1964 to supervise all gas projects, and to distribute and 
market natural and liquid gas all over Iraq. A sulphur 
recovery plant is under construction at Kirkuk. Two 
gas pipelines are being laid from Kirkuk to Baghdad, 
and a liquid gas processing plant (12,000 b/d) has been 
erected at Taji, north of Baghdad. 

Government Oil Refinery Administration: Baghdad; 
operates refineries at Baghdad, Khanaqin, Kirkuk, 
Hadithah and Qayyarah; capital investment I.D. 30m.; 
annual turnover I.D. 25m. approx. 

Iraq Petroleum Co. Ltd.: Office: 33 Cavendish Square, 
London, W.i; Chair. C. M. D alley; Man. Dir. G. G. 
Stockwell; Exec. Dirs. J. F. Moore, C. E. Hahn. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of Iraqi Chambers of Commerce: Mustaasir St., 
Baghdad. 


Amarah Chamber of Commerce: Al-Amarah; f. 1950; Pres. 

Haj Muhsin al-Ramadhan; Sec. Haj Salman Hass an. 
Arbil Chamber of Commerce: Arbil; f. 1966; Pres. 
Shekheel Haj Hassan; Sec. Muhyee Uddin Haj 
Abdul Razzak. 

Baghdad Chamber of Commerce: Mustansir St„ Baghdad; 
f. 1926; 14,296 mems.; Pres. Sha'aban Jassim Al 
Rijab; Sec. Zaki Hassan; Dir.-Gen. Munier Said; 
pubis. Weekly Bulletin, Commerce (quarterly magazine), 
Trade Directory. 

Basra Chamber of Commerce: Basra; f. 1926; Pres. Jaa'fer 
al-Bader; Sec.-Gen. Abdul Kerim al-Attar; publ 
al Tajir (monthly). 

Diwaniya Chamber of Commerce: Diwaniya; f. 1961; Pres. 

Haj Dhahir Haj Yousuf; Sec. Talib al-Idhari. 


On January 1st, 1951 the Iraq Petroleum Company 
and its associated companies operating in Iraq entered 
into an agreement with the Government to share 
equally in the profits accruing from the production and 
export of crude oil; this agreement is still operative. 
Oil from the fields in northern Iraq is exported via 
pipelines to terminals in Syria and Lebanon. Com- 
bined group exports totalled 53.6 million tons in 1969; 
payments to the government in respect of these exports 
amounted to approximately £200 million. 

Basrah Petroleum Co. Ltd.: Office: 33 Cavendish Square, 
London, W.i; an associate company of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. Ltd.; Chair. C. M. Dalley; Man. Dir. G. G. 
Stockwell. 

On November 30th, 1938, the Company was granted 
a concession over southern Iraq, south of latitude 33°, 
for 75 years. Oil was found in 1948 at Zubair and in 
1953 at Rumaila. Production has reached an annual 
rate of over 20 million tons, but it has declined recently; 
in 1969 it amounted to 16,587,000 tons. 

Oil is exported by tankers from a deep-water terminal 
at Ithor al Amaya, twenty-four miles offshore (opened 
in 1962). A system of pipelines carries the crude oil 
from the fields to the terminal. 

Mosul Petroleum Co. Ltd.: Office: 33 Cavendish Square, 
London, W.i; an associate company of the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. Ltd.; Chair. C. M. Dalley; Man. Dir. 
G. G. Stockwell; Exec. Dirs. J. F. Moore, C. E. 
Hahn. 

After many years’ exploration, oil was first exported 
in 1952. The Ain Zalah and Butmah fields are now in 
production. Total production has stagnated in recent 
years; in 1969 it was 1,281,000 tons. A 12-inch diameter 
pipeline, 134 miles long, carries the oil to K.2 Pumping 
Station where it joins the main Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany pipeline system to the Mediterranean. 


INDUSTRY 

Diyala Chamber of Commerco: Diyala; f. 1966; Pres. Abdul 
Razzak Rasheed al-Shibani; Sec. Nassir Jabir 
al-Dulaimi. 

Hlilah Chamber of Commerce: Hillah; f. 1949; Pres. 

Anwar al Jewhar; Sec. Mohammad Inad al All 
Karbala Chamber of Commerce: Karbala; f. 1952; Pres. 

Jawad Abulhab; Sec. Husain Ahmed. 

Kirkuk Chamber of Commerce: Kirkuk; f. 1957; Pr® 3 - 
Mohammad al-Salihi; Sec. Izzuddin Kouja Wah. 
Mosul Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 35, Mosul; f. 1926; 
Pres. Abdul Ghani al Annaz; Vice-Pres. Abdul 
Majeed al Nafoussi; Sec. Abdul Jawad al Neaimi. 
Najaf Chamber of Commerce: Najaf; f. 1950; Pres. Sayyip 
Shubbar Musa Shubbar; Sec. Abdul Ameer al- 
Tufaili. 

Nasiriya Chamber of Commerce: Nasiriya; f. 1958; Pres. 

Adel Abdul Ghani; Sec. Suhail Abed al Yaseen. 
Suiaimaniya Chamber of Commerce: Sulaimaniya; f. i9 6 7>’ 
Pres. Ahmad Jalal Taha; Sec. Abdul Rahman Malla 
Saeed. 


TRADE AND 
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IRAQ— (Trade and Industry Transport) 


EMPLOYEES ORGANIZATION 
Iraq Federation o! Industries Credit Bank Bldg sthFloor 
Bank St Baghdad i 1957 1 800 mems Pres Dr 
Muhammad Khalil al Tawil pubis Al Si«a» (quart 
erly) Directory of Iraqi Industries and monthly reports 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Gtneral Establishment for Industry Baghdad state 
organization controlling most of Iraq s industry 
organized into 5 departments covering (l) Clothing 
Hides and Cigarettes (a) Construction industries 
{3) Weaving and Textiles (4) Chemicals and Food 
stuffs (5) Engineering 


Iraqi Dates Organization Baghdad responsible for date 
exports Dir Dr Baba Shubbar 
Iraqi National Minerals Corporation Baghdad responsble 
for explo ting all minerals in Iraq except oil Pres Dr 
Shakir Samakraj 

TRADE UNIONS 

General Federation ot Iraqi Trade Unions Adj Iranian 
Embassy Karradat Mariam Baghdad f 1964 19 
unions with a membership o! 250 000 arc affiliated to 
the General Federation and registered with the Ministry 
ol Labour and Social Security Affairs Pres Hashim 


A is Mobsin Sec -Gen Nouri Najim publ Savi 
al Ummal 

Union of Teachers Baghdad Pres Ibrahim Makzoor 
Union ot Palestinian Workers in Iraq Baghdad Sec Gen 
Sami ax Ska wish 


CO OPERATIVES (1965) 

Name Number 

Consumer* Co-operattves (provide members with 

foodstuffs and clothing) 65 

Agricultural and Credit Co-operatives (provide 

member farmers with loans at low rates) 297 

Housing Co-operatives (provide members with 

houses at cost price) 269 

Producers Co-operatives 3 

Total 634 


PEASANT SOCIETIES 

General Federation ot Peasant Societies Baghdad f 1959 
has 734 affiliated Peasant Societies 
TRADE FAIR 

Baghdad International Fair Damascus St Al Man SO ur 
Baghdad held annually in October 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Iraqi Republican Railways Baghdad length of track 
z 462 miles (714 miles — 4 ft 8J in 742 one metre 
gauge) Dir Gen Abdul Jabbar Sa adi 
The standard gauge line serves as a link between 
Europe and the Arabian Gulf Principal ties as well as 
Iran Pakistan and India the port of Basra handles 
fre ght Direct passenger trains run tw ce a week 
between Istanbul and Baghdad There are also internal 
express tram services with air-conditioned coaches 
hauled by diesel electric locomotives between Mosul 
Baghdad and Basra 

ROADS 

The most important roads ar* Baghdad Kirkuk Mosul 
300 miles (484 km ) Baghdad Shargat Mosul 270 miles 
(433 km ) Kirkuk-Sulaimaniya 72 miles (n6 km ) Bagh 
dad A mar ah Basra 370 miles (598 km ) Baghdad 
HQlab Basra 386 miles (622 km.) Baghdad Damascus 
4' , 5 ®iles (685 km) Baghdad Teheran 6io miles f 1 000 
km.) Baghdad Hail Medina 6S0 miles (1 100 km ) 

The total length of metalled and unmetalled roads is 
approximately 8 500 km of which 3 500 km are metalled 
Under the 1965 70 Development Plan } 125m. have been 
allocated to rebuilding and extending the present road 
system including the completion of the Basra Mosul 
highway The V. orld Bank has made a $2310. loan towards 
the project. 

Iraq Automobile Atsociafion Abu Nuwas St Alwiya 
ArraraNo 7 Baghdad f 1931 3 oaomems Sec Gen 
Ali Ghaub Ghasxb 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Directorate General of Navigation Basra Dir Gen 
(vacant) in 1961-62 there were 1 613 registered river 
craft and 195 steam and motor propelled boats 

SHIPPING 

Iraqi Ports Administration Basra Dir Gen Adnan An 


ItThe Ports of Basra and Um Qasr are the commercial 
gateway of Iraq They are connected, by various ocean 
routes with all parts ol the world and constitute the 
natural distributing centre for overseas supplies The Iraqi 
Maritime Company maintains a regular service between 
Basra Arab Gulf and north European ports Other 
shipping lines operate cargo and passenger services from 
Basra and Um Qasr to all parts of the world There are 
fast mail and passenger services from Basra to Bombay 
via Khorramshahr Bushire and Karachi connecting at 
Bombay with the Peninsula and Orient Mail Services to 
England Australia South Africa and the Far East 
In 2969-70 the revenue of the Iraqi Ports Admmlstra 
tion was ID 1 1 089 022 against a general expend ture of 
ID9 937 913 including cap tal works Expenditure on 
planning schemes was ID459 1 10 The tonnage of imports 
at the Port of Ba>=ra was 1 031 o 1 and exports (excluding 
0, i) 397 4*3 Oil exports totalled 16 357 918 tons 
Four wharves of reinforced concrete are under con 
struction to supplement the one already in existence In 
tg6g-jo there were 2 505 registered over craft 
Iraqi Maritime Transport Co POB 3052 Baghdad f 
1952 Dir Gen and Chair of Board Hafez Touq 
MATCHI 

CIVIL AVIATION 

A new international airport for Baghdad came into 
operation in the summer of xg69 

Iraqi Airways Al Kharkh Baghdad f 1945 Dir Gen 
Muhammad Said Khalil regular services from 
Baghdad to Amman Bahrain Basra Beirut Berlin 
Cairo Damascus Dhahran Doha Frankfurt Geneva 
Istanbul Kuwait London Mosul Pans Prague 
Teheran Venna Copenhagen Karachi New Delhi 
fleet 3 Tndents 3 Viscounts 

The following a rimes also operate services to Iraq 
Aeroflot Ball an (Bulgaria) BO AC CSA (Czechosluvakia) 
Interflug (German Dem. Rep J Iranair KLM (Dutch) 
Kuwait Airways Lufthansa MEA PIA Saudi Arabian 
Airlines S -nssair Syrian Arab A rimes TMA (Lebanon) 
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IRAQ— (Tourism and Culture, Atomic Energy, Education, etc.) 

TOURISM AND CULTURE 


Directorate-General of Summer Resorts and Tourism Ser- 
vice: Ministry of Information, Baghdad; f. 1956; Dir.- 
Gen. Aladdin Bakri; publ. Mesopotamia (monthly), 
Iraq (tourist guide in English) and maps and folders. 

THEATRE GROUPS 
1. Officially Sponsored 

National Group for Acting: Department for Cinema and 
Theatre, Ministry of Culture and Information, Baghdad. 

Rashid National Group: Department for Cinema and 
Theatre, Ministry of Culture and Information, Baghdad ; 
folklore group providing dancing and singing concerts . 


2. Private 

Baghdad Theatre Group: Baghdad; f. 1967. 

Contemporary Theatre Group: Baghdad; f. 1966. 

Folklore Group: Baghdad; f. 1965; theatrical performances. 
Free Theatre Group: Baghdad; f. 1965. 

14 July Theatre Group: Baghdad; f. 1966. 

Modern Art Group: Baghdad; f. 1967. 

Theatre Arts Group: Baghdad; f. 1967. 

United Artists’ Group: Baghdad; f. 1967. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Atomic Energy Commission: Baghdad; f. 1957; Sec.-Gen. 
Dr. Moyassar Yahia al Mallah; an atomic reactor, 
built with Soviet aid at Tuwaitha, south of Baghdad, 
was inaugurated in 1968. The reactor will provide 
isotopes for teaching and civilian research. 


EDUCATION 


Since the establishment of the Republic in 1958 there has 
been a marked expansion in education at all levels and the 
educational budget has risen from I.D. 14.4 million (1958) 
to I.D. 29.8 million (1962) and I.D. 48.6 million (1968). 
Apart from private schools and universities, education in 
Iraq is entirely free. Pre-school education is rapidly 
expanding although as yet it reaches only a small propor- 
tion of children in this age group. Primary education, 
lasting six years, is now officially compulsory, and there 
are plans to extend full-time education to nine years as 
soon as possible. At present secondary education, which 
is expanding rapidly, is available for only five years, but 
it was hoped to extend this to six. In 1970 French was 
officially adopted as the second language to be taught in 
schools. 

Science, Medical and Engineering faculties of the 
universities have undergone considerable expansion, but 


the expansion of the training of technicians is still lagging. 
Both university enrolment and universities have increased 
in recent years — enrolment from 4,354 men and 1,387 
women in 1958 to over 20,000 men and 7,000 women in 
1969. Two branches of Baghdad University at Basra and 
Mosul became independent universities in 1967. Two 
private universities offer evening courses and full-time 
tuition; one of these — University College — is partly 
Government assisted. There are in addition many students 
studying abroad — some 3,000 in 1969. The Iraq Petroleum 
Company operates a scholarship scheme which finances 
some of these students. 

Illiteracy is still an important problem but because of the 
introduction of compulsory primary education and the 
efiorts of the army and fundamental education centres, 
it is gradually being overcome. For the age group 15-4 0 
men, it may now be as low as one third illiterate. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

(See also under Universities) 


f. 1932; Baghdad address: 90/r Karradet Mariam; Pres. 
Prof. Sir Max Mallowan, c.b.e., m.a., d.lit., f.b.a., 
f.s.a.; Chair. Prof. D. T. Wiseman, o.b.e., m.a., d.lit., 


Academy of Linguistics: Baghdad. 

Ai-Kalam (P.E.N. Club): Baghdad. 

American School of Oriental Research: Baghdad; f. 1923; 
following the foundation of the Jerusalem School, 
Dir. (vacant); undertakes archaeological surveys and 
excavations of historic sites; aims to make the accumu- 
lating material available to international scholarship; 
pubis. Bulletin > quarterlies, monographs. 

Biological Research Centre: Baghdad. 

British Council: P.O.B. 298, 7/2/9 Waziriya, Baghdad; Rep. 
J. E. C. Springford, o.b.e.; library re-opened 1969. 

British School of Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell 
Memorial): 31-34 Gordon Square, London, W.C.i; 


f.b.a., f.s.a. ; Dir. in Iraq Mrs. Diana Helsaek, f.s.a., 
publ. Iraq (twice annually). 

Council for Scientific Research: Baghdad; f. 1963. 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research: Direc- 
torate-General of Industry, Baghdad; f. 1935*' s t a ^ 4 2 *' 
Dir.-Gen. of Industry Sheeth Na’amann; pubis. 
Technical Bulletin, Annual Report. 

Economics Research Centre: Baghdad. 

Educational Research Centre: University of Baghdad, 
Waziriah, Baghdad; Chair. Dr. Abdul Jalil Al- 
Zobaie; Dir. Dr. Muwaffak Al-Hamdani. 
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IRAQ — (Learned Societies and 

Jnstitut Franco-lraklen* Baghdad f 1969 studies in 
archaeology ancient civilizations Islamic culture 
science and technology 

Institute for Research on Natural Resources: Abu Ghratb 
Baghdad f i960 

Instituto HiSpano-Arabe de Cnltura ( Hispano Arabic 
Cultural Institute) Saadnn Park POB 2256 Baghdad 
f 1957 library of 6 000 vols Dir Jos£ Pf RE2 Lazafo 

Islamic Study Institute Baghdad 

Iraq Academy: Wannyah, Baghdad, f 1947 with the anas 
of mam taming the Arabic language undertaking 
research in Arabic and Muslim history, and the history 
of Iraq and encouraging research in the modern arts 
and sciences, the Academy has Actiie Members 
Associate Members and Honorary Members, the last 
two categories including Iraqi and other nationalities, 


Research Institutes, Libraries) 

Pres Dr Abdul Razzaq Muhyi al-Din, Sec Gen 
Dr Yousif IzzrorEN pubis Arabs before Islam (8 vols ) 
Literary Criticism «» Iraq Majallat al Majuna al Hint 
al Iraq » (literary quarterly) 

Iraqi Medical Society: Maan St, Al JIansoor. Baghdad 
f 1920 871 mems,, Pres F H GhaLI FR.cs (Ed) 
Sec A K Al Khateeb f R.C.S (Ed ) 

Nuelear Research Institute {Iraqi Atomic Energy Establish- 
ment) Tuwaitha Baghdad f 1967 includes n D clear 
research reactor Radioisotope production facilities 
research in nuclear and solid state physics analytical 
and radio-chemistry, biology and agriculture health 
physics and geology 
Pefrofeam Research IrrsWcrfe; Baghdad 
Society 0! Iraqi Artists: Baghdad Pres Akram SuOkry 
Soviet Cultural Centre- Baghdad. I 1962 library 


LIBRARIES 


Al-Awqal f Library of Waqfs) Baghdad 1 2929 works 
relating to the Koran and Arabic history and literature 
8 5x7 sols 3 876 MSS 

Al-Hikma Unlvmity Library: POp 2125. Baghdad, 
50 000 vols Librarian Rev Robert J Cote s j 
Basra Umvtnlly Library: Basra Librarian A J Abdul 
Rah man 

Central Library, University ot Baghdad: Baghdad, f i960, 
depository of Iraqi Publications (Act No 71. July 13th, 
1963) as well as United Nations Publications ie act* 
as the International Exchange Centre it conducts 
annual ten months training courses in bbrananship 
and issues the Iraqi National Bibliography and Catalogue 
of the Library Holdings (19 vols in English and 4 vols 
and 4 supplements in Arabic) 150 000 vols i 700 
current periodicals 5 500 maps 1 200 Arabic MSS. on 
microfilm Librarian Husfiam Al Shawaf pu d 
Collet! ol Agriculture Library. University of Baghdad 
Abu Ghraib i 1932 13 9 00 ids mainly Arabic and 
English and a few other languages 300 periodicals. 
Librarian Najla Madher 


Oman Library, The- Ministry of Education 
f 1921 


Baghdad 


Library ot the American School ot Oriental Research: 

Baghdad f zg2j 2 g 66 vats Librarian Gemots A wad 
Ubmy ot the College ot Arts: Univenulr 0/ Baghdad, 
t* 1949 3J.77 > vols , Librarian F atom a Al Niamj 
Library ot the College ot Education . University ol Baghdad 
L J9J9. 28,470 vols 


Library ol the College ot Medicine: University of Baghdad, 
1 1927. 59 5:7 vols , Librarian Sayid Abid Njssan 
Library of the institute of Fine Arts: Baghdad, f 1936 
5 578 vols , Librarian Mohaued Abid All * 


Library ot the Iraq Museum: Baghdad f 1934 sr.soovolsi 
a 34° MSS , Librarian Guscis Aw*d 

U *vJ nr i*? i*S ,ra 1 Ka<uraI History Museum: Wawnya 
Baghdad I 1946 19 200 vols 400 current periodicals 
exchange relations with various museums and biological 


institutions. Librarian Hamid A Salma's b a., pubis 
Iraq Natural History Museum Publications Bulletin of 
the Iraq Natural History Museum and Annual Ileport 
Library ot the Moiul Museum: Mosul, 11.780 vols 
Library et (he Soviet Cultural Centre: Baghdad 
Motul Public Library: Mosul f 1930, 61.000 vols , 2 500 
periodicals Librarian Abdul Halim Al-Lawand 
Nasfnyya Public Library: Muntafiq Librarian Mohammed 
Laffar Khider 

National Library: Zahawi St, Baghdad f 1955 35700 
vols 

Technical Atomic Energy Library: Nuclear Research 
Institute Tuwaitha, Baghdad, up to-date references 
reports pamphlets microcards magazines and film 
reels. 

University ot Mosul Central Library: Mosul f 1965 
45 000 vols S90 periodicals depository of UN publica- 
tions also 2 faculty libraries housing r3 500 V0I3 and 
440 periodicals Librarian Abdul- Razzak Kamil 
There are also important Public Libraries in the 
following districts Arbil Al Kadisij a Al Anbae Al 
Mnthana Basra Babil Bays an Dij-a!a Karbala Kirkuk 
Naynwa Najaf Sulaimamya Thikar and Wasitt 

Selected Private Libraries 
Bisheyen el Abbasl Library: Shana Abbasiyah. Basra, 
L 16th century, 10 000 vols. includes 1 300 Arabic 
manuscripts some being 800 years old 
Ratael Battl Library: Baghdad 7 000 \ols relating to the 
literature, history, economics politics and sociology of 
the East 

Taha El-Rawl Library: Baghdad, f 1906, 14 000 volj , m . 
eluding 6 000 MSS works m Arabic, Turkish and 
Persian 

Yaeub Sarkis Library: Al Hikma University Library, Box 
2125 Baghdad f 1911 4 000 rare vols , 350 MSS , 
special collection relating to the travels of Europeans 
in Iraq and the East 
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MUSEUMS 


The following museums, with the exception of the 
Natural History Museum and the National Gallery of 
Modem Art, are under the control of the Department of 
the Directorate-General of Antiquities in Baghdad, a 
governmental body headed by Dr. Isa Salman. The 
Directorate-General of Antiquities organizes all museum 
exhibitions, conducts archaeological excavations and 
supervises excavations by foreign expeditions, issues 
archaeological reports and maps, and publishes Sumer, an 
archaeological journal which appears twice a year, and 
Al-Maskukat, a numismatical journal. 

Abbnsid Palace Museum, The: Baghdad; a restored Palace 
dating back to the last Caliphs of the Abbasid dynasty 
(13th century a.d.); an exhibition of Arab antiquities, 
and also scale models of important Islamic monumental 
buildings in Iraq. Opened as a Museum in 1935. 

Aqer Quf Museum: f. X942; this contains objects excavated 
during the work at Aqer Quf (1942-45), including stone 
door sockets with cuneiform inscriptions, pottery jars 
and bricks. The Museum is situated in an old Temple 
dedicated to the god Enlil. 

Arbll Museum: Arbil; objects from Iraqi history up to 
Arabic-Islamic period. 

Arms Museum: Sheikh Omar District, Baghdad; f. 1940 
the museum is one of the main gates in the walls of 
13th century Baghdad; it contains a scale model of these 
walls, obsolete weapons and firearms. 

Babylon Museum: f. 1949; contains models, pictures, and 
paintings of the remains at Babylon; the Museum is 
situated amongst the ruins. 

Costumes and Ethnographic Museum: Bab-al-Shargi, 
Baghdad; f. 1941; exhibits the costumes and other 
ethnographical features of Iraq; on the same premises 
is the Memorial Exhibition, containing the royal relics 
of King Faisal I; there is also a picture gallery. 

Iraq Museum, The: Salliiya quarter, Baghdad West; f. 
1923, re-formed 1966; contains antiquities dating from 


the early Stone Age to the beginning of the 17th century 
a.d., including Islamic objects in almost uninterrupted 
sequence; more than 50,000 exhibits, and about 
200,000 pieces in its store rooms; Dir. Dr. Fawzi 
Rashid; Library: see under Libraries. 

Iraq Natural History Museum: Waziriya, Baghdad; f. 
1946; includes sections on zoology, botany and geology; 
publishes scientific papers dealing with the Natural 
History of Iraq and neighbouring countries in the series 
Iraq Natural History, Museum Publications, Bulletin of 
the Iraq Natural History Museum and Annual Report ; 
Dir. Ntjri Mahdi, m.sc.; Curator of Birds P. V. Georg, 
m.sc.; library: see under Libraries. 

Mosul Museum: Dawassa, Mosul; f. 1951; collections: 
Assyrian antiquities of the 9th and 8th centuries b.c, 
found at Nimrud, objects uncovered in the ruins of 
Hatra dating back to the 2nd century b.c. and 2nd 
century a.d., agricultural tools and pottery vessels from 
the 5th and 4th millennia b.c., photographs of ex- 
cavated buildings at Tepe Gawra, maps of the Assyrian 
Empire, Nimrud and Hatra; Prehistoric and Islamic 
exhibits; assists in discovery and maintenance of 
several archaeological sites; Curator H. Abed Al 
Hameed. 

Museum of Arab Antiquities: Samawal St., Baghdad; it is a 
restored building of the 14th century a.d., which was 
opened as a Museum in 1937; collections of Arab 
antiquities illustrating different Islamic cultural periods 
in Iraq; exhibits mainly from Wasit, Samaria and Kufa. 

Nasiryah Museum: Nasiryah; Sumerian and other archaeo- 
logical objects. 

National Museum of Modern Art: Kifah St., Baghdad; f. 

1963; Dir. Lam an Bakri-Wahab. 

Samarra Museum: Samarra; f. 1936; it is housed in one of 
the old city gates, and contains objects excavated in the 
ruins of ancient Samarra. 


UNIVERSITIES 


AL-HIKMA UNIVERSITY OF BAGHDAD 

BOX 2125, BAGHDAD 
Telephone: 99063 

Telegraphic Address: Irameda, Baghdad 
Founded 1956 

Languages of instruction: English and Arabic; Private 
control; Academic year: September to June (two semes- 
ters). 

President: Very Rev. Richard J. McCarthy, s.j., d.phil. 
Academic Vice-President: Rev. Joseph L. Ryan, s.j., m.s. 
Registrar: Wilson Ishaq, a.b. 

Librarian: Rev. Robert J. Cote, s.j., m.s. 

Number of teachers: 65. 

Number of students: 610. 

Publications: Al Hihma (Yearbook). 

Regular four-year courses leading to three degrees, 
B.S. in Civil Engineering, B.S. in Business Administration: 
B.A. in English Language and Literature. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Civil Engineering: Rev. F. W. Kelly, s.j. 
Faculty of Business Administration: Rev. L. J. 
McDonough, s.j. 

Faculty of Liberal Arts: Rev. J. P. Banks, s.j. 


AL-MUSTANSIRIYA UNIVERSITY 

BAGHDAD 
Telephone: 65505 
Founded 1963 
Private control. 

President: Dr. Musari Al-Rawi. 

Registrar: Esam Abd Ali. 

Librarian: Gurgis Awad. 

Library of 26,000 vols. 

Number of teachers: 450. 

Number of students: 8,000. 

Deans: 

Department of Sciences: Dr. Muhammad W. Al-Dhaher. 
Department of Arabic: Dr. Mahmoud Ghannawi. 
Department of Political Sciences: Dr. Shamran Hommadi. 
Department of Economics: Dr. Abdulla Yassin. 
Department of Foreign Languages: Dr. Hamdi Younis. 
Department of Education, Psychology and Sociology: Dr. 

Abdul- Jaleel Al-Zouba ’Ea. 

Department of Law: Muhammad T. Al-Basheer. 
Department of Accountancy and Business Administration: 
Foad Zakko. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BAGHDAD 

BAGHDAD 
Telephone 93091 
Founded 1938 

Languages oi instruction Arabic and English. 

The University of Baghdad is a state Institution pro 
vi ding free education All the Institutes and Colleges listed 
below have been incorporated in the University Each 
has its own library of Arabic and fore gn books 
President {a » ) Dr Au Hussmv Al Khalaf 
S rcrcfary-Crncral Dr Sultan \l Sha«I 
Assistant to the Prestirnf/Seiene* Dr Kanan M Jamil 
Assistant to the Pr esidentf Humanities Dr Jawad A 
Alwash 

Dean of Graduate St idles and Research Dr Has HIM 
Hamzvwi 

Dean of Students GtlAUB Range 11 
Registrar (n t ) Mrs Tcmadhr Abdullah 
Librarian Dr H An Sham af 
Number of teachers 1 418 
Number of students 19 56a 

Publications Statistical Bulletin (annual) General 
Catalogue 

Incorporated Colleges 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
Founded. 19 S’ 

Dean H At ANt ph d 
Library of 1’ 266 volumes 
Number of teachers 68 
Number of students 748 

The College of Agriculture contains the following 
departments Agricultural Chemistry Agricultural Botany 
Field Crops Gardening and Vegetables Animal Husbandry 
Soils Agricultural Engineering Agricultural Economics and 
Statistics Guidance and Agricultural Education Entomo- 
logy and Zoology Agricultural Industries 

COLLEGE Or ARTS 
Founded 1949 

Dean J Sin) pH d 
Library of 38 500 volumes 
Number of teachers 261 
Number of students 1 544 

The College of Arts contains the following departments 
Arabic Kurdish language European languages Geo- 
graphy History Education Philosophy Sociology 

COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
Founded 1956 

Dean F Al Qudsi »i_a {acting) 

Library of 1 690 vols 
Number of teachers n 
Number of students 306 

The College of Dentistry contains the following depart 
ments Biology Dental Materials Dental Prosthetics 
Operative Dentistry Oral Surgery 

COLLEGE OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Founded 1963 

Dean M Aziz 
Library of 13 428 vols 


Number of teachers 65 
Number of students 1 ij8 

The following departments constitute the College 
Political Science Economics 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Founded 1943 

Dean Prof Naji A Kadir ph d m a s c e 
L ibrary of 10 358 vols 
Number of teachers 83 
Number of students 1 z$5 

The College of Engineering contains the following de- 
partments Architectural Engineering Chemical Engineer 
ing Civil Engineering Electrical Engineering Mechanical 
Engineering petroleum Engineering 

COLLEGE OF LAW 
Founded 1908 
Dean S Nasir (acting) 

Library of 13 728 vols 
Number of teachers 54 
Number of students 895 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
Founded 1927 
Dean D Salman Au 
Library of 59 517 \o!s 
Number of teachers 107 
Number of students 1 53* 

COLLEGE OF NURSING 
Founded 1961 
Dean L Al Badri (acting) 

Library of 2 035 vols 
Number of teachers 2 
Number of students 61 

COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
Founded 1936 

Dean A K. BaSM 
Library of 1 400 sols 
Number of teachers 21 
Number of students 516 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Founded 1955 

Dean N D At Sbhrrwirdx 
L ibrary of 3 000 vols 
Number of teachers 1 r 
Number of students 54 S 

COLLEGE OF SCIENCES 
Founded 1949 
Dean M W Al-Dhahir 
library of 13 077 vo\3 
Number of teachers 227 
Number of students 1 404 

The College of Science contains the following faculties 
Botany Chemistry Geology Mathematics Physics 
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COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Number of teachers: 16, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Number of teachers: 15. 

Affiliated Institutes 

Arid Zone Research Institute: Baghdad; f. 1961; six 
sections: Soil and Geology, Climate and Environment, 
Use of the Water Resources for Agricultural Purposes, 
Arid Zone Reclamation Projects, Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Arid Land Reform; Dir. Abdul Kamal Al- 
Din, ph.d. 

Higher Industrial Engineering Institute: Baghdad; f. 1955; 
Departments of Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering; Acting Dean N. Al-Damiugi; teachers: 
32; students: 233. 

Higher Institute of Applied Engineering: Baghdad; f. 1958; 
Departments of Irrigation, Technical Drawing and 
Plane Surveying; Acting Dean F. Al-Khalist, teachers: 
10; students: 520. 

Higher Institute of Agriculture: Baghdad; f. 1965; Acting 
Dean A. Al-Azawi; teachers: 2; students: 114. 

Higher Secretarial Institute: Baghdad; f. 1964; Acting 
Dean H. Al-Aswi; teachers: 10; students: 408. 

Higher Institute of Medical Technology: Baghdad; f. 1965; 
Acting Dean S. Al-ICassab; students: 51. 

BASRA UNIVERSITY 

BASRA 

Telephone: 4251 

Languages of instruction: Arabic and English. 

Founded 1967 as a separate university; the faculties were 
formerly affiliated to the University of Baghdad. 
State control; Academic year, October to June. 

President: N. N. Al-Shawi, pii.d. 

Registrar: M. N. Al-Zagoum, ph.d. 

Chief Administrative Officer: Dr. Ali M. Bedair. 
Librarian: A. J. Abdul Rahman. 

Number of teachers: 126, 

Number of students: 3,213, including 651 women. 
Deans: 

Faculty of Sciences: S. Al-Mudhaffar, ph.d. 

Faculty of Engineering: H. N. Al-Samaraal, ph.d. 
Faculty of Arts: M. Zein El-Abdeen. 

Faculty of Law and Economics : Dr. A. M. Bedair. 

Faculty of Medicine: M. R. Na’ama. 

MOSUL UNIVERSITY 

MOSUL 

Founded 1967 as a separate university; the Faculties 
were formerly part of the University of Baghdad. Some 
Faculties are situated near Nineveh and others at Hamam 
al Alill. State control; Languages of instruction: Arabic 
and English; Academic year: September to May (two 
terms). 

President: Prof. Dr. Nazar El-Shawi. 


Secretary-General: A. M. Al Talib, ph.d. 

Assistant to the President: I. M. Al Khatib, p.hd. 
Registrar: A. Suleiman, ph.d. 

Dean of Higher Studies : A. K. Al Jawadi, m.d. 

Dean of Students: T. Al Yawir, m.d. 

Librarian: Abdul- Razzack Kamil. 

Number of teachers: 149. 

Number of students: 3,275, including 252 women. 
Deans: 

College of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine: M. R. 
Taqah. 

College of Arts: A. M. Rashad. 

College of Engineering: A. Al-Khafaji. 

College of Medicine: A. K. Al-Jawadi. 

College of Science: A. I . Khashab. 


UNIVERSITY OF 8ULAIMANIYA 

SULAIMANIYA 
Telephone: 234 
Founded 1968. 

President: Dr. Muhammad Salih. 

Registrar: Khusrow Ghani Shali. 

Librarian: Miss Siiahow Daood Sahibkraan. 

The library contains 20,000 vols. 

Number of teachers: 50. 

Number of students: Soo. 

Deans 

Dean of Engineering College: Dr. Sirwan Abdulkadir 
Kirkuklizada. 

Dean of Agricultural College: Dr. Jalal Shafiq. 

Dean of Science College: Dr. Sadi Ghakib. 

COLLEGES 

Al-Shari’a College: Baghdad; Dean Prof. Naji Marouf. 

Higher Institute of Accountancy and Business Administra- 
tion: Baghdad. 

Higher Institute of Industry: Baghdad. 

Higher Technical Institute: Baghdad; created i960 by UN 
Special Fund; 535 students. 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 

BAGHDAD 

Founded 1936; gives training to school teachers and artists. 
Dean: Dr. Aziz Shallal Aziz. 

Assistant Deans: A.-R. Jassim, M. S. Al-Mufti. 

Head of Music Department: Salman Shukur. 

Head of Drama Department: B. H. Farid. 

Head of Plastic Arts Department: Ismail al Shaikhly. 
Librarian: Mohammed Abid Ali. 

Library: (see Libraries). 

Number of teachers: 50. 

Number of students: 300. 
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PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The pie 1J>6? lionbers ol Israel aife defined by armistice 
agreements signed with neighbouring Arab states, ana 
represent the stabilization of a military front as it existed in 
late 1 9-| 8 and early 1949 These boundaries are thus in many 
respects fortuitous, and ha\e little geographical basis It 
may be pertinent to recall that prior to 1918 the whole area 
now partitioned between Syria Israel and the kingdom of 
Jordan formed part of the Ottoman Empire, and was 
spoken of as ' Syria" Then after 1918 came the establish- 
ment of the temtones of the Lebanon, Syria Palestine, 
acd Transjordan — the frontier between the last two lying 
for the most part along the Jordan river 
The present State of Israel is bounded on the north by the 
Lebanon on the north-east by Syria, on the east by the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and on the south and 
south nest by the Gulf of Aqaba and the Sinai Desert, 
now an occupied temtory The so-called "Gaza strip”, a 
small piece of temtory some 25 miles long formed part of 
Palestine hut was, under the Armistice Agreement of 
February 1949 then left m Egyptian control Tbe temtones 
occupied after the war of June 1967 are not recognized as 
forming part of the State of Israel, although it seems un- 
likely that she will gis e up her annexation of the Old City of 
Jerusalem The geographical descriptions of thc*e territories 
are therefore given in the chapter of the countries which 
controlled them before June 1967 
Because of the nature ol the frontiers, which partition 
natural geographical units it is more convenient to discus* 
the geography of Israel partly In association with that oi 
its neighbour, Jordan The Jordan Valley itself which 1* 
divided territorially between the two states is dealt with 
under 'Jordan * (q v ),but the uplands of Samana Judaea, 
from Jenin to Hebron, and including Jerusalem which 
tom a single unit, will be discussed below, though a Urge 
part of this territory lies outside the frontiers ol Israel 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The physical geography of Israel is surprisingly complex 
and though the area of tbe state is small, a considerable 
number of regions are easily distinguished In the extreme 
north the hills of the Lebanon range continue without 
break, though of lower altitude, to form the uplands oi 
Galilee, where the maximum height is Just under 4,000 ft 
The Galilee hills fall away steeply on three sides on the 
east to tbe well-defined Jordan Valley (see * Jordan' ), on 
the west to a narrow coastal plain, and to tbe south at 
the Vale of Esdraelon or "Emek Yezceel . This litter is a 
rather irregular trough formed by subsidence along faults, 
With a flat floor and steep sides, and it runs inland from the 
Mediterranean south-eastwards to reach the Jordan Valley 
At its western end the vale opens into the wide Bay of 
■tee, 15 to 20 wiles in breadth, but it narrows inland to 
onlv a mile or two before opening out once again where It 
joins the Jordan Valley This lowland area has a very fertile 
soil and an annual rainfall of 16 inches which is sufficient, 
with limited irrigation, for agriculture Formerly highly 
maianal and largely uncultivated, the vale is now very 
productive For centuries it has been a corridor of major 
importance linking the Mediterranean coast and Egypt 
with the interior of south west Asia, and has thus been a 
passage-way for ethnic cultural, and military invasions 


South of Esdraelon there is an upland plateau extending 
for nearlv 100 miles This is a broad tipfold of rock, consist- 
ing mainly of limestone and reaching 3 000 ft in altitude. 
In the north, where there is a moderate rainfall the plateau 
has been eroded into valleys Some of which are fertile, 
though less so than those ol Esdraelon or Galilee This 
district, centred on Jenin and Nablus, is the ancient 
country of Samaria, now part of Jordan Further south 
rainfall is reduced and erosion is far less prominent hence 
this second region Judaea proper, stands out as a more 
strongly defined ndge, with far fewer streams and a barer 
open landscape of a more and and dusty character Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem and Hebron are the main towns To- 
wards the south-east rainfall becomes scanty and we reach 
the Wilderness of Judaea, an area of semi-desert In the 
extreme stmth the -plateau btgma to WA in sltiba-ie , pasting 
finally into a second plateau only 1,000 to 1,500 ft above 
sea level, but broader, and broken by occasional ranges of 
hills that reach 3 000 ft in height This is the Negev, a 
temtory comprising nearly half of the total area of Israel, 
and bounded on the east by the lower Jordan Valley and 
on the west by the Sinai Desert Agriculture, entirely 
dependent on irrigation is earned on in a few places in the 
north but for the most part the Negev consists of steppe 
or semi-desert Irrigation schemes are now being developed 
j In those areas where soils are potentially productive 

Between the uplands of Samana Judaea and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea there occurs a low lying coastal plain that 
stretches southwards from Haifa as far as the Egyptian 
frontier at Gaza In the north the plain is closely hemmed 
In by the spur of Mount Carmel {1,800 ft J, which almost 
reaches the sea but the plain soon opens out to form a fer- 
tile lowland — the Plain of Sharon Further south still the 
plain becomes again broader, but with a more arid climate 
and a sandier soil— this is the ancient rhilistia Ultimately 
the plain becomes quite and. with loose sand dunes and it 
merges Into the Smal Desert 

One other area remains to be mentioned — tbe Shephelah, 
which is a shallow upland basin lying in the first foothills 
ol the Judaean plateau, just east of the Plain of Sharon 
This region, distinguished by a fertile soil and moister 
climate, is heavily cultivated, chiefly in cereals 

CLIMATE 

Climatically Israel has the typical "Mediterranean" 
cycle of hot. dry summers when the temperature reaches 
go* to ioo* r , and mild, rainy w inters Altitude has a con- 
siderable effect, in that though snow may fall on the hills, 
it is not frequent on the lowlands Jerusalem can have 
several Indies of snow In winter, and Upper Galilee several 
feet The valleys, especially Esdraelon and adjacent parts 
of the upper Jordan, lying below sea level, can become 
extremely hot (over too*) and very humid 

Rainfall Is very variable from one part of Israel to 
another Parts of Galilee receive over 40 inches annually, 
but the amount decreases rapidly southwards, until in the 
Negev and Plain of Gaza, it is 10 inches or less This is 
because the prevailing south- westerly winds blow off the sea 
to reach the north of Israel but further south they come 
from Egypt, with only a short sea track, and are hence 
lacking in moistute 



ISRAEL— (Physical and Social Geography, History) 


RACE AND LANGUAGE 

Discussion over the racial affinities of the Jewish people 
has continued over many years, but there has been no 
unanimity on the subject. One view is that the Jewish 
people, whatever their first origin, have now taken on many 
of the characteristics of the peoples among whom they have 
lived since the Dispersal — e.g., the Jews of Germany were 
often closely similar in anthropological character to the 
Germans; the Jews of Iraq resembled the Arabs; and the 
Jews of Abyssinia had a black skin. Upholders of such a 
view would largely deny the separateness of ethnic qualities 
amongst the Jews. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that the Jews represent an intermixture of Armenoid and 
other Middle-Eastern racial strains, with the former pre- 
dominating — and evidence for this may be found in the 
head-form and facial appearance of many Jews, which are 
often strongly Armenoid. The correctness of either view- 
point is largely a matter of personal interpretation. 

Under British mandatory rule there were three official 
languages in Palestine — Arabic, spoken by a majority of 
the inhabitants {all Arabs and a few Jews); Hebrew, the 
ancient language of the Jews; and English. This last was 
considered to be standard if doubt arose as to the meaning 
of translation from the other two. 

Since the establishment of the State of Israel the relative 1 
importance of the languages has changed. Hebrew is 
now dominant. Arabic has greatly declined following the 


flight of Arab refugees, and English is also less important, 
though it remains the first foreign language of most 
Israelis. 

Hebrew, once widely current in biblical days, underwent 
considerable eclipse after the dispersal of Jewish people by 
the Romans, and until fairly recently its use was largely 
restricted to scholarship, serious literature and religious 
observance- Most Jews of Eastern and Southern Europe 
did not employ Hebrew as their everyday speech, but 
spoke either Yiddish or Ladino, the former being a Jewish- 
German dialect current in East and Central Europe; the 
latter being a form of Spanish. Immigrants into Israel 
since 1890 have, however, been encouraged to use Hebrew 
as a normal everyday speech, and Hebrew is now the living 
tongue of most Israeli Jews. The revival has been a potent 
agent in the unification of the Israeli Jewish people be- 
cause, in addition to the two widely different forms of 
speech, Yiddish and Ladino, most Jewish immigrants 
usually spoke yet another language according to their 
country of origin, and the census of 1931 recorded over 
sixty such languages in habitual use within Palestine. 

It is only by a revival oi Hebrew that the Jewish com- 
munity has found a reasonable modus vivendi — yet this 
step was not easy, for some devout Jews opposed the use of 
Hebrew for secular speech. Furthermore, there was con- 
troversy as to the way Hebrew should be pronounced but 
the Sephardic pronunciation was finally adopted. 


HISTORY 


For the first part of this introduction, Israel is considered 
to be identical with Palestine — a narrow corridor between 
the Jordan Valley and the Mediterranean Sea. It is the 
south-western horn of the Fertile Crescent vanishing into 
the Sinai Desert. 


Palestine is known throughout the Western world for 
its connection first with the Jewish people as recorded in 
the Old Testament, later with Jesus Christ as recorded in 
the New Testament. But researches in recent decades have 
taken the history of Palestine back to the Paleolithic Age 
of 200,000 years ago. It also is rich in Neolithic remains of 
the tenth millennium B.c. Its written history, however, 
begins about five thousand years ago, when Semitic tribes 
migrated in from the East and became the matrix of its 
successive civilizations. 


With the fertile and teeming valleys of the Nile to the 
West and of the Euphrates to the East, Palestine was tossed 
like a ball from empire to empire. First came the Egyptians 
of the Sixth Dynasty in the third millennium b.c. Their 
supremacy was challenged by the Assyrians, and after 
many changes of fortune Palestine became an Assyrian 
tributary from the ninth century b.c. When the Assyrian 
Empire was eventually taken over by the Babylonians, 
Palestine fell to the new conquerors in the seventh century. 
As the Persian Empire rose to the East and displaced the 
Babylonians, Palestine in turn fell to Persia in the sixth 
century. In the fourth century b.c. it was conquered by 
soldiers from over the water, the Greeks under Alexander 
the Great. For three hundred years or so it belonged to one, 
or other of the Hellenistic monarchies until a second rnari-\ 
time power, Rome, occupied it in the first century b.c. ' 
Most of these events are reflected in the Old Testament, as 
well as the brief periods when the Jews in Palestine had an 
independent existence of their own. 


The Romans, and then the eastern half of their Christian 
Empire, Byzantium, remained in control of Palestine 
until they were displaced by the Muslim Caliphate, which 
endured for some six hundred years. The Muslim Empire 
was at first governed by the Ummayad Dynasty at Damas- 
cus. From the eighth century it was governed by the 
Abbasid Dynasty at Baghdad; from the ninth century 
Palestine was ruled by a series of independent Muslim 
dynasties with their centre in Egypt. During the twelfth 
century Palestine was re-occupied by Christians from the 
west, but the Latin kingdom was gradually destroyed by 
the Muslims and Palestine fell under the control of the 
Mamluk Dynasty in Cairo in the thirteenth century. 

In the sixteenth century the Muslim Ottoman Turks 
conquered Syria, Palestine and Egypt from the Mamluks. 
Palestine was ruled by feudal chiefs owing allegiance to the 
Turkish Sultan at Constantinople. In the nineteenth century 
the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha conquered Southern 
Palestine and for a brief period reformed the system of 
government. Later, after the Egyptians had withdrawn, 
the Turks introduced a new system of provincial admini- 
stration. Northern Palestine was part of the vilayet of 
Beirut; Southern Palestine was the autonomous sanjak of 
Jerusalem. 

In 1914 the Turks threw in their lot with the Germans; 
a joint military expedition from Palestine crossed the 
Sinai Desert and made a demonstration against the Suez 
Canal. The British Expeditionary Force in Egypt counter- 
attacked and advanced eastwards and northwards. By 
1918 the whole of the Levant had been conquered and fell 
under a British military administration until July 1920. 
Then Palestine became, like Iraq, a Mandated -Territory 
under British colonial administration. 
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THE BRITISH QOCUPATIQN 


la 19 18 Palestine had * population of about 700,000 of 
•horn & tenth were Jews rather less were Chtistian Arab’, 
and over four fifths were Muslim Arabs Apart from the 
Jewish populations in the holy titles of Jerusalem and 
Tiberias (where they fanned the majority) and in Salad 
and Hebron, a number of new towns and Villases in Pales- 
tine hid been settled since the jESos with Immigrant 
Jews, Largely from Russ-a and Lastera Europe The 
Turkish Government had been hostile to Jewish colonisa- 
tion the British Government favoured it in order to deve- 
lop the country, the Arab population as a whole was not 
yet politically conscious 

Apart from the imprecise tad contradictory directives 
contained in the Baliour Declaration of 1917 and the 
Mandato approved by the League of Nations, the Bnti»b 
administration of Palestine! was very similar to that of the 
more advanced Crown colonies. The Governor was. to be 
sure, called a High Commissioner, an annual report on 
Britain » stewardship had to be submitted to the Mandates 
Commission of the League ot Nations at Geneva inter- 
national disputes O'er Palestine could be (and were) taken 
to the International Court of Justice at the Hague But 
Palatine was essenVaiiy governed by the CcAonW OCac, 
in London subject to the usual British Parliamentary con- 
trol through question and debate 

The structure of government In Palestine was the 
familiar British colonial pattern — a British High Commis- 
sioner exercising wide authority, assisted by a small all 
British Executive Council composed of senior officials The 
law courts were under a more or less independent British 
Chief Justice, with British. Muslim Arab. Christian Arab 
and Jewish judges and magistrates The British garrison 
was commanded by an Army or Air Force officer respon- 
sible primarily to the War Office or the Air Ministry* in 
London Owing to the split between Arab and Jew that 
widened with the years no elected legislature was ever 
established The nominated Advisory Council with • 
Palestinian majority, was replaced in 1911 by a whoHr 
B -lttsh Council composed of d-partmenUI heads which 
merely assented, lilre a king In privy council, to all Bills 
appro' ed bv the Colonial Office and placed before it. 
Although Palestine was among the first British colonial 
dependencies In the sixe of its budget and foreign trade, and 
about half way down the list in sire of population, it was 
almost at the bottom of the list la its constitutional 
development In spite of the fact that Its Jewish citizens, 
and towards the end of the Mandate many of Its Arab 
citizen* were politically mature and npe for s-lf govern 
meat they could never exercise it Nor were Palestinians, 
owing to the intensity of their religious and racial leehngs. 
ever allowed to become heads Of departments or district 
commissioners Almost every one of these posts during 
fhe whole twenty-eight years of the Mandate was reserved 
for BriU*h appointees sent out from Great Britain or 
ttaastored to Palestine from tome Crown colony 
Owing to the Intensity of the struggle between Jew and 
Arab for the political control of Palestine and to the 
absence of any common institutions — outside the Civil 
Service itself and the municipalities of the mixed cities — 
the Jewish population created the 1 ’aaJ Lrumi (the 
National Council) In addition the Jewish Ageccj was set 
up by the World Zionist Organisation Provision lot a 
Jewish Agency existed in the Mandate itself, it became 
* *»te within a state It was developed Into the spear- 
head of the world wide Zionist struggle for the parti- 
tion of Palestine and the germ of the eventual State of 
israeL At tho same time the Arabs, partly under the I m- 
developed an Arab nationalist movement, 
rrat toe rift between the more numerous Muslim Arabs and 
the better -educated Christian Arabs and the struggle 


between the leading Mustim Arab families, retarded the 
development of Arab nationalism in Palestine It _was, 
however, aided by the nascent Arab nationalisms of Syna. 
Iraq, Trans Jordan. Saudi Arabia and the Lebanon and 
by the powerful cultural and political influence of Egypt. 
The increasing financial support given to the Jewuth 
nationalist movement In Palestine by Jews abroad, chiefly 
in the United States, was, however, far more powerful, 
and in the event decisive 

In the first few years of the Mandate, Jewish support 
abroad ot Jewish development Its. Palestine was much less 
than had been anticipated There was a chronic shortage 
of capital for colonization The Jewish immigration boom 
from Poland fa 1973 collapsed in 1926 leaving a severe 
slump But the creation of the Jewish Agency in 1919 was 
followed by an outburst of bloodshed arising from an 
apparen’ly unreDted dispute over Jewish rights of access 
to the Walling Wall In the Old City of Jerusalem Even so. 
the tempo of Jewish colonization did not provoke the 
Arabs to insurrection until I 9 J®. three 'cars after the 
advent of Hitler to power in Gennioy The consequent 
rising tide of Jewish immigration into Palestine after ig3J 
resulted in three years of Arab rebellion which was only 
suppressed by the use of a very largo part of the British 
regular army. Tho employment of such powerful fortes is a 
measure ot the Importance that Palestine then played in 
the British plans for the defence of its interests n the 
Middle East in face of the growing imperialisms of Ger- 
many and Italy Even so, the Arab rebellion was only 
called oil after the Arab States had themselves intervened 
and the British Government had issued the White Fapet of 
1939 putting a stop to further extension of Jewish land 
purchase and eventually to all Jewish immigration 

Jewish colonization in Palestine between the world 
wars had resulted in an increase in the Jewish population, 
largely through immigration, lrom 70 000 to 500 000 The 
Arab population, largely through a high birth rate and a 
declining death rate resulting from iroproied sanitation 
and hygiene, had by a strange coincidence increased by 
exactly the same number. But whereas in jgt8 the Arabs 
outnumbered the Jews by ten to One, by 1938 they only 
outnumbered them by two to one. The number of Jewish 
villages had risen from 30 to 230 Jewish investment in 
Palestine had readied tens of millions of pounds sterling 
Although the Arab* were still In the maiontj, the superior 
Jewish powers ol organization and their single minded 
devotion gave them a political influence as strong as if not 
stronger, than that of the Arabs. Jewish reaction to the 
White Paper of 1939 was sharp Illegal immigration and 
arms acquisition were resorted to on a large scale On the 
outbreak of World War 11 in 1939 the Jewish struggle 
against the White Paper policy was call'd off in favour of a 
united front against the common enemy, Germany The 
British armies in the Middle East (including many Jewish 
and Arab volunteers) saved Palatine from invasion and 
the Jews from extermination But once Germany was 
defeated, Jewish rebellion against British policy tn Pales- 
tine broke out and was fought with increasing birfrrnrss 
on both sides. 

The removal of the absolute ban on all further Jewish 
Immigration would have pacified the Jews A limited 
Jewish immigration would not base menaced Arab 
numerical preponderance But the Leigue of Arab States 
which had come into existence during W'orld War II 
was regarded by Britain os having a strength which 
the subsequent war with Israel proved to be exaggerated. 
The personality of Mr Ernest Bevin, the Labour Govern- 
meat * I oreign Secretary from 1943, p resented any modi- 
fication of British policy fn Palatine The Anglo-American 
Committee of 19^6 and the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine were noable ta find any solution 
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equally acceptable to Britain, the Arabs and the Jews. 
With the defeat of Germany and Italy and the post- 
war prostration of Russia, Palestine had lost much of its 
pre-war value to Britain, which decided to withdraw; yet 
it refused to implement in any way the United Nations 
resolution of 29th November, 1947, that Palestine should 
be partitioned into an Arab and a Jewish state. Unwilling 
therefore to hand over to the successor governments the 
services it had so laboriously and successfully built up over 
thirty years, Britain allowed Palestine to lapse first into 
anarchy and then into civil war. 


THE EMERGENCE OF ISRAEL 

Arab hostility to partition and to the emergence of any 
kind of a Jewish State had led to an Arab military offensive 
against Jews even before the end of the Mandate. Whereas 
in the first Arab Rebellion from 1936 to 1938 there was a 
united British- Jewish Front, from 1946 to 1948 the Arabs 
attacked the Jews while the Jews were attacking the 
British. Jewish Jerusalem was under Arab siege. Arab 
time-bombs were exploded in the Jewish Agency and in 
Ben Yehuda Street. A Jewish convoy to Mount Scopus was 
ambushed by Arabs — all with heavy loss of life. Irregular 
Arab guerrillas invaded Israel, and a force led by Kaukji 
and equipped with field guns besieged Mishmar Haemek 
near the Carmel Range. In spite of the large British mili- 
tary forces still in Palestine, little was done to maintain law 
and order. The brunt of Jewish defence fell on the Hagandh, 
an underground citizen army sponsored by the Labour 
Federation and the Jewish Agency. This had determination 
which made up for its lack of heavy military equipment. 
Some small arms were smuggled in from abroad, others 
were made locally in secret factories. The Jewish static 
defence system was well developed, but their mobile 
forces were poorly trained owing to the need for secrecy 
and suffered heavy losses in action. 

The Jewish position was complicated by the co-existence 
of two other smaller Jewish defence organizations — 
politely called "dissidents" but terrorist in effect. One 
was the Jrgun Zvai Leumi or Etzel (National Military 
Organization); the other the Lohmey Herut Israel or Lehi 
(Fighters for the Freedom of Israel). The Irgun was under 
Revisionist right-wing control; the Lehi were even more 
violently patriotic. Both showed a daring and a ruthless- 
ness but also an irresponsibility that damaged the Jewish 
cause much more than promoting it. The blowing up of a 
wing of the King David Hotel in Jerusalem causing the 
death of many British, Arab and Jewish civil servants; the 
hanging of two British sergeants in reprisal for the hanging 
of a captured Jewish terrorist; and the massacre of Arabs 
at the village of Deir Yasin near Jerusalem caused violent 
British and Arab reactions. In the case of Deir Yasin the 
British military forces again took no action against the 
attackers, and large numbers of Arabs fled from Palestine 
by land, sea, and air. The Arab minority evacuated Tiberias; 
Arab resistance in Haifa collapsed. An Irgun attack from 
Tel- Aviv drove the Arabs out of Jaffa. 

The Arab-Israel war was fought largely at company and 
battalion level and not at brigade and divisional level. 
United Nations observers acted like umpires at a football 
match. Two truces were arranged, the second of which 
developed into an armistice but not into a peace treaty. 
Both sides firmly believe even today that were it not for 
the truce they would have completely defeated the other. 
In the event Israel emerged with much more territory than 
that originally allocated to her under the partition plan. 
All that remained to the Arabs was half of the city of 
Jerusalem, the Nablus and Hebron hills and the Jordan 
Valley — all added to the Kingdom of Jordan (formerly 
Trans- Jordan) — and the Gaza strip added to Egypt. 


The failure of the Arab League (Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
Trans- Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq) to conquer Israel 
in 1948 was due in part to lack of unity between these Arab 
States. Dynastic rivalries and mutual jealousies prevented 
the establishment of a united Arab command. 

Meanwhile a Jewish provisional Government was de- 
clared in Tel Aviv on May 14th, 1948, the day before the 
end of the Mandate. The head of the new Government was 
Mr. David Ben Gurion, formerly Chairman of the Jewish 
Agency Executive in Jerusalem. Several other leading 
Executive members became members of the new Coalition 
Cabinet, in particular Mr. Eliezer Kaplan, as Minister of 
Finance, and Mr. Moshe Sharett, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Ben Gurion also becameMinister of Defence, and 
as such directed the war against the Arab States. 

One of the first actions of the provisional Government of 
Israel was to invite the veteran Zionist leader, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, to become the first President of the new State. 
Dr. Weizmann died on November 9th, 1952, and was suc- 
ceeded by Itzhak Ben Zvi, a veteran labour leader. 

THE REFUGEES 

One of the most tragic consequences of the -war was the 
flight of the Arab refugees into the neighbouring territories. 
Many smaller Arab towns and villages were evacuated 
both before and after the end of the Mandate, some in 
face of advancing Jewish forces. Abandoned Arab villages 
were blown up by the Israeli Army to prevent any possi- 
bility of an Arab return. Some 800,000 Arabs took refuge 
in the Lebanon and Syria and in Arab Palestine — in the 
Nablus and Hebron hills and the Jordan Valley under the 
Kingdom of Jordan, and in the Gaza strip under Egyptian 
control. This exodus was, in places, encouraged by Arab 
nationalist leaders who anticipated an early defeat of 
Israel. But when Israel was not defeated an Arab refugee 
problem was created which has so far been left unsolved 
and embitters all relations between Israel and its neigh- 
bours. The Arab States insist on the return of the refugees 
to Israel; Israel refuses to readmit any more, pointing out 
that the state absorbed some 476,000 Jewish refugees 
from Arab countries in the decade after the war of 1948. 
Israel’s counter-offer to pay for abandoned Arab property 
taken over by Israel and the use of this money for re- 
settling Arab refugees outside Israel has not been accepted, 
and the United Nations' resettlement plan has also been 
rejected by the Arab States. The situation is further 
complicated by the movement of some 300,000 to 400,000 
Arabs from the west bank of the Jordan to the east bank, 
in the year after the Arab-Israel war of June 1967. Nor is 
this the full extent of the new refugee problem caused by 
the 1967 war. Between 80,000 and 125,000 people were 
estimated to have been displaced from the Syrian villages 
of the Golan heights; while on the west bank of the Suez 
Canal, in Egyptian territory, upwards of 350,000 persons 
were moved inland from the towns of Ismailia, Suez, Port 
Said and Port Tewfiq to escape continuing exchanges of 
artillery fire. Israel still has -within its 1967 frontiers an 
Arab minority of some 9 per cent of the population (about 
246,000), who distinguished themselves by their loyalty to 
Israel during the 1967 war. But many Israelis doubt 
whether it is possible to integrate this minority quickly, 
given its religious, linguistic and nationalist differences. 

BIRTH OF THE KNESSET 

All political power in Israel is concentrated in the 
Cabinet and the Knesset, or Parliament. The extreme 
buoyancy and self-confidence of Israel’s leaders leu 
them to create a single-chamber assembly which soon 
showed considerable capacity for effective action, under 
the leadership of another veteran Zionist — the late Mr. 
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Joseph Sprinzak the Speaker The Knesset and its J*® 
members are held m great public esteem but the electoral 
system on which it is based is the proportional list system 
taken over from the Zionist Congresses This effectively 
prevents any single party from having a majority rt 
perpetuates splinter parties and it condemns Israel to * 
senes of shifting coalitions 

The first elections to the Knesset took place in January 
1949 and there have been five more general elections 
s nee The fourth ICnesset was d ssolved before the end w 
its term as a result of a protracted Government crisis and 
new elections were held on August 15th 196* The crisis 
arose over the Lavon Affair the exact details of whnJh 
are stiff unknown and which originated m 1954 when 
Mr Pinhas Lavon resigned as Munster of Defence frofn 
Mr M Shanett s Cabinet 

In the 1961 elections the right wing Liberals (a merger 
between the former General Zionist and Progressive 
Parties) and the Communists increased the number of their 
seats at the expense of the Mapai which lost five seats ft 
still retained its leading position in the House with forty 
two seats 

ifivta Vang, •SftJBdcflAswSfc Vn Vun VnvsnA'KA. sA -s. n&w. 
Cabinet a narrower Coalition (without Map am) was 
formed consisting of Mapai supported by four Arab 
members the National Religious Party and two minor 
parties namely Achdut Ha avoda and Poalei Agudah 

The narrowing of the Coalition slightly strengthened 
Mapai s position inside the Government although Mr Ben 
Gunon had to concede to Achdut Ha avoda as ft member ot 
the Coabtion the right to oppose the Government on tb® 
mue ot Military Government in the Arab-populated area* 
and on questions connected with Israel s relations with 
Germany This right nearly led to a Government crisis m 
February 1963 when the party voted with the Opposition 
on motions calling for the abolition of Military Government 
in Arab-inhabited areas By a vote of 37 to 56 the Knesset 
rejected the motions thus narrowly averting the defeat 
of the Cabinet 

The year 1965 marked a new trend in Israeli politics 
a tendency to reduce the number of political parties »u 
preparation for the general elections due to be held id 
November An alignment between the majority party 

Mapai and Achdut Ha avoda a Socialist minority 
party was signed on May 19 1965 while the Liberal add 
Herat factions in the Knesset formed on May 18 a 

Herut Movement and Liberal Party bloc thus becoming 
the second largest faction after Mapai Achdut Ha avoda 
This trend was continued when in January 1968 aft er 
prolonged negotiations a merger of three Labour factious 
tool place to form, the Israeli Labour Party Mai TP e 
merger included the previous Mapai Achdut Ha avoda 
and Rafi parties which together controlled 54 out of tfi e 
Knesset s 120 seats Mr Ben Gunon a former member of 
Rafi did not enter the new party and decided to sit as #n 
Independent 


Growth of the hew state 

A gigantic programme of colonization was launched 
from the Very beginning of the state in 1948 Some 350 
new Jewish villages were established along the frontiers 
up the corridor to Jerusalem and in the south Some 
3000000 dunams of abandoned Arab land were taktfn 
over by the Jewish National Fund and brought back to 
cultivation using heavy mechanical equipment But 
owing to the great shortage of housing accomodation 
many immigrants had to live in tents or huts in largo 
oamps The time-lag of several years between starting 
a new village and the sale of the first crops involved 
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large imports of food from abroad The slow expansion of 
Israel s export industries led to a fantastically large ad 
verse trade balance and a severe dram on Israel s foreign 
exchange resources Without a constant flow of new capital 
into Israel from abroad— largely the United States — none 
of this development would have been possible Some of this 
capital came in as State loans some as gifts some as invest 
ments But the chilly attitude of Israel s first Government 
to foreign private investment — even Jewish — led to ever 
increasing financial difficulties for the State There was a 
shortage of raw materials for industry of building materials 
even of food The very large German reparation payments 
to Israel largely in the form of goods have however 
materially eased the situation. The earlier shortage of food 
and building materials has disappeared The strict Govern 
ment rationing system and its attendant black market 
gave way in 1952 to a new economic policy of rationing by 
the purse 

However the inflationary pressure continued and after 
a senes of ineffectn e devaluations the Israeli pound was in 
February 1962 reduced to one-eighth of its original sterling 
value In announcing the new financial policy the Govern 
ment abolished multiple exchange rates for foreign curren 
■Wes. v>A vttsm bmiei ■waasnaex. -unuui ah a-bhmnhsU-'im- of. 
trade so as to pave the way for Israel s possible association 
with the European Economic Community (the Common 
Market) These hopc-9 however were dashed m the course 
of protracted negotiations with the EEC and following the 
breakdown of the negotiations for Britain s entry into the 
Common Market Instead a modest three-} ear com 
mercial agreement was signed between Israel and the 
Common Market on June 4th 1964 

The 1961 census gave Israel s total population as 
a 260 700 There were about 230 000 Arabs of whom 164 000 
were muslims 51 000 Christians and 23 000 Druse The 
census showed that 40 per cent ot the population was 
native born Among Jews bom outside Israel 43 per cent 
came from Africa and Asia and 53 per cent from Europe 
(80 per cent in 1948) The two millionth Jew armed m 
Israel m May 1962 By November 1967 it was officially 
estimated that Israel s population numbered 2 768 300 of 
whom 2378900 were Jews Almost half of the Israeli 
Jewish population (47 per cent) is concentrated in rune 
cities Tel Aviv Jaffa (394 000) Haifa {208 000) Jerusalem 
(196 000) Ratnat Gan {105 000) Petach Tikvah (71 000) 
Holon (74 000) Beer sheva (68 000) Bene Beraq (63 000) 
and Nathama (55 000) Some of the immigrants have 
become discouraged and have left but the vast majority 
has now been satisfactorily integrated Every possible use 
was made of available talent and immigrants with 
professional qualifications but lacking Hebrew were sent 
to residential colleges for half a year at. state expense 
According to an Israeli census taken in September 1967 
the Arab population of the territories occupied by Israel in 
the June war came to about one million persons (excluding 
East Jerusalem) of which 600 000 lived on the West Bank 
of Jordan The Gaia Strip s population was about 354 000 
persons while the Golan Heights contained 6 400 persons 
(90 per cent of them Druze) and the northern part of Smar 
33 000 inhabitants 

Mass immigration into Israel during the first three 5 ears 
of her existence doubled her population a feat unparalleled 
in any country in any century This preference for quantity 
oyer quality strengthened Israel s defences and enabled 
the more exposed Jewish communities— especially in Arab 
C0U ^ tT i es ' where their situation deteriorated following the 
Arab Jewish war — to be rescued and brought to Israel 
This move combined with the Arab refugees from Israel, 
proved to be a large-scale transfer of Middle East popn 
lations But the pace set by this mass immigration nearly 
wrecked the economy of Israel and to 1931 mass immigra 
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tion had to be abandoned in favour of selective immigra- 
tion, that is, preference for the able-bodied and those with 
professional skills. Following the struggle for independence 
in French North Africa there was a considerable increase 
in Jewish immigrants from Morocco in 1956. Some 72,634 
immigrants entered Israel in 1957, including quite an 
appreciable number from Poland and Hungary. Many were 
taken direct from the ships and settled in frontier villages. 

The number of immigrants declined in 1958 to 27,287, 
and although large numbers were expected from Eastern 
Europe in 1959, the total for the year was 24,000. In 1960 
it dropped to 17,500, but the end of 1961 saw again a vast 
increase in immigration from countries which in the past 
years barred Jewish emigration. It rose again in 1962 but 
did not reach the expected climax owing to the failure of 
the Algerian Jews to come to Israel. While over 100,000 of 
them left Algeria before independence, only about 10,000 
emigrated to Israel. It was estimated that in 1963 some 
60,000 new immigrants came to settle in Israel. But 
following the imposition of a policy of economic retrench- 
ment the country was beset by a wave of emigration, and 
it was estimated that in 1966 some 12,000 people emi- 
grated, whereas only 5,000 new immigrants arrived in 
Israel. As a result of the war in 1967, about 22,000 people 
immigrated into Israel in that year, 4,000 more than in 
the previous year. 


THE SINAI CAMPAIGN 

The supply of Russian and Czech armaments on a large 
scale to Egypt in the years preceding 1956 upset the 
Middle Eastern balance of power which the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950 had tried to preserve. Egypt increased 
her forces in the Sinai Desert and the Gaza Strip and 
embarked on a series of fedayecn (commando) raids into 
Israel, from Egyptian as well as from Jordan territory, 
with a constant drain of life on the frontiers. 

Israel countered this with heavy reprisal raids, one of 
which — on the Gaza frontier in the spring of 1956— nearly 
led to war. The visits to the Middle East of Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
reduced the tension. With the withdrawal of part of the 
Egyptian forces from Sinai and the Gaza Strip to meet the 
Anglo-French threat to Egypt after the seizure of the Suez 
Canal Company, and the temporary discontinuance of the 
fedayeen raids, the tension between Egypt arid Israel further 
declined. 

In the autumn, however, the EgyptiarJ troops returned 
to Sinai and the Gaza Strip; the elections in Jordan showed 
a swing towards Egypt; a military alliance against Israel 
was signed between Egypt, Jordan anfi Syria; and the 
fedayeen raids were restarted. ‘£ 

In October the United Kingdom, France and Israel 
contrived a secret pact, details of which were only to 
emerge ten years later, which was at ono.fe to undo Egypt’s 
takeover of the Suez Canal, and to enable Israel, with 
Anglo-French air protection, to - Terncve the threat of 
President Nasser's huge military buikyup in the Sinai 
peninsula. Accordingly, Israel rapidly xjiobilized, and on 
October 29th her forces crossed into Sina'jfrt several points, 
one column arriving within striking dis^ 1100 °f the Suez 
Canal within four days. On the following, day the Anglo- 
French ultimatum was sent to Egypt anF Israel, calling 
on them to stop all warlike action and ta^withdraw their 
forces to a distance of ten miles from eachwde of the Suez 
Canal. R 

The Anglo-French bombing of Egyptian anf£ e ^ s crippled 
the Egyptian air offensive against Israel Anglo- 

French stand on the Security Council prev’W^d Israel 
from being named as the aggressor. Israel forces [Erii.inean- 
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while succeeded in occupying the whole of Sinai, the Gaza 
Strip and the islands in the Gulf of Aqaba, which were used 
by Egypt to blockade the gulf. Israel captured much war 
booty* and took several thousand prisoners. Nevertheless 
under strong United Nations pressure, Israel agreed to 
evacuate the Sinai peninsula once the UN Emergency 
Force was ready to take over positions on the Israel- 
Egyptian border, and to occupy' the gun emplacement at 
Sharm el Sheikh on the tip of the peninsula, from where the 
Egyptians had exercised control over all shipping passing 
through the Straits of Tiran into the Gulf of Aqaba. 
Henceforth Israeli vessels were free to navigate these 
straits, making possible the development of trade relations 
with East African and Asiatic countries through the port 
of Eilat. The Israeli Government was at pains to assert 
in 1957 that any Egyptian attempt to re-establish control 
over Israeli shipping in the Straits of Tiran would constitute 
an act of war. 

HOME AFFAIRS 

A government crisis was caused in June 1959 by the sale 
to Western Germany of arms manufactured in Israel, and 
for some months Mr. Ben Gurion led a divided caretaker 
government until the general election in November, when 
he returned to power at the head of a new coalition 
government in which the position of his oum party, Mapai, 
was strengthened. The most important laws passed during 
1959 by the outgoing third Knesset were for the nationalisa- 
tion of labour exchanges, which had been conducted 
hitherto by Histadrut, and for increasing facilities and 
privileges for foreign private investors in the Israel 
economy’. 

A new cabinet was formed in December 1959, and among 
new ministers appointed were Gen. Moshe Dayan, Minister 
of Agriculture, who had commanded Israel’s forces in the 
Sinai campaign of 1956, and Mr. Abba Eban, Minister 
without Portfolio, who had formerly been Israel Ambas- 
sador in Washington. Subsequently, on July 31st, i960, 
Mr. Eban was appointed Minister of Education in succes- 
sion to Mr. Zalman Aranne, who resigned following a 
dispute between secondary' school teachers and the 
Histadrut-affiliated Teachers' Association. 

In the Cabinet formed in 1961 the new Ministers included 
Dr. Dov Joseph (Justice), Mr. Yosef Almogi (Housing), 
Dr. Zcrach Walirhaftig (Religious Affairs), General Yigal 
Allon (Labour) and Dr. Eliahu Sasson (Posts). One of the 
first acts of the Government was the promulgation of a new 
economic policy based on the devaluation of the Israeli 
pound, the abolition of the multiple exchange rates and the 
liberalisation of trade restrictions. It also undertook a 
vigorous effort to obtain Jewish and international capital 
from abroad for the country’s development and to settle 
the new -wave of immigrants. Another of the Cabinet's 
early' pre-occupations was Israel’s association with the 
European Common Market. 

In 1962 President Ben-Zvi was sworn in for a third term 
of office, after having been elected by 62 votes of the 
Coalition against the opposition’s 42. Mr. Ben-Zvi died on 
April 23rd, 1963, to be succeeded in May by Zalman 
Shazar. President Shazar is a member of the Executive of 
the Jewish Agency and the author of numerous works on 
Zionism. He was re-elected by the Knesset to a second 
five-year term of office on March 26th, 1968. 

In March i960 Mr. Ben Gurion paid private visits to the 
U.S.A. and to Britain. At a meeting with the United 
Nations Secretary-General, Mr. Ben Gurion expressed 
Israel’s concern at Egyptian troop concentrations on the 
U.A.R. -Israeli border, as well as at the continuing refusal 
of the U.A.R. to allow Israeli shipping to use the Suez 
Canal. 
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MR. ESHKOL’8 GOVERNMENT 

On June 16th, *963, Mr Ben-Gunon resigned “for 
personal reasons” as Israel's Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defence He remained, however, a Member of the 
Knesset Mr Levi Eshkol a former Minister of Finance in 
5 £r Ben-Gunon’s Cabinet, formed a new Government 
which obtained a vote of confidence on June 26th by 64 
votes to 43 of the Opposition, parties In the new Cabinet 
Sir Eshkol took also the portfolio of Minister of Defence, 
Mr Pinbas Sapir replaced him at the Ministry of Finance 
while retaining his previous portfolio of Minister of Trade 
and Industry Mr Abba Eban was appointed Deputy Prime 
Mi nis ter, and was replaced at the Ministry of Education by 
Mr Zalman Aranne The Coalition remained unchanged In 
one of his first statements Mr Eshkol renewed the offer 
made by fns predecessor. Mr Ben Canon, to meet President 
Nasser 'at any time or in any place" to discuss their 
differences On December 14th 1964, following a meeting 
of the Central Committee of his party, Mapai at which Me 
Ben Gunon earned on his fight to re-open the Lavon 
Affair", Mr Eshkol resigned He re-formed his Government 
a few days later with only minor changes But the rift with 
Mr Ben Gunon continued leading to the resignation of 
some of his supporters, Mr Moshe Dayan, Minister of Agri- 
culture, Mr Joseph Almogi Minister of Development and 
Mr Shimon Peres Deputy Defence Minister Mr Eshkol 
replaced these ministers, but in July 1965 Mr Ben Gunon 
formed, with their support, a new party, the Israel Labour 
last [Reshtmat Poalci Israel), to contest the elections in 
November, when the party secured only about 8 per cent 
of the votes cast, which gave them ten seats in the Sixth 
Knesset 

In October, 1963 Mr Eshkol announced travel relaxa- 
tions for the Israeli Arab minority This was a major 
departure from the line of policy followed by his predeces- 
sor Further easing of restnctions on the movement of 
Arabs in the Central Galilee and the Negev came into 
force in January 1966 Under the new orders more than 
20 000 Bedouin living in restricted areas of the Negev were 
freed from obtaining individual permits to move into any 
part of Israel Another 60 000 inhabitants of the 1 little 
triangle", abutting on the Jordanian border in Central 
Israel, were allowed to enter without a permit the closed 
zones in Central Galilee, around Nazareth On December 
1st, 1966, the Military Government administration, which 
had been m force m Israel’s border areas since the end of 
the war in 1948, was abolished and its functions were 
transferred to the civilian authorities 

In June 1964, Mr Eshkol visited the United States as an 
official guest of the White House President Johnson 
reiterated to Prime Minister Eshkol U S support for the 
territorial integrity and political independence of all 
countries in the Near East and emphasized the firm opposi 
tion of the U S A to aggression and the use of force or the 
threat of force against any country A communique also 
referred to an American Israeli agreement to undertake 
joint studies on problems of desalting water which 
‘ provided concrete evidence of the desire of the United 
States to continue to assist Israel in her efforts to solve the 
remaining economic problems" 

As a result of the general election for the Sixth Knesset, 
held in November 1965, Mr Eshkol s Alignment for the 
unity of Israel s Workers polled nearly 37 per cent of the 
votes and emerged again as the strongest party with 45 
members In January of the following year Mr Eshkol 
presented his new government to the Parliament based on 
a coalition of the Alignment with the National Religious 
I’arty, the Mapam the Independent Liberals, the Poalei 
Agudat Israel and the Alignment affiliated Arab lists The 
coalition commanded a majority of 75 votes out of 120 
la the new cabinet Mr Abba Eban repfaced Mrs Gofda 


Meir, who had held the post of Foreign Minister for nearly 
ten years In one of his first pronouncements the new 
Foreign Munster called for the application of ‘ the spirit of 
Tashkent ’ to the Arab-Israeli conflict 

The Eshkol government continued without major 
changes until the formation of a coalition immediately 
before the June 1967 war this continued to govern 
until the elections m October 1969 Mr Eshkol, however 
died of a heart attack on February 26 1969 at the age of 
73, a week later Mrs Golda Meir was appointed Prime 
Minister at the head of an unchanged cabinet 

FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1957-67 

Throughout this period Israel enjoyed close and friendly 
relations with the principal countries of the Western 
World The friendships were cemented by extensive com- 
mercial and financial co-operation and investment as well 
as by immigration and tourism, the Arab attempt to 
boycott all companies with interests m Israel had limited 
success Relations with the USA, whose Jewish com- 
munity provided much of the finance for Israel’s develop- 
ment and France suppber of most military equipment and 
technical knowledge were particularly close 

The undimimshed hostility of the neighbouring Arab 
States has obbged Israel to keep her defence forces in 
instant readiness and to devote a disproportionately large 
share of the national budget to defence Throughout 1959 
there was tension between Israel and the U A R due to the 
repeated retention by Egypt of vessels passing through the 
Suez Canal, and the confiscation of cargo bound for 
Israel. Israel’s Foreign Minister, Mrs Golda Meir, protested 
strongly against this Egyptian action in a speech before 
the U N Assembly in September, 1959 

The tension between Israel and the Arab states increased 
when Israel announced that she was going ahead with her 
National Water Project envisaging the pumpmg of 
320 000,000 cubic metres of water to be drawn annually 
from the Lake of Galilee lor the needs of agriculture and 
urban population in the Negev The Arab leaders met in 
Cairo in January 1964 to consider retaliatory plans for 
diversion of the tributaries of the Jordan and to agree on a 
unified mil itary command Premier Eshkol warned them, 
however, that Israel would brook no interference with its 
scheme Thirteen Arab Prime Ministers who met in 
Cairo in January i960 claimed that they had agreed on 
measures for the diverting of the head-waters of the River 
Jordan away from Israel The Israeli Prime "Minister, 
Mr Eshkol, again warned the Arahs of the consequences 
of such measures By September 1964, the 100 mile 
National Water Carrier was reported to be operational, 
except for two water reservoirs in the Beit Natufa 
depression In September 1965 a spokesman of the Ministry 
of Agriculture stated that the daily output of the country's 
water resources rose in the past four years by 1.500.000 
cubic metres and stood at 4,300 000 cubic metres The 
increase baa been achieved among other things by the 
operation of the National Water Project. 

On the other hand Israel has taken great trouble to 
establish and maintain good diplomatic and economic re- 
lations with several largely non Muslim countries m Asia 
and Ainca as for example Ghana Guinea Upper Volta, 
Libena, Nigeria, Burma Malagasy Central African Repub- 
lic and Thailand Many Israel scientists and experts are 
engaged m Asia and Africa, and the diplomatic missions to 
countries which have recently gamed independence are 
staffed with men of particularly high calibre 

In 1966 Premier Eshkol visited seven African states, 
Senegal. Ivory Coast Libena Congo, Malagasy, Uganda 
and Kenya He had talks with leaders of these countries and 
joint statements issued after the visits expressed appreci- 
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ation for Israel’s co-operation in the development of these 
countries as well as hopes for the further strengthening of 
relations. Nevertheless Israel has failed to achieve recog- 
nition from the majority of African and Asian countries. 
Evidence of their lack of sympathy for the Jewish state 
was seen at various gatherings of these countries during 
the early sixties, notably at Casablanca, Bandung and 
Belgrade in 1961, in Tanzania in 1963, and in Cairo in 
1964; on all these occasions resolutions critical of Israel 
were passed by large majorities. 

Relations between Israel and the Soviet Union continue 
to be strained. In May i960 the Soviet Government 
rejected Mr. Ben Gurion's request for a meeting with Mr. 
Khrushchev. Relations deteriorated further when in July 
1961 the Soviet Union expelled the First Secretary at the 
Israel Embassy in Moscow, Mr. Yaakov Sharett, son of 
the former Prime Minister of Israel. He was detained in 
Riga while on holiday and was accused of being a spy and 
of distributing "illegally anti-Soviet literature”. In an 
article published by Tmd, the official organ of the Soviet 
Trade Unions, under the title "Zionism — the Mask of 
Israel Spies" Israeli Embassy officials, especially its First 
Secretary, Mr. J. Pratt, and Mr. Y. Sharett, were strongly 
attacked for distributing anti-Soviet literature and using 
synagogues for meetings with Jewish people. These 
accusations were linked with the case of three elderly 
Leningrad Jews sentenced to terms of imprisonment lor 
"criminal contacts” with an unnamed foreign country. The 
Zionist organisations and parties in Israel were blamed for 
having become branches of the American Intelligence 
Service. Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Cairo in May 1964, and 
the support given in his speeches to the Arab cause 
gave considerable anxiety to Israel’s leaders. 

In August 1966 the Soviet Union expelled Mr. David 
Gavish, Second Secretary at the Israeli Embassy in 
Moscow, for "espionage activities”. It was then reported 
by a Press Agency that more Israeli diplomats had been 
declared "persona non grata” by the Soviet authorities 
since 1948 than representatives of any other country. But 
relations between the two countries reached their lowest 
point as a result of the "six day war” in June 1967, when 
the Soviet Union broke off diplomatic relations with Israel. 
This was followed by other Communist countries, with the 
notable exception of Romania. 

The Shah of Iran’s announcement on July 24th, i960, 
confirming his country's de facto recognition of the State of 
Israel led to bitter dispute between Iran and the Arab 
States of the Middle East, in spite of the fact that this 
marked no new development in Iranian policy, since 
Iran’s de facto recognition dates back to 1949. 

In January, 1964, in the course of his momentous visit to 
the Holy Land, Pope Paul VI spent one day in Israel. He 
was met twice by President Shazar, on his arrival at 
Megiddo and before he left the country through the 
Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem. The visit was interpreted 
as being of historic significance for Christianity and 
Judaism but signalled no change in the Vatican’s attitude 
of no formal recognition of Israel. Before leaving the 
country Pope Paul VI defended the record of his war-time 
predecessor. Pope Pius XII, by saying that the accusations 
levelled against the latter were "a slight against his 
memory”. 

A rather unexpected turn for the worse in relations 
between France and Israel followed the June war. President 
de Gaulle put a strict embargo on the sale of 50 Mirages V, 
ordered and partly paid for by Israel. The payment by 
Israel of the balance of the sums due for the aircraft did 
not immediately affect President de Gaulle’s decision. A 
speech in which he criticized Israel and the Jewish people 
(November 1967) further exacerbated already strained 
relations. 


ISRAEL AND GERMANY 

In i960 an event which stirred Israel deeply was the 
capture in Argentina by Israeli agents of Adolf Eichmann, 
described in the Knesset by Mr. Ben Gurion as one of the 
worst of the Nazi war criminals, who was personally 
responsible for the extermination of six million Jews in 
Europe. Eichmann was brought to Israel to stand trial 
under an Israeli law of 1950. 

Eichmann’s trial opened at the Bet Haam in Jerusalem 
on April nth, 1961. and lasted with adjournments until 
December 1 5th. He was charged under the Nazis and Nazi 
Collaborators (punishment) Law of 1950 and the fifteen 
charges included the causing of the extermination of 
millions of European Jews, placing millions of others in 
murderous living Conditions, having devised sterilizing 
measures, persecuted the Jewish people and various other 
crimes. Twelve of these charges carried the death penalty. 
The accused was sentenced to death and was described in 
the judgement as an arbiter of life and death, a man for 
whom even Hitler’s orders were not unalterable. The 
Defence lodged an appeal against the sentence. The Israel 
Supreme Court dismissed the appeal and Eichmann was 
hanged on May 31st, 1962. 

While the trial and execution of Eichmann did not 
visibly affect Israel’s relations with Federal Germany a 
crisis in the relations between Israel and Germany arose 
in the spring of 1965 when on February 10th the Bonn 
Government announced that she would halt all arms 
supplies to Israel, because of the threat by President 
Nasser that should the arms deliveries continue he would 
reconsider the Egyptian stand on the German question, 
and would give diplomatic recognition to the German 
Democratic Republic. In fact President Nasser invited 
Mr. Walter Ulbricht, the D.D.R. Prime Minister, to visit 
Cairo. The immediate West German reaction was to 
threaten to withdraw economic aid from Egypt, and when 
on February 24th Mr. Ulbricht landed in Egypt as a 
State Visitor, this threat was put into effect. On March 
7th the Bonn Government offered diplomatic recognition 
to Israel, which was subsequently accepted. Following 
this some 80 of the German ' scientists working in the 
United Arab Republic returned to Germany, and several 
Arab countries broke off relations with the Federal Repub- 
lic. The first Federal German Ambassador to Israel, 
Dr. Rolf Pauls, arrived on August nth, 1965, and Mr. 
Asher Ben-Nathan, Israel’s envoy to Bonn, left for 
Germany. Riotous demonstrations were held in Israel 
against the appointment of the West German Ambassador, 
who was a former Wehrmacht officer. 

German reparations payments to Israel, in accordance 
with The Hague agreement of 1952, were completed in 
March 1966. By then West Germany had paid 2,400 million 
Marks (about £216 million) and 1,050 million Marks in oil 
supplied to Israel by Britain. 

In May 1966 Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the former West 
German Chancellor, visited Israel and was awarded the 
Hon. Fellowship of the Weizmann Institute at Rehovoth. 
The ceremony was boycotted by Coalition Ministers of the 
left-wing Labour parties Achdut ha’ Avoda and Mapam 
and street demonstrations took place. 


BACKGROUND TO THE 1967 CRISIS 

Although the Sinai campaign in 1956 put an end to the 
fedayeen raids from across the Eygptian border, in the 
early 1960s similar activities by individual terrorists 
infiltrating into Israel mainly from bases in Syria began 
to occur. In response to frequent Israeli protests the 
Lebanese and Jordanian governments took steps to re- 
strain these’ elements, but in 1966 Premier Zeayen 01 
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Syria publicly declared his nation’s support of the actm 
ties of ol Fatah, one of the principal organizations 
responsible 

In the course of the last few years the tension between 
the two countries reached the point of intermittent small- 
scale military confrontation, particularly in the Tiberias 
region Israel’s traditional response to infiltration by 
terrorists had been occasional large-scale retaliatory raids, 
one of which was launched against the Jordanian village 
of Samu in November 1966 While this provoked great 
political disturbance within Jordan it m no way succeeded 
in containing Syrian infiltration, which in the six months 
preceding the war of J one 1967 reached a greater frequency 
than, at any previous period. 

The attempt of U Thant to reconvene the lapsed 
Syrian Israeli mixed armistice commission, following a 
renewal of border conflict m January 1967, came to 
nothing In April a more scnous military confrontation 
took place, this time including aircraft, in the course of 
which six Syrian MiGs were shot down 

In May a senes of warning pronouncements were made 
by Israeli leaders to the effect that if guemlla infiltration 
was not controlled Israel would take the extreme step of 
invading Syria to overthrow the Baathist regime On 
May 14th Premier Eshkol declared that such a confronta- 
tion would be inevitable if the terrorist campaign con- 
tinued The Arab response was extreme 

In the middle of May, large Egyptian troop movements 
were reported in the Sinai desert This was shortly followed 
by President Nasser's demand that the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) be withdrawn from the Gaza 
Stop, the Sinai desert, and from the Straits of Tiran The 
Egyptian explanation for this move was that they had 
received reliable information (from Soviet Intelligence as 
later emerged) to the effect that Israel, with the backing 
of the United States, was planning a major attack on 
Syna and had concentrated forces in the north for this 
purpose UN observers on the Syrian border could not 
confirm the presence of such forces President Nasser then 
took the critical step of imposing a total blockade on 
Israels vessels using the Straits of Tiran The Israelis 
warned Egypt that this was an aggressive act, and also 
expressed misgivings about the hasty withdrawal of the 
Emergency Force by the UN Secretary General, U Thant 


ARAB-ISR AELt WAR 

When, in view of the growing tension in the area, 
U Thant flew to Cairo for talks with President Nasser on 
May 22nd Israel and the United Arab Republic had 
already called up reserves and Syna and Jordan had also 
mobilized their forces Attempts by Bntam to obtain the 
agreement of other mantime nations to a joint statement 
of the principle of peaceful use of the Straits of Tiran and 
the Gulf of Aqaba by ships of all nations proved un 
successful A few days later King Hussein of Jordan 
signed a defence agreement with Egypt thus extending 
the Arab-Israel confrontation to Israel s eastern neighbour 
In Israel one member each of three opposition parties 
joined the Cabinet thus forming a "national Government" 
which included General Moshe Dayan, the victor of the 
1956 Sinai campaign, as Defence Minister 

War finally broke out on Monday, June 5th, in the early 
hours of the morning, when it was announced that Israeli 
forces were attacking on the Egyptian front an armoured 
force moving towards Israel Within twenty four hours it 
became clear that the Israeli air force had launched a 
massive attack on airfields in Egypt and claimed big 
Egyptian losses in destroved aircraft on the ground and in 
the air Large scale fighting also took place on the Jor 
daman front, especially in the Jerusalem area, where 


Jordanian forces left their defensive positions but found 
themselves without adequate air cover Within three days 
King Hussein bad to accept the cease-fire demanded by 
the UN Security Council, which met in emergency session 
on the day the hostilities broke out Egypt followed suit on 
the fourth day after the beginning of the fighting when the 
Israeli forces in a three pronged attack had occupied the 
Gaza Stnp the east bank of the Suez Canal and Sharm al 
Sheikh in the Straits of Tiran, thus occupying once again 
the Sinai peninsula In Jordan they occupied the whole of 
Jordanian held territories west of the River Jordan and 
the Old City of Jerusalem The Syrian forces, which 
attacked Israeli settlements from positions held m the 
mountains in the north of Israel, accepted a cease fire on 
June roth when advance Israeli forces were already on 
their way to Damascus Thus the * six day war ' came to 
an end with the Arab countries claiming that it had been 
1 established ' that Bntam and the United States bad 
given active support to the Israelis, an unsubstantiated 
allegation that was vehemently denied by both these 
countries as well as by Israel President Nasser and King 
Hussein later withdrew these allegations The Israeli army 
lost 679 lolled and 2,563 wounded during the Six Day War 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR 

Following the acceptance of a cease-fire the Soviet 
Union asked for the convening of an emergency session of 
the UN General Assembly which met on June 19th, X967 
After prolonged debate, the initial Soviet resolution 
(calling for the condemnation of Israel as the aggressor 
and the unconditional withdrawal of Israeli troops to the 
1949 armistice line) together with a number of modified 
resolutions were rejected by the Assembly The only 
resolution j>assed, by 99 votes to ml, was Pakistan’s pro- 
posal that the Assembly should declare invalid the 
legislative measures taken by the Knesset incorporating 
the Old City of J erusalem and its environs administratively 
and economically within the state of Israel 
On November 22nd 1967 the Security Council of the 
UN unanimously adopted a British resolution which linked 
the withdrawal of Israeti forces behind "secure and 
recognized boundaries" with an end to Arab belligerency 
and the appointment of a special UN representative to 
establish contacts with the various parties in order to 
remote an agreement [sea p 66) Dr Gunnar Jamng a 
wedish diplomat, was appointed to this post and started 
consultations with the Egyptian, Jordanian and Israeli 
authorities While the Israelis insisted on direct peace 
negotiations w ith the Arabs the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Mr Mahmoud Riad said m Cairo in March 1968 that the 
U A R would not enter into such talks either directly or 
indirectly 

A ' little summit" of fiv e Arab Presidents (the U A R , 
Algeria Iraq, Syna and Sudan) held in Cairo in July J967, 
agreed that they would neither sit down and talk with 
Israel "nor ever let her live in peace". A similar stand was 
taken by Arab roTeign Ministers meeting in Khartoum m 
August as well as by Arab longs and presidents who 
stated in September 1967 in Khartoum that there would be 
"no peace, no recognition, and no negotiations * with IsraeE 
In the year following the cease-fire with Jordan an 
estimated 3S0 000 Palestinian Arabs, including many 
refugees of the 1948 vax living in camps, moved from the 
west to the east bank, so aggravating the immense econo- 
mic and social problems incurred by Jordan through the 
Israeli occupation of the west bank An Israeli ofier to 
repatriate former inhabitants of the west bank- who had 
left for the east began to be implemented m August 1968, 
but by the summer of 2970 less than 30 000 refugees had 
returned permanently, a further 20 000 were said to have 
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paid short visits to relatives and friends still on the west 
bank. 

Meanwhile continued sporadic fighting occurred after 
July ist at the Suez Canal cease-fire line, occasionally 
including aircraft attacks. The situation was made more 
complicated by the arrival of part of the Soviet fleet at the 
port of Suez, and the rapid replacement by the U.S.S.R. 
of a large proportion of the Egyptian military equipment 
destroyed during the war. 

The sinking by the Egyptians of the Israeli destroyer 
Eilat on October 20th, 1967, was considered by the Israelis 
as a resumption of hostilities. The attack came from a 
Soviet-built missile ship while the Eilat was, apparently, 
on a routine patrol in international waters off the occupied 
Sinai coast. A few days later Israeli guns shelled the 
El Nasr Petroleum Company refinery at Suez, causing 
considerable damage. The Suez Canal remained blocked 
and an attempt to free fifteen foreign ships trapped in the 
Canal was frustrated when the Egyptians tried to free the 
whole Canal without at the same time guaranteeing free- 
dom of passage for Israeli shipping. 

EXPANSION OF GUERRILLA ACTIVITY 

The Arab guerrilla organizations increased their activity, 
with several incursions into Israeli territory, across the 
River Jordan. Maintaining that the centre of these 
activities was the Arab village of Karameh, on the eastern 
bank of Jordan, strong Israeli forces crossed the river on 
March 21st to wipe out what they claimed was the head- 
quarters and main advance base of the A 1 Fatah saboteurs. 
The Israelis suffered heavy losses and the operation was 
unsuccessful in that the terrorist organization was not 
eliminated and resistance added to its popularity. It also 
gained official political support from Egypt and Jordan. 

On June 5th, 1968, the eve of the first anniversary of 
the June war, Israeli forces launched a large-scale attack 
on fhe town of Irbid, killing thirty people. They claimed 
that this was in retaliation for “incessant Jordanian 
artillery barrage" against Israeli settlements. On August 
4th a further major attack was made near Essalt, only 12 
miles from Amman. 

From the autumn of 1968 until the summer of 1970 
there were frequent exchanges of gunfire across the Canal, 
despite the presence of UN mediators. In one such ex- 
change the Suez oil refineries were largely destroyed. 
Many air battles also took place. Both sides launched 
numerous guerrilla raids, and the Israeli forces inflicted 
substantial damage to power lines and communications. 
The A 1 Aqsa mosque fire in August 1969 aroused fresh 
calls for a Muslim "holy war” against the Israeli annexa- 
tion of Jerusalem. In the second half of 1969 Israel made 
numerous air raids into the heart of Egypt, some targets 
being on the outskirts of Cairo; these raids ceased in 1970, 
howeven The installation of Soviet anti-aircraft missiles 
and the presence of Soviet pilots flying non-combatant 
missions are thought to have been a factor influencing this. 
Israel then built a fortified wall along the Canal — known 
as the “Bar-Lev" line after the Chief of Staff — using 
sections of the torn up El Arish-Kantara railway line from 
northern Sinai. 

The River Jordan and more recently the Syrian frontier 
have also become the scene of sustained military activity. 
There have been frequent exchanges of artillery fire by 
regular troops, on some occasions involving the Iraqi 
forces stationed in Jordan. The respective air forces 
have also engaged each other, and in July 1969 there was 
an important air battle with the Syrian Air Force. 
Israel’s principal concern, however, has been the irregular 
Arab commando organizations, notably A 1 Fatah, which 
have made several raids on the West Bank and organized 


many terrorist incidents. In November 1968 a bomb 
planted in a Jerusalem supermarket killed twelve people; 
in May 1969 the "Tapline” oil pipeline was blown up where 
it passes through the occupied Golan Heights, and prompt 
measures had to be taken to prevent oil leakage polluting 
vital water supplies. A month later the Haifa oil refinery 
was shelled, causing considerable damage. These are only 
the most notable of the guerrillas’ "achievements”. A 
favourite deterrent tactic of the Israeli authorities is the 
demolition of houses occupied by people suspected of 
giving active or tacit support to the fedayeen movement. 

In December 1968 a crowded El A 1 airliner was machine- 
gunned by an Arab commando organization at Athens air- 
port, it being purely by chance that only two casualties 
resulted. A few days later Israeli commandos raided Beirut 
airport as a reprisal, and as a warning to the Lebanese 
government to restrict the freedom which the fedayeen 
based in Lebanon enjoyed. Over a dozen aircraft belonging 
to Arab airlines were destroyed, but without loss of life. 
There was much criticism of this raid from elements 
normally friendly to Israel — the UN Security Council 
unanimouslypassedamotioncondemningit — and one effect 
was to help bring down a Lebanese government which had 
never taken an active part in anti-Israel activity. Shortly 
before the raid the U.S. announced that it would sell 
Israel fifty Phantom jet fighters, which would become the 
most advanced aircraft owned by a Middle Eastern country; 
after the raid, however, France imposed a total ban on 
arms supplies to Israel. Western, reports claimed that Israel 
has made atomic bombs at its Dimona plant in the Negev, 
developed with French assistance after the 1956 war. The 
government denied these reports, but military comment- 
ators generally assume that Israel has at least the capacity 
to make nuclear weapons. 

THE MEIR GOVERNMENT 

In October 1969 Mrs. Meir’s governing coalition retained 
power and continued in office virtually unchanged. 
However, a division of opinion in the cabinet between 
"hawks” and "doves” on policy towards a peace settle- 
ment in general and the occupied territories in particular 
became increasingly obvious. American pressure for 
moderation, with the threat of withdrawing or delaying 
military supplies, notably the vital jet fighters, if aggres- 
sive policies were continued, was one important factor. 

Another issue tending to divide the cabinet, which 
contains several members of the National Religious Party, 
was the question of the legal definition of a Jew. The con- 
troversy arose over a mixed marriage, when the Gentile 
wife claimed Israeli citizenship without accepting religious 
conversion; it flared up again when a woman converted to 
Judaism by a reform rabbi also asked for citizenship. The 
incidents reminded Israelis — and the world — that the 
united front shown to the Arabs since 1967 had concealed 
the enduring contradiction at the heart of Israel’s existence: 
the gulf between the secular and radical ideals of most of 
the state’s founders and the power which the Rabbinate 
has in practice acquired over civil law and customs. In 
July 1970 the government was strengthened by the 
addition of two Mapam members, who had refused to take 
up the places in the cabinet allotted to the party after the 
1969 election. 

In the summer of 1970 the military situation was still 
explosive. June and July saw some of the most severe 
clashes on all fronts since the June war. The Israeli air 
force maintained an almost continuous offensive against 
Egyptian positions on the canal. Land and air battles 
took place between Israeli and Syrian forces on the Golan 
Heights. Similar engagements were fought by the Israelis 
against the Jordanian army and the Palestinian guerrillas. 
In addition, guerrilla activities increased in the Gaza Strip, 
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where many Arab suspects were arrested A new and from 
the Israeli point of view escalating factor in the situation 
was the installation with Soviet help of SAM 2 miMes m 
the U A R. 

However following a new peace initiative by the 
USA led by Secretary of State William Rogers and 
based on the UN Security Council Resolution of Novem 
ber 22nd 1967 [see p 66) a cease-fire agreement between 
Israel and the U.A R. eventually came into force on 
August 7th 1970 A similar agreement between Israel and 
Jordan was also obsen ed The cease fire has been renewed 
at intervals ever since 

Israel s acceptance of the new peace proposals resulted 
in the resignation from Mrs. Men's cab net of the six 
ministers belonging to the Gahal Part} but on a motion 
of no confidence in the Knesset she obtained a majority of 
59 with 3 abstentions and the s6 Gahal members absent 
Although talks under the auspices of Dr Gunnar 
Jamng the UN mediator began in New York later in 
August the atmosphere was quickly soured by alleged 
violations of the cease-fire agreement. One of the terms of 
the agreement was the maintenance of the status quo in 
rones extending 50 Ion (31 miles) east and west of the 
cease-fire line. Israel alleged that significant movements of 
Stlt-2 and SAM 3 missiles had taken place on the 
Egyptian side The U A R responded by accusing Israel 
of having built fortifications on the canal s east bank. 
The USA while agreeing with Israel seemed Teluctant 
to dramatize her protege s complaints or take any action 
preferring to emphasize the overriding importance of the 
talks The cease-fire violations caused serious disagree 
meats in the Israeli cabinet on the most suitable response 
General Dayans opposition to the continuance of talks 
eventually earned more weight than the views of the 
roajonty who were concerned about the Amencan 
reaction to withdrawal from the negotiations On Septem 
b« 6th Israel announced her decision to stop talking until 
the cease-fire terms were fully observed but without going 
back on her acceptance of the Rogers plan 
The Palestinian guerrillas (like Iraq and Syria of the 
frontline Arab forces) rejected the Rogers peace pro 
posals and the cease-fire agreement and reaffirmed their 
militancy in September 1970 by hijacking and destroying 
four Western airliners. The gnemla group responsible the 
marxist Popular Trout for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) held passengers and crew members hostage until 
the Swiss West German and British governments released 
Palestinian commando^ in custody in their respective 
countries * 

The guerrillas hostility to the U S peace plan led to a 
fresh deterioration of relations with the Jordanian Go\em 
ment and a bloody war with the Jordanian army in late 
September There were thousands of casualties before an 
uneasy cease fire was agreed with the mediation of other 
Arab states and since then guerrilla activity has been 
mainly confined to the Gaza Stnp which has a long 
tradition of Palestinian resistance Commando actions 
there provoked 50 reprisal murders in the first half of 1971 
In addition heavy handed response by the occupying 
forces resulted in disciplinary action being taken against 
certain Israeli soldiers Given the reduction in guerrilla 
activity generally it was not surprising that differences 
were reported in January between the P F L P and Fatah 
By July the Jordanian Government had considerably 
strengthened Israel s position by liquidating the remaining 
Palestinian commando bases in Jordan, 
la the meantime after more complaints from both sides 
fire violations representatives of Israel theUAR 
and Jordan met Dr Jamng again in January 1971 There 
then foliowed a period of intense diplomatic activity m 


which each side put forward proposals for settlement and 
in which the USA USSR United Kingdom and 
France all played a part Mrs Meir and President Sadat 
both appeared to moderate their positions a little m 
February Mrs Meir hinted at possible withdrawal from 
some of the occupied territories while the Egyptian. 
President mentioned possible recognition of Israel Mrs 
Meir visited Britain and the USA Statements she made 
to the London Times about her country’s territorial 
requirements led m March to another (unsuccessful) no- 
confidence motion m the Knesset 
By May the opening of the canal as a first step to a peace 
settlement had emerged as the central point of Amencan 
policy and this u as made clear by Mr Rogers m a tour in 
May of Israel the U A R and other Arab states The 
fifteen y ear friendship treaty signed between the USA 
and the USSR in May was interpreted in Israel as a 
counteraction against the recent improv ement in Egyptian 
Amencan relations and it was generally considered m 
Israel to be a setback for the Rogers initiative Rogers 
himself however was in June talking in terms of an 
agreement on the canal by the end of the year 

Israel is still spending a greater proportion of its budget 
on defence than any other country amounting to over 
20 per cent of the gross national prodact She has neverthe 
less lost more soldiers in action since the end of the war — 
642 killed with 2 333 wounded in the period up to the 
cease fire — than in the war itself 


THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 

The areas gained by Israel in the war of June 1967 
comprised (from north to south) the Golan heights (Syrian 
Jowlan district) the Old City of Jerusalem and the three 
Jordanian provinces of Nablus Jerusalem and Hebron 
the Gaza strip m the south cast and the Sinai peninsula 
beyond it The Golan heights largely depopulated by the 
war and the Gaza stnp two-thirds of whose population 
were refugees from the 1948 conflict had great strategic 
significance each having served as a focus for Arab attacks 
on the country Sinai largely desert has nevertheless 
important mineral deposits which Israel has not been slow 
to survey and exploit and its retention ensures the security 
of Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba Most problematic 
to Israel is the heavily populated West Bank territory 

Of these areas only the future of Jerusalem «eems firmly 
decided there seems no likelihood that Israel wfif volun 
tarfly give up a gain of such emotional and symbolic 
significance Integration of the two halves of the city both 
political and economic has proceeded apace and the 
formerly Jordanian inhabitants of East Jerusalem some 
70 000 Arabs are now treated as Israeli citizens The other 
occupied areas are under military administration albeit 
with many local nvil officials containing to exercise their 
former duties under the supervision of the military 
governors. 

The economy of the occupied territories is m strong 
contrast to that of Israel In the Gaza stnp a precarious 
balance had been achieied between income from United 
Nations Emergency Force and UNRWA projects re- 
mittances from workers in the Persian Gulf oil industry 
exports of Citrus and proceeds from the free port of Gaza 
The disbanding of UNEF and the revocation of the 
freedom of Gaza pert have been a stimulus to movement of 
workers into the West Bank and e\cn into Jordan the 
Israeli authorities havo not opposed this exodus. On the 
other hand road works and electnc power lines have been 
put in hand giving employment to focal labour and 
suggesting a longterm interest in the development of 
Gaza as pan of a greater Israel In 1969 Israeli geologists 
revealed that vast water reserves had been discovered 
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under the Sinai desert; should it eventually prove possible 
to tap these reserves economically, the settlement of large 
numbers of Gaza refugees in the peninsula might become a 
viable proposition. The contrast in wage levels between 
Israel and the Arab territories poses difficult problems; 
the cheapness of labour and produce from the West Bank 
constitutes a threat to Israel's economy; price levels for 
the Arab community have been priced up by the replace- 
ment at higher cost from Israeli sources of stocks run 
down in the occupied areas. These hardships are to some 
extent being overcome by developing non-competitive 
crops such as grain, figs and olives, by rescaling wage 
rates, especially in East Jerusalem, and above all by the 
authorities’ turning a blind eye to considerable exports 
of fruit and vegetables across the Jordan by the rebuilt 
bridges. But this commerce has had as one result the 
continued inflow of Jordanian dinars, which in the west 
bank have had to be retained as legal currency alongside 
the Israeli pound. Long-term solutions to these problems 
are still being sought. 

Public opinion in Israel is divided on the future of the 
occupied territories, but most follow prominent political 
and religious leaders in supporting their retention, certainly 
until a lasting peace settlement is achieved. Although the 
government has not announced an official policy, several 
individual leaders have taken a stand against return of any 
occupied lands to the defeated Arabs. All the major parties 
appear to be agreed on the retention of strategic areas 
■within an enlarged state, and only Mapam envisages the 


return of Sinai and the West Bank territories, after a peace 
settlement. The Arab wing of the Israel Communist Party 
alone demands the full restitution of occupied lands. 

In the West Bank lies the key to the problem of the 
"rediscovered” lands. If it is retained as part of a greater 
Israel the trends of population growth will lead to a pre- 
ponderance of Arabs over Jews in the new state within a 
decade, unless steps are taken to encourage further Jewish 
immigration and Arab emigration. If the territories are 
returned to Jordan, as they would be under a plan with 
which Deputy Premier Yigal Allon’s name has been 
associated, they would continue to pose an enormous 
security problem in any realistic assessment of the future 
political situation. The "Allon Plan” involves setting up a 
fortified zone, partly occupied by Jewish settlements, 
along the western heights above the Jordan valley, 
through which all movement of Jordanian Arabs would be 
controlled. Since 1968 an increasing number of Jewish 
settlers have been moved into villages in the West Bank; 
the case of the town of Hebron, which has received a 
large influx of J ews, has been much publicized as a possible 
indication of government policy on the retention of the 
territory. 

Complete political and administrative integration of the 
new territories would put a heavy burden on the Israeli 
taxpayer, for uncertain advantages and little immediate 
return of revenue. Meanwhile the Israel Government keeps 
its options open, while informal moves towards economic 
and social integration continue to develop. 

E.B. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The continuous flow of immigrants, as well as the 
hostility of both the natural and human environment 
in the Eastern Mediterranean have not only affected 
Israel’s political progress. They have also left a deep 
imprint on her economy and its development. 

Large-scale immigration calls not only for heavy 
financial outlay to transport the future citizen to the 
shores of the new state and to maintain him during 
the early period of his stay, but for extensive capital 
investments in order to absorb him into the economic 
life of the country. Similar problems have had to be 
overcome with respect to the establishment of a pro- 
ductive agricultural — and later industrial — economy. 

The continued tension between Israel and her Arab 
neighbours entails the maintenance of a costly defence 
system. At the same time, the boycott operated 
through the Arab League reinforces a certain intrinsic 
isolation from world markets — interfering with Israel’s 
lines of communication, hampering her foreign trade, 
and restricting the natural outlets for her products 
and services. 

Yet despite these difficulties, Israel’s economy has 
expanded at a very rapid rate and shows substantial 
achievements in ■ practically every branch of pro- 
duction: agriculture and fisheries, industry and 
mining, building and construction, transport and 
communications, trade and services. At the same time, 
a high rate of capital formation has been sustained. 

One of the basic problems of Israel’s economy, 
however, has been a tendency towards overheating — 


inflation — and in turn, toward too rapid contraction 
This latter was seen most recently in 1966 and early 
1967, when economic growth fell to nil. Unemploy- 
ment increased sharply, as did emigration. 

By mid-1967, however, it was evident that the 
economic picture was improving: this trend was con- 
firmed by the war "boom” which followed the Arab- 
Israeli fighting of that year. Production and employ- 
ment returned to their former levels, helped by large 
military orders as well as the revival of the home 
market. The occupied territories provided additional 
markets as well as a labour source. As a result 
economic growth showed an 11 per cent rise in 1968 
and 12.3 per cent in 1969. 

Some signs of a falling off of this high level of 
economic expansion were discernible in 1970, when 
the overall G.N.P. growth rate fell to 7 per cent, 
largely because sufficient financial or human resources 
were not available to sustain further increases. 


AREA AND POPULATION 

The total area of the State of Israel within its 1948 
armistice frontiers amounts to 7,993 square miles; 
the territories occupied in 1967 (i.e. Sinai, the West 
Bank and the Golan Heights) multiplied fourfold the 
original area of Israel. This compares with the area or 
Palestine under British mandate which totalled 
10,249 square miles. The population at the beginning 
of 1971 totalled some 3,000,000, of whom 2,500,000 
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are Tews 300,000 Muslims, 72,000 Christians and 
,, 000 Druzes and others In the area brought under 
Israeli administration as a result of the June war are 
an additional 1,000,000 persons 
Of the total population, about 30 per cent live in 
the Tel-Avxv-Jafla area, 18 per cent m the central 
area between Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem, 16 per cent 
around Haifa, 15 per cent in the north, and about 
11 per cent around Jerusalem 
The growth of the Jewish population, both of 
Palestine and of Israel, has been mainly due to 
immigration During the period from 19*9 to 1947, 
approximately 485,000 Jewish immigrants entered 
the country By 1966, however, the migration balance 
(the surplus of immigrants over emigrants) had fallen 
to 8 300 and by 1967 to 4,300 
After the Arab-Israeli war, however, the balance 
swung sharply back in Israels favour, reaching 
12,700 in 1968 and 21,500 in 1969 
The first waves of immigrants to reach the new 
state were refugees from war tom Europe, mainly 
from Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary They were followed by Jews emigrating 
from the neighbouring Arab states and from Iraq, 
Iran, Turkey, Yemen and Libya Later arrivals came 
from North Africa where emigration is still in progress 
Since 1956, immigration from Eastern Europe (Poland, 
Hungary and Romania) has been resumed The three 
million Jews living in the USSR still have little 
contact with the Jewish State, although by early 
1971 an emigration rate of about 1,000 Russian Jew3 
per month was reported 

Of the Israeli Jewish population, about 45 per cent 
are native bom (17 per cent of these are second- 
generation Israelies), 28 per cent were bom in Europe, 
America and Oceania, 14 per cent are from Africa and 
the remainder from Asia 

At the beginning of 1970, the Israeli civilian labour 
force totalled more than 990 000 persons of whom 

307.000 were employed in the services sector, 247 000 
in industry, 122,000 in commerce, banking and 
insurance, 99 000 m agriculture, forestry and fishing, 

77.000 m construction, 73 000 m transport and 
communications, and the remainder m public utilities 
Their average monthly salary w as 1^615 

As is apparent from the employment figures for 
industry, commerce and agriculture, only about half 
of the labour force is employed in the truly "pro- 
ductive” branches of the economy Efforts are being 
made to improve this distribution, which is considered 
unsatisfactory and which, to a certain extent, is the 
result of a tendency of many of the immigrants to 
continue, ff possible, m their former professions — 
mostly in the field of trade and services Large-scale 
building projects and public works and the com- 
pulsory national service for both sexes in the armed 
forces have also taken a large share of the labour 
supply available, while the availability of economic 
assistance and other forms of unilateral transfers 
from abroad has also prev ented the w eedmg out of 
non productive” economic branches 


AGRICULTURE 

For centuries, the Jews in the diaspora were barred 
from owning land and hence from farming and related 
occupations The Zionist movement therefore saw in 
the acquisition of land and m the settlement thereon 
of the largest possible number of persons one of the 
basic objectives of Jewish colonization in Palestine 
The establishment of the State has led to an even 
greater stress being laid on the development of agri- 
culture Not only was it necessary to develop alterna- 
tive sources for supplies previously imported from 
Arab countries, but the expanding population and the 
need to conserve foreign exchange made it necessary 
to encourage the domestic supply of staple food and 
the growing of crops for export This was a difficult 
task Farmers were strange to one crop farming and 
it was necessary to settle on the land immigrants who 
had never before engaged in agriculture Yet despite 
these handicaps Israel s agriculture has been able to 
make progress in practically every branch As of 1970, 
Israel was producing well over go per cent of her 
requirements in fruits and vegetables, dairy and 
poultry products as well as more than 75 per cent of 
meat, fish and starch-foods needs Only with respect 
to cereal grains, and oils and fats is domestic produc- 
tion seriously deficient 

Cultivation has undergone a profound transforma- 
tion and from an extensive, primitive and mainly 
dry-farming structure it has developed into a most 
intensive, modem and efficient irrigated husbandry 
A special feature of Israel’s agriculture is its co- 
operative settlements which have been developed to 
meet the special needs and challenges encountered by 
a profession While there are a number of different 
forms of co-operative settlements, all are derived from 
two basic types the Moshav and the Kibbutz The 
Moshav is a co-operative smallholders' village Indi- 
vidual farms in any one village are of equal size and 
every farmer works his own land to the best of his 
ability He is responsible for his own farm, but his 
economic and social security is ensured by the co- 
operative structure of the village, which handles the 
marketing of his produce, purchases his farm and 
household equipment, and provides him with credit 
and many other services 

The Kibbutz is a collective settlement of a unique 
form developed in Israel It is a collective enterprise 
based on common ownership of resources and on the 
pooling of labour, income and expenditure Every 
member is expected to work to the best of his ability, 
he is paid no wages but is supplied by the Kibbutz 
with all the goods and services he needs The Kibbutz 
is based on voluntary action and mutual liability, 
equal nghts for all members, and assumes for them 
lull material responsibility 

During the > ears following the establishment of the 
State a large-scale expansion of the area under culti- 
vation took place This was caused by the heavy 
influx of immigrants and the re-cultivation and re- 
habilitation of the area abandoned by the Arabs The 
cultivated area increased from 400 000 acres m the 
crop year 1948-49 to over one million acres in 1970 
of this, some 430,000 acres are irrigated Total water 
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consumption at present amounts to 1,500 million 
cubic metres of which. 1,200 million cubic metres is 
consumed by agricultural users. 

Without taking into consideration the cost or 
availability of irrigation water, it is estimated that the 
land potential ultimately available for farming under 
irrigation is 5,284 million dunams, while 4,096 
dunams is the figure given for the area potentially 
available for dry farming. There are also 8.5 million 
dunams available for natural pasture and 0.9 million 
dunams for afforestation. 

Agricultural production is expected to expand in 
future at a rate of 8-10 per cent per year, as a result of 
greater efficiency and productivity. 

The main factor limiting agricultural development 
is not land, but the availability of water. Latest 
estimates of the potential water supply show a total 
of approximately 1,840 million, cubic metres of water 
available annually from the following sources: 

(i) Perennial: 995 million cubic metres (River 
Jordan 500 million, Yarkon River 215 million, 
springs 280 million). 

(ii) Flood waters: 85 million cubic metres. 

(iii) Sewage and irrigation backflow: 125 million 
cubic metres. 

(iv) Wells and other sub-surface sources: 635 
million cubic metres. 

Taking into consideration that on average 800 cubic 
metres of water are needed per annum to irrigate one 
dunam of cultivated area, it is obvious that Israel must 
harness all water resources. For this reason, the 
Government established a special Water Administra- 
tion headed by a Water Commissioner who has statu- 
tory powers to control and regulate both the supply 
and the consumption of water. 

The Water Administration has been charged, among 
other tasks, with the implementation of the national 
water project. The purpose of this project is to convey 
a substantial part of the waters of the Jordan River 
and of other water sources from the north to southern 
Judea and to the Negev, to store excess supplies of 
water from winter to summer and from periods of 
heavy rainfall to periods of drought, and to serve as 
a regulator between the various regional water supply 
systems. The backbone of the national water project 
is the main conduit from Lake Tiberias to Rosh 
Haayin (near Tel- Aviv), known as the National Water 
Carrier, which has an annual capacity of 320 million 
cubic metres. Two other large schemes, also in opera- 
tion, are the Western Galilee- Kishon and the Yarkon- 
Negev projects. Small desalination plants have been 
built at Eilat and elsewhere, and will be used more 
extensively if costs are eventually reduced. Desert 
farming in the Negev, using brackish water found 
underground, has achieved considerable success on an 
experimental basis. 

Cultivation of citrus fruits is one of the principal 
agricultural branches and produces the main export 
crop. The varieties grown are "shamouti” oranges, 
"late” oranges, grapefruit, lemons, tangerines, and 


citrons. A Citrus Marketing and Control Board super- 
vises all aspects of the growing and marketing of the 
fruit, particularly exports. Although oranges were 
grown in Palestine even prior to World War I, it was 
only after 19 1 8 that citriculture began to expand. It 
reached its peak in 1938-39, when nearly 300,000 
dunams were devoted to the growing of citrus and 
out of a total crop of 18 million cases more than 
15 million were exported. The outbreak of the Second 
World War brought exports practically to a standstill 
and since the home market was insignificant this spelt 
ruin for the industry and many citrus groves were 
neglected, abandoned or even uprooted. Disturbances 
after the war caused further neglect and during the 
War of Independence damage was caused to many 
groves and to their water installations. A census con- 
ducted in 1950 showed a citrus area of only x 88,000 
dunams, of which 35,000 were administered by a 
government-appointed Custodian on behalf of the 
Arah absentee owners. In 1952 a rehabilitation pro- 
gramme was initiated, with the result that by the 
beginning of 1971, the area under citriculture had 
been increased to some 425,000 dunams. 

Not only have new plantings led to an expansion 
of the area under cultivation, but stress has also been 
laid on the introduction of modem methods and tech- 
niques both in the groves and in the packing houses. 

The 1970-71 citrus crop was some 1,200,000 tons. 
Of this total, over 700,000 tons was exported. Chief 
markets in 1967 were West Germany (175,000 tons), 
the United Kingdom (165,000 tons) and France 
(64,000 tons). The total value of Israeli citrus fruit 
exports in 1969 was 891,300,000. 

Of the remaining area under cultivation at the 
beginning of 1971 — some 3,825,000 dunams — about 
2,750,000 dunams are producing field crops, 425,000 
are planted with other fruit crops, 370,000 dunams 
are being used for assorted vegetables, potatoes, 
melons and pumpkins, 54,000 dunams are devoted to 
fish ponds and the remainder for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. Of the last, increasing emphasis is being laid 
on the growing of floral plants, produce from which is 
exported directly to West Europe as cut flowers. 

There has been a steady increase in the number of 
cattle, raised mainly for dairy farming. In recent 
years, due to surpluses of milk, restrictions on imports 
of meat, and the rise in the standard of living, there 
has been a shift towards the raising of cattle for meat: 
at the end of 1969 cattle in Israel totalled 240,000 
head, of which about 65,000 were beef animals. The 
keeping of poultry has become one of the basic branches 
of agriculture: laying hens, geese, ducks and turkeys 
in Israel now total about 8,000,000 and poultry now 
provides the main source of animal protein for the 
population. It is of particular importance for the 
absorption of new immigrants as the raising of 
poultry is eminently suitable for new settlers who 
have as yet little experience of farming. 

Supplies of fish are derived from three sources. 
Mediterranean Sea fishing (trawling, in-shore and 
deep-sea fishing), lake fishing (Lake Tiberias) and fish 
breeding ponds. Sea fishing has been expanding ® 
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recent years and Israeli fleets operate from the 
Canary I slan ds to the Indian Ocean, and also off the 
South African Cape Breeding of fish in ponds has 
became highly developed and provides the largest 
part of the total catch In 1969, the fish catch totalled 
21,400 tons, about half of which came from Israeli 
ponds. 

INDUSTRY 

The need to create employment opportunities for a 
rapidly expanding population have made Israel the 
most industnally-nunded country m the Middle East, 
and no efforts are being spared to speed and spread 
industrial development — even at the level of crafts 
and handicrafts The result was that between 1950 
and 1969, industrial output showed a greater-than- 
fiiefoJd increase — an average of over 10 per cent a 
year — to a value of (at 1965 pnces) I^io,8oq million 
In the same period, productivity per worker has 
increased by an average of 4 per cent a year, in spite 
of the addition to the labour force of substantial 
numbers of immigrants 

At the beginning of 1970, there were some 22,000 
industrial establishments in Israel (including self- 
emploj ed persons) of which about 230 employed more 
than 100 persons and about Ho more than 300 persons 
There are still a number of problems, however, 
deriving from the large number of small sized m- 
dusttral units and the fragmentation of production to 
which this gives nse 

Israel's industry originally developed by supplying 
such basic needs as soap, oil and margarine, bread, ice, 
pnnting and electricity It used raw materials 
available locally to produce citrus juices and other 
citrus by-products, canned frmt and vegetables, 
cement, glass and bncks In order to save foreign 
exchange, imports of manufactured goods were cur- 
tailed, thus giving local industry the opportunity of 
adding local labour value to the semi-manufactures 
imported from abroad 

To stimulate investment and encourage the inflow 
of foreign capital the Law for the Encouragement of 
Capital Investments was enacted in 1930, broadened 
m 1959 and amended m 1967 The Law sets up an 
Investment Centre and provides for the approval of 
projects contributing to the development of industrial 
potential, the exploitation of natural resources, the 
creation of new sources of employment — particularly 
in development areas — and to the absorption of new 
immigrants Among the concessions granted to 
approved projects, particularly those financed in 
foreign currency, are remittance of profits and with- 
drawal of capital, and tax benefits in respect of income 
tax, indirect taxes and depreciation allowances 

Although most of Israel’s industrial production, 
about 85 per cent, still goes for home consumption, 
industrial exports now constitute about half of all 
Israeli exports. Here again there has been a very rapid 
expansion, the result of tax and investment incentives 
from the Government In 1950, Israeli industrial 
exports were worth $18 million, representing a contri- 
bution of some $5 million to net foreign currency 
earnings m 1969 these figures rose to $552 million 


m industrial exports, representing some ?2i2 million 
in net currency earnings 

Israel s most important industrial export product 
is diamonds, most of the expertise for the finishing of 
which was supplied by immigrants from the Low 
Countries Thus there is a certain irony in the fact 
that today Israel is second only to Belgium as an 
international diamond centre In 1969 Israel exported 
some $215 million worth of diamonds the country s 
share of international trade in polished diamonds has 
risen to 30 per cent and as high as 80 per cent in 
medium sized stones m which she specializes 

Israel Aircraft Industries, employing over 12,000, 
is Israel’s largest single industrial enterprise At its 
mam plant adjacent to Lod Airport it produces the 
first wholly Israeli-designed aircraft — the Ara\a, a 
twin turboprop passenger/cargo transport — and the 
Commodore Jet, a 10 place twin-jet executive aircraft 
as well as the Gabnel sea to-sea missile It also over- 
hauls maintains and repairs almost every type of 
aircraft Subsidiary and integrated plants design and 
make a large variety of aviation products 

The food, beverage and tobacco industries account 
for about 14 per cent of manufactures and employ 
some 32,000 persons About 90 per cent of output is 
sold on the local market, the rest, such as juices, 
wines, chocolate and coffee, goes abroad. 

The textiles and clothing industry, which was 
developed chiefly because of its low capital-labour 
ratio, accounts for about 1 5 per cent of total industrial 
production and employs some 50,000 persons In 1969, 
it exported goods worth some $806 million — about 
15 per cent of total output 

There is also a small but Tapidly expanding elec- 
tronics industry, specializing in equipment for 
military and communications purposes Exports by 
this sector have been increasing by some 20 to 30 per 
cent a year and m 1969 were worth in the area of 
$6,500,000 

In view of the heavy power needs of irrigation and 
the w ater installations, agriculture as well as industry 
are large-scale consumers of electricity As both irri- 
gation and industry have been expanding, sales of 
electric power are constantly increasing Total 
generating capacity in May 1948 (after the destruction 
of the i8oook\V Jordan hydroelectric station at 
Naharayun) amounted to only 58,000 fcW Today, 
through the expansion of existing plant and the 
building of new power stations, generating capacity 
has increased to over 1,000,000 kW Production of 
electricity in 1970 was some 6,000 million kWh of 
which some 1,800 million kWh was sold to industry, 
1,200 million kWh to users in water pumping and 
irrigation, and 2 200 million kWh to other consumers 

The Petroleum Law, enacted in 195a, laid the 
foundation for oil prospecting in Israel It regulates 
the conditions for the granting of licences, divides the 
country into petroleum districts and fixes a basic 
royalty of 12 5 per cent In 1955, oil was discovered 
at the Heletz-Bror field on the coastal plain and later 
at Kokhav, Brer and Negba Although 34 wells m 
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Israel are now producing, their output is less than 
100,000 tons a year. 

In 195S, a gas field was discovered at Rosh-Zohar 
in the Dead Sea area: production from it in 1970 was 
equivalent to nearly 140,000 tons of oil. Other gas 
discoveries were made at Kidod, Hakanaim, and at 
Barbur. The output is transported through a 29 km. 
6-inch pipeline to the Dead Sea potash works at 
Sodom and through a 49 km. 4-inch and 6-inch line 
to towns in the Negev and to the Oron phosphate plant. 

Despite these finds, Israel has in the past lacked 
large resources of fuel and power and has been 
dependent on imports (mainly crude oil and fuel oil) 
now amounting to over §75 million a year. The 
imported crude oil is refined at the Haifa oil refinery, 
which has a capacity of 5.2 million tons per year, and 
which is now being expanded to 6 million tons. 
Roughly a third of its output is exported. Dependent 
on the Haifa refinery is a growing petrochemicals 
industry, which represents an investment of some 
$20 million. 

The results of the 1967 Arab-Israeli fighting could 
make a considerable difference to the supply of oil, 
since Israel gained control over several oilfields in 
the Sinai peninsula, and off shore in the Gulf of Suez. 
The current level of production is about 5 million 
tons a year: estimates of potential production range 
as high as 40 million tons a year. Most of the oilfields 
are operated by COPE, a joint company of the 
Egyptian Government and the Italian State. 

The closure of the Suez Canal and this new oil 
supply encouraged the Israeli authorities to go ahead 
with a scheme for a new large 42-inch pipeline, 160 
miles in length, from Eilat to Ashkelon on the 
Mediterranean coast. The first crude oil flowed 
through the pipeline early in 1969. Initial throughput 
was about 13 million tons and in 1971 is expected to 
reach 26 million tons. Provision has been made for 
an eventual increase in the line's capacity to 60 
million tons a year. The source of the crude oil put 
through the pipeline is thought to be Iran, though 
some may come from the Sinai fields. A refinery with 
a capacity of 3 million tons per year is to be built at 
Ashdod, ten miles north of the pipeline terminal at 
Ashkelon. Completion is planned for 1973. An Israeli 
owned tanker fleet is now under construction: tonnage 
totalled 561,405 by 1970 and will rise to r.5 million 
tons in 1972. 

The Dead Sea, which contains potash, bromides, 
magnesium and other salts in high concentration, is 
the country’s chief source of mineral wealth. The 
potash works on the southern shore of the Dead Sea, 
belonging to Palestine Potash Limited, had been 
abandoned during the War of Independence, while 
those on the northern shore fell into Arab hands and 
were destroyed. Rebuilding of the southern plant was 
started in 1952 and by the successor company, Dead 
Sea Works Ltd., and by 1955 a new plant was brought 
into operation. A road-link with Beersheba and a rail- 
link from Beersheba northwards was completed at 
the same time. In 1961, the company was granted 
new concession rights, subject to the condition that 


it expand production in the first stage by an additional 
400,000 tons. This increase has now been achieved 
Further expansion is taking place to bring production 
capacity to 1,000,000 tons by early 1971. 

Mining for phosphates was started at Oran in the 
Negev in 1951 and reached an output of 225,000 in 
1961. Through mechanical processing and flotation 
the phosphorous content of the ore has been increased 
from 21 per cent to 31 per cent, while a new calcination 
plant has improved the concentration to 38 per cent. 
The plant has now a production capacity of 600,000 
tons a year and a new railway line from the Oran 
phosphate area to Eilat is planned. New deposits of 
phosphates estimated at 8 million tons have been 
found in the Araba of the Negev. Production from 
Oran and Araba now amounts to about 1,000,000 
tons a year. 

At Timna, in the southern Negev near Eilat, 
geological surveys have located proven reserves of 
20 million tons of low-grade copper ore (about 1.5 per 
cent Cu) and a further 50 million tons of probable 
reserves. The building of a mill to make use of these 
ores and for producing copper-cement was completed 
in 1958. The ore is mined by open-cast and under- 
ground methods: in 1970, copper production from 
the Timna complex was greater than 10,000 tons. 


FINANCE 

The problems confronting Israel make a certain 
degree of inflationary financing unavoidable, and it is 
reflected in the country’s financial statistics. In the 
early years of the State, when the Government financed 
its deficits through the printing press and banks 
expanded their credits, efforts were made to maintain 
a low level of prices by means of controls and ration- 
ing. The result was a large surplus of purchasing power 
in the hands of the public. The attempt of the public 
to expand this surplus gave rise to a black market in 
controlled goods and to a sharp rise in the prices of 
uncontrolled goods and services. 

In 1952, stabilization measures were introduced, 
but not before the economic development of Israel 
had been seriously threatened. The currency was 
devalued, bank credit restricted and a compulsory 
loan introduced. On the whole, the policy proved to 
be successful and helped to promote the expansion 
which was to become a feature of Israel for more than 
a decade. By 1962, however, it had become apparent 
that further structural adjustments were necessary 
in order to put the economy on a more competitive 
basis. In February 1962, the Government announced 
a new economic policy. In addition to devaluation of 
the currency and reform of the foreign exchange 
system, the policy provided for reduction of barriers 
imposed to protect local industry, liberalization of 
imports and for measures to improve productivity. 
Government disinflationary measures and a credit 
squeeze were not effective in slowing down the rise in 
prices until 1967: in November 1967, the occasion of 
the British devaluation of sterling was taken for a 
further devaluation of the Israeli pound. 
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The size and composition of the Israeli budget 
reflect perhaps better than any other economic wdi 
cator the special conditions and problems confronting 
Israel s economy To begin with the Israeli budget 
generally accounts for more than 40 per cent of the 
national income-— a situation made possible on the 
one hand by the direct receipt from abroad of grants 
in aid reparations and loans and on the other 
because it has been the practice to channel these very 
large revenues directly into development projects 

The budget consists of two mam parts the ordinary 
budget and the development budget The first makes 
provision for current expenses for example on defence 
(always a very large item) social and economic 
services administration and debt servicing Its mam 
sources of revenue are direct (about 40 per cent) and 
indirect (about 50 per cent) taxation The develop 
ment budget makes provision for tbe capital invest 
ment required to implement development projects 
Its mam sources are external and internal loans 
reparations received from West Germany (ended in 
1964-65 and now replaced with credits U S develop 
ment assistance and proceeds of food surpluses re 
cened from the U S 

The 1970-71 Israeli budget lists revenues and 
expenditures of I£g 910 million the former deriving 
from property and income tax (26 5 per cent) taxes 
on expenditure (24 3 per cent) fees licenses and 
other (ro 2 per cent — all of the foregoing being put 
toward ordinary expenditure — and internal loans 
(27 7 per cent) and foreign loans and transfers (n 3 
per cent — this last being put toward development 
expenditure) 

Mam items of reienue outlay are defence and 
security (39 8 per cent — and excluding expenditures 
dealt with under special reserves) social services 
(21 8 per cent) and economic purposes (15 2 per 
cent) Reflecting yet another of the problems of 
inflationary financing is expenditure on debt servicing 
and repayment at I£2 002 million (20 r per cent) a 
figure only slightly less than that spent on social 
services 

That the Israeli payments position is at present m 
surplus (some I£ioo million in 1970) is the result of 
capital movements to Israel totalling more than 
$10 000 million since the establishment of the State 
Against there funds may be set the inevitable loss on 
current account ($t 250 million in 1970) and other 
deficits on current account Transfer payments — 
proceeds from the United Jewish Appeal and similar 
campaigns personal restitutions as well as instt 
tutional and personal remittances — comprised about 
70 per cent of this total the remainder coming from 
overseas short and long term loans and investments 
including about $80 million from the sale of State of 
Israel bonds 

Israel s foreign exchange obligations at the beginning 
of 1970 were some $2 210 million of which Inde- 
pendence and Development bonds accounted for some 
J870 million Although interest rates are generally low 
only five per cent of outstanding obligations are short 
term debts 


TRADE 

Israel s balance of trade inevitably shows a heavy 
deficit reflecting its dependence on foreign consumer 
and capital goods — if not foodstuffs — and raw 
materials Although exports have increased dramatic 
ally from $28 million m 1949 to $199 miUion in 1959 
and $791 million in 1969 imports have stayed well 
ahead In 1949 Israels imports were worth $253 
million m 1959 $430 million in 1969 Israel imported 
goods and services to a total value of $1 332 
million The result in 1969 was a trading deficit 
of $453 million 

Among major items imported in 1969 were manu 
factored goods (worth $453 million including $21 r 
million worth of precious and semi precious stones) 
machinery and transport equipment (worth $385 
million including non electrical machinery to the 
value of $163 mlhon electrical machinery worth 
$ior million and transport equipment worth 5122 
million) foodstuffs and live animals (worth $132 
million) and inedible crude materials (worth $106 
million) 

The focus of Israel s foreign trade is mauily Europe 
and North America Thus the progress towards 
regional economic integration in Western Europe is of 
considerable interest In May 1964 a three year 
agreement was concluded with the European Eco- 
nomic Community providing for tariff reductions of 
from 10 to 40 per cent on about 20 items mostly 
industrial goods Thus expired in 1967 but a five year 
preferential trade agreement with the EEC was 
signed in J nue 1970 This agreement included a 4 5 per 
cent cut in EEC tariffs on certain agricultural and 
industrial items a 40 per cent cut for citrus fruit and 
a 300 ton per y ear quota for textiles In return Israel 
is granted tariff cuts of from 10 to 25 per cent on 
industrial and processed agricultural imports 

BANKING, TRANSPORT AND TOUBJBM 

Israel possesses a well established banking system 
consisting of the central bank (the Central Bank of 
Israel) 27 commercial banks 14 credit co-operatives 
and 37 other financial institutions Long term credits 
are granted by mortgage bardss the Israel Agn 
cultural Bank the Industrial Development Bank and 
the Mantime Bank as of mid 1970 the amount of 
outstanding bank credit to the public was I£t 366 
mill ion 

The function of the Central Bank is to issue 
currencj to accept deposits from banking institutions 
in Israel (and extend temporary advances to the 
Government) act as the Government s sole fiscal and 
banking agent and manage the public debt. Its 
Governor supervises the liquidity position of the 
commercial banks and regulates the volume of bank 
advances 

As of the middle of 1970 the total assets of the 
Central Bank were I£6o8i million Currencj in circu 
lation totalled I£i •>70 million and gold and foreign 
currency assets w ere I/i 54” milli on 

The Israeli pound (divided into too agurot) was 
first issued in 1948 by the Bank Leutni le Israel B M — 
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then the Anglo-Palestine Bank Ltd. — in exchange for 
the Palestine pound, a colonial sterling currency- 
issued in London. Since x December 1954, Bank 
of Israel has taken over the issue of currency. As cover 
for its issue, the Bank holds gold, foreign exchange. 
Government Land Bills, Treasury Bills and other 
government obligations. 

Originally issued at par with the pound sterling, 
the Israeli pound has gradually depreciated, leading, 
in due course, to the payment of export premia, 
special subsidies for certain capital transfers and to 
the imposition of surcharges on imports. 

The continued severance of all lines of communica- 
tion with her Arab neighbours has not onty intensified 
Israel’s dependence on sea and air communications, 
but has also given great impetus to the establishment 
of a national merchant marine and airline. 

Since 1949, Israel has operated its own international 
air carrier — El-Al Israel National Airlines Ltd. Regular 
scheduled services to West Europe, the U.S., Cyprus, 
Iran, and parts of Africa and Asia are maintained: 
in addition, some 14 international airlines call at Lod, 
the airport of Tel Aviv. 

Domestic services are provided by Arkia, a national 
carrier which in 1970 carried nearly 300,000 passengers 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem, Eilat, Haifa, Rosh Pina 
and Masada, as well as to points in the occupied 
territories. 

Israel’s merchant navy at present consists of some 
109 vessels with a total deadweight of some 2 million 
tons. As of the beginning of 1970, some 40 new ships 
were on order for delivery by the end of 1973, when 
total capacity will be in the range of 4.5 million tons, 
composed of all types of vessels. Most of these will be 
built abroad, but a shipyard is now being built in 


Haifa where there are already floating and dry-dock 
facilities. In the north, the port of Haifa and its 
Kishon harbour extension provide Israel’s mairi p 0r |. 
facilities. The south is served by the port of Eilat— 
Israel's only non-Mediterranean port — at the head of 
the Gulf of Aqaba, and by a new deep-water port at 
Ashdod, some 30 miles south of Tel Aviv. 

About 1^70 milhon have so far been invested in 
Israel’s railways, which by 1970 operated some 416 
miles of main lines and 180 miles of branch lines. The 
service extends from Nahariya, north of Haifa, to 
Jerusalem, and then southwards through Beersheba. 
In 1965 it reached Dimona and in 1970 the phosphate 
works at Oron: ultimately, an extension to Eilat is 
envisaged. Traction is wholly by diesel locomotives. 

At the beginning of 1970, there were some 2,517 
miles of paved roads in Israel, 92 miles of which were 
four-lane motonvays, and 1,786 miles of which were 
main or regional roads. Travelling them were 136,700 
private automobiles — 45 per thousand of the Israeli 
population. 

In 1970, nearly half a million tourists visited Israel 
spending a total of roughly $125 million, exclusive of 
fees paid to Israeli national transportation services. 
The country has more than 300 hotels graded from 
five-star to one-star, and including guest-houses at 
the kibbutzim, pilgrims hospices and youth hostels. 
Overall administration of Israeli tourism is carried 
out by the Ministry of Tourism, which maintains 
more than 17 offices abroad. It is also in charge of 
regulating tourist services in Israel, including the 
arrangement of “package” tours and the provision of 
multilingual guides. 

W.D. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Ark* 

(sq- miles) 

Population 
Dec. 1970 

Birth Rate 
( per ’ooo) 
i97°t 

Marriage Rats 
( per ’ooo) 

Oct. I97°t 

Death Rate 
( per '000) 

*97°t 

8,017 

3,995.000 

37.0 

9.1 

7 0 


• This includes the population of Eastern Jerusalem (68,000 Inhabitants), 
t Estimate. 


ADMINISTERED TERRITORIES 
(m«d-t97<>) 



AREA 
(sq. miles) 

Population 

Golan .... 


n.a. 

Judea and Samaria 

3,170 

606.000 

Gaia. 


36S.000 

Sinai 

13,611 | 

n a. 

Total 

16.476 | 

1 

974. ooo 


POPULATION OF CHIEF TOWNS 
(January 1969) 


Jerusalem (capital) 

. 175.000 

Holoa 

. 80,100 

Tel* Aviv — Jaffa 

. 384.700 

Petach-Tlkra . 

. 76.700 

Haifa 

111.100 

Deersbeba . . 

. 71.000 

Ramat Gan . 

. 109.400 

Dene Beraq . 

. 67.000 


GROWTH OF POPULATION AND JEWISH IMMIGRATION, 1958-70 


Ens op Year 

Total 

Population 

Jews 

Others 

1958 * 


1.031,071 

1,810,148 


*959 . 


3,088,685 

1.858,841 




3,150.400 

1,911,300 

339.200 



3.334,300 

1,981,700 




3,33 *.800 

2,068,900 

262,900 

*963 . 


1,430,100 


274.600 

*9« 4 • 


3,515,600 

2,239.000 

286,400 



3,598,400 

2,299.100 




3.657.400 

*.344.9<>o 

312,500 

2S!* 


*.773.900 

*.383.600 




1,841,100 

2.434,8oo 

406,200 



2,916,300 

2,496,400 

422.800 



2.993.600 

*.559.90 0 

43 s .5<» 


37,081 

*3.895 

*4.5 »o 

47.638 

61,318 

64.364 

34.7*6 

30,736 

*3,730 

*4.3*7 

*0.544 


• These figures exclude the population of the areas occupied by Israel since Tone 
t907. a military census carried out fa September 1967 put this population at 994,735. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

(Percentage) 



1967 

1968 

1969* 

1970* 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing. 

12.6 

II .2 

45-2 

42-1 

Industry, crafts and quarrying . 

24.6 

26.0 

222 5 

230.2 

Construction and public -works . 

7.6 

8.1 

72. S 

73-3 

Electricity, -water and sanitation 

2.2 

2.1 

8.8 

S -5 

Commerce and banking 

Transport, storage and communi- 

13-5 

13-3 

124-3 

124.6 

cations .... 

7-3 

7-3 

53-4 

53-3 

Government and public services . 
Personal Service and Entertain- 

24.1 

23. 8 

255-5 

259-4 

ment .... 

8. 1 

8.2 

29.1 

31.0 

Total (inch others) 

100.0 

100.0 

811 .6 

822.4 


* =’ooo. 


. AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL LAND USAGE 


(’ooo dunums or ’oo hectares) 



1967 — 6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Field Crops 

Fruit 

Vegetables, potatoes, etc. 
Nurseries, flowers, fish 
ponds, etc. 

Total Cultivated Area 

2,774 

877 

321 

2,674 

853 

342 

2,750 

853 

366 

259 

4,190 

233 

4,102 

232 

4,201 


PRODUCTION 


(metric tons) 



1965-66 

1 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Wheat 




100,600 

221,600 

175,000 

155,800 

Barley 




21,200 

56,000 

25,000 

20,500 

Sorghum 




13,150 

23,850 

20,650 

16,400 

Haj' 




110,200 

137,100 

113,000 

139,900 

Groundnuts 




13,450 

12,900 

10,600 

12,400 

Cotton Lint 




24,950 

28,500 

33,000 

39,200 

Cottonseed 




40,200 

48,000 

55,000 

61,000 

Sugar Beet 


. •> . 


282,000 

239,300 

248,000 

214,600 

Melons and Pumpkins 


83,800 

92,000 

94,100 

119,900 

Vegetables 


. 


344,000 

342,406 

381,000 

443,000 

Potatoes 


. 


103,800 

93,400 

110,000 

114,600 

Citrus Fruit 




906,500 

1,082,000 

1,265,000 

1,178,100 

Other Fruit 


. 


273,080 

309,500 

275,000 

304,800 

Milk (kl.) 


• 


393,600 

428,700 

442,700 

456,000 
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PRODUCTION OF CITRUS FRUIT 
(metnc tons) 



1966/67 

1967/68 

1968/69 

Grapefruit 

226 150 

264 77° 

263 400 



42 890 


Oranges Shamouti 

025 550 

684 580 

593 3oo 

Lates 

T40 400 

218 300 


Other varieties 

46 too 

54 760 

56 5°° 

Total 

1 082 000 

1 165 300 

1 178 100 


LIVESTOCK 

(thousands) 


Animal 

1966 

1967 | 

1968* 

Cattle (excl oxen) 

209 

221 

232 

Foultry 

8 200 


8 000 

Sheep 

12fi 1 

X2 7 

196 

Goats 




Work Amtnals (incl oxen) 

25 I 

25 

25 


• rignics Include non Jewish fanning 


FISHERIES 

(tons) 


2964-65 

1965-66 1 

1966-67 | 

1967-6S 

19 300 

22 550 

22 950 | 

24 550 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

iX£ million at 1965 prices) 



1966 


1968 

Foodstuffs and Beverages 

Textiles and Clothing 

Metals and Machinery 

Chemicals and Petroleum Products 
Diamond Industry 

3\ood and Wood Products 

Transport Equipment 

Electrical Equipment 

Rubber and Plastics 

Printing and Publishing 

Leather and Leather Products 

Mining and Quarrying 

Paper and Cardboard 

Miscellaneous 

*575 

935 

95o 

542 

494 

418 

4*5 

270 

»95 

»8r 

Xb 7 

I67 

559 

93 

1 691 

III 

fa 

408 

232 

196 

2x6 

«5 

157 

546 

103 

I 

Total 

6955 

6 899 

9 *66 
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FINANCE 

i Israeli Pound =100 agurot. 
1^100=^11.91 sterling=U.S. $28.60. 
1/8.40=^! sterling; I;f3-50=U.S. $1. 


BUDGETS 1969-70 
( l£ million) 


ORDINARY BUDGET 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


Income and Property Taxes 

Customs and Excise ..... 
Transfer from Development Budget . 

1 , 99 ° 

1,604 

i ,349 

Defence ....... 

Education and Culture .... 

Health 

Police ....... 

Labour and Housing .... 

Other Ministries ..... 

Interest ....... 

Subsidies ...... 

2,490 

450 

191 

127 

104 

533 

585 

549 

Total (incl. other items) . 

5.958 

Total Ordinary Budget (incl. other 
items) 

5,958 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(million 1 £] 



1966 

1967 

1968 

Net Domestic Product (at Factor Cost) 

9,641.5 

9,923.0 

11,524 

of which: 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing . 

763-3 

893-5 

903 

Manufacturing and mining 

2,209.8 

2,205.4 

2,833 

Construction and utilities 

788.7 

695.8 

918 

Transport and communications 

868.3 

889.6 

1,061 

Finance and insurance .... 

528.5 

553-8 

699 

Ownership of dwellings .... 

664.0 

684,6 

754 

Government and central institutions 

2 , 055-3 

2,218.4 

2,364 

Trade and services .... 

1,763.6 

1,781.9 

2,042 

Inventory and depreciation adjustments . 

-419.9 

— 345-8 

-459 

Net Domestic Product (Adjusted) 

9,221 .6 

9 , 577-2 

11,065 

Net factor payment abroad 

— 81 .0 

— 123.0 

— 155 

National Income (Net National Product at 
Factor Cost) ...... 

9,140.6 

. 9 , 454-2 

10,910 

Indirect taxes less subsidies 

1,053 

1,086 

i,i 47 

Depreciation allowances .... 

1,144 

1,240 

1,318 

Errors and omissions .... 

46 

154 

242 

Gross National Product (at Market Prices) 

11,384 

11.934 

13,617 

Balance of exports and imports of goods and 
services ...... 

4,185 

4,420 

2,726 

Available Resources .... 

15,569 

16,354 

16,343 

of which: 

Private consumption expenditure . 

7,909 

8,166 

9,289 

Government consumption expenditure 

2,643 

3 , 4 H 

4,109 

Gross fixed capital formation . 

2,504 

x,868 

2,945 
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MONEY SUPPLY 
(million l£ at year end) 



1967 

1968 

1969 j 

1970 

Currency held by the public 

Demand deposit at banks 

965 8 

1 57* 7 

1 091 2 1 
1 807 3 | 

1 128 9 | 
1 841 2 i 

T 228 

* 939 

Total Money Supply 

2 538 3 

2 8gS 5 j 

2970 1 | 
1 

3 *67 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS— ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(million US$) 



1969 


1970 


Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods and Services 







Merchandise 


1 152 1 

-405 6 

792 4 

1 274 7 

—482 3 

Freight and merchandise insurance 


42 2 

37 5 

107 4 

33 8 

73 6 

Other transport 

86 3 

I41 8 

- 55 5 

94 9 

164 6 

- 6g 7 

Other insurance 

70 0 

78 0 


107 1 


- 3 * 

Travel 

89 6 

68 2 


105 1 

57 7 


Investment income 

72 5 

152 3 

- 79 8 

52 7 

278 5 

— 125 8 

Other governmental 

27 4 

423 3 

-395 9 

28 0 

678 2 

— 650 2 

Other services 




98 5 

99 0 

0 5 

Total 

1 256 2 

2 149 8 


r 386 t 

2 600 7 

T 214 6 

Transfer Payments 


10 9 




631 8 

Capital and Monetary Gotd 







Private long term 

190 4 

13* 9 

58 5 

245 9 

148 0 


Private short term 



67 0 

201 4 


48 8 

Government long term 

368 1 

213 5 


736 1 


560 2 

Government short term 



0 1 


48 9 


Central monetary institutions 

370 5 

1 8 


8 5 



Other monetary institutions 


117 2 

— 46 3 



- 15 * 

Total 

I 22 S 4 

756 8 

468 6 




Errors and Omissions 


53 2 



122 7 

122 7 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


( ooo U S J) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

1964 

837 49i 

372 350 

-465 142 

1965 

832244 

429 59i 


1966 

812 000 



1967 

754 000 

518 000 


1968 


603 000 


1969 

1 290 000 

684 000 

-606 000 

1970* 

1 241 200 

650800 

-590 400 


* November 
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COMMODITIES 
(’ooo U.S. $) 


Imports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Diamonds, rough. 

137*913 

180,528 

210,373 

Boilers, machinery and parts 

49.673 

105,420 

150,709 

Electrical machinery 

39.964 

60,512 

88,903 

Iron and steel 

4°-544 

S3.074 

103,7x0 

Vehicles .... 

25.125 

55.252 

82,665 

Chemicals .... 

50.107 

68,517 

81,464 

Crude oil .... 

54.278 

62,7x5 

70.325 

Cereals ..... 

52,153 

64.147 

65,778 

Textiles and textile articles 

35,414 

54.546 

59.429 

Ships, boats, etc. 

28,156 

55.695 

I 7>437 


Exports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Diamonds, worked . 

I93. 0 40 

229,253 

253.543 

Edible fruits .... 

89,649 

94,061 

97.469 

Textiles and textile articles 

54.899 

62,817 

81,122 

Fruit and vegetable products 

25.752 

28,123 

35. 111 

Resins and plastics . 

14,560 

18,559 

21,481 

Fertilizers .... 

13.681 

13.867 

14.535 

Rubber, including synthetic 

9.803 

10,992 

13.852 

Organic chemicals 

7.471 

9.137 

12,309 

Mineral products 

7> 2I 5 

8,676 

8.737 

Plywood .... 

7.818 

6,59i 

6,756 


COUNTRIES 
('ooo U.S. dollars) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Australia and New Zealand 



3.066 

3.830 

3,997 

5.638 

7,708* . 

• 1,841* 

Austria 



6,289 

6,724 

11,260 

6,616 

i, 2 S 8 

570 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 



40,669 

40,034 

48,351 

45.177 

4,430 

3,332 

Canada 



8,568 

12,271 

9,609 

16,841 

37.582 

10,598 

Denmark 



4.788 

4,624 

7,179 

5.694 

944 

1,065 

Finland 



9,53i 

. 4.646 

10,949 

6,648 

1,120 

622 

France 



52,827 

30,523 

52,024 

36,905 

5,465 

3,797 

German Federal Republic 



114,208 

57-935 

154,520 

63,462 

16,446 

7.239 

Hong Kong 



975 

25,127 

1.950 

33.890 

179 

i,74° 

Iran .... 



1,171 

16,636 

2,733 

19,846 

274 

2,907 

Italy .... 



54.892 

8,456 

70,266 

11,024 

5.633 

1,132 

Japan 



12,562 

24,210 

18,939 

30,416 

26,700 

2,126 

Netherlands 



51,474 

32,222 

71,210 

30,961 

6,248 

5.075 

Romania 



10,009 

10,068 

I7,39i 

14,898 

2,534 

567 

South Africa 



5,229 

5,661 

5.790 

8,181 

795 

795 

Sweden 



14,909 

9,480 

31,683 

11,316 

2,555 

1.995 

Switzerland 



* 36,267 

29,821 

50,230 

33,579 

4,253 

3,212 

Turkey 



2,327 

3,618 

3,344 

2,013 

319 

211 

United Kingdom 



216,005 

70,641 

245.417 

74,850 

X7,904 

6,281 

U.S.A. 



245.394 

119,645 

310,773 

135,712 

37.5S2 

10, 598 

Yugoslavia 



7,668 

11,411 

10,753 

6,864 

1,374 

582 


* Oceania (unclassified countries). 
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railways 


TRANSPORT 

* O - . 


ROADS 1969 



* 967-68 

196 S -69 

* 969-70 


4 . 0 J 6 

4.082 

I 4.007 

Passenger/fan. (millions) . 

337 ; 

342 

34* 

Freight ton/km. (millions) . 

293 

402 

,i! 


Motor Vehicles 


Private Cars 

Tracks, Trailers. Tractors 

Buses 

Taxis 

Motorcycles. Motorscootcrs 
Other Vehicles , 

Total- . 


X3i.»S 

37.3“ 

3,981 

3,209 

4M$ 6 

*.9*3 

239 4 10 


SHIPPING 
(‘000 tons) 


1 

*968 

| *969 j 

| *97° 

Cargo Loaded . . ■ 

2.9o<i 

I 2.956 | 

3 Bit 

Cargo Unloaded 

3-39* 

3.556 

I 1 

4.284 


Mirthtnt Fleet (196$): *.619.000 d w t. 


1966 


1967 

1968 

1969 

197° 


TOURISM 

Ncub*r or Tooaim 


. . 358.077 

, . 291,168 

. . 432.000 

. . 409.000 

. , 486.710 


Teurlrt Accommodation (1966). *3.091 rooms. 


CIVIL AVIATION (LI Al revenue flights only) 


(’000) 



mm 

mm 

2969 

Kilometres flown 

*7.680 

1 22,97* 

36,859 

Passenger-kin 

1,600,697 

2,262,414 

2,2*0 98* 

Cargo ton-km. 

Mail (tons) 

193 000 

524 

I 259.000 
643 



COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 
(»967) 




610, 

Televisions licensed . 
Telephones 

Daily Newspapers 


30.5^ 




EDUCATION 

(J9«9-7o) 


5wwn 
Kindergarten 
Primary Schools . 

Secondary Schools 
Vocational Schools 
Agricultural Schools , 
Teachers* Training 
Others (Evening, Handicapped) 
Higher Education 
Ajus- 

Kindergarten 
Primary Schools . 

Secondary Schools 
Agricultural Schools . 
Teachers' Training 
Vocational 

Others .... 


107.668 
375 534 
58.479 
49.556 
7.64* 
9,012 
N325 
14326 
*0.357 

65.784 

3.820 

390 

370 


Sourer: Central Bureau of Statistics. Jerusalem. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


There is no written Constitution. In June 1950, the Knesset voted to adopt a State Constitution by evolution over an 
unspecified period. A number of laws, including the Law of Return (1950), the Nationality Law (1952), the State President 
(Tenure) Law (1952), the Education Law (1953) and the "Yad-va-Shem” Memorial Law (1953) are considered as incorporated 
into the State Constitution. Other constitutional laws are: The Law and Administration Ordinance (1948), the Knesset 
Election Law (1951), the Law of Equal Rights for Women (1951), the Judges Act (i953)> the National Service and National 
Insurance Acts (1953), and the Basic Law (The Knesset) (1958). 


The President 

The President is elected by the Knesset for five years. 

Ten or more Knesset Members may propose a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

Voting will be by secret ballot. 

The President may not leave the country without the 
consent of the Government. 

The President may resign by submitting his resignation 
in writing to the Speaker. 

The President may be relieved of his duties by the 
Knesset for misdemeanour. 

The Knesset is entitled to decide by a two-thirds 
majority that the President is incapacitated owing to ill- 
health to fulfil his duties permanently. 

The Speaker of the Knesset will act for the President 
when the President leaves the country, or when he cannot 
perform his duties owing to ill-health. 

The Knesset 

The Knesset is the parliament of the State. There are 120 
members. 

It is elected by general, national, direct, equal, secret and 
proportional elections. 

Every Israel national of 18 years or over shall have the 
right to vote in elections to the Knesset unless a court has 
deprived him of that right by virtue of any law. 

Every Israel national of 21 and over shall have the right 
to be elected to the Knesset unless a court has deprived 
him of that right by virtue of any law. 

The following shall not be candidates: the President of 
the State; the two Chief Rabbis; a judge ( shofet ) in office; 
a judge ( dayan ) of a religious court; the State Comptroller; 
the Chief of the General Staff of the Defence Army of 
Israel; rabbis and ministers of other religions in office; 
senior State employees and senior Army officers of such 
ranks and in such functions as shall be determined by law. 

The term of office of the Knesset shall be four years. 

The elections of the Knesset shall take place on the third 
Tuesday of the month of Cheshven in the year in which the 
tenure of the outgoing Knesset ends. 


Election day shall be a day of rest, but transport and 
other public services shall function normally. 

Results of the elections shall be published within four- 
teen days. 

The Knesset shall elect from among its members a 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 

The Knesset shall elect from among its members per- 
manent committees, and may elect committees for specific 
matters. 

The Knesset may appoint commissions of inquiry to 
investigate matters designated by the Knesset. 

The Knesset shall hold two sessions a year; one of them 
shall open within four weeks after the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles, the other ■within four weeks after Independence 
Day; the aggregate duration of the two sessions shall not 
be less than eight months. 

The outgoing Knesset shall continue to hold office until 
the convening of the incoming Knesset. 

The members of the Knesset shall receive a remuneration 
as provided by law. 


The Government 

The Government shall tender its resignation to the 
President immediately after his election, but shall continue 
with its duties until the formation of a new Government. 

After consultation with representatives of the parties in 
the Knesset, the President shall charge one of the Members 
with the formation of a Government. 

The Government shall be composed of a Prime Minister 
and a number of Ministers from among the Knesset 
Members or from outside the Knesset. 

After it has been chosen, the Government shall appear 
before the Knesset and shall be considered as formed after 
having received a vote of confidence. 

Within seven days of receiving a vote of confidence, the 
Prime Minister and the other Ministers shall swear allegiance 
to the State of Israel and its Laws and undertake to carry 
out the decisions of the Knesset. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF THE STATE 

president o! the 8Ute cl Israel: Zalman Shazar (re elected March *968) 

THE CABINET 


Prime Minister: Mrs Golda Msnt (Labour party) 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister lor Education and 

Culture: YnsAl. Allon (Labour Party) 

Foreign Minister. Abba Eban (Labour Party) 

Minister ot Detenee: Gen Moshb Dayan (Labour Party) 
Minuter of Social Welfare: Mkxmk Hazani {Nat 
Religious Party) 

Minister ot Housing: Zk ev Sharer (Labour Party) 
Minister ol Agriculture: Haim Gvati (Labour Party) 
Minister ol Religious Attain: Zerah Warhattig (Nat 
Religious Party) 

Minister 0! Labour: Joseph A. Almogi (Labour Party) 


Minister 0* Justice: Ya’acov Shimshon Shapiro (Labour 
Party) 

Minister ot Finance, Commerce and Industry : Pirns as sapir 
(L abour Party) 

Minister ot the Interior: Shlomo Yosef Burg 
Minister ot Police: Shlomo Holbl (Labour Party) 

Minister ot Health: Victor Shem Tov (Mapam) 

Minister ot Posts and Transport and Communications; 

Shimon Peres 

Minister ot Tourism: Mosire Kol (Independent Liberal) 
Minister ot Immigrant Absorption: Nathan Pzled 
(M apam) 

Ministers without Porttolio: Israel Galiu (Labour Party), 
Aryeh L. Doltzin (Liberal) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ISRAEL ABROAD 


(A) Ambassador, (M) Minister, (CA) Chargd d Affaires 

Argentina: Eliezer Doro** Boroos Aires {A) German Federal Republic: Eliashiv Ben Horin. Bom (A) 

Australia: Moshe Erell Canberra (A) (also accrcd to Ghana: Avraham Cohen, Accra (A) 

New Zealand) Greece: Yehuda Gaulan Athens (A) 


Austria: Ze'ev Shek, Vienna (A) 

Belgium: Moshe Alon. Brussels (A) (also accred, to 
Luxembourg 
Bolivia: (set Peru) 

Brazil: Itzhak IIarKavi Rio de Janeiro (A) 

Burma* Arieii Eilan, Rangoon (A) 

Cambodia: Emmanuel Galbar 
Cameroon: Shaul Levin Yaounde (A) 

Canada: Ephraim Evron Ottawa (A) 

Central African Republic: Ijzuak Michaels Bangui (A) 
Chad: Ovadia Sopfer (A) 

Chile: Dov Sattah. Santiago (A) 

Colombia* Victor Eliachar BogotA (A) 

CeitcttUpuNK {Pr«zrtn/W?NxHCTf Gcrexstfouz, ZJrara- 
ville(A) 


Guatemala* Mosue Tov Guatemala City (A) (also accred. 

to El Salvador and Honduras) 

Haiti: {sta Panama) 

Honduras: {see Guatemala) 

Iceland: (rev Norway) 

Italy: Amizl E Ha jar, Rome (A) 

Ivory Coast: Itzhak Minerbi, Abidjan (A). 

Japan: Moshe Bartur Tokyo (A) (also accred to Republic 
ol Korea) 

Kenya: Reuven Dapri Nairobi (A) 

Korea, Republic ot: Yehuda Horam (M) 

Laos: {sit Thailand) 

Liberia: Pinchas Rodan, Monrovia (A) 

Luxembourg: (see Belgium) 


Congo Democratic Republic: Shimon Moratt. Kinshasa 

- M 

Costa Rica: Jeonathan Prato San Josd (A) (also accred 
to Nicaragua) 

Cuba* Yair Behar, Havana (M) 

Cyprus: Shaul Bar Haim Nicosia (A) 

Dahomey: Mosdechai Drory, Cotonou (A) 

Denmark: Moshe Lbsheu Copenhagen (A) 

Dominican Republic: Alexander Dothan, Santo Do 
min go (A) 

Ecuador: Gabriel Doron Quito (A) 

El Salvador: (see Guatemala) 

Ethiopia: Uriel Lubrani Addis Ababa (A) 

Finland: Leo Savir, Helsinki (A) 

France: AsnBR Ben Nathan Pans (A) , 

Gabon. David Ephrati Libreville (A) 


Madagascar. Haim Raphael, Tananan\e (M) 

Malawi: Shaul Ben Haim Blantyre (A) 

Mali: Meir Shamir Bamako (A) 

Mexico: Abraham Darom, Mexico City (A) 

Nepal*. Avshalom Caspi Khatmandn (A) 

Netherlands: Shimshon Arad The Hague (A) 

New Zealand: (see Australia) 

Nicaragua: (see Costa Rica) 

Niger: Yehoshua Rash Niamey (A) 

Nigeria: Yissakuar Ben-Yaacqv, Lagos (A) 

Norway: Avigoar Dag an, Oslo (A) (also accred to 
Iceland) 

Panama* Yeiiiel Ii.saR Panama City (A) (also accred to 
Haiti). 

Paraguay: Benjamin Varon (A) 
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Peru: Moshe Yuval, Lima (A) (also accred. to Bolivia). 
Philippines: Yaacov Avnon, Manila (A). 

Portugal: Reuven Nall (M). 

Romania: Rafael Ben Shalom, Bucharest (A). 
Senegal: Moshe Liba, Dakar (A). 

Sierra Leone: Mordechai Lador, Freetown (A). 
Singapore: Hagay Dikan (A). 

South Africa: M. T. Michael (M). 

Sweden: Meshulam Varon, Stockholm (A). 
Switzerland: Arieh Levavi, Berne (A). 

Tanzania: (vacant), Dar es Salaam (A). 

Thailand: (vacant), Bangkok (A) (also accred. to Chad). 
Togo: Yoel Sher, Lome (A). 

Trinidad and Tobago: ( see Venezuela). 


Turkey: Daniel Laor, Ankara (M). 

Uganda: Aharon Ofri, Kampala (A). 

United Kingdom: Michael Comay, London (A). 

U.S.A.: Yitzhak Rabin, Washington (A). 

Upper Volta: Yaacov Deckel, Ouagadougou (A). 

Uruguay: Meir Shaham, Montevideo (A) (also accred to 
Paraguay). 

Venezuela: Y. Doron, Caracas (A) (also accred. to Trinidad 
and Tobago and Barbados). 

Zambia: Matitahli Dagan, Lusaka (A). 


United Nations: Yoseph Tekoah, New York (Permanent 
Representative); M. R. Kedron, Geneva (A). 

European Communities: Moshe Alon, Brussels (A). 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO ISRAEL 
(E) Embassy; 


Argentina: 62 Yehuda Halevi St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassa- 
dor: Dr. Eduardo Pizarro Jones. 

Australia: 145 Hayarkon St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
William George Alexander Landale. 

Austria: 11 Herman Cohen St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Arthur Agstner. 

Belgium: 76 Eben Gevirol St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
Georges Cassiers. 

Bolivia: 5 Ha’Keshet St., Jerusalem (E); Chargi d' Affaires: 
Col. Eduardo Riviera. 

Brazil: 57 Sderoth Hen, Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: Jos£ 
OSWALDO DE MeIRA PeNNA. 

Burma: 11 Hagilgal St., Ramat Gan (E); Ambassador: 
U Thein Doke. 

Canada: 84 Hashmonayim St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
Charles McGaughey. 

Central African Republic: 22 Keren Hayesod St., Jerusalem 
(E); Ambassador: Albert Sato. 

Chile: 10 Brener St., Jerusalem (E); Ambassador : Eugenio 
Cruz Donoso. 

Colombia: 34 Keren Hayesod St, Jerusalem (E); Charge 
d‘ Affaires: Luis Sanin Aguirre. 

Congo, Democratic Republic: 23 Hovevei Zion St., Jerusa- 
lem (E); Chargi d' Affaires: J. L. Boteti. 

Congo, Republic: 18 Balfour St., Jerusalem (E); Ambassa- 
dor: Lucien Moumbou. 

Costa Rica: P.O.B. 1316, Kings Hotel, Jerusalem (E); 

Chargi d’ Affaires: Jos£ Escalante Rojas. 

Cuba: Villa Antil, Herzliya-Pituah (L); Minister: Ricardo 
SUBIRANO Y LOBO. 

Dahomey: ( see Ivory Coast). 

Denmark: 23 Buei Moshe St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 

Sigvald Alexander Kristensen. 

Dominican Republic: 5 Bustenai St., Jerusalem (E); Chargi 
d’ Affaires: Adolfo Rafael Camarena Didiez. 
Ecuador: 37 Jabotinsky St., Jerusalem (E); Chargi 
d’ Affaires: Luis Enrique Jarramillo. 

El Salvador: Rome, Italy (E). 

Finland: 224 Hayarkon St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
A. von Heiroth. 

France: 112 Tayeleth Herbert Samuel, Tel-Aviv (E); 
Ambassador: Francis Hur£. 


(L) Legation. 

Gabon: 8 Shoshana St., Kiryat Moshe, Jerusalem (E); 
Ambassador: Aristide Issembe. 

Germany (Federal Republic of) : 16 Sutin St., Tel-Aviv (E); 
Ambassador: Karl Hermann Knoke. 

Ghana: 37 Brandeis St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
S. J. A. Otu. 

Greece: 31 Rachel Imenu St., Jerusalem (L); Diplomatic 
Representative: Basile Eleftheriades. 

Guatemala: 3 Azza St., Jerusalem (E); Ambassador: Miss 
Francisca Fernandez Hall (also accred. to Greece). 
Honduras: Jerusalem (E). 

Iceland: Oslo, Norway (E). 

Italy: 24 Hubermann St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 

Giuseppe Walter Maccotta. 

Ivory Coast: 14 Ramban St., Jerusalem (E); Ambassador: 

Anoma Kanie (also accred. to Cyprus). 

Japan: 10 Huberman St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 

Shigezo Yoshikawa. 1 

Kenya: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Korea: Rome, Italy (E). 

Laos: Paris, France (E). 

Liberia: 5 Maneh St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: Ernest 
Jerome Yancy. 

Malagasy Republic: 1 Eli Cohen St., Jerusalem; Chargi 
d’ Affaires: Jacques Razafiarison. 

Malawi: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia (E). 

Malta: Rome, Italy (E). 

Mexico: 22 Huberman St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: 
Joaquin Bernol y Garcia Pimentel. 

Nepal: Paris, France (E). 

Netherlands: Beth Yoel, 33 Yaffo St„ Jerusalem (E); 
Ambassador: Baron Oswald Franqois Bentinck van 
Schoonheten. 

Niger: (see Ivory Coast). 

Norway: 21 Hess St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: Kaare 
Ingstead (also accred. to Cyprus). 

Panama: 6 Magnus Square, Jerusalem (E); Ambassador. 
Elio V. Ortiz. 

Peru: 19 Weizmann St., Tel-Aviv (E); Ambassador: Felipe 
PORTOCARRERO OlAVE. 
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Philippine*: 12 Smdansky St , Tel Aviv (E), Ambassador 
Enrique M Garcia 

Romania: 24 Adam Hacohen St , Tel Aviv (E). Ambassa 
dor VMRRiu Georcescu t 

Sweden: 198 Hayarkon St, Tel Aviv (E), Ambassador 
Bo L SlRGBAHN 

Switzerland ' 228 Hayarkoa St. Tel Aviv (£), Ambassador 
Harsjoerg Hess (also accred to Cyprus) 

Thailand: Rome Italy (E) 

Turk*/: 20 Bialik St , Tel Aviv (L)j Chargi d AffatUs 
SIeuh Akbil 

Israel also has diplomatic relation! 


iSENTATION, PARLIAMENT) 

United Kingdom* 192 Hayarkon St ,Tel Aviv (E), Ambas 
sador John Barnes 

U S.A.: 71 Hayarkon St , Tel Aviv (E), Ambassador 
Walworth Barbour 

upper Volta: (see Ivory Coast) 

Uruguay: Gad Building Hasoreg St , Jerusalem (E) Am- 
bassador Yam and© Lacuarda 

Venezuela* 28 Rachel I menu St , Jerusalem (E), Ambassa 
dor Napoleon Gim£nez 

. Jamaica Rwanda and Singapore 


parliament 

Speaker ot the kneiset: Reuven Barkat 

The state of the parties in the yth Knesset following the General Election 
of October 1969 was as follows 


Votes 

Percentage 

Seats 


46 22 

56 

296 294 

21 67 

26 

133 238 


12 

47989 

3 5i 

4 

♦t 654 

3 11 


43 933 

3 21 


44 002 



38 827 



24 968 


2 

16853 


2 

16 393 

1 20 

2 

15 7« 

1,5 

I 


Party 


Labour Mapam Alignment 
Herut Liberal Bloc 
National Religious Party 
Arab Lists (affiliated to Labour) 
National List 
Independent Liberals 
Agudat Israel 
New Communist List 
Poalei Agudat Israel 
Ha’olam Hazeb 
Free Centre 1. » , 

Israel Communist Party 


There was an 8a per cent poll from the 1.758 685 people eligible to vote in 
the 1969 elections The -Knesset is elected by proportional representation by 
universal suffrage for four years 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 


Israel Labour Party: P.O.B. 36, Tel- Aviv; formed in 
1968 as a , merger of the three former Labour groups, 
Mapai, Rafi and Achdut Ha’avoda; Zionist Social Demo- 
cratic party, membership 300,000, including most of 
Kibbutz (collective) and Moshav (co-operative) villages. 
In 1969 elections, in alignment with another Zionist 
Socialist part}’-, Mapam, gained 65.17% in Histadrut 
(General Federation of Labour) and, together with affili- 
ated Arab and Druze factions, 60 out of 120 Knesset 
(Parliament) seats. Holds all central cabinet positions and 
heads almost all important municipalities. 

Gahal (the Herut Movement and Liberal Party Bloc): 

formed in 1965 as the result of an agreement between; 

The Herut ( Freedom ) Movement: P.O.B. 23062, Tel- 
Aviv; was founded in 1948 by the Irgun Zvai Leumi, 
which played an activist part in the underground 
struggle against the British in the closing years of the 
Mandate. 

The Herut Party strives to extend the present 
frontiers of Israel to its historic boundaries extending 
on both sides of the Jordan. The party stands for 
private initiative; 61,000 mems. Founder and Chair. 
Menachem Begin, m.k. 

The Liberal Party of Israel: 68 Ibn Gvirol St., Tel- 
Aviv; f. 1961 by merger of the General Zionist and 
Progressive Parties; “Includes all strata of Israel’s 
society. Its basic principles are those of the liberal 
philosophy. It strives for: national unity, political and 
economic consolidation of the state, safeguarding its 
security and integrity; unceasing efforts to achieve a 
durable peace with our neighbours; a community based 
on democracy and social justice; insuring freedom of 
the individual and his liberties; stimulation of private 
enterprise; reform of the tax system; narrowing the 
social and educational gap between the various strata 
of the nation; extensive immigration and complete 
material and social integration of newcomers; equal 
rights and chances for all citizens of the state.” 

National Religious Party: f. 1956; stands for strict ad- 
herence to Jewish religion and tradition, and strives to 
achieve the application of the religious precepts of Judaism 
in everyday life. It is also endeavouring to establish the 
constitution of Israel on Jewish religious law. 

The United Workers’ Party— Mapam ( Mifleget Hapoalim 
Hatneuchedet): P.O. Box 1777, Tel-Aviv; f. January 1948. 

Mapam is a left-wing Socialist-Zionist party, partici- 
pating in the coalition government; membership: urban 
workers, professionals, 75 Kibbutzim: aims: pubhe-owned 
enterprise, guaranteed real wages, progressive taxation, 
independence of labour movement from state control, 


large-scale Jewish immigration equal rights for Arabs 
neutralist foreign policy, atomic demilitarization of Israel- 
Arab region, a negotiated Israel-Arab peace; branches in 
North and South America, Europe and Australia 1 in 
January 1969 formed an "alignment” with the Israel 
Labour Party (see above). 

The Kibbutz Artzi Federation of collective settlements 
(affiliated with Mapam) maintains Hashomer Hatiair 
which educates Jewish youth to pioneer life in Israel, and 
operates Sifriat Poalim (The Workers' Library) and Hadfus 
Hehadash (The New Press). 

Daily newspaper Al Hamishmar ; weeklies in Arabic 
Yiddish, Bulgarian, Persian and Romanian. 

Gen. Sec. Meir Yaari; Political Sec. Naphtali Feder; 
Organizing Sec. Naphtali Bbn-Moshe; International Sec. 
Peretz Merhav. 

" Independent Liberal Party: set up in 1965 by 7 Liberal 
Party Knesset members after the formation of the Herut 
Movement and Liberal Party Bloc; Pres. Pinhas Rosen. 

Ha’otam Hazeh (New Force): 12 Carlebach St., Tel- 
Aviv; f. 1965; supports an Israeli- Arab federation, separ- 
ation of religion and state, civil-rights and freedom of 
speech and the press; Pres. Uri Avnery. 

Communist Party of Israel: P.O. Box 1843, Tel-Aviv; f. 
1919; previously known as the Palestine Communist 
Party; anti-Soviet; aims include non-alignment and in- 
dependence for Israel, and for peace with the Arab States 
based on mutual recognition of the just national rights of 
Israeli and Arab peoples. Publishes the Hebrew daily Kol 
Haam and Arabic Sout el Shaab (monthly). Other weeklies 
in Yiddish, Bulgarian, Romanian, Hungarian; monthly in 
English. 

New Communist List of Israel: broke away from the 
Communist Party of Israel in 1965. 

The National List: f. 1969 by former members of Rafi. 

Agudat Israel and Poalei Agudat Israel are also Orthodox 
Judaist parties, the membership of the Poalei Agudat 
Israel being drawn largely from wage-earners. 

The official organ of Agudat Israel is the daily Hamoiia', 
that of the Poalei Agudat Israel is the daily Shearim. 

Pres, of Poalei Agudat Israel Dr. K. Kahana. 

Co-operation and Fraternity Party: an Arab party 
associated with the Mapai party; has two seats in the 7th 
Knesset. 

Progress and Development Party: an Arab party associ- 
ated with the Mapai party; has two seats in the 7th 
Knesset. 
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THE JEWISH AGENCY 


POB 


Chxlrmxn, Executive Commltles Arye Loois Pincus 
DI rtefor Gsnirtl Moshe Rivun 

HHtonr 

Article Four of the League of Nations Mandate provided 
for the establishment of a Jewish Agency to co-operate 
with the administration in the economic and social 
development of the Jewish national home The Zionist 
Organisation served as this agency until 1919 when the 
Jewish Agency was finally constituted with the admis 
tion of non Zionists as well as Zionists to Its Council The 
Zionist Congress 011925 bound the Agency to the following 

inviolablopnnciples a continuous increase in the volume 
of Jewish immigration tho recovery of the land as Jewish 
public property agricultural colonisation based on Jewish 
labour and the promotion of the Hebrew language and 
Hebrew culture 

When the State of Israel was established in 1948 the 
provisional Government was formed from the members of 
the Executive of the Va ad Leumi (the representative 
organ of Palestinian Jewry) and members of the Jewish 
Agency Executive resident in Palestine at the time The 
division of tasks between the Jewish Agency and the 
Government was defined in a law of 1952 and in a Covenant 
entered mto in 1954 

In March 1970 the Executive of the Jewish Agency was 
authorized to enter into agreements with the United 
Israel Inc representing the American Jewish Community 
and other appropriate fund raising organisations through 


92, Jerusalem 

out the world for the purpose of assuring the broadest 
representation of world Jewry m carrying out the work 
of the Jewish Agency 

EoneUoni 

Under the Covenant the functions of the Jewish 
Ag*ncy included the promotion of interest In and the 
organization of emigration to Israel of Jews abroad the 
transportation of fmmfgrants and thetr belongings to 
Israel assistance in absorbing the immigrants m Israel and 
participation fa the cost care of youth and children among 
the immigrants agricultural settlement laud amelioration 
and aSorcstatlon by the Jewish National Fund partici 
pation in development projects and the raising of funds 
to finance all these activities 

Rivsnos and Expenditure 

The Jewish Agency s chief source of revenue are the 
voluntary fund raising campaigns throughout the world 
Approximately two thirds of the campaign income is 
derived from the U I A Inc, in the United States and the 
rest from campaings conducted under the auspices of or 
in cooperation with the Foundation Fund (Keren Haye- 
sod) The Agency also received 18 per cent of German 
Reparations from 1952-66 

Expenditure abroad apart from debt service includes 
transport of immigrants aid to Jewish education and 
cultural activities as well as purchases of equipment and 
stocks for the new settlements established by the Agency 


Budjst (1969-70) I£r 154 927 000 (2970-71) I£i 338 572 000 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The law of Israel is composed of Ottoman law, British 
law, Palestine law, applicable in Palestine on May 14th, 
1948, when the independence of the State of Israel was 
declared, the substance of the common law and doctrines 
of equity in force in England, as modified to suit local 
conditions, and religious law of the various recognized 
religious communities as regards matters of personal 
status, in so far as there is nothing in any of the said laws 
repugnant to Israeli legislation and subject to such 
modifications as may have resulted from the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel and its authorities, and also 
of the laws enacted by the Israeli, legislature of which 
there are already over 1,000. The pre-1948 law is increas- 
ingly being replaced by original local legislation. 

CIVIL COURTS 

The Supreme Court is the highest Civil Court in Israel. 
It has jurisdiction as an Appellate Court from the District 
Courts in all matters, both civil and criminal (sitting as a 
Court of Civil Appeal or as a Court of Criminal Appeal), 
and as a Court of First Instance (sitting as a High Court of 
Justice) in matters in which it considers it necessary to 
grant relief in the interests of justice and which are not 
within the jurisdiction of any other court or tribunal. 
This includes applications for orders in the nature of 
habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibitation and certiorari, and 
enables the court to supervise the legality of acts of 
administrative authorities of all kinds. 

President 0! the Supreme Court: S. Agranat. 

Permanent Deputy President of the Supreme Court: 

M. SlLBERG. 

Justices of the Supreme Court: Y. Sussman, m. Landau, 
Z. Berinson, A. Witkon, H. Cohn, E. M. Manny, 
I. Kister. 

The District Courts: Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv-Jaffa, Haifa, 
Beersheba. They have unlimited jurisdiction as Courts of 
First Instance in all civil and criminal matters not within 
the jurisdiction of a Magistrates’ Court, all matters not 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of any other Court or 
tribunal, and matters within the concurrent jurisdiction of 
any other Court or tribunal so long as such Court or 
tribunal does not deal with them, and as an Appellate 
Court in appeals from judgments and decisions of 
Magistrates’ Courts and judgments of Municipal Courts 
and various administrative tribunals. 

Magistrates’ Courts: There are 25 Magistrates’ Courts, 
having criminal jurisdiction to try contraventions and 
misdemeanours, and civil jurisdiction to try actions 
concerning possession or use of immovable property, 
or the partition thereof, and other civil actions where the 
amount of the claim, or the value of the subject-matter, 
does not exceed I£ 3,000. 

Municipal Courts: There are 5 Municipal Courts, having 
criminal jurisdiction over any offences against municipal 
regulations and by-laws and certain other offences, such as 
town planning offences, committed within the municipal 
area. 


RELIGIOUS COURTS 

The Religious Courts are the Courts of the recognized 
religious communities. They are competent in certain 
defined matters of personal status concerning members of 
their community. Where any action of personal status 
involves persons of different religious communities the 
President of the Supreme Court will decide which Court 
shall have jurisdiction. Whenever a question arises as to 
whether or not a case is one of personal status within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of a Religious Court, the matter must 
be referred to a Special Tribunal composed of two Justices 
of the Supreme Court and the President of the highest 
court of the religious community concerned in Israel. 

The judgments of the Religious Courts are executed by 
the process and offices of the Civil Courts. 

Jewish Rabbinical Courts: These Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in matters of marriage and divorce of Jews in 
Israel who are Israeli citizens or residents. In all other 
matters of personal status they have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the District Courts with the consent of all parties 
concerned. 

Muslim Religious Courts: These Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in matters of marriage and divorce of Muslims 
who are not foreigners, or who are foreigners subject 
by their national law to the jurisdiction of Muslim Religious 
Courts in such matters. In all other matters of personal 
status they have concurrent jurisdiction with the District 
Courts with the consent of all parties concerned. 

Christian Religious Courts: The Courts of the recognized 
Christian communities have exclusive jurisdiction in 
matters of marriage and divorce of members of their 
communities who are not foreigners. In all other matters 
of personal status they' have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the District Courts with the consent of all parties concerned. 
But neither these Courts nor the Civil Courts have jurisdic- 
tion to dissolve the marriage of a foreign subject. 

Druze Courts: These Courts, established in 1963, have 
exclusive jurisdiction in matters of marriage and divorce 
of Druze in Israel, who are Israeli citizens or residents, and 
concurrent jurisdiction with the District Courts in all 
other matters of personal status of Druze with the consent 
of all parties concerned. 

MILITARY COURTS 

Courts-Martial: A Court-Martial is competent to try a 
soldier within the meaning of the Military Justice Law, 
I 955» who has committed an act constituting a military 
offence, without prejudice to the power of any other Court 
in the State to try him for that act if it constitutes an 
offence under any other law. A Court-Martial is also 
competent to try a soldier for any offence which is not a 
military offence, but the Attorney General may order that 
he be tried by another Court if he is of the opinion that the 
offence was not committed within the framework of the 
Army or in consequence of the accused’s belonging to the 
Army. 
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RELIGION 


JUDAISM 

Judaism the religion evolved and followed by the Jews 
is the faith ol the gTeat majority of the population a! 
though certain features of Jewish traditional ritual and 
Observance are less rigidly maintained by sections of the 
community than In European Jewish life o! former ten 
tones Its basis is a belief in an ethical monol! eism. 

There are two main Jewish communities the Ash 
kenarim and the Sephardim. The former are the Jews 
from Eastern Central or Northern Europe vrhiie the fatter 
originate from the Balkan countries North Africa and the 
Middle East Although they have separate synagogues and 
differ somewhat in their ritual and pronunciation of 
Hebrew there is no doctrinal distinction The prevailing 
influence is that of the Ashkenanm Jews who are more 
modern and westernized but the recent Hebrew revival has 
been based on the Sephardi pronunciation of the ancient 
Hebrew tongue 

The supreme religions authority is vested in the Chief 
Rabbinate which consists of the Ashkenaii and Sephardi 
Chief Rabbis and tho Supreme Rabbinical Council It 
makes decisions on interpretation of the Jewish law and 
supervises the Rabb nal Courts. There ore 3 regional 
Rabbinical Courts and a Rabbinical Court of Appeal 
presided over by the two Chi el Rabbis 

According to the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction Law of 
t<)5j marriage and divorce among Jews in Israel ore ex 
chistvefy within the jurisdiction of the KabI mica! Courts 
Provided that all the parties concerned agree other matters 
of personal status can also be decided l>> the Rabbinical 
Courts. 

There are t3j Religious Councils, which maintain 
re! gicnu services and supply religious needs and about 
3S0 religious committees with similar functions jo smsl er 
settlements Their expenses are borne jointl> by the State 
and the local authorities The Religious Councils nro under 
the administrative control of tho Ministry of Religions 
Affairs In all matters of religion the Rel gious Councils 
are subject to (he authority of the Chief Rabbinate There 
are 363 officially appointed rabbis The total number of 
synagogues is about 4 000 

Hud ct ths Atbkmaxl Community Tbe Very Rev The 
Chief Rabbi Isa* Untbsmavn (tUcitd March 1964) 
Hud of tha CJiiif RxhMnatt of Itrttl, Pmfdmt cf ffia 
Rabbinical Soprame Court tni Hud ef ffct Stpfttrdfe 
Community The Very Rev Tho Chief Rabbi YrtiCHAx 
J*jssr»f Balfour St 7 Jerusalem 


Two Jewish sects still loyal to their distinctive customs 
are 

Th* Karaites, a sect which recognises only the Jewish 
written law and not the oral law of the Mishna and Talmud 
The community of about 4 5°° many of whom live in or 
near Ramla has been augmented by immigration from 
Egypt 

The Samaritani, an ancient sect mentioned In a Kings 
xvii 34 They recognire only the Torah and the Book of 
Joshua. The community in Israel numbers about too they 
live in Union where a Samaritan synagogue is now being 
t u ilt Their High Priest lives In Nablus nearMt Geruira, 
which is sacred to the Samaritans 

ISLAM 

The Muslims In Israel are in the main Suums and aro 
divided among the four rites of the Sunni school of Muslim 
thought the Shale i the Hanbali the Manafi and the 
MahkL Before June 1967 they numbered approximately 

17300° 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 

Th» Grtik Catholic Church, BOB 279 Haifa numbers 
about 35 000 and Haifa Is the seat ol the Archbishop of 
Am Hails Raiareth and all Galilee Archbishop Jositn 
M Raya publ At Rabxta (Arabic monthly circ 4 000) 

Th* Qr**k Orthodox Chorth in Israel has approximately 
16000 member* Tho Patriarch of Jerusalem U His 
Beatltudo Bevedjcto* 

Th# Ltfln (Romtit CHhoflc) Chnrth ha* about 7000 
native member* In Israel plus about 3000 Polish and 
Hungarian Catholic refugee*. The Lawn Patriarch of 
Jerusalem Is His Beatltudo Atnexro Gobi 

Th* Mironit* Community, with approximately 3 000 
tn-mber* has communal centre* In Haifa Karate th and 
Jaffa The Maronite Patriarch resides in the Lebanon 

Th# tfincitlcal Eplicop*! Church In lsr*»l, which 
belongs to tho Anglican Communion ha* I 000 members 
and was offcially recognised by Israel in Apnl 1970 it 
comes under the junsd etion ol tho Archbishop in Jem 
tafem (The Most Rev Ctoac-s Appletov St George* 
dose Jerusalem) 

Other denominations include tho /(nut* id* CAurrA (900 
members) the Coptic CkurcA (7°° member*) the Ruixian 
Orthodox Chunk which maintains an Ecclesiastical 
Mission the Elhtof-tan Church and the RapiitS Lutheran 
and Frtibytman Churchtt 
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THE PRESS 


With its broad range of political representation and 
multilingual news coverage the Israeli Press may fairly 
claim to be one of the most vigorous in the Middle East. 
Most legislation relating to the press dates from before the 
founding of the state. The printing and publication of news- 
papers is governed by the Press Ordinance of 1933, which 
is carried out by the Minister of the Interior. There is no 
political censorship though a very close control is exercised 
over matters affecting public security. The Censorship 
Laws, which originated in the British emergency regula- 
tions of 1945, require all articles dealing with military 
information and matters of state security to be approved 
by the military censorship authority, before which the 
press is represented by the Committee of Editors. If a 
paper edited by a member of the Committee infringes the 
censorship regulations, instead of being taken to court the 
matter is dealt with by a three-man censorship committee 
composed of one army officer, one editor and the president 
of the Bar Association. Any editor may lodge an im- 
mediate appeal with this committee which, by deciding 
against the censors, may authorize publication. The 
Editors’ Committee also meets to hear background in- 
formation from Cabinet members and other leading figures 
on major national issues and is at times a vehicle for mild 
government pressure when informal appeals may be made 
to a pressman to play down a delicate item of news in the 
national interest. 

In July 1965 a Defamation Law was passed to protect 
organized bodies and communities as well as individuals. 
Printers, newsvendors and the person supplying defama- 
tory information became liable to prosecution; and the 
defence of good faith must now demonstrate both the 
truth and the public interest of the point at issue. 

There are twenty-four morning daily papers and two 
appearing at noon. Seventeen, including these two, are in 
Hebrew and one each in nine other languages including 
Arabic, English, French, Polish, Yiddish, Hungarian and 
German. The total daily circulation is 500,000-600,000 
copies, or twenty-one papers per hundred people, although 
most citizens read more than one daily paper. 

Tel-Aviv is the main publishing centre, only three 
dailies being published in Jerusalem. Largely for economic 
reasons there has developed no local press away from these 
cities; hence all papers regard themselves as national. 
Friday editions. Sabbath eve, are increased to up to twice 
the normal size by special weekend supplements, and 
experience a considerable rise in circulation. No news- 
papers appear on Saturday. 

National and international news, politics and finance in 
particular, receive very good coverage; local news has 
received growing attention since the establishment in 1950 
of ITIM, the national news agency. Though there is no 
lack of journalistic vitality, the press is characterized by 
restraint in the presentation and appearance of material; 
photographs are few, sensationalism rare. There is no 
tabloid press. 

The venerable Ha'aretz and the newly established Hayom 
are politically independent. Otherwise except for the sports 
and financial papers all Hebrew morning dailies have 
strong political or religious affiliations. Lamerhav is affilia- 
ted to Achdut Ha'avoda, Al Hamishmar to Mapam, 
Hatzofeh to the Religious National Party — World Mizrahi. 
Davar is the long-established organ of the Histadrut. 
Mapai publishes the weekly Hapoel Hatzair but no daily. 
Although the revenue from advertisements is increasing, 


very few dailies are economically self-supporting; most 
depend on subsidies from political parties, religious 
organizations or public funds. The limiting effect on 
freedom of commentary entailed by this party press 
system has provoked repeated criticism. 

The Jerusalem Arabic daily Al Anba has a small circula 
tion (8,000) but an increasing number of Israeli Arabs are 
now reading Hebrew dailies. A new daily, Al Qtids, was 
founded in 1968 for Arabs in Jerusalem and the West 
Bank; the small indigenous press of occupied Jordan has 
largely ceased publication or transferee! operations to 
Amman. 

There are 400 other newspapers and magazines including 
50 weekly and 150 fortnightly; 260 of them are in Hebrew, 
the remainder in eleven other languages. 

The most influential and respected dailies, for both 
quality of news coverage and commentary, are Ha'arelt, 
characterized by its sober but proudly independent 
editorials, and the Union paper, Davar, which frequently 
has articles by government figures. With circulations of 
50,000 and 40,000 respectively these are the widest read 
of the morning papers, exceeded only by the popular 
afternoon press, Ma’ariv (160,000) and Yediot Ahamiol 
(85,000), whose circulations rise on Fridays to 210,000 and 
102,000. The Jerusalem Post (27,000) gives detailed and 
sound news coverage in English. 

The Israeli Press Council, established in 1963, deals with 
matters of common interest to the Press such as drafting 
the recently published code of professional ethics which is 
binding on all journalists. 

The Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Association represents 
publishers in negotiations with official and public bodies, 
negotiates contracts with employees and purchases and 
distributes newsprint, of which Israel now manufactures 
75 per cent of her needs. 

DAILIES 

Al-Anba: P.O.B. 428, Hachavazelet St., Jerusalem; f. 
1968; published by Jerusalem Publications Ltd.; Editor 
Yaacov Haz.ma; circ. 8 . 000. 

Al Hamishmar (The Guardian): Hamishmar House, 4 Ben 
Avigdor St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1943; morning; organ of the 
United Worker’s Party (Mapam); Editor Ya’akov 
Amit; circ. 25,000. 

Al Qlfds ( Jerusalem ): Jerusalem; f. 196S; Arabic; Editor 
Abu Zalaf. 

Chadshot Hasport: Tushia St., 2, P.O.B. 2001 1, Tel-Aviv; 

f. 1954; sports; independent; circ. 30,000. 

Davar ( The Word): P.O.B. 199, 45 Sheinldn St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1925; morning; official organ of the General Federa- 
tion of Labour (I-Iistadrut); Editor Hannah Zemer, 
circ. 50,000. 

Ha'aretz (The Land): 56 Mazch St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1918; 
morning; Liberal, independent; Editor Gekshom G. 
Schocken; circ. 50,000 (week-days), 70,000 (week- 
ends). 

Hamodia: Kikar Hacherutli, P.O.B. 1306, Jerusalem; 
organ of World Agudats Israel Org.; morning; Editor 
Yehuda L. Levin; circ. S,ooo. 

Hatzofeh: 66 Hamasger St., Tel-Aviv; f. i938;moniing’ 
organ of the National Religious Front; Editor a. 
Daniel; circ. 11,000. 
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L'Jn formation d Israel $ 2 Harakeveth St Tel Aviv t 
1957 supports Israel Labour Party daily French 
Editor Natbawel Grvn circ 8000 also overseas 
weekly selection circ. 10 000 
liraelsM F*r Tribuna 113 Givat Herzl St Tel Aviv 
became daily in 1959 Bulgarian 
J«ni*alim Post (formerly PaUshm Post ) POB 8r 
Hachavarelet St Jerusalem i 193* morning daily 
except Saturdays independent English Editor Ted 
R. Lurie arc. 26 000 (weekday's) 35 000 (weekend 
edition) there is also a weekly overseas edition 
Lamirhit 1 Naha! Avalon St. Tef Aviv f 1954 morning' 
socialist Cluel Editor David Pedaiizcr circ X8 000 
Letztl Nyilt (Lute Ntas) 52 Ilarakevet St Tel Aviv f 
1949 Yiddish morning Editor M, Tsantn cure. 23 000 
Ma'arlr Ma anv House POB 20010 Tel Aviv f 1948 
evening independent Editor Ant* DtSSEVTSHIE cue 
daily 160 000 Friday 2x0 000 
Kowlny I Kurier 52 Ilarakevet St. Tel Aviv f 1952 
Polish morning Editor S YEDrorAii circ 10 000 
Om«r 45 Shemlon St Tel Aviv HisUdrut popular 
vowelled Hebrew paper- f 1951 Chief Editor Meir 
Bareli arc 10000 

jfiaar tj Hatzfira St Tel A'iv economy and finance 
Hebrew 

Iheirim 114 Mlcnby St Tel Aviv organ of Foalei 
Agudat Israel Ed tor YxinJbx NaBsmosi circ 5 boo 
tljkelet 51 Harakcvet St Tel Awv f 1918 morning 
Hungarian independent Editor Dr G Martov tire 
20000 

Vlxta Neaxtra 52 Ilarakevet St Tel Aviv ! 1930 
Romanian supports the Israel Labour Party morn ng 
Editor Met*. Zait chc. jo 000 
Yidiai Ahironol 3 Yehuct Mores St Tel Aviv f 1939 
evening independent Editor Dr H Rosenblum 
circ. 120 000 Friday 170 000 
Yidlolh Hadathot POB 1383 W Ilarakevet St. Tel 
Aviv f 1933 morning German independent Editor 
Dr I Lx lie V7T1.D circ. 18 000 
Yom Yem Tel Aviv f 1964 morning economy and 
finance Editor P Msrsten 


Bustnm Diary 37 Harbour St Haifa f X947 rivice a 
month English news d gest trade finance economics 
shipping Editor G Alov 

Dtar Huhrrua 45 Sheinldn St Tel Avnv f 1946 
popular illustrated weekly- published by Histadrut 
General Federation of Labour Editor O ZmorA 
circ, 42 000 

Economic Review POB 7°53 Tel Aviv Editor T 
Lobvy 

Elhrir 73 Einstein Street Tel Aviv twice weekly 
Editor Nathan "Valin Mor. 

Frtl Itrael Eilath Street POB 1427 Tel Aviv Yiddish 
progressive weekly publ by Asscn. for Popular 
Culture Editor I LirsKt 

Glaiul Populurui Edath Street POB 2675 Tel Aviv 
weekly of the Communist Party Romanian Editor 
M Harsgor 

Hamit har (Commerce) POB 831 Tel Aviv f 1932 
Hebrew economic and commercial Chamber of Com 
merce Tel Aviv Yafo Editor Dr E W ICli stows srV 
circ. 39000 

HaoUm Hanh POB 136 12 Carlebach St Tel Aviv 1 
1937 independent illustrated news magazine weekly 
Man Editor Urn Avnery Editor Eu Ta\ or. 

Ha poil Hatzalr no Hayarkon St. Tel Aviv f 190? 
weekly organ of the Israel Labour Party Editor 
Israel Cousn 

Hid Hahfnakh 8 Ben Saruk Street Tel Aviv f 19*6 
weekly educational published by the Israeli Teacher* 
Union Editor Zvx Arad circ. 26 000 

flluifrfri* Witfvroch POB 2571 Tel Aviv f 1936 
Yiddish weekly. Editor M Tsamn 

Itrasl Dlgnt ot Prat* and Evinti P OJJ 92 Jerusalem 
L 1937 independent fortnightly- circ. 30 000 Editor 
PlNCBAa Lamdr 

diruxalim Pott Ovirms WMkty POB 81 Hahavarelet 
Street Jerusalem f 1959 English Os eneas edition of 
the Jerusalem Post (q v ) drc. 30 300 

Kol Ha’tm (1 oxu cftU People) EiUth St P 0 B 2673 
Tel Aviv f. 1947 organ ot the Communist Party of 
Israel Editor MosiieSneh 


WEEKLIES AND FORTNIGHTLIES 


A Taawun POB 303 Tel Aviv L 1961 published by the 
Arab Worker's Dept of the Histadnit and the Co- 
operatives Dept of the Ministry ©i Labour co-opera 
rives quarterly Editor Tim a Shawosh 
Advirul 21 Hasharon St. Tel Aviv f. 1949 Romanian 
weekly Ed tor Iehuda MasRson Severin 
Al Harriya 38 King George St Tel Aviv Arabic weekly 
of the Hernt Party 

Al Ittlhld POB 204 Haifa f 1944 Arabic Journal of 
ttie Israeli Communist Party Chief Editor Emile 
Todva, 

AlMarud POB 1398 Haifa Mapam Arable 
fitma alah POB 303 Tel Aviv journal of the young 
Htsudrut Movement Editor N Abaely 
B amahani Mibtary P O B 1013 Tel Aviv f 1948 
mihtary fllustrated weekly of the Israel Army Editor 
ia-Chief Izhak Liyni 7 


Bftaon K»yl H» atlr f Air Force Maganm) Boar Zwal 
2704 f 1948 Editor M Hadar Managing Editor 
* Otter circ 33000 


Lab ha POB 109 7TmSt. Tel Aviv i. 1946 Hebrew 
women a magazine Editor David Harass ik. 

Ulwlaaina Arabic Publishing House POB 28049 Tel 
Avw 1 i9$o childrens fortnightly Chair and Editor 
E Achassi 

Maarir Lanoar 2 Carlebach St Tel Avis L 1956 weekly 
for the youth Editor Yanai Reuben arc 25 000 

MB (formerly Muteilungsblott) POB 1480 Tel Aviv t 
1932 German journal of the Irgun Olcl Mctkas 
Europa Editor Dr Hans T rawer 

Min Haytiod Tel Aviv fortn ghtly Hebrew news and 
pot t cal commentary 

Rtihomol Israel Government Printer Jerusalem i 1948 
Hebrew and Arabic official Government gazette 
ed ted by the Ministry of Justice 

8ada A-Tarbia [Th* Echo of Education) published by the 
Histadmt and Teachers Assoc at on POB sSojp 
Tel Aviv f 1952 Arab c educational fortnightly 
Editor Tuvia Suamosu 

El Tlempu POB 671 Tel Aviv weekly Ladrno 



ISRAEL — (The Press) 


MONTHLY AND QUARTERLY PERIODICALS 

Al-Bushra: P.O.B. 6088, Haifa; f. 1935; monthly; Arabic; 
organ of the Ahmadiyya movement; Editor Fazl Ilahi 
Bashir, i 

Al Hamishmar: 20 Yehuda Halevy Street, Tel-Aviv; 

Bulgarian monthly of United Workers’ Party. 

Al Jadid: P.O.B. 104, Haifa; Arabic; literary monthly; 
Editor Hana Nakara. 

Ariel: Cultural and Scientific Relations Division, Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem; f. 1962; quarterly 
review of the arts and letters in Israel; Editor Yehuda 
Hanegbi. 

Avoda Ubituach Leurni: P.O.B. 915, Jerusalem; f. 1949; 
monthly review of the Ministry of Labour, and the 
National Insurance Institute, Jerusalem; Editor Z. 
Heyn; circ. 2,500. 

Christian News from Israel: 23 Shlomo Hamelech St., 
Jerusalem; issued by the Ministry of Religious Affairs; 
in English, French, Spanish; Editor Dr. Y. IMalachy; 
circ. 20,000. 

Dapim Refuiim: 101 Arlosoroff St., P.O.B. 16250, Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1935; eight times a year; medical; Hebrew -with 
English and French summaries; circ. 5,000; Editor Dr. 
M. Dvor-Jetski. 

Divrei Haknesset: c/o The Knesset, Jerusalem; f. 1949; 
records of the proceedings of the Knesset, published by 
the Government Printer, Jerusalem; Editor D. Niv; 
circ. 300. 

Dvar Hapoelet: P.O.B. 303, Tel-Aviv; f. 1934; monthly 
journal of the Council of Women Workers of the 
Histadrut; Hebrew; Founder and Past Editor Mrs. 
Rachel Shazar; Editor Shulamit Or; circ. 11,000. 
Folk un Zion: P.O.B. 92, Jerusalem; f. 1950; monthly; 
current events relating to Israel and World Jewry; 
circ. 6,000; Editor Moshk Horvitz. 

Gazit: 8 Zvi Brook St., P.O.B. 4x90, Tel-Aviv; f. 1932; 
monthly; Hebrew and English; art, literature; Pub- 
lisher G. Talfhir. 

Goldene Keit, Die: 16 Beery Road, Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; 
Yiddish; literary quarterly; published by the Histadrut; 
Editor A. Sutzkever; Co-Editor E. Pines; Man. Editor 
M. Karpinovitz. 

Hameshek Hahaklai: 21 Melchett St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1929; 

agricultural; Editor Israel Inbari. 

Hamizrah Hehadash: ( The New East): The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem; f. 1949; quarterly of the 
Israel Oriental Society; Hebrew with English summary; 
Middle Eastern, Asian and African Affairs; Editor 
Yehoshua Porath. 

Hamlonai (The Hotelier): 13 Montefiore Street, P.O.B. 
2032, Tel-Aviv; f. 1962; monthly of the Israel Hotel 
Association; Hebrew and English; Editor Dr. K. Licht. 

Haprakiit: P.O.B. 788. Tel-Aviv: f. 1943; quarterly; 
published by the Israel Bar Association; Editor A. 
Polonsky; Editorial Sec. J. Gross; circ. 5,000. 

Harefuah: 39 Shaul Hamelech Blvd., Tel-Aviv; f. 1920; 
■with English summary; fortnightly journal of the 
Israeli Medical Association; Editor I. Sum, m.d.; circ. 

6.000. 

Hassadeh: 25 Lilienblum St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1920; monthly; 
review of mixed farming; Editor J. M. Margalit; circ. 

10.000. 

Hafaassiya ( Israel Industry): 13 Montefiore St., P.O.B. 
2032, Tel-Aviv; f. 1941; monthly review of the Manu- 
facturers’ Asscn. of Israel; Man. Dir. Z. Peltz. 

Hod Hagan: 8 Ben SarukSt., Tel-Aviv; f. 1935; educational; 
Editor Mrs. Esther Rabinowitz; circ. 3,500. 


International Monetary Issues: P.O.B. 1313, Haifa- 
f. 1969; monthly; English; monetary theory f 0 ( 
investment and economic policy decision; Editor G 
Alon. 

Israel Annals of Psychiatry: Jerusalem Academic Press 
Givat Saul, P.O.B. 2390, Jerusalem; f. 1963; three 
numbers yearly; Editor-in-Chief Prof. H. Z. Winnik. 

Israel Economist: 16 Kong George Ave., Jerusalem; f. 1945. 
monthly; English; political and economic; Independent- 
Editor J. Kollek, m.jur.; also publishes The Tel-Aviv 
Slock Exchange Information Card Service. 

Israel Exploration Journal: P.O.B. 7041, Jerusalem; f. 
1950; quarterly; Editor Prof. M. Avi-Yonah; circ! 

2.000. 

Israo! Export and Trade Journal, The: 13 Montefiore Street, 
P.O.B. 2032, Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; monthly; English- 
commercial and economic; published by Israel Period- 
icals Ltd.; Editor Yoanne Yaron; Man. Dirs. F. A. 
Lewinson and Zalman Peltz. 

Israel Industry and Commerce: P.O.B. 1199, Tel-Aviv; 
English; monthly; serves Israeli exporters; Editor 
Sh. Yedidyah. 

Israel Journal of Medical Sciences: P.O.B. 2296, Jerusalem; 
incorporating The Israel Journal of Experimental 
Medicine and The Israel Medical Journal-, f. 1965, 
monthly; Editor-in-Chief Dr. M. Prywes; circ. 5,500. 

Israel Labour Party Bulletin: no Ha’yarkon St., Tel-Aviv; 
monthly; published by the International Department 
of tho Israel Labour Party; English. 

Israels Aussenhandol: 13 Montefiore Street, Tel-Aviv; f. 
1967; monthly; German; commercial; Editor N. Peltz. 

lyyun: Jerusalem Philosophical Society, c/o The Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem; f. 1945; quarterly; Hebrew 
(English summaries); Editors Edward I. J. Poznanski, 
Dr. Jacob Schlauger, Arieh Alor. ■ 

Kalkalan: 8 Akiva St., P.O.B. 7052, Jerusalem; f. 1952; 
monthly; Hebrew commercial and economic; inde- 
pendent; Editor J. Kollek, m.jur. 

Kirjath 8cpher: P.O.B. 503, Jerusalem; bibliographical 
quarterly of the Jewish National and University 
Library, Jerusalem; f. 1924, 

Labour in Israel: 93 Arlosoroff St., Tel-Aviv; periodic 
bulletin of the Histadrut; English, Swedish, French, 
Portuguese and Spanish. 

Loshonenu: Academy of the Hebrew Language, P.O.B. 
3449, Jerusalem; f. 1929; quarterly; for the study of 
the Hebrew language and cognate subjects; Editor 
Y. E. Kutscher, 

Leshonenu La’am: Academy of the Hebrew Language, 
P.O.B. 3449, Jerusalem; f. 1945; popular Hebrew 
philology; Editors E. Etan, M. Medan. 

Ma’arachot: Ha'Ivirya, i Rechov Gimmel, Tel-Aviv; f. 
1939; military-; Editor Col. Gershon Rivlin. 

Mada: Weizmann Science Press, P.O.B. Soi,_ Jerusalem; 
f. 1956; popular scientific bi-monthly in Hebrew; 
Editor-in-Chief Kapai Pines; circ. 10,000. 

Mibifnim: Ein-Harod, Hakibbutz Hameuchad; f. 1924; 
quarterly of the United Collective Settlements (Hakib- 
butz Hameuchad); Editor Zerubavel Gilead; circ. 

8.000. 

Molad: P.O.B. 1165, Jerusalem; f. 1948; bi-monthly; 
independent political and literary review; Hebrew, 
published by Miph’ale Molad Ltd.; Editor Ephraim 
Broido. 
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ISRAEL — (The Pkess) 


Monthly Bulletin ot Statistics: Israel Central Bureau o£ 
Statistics, Jerusalem; i 1949, monthly. 

Monthly Statistics of tho Administered Territories; t 
Jan 1971. Hebrew and English 
Foreijn Trade Statistical Quarterly: f 1969; Hebrew 
and English 

Moinaylm {Ba!anu) FOB 7093. Tel-Aviv; f. 1919; 
literature and enlture: monthly; tire, a, 500; Editor 
K. A. Beriini- 

Nir: Ihud, FOB. «i, Jemsalern; f. 1948, monthly on 
political and social problems, advocate* Arab-Jewish 
reconciliation: Hebrew, English, Arabic, circ. 1,500, 

New Outlook; 8 Karl Netter Street, Tel-Aviv. f 1957, 
monthly, circ. 10.000, Editor Simah Platan 

Proeft*- Orient CfirfUon: BP. 19079, Jerusalem: f. 1951, 
quarterly. 

Qnirtirty Risfiw of the Uriel Medlcil Association 

Haverut Huit — Overseas Fellowship of the Israel 
Medical Association) X Heftxnan St, Tel-Aviv; English; 
also published in French and Spanish; quarterly; 
Editor Dr V, Resvekov. 

Ritush Veterinirit: 25 Lilienblum Street, P.OB, 4, 
Tel-Avjv, i. 1943. quarterly review ot veterinary sur- 
gery, Editor Dr. F. G Sulman. 

La RlfBI dl rA.M.t.: (nonresident members’ section of 
the Israeli Medical Association), 1 JJeilman St. Tel- 
Aviv, Editor Dr S Zaluu 

8eoptmHebrew University of Jerusalem; f 1 94®. published 
bv Department of Information and Public Affairs, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem tw ice yearly, English. 
Editor D A Susmkx 

Shltul (Co-oprro/ion) 24 lla’arba St., Tel-Avn, FOB 
7151, monthly, Hebrew co-operative journal, pub- 
lished by the Central Union of Industrial, Transport 
and Service Co-operative Societies, Editor L. Lost! 

Stall* P.O.B 642. Jerusalem. Torah, science and litera- 
ture, Editor Dr Yitockak Raphael. 

Slndbid; FOB 28049. Tel-Aviv; 1. 1989, children’s 
monthly. Chair WaLXD Hussein, Editors EMAitu 
Achassi, Ja"ad Uthman 

Stan: POB 14001. Jerusalem; I. :866; bi-monthly of 
religion, literature and philology, official organ of the 
Armenian Patriarchslo of Jerusalem, tire 1,200, 
Editor His Beatitude Patriarch Y Derperian 

Sulim: 2 Ben Yehuda St , Jerusalem, political, monthly. 
Editor Y. Shaib 

Tirtilr: Magnes Press, the Hebrew University, Jerusalem; 
f 1929, quarterly, for Jewish studies, Editor £ E. 
Urbach, circ 750 

T*m Santa: FOB 186, Jerusalem, f tgio. monthly; 
published by the Custody of the Holy Land (the official 
custodians of the Holy Shrines), Italian Spanish, 
Trench and Arabic editions published in Jerusalem, 
by the Franciscan Printing Press, English edition in 
Washington, German edition in Vienna JJaltese 
edition in Valletta 

Tet» Vaarez: 25 Lilienblum Street. POB. 4, Tel Aviv, 
t tg 58, monthly, review of agriculture, nature and 
geography. Editor N. Terabyov. 

Tmureth: 48 Hametech George St., P.OB 23076, Tel- 
Aviv, f i960, organ of the Liberal Labour Movement: 
monthly; Editor D Shlomi 

Orim La-Orlm; 93 ArlosoroS St , POB 303, Tel Aviv; 
educational problems in the family; monthly; Editor 
N Ginton 


Vllmr Plnku; POB 38006. Tel-Aviv; f. 2968, periodical 
review of current affairs for Vilna-Jews the world over, 

' Yiddish, Editor M Karpinovit2 

WIZ0 Rlsllw: Women's International Zionist Organiza- 
tion, 38 Sderoth David Hamelekh, Tel Aviv; English, 
Trench, Spanish and German editions, Editor Violet 
C Rycvs, circ 50.000 

Work! 93 ArlosoroS St , Tel-Aviv, illustrated magazine; 
published by the Hutadrut, English, Trench, Spanish 

Ylrii: Israeli Maritime League, POD 706, Haifa, f. J9J7* 
review of marine problems, Editor Z. Eshbl; Pres. 
S. Tolkowsky; circ. to.ooo, 

2ion: P O.B 1062, Jerusalem; f 29351 research in Jewish 
history, quarterly: Hebrew and English, Editors I F 
Back, B. Dinur, H. it. Ben-Sasson, S. EttxnOER, I. 
Halterm. 

Zralm: 7 Dubnov Street, P.0 B. 30126, Tel-Aviv; 1 1933; 
journal of the Bnei Aldva (Youth of Jfapoel 
Hamizrachi) Movement; Editor MenachemMichelson, 
The following are all published by Welzmann Science 

Press Israel, POB 8ox, Jerusalem; Exec. Editor L. 

Lester. 

liml Journal of Botany: f 1951; Editor Prof. Leonora 
RjrrvnoLu; quarterly. 

liml Journal ct Chimlitry: f 1951; Editor Prof, G. Stein, 
bi-monthly. 

liml Journal el EarttwSClincis: f. 1951: quarterly. 

(trail Journal et Mathematical f, 2952; Editor Prof Y, 
Lxvdenstiuoss: quarterly. 

Uml Journal el Technology ’« 1 X95i; Editor Prof , D. Aura; 
bi-monthly. 

Itrael Journal ef Zoology: * 2952; quarterly. 


PUBLISHERS' ASSOCIATION 
Dally Hiwipapir Puttlihm’ Atioelalion et Israil: r.OB. 
2252, 4 Kaplan St , Tel-Aviv. safeguards professional 
interests and maintains standards, supplies newsprint 
to dallies, negotiates with trade unions, etc.; roems. all 
dafly papers except Ha'artU; affiliated to Internationa! 
Federation of Newspaper Publishers 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Jiwlsh Tiltjraphle Aginey(JTA): Israel Bureau, "Post" 
Building, 9 Ilavazelet Street, Jerusalem; Dir. Amos 
HeN-Vemd. 

Iinill Miwi Agincy (INA): Israel Affiliate of JTA; 59 
Sheinldn St , Tel-Aviv; 9 Hav azelet St , Jerusalem; 
London Office: 182 Heel St., London, E C4; f 1923, 
Dir. A Schwartz; publ. JUbrtv A’ras Bullion (daily). 

ITIM, News Agmey ot thi Associat'd Israel Pmi: 20 
Tiomldn Street, Tel Aviv; t. 1950; co-operative news 
agency; Dir. and Editor Uaytm Baltsan. 

Torsion Bureaux 

Aglncfl Fnmci-prtssi: 7 Sehderot Kheu. Tel-Aviv; Chief 
Nathan Gurdus 

ANSA: 20 29th November Street, Jerusalem; Bureau Chief 
Repiuel Miodau 

Jewish Telegraphic Atiney* Jerusalem Post Bldg, 
Jerusalem. 

The following are also represented' AP, DPA, North 

American Newspaper Alliance, Reuters, Tazs 



ISRAEL— -(Publishers) 


PUBLISHERS 


Achiasaf Ltd.: 13 Yosef Hanassi St„ Tel-Aviv; f. 1933; 
general; Man. Sh. Achiasaf. 

Am Hassefer Ltd.: 9 Bialik St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1955; Man. 
Dir. Dov Lipetz. 

“Am Oved” Ltd.: 22 Mazah Street, Tel-Aviv; fiction, 
scientific, sociology, textbooks, children’s books; 
Manager El. Peri. 

Amichai Publishing House Ltd.: 5 Yosef Hanassi St., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1948; Man. Dir. Yehuda Orlinsky. 

Arabic Publishing House: 17A Hagra Street, P.O.B. 28049, 
Tel-Aviv; f. i960; established by the Histadrut (trade 
union) organization; periodicals and books; Dir. and 
Gen. Editor Eliahu Aghassi. 

Bialik Institute, The: P.O.B. 92, Jerusalem; f. 1935; classics, 
encyclopaedias, criticism, history, archaeology, art, 
reference books, Judaica. 

Carta: Mazie St., P.O.B. 2500, Jerusalem; f. 1958; the 
principal cartographic publisher; Man. .Dir. Emanuel 
Hausman. 

Cosmopolite: 57 Yehuda Halevy St., P.O.B. 1643, Tel- 
Aviv. 

Dvir Ltd.: 58 Mazeh St., Tel-Aviv; literature^ science, art, 
education; Man. Dir. A. Broido. 

Eked Publishing House: 29 Bar-ICochba St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1959; poetry; Dirs. Itamar Yaoz-Kest, Maritza 
Rosman. 

Ever: 56 Jaffa St., Jerusalem; general and sport; Dir. M. 
Rolnik. 

Franciscan Printing Press: P.O.B. 186, Jerusalem; f. 
1847; archaeology, theology. 

Gazit: 8 Zvi Brook St., Tel-Aviv, P.O.B. 4190; art pub- 
lishers; Editor Gabriel Talfhir. 

Haifa Publishing Co. Ltd.: 9 Habroshim Avenue, Haifa; 
f. i960; fiction. 

Hakibutz Hameuchad Publishing Co.: P.O.B. 16040, 
Pumbadita St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1945; Gen. Dir. Sened 
Alexander. 

Hamcnorah Publishers Ltd.: 24 Zangwill St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1958; bo olcs in Hebrew and Yiddish; Dir. Mordechai 
Sonnschein. 

Israel Program for Scientific Translations Ltd.: Kiryat 
Moshe, P.O.B. 7145, Jerusalem; f. 1958; original 
and translated works in all fields of science and humani- 
ties, published in English; publishing imprints: Israel 
Universities Press, Keter Books, Encyclopaedica 
Judaica; Man. Dir. Yitzhak Rischin. 

Israeli Music Publications Ltd.: 105 Ben Yehuda St., 
P.O.B. 6011, Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; books on music and 
musical works; Dir. Dr. Peter E. Gradenwitz. 

Israel Periodicals Co. Ltd.: Tel-Aviv. 

Izreel Publishing House Ltd.: 76 Dizengoff St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1945 Man. Alexander Izreel. 

Jerusalem Academic Press: Shattner Industrial Centre, 
P.O.B. 2390, Jerusalem; f. 1959; science publications; 
Dir. Itzhak Lahad. 

Jerusalem Publishing House: 17 Abravanel St., Jerusalem; 
f. 1967; traditional works; Dir. Shlomo S. Gafni. 

Jewish Agency Publishing Department: P.O.B. 704; 
Jerusalem; f. 1945; Palestinology, Judaism, scientific, 
classics, and publicity brochures; Dir. M: Spitzer. 

Kami Publishers Ltd.: 11 Yehuda Halevi St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1951; children’s and educational books; Dir. Samuel 
Katz. 

Kiryath Sepher Ltd.: 15 Arlosorov St., Jerusalem; f. 1933; 
dictionaries, text books, maps, scientific books; Dir. 
Shalom Sivan (Stepansky). 


Lewin-Epstein Ltd.: P.O.B. 61, 27 Rothschild St., Bat 
Yam; f. 1930; Man. Dir. Yaacov Salmon. 

Magnes Press, The: The Hebrew University, Jerusalem; 
f. 1929; general studies; Dir. Chaim Toren. 

Mass, Rubin: P.O.B. 990, Jerusalem; Tel-Aviv branch: 
Allenby 62; f. 1927; Hebraica, Judaica; Dir. Mr. Mass! 

Massada Ltd.: 21 Jabotinsky St., Ramat Gan; f. 1931; 
art, encyclopaedias, literature; Dirs. B. Peli, A. Peli' 
Y. Barash, S. Barach; Chair. Bracha Pelt. 

Ministry of Defence Publishing House: Hakiriya, Tel- 
Aviv; f. 1939; military literature; Dir. Aharon Niv. 

Mizrachi, M. Publishers: 67 Levinsky St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. i960; children’s books; Dir. Meir Mizrachi. 

Orim Ltd. — The Israeli Publishing Institute: Mount 
Scopus Rd., P.O.B. 7065 Sheik Jarrah, Jerusalem; 
f. 1958; historical; Pres. Ori Mazar; Dir. Gaalyahu 
Cornfield. 

Otsar Hamoreh: 8 Ben Saruk, Tel-Aviv; f. 1951; educa- 
tional; Dir. Menachem Levanon. 

I. L. Peretz: 31 Allenby Rd., Tel-Aviv; f. 1956; Man. Dir. 
Schlomo Schweitzer. 

Rabbi Kook Foundation: P.O.B. 642, Jerusalem; re- 
ligious and scientific; Dir. Z. Blumenzweig. 

Schocken Publishing House Ltd.: P.O.B. 2316, Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1938; general; Dir. J. Herrmann. 

Sifriat-Ma’Ariv, Ltd.: Ma’ariv House, 2 Carleback St., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1954; general; Man. Yakir Weinstein. 

Sifriat Poalim Ltd, (Hashomer Hatzair): 73 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1947; general; Man. Zvi Markmann. 

Samuel Simson Publishing House*. 100 Yehuda Halevi St., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1946; children’s books; Man. Dir. Samuel 
Simson. 

Sinai Bookstore and Publishers: 72 Allenby Rd, Tel-Aviv; 
Hebrew books and religious articles; Dir. ]Mr. Schles- 
inger. 

Tarbut Ve’Hinuch Publishers: 93 Arlozorov St., Tel-Aviv; 
educational; Man. Izaak Kotunsky. 

Tarshish Publishers: 14 Hakeshet St.. Jerusalem; f. 1940; 
plays, poetry, bibliophile, classics; Man. Dir. Dr. Moshe 
Spitzer. 

Weidenfeld and Nicholson: 19 Herzog St., P.O.B. 7545, 
J erusaJem; branch of the London publishing company; 
established in Israel 1969; Man. Dir. Asher Weill. 

Weizmann Science Press of Israel: 33 King George Aye., 
P.O.B. 801, Jerusalem; f. 1951; publishes scientific 
books and periodicals; Exec. Editor L. Lester. 

Yachdav United Publishers Co. Ltd.: 64 Rothchild Blvd., 
Tel-Aviv; f. i960; educational; Dir. Menahem Bloch. 

Yavneh Publishing House Ltd.: 4 Mazeh St., Tel-Aviv; f. 
1930; general; Dir. Dir. Yehoshua Orenstein. 

S. Zack and Co.: 2 icing George St., Jerusalem; f. c. 193°: 
reference books; Dirs. David and Michael Zack. 


Israel Book Publishers Association: 64 Rothschild Blvd., 
Tel-Aviv; f. 1939; mems.: 70 publishing firms; Dm 
Mordechai Bernstein. 

Jerusalem International Book Fair: P.O.B. I 5° 8 > 
salem; takes place in alternate years; i.ooo publishing 
firms from 25 countries were represented in 1909, 
next fair April i9-25th, 1971. 
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ISRAEL— {Radio and Television, Finance) 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

t.B A.: the Israel Broadcasting Authority, f 1948 station 
Jerusalem with studios in Tel Aviv and Haifa Dir* 
Gen S ‘iliioc IB \ broadcasts on fifteen wave 
lengths (elcsen medium and lout short} in eleven 
languages Hebrew Arabic English, Yiddish Ladino 
Romanian Hungarian Moghrabit Persian French 
and Russian 

Receivers (i97°) 6 55 ooo 


TELEVISION 

Programmes for schools started m spring 1966 and 
programmes for the general public run by the Israel 
Broadcasting Authority, began in 1967 
Instructional Television Centra: Ministry of Education and 
Culture Tel As iv, f 1963 by Hanadiv (Rothschild 
Memorial Group) as Instructional Television Centre, 
began transmissions in 1966 now broadcasts <Jn a 
nationat scale to 1 300 schools with 540 000 pupils 70 
per cent of the high school population the programmes 
form an integral part of the syllabus m a wide range of 
subjects 

Receivers (1970) approximately zoo 000 


FINANCE 


(cap —capital, p u —paid up, den —deposits, m.— million 
J/- Israeli/ ) 

BANKING 
Central Bank 

Bank c! l»r*»l: Miipah Budding, Jerusalem. PO B 780 
f 1954 as the Central Bank of the State of Israel 
(Dec. 1970) cap I/iom., Gov D Horowitz, Mans 
M Hrra Y I Tauh J Mao Dr E Sheffer 
Z Sossman. pubis Annual Refett Bulletin 


Israels Banks 


Arab Itrael Bank Ltd : 2 Shivat Zion Street, Haifa, f i960 
to serve primarily the Arab sector of the economy, cap 
pu I/j jm., dep I/26m . Gen. Man S Moaullem 
Bank Hipoalim B.M : 50 Rothschild Boulevard Tel Aviv, 
f 1921 cap pu I/42 06m dep I/3 700m (Dec 
1970) Chair of Board of Dirs A Zadarsky. Man 
Dixs J Levinson (Chair) E Avneyon A Dicken 
stew A Halferin, E Margalit, B Kabinow 
S n Zak 


Bank Lemefaeha Ltd.: 9 Carlebach St Tel Aviv I 1954 
cap pu I£85m, dep I/7im (Dec 1971) Chair 
Chaim Stoussel, Gen Man A Fein 
Bank Leuml Ie-!sra»l B M.: 24 32 Yehuda Halevy Street, 
Tel Aviv f 1Q02, cap pu I/37 4m., dep I/4 453m 
(1969), Chair E Lehmann, Gen Man E 1 Japhet 

! iabL Review e>f Economic Conditions in Israel 
quarterly) 

Foreign Trad* Bank Ltd ,Thi: 39 Rothschild Blvd , P O B 
2110, Tel Aviv, f 1953 cap pu I/7 2m . dep 
I/*43 3tn*; Chair A Friedmann, 29 brs 
lirasl American Industrial Development Bank Ltd : 50 
Rothschild Blvd , Tel Aviv, f 1956 cap p u I(iini 
dep Ifiijm. (Dec 1970) Chair A Dickenstein 
Gen Man H Doyshani 

Bank ol Agriculture Ltd : 83 Hashmonayim Street, 
Tel Aviv, f 1951 cap pu I/104 2m dep If>66m 
(March 1970) Chair Prof II Halperin 
tfraef British Bank Ltd.: 20 Rothschild Boulevard Tel 

fs a SWiSr (D " 


Israel Discount Bank Ltd.: 27-29 Yehuda Halevy St , Tel 
Aviv, f 1935 as Palestine Discount Bank Ltd , name 
changed 1957. cap p u 1/3701 . dep I/3 955 m (Dec 
1969), Chair Daniel RecanaTi, brs throughout Israel 
and In New York and Nassau 
Affiliated Rank- Mercantile Bank ef Israel Ltd.: 24 
Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv, cap pu I/2 otn. dep 
I/62 6m (Dec. 1970) 

Israel Industrial Bank Ud.: 13 Montefiore St . Tel Aviv, 
t 1933 cap J£3 6m , dep I/6otn (Dec 1970). Man 
Dir A. D KIMCHL 

tsmt Loan and Bating* Bank Ltd : 2t Herzl St , Tel 
Aviv cap I/io 3m Chair E Aveynon Man Dir 
I Gafyi 

Jacob Japhet And Co. Ltd.: 11 Rothschild Boulevard. Tel* 
Aviv, { 1933, Chair D Dunsky, Man Dir I Klaus 
ner. 

Kuplt Am Bank Ltd : 13 Ahad Haam Street POB 352 
Tel Aviv.f 2918, cap pu l£n 8m., Chair 0 Ben-Ami, 
Gen. Man Simcha Gatny 

Mercantile Bank 0! Israel Ltd.: 24 Rothschild Blvd . 
Tel Aviv, cap pu l/irn.,dep I/39 800m (Dec 1969) 

TnSt Btitk Lfd..'<z IMteablaat St , Tel A nr, I igST, cap 
pu I/im.,dep I/4 5m (Dec 1967), Mans M Kaplan. 
M Stern 

Union Bank ol Israel Ltd : 6-8 Ahurat Balt St. Fob 
2428, Tel Aviv, t 1951. cap pu I/nom, dep 
1(66 5 6m (Dec 1970) Chair (vacant) Gen Mans 
\V Hauck, M Mayer, publ Newsletter (monthly) 

United Mizrahi Bank Ltd.: 48 Llhenblum St . Tel Aviv. I 
2923 cap p u 1(22 7m , dep I/436 7m (Dec 1970), 
Chair Dr Josef Burg 


Mortgage Banks 

Cenertt Mortgage Bank Ltd : 13 Ahad Haam Street, Tel- 
Aviv, f 1921. cap pu I/12 im , dep 1/358111 (i960), 
Chair (vacant) Vice-Chair E Lehmann 
Housing Mortgage Bank Ltd : Tel Aviv, £ 1951, subsidiary 
of Bank Hapoalim B M , cap p u I/12 om dep 
I/187 im (Dec 1970), Chair A Offer 
Israel Development and Mortgage Bank Ltd : Tel \y,v, 
subsidiary oi Israel Discount Bank Ltd 
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Tefahot, Israel Mortgage Bank Ltd.: 9 Heleni Hamalka 
St., Jerusalem; f. 1945; cap. p.u. I/28.7111.; Chair. 
David Tanne; Man. Dir. Moshe Mann. 

Unico Mortgage and Investment Bank Ltd.: Shalom Tower, 
9 Ahad Ha’ am Street, Tel-Aviv; f. 1961. 

Foreign Banks 

Barclays Bank D.C.O.: London, E.C.3; 103 Allenby Rd., 
Tel-Aviv (Head Office); brs. throughout Israel. 
Exchange National Bank of Chicago: Tel-Aviv; f. 1970; 
Gen. Man. Aviezer Chelouche. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Tel-Aviv Stock Exchange: 113 Allenby Rd.; Chair. Dr. E. 
Lehmann; Exec. Dir. D. Otensooser; Pubis. Official 
Quotations (daily, monthly, annually), Financial 
Structure and Performance of Companies Listed on the 
Tel-Aviv Stock Exchange (annual). 

INSURANCE 

Ararat Insurance Company Ltd.: Ararat House, 32 Yavneh 
St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; Man. Dir. Philip Zuckerman. 

Argus, the National Insurance Company Ltd.: 37 Jaffa-Tel- 
Aviv Road, Tel-Aviv; br. in Haifa; f. 1948; Gen. 
Manager Sorin Rand. 

Aryeh Insurance Co. Ltd.: Shalom Tower, Tel-Aviv; f. 
1948; Chair. Judah M. Tocatly. 

Hassnch Insurance Company of Israel Ltd.: 27 Montefiore 
St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1929; Chair. Abraham Zabarski; 
Man. Dir. Mordechai Zilist. 

Israel Phoenix Assurance Company Ltd., The: 30 Levontin 
St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; Chair, of Board and Man. Dir. 
David J. Hackmey. 

Israel Reinsurance Company Ltd., The.: 7 Shadal St., P.O.B. 
29163, Tel-Aviv; f. 1951; Chair. Board of Dirs. A. 
Sacharov; Man. S. Jannai. 


Maoz Insurance Company Ltd.: 113 Allenby Rd., Tel-Aviv 
f. 1945; formerly Binyan Insurance Co. Ltd.: Chair’ 
M. W. Erhard. 

Mazada Insurance Service Ltd.: 3 Ahuzat Bait St., Tel- 
Aviv; f. 1932; Mans. S. Spigelman, A. Spigelman. 

Menorah Insurance and Reinsurance Company Ltd.: 

Menorah House, 73 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel-Aviv f' 
1935; Gen. Man. David Hirschfeld. 

Migdal-Binyan Insurance Company Ltd.: 53 Rothschild 
Blvd., Tel-Aviv; f. 1934; Chair. M. W. Erhard; Man. 
Dir. J. Gruengard. 

Palglass Palestine Plate Glass Insurance Co. Ltd.: 30 Achad 
Ha’am Street, Tel-Aviv; f. 1943; Gen. Manager Akiva 
Zalzman. 

Sahar Insurance Company Ltd.: Sahar House, 23 Ben- 
Yehuda St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; Chair, and Managing 
Dir. Aharon Sacharov; Manager Moshe Keren. 

Samson Insurance Co. Ltd.: 27 Montefiore St., P.O.B. 
29277, Tel- Aviv; f. 1933; Gen. Man. S. Ruda. 

Sela Insurance Company Ltd.: 6 Ahuzat Bait St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1938; Gen. Man. J. N. Danon. 

Shiloah Company Ltd.: 2 Pinsker St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1933; 
Gen. Man. R. S. Bamirah; Man. Mme Bamirah. 

Yardenia Insurance Company Ltd.: 22 Maze Street, Tel- 
Aviv; f. 1948; Gen. Man. S. Lebanon, H. Lebanon. 

Yivtakh Ltd.: 19 Lilienblum Street, Tel-Aviv; f. 1945; Gen. 
Man. George Shapiro; Man. Zigfried Jacobson. 

Yuval Insurance Company of Israel: Tel-Aviv; f. 1962! 
Dir. J. Kaplan. 

Zigug Glass Insurance Company Ltd.: 34 Sheinkin Street, 
Tel-Aviv; f, 1952; Gen. Manager Carl Wolfson, 
Manager Z. Zalhaimer. 

Zion Insurance Company Ltd.: 120 Allenby Rd., Tel-Aviv 
f. 1935; Chair. Haim Taiber. 
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THE HISTADRUT 


HaMiUdrut Haklallt that Htovdiifl Bs»«k 1*»«. AriosoroTt Stmt, Til-ArW. 

(General Federation or Labour in Israel) 


Seentiry-GiRtral: Yitxpak Bkn-Aharon 

Tli, Gra,nU frimtion ol Labour m bad. ruu.tly kflo«y u ti« HUUdrat. I> “>”>“5'“ 'SKXISSlSbS," 


ion m lZZC SSStOSt Imw^t ISSraiS bSr to s ‘?“ » m»Vor>. .ntlud.nj ■naten 

of co-operativcs anil of the liberal professions. who join dir ectly M in II vtduals The* 


of cooperatives ana oi me noerai proiessions, who jo*** — *•— a ~ , vf ” ’^ii! i n t?.^3 

cum fields of activity trade anion organization. economic development; social insurance based on mutual 
aid. and educational and cultural activities Dues— between S per cent and 4 3 per cent of wages (up to U700}— 
cover all its trade union, health and social services activities. The Histadrut was founded in 1920 


ORGANIZATION 

In 1970 the Histadrut had a membership of i.jjoooo 
including over 273 000 in collective, co-operative and 
private villages (AiMufnm, moiAanm and mei&arc/). 
affiliated through the Agricultural "Workers' "Union, and 
279400 wives (who have membership status); 41.000 of 
the members were Arabs In addition some no 000 young 
people under IS years of age belong to the Organisation 
cf Working and Student Youth, a direct affiliate of the 
Histadrut. The main religious labour organizations, 
Jhitadrut Hapoil UamitraXi and lluladrut Poali 1 AfuJat 
t trail, belong to the trade union section and welfare 
services, which thus extend to 90 per cent of all workers 
in Israel 

All members take part in elections to the Histadrut 
Convention \Vnda), which elects the General Council 
(Mortis) and the Executive Committee {Vaad /f«po#f) 
The Utter elects the 19 member Executive Bureau 
(Vaada MtraMiul), which is responsible for day-to-day 
implementation of policy The Executive Committee 
also elects the Secretary-General, who acts as Its chairman 
as well as head of the organization as a whole and chairman 
of the Executive Bureau. Nearly all political parties are 
represented on the Histadrut Executive Committee 
Throughout Israel there are 6j local Labour Council*. 

The Executive Committee has the following depart- 
ments' Trade Union, Arab AEaln, Mutual Aid. Organ! ra- 
tion, International, Finance, Legal. Employment, Voca- 
tional Training, Absorption and Development. Academic 
Workers, Fens 10 ns. Religions A E airs and Higher Educa- 
tion. 

TRADE UNION ACTIVITIES 

Collective agreements with employers fix wage scales, 
which are linked with the retail price index; provide for 
social benefits. Including paid sick leave and employers' 
contributions to sick and pension and provident funds, 
and regulate dismissals Dismissal compensation, until 
recently fixed by collective agreement*. 1* now regulated 
by law The Histadrut actively promote* productivity 
through labour management boards and the National Pro- 
ductivity Institute, and supports incentive pay scheme* 

There are unions for the following groups' clerical 
workers, building worker*, teachers, engineers, agricultural 
workers technicians, textile workers, printing wotkers, 
diamond workers, metal workers, food and bakery workers, 
wood workers, government employees, seamen, nurses, 
civilian employees of the armed forces, actor*, musician* 
and variety artists, social workers, watchmen, cinema 
technicians, institutional and school staffs, pharmacy 
employee*, medical laboratory workers, X ray tech- 
nicians, physiotherapists, social scientists, microbiologists, 


psychologists, salaried lawyers, pharmacists, physicians, 
occupational therapists, truck and taxi drivers, bole! and 
restaurant workers, workers in Hlstadrut-owned industry, 
garment, shoo and leather workers, painters and sculptors 
vk! ‘.c/itzArtsi -waAtts. 


OFFICERS AND PUBLICATIONS 
The principal officers engaged in the Histadrut ore as 
follows 

Secretary-General Yitzhak Ben-Aiiaron. 

Deputy Secretary-General S G Yeruham Mkshel. 
Secretary of Labour Economy (Hevrat Odim): AlHXR 
Yapuv 

Chairman of Trade Union Department Uriel Abra- 

ltAUOVICZ 

Chairman of Mutual Aid and Insurance: Aharon 
Enur 

Chairman of Culture and Education Department' 
Raeiiael Bash. 

Chairman of Sports and Youth Department: Israel 
Keisar 

Treasurer. Yeiioshua Lem 

Chairman of Organization Department. Aharon H arel. 
The principal newspapers and periodicals published by 
the Histadrut are as follows: 

Davar (TA« BVnf) (daily), Al-Yaum (Arabic, daily!, 
Omer (daily), Dvar MmAarua (illustrated weekly), 
Oscar Liyiladxm (children's weekly), Da\(Ua- 
drvt (monthly review), Dnar Hapoaht (women's 
monthly), /trail au Travail (French, monthly). Labour 
fn I trail (English, monthly), Trabajoin I trail (Spanish, 
monthly), (York (English, illustrated quarterly), 
Trabajo (Spanish, quarterly) (Sr# also Press section) 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 

Qsntral Co-«ptratlv« Association of Labour In Isreal 

[Itnrat Oviim)- Every member of the Histadrut is 
simultaneously a member of Hevrat Ovdlm, and 
therefore a part-owner In its economy, whether or 
not he worses within its framework This labour 
economy includes n variety of structural forms, 
falling into two main types' co-operative societies 
run by their own members, such as all kibbutzim and 
mosfiavim and the producer, service, transport and 
consumer co-operatives: and the collectively-owned 
enterprises which are Initiated by Hevrat Ovdira The 
following are among the enterprises controlled by 
Hevrat Ovdim 
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Industry and Production 

Koor Industries Ltd.: 99 Ben Yehuda St., Tel- Aviv; f. 
1944; a group of 43 plants, including chemical works, 
engineering works, foundries, cement factories, rubber 
products, plastics, plywood, and light industry, 
electronic plants, vehicles, cardboard containers; Gen. 
Man. General Meir Amit. 

Hamashbir Hamerkazi PTa’asiah (Co-operative Society for 
Industry): 60 Salame Road, Tel- Aviv. 

Tiyyus ( Establishment of Industries in Development Areas): 

33 Lilienblum Street, Tel-Aviv. 

The Co-operative Centre of Producers, Transport and 
Public Services: 24 Ha’azba St., Tel-Aviv. 

Agriculture 

YAKHIN Agricultural Company Ltd.: 2 Kaplan St., 
P.O.B. 332, Tel-Aviv. 

Nir Ltd.: 28 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel-Aviv P.O.B. 1294. 
Nachson Ltd.: 1 Nathan St., Haifa; fishing company. 
Yona Ltd.: 1 Nathan St., Haifa; fishing company. 

Marketing and Services 

Hamashbir Hamerkazi Co-operative Wholesale Soc. Ltd.: 

76 Giborey-Israel Rd., Tel-Aviv; main supplier of the 
kibbutzim and moshavim. 

Hamashbir Latzarchan Consumers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion: 58 Salame Rd., Tel-Aviv; department store chain 
company with 18 branches throughout Israel. 

Tnuva, Co-operative Centre for Marketing of Agricultural 
Produce in Israel Ltd.: 17 Yehuda Halevi St., P.O.B. 
265, Tel-Aviv; f. 1927; markets two-thirds of all farm 
produce in Israel, and is increasingly active in exports. 
Histour: 32 Ben Yehuda St., P.O.B. 3341, Tel-Aviv; 
travel and tourism agency. 

Finance and Insurance 

Bank Hapoalim B.M.: 50 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv (see 
entry under banks). 

Ampal, American Israel Corporation: 17 East 71st St., 
New York, U.S.A. 

Hassneh Insurance Co. Ltd.: 27 Montefiore St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1929; Chair. Abraham Zabarski. 

Co-operative Savings and Loan Society: 5 Hehoshmal St., 
Tel-Aviv. 

Building and Housing 

Solel Boneh Company for Building and Public Works Ltd.: 
and Solel Boneh Overseas and Ports Works Ltd.: 

Solel Boneh House, Solel Boneh Square, Haifa. This 
is the largest Histadrut concern, the Building and 
Public Works Company, and the Overseas, and Ports 
Works Company, which has carried out important 
works in Africa, Asia and the Middle East. 

Shikun Ovdirn Ltd.: 21 Leonardo da Vinci Street, Tel-Aviv; 
Workers’ Housing. 

Transport and Haulage 

Arkia Israel Inland Air Lines Ltd.: 88 Ha’hashmonaim St., 
Tel-Aviv. 

Ophir Fishing Society Ltd.: 19 Jaffa Rd., Haifa. 

Tarshish Navigation Co. Ltd.: 60 Atzmaut Street, Haifa. 
Egged Ltd.: 3 Finn Street, Tel-Aviv; road transport. 

Ban Ltd.: 17 Arlosoroff Street, Tel-Aviv; road transport. 
The Centre for Producers, Service and Transport Co- 
operatives: 24 Arbra’al St., Tel-Aviv. 


Special Services 

Mekorot: f. 1937; for exploration for water and the ex- 
ploitation of discovered sources for large scale irriga- 
tion. fa 

The Histadrut is also an important partner in Zim the 
Israel Navigation Company, and in El Al, Israel Air 
Lines. 

SOCIAL WELFARE 

All the Histadrut’s social welfare institutions are based 
on the principal of mutual aid, and over 75 per cent of 
membership dues is allocated to them. 

Kupat Holim (The Workers’ Sick Fund): 14 Ben Ami 
Street, Tel-Aviv; the largest health organization in 
Israel; over 850 clinics, 14 hospitals, 17 convalescent 
homes; also conducts preventive health services; serves 
77 per cent of the population. 

Mishan: 27 Bloch St., Tel-Aviv; grants loans to needy 
members and maintains old-age homes and children’s 
institutions. 

Dor I’Dor; 27 Bloch St., Tel-Aviv; assists elderly workers, 
in particular those not covered by a regular pension 
scheme. 

Matsiv: 93 Arlosoroff Street, Tel-Aviv; assists dependents 
of deceased members. 

Seven central pension and provident funds operate 
within the Histadrut framework, with contributions 
coming from both their members and the employers. In 
addition to providing a wide range of benefits, these 
funds constitute the principal source of savings of the 
population. These long-term savings are directed to the 
development of the economy; moreover, by absorbing 
monies, they also act as an anti-inflationary influence. 
Accumulated funds total 1^2,150 million. 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

The Centre for Education and Culture: 93 Arlosoroff Street, 
Tel-Aviv; initiates, plans and co-ordinates activities 
on a national scale, among them immigrant education 
courses, evening courses for adults, a theatre company, 
and numerous choirs, folk-dance groups and popular 
art circles; arranges theatrical performances and 
concerts in rural centres, supplies films weekly to 
agricultural villages and produces its own documen- 
tary films. 

Amal: 93 Arlosoroff Street, Tel-Aviv; a special Histadrut 
department to operate and co-ordinate a network of 
32 technical high schools. 

The Organization of Working and Student Youth: 91 

Hachashmonaim St., Tel-Aviv; for young people under 
the age of 18 who have commenced work or are still 
at secondary school; 110,000 mems. 

Hapoel: 8 Haarba St., P.O.B. 7170, Tel-Aviv; f. 1926: the 
Histadrut sports organization; 600 brs. with 92,500 
mems. 

The Women Workers’ Council (Moetzot Hapoalot) and 
Union of Working Mothers (Irgun Irnahot Ovdot): 
93 Arlosoroff Street, Tel-Aviv; cover both women 
workers and women members who do no paid outside 
work but actively help in the absorption of immigrants, 
the welfare of children of members, the promotion of 
education programmes for women, including the 
eradication of illiteracy, good citizenship courses and 
consumers’ activities, etc.; 700 summer camps for 
20,000 children; vocational and agricultural training 
for 6,500 boys, girls and women; over 100 womens 
club rooms for both J ewish and Arab women. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The Histadrut Is affiliated to the International Con 
federation of Free Trade Unions is active la the Inter 
national Labour Orgawration and the International 
Co-operative Alliance and has active and friendly reta 
tions with labour movements all over the world. Most 
of its national unions are affiliated to their respective 
International Trade Secretariats 


Afro>AiItn Institute (or Labour Studios and Co-operation, 

f i960 has conducted courses for over 1 000 partici 
pants from 77 countries. 

Contra tor Labour and Co-optrsliva Studios for Latin 
Amiriea f 1962 has conducted courses for some 400 
participants from all the countries ot Latin America 
and from the Caribbean 


BUDGET OF THE H1STADRUT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Exfehdiwm 

1968 

1969* 

Local Labour Councils 
Executive Committee | 

Properties and I n vestments 
Hevrat Ovdna Secretariat 
Workers Participation 

Trade Union Department 
Orgtmration 

Activities Among Arab 
Workers 

Mutual Aid and Social W el 1 
fare 

Education and Culture 
\ ocatlonal Training 
Encouragement of Study and 1 
Research 

Higher Education 

Youth and Sports 
"Hechalnu" \outh in Du 

24 065 OOO 

I 635 OOO 
999000 
750 OOO 

62 JOO 

4 733 000 
341000 

43 350 OOO 

I 607 OOO 
990 000 
803 OOO 
9JOOO 

4 961 000 
370 500 

I 398 OOO 

I J02 JOO 

217 OOO 
3978000 

1 693 000 

iJtooo 

339000 

4 179 000 

222300 

4 745 000 

I 783 OOO 

303000 

341000 

4 872 OOO 

spora 

Immigrant Absorption and 

497000 

304 OOO 

Development 

Internal Relations 

I 5*9 OOO 

519 OOO 

Judiciary and Control 
Administration and Main 

1 483 500 

2 136000 

tenanee 

General and Special Expen 

1 2 366000 

2 323 OOO 

diture 

238 300 

978 OOO 

Total 

Lett Savings and Reduc 

3t 3*5 OOO 

36 203 OOO 

tions in Expend tore 

— 

I OOO OOO 

Total 

31 313000 

33 203 000 


Rxvznle 

1968 

1969 

Membership Does 

43 170000 


Institutions and Enterprise* 

5.400 OOO 

6 300 000 

T and for Encouragement 0! 

Study and Research 


_ 

D vidends and Miscellaneous 

HI 300 


Services 

420 000 

833000 

Income from Funds and 

Interest 




Deficit 

376 OOO 


Total 

3t 313900 

33 203 000 


• Provisional. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Joint Representation of the Israeli Chambers of Commerce: 

P.O. Box 501, Tel- Aviv; co-ordinates the Tel- Aviv, 
Jerusalem and Haifa Chambers of Commerce; Sec. 
F. B. Wahle. 

Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 183, 10 Hillel 
St., Jerusalem; f. 1908; about 300 mems.; Pres. M. H. 
Eliachar; publ. Bulletin (Hebrew and English). 

Haifa Chamber of Commerce and Industry {Haifa and 
District): P.O.B. 176, 53 Haatzmaut Rd„ Haifa; f. 
1921; 700 mems.; Pres. M. Luncz; Gen. Sec. A. 
Mehoulal. 

Chamber of Commerce, Tel-Aviv-Jaffa: P.O.B. 501, 84 
Hachashmonaim St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1919: Pres. A. 
Benyakar; Secs. D. Grajcar, F. B. Wahle; publ. 
Hamishar. 

Association of Bi-National Chambers of Commerce in 
Israel: 82 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv; incorporates the 
following bi-national chambers of commerce: Israel- 
America Chamber of Commerce and Industry; Anglo- 
Israel Chamber of Commerce; Australia-Israel Chamber 
of Commerce; Camara de Comercio e Industria Israel- 
Brasil; Canada-Israel Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry; Israel-Danish Chamber of Commerce; 
Chambre de Commerce Israel-France; Camera di 
Commercio Israel-Italia; Israel-Japan Chamber of 
Commerce; Israel-Latin America Chamber of Com- 
merce; Netherlands-Israel Chamber of Commerce; 
Israel-Sweden Chamber of Commerce; Chambre de 
Commerce Israel-Belgique; Israel-Cyprus Chamber of 
Commerce; and Israel-Germany Chamber of Commerce; 
Chair. E. Izakson; Exec. Dir. H. Zuckerman, o.b.e. 
and also incorporates Bi-National Chambers of Com- 
merce existing in 22 foreign countries with Israel. 

Anglo-lsrael Chamber of Commerce (Israel): 82 Allenby 
Rd., Tel-Aviv, P.O.B. 1x27; f. X951; 320 mems.; 
Pres. Dr. A. S. Arnon, c.b.e.; Chair. A. S. Cohen, 
c.b.e.; Gen. Sec. H. Zuckerman, o.b.e.; pubis. Anglo- 
lsrael Trade Journal (monthly). 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Agricultural Union, The: Tchlenov 20, Tel-Aviv; consists 
of more than 50 agricultural settlements and is con- 
nected with marketing and supplying organizations, and 
Bahan Ltd., controllers and auditors. 

Central Union of Artisans and Small Manufacturers: P.O.B. 
4041, Tel-Aviv; f. 1907; has a membership of 40,000 


divided into 70 groups according to trade; the union 
is led by a seven-man Presidium; publ. Hamlakha. 

Gitrus Control and Marketing Boards: 69 Haifa Road 
Tel-Aviv; the government-established institution for 
the control of the Israel citrus industry; Boards made 
up of representatives of the Government and the 
Growers. Functions: Control of plantations, super- 
vision of picking and packing operations; marketing of 
the crop overseas and on the home markets; shipping- 
supply of fertilisers, insecticides, equipment for 
orchards and packing houses and of packing materials 1 
technical research and extension work; long-term 
financial assistance to growers. 

Diamond Exchange of Israel: Tel-Aviv; f. 1968; production, 
export and finance facilities; estimated exports (iq68) 
U.S. $20om. 

Farmers’ Federation: P.O. Box 209, Tel-Aviv; has a 
membership of 7,000 independent farmers and citrus 
growers; Pres. Zvi Izackson; Dir.-Gen. Itzhak Ziv-Av; 
publ. The Israeli Farmer (monthly). 

General Association of Merchants in Israel: 6 Rothschild 
Boulevard, Tel-Aviv; the organization of retail traders; 
has a membership of 30,000 in 60 brs. 

Histadrut: 93 Arlosoroff Street, Tel-Aviv; f. 1920; member- 
ship of the Histadrut is open to all self-employed 
persons with no staff under them; Chair, of Employ- 
ment Dept. Berl Repetur (Achdut Ha’avoda); Sec. 
for Economic Enterprises Zeev Onn (Mapai); ( see also 
above. The Histadrut section.) 

Israel Journalists’ Association Ltd.: Tel-Aviv; Sec. Moshe 
Ron. 

Manufacturers’ Association of Israel: 13 Montefiore St., 
P.O.B. 29116, Tel-Aviv; Pres. Mark Mosevics; Gen. 
Man. Col. Peleg Tamir; Gen. Sec. A. Z. Crystal, 
f.c.c.s.; publ. News Bulletin (every two months). 

TRADE UNIONS 

Histadrut: [see The Histadrut section above). 

Histadrut Haovdim Haleumit {National Labour Federation): 
23 Sprinczak St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1934; 84,000 mems.; 
pubis. Hazit Ha ’ Oved , Lapid. 

Histadrut Hapoel Hamizrahi {Mizrahi Workers' Organize- 
tion): 108 Ahad Haam St., Tel-Aviv; has 55,00 0 mem- 
bers in 75 settlements. 

Histadrut Poalei Agudat Israel {Agudat Israel Workers' 
Organization ): Geula Quarter, Comer Yeliezkel St., 
Jerusalem; has 19,000 members in 12 settlements. 
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transport 


RAILWAYS 

I, nil Riilwayi: PO Bo* 44, Haifa a department of 
the Minis try of Communications All its lines are m anaged 
and operated from Haifa The total length of track in 
operation is 733 km. Traction 13 wholly diesel Construction 
has begun on a railway to Eilat 
All lines in operation are standard gauge (4 ft 8$ in.) 
The flow of traffic is from Haifa Port and from the 
oil installations and industrial centres in the vicuuty of 
Haifa and of minerals from Beersbeba and Dimona to the 
north. Most of the citrus destined for export is shipped 
by rail to Haifa Port The bulk of freight traffic consists 
of gram, provisions cement and building materials, heavy 
bulk imported commodities citrus minerals and oils 
Passenger traffic is operated between the main towns 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa and Beersbeba. 

Gen. Man A Zwick, Principal Asst M Eshee 

■ft&KEfa 

Ministry Of Labour, Public Works Dept , Jerusalem 
There are 3 270 km of metalled main roads not including 
roads in towns and settlements Under a five-year plan 
ending m 1973 the following works will be completed 
Two hundred km new roads to be built 60 km additional 
two-lanes for existing roads, 500 km widening and im- 
proving existing roads 

In addition 3 150 mile long first class road has been 
built between Eilat and Sharm el Sheik during 1970-71 
Automobile and Touring Club of Israel (ATCI):'i9 Petah 
Tikva Road, P O B 2877, Tel Aviv, f 1949 over 
ix, 000 mcras , Sec -Gen Mrs C Nahmias, pnbL Mem si 
(monthly) 

SHIPPING 

Th» Israel Ports Authority: f 1961. to plan build, develop, 
administer maintain and operate the ports In 1968/69 
investment amounted to l£iS 7m m expanding facili 
ties in Haifa, Ashdod and Eilat Ports Cargo traffic in 
1970-71 amounted to 7 7m tons (oil excluded) 

ZIM Israel Navigation Co. Ltd.: 209 Hamegunm Blvd, 
Haifa, f 1945, runs cargo services in the Mediterranean 
and to N Europe, N andS America, Far East, Africa 
and Australia Chair M Tzur Gen Man M Kashti 


Atid Cargo Lines Ltd : P O B 416 Haifa f 1955 runs a 
small freighter fleet in the Mediterranean and to the 
UK 

Cargo Ships “El-Yam” limited: P OB 2303 Tel Aviv, 
POB 182, Haifa f 1933 Man Dir Raphael 
Recanati a world wide cargo tramp service 
mediterranean Seaways Ltd : POB 1755 Haifa br 
POB 409 Tel Aviv, f 1956 
Tanker Services Ltd : 6 Achusat Bayit St Tel Aviv, Man 
Dir E Racine Man A Maykon 
Haifa and Ashdod are the main ports in Israel The 
former is a natural harbour, enclosed by two mam break 
waters and dredged to 37 ft below mean sea level An 
auxiliary harbour was opened in 1955 In 1965 the new 
deep water port was completed at Ashdod which has 
a capacity of about 4 million tons per year The Tel 
Aviv/Jafla ports were closed downm 1965 as their facili ties 
were no longer adequate for Israel s needs 

Israel had (m 1966) a merchant fleet of 100 ships, with 
a displacement of approximately 1 000,000 tons 

The port of Eilat is Israel s gate to the Red Sea It is a 
natural harbour, operated from a wharf A now port, to 
the south of the original one, started operating m 1965 

CIVIL AVIATION 

EL AL Israel Airlines Ltd.: Lod Airport, Tel Aviv, t 1949, 
daily services to Europe over twenty flights weekly to 
New York services to Johannesburg Teheran Nairobi, 
Addis Ababa Nicosia Istanbul fleet consists of two 
Boeing 720-058B three Boeing 707 458 two Boeing 
707 320B Pres M Ben Am 
Arkia, Israel Inland Airlines Ltd.: 88 Ha Hashmonaim St 
Tel Aviv, i 1950, daily services between Tel Aviv and 
Eilat, Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Galilee, 
Tel Aviv and Massada Tel Aviv and Abu Rodeis 
Tel Aviv and Sbaram E Sheikh Eilat and Sharam E- 
Sheikh Haifa and Eilat Jerusalem and Eilat Jeru- 
salem and Galilee Man Dir L. Bigon 
T he following airlines also serve Israel Air France 
Alitalia ADA BEA BO AC Cyprus Airways 
KLM Lufthansa Olympic Airways Sabena, SA.S, 
Swissair Tarom (Romania) THY (Turkey) TWA. 


tourism 


Ministry 0! Tourism: Hakirya PO Box 1018, Jerusalem, 
information offices at Jerusalem Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
Nazareth Safad Lod International Airport, Beer- 
sheba Tiberias Ashkelon Arad Bethelehem Acre. 
Netanya, Nahanya and Eilat, Minister of Tourism 
Moshe Kol, Dir Gen H Giyton. pubis. .Annual 
Report, Statistical Year Book 
There are also offices m the following countries 
England (London), France (Pans) German Federal 
Republic (Frankfurt), Italy (Rome). Netherlands 
(■Amsterdam) Switzerland (Zflnch) Sweden (Stock- 
holm), USA. (New York, Chicago. Boston, Beverly 
Hills Atlanta), Argentina (Buenos Aires) Canada 
(Montreal), Denmark (Copenhagen) Belgium (Brussels), 
South Africa (Johannesburg) Brazil (Sdo Paulo) 
Australia (Sydney) 


CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Israel Festival At Joeiahon:MigdaJ Shalom, Tel Aviv,P O.B 
29S74, organizes the Israel Festival which takes place 
in August w Caesarea and Jerusalem Dir A Z 
Propes 


Itretl Music Institute: POB 1x253 Tel Aviv, f 1961, 
publishes and promotes Israeli music and musicological 
works abroad member since 1969 of International 
Music Information Centre Chair Eliezer Peri Dir 
William Ellias 


Thi Nihonal Council ol Culture and Art: Hadar Daphna 
Bldg , Shaul Hamelech Blvd , Tel Aviv 


PRINCIPAL THEATRES 

Carneri Theatre: Tel Aviv, f 1944, actor members co- 
operative, tours abroad 
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Habimah National Theatre of Israel: P.O.B. 222, Tel- 
Aviv; f. 19x8 in Russia, moved to Palestine 1928; 
Jewish, classical and modern drama. 

Israel National Opera and Israel National Opera Ballet: 

1 Allenby St., Tel-Aviv; f. 1947 by Edis de Philippe 
(Dir.); classical and modem opera and ballet; open 50 
weeks of the year. 

PRINCIPAL ORCHESTRAS 

Haifa Symphony Orchestra: 50 Pevsner St., Haifa; Music 
Dir. Avi Ostrowsky. 

Israel Chamber Orchestra: 103 Ibn Gvirol St., Tel-Aviv; 

f. 1965; 35 mems.; Artistic Dir. Gary Bertini. 

Israel Philharmonic Orchestra: Frederic R. Mann Audi- 
torium, Tel-Aviv; f. 1936 by Bronislaw Huberman; 
106 mems.; frequent tours abroad; 35,000 subscribers. 
Concert Masters Chaim Taub, Uri Pianka. 

The Israel Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra: Israel 
Broadcasting Authority, P.O.B. 1082, Jerusalem; 
f. 1938; 65 mems.; Dir. Shalom Ronly-Riklis; Chief 
Conductor Mendi Rodan. 


DANCE TROUPES 

Bat-Dor Dance Company: 30 lbn Gvirol St., Tel-Aviv 
Dir. Batsheva de Rothschh-d. 

Batsheva Dance Company: 9 Sderoth Hahaskala, Tel- 
Aviv; Dir. Batsheva de Rothschild. 

Inbal Dance Theatre: Tel-Aviv; f. 1949; modem Israeli 
dance theatre specializing in their traditional folk art 
with choreographic themes from the Bible; frequent 
tours abroad; Founder and Artistic Dir. Sara Levi- 
Tanai. 

FESTIVALS 

Israel Festival: Caesarea; international festival; of music 
dance and drama; f. 1961; one month annually July- 
August; organized by Israel Festival Association. 

Ein Gev Music Festival: Kibbutz Ein Gev, Kinneret; 
international festival; annually for one week at Pass- 
over. 

Zimriya: World Assembly of Choirs, comprising Israeli and 
international choirs; f. 1952; triennial; next assembly 
1970. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Israel Atomic Energy Commission: 26 RehovHaUniversita, 
Ramat Aviv, Tel-Aviv; also P.O.B. 7056 and P.O.B. 
17120, Tel-Aviv; f. 1952; advises the Government on 
policies in nuclear research, supervises the implementa- 
tion of approved policies and represents Israel in its 
relations with scientific institutions abroad and inter- 
national organizations engaged in nuclear research and 
development (Israel is a member of IAEA) ; Chair. The 
Prime Minister; Dir .-Gen. Prof. Israel Dostrovsky. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has two research 
and development centres: the Soreq Nuclear Research 
Centre and the Negev Nuclear Research Centre near 
Dimona. The main fields of research are: nuclear physics 
and chemistry, reactor physics, reactor engineering, 
radiation research and applications, application of 
isotopes, metallurgy, eletronics, radiobiology, nuclear 
medicine, nuclear power and desalination. The centres 
also provide national services: health physics including 
film badge service, isotope production and molecule 
labelling, activation analysis, irradiation, advice to 
industry and institutions, training of personnel, tech- 
nical courses, documentation. 

Soreq Nuclear Research Centre: Yavne; f. 1952; 
equipped with a swimming pool type research 
reactor IRR-i of 5 MW thermal; Dir. Shalheveth 
Freler. 

Negev Nuclear Research Centre: Dimona; equipped with 


a natural uranium fuelled and heavy water moder- 
ated reactor IRR-2 of 26 MW thermal; Dir. Joseph 
Tulipman. 

Weizmann Institute of Science: Rehovoth; in the field of 
atomic energy, the Institute’s equipment includes a 
15 MeV Van de Graff accelerator and a production-scale 
plant for the separation of 0 17 and 0 1S from 0„; the 
institute engages in research and teaching in physics, 
applied mathematics, chemistry, biology, chemical 
physics and electronics; Dirs. Peter Hillman, ph.d. 
(Nuclear Physics), Israel Dostrovsky (Isotope Re- 
search), Michael Feldman (Cell Biology). 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem: Jerusalem; engages 
in atomic research and teaching in chemistry, physics 
biology and medicine. 

Technion: Israel Institute of Technology: Haifa; the Dept, 
of Physics engages in teaching and research in experi- 
mental and theoretical nuclear physics, elementary 
particle and high energy physics; the Dept, of Nuclear 
Science undertakes teaching and graduate work in 
applied nuclear science and engineering; research 
groups work in the fields of theoretical and experi- 
mental nuclear reactor physics, neutron physics, 
nuclear desalination, heat transfer, nuclear chemistry 
and technology and applications of nuclear radiations; 
Head, Nuclear Science Dept. Prof. N. H. Shafrir. 
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EDUCATION 


The present day school system is based on the Compnl 
»ory Education Law (1949) the State Education Law (1953) 
and on some provisions of the 1933 Education. Ordinance 
dating back to the British Mandatory Administration 
The former introduced free compulsory primary education 
for all children between the ages of 5 and 14 (one kinder 
garten eight years elementary schooling) in addition 
those aged 14-18 who have not completed their elementary 
schooling have to attend special evening classes until they 
reach the necessary standard 

The State Education Law abolished the old complicated 
Trend Education System and vested the responsibility 
for Primary Education in the Government thus providing 
a unified State-controlled elementary school system The 
law does however recognise two main forms of Primary' 
Education — (o) State Education (b) Recognised Non 
State Education State Education may be snb-divided 
Into two distinct categories of schools — State Schools and 
State Religions Schools Sot Jews ar.fx Stata: Scrt 

Arabs Schools and kindergartens of the State system are 
tn the joint ownership of the State and the Local Authon 
ties while the recognized non State institutions are essen 
tially privately owned although they are subsidised and 
supervised by the State and the Local Authorities The 
standard curriculum for all elementary schools is laid down 
by the Ministry of Education and Culture but supple* 
mentary subjects comprising not more than 25 per cent 
of the syllabus may be included at the discretion of the 
school authorities subject to prior approval by the 
Minister 

The two largest non State school systems are the Aguda* 
Israel Schools (of an ultra orthodox religious character 
and the boarding schools mostly agricultural for young 
immigrants run by various voluntary bodies The ten 
dency is to strengthen the State System at the expense of 
the private schools the possibility of opting out of the 
State System existing out of deference to the democratic 
rights and liberties of the cituren 
State Primary Education is financed by a partnership 
Of the Central Government and the Local Authorities 
Since 1953 the salaries of all teachers and kindergarten 
mistresses of State Schools have been paid by the Central 
Government whilst the cost of maintenance and of main 
tenance services and the provision of new buildings and 
equipment have been the responsibility of the Local 
Authorities The State does not impose an Education Tax 
but local authorities may with the Ministry s approval 
levy a rate on parents for special services. 

School supervision is the prerogative of the Jlmistry of 
Education and Culture through the Director General of 
the Ministry and there are six District Inspectors and n 
varying number of School Inspectors No supervision |J 
carried out by the Local Authorities except over property 
and supplies. Two Pedagogical Secretariats one for 
pnmary and one for post primary schools co-ordinate 
educational work and deal with problems arising in the 
various branches of the Educational System 
The ^tate provides different schools for the Jewish and 
4rab children because of the distribution of population 
the language d fference Nevertheless many Arab 
children attend Jewish primary secondary vocational 
agricultural and even teacher training colleges In the 
Jewish sector there is a distinct line of division between the 
secular State schools and the Religious State S hoefe 
r™" 16 established on the demand of parents in any 
locality provided that a certain minimum number of 
pupils have first been enrolled In the Arab Schoo.s all 


instruction is in Arabic and there is a special department 
for Arabic Education in the Ministry of Education and 
Culture Some 90 per cent of the Arab children attend 
school regularly but while almost all the boys attend 
school there is still reluctance on the part of some Arab 
parents to send girls to school This reluctance has been 
overcome to a great extent by dividing the girls into 
separate classes and schools and the number of girls 
attending in 1966-67 -was 70 per cent 

Particular attention is paid to retarded children and 
special classes are provided for them in the ordinary 
schools besides the moderate sized schools for backward 
and handicapped children which have been established by 
the Ministry 

"Working Youth Schools are provided for boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 17 who have not Completed their 
primary education These schools provide a four year 
course their grades corresponding to grades 5-8 in the 
-primary wlnodci V <A Vuvru mv rla-o “two y/rtycnVcyry ikirKivs 
for beginners mostly for the children of new immigrants 

Past Primary Education is of three mam types Secon 
dary Vocational and Agricultural Secondary Education is 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture The other two categories were administered by 
the Ministries of Labour and Agriculture respectively but 
passed over to the Ministry of Education in September 
1960 


Secondary Schools In 1 968-69 the Ministry of Education 
and Culture had under its supervision 193 Hebrew and n 
Arab secondary schools with 59000 and 3000 pupils 
respectively No direct financial aid is given by the 
State to secondary schools except building loans On the 
other hand the central government and local authorities 
assist children who have passed a preliminary test to pay 
their school fees This assistance is given on a sliding scale 
according to the parents means and obligations and may 
even cover the total cost An official proposed syllabus has 
been published by the Ministry for use in these schools 
Vocational Training. There are three types of training 
available in this section of the Education System Voca 
tional Schools Apprenticeships and Vocational Training 
Courses for Adults 


In the school year 1968-69 there were 224 Hebrew and 
5 Arab vocational schools with 43 600 and 370 pupils 
respectively Almost all the courses extend over a period 
of three or four years and the students are boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 18 The curriculum consists of 
some 20 hours practical training and 24 hours instruction 
on industrial and general subjects each week 

Apprenticeship is regulated by the Apprenticeship Act of 
Z9S3 22$ all apprentices must attend apprenticeship 
schools one day a week In 1961 there were 13 000 appren 
tices in industrial trades and crafts There is no apprentice 
ship in agriculture most trades require 3-4 years 
apprenticeship which normally applies to youths from 
14 18 years of age 

A programme of Pre Vocational Training fox pupils in 
the last two grades of the Government Primary Schools 
nas la inched in 1953 This p ogramme mclud-s training 
in various trades hand crafts and agriculture and was 
intended to enable pupils continuing in the Vocational 
Schools to begin their studies in the second yeas of those 
schools In fact they eje now absorbed in the two year 
secondary schools and thus get four 3 ears of a mixed 
general and \ ocat onal education The training is given in 
addition to th*- Primary School curriculum 
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Vocational training for adults is divided into two 
sections: basic trade courses (day courses) which are 
intended for persons who have had no previous vocational 
training or have to change their occupation (mostly new 
immigrants), and supplementary training courses (evening 
classes), intended for the further education of already 
skilled workers. The courses are from 3-18 months; in 
1960-61 there were 4,700 trainees in the basic courses and 
3,800 in the supplementary training, not including training 
for commerce and office work. 

Agricultural Schools: there are various kinds of schools 
offering training in agriculture, ranging from the Faculty 
of Agriculture of the Hebrew University, and the Rupin 
Institute courses for adults to the agricultural secondary 
schools and other training centres for youth. 

In 1968-69 there were 31 agricultural schools of which 
one was for Arab pupils, including a fishing school, a school 
of horticulture, and an agricultural technical institute 
providing a diploma-course. Five of these (including the 
fishing school and the technical institute) are government 
schools; the others are financed by various organizations 
such as the Women Workers’ Council, Women's Inter- 
national Zionist Organization, etc. 

In 1968-69 there were over 8,000 Hebrew and 400 Arab 
pupils. Most schools have well-developed farms in which the 
pupils work for 3-4 hours a day. A 3-year course is usual 
and only a few have a 4-year course. Some 2-year courses 
are being opened in regional schools for farm-youth. 

Teachers’ Training. As the enrolment in schools through- 
out the country increases by about 20,000 pupils each year, 
the need for additional teachers is keenly felt. There are 


59 Hebrew and one Arab teacher training colleges with 
10,000 Hebrew and 370 Arab students respectively. T 0 
qualify as a teacher the student must have taken 14 years 
of study. Pupils normally complete the 12-year secondary 
school course and then go to a teachers’ training college 
for a further two years. In these two years the student has 
practical teaching experience before sitting for the 
examination of the Ministry of Education and Culture. 

Adult Education. Numerous facilities for adult education 
are offered both by institutions of higher learning and by 
various organizations. Special attention is being paid to the 
study of the Hebrew language and new immigrants have 
the opportunity to study Hebrew in intensive 5-6 month 
courses ( ulpanim ) some of which are conducted in agri- 
cultural settlements where students work for half the day 
to cover their living expenses. In 1966-67 the average 
number of regular students in all subjects was some 37,000. 

The Occupied Territories. The educational system in the 
occupied parts of the adjacent Arab countries has been 
taken over with few changes. In the west bank 830 schools 
(200 run by UNRWA) had 6,200 teachers and 170,000 
pupils. In the Gaza strip were 80 state and 100 UNRWA 
schools with 2,700 teachers and an enrolment of approxi- 
mately 100,000, while there were 8 schools with 40 teachers 
and 1,000 pupils in Golan. Many of the textbooks have 
been replaced where material critical of Jews, Zionism or 
the State of Israel was discovered; at first, teachers and 
students refused to return to schools under Israeli control, 
but this school strike gradually lost force and within a 
year of the occupation most schools in the occupied 
territories were operating more or less normally. 


ACADEMY 


ISRAEL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES 

P.O.B. 4040, JERUSALEM 


The Academy promotes work in the sciences and 
humanities, advises the government on scientific problems 
and maintains international contacts. 

President: Gershom Scholem. 

Vice-President: Aryeh Dvoretzky. 

Director-General: Moshe Avidor. 

Publications: Proceedings and occasional publications. 

Chairmen of Sections: 

'Humanities: Joshua Prawer. 

Sciences: Ernst David Bergmann. 

Members: 

Humanities: 

Albeck, Hanokh 
Avalon, David 
Bachi, Roberto 
Baer, Yitzhak Fritz 
Ben-Hayim, Zeev 
Bergman, Shmuel Hugo 
Blau, Joshua 
Dinur, Ben-Zion 
Eisenstadt, Shmuel N. 

Liberman, Shaul 
Mazar, Benyamin 
Patinkin, Dan 
Pines, Shlomo 
Polotzky, Jacob 
Prawer, Joshua 
Rotenstreich, Nathan 
Sadan, Dov 
Sambursky, Shmuel 
Scholem, Gershom 


Shirman, Hayim 
Talmon, Jacob L. 
Tedeschi, Gad 
Tur-Sinai, Nafhtali Herz 
Urbach, Efrayim E. 
Wirszubski, Chaim 
Yadin, Yigael 


Sciences: 

Agmon, Samuel 
Amitsur, Shimshon 
Bar-Hillel, Joshua 
Berenblum, Isaac 
Bergmann, Ernst David 
Bergmann, Felix 
Bloch, Mosiie Rudolf 
Cohen, Solly Gabriel 
Dvoretzky, Aryeh 
Haas, Georg 
Katciialsky, Efraim 
Katzir-katchalsky, Aharon 
Kogan, Abraham 
Lipkin, Zvi Harry 
Michaelson, Isaac Chesar 
Ne’eman, Yuval 
Ollendorff, Franz 
Pekeris, Ciiaim Leib 
Picard, Yehuda Leo 
Reiner, Marcus 
Rosen, Nathan 
Sabin, Albert B. 

Talmi, Yigal 

Wertheimer, Hayim Ernst 
Zohary, Michael 
Zondek, Herman 
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learned societies and research institutes 

(see also under Universities) 


Aeadimlc CirtU 0} Til Atl» P O Box 2415 Tel Aviv I 
1956 to encourage all branches o! scientific research 
and to promote co-operation between scientists in 
Israel and abroad Pres Mo she T Htmvm 

Aciflsmy of th* Hsbriw Language P O Box 3449 Jem 
salem and P O Box 7105 Tel Aviv 1 1953 by 
Academy Law ol the Knesset studies the vocabulary 
structure and history of the Hebrew language and 
is the official authority for its development is com 
piling an historical dictionary of the Hebrew language 
pres Prof N H Ton sinai \ice-Pres. Prof Z Ben 
Hayyisi pubis Zikhroncl Leshonenu Leshonenu 
La am stud es dictionaries 

ACUM Ltd {Authors, Compoters and Music Publishers 
Society) Acum House n8 Rothschild Bfvd Tel Aviv 
(POB 1 1201] f 1936 750 mems Dir Gen M 
Avtoom r.ut l. 

Ameriean Institute 0! Holy Land Studies Mount Zion 
Jerusalem, PO.B *276 f 1939 independent educa 
tion.il corporation controlled by private board of 
directors in U SJt Pres in Jerusalem G Douglas 
\ouvg PH.D 

American School ol Oriental Research Herod s Gate 
era salem POB 19/0096 f J900 2000 menu 
brary of 45 000 vols research projects in Semitic 
languages literatures and history archaeological sur 
veys and excavations Pres G Ernest Wricht Room 
101 6 Divinity Ave Cambridge Mass. USA. Dir 
(1968-69) Kzrmst Schoonover sj pubis Annual 
Bulletin (quarterly) Btbl cal A rchaeologtst (quarterly) 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies (quarterly) 

Architectural Association ol Israel PO Box 2423 Tel 
Aviv f 1951 aims to secure and define the legal and 
professional status of architects and to promote plan 
mug education offers its members an information 
service on all planning matters Pres Arch. Joseph 
Huxvrrz Sec S D H Kriss 

Association tor the Advaneemenl el Selene* In line! 
POB 7266 Jerusalem f 1953 4 000 me ms Chair 
Prof D Abir Sc c. D Kohn publ Proceedings of 
Congress of Scientific Societies 

Association o! Engineers and Architects In Israel 20 o 
DizengoS Road Tel Aviv f 1922 brs Jerusalem 
Haita hathanya Beersheba circa 3 000 menu Chair 
Arch. Arieh Sharon Dir Gen Elhanan Pelles 
library see Libraries pubis Journal (ane issues 
annually) Bulletin (monthly) In Hebrew and English 

Association ol Hebrew Writers POB 4151 Tel Aviv 
pubL Motnayim (monthly) 

Association o| Religious Writers Jerusalem P O.B 703s 
f 1936 Pres Rabbi S Y Zevw Chair Rabbi Dr 
ZvvHarravy pubis periodicals literary collections 

Atomic Energy Commission 26 Rh Hanmveisita Ramat 
Aviv POB 17120 Tel Aviv f 1952 advises the 
government on long term policies priorities and the 
advancement of nuclear research and development 
supervises the implementat on of approved policies 
represent Israel in relations with scientific inst tntions 
and organizations abroad Chair The Prime Minister 
D ir Gen Prof Israel Dostrovsry 
There are two research establishments Soreq and 
Negev Nuclear Research Centres 


Tht Ben-Zvl Institute The Hebrew University Jerusalem 
f 194B sponsors research in the history ot Jewish 
communities from the tenth century to the present 
day maintains a large collection of MSS and other 
historical documents and photographic reproductions 
from the archives of libraries all over the world 
pubis numerous books and documents 
Beth Gordon Agriculture and Nature Institute Deganya A 
Emeq Ha Yarden f 1935 inaugurated 1941 regional 
and research centre and museum in natural sciences 
and agriculture Dir and Curator S Lulav (je« library) 
Biochemical Society ot Israel c/o Weumann Institute of 
Science Rehovoth f 1958 200 mems Chair N 
Sharon ph d Sec. S H Kindler pb d 
Botanical Society ot Uriel c/o The Volcanl Institute of 
Agricultural Research Bet Dagan aims to promote 
the advancement of the fundamental and applied 
branches of bo tan cal science conducts research 
organ zes lectures and field work Pres K M Samisha 
Sec O Reuvem 

British Council 140 Hajarkon St POB 3302 Tel Aviv 
Rep R. Twite libraries in Tel Aviv (see Libraries) 
Jerusalem (15 300 vols ) Jerusalem Old City (8 00 
vols) 

Centra de Rieherehej PrehUtonquei en IsraM POB 1502 
Jerusalem f 1938 Sec Dr M.W Prausnitz 
Centre for Public Libraries Pt>B 7067 Jerusalem 
established by the Israel Library Asscn Ministry of 
Education and Culture and Graduate Library School 
of the Hebrew University pubis Catalogue of New 
Books published in Israel Yad la Kori (The Reader s 
Aid) 

Central Instltuts tor Cultural Relations with Ibero America, 
Spain and Portugal 6 Sokolow St Jerusalem f *955 
i2o mems in Israel 2 000 mems in Latin America 
library of 5 000 \ots D r Y Govrin Exec See 
Rachel Tov pubis Artel Activities Bulletin 
Department ol Antiquities and Museums {Ministry of 
Education and Culture) Israel Museum compound, 
Ruppin Rd Rockefeller Building East Jerusalem 
(Store Rooms 25 Sbelomo Hamelekh St. Jerusalem 
P 0 B 586) f 1948 engages in archaeological excava 
tiona and surveys inspection and preservation ol 
antiquities and ancient sites scientific publ cations 
See also Israel Museum Research Archives and Library 
of the Dept of Antiquities Dir of Antiquities Dr A 
Biran 

Th« Harry Flschtl Intlitula for Restarch In Talmud and 

Jlwllh Law Israel Aharon Fischel St Jerusalem 
i 1932 seminary for Rabbis and Rabbinical Judges 
legislation and research publications codification of 
Jewish law Jewish adult education centre 80 mems 
affiliated with Herzog World Academy of Jewish 
Stud es Pres Rabbi Dr Herbert S Goldstein 
Dir Rabbi Shear \ ashuv Cohen m 3 dr adv 
HlChaf Shfomo (Seat of Chief Rabbinate) King George St 
Jerusalem f 1958 centre for Rabbinic Research and 
religious information contains Central Rabbin cal 
Library of Israel museum and Rabbinical Law Courts 
Hecbal Shlomo 13 governed by a Committee which 
Includes Rabbi Isser Yehudah Unterman and Rabbi 
YirrcJfAk Nzssiu the Chief Rabbis of Israel Dir 
M A Japfe lib 
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Henrietta Szold Institute — National Institute for Research 
in the Behavioural Sciences: Ruth Bressler Center for 
Research in Education, Columbia St., Kiryat Mena- 
chem, Jerusalem; f. 1941; non-profit organization to’ 
undertake research on human behaviour, with special 
emphasis on children and youth; Dir. Chan an Rapa- 
pokt, ph.d.; pubis. Megamot (quarterly), Be' ad, 
Ve-Neged (Pro and Con) pamphlet series for teachers 
and youth leaders. 

Herzog World Academy of Jewish Studies: P.O.B. 5199. 
Jerusalem. 

Historical Society of Israel, The: P.O.B. 1062, Jerusalem; 
f. 1925 to promote the stud}’' of Jewish history and 
general history; 850 mems.; Pres. Prof. B. Dinur; 
publ. Zion (quarterly), containing summaries in English. 

Institut Franpais: III Hayarkon St., Tel- Aviv. 

Institute for International Sociological Research: P.O.B. 
7025, Tel-Aviv; f. 1964; Arts and Literature, Diplo- 
matic and International Affairs, Moral and Be- 
havioural Sciences, Social and Political Sciences; Dir.- 
Gen. Dr. Edward S. Ellenberg; pubis. Quarterly 
Newsletter, Annual Report, etc. 

Institute for Petroloum Research and Geophysics: P.O.B. 
269, Holon; f. 1957; activities devoted chiefly to the 
exploration of petroleum, water and mineral resources 
and to engineering studies in Israel and abroad; 
documentation unit; data processing centre; Dir. Dr. 
A. Ginzburg. 

Israel Association of Archaeologists: P.O.B. 586, Jerusalem; 
f. 1955; a professional organization; Sec. Dr, M. W. 
Prausnitz. 

Israel Bar Association: P.O.B. 1881, Tel-Aviv; 4,300 
mems.; Pres. J. Rotenstreich; Sec.-Gen. B. Geich- 
man; Exec. Dir. M. Szatmary; publ. Hapraklit 
(quarterly). 

Israel Chemical Society: 30 Yehuda Halevy St., Tel-Aviv; 
a scientific and professional association; holds two 
conventions each year and organizes lectures and 
symposia in various parts of Israel; the society repre- 
sents Israel in the International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry; Chair. Exec. Council Dr. Herbert 
Bernstein; Gen. Sec. Dr. I. Blank. 

Israel Exploration Society: 3 Shemuel ha- Nagid St., 
P.O.B. 7041, Jerusalem; f. 1913; aims: (a) to engage 
in excavations and allied research into the history and 
geography of Israel; (6) to publish the results of such 
research; (e) to educate the public in these matters by 
means of congresses, general meetings, etc.; 2,500 
mems.; Chair, of Exec. Cttee. Prof. Y. Yadin; Pres. 
Prof. B. Mazar; Hon. Sec. J. Aviram; pubis. Eretz- 
Israel (Hebrew annual), Qadmoniot (Hebrew quar- 
terly), Israel Exploration Journal (English quarterly). 

Israel Geographical Society: c/o Dept, of Geography, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem; f. 1961; 200 mems.; 
Pres. Prof. D. H. K. Amiran; Sec. Dr.’S. Reichman; 
publ. Alon Geography. 

Israel Geological Society: P.O.B. 1239, Jerusalem; f. 1954; 
250 mems.; Pres. A. Issar/ph.d.; Sec. B. Buchbinder, 
m.sc.; publ. Bulletin. 

Israel Gerontological Society: P.O.B. 11243, Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1958; 150 mems.; Chair. S. Bergman, m.s., a.c.s.w.; 
publ. Information Bulletin (quarterly). 

Israel Institute for Biological Research: P.O.B. 19, Ness 
Ziona; f. 1952; both basic and applied research in public 
health and preventive medicine; particularly concerned 
with bacterial and viral infections, epidemiology, 
insect toxicology, air pollution and the development 
and testing of new drugs; library of 50,000 vols. and 


800, periodicals; affiliated to Tel-Aviv University ic 
departments; Scientific Dir. A. Kohn, ph.d,; publ 
OHOLO Annual Biology Conference. " 1 ‘ 

Israel Institute of Applied Social Research: 19 George 
Washington St., P.O.B. 7150, Jersualem; f. 1948; con- 
' ducts research in social psychology, educational 

, psychology, management) communications and related 
fields; 60 mems.; library of 2,500 vols.; Scientific Dir 
Louis Guttman; Exec. Dir. Uzi Peled; pubis. Yedion 
(Hebrew) quarterly, bi-annual research report in 
English. -< _ 

Israel Institute of Productivity: 4 Henrietta Szold Street, 
P.O.B. 33010, Tel-Aviv; pubis; Hamif’al, Eichut. 

Israel Librarian’s Association: P.O.B. 7067, Jerusalem; f. 
1952; Information centre for Public Libraries estab- 
lished conjointly by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture and the Graduate Library School of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem; professional and examining 
body; 1,300 mems.; Chair. Dr. A. 1 Alsberg; Vice-Chair. 
M. Z. Barkay, m.a.; Sec. I. Sloutzky; publ. Informa- 
tion Bulletin. 

Israel Mathematical Union: Dept, of Mathematics, Bar-Ilan 
University, Ramat-Gan; f. 1953; 170 mems.; Chair. 
Prof. A. Fraenkel; Sec. Prof. J. Muskat; Treas. Dr. 
S. Feigelstock. 

Israel Medical Association: Central Committee, Hadar 
Dafna Building, 39 Shaul Hamelech, Tel-Aviv; f. 1912; 
18 brs. in Israel; 5,7 00 mems. in Israel, 10,000 mems. 
abroad; Pres. Dr. N. Kaplinsky; pubis. Harefulia, 
Mikhtav Lekhaver (fortnightly in Hebrew), Quarterly 
Review (English), Bulletin de L’A.M.I. (French), 
Israel Journal of Medical Science (bi-monthly in 
English). 

Israel Meteorological Service: P.O.B. 25, Bet Dagan; 
f. 1936; provides general service to public and detailed 
service to various orgs.; library; various publications; 
Dir. G. Steinitz. 

Israel Music Institute: P.O.B. 11253, Tel-Aviv; f. 1961; 
publishes and promotes Israeli music and musicological 
works throughout the world; since 1969 member of the 
International Music Information Centre; Dir. William 
Elias. t - 

Israel Oriental Society. The: The Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem; f. 1949; aims to promote interest in and 
knowledge of life in the Middle East, Asia and Africa; 
arranges lectures and symposia to study all aspects of 
contemporary Middle Eastern, Asian and African 
affairs; Pres. E. Elath; pubis. Hamizrah Hehadash 
(The New East) (quarterly 1950-70), Oriental Notes and 
Studies (scientific monographs 1951-66); Asian and 
African Studies (annual 1965-). 

Israel Physical Society: c/o Danciger "B” Bldg., The Heb- 
rew University, Jerusalem; f. 1954; Sec. Dr. N. 
Kaplan; 250 mems.; publ. I. PIS. Bulletin (annual). 

Israel Political Sciences Association: c/o Hebrew Uni- 
versity, P.O.B. 214, Jerusalem; research and discus- 
sions on political and economic problems; the Israel 
Economic Society (f. 1921) is now incorporated in the 
Association; Chair. Avraham Harman; Hon. Sec. 
B. Knei-Paz. 

Israel Psychological Association: c/o Department ol 
Psychology, Bar-Ilan University, Ramat-Gan; f- i 95 °> 
400 mems.; Pres. Prof. Louis Guttman; Gen. Sec. 
D. A. Kipper, ph.d. 

Israel Society of Aeronautics and Astronautics: Dept. 
Aeronautical Engineering, Technion City, Haifa, • 
1951 as Israel Society of Aeronautical Sciences, merge 
1968 with Israel Astronautical Society; lectures an 
conferences to foster the growth of aerospace scienc , 
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ISRAEL— (Learnkd Societies and Research Institutes) 


c 40Q mems Chair Prof David Abir Sec N 
Hlacbevsky publ Proceedings 
Israel Society for Biblical Research 9 Kehov Brenner 
Jerusalem affiliated with the World Jewish Bible 
Society aims to disseminate a knowledge 0/ the 
scriptures by organising lectures and meetings 73 
brs throughout the world each with Its own study 
circle of B ble scholars and research workers Chair 
(World Society) HE Pres Zalman Shazar Chair 
(Israel Society) and Exec Dir (World Society) Dr 
Haw JI I GeVARYahu Cultural Dir Rabbi Dr 
S. M Lehkman pubis Beth Migra (quarterly) 
El Ha aym Dor L dor 

Israel Society ct Allergology 23 Balfour Street, Tel 
Aviv I 1949 about 30 mems Pres Dr N Lass 
Israel Society of Criminology POB 1260 Jerusalem 350 
mems Pres Zvi Be reason See Dr hi Horowitz 
publ. delinquency and Society 
lirsel Society of the History of Medicine and Science 6$ 
Shlomoh Ha Melckh Tel Aviv f 1947 100 mems 
Chair ProLJ O Leibovitz Horn Sec D Margauth 
pubL I orclh (Hebrew and English quarterly) 
rsraetl Centre of (tie World Union of Jewish Students 
19 Keyness St Hiryat Moshe Jerusalem bra at 
Techn on Haifa Tel Aviv University and Bar Ilan 
University international graduate institute for Hebrew 
and Jewish studies the cultural and educational centre 
ol the WUJS Sec Dan Schinttlich publ. HiUel 
Jltltiito Itallano dl Culinra Via Megiddo 11 Tel Aviv 
Dir Prof. Elsa Gerizni 

Meklse Nlrdamln Society 22 Hafabomm Street Jerusalem 
f 1863 the society publishes Hebrew works o( the older 
classical Jewish literature 600 mems Prea S J 
Agnon Sec. Prof. E E Urbach 
Mosad Harav Kook POB 642 Jerusalem f 1937 to 
educate and tram young men for research in the field 
of Torah Literature and to rnluse the original Hebrtw 
culture in all classes of the people Dir I Raeuael 
pubis Torah Science books including the printing of 
MSS of previously unpublished HisAomm works that 
are still retained m Gemzah form 
Museums Association of Israel POB 303 Tel Aviv f 
*966 35 member museums Pres Dr B Kadury 
pubL lit of museums (bi annually) 

National Council for Research and Development Building 
No 3 Hakirya Jerusalem attached to the Prime 
Minister s office formulates national policy for research 
and development advises the government on the 
allocation of fnuds for research and development 
through it3 own laboratories conducts research in 
various fields Dir Dr E Tal pubis Israel Journal 0/ 
Chemistry Zoology Technology Botany Experimental 
Med ettte Mathematics Earth Sciences Issued by the 
Weizmann Science Press 

National Physical Laboratory of Israel Hebrew Umver 
eity Campus Jerusalem L 1950 basic physical 
standards and applied research In the physical 
sciences special interest in energy convers on huch 
as harnessing of solar energy Dir H Tabor b sc 

eh D A INST B 

Centra of Scientific and Technological Information 8.. 

Hachasbmonaim St POB 20125 Tel Aviv f 


i960 aims to advance and co-ordinate scientific 
and technological activit es m Israel including 
train ng professional manpower to provide inter 
national contacts in the fields of information Dir 
C Keren pubis Guides to Sources oj Informal on 
(senes) Calendar to Forthcoming Scientific and 
Technological Meet ngs in Israel (semi annual) 
Desahnat on Abstracts (quarterly) and Contents 
Pages in Electricity and Electronics 
Negev institute lor Arid Zone Research POB 1023 Beer 
sheba f 1956 engages in research for development 
and rehabilitation of the Negev and similar and tones 
includes aspects of engineering chemistry biology and 
environmental sc ences Dir J Sckechter 
Orlentatlsches Institut tier GSrres Geselischatt (One* tal 
Inst lute of the GOrres Society) Jerusalem historical and 
archaeological studies 

Regotf-Welleome Med cal Research Institute Beihnson 
Hospital P O B 85 Pctah TDcva f 1955 Dir prof 
A De Vries ud pud 

Sea Fisheries Research 6tation POB 699 Haifa l 1945 
division of Department of Fisheries Ministry of 
Agriculture inshore pelag c and deep sea fisheries and 
basic oceanograph c research Dir Dr O H Qren 
publ Bulletin 

Society of Municipal Engineers ol Israel 200 DizengoQ st 
Tel Aviv f 1937 no mems. Pres Ing J Roen 
>U e A 1 Sec lng M. Laos unu 
Standards Institution ol Israel, Tha Bney Yisra e\ st 
Ramat Aviv Tel Aviv* f 1945 tests the compliance of 
commodities with the requirements of standard specifi 
cations conducts technological research, publishes the 
National Standards Specifications and Codes library of 
130000 vols Dir Aajiron Gilat meche publ 
Mab (bi monthly) 

Studmm Bibllcum Franciscanum POB 19424 The 
Flagellation Jerusalem (Old City) f 1927 centre of 
Biblical studies for the Franciscan order affiliated to 
the Pontifical Ateneo Antontano Rome publ Stud 1 
Bibl ci Franciscani Liber Annuus Colt Major ard 
Mn or Analecta library and museum ( see below) 

U 8 Information center 20 Bialik Street Tel Avn 
libraries at Tel Aviv Jerusalem and Haifa 
Voletnl Institute of Agricultural Research POB 6 
Bet Dagan f 1921 fundamental and applied research 
in agriculture numerous scientific projects at 5 
experimental stations Controlled by Min. of Agriculture 
and affiliated to the Hebrew University pubis 
htlavim and The Israel Journal of Agricult 1 ral Research 
(both quarterly) Dir Dr Yoash Vaadia 
WeUmann Institute ot Science see under Universities 
Wilfrid Israel House for Oriental Art and Studies Kibbntz 
Hazorea Post Hazorea (near Haifa) f 1947 opened 
1951 in memory of the late Wilfred Israel a cultural 
centre for reading study and art exhibitions bouses 
the Wilfrid Israel collection of Near and Far Eastern 
art and cultural mater als local archaeological exhibits 
from neolithic to Byzantine times science and art 
library D r Dr U R Baer Curator E Meiriiqr 
Zoological Society of Israel c/oDept of Parasitology Tel 
Amv University Tel Amv f 1940 100 mems Chair 
Prof J Klgler 
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ISRAEL — (Libraries and Archives) 

LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


Amli Central Music Library in Israel: i Huberman St., Tel- 
Aviv (P.O.B. 11229); f. 1950; 42,000 vols., 12,000 
records, Bronislav Huberman collection; Librarian 
Tzvx Avni. 

Bar-llan University Library: Ramat-Gan; f. 1955; 150,000 
vols. and 1,450 current journals; special collections 
include the Mordecai Margulies collection of rare 16th 
and 17th century Hebrew books and 700 Hebrew 
Oriental manuscripts, Abram Spiro collection of philo- 
logy, Old Testament criticism, material on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, and the Samaritans; and a collection of 
material on the development of Religious Zionism; 
Dir. I. Goldberg. 

Bibliothdquc de I’Ecole Biblique et Archdologique Fran- 
$aise: P.O.B. 178, Jerusalem; f. 1890; about 50,000 
vols.; Librarian F. L. Lemoine. 

Borochov Library: c/o Haifa Labour Council, P.O. Box 
5226, Haifa; f. 1921; number of volumes, 40,000 in 
central library, 60,000 in twenty-four branches; Chief 
Librarian Ezechiel Oren. 

British Council Library: Tel-Aviv; f. 1950; 17,100 vols.; 
Librarian T. J. Maughan. 

Central Agricultural Library: 25 Lilienblum Street, P.O. 
Box 1575, Tel-Aviv; f. 1938; 32,000 books and 40,000 
booklets, in Hebrew, English, Russian, German and 
French; 6,327 books lent during 1963; Librarian 
Israel Ben-Shem. 

Central Rabbinical Library of Israel: Heichal Shlomo, 
Jerusalem; f. 1953; 50,000 vols. on Rabbinica and 
Judaica; Dir. and Chief Librarian Rabbi Dr. Zvi 
Harkavy; publ. Hasefer (The Book, annual). 

Central Zionist Archives, The: P.O.B. 92, Jerusalem; f. 
1919; number of volumes 62,000, 3,900 m. of files; 
4,400 newspapers, 90,000 pictures, 300 private archives 
and collections; 220 magnetic tapes; 165,000 items of 
small printed matter; Dir. Dr. M. Heymann; Librarian 
Mrs. H. Abrahami; pubis, complete Hebrew edn. of 
Theodor Herzl’s writings; guides to the collections; 
selected documents; Zionist Literature (monthly biblio- 
graphic bulletin). 

“Dvir Bialik” Municipal Central Public Library: Hibat- 
Zion St. 14, Ramat-Gan; f. 1945; number of volumes, 
160,000, including special Rabbinic literature collec- 
tion; maintains nine branches; Chief Librarian Jerach- 
miel Sluzky. 

General Archives of the City of Tel-Aviv-Yafo: Municipality 
Building, Kikar Malkhei Israel, Tel-Aviv; Chief Regis- 
trar Pinchas Rassis; Archivist Dr. Aryeh Yodfat. 

Gulbonkian Library (Donated by the late Mr. Calouste 
Gulbenkian) : Armenian Patriarchate, P.O.B. 14106, 
Old City, Jerusalem; f. 1929; the library is one of the 
three great Armenian libraries in the diaspora, the 
others being the Mekhitarist Father’s Library in Venice 
and another in Vienna; public library circa 60,000 vols. 
of which 20,000 are Armenian; 521 members; Sec. 
Sahag Kalaydjian; receives over 300 newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals (of which more than half are 
Armenian) from foreign countries; complete collections 
of newspapers and magazines dating from the 1850's 
are maintained, and a copy of the oldest and first 
Armenian newspaper, Aztarar, published in Madras in 
1794; also a library of 3,800 Armenian manuscripts 
(Manuscripts Librarian Bishop Norayr Bogharian); 
publ. Sion (monthly) official organ o the Armenian 
Patriarchate. 


Hirsch German Library: Tel-Aviv; f. 1967 in memory of 
Dr. Walter Hirsch. j 

Jerusalem City (Public) Library: Beth Ha’am, Jerusalem- 
f. 1961; 160,000 vols.; 8 brs. in West and 3 i n East 
Jerusalem, and 1 Bookmobile; Dir. Mrs. Rachel 
Cohen. 

Jewish Historical General Archives, The: P.O.B. 1062- 
Jerusalem; f. 194°.' maintained by the Historical 
Society of Israel; Dir. D. J. Cohen, ph.d.; this institu- 
tion is intended to serve as the central archives of 
Jewish history. 

Jewish National and University Library: P.O.B. 503, 
Jerusalem; f. 1884; number of volumes: two milli on', 
including those on the Mount Scopus premises; 7,300 
MSS. 155 incunabula (70 in Hebrew and 85 in other 
languages); large medical department with 130,000 
bound volumes of periodicals and 35,000 books, to 
which 21 branch medical libraries are affiliated; special 
collections include the Dr. Abraham Schwadron Col- 
lection of Jewish Autographs and Portraits, the Dr. 
Harry Friedenwald Collection on the History of 
Medicine, the private Music Collection of Serge 
Koussevitsky, the Prof. M. Buber archives, the 
National Sound Archives and the Jacob Michael 
Collection of Jewish Music; Dir. Dr. Israel Adler; 
publ. Kirjath Sephcr (quarterly). 

Kfar GHadi Library: Kfar Giladi, Upper Galilee; f. 1934; 
number of volumes 35,000, no periodicals; maintains 
reading-room for members of the Kfar Giladi settle- 
ment; organises concerts and exhibitions of paintings; 
collection of classical music records; Librarian M, 0 . 
Mayer. 

Library of the Beth Gordon Institute of Agriculture and 
Natural Sciences :Deganya A, Emeq Ha Yarden ; 50,000 
vols. of which 13,000 in Hebrew; also periodicals; 
Librarian M. Israel. 

Library of the Association of Engineers and Architects in 
Israel: 200 Dizgenoff Rd„ Tel-Aviv; f. 1939; covers 
all branches of engineering and chemical technology; 
open to the general public; 15,000 vols., 280 current 
periodicals; Librarian Mrs. L. Vilentchuk, c.e. 

Library of fhe Central Bureau of Statistics: P.O.B. 13015, 
Hakirya-Jerusalem; f. 1948; approx. 25,000 vols.; Dir. 
D. Neumann; Librarian G. Grause. 

Library of the Israel Department of Antiquities and 
Museums (Ministry of Education and Culture): 
Rockefeller Building, East Jerusalem, P.O.B. 586, 
Jerusalem; collections mainly on the archaeology, 
ancient history and civilizations of Israel and the Middle 
East; Dir. of Antiquities Dr. A. Biran; Librarian Dr. M. 
Cassuto Salzmann. 

Library of the Knesset: Knesset, Jerusalem; f. 19491 
principally for members use; 45,000. vols., including 
books, bound periodicals and collection of all Israeli 
Government publications and UN publications; 
Librarian S. Wassermann. 

Library of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Hakirya; f. i 94 8 ; 

25.000 vols., 6,000 pamphlets, 300 periodicals. 

Library of the Ministry of Justice: P.O.B. 10S7, 21 Jaffa 
Rd., Jerusalem; f. 1922; including 19 branch libraries, 

45.000 vols.; Chief Librarian Dr. A. Silbekfeld. 

Library of the Monastery of St. Catherine: Mount Sinai, 
f. a.d. 327; over 3,300 MSS.; the Codex Sinaiticus w 
discovered in this library in 1856. 
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Library el ths NiUonil »nd Unlrtralty Initltuta ct Agri- 
cullurt POC H Rebovot f 1960 serves the VolcanI 
Institute of Agricultural Research and the Hebrew 
Uni vers ty sFacuIty of Agriculture maintains exchange 
relations all over the world By 000 sols 3 600 
Current periodicals and serial br I brary at Beth 
Ragan regional libraries at Gilath and N ve Ya ar 
librarian Mrs V Ciarsy 

Library of Iht Pontifical Biblical Inititui* King Band and 
Botta Stmts Jerusalem f 1917 number ol volumes 
9 500 chiefly on Palestrae archaeology and geography 
also small museum with most of the discoveries from 
the excavations at Teleilat Ghasral Librarian and 
Dir Rev Prof- Louis Semkowskj sj 
Library of tha Seminar Htkibbutrlm Tel Aviv 40000 
vols Lrbramn Rachel Shacmar 
Library of iht Stadfam Blblicom FranclKinum POD 
19414 Convent of the Hagellation via Dolorosa 
Jerusalem f 1924 :o 000 vols ch efly on archaeology 
and bibl cal stud es so menu Librarian fir Ate 
Spijkejujan oni publ Liber Annux annually 
Library of fha Sapram* Caorl JerusaJem i 1949 14 300 
vols Librarian J Hai Isac. 

Municipal library J5 King Saul Boulevard Tel Aviv 
PO.B 31 f 1891 number of volumes r6j 000 
general library m ra languages with eleven branches 
comprising 117813 volumes' City Librarian Ithauar 
txrr 

PmntrPublle library 54 Pevsner SL POB 3345 Haifa 
I 1934 l6 5 °°o vols, covering all fields of literature and 
science in Hebrew English German French Polish 
and Russian Chief Librarian M Tyner Jcngsteis 
Pablie library In Mimory cl William and Chit Boorstsln 
Nahanya L 1946 under the professional supervision 
of the Jewish National and University Library Jem 
salem number of volumes 30 000 Dir Haim Adah 
L ibrarian Rxtnntv Israeli 

Rimbim Library 22 Mara Street. Tel Aviv i 1933 
40 000 volumes Librarian Rabbi R- Margaliot 
Ristarth Arthlm Of the lira*! Dipartmtnl of Antiquities 
and Musiumi (Ministry of Education nnd Culture) 
Israel Museum compound Rockefeller Bldg Ruppin 


Rd POB 586 Jerusalem f 1948 written records 
photographic records maps and plans Dir of Anti 
quiUea Dr A Biran Archivist "X H Landau 
Se hock in library Rebavia Jerusalem 1 1909 number ol 
volumes 33 000 MSS 300 photostats (Hebrew 
Liturgy and Poetry) 20000 etchings and drawings 
3 000 librarian H J Ka?zz\stzth 
Jopram* Mosqut library Mosque of Omar Jerusalem 
f 193 r contains Arabic and Islamic MSS 
Teehnion— liratl Institute ol Technology Elyacher Library 
Tcchmon Citv Haifa f 1915 centre for scientific and 
technical information In Israel open to the public 
?2 000 sols 73 000 sols of bound periodicals 3 500 
currant periodicals photocopying service Dir A. 
Ledou m u sc. 

T*I A»!t Unlnnlty Library POB 17038 Ranut Aviv 
Tel Aviv f 1954 *5 ° 000 vols ‘ nc * *P«ial collec 
tions of Prof > Bodenheimer (Zoology) the Prreman 
Collect on (Jewish Studies and Archaeo!og>) the Assaf 
Simchom Library (Military History) Dir Dr H 
Shamir 

UntoirsHy of Haifa Library Mount Carmel Haifa i 1951 
180 000 vols covering huraanit es and social sciences 
Librarian S ^ever 

Wrizmann Arab Wes Neveh Welimann Rehovoth f 1930 
Contains assembled letters papers and other documents 
relating to political and scientific activities of Jate Phut 
President ol Israel approx 100 000 items WeUmann 
Exhibition gives graphic depiction of late President s 
hie Dir Archives Julias L. MeLtzkR Asst. Curator 
Mrs, L. Calet 

WsWmann ItnllluU cl Bel* net Ubwiit Rehovoth i 
1934 \\ ix Central Library and five regional libraries 
number of vols 83 000 UbramnMrs A Roses heck 
Viet km' library New Histadrut Building Jerusalem 
t 1930 87 3<» Yob including children 9 books fiction 
and popular science special emphasis on Hebrew 
literature Jewuh history and social sciences three 
branch libraries Chid librarian Shalom \ osli 
Y M C.A. Library P O Box 294 David Ilamelech Street 
Jerusalem t 1933 number of volumes t 000 
librarian Mrs Helen Mr** 
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ISRAEL — (Museums) 
MUSEUMS 


Akko Municipal Museum: Akko, Old City; f. i954- k° usec * 
in an old Turkish bathhouse; collections of local 
antiquities; medieval and modem Arab and Druze 
folklore; arms and oriental jewellery section; Crusader 
excavations; Dir. M. Yehieli. 

Archaeological (Rockefeller) Museum: Department of 
Antiquities and Museums, Ministry of Education and 
Culture, Rockefeller Bldg., P.O.B. 5S6, East Jerusalem. 

Beit Ha’Omanim ( Association of Painters and Sculptors' 
Aitists’ House): 12 Shmuel Hanagid St., Jerusalem; 
David Hamelech St., Jerusalem; exhibitions and 
permanent gallery of works by Jerusalem artists. 

Beth Shean Museum: Beth Shean; prehistoric flint, pottery, 
bronze, etc.; Roman and Byzantine mosaics; remains of 
the Roman theatre, Canaanite and Israelite culture, 
Scytholopolis and Decapolos coins; Curator Nehemia 
Tsori. 

“Bezalel” National Art Museum: P.O.B. 1299, Hakirya; 
f. 1906; part of the Israel Museum; large collection of 
Jewish ceremonial art, ethnological objects, paintings, 
sculptures, drawings and prints; temporary exhibitions; 
art library; youth art programme; lending library of 
reproductions; Acting Chief Curator Mrs. Elishera 
Cohen. 

Caesarea Museum: Kibbutz Sedot Yam; f. 1950; collection 
of antiquities from the region of ancient Caesarea; Dir. 
A. Wegman. 

Ethnological Museum and Folklore Archives: 19 Arlosoroff 
St., Haifa; ethnographical material from all countries, 
with special emphasis on Israel; collection of folk tales 
from Israel; Dir. Dr. Dov Noy; Curator Dr. Edith 
Varga-Biro. 

Glicenstein Museum: Safad; f. 1953; paintings and sculp- 
tures of the late Hanoch Glicenstein; Dir. Emanuel 
Romano Glicenstein. 

Haarotz Museum: nr. Ramat Aviv, Tel- Aviv, P.O.B. 
17068; comprises the following collections which are 
housed in different pavilions and axe intended to form 
a museum of Eastern Mediterranean Cultures; library 
of approx. 5,000 vols. (including numismatic section); 
Dir. Dr. B. Kadury; publ. Bulletin (annual). 

Alphabet Museum: f. 1965; documentary exhibition on 
the development of writing all over the world, 
showing emergence of our present alphabets; Dir. 
Prof. D. Diringer. 

Ceramics Museum: f. 1966; exhibition showing pottery 
in service of men and demonstrating the significance 
of pottery in the study of human history; Curator 
Dr. Pirhya Beck. 

Glass Museum: f. 1959; contains ancient glass from 
about 1500 b.c.; Curator Gusta Lehrek. 

Historical Museum of Tel-Aviv: 26 Bialik St., Tel-Aviv; 
f. 1959; documents, letters, notes and photographs 
relating to the city's foundation; Dir. Mrs. A. 
Kaplan. 

Kadman Numismatic Museum: f. 1962; history of 
coinage from beginnings to present day; Dir. A. 
Kindler. 

Museum of Antiquities of Tel- Aviv- Yafo: f. 1961; 
exhibition of archaeological findings excavated in 
the Yafo-Tel-Aviv area, ranging from Neolithic to 
Byzantine Period; Dir. Dr. J. Kaplan. 

Museum of Ethnography and Folklore: f. 1963; exhibi- 
tion of Jewish popular art and costumes; Dir. Ing. 
D. Davidowitz. 


Museum of Science and Technology: f. 1964; exhibition 
of applied mathematics, physics, aeronautics 
energy; planetarium; Ing. I. Moscowitz. 

Tel-Quasila Excavations: f. 1948; findings from excava- 
tions of Israelite city, ranging from Period oi 
Monarchy to Islamic Period. 

Hayim Sturman House: Museum and regional centre ior 
science and education in Gilboa-Beth-Shean Region- 
District Council Gilboa, M.P. Gilboa; f. 1941; depts. of 
archaeology, history, economy, natural history and 
defence; Dir. S. Sevorai. 

Herzl Museum: Har Herzl, Jerusalem; f. i960. 

Israel Museum: Jerusalem; f. 1965; includes the Samuel 
Bronfman Biblical and Archaeological Museum, the 
Art Museum — Bezalel National Museum — the Billy 
Rose Art Garden, and the Shrine of the Book, which 
houses the Dead Sea Scrolls, and a Youth Wing; 
Artistic Adviser and Chair, of Exec. Cttee. Sir Phili? 
Hendy; Admin. Dir. Daniel Gelmond; Curators-, 
Prof. Saul Weinberg (Samuel Bronfman Biblical and 
Archaeological Museum), Mrs. Elishera Cohen 
(Bezalel National Art Museum), Magen Broshi (D.S. 
and R.H. Gottcsman Centre for Biblical MSS. at the 
Shrine of the Boole), Ayala Gordon (Youth Wing); 
Art Library of 30,000 vols. 

Jabotinsky Museum: King George Street, Tel-Aviv. 

Ma’ayan Baruch Prehistoric Museum of the Huleh Valley: 

Ma'ayan Baruch, Upper Galilee; f. 1952; regional anti- 
quities including implements from all prehistoric 
periods and exhibits from Middle Bronze Age tombs 
and from Roman and Byzantine periods; Dir. A. Assaf. 

Maritime Museum: 2 Hanamal Street, Haifa; f. 1954; 
large collection of ship models illustrating 5,000 yean 
of navigation and shipbuilding, old maps, undersea 
archaeology-, and ancient coins connected with sea- 
faring; Dir. Lt.-Cdr. A. Ben Eli; publ. Sefunim 
(annual). 

Municipal Musoum of Antiquities: Tiberias; f. 19531 
collection of antiquities from Tiberias and region, 
mainly- of the Roman, Byzantine and Arab periods; 
Dir. Elisheva Ballhorn. 

Museum of Ancient Art: Municipality, Haifa; f. 1948; 
Greek and Roman sculpture and terracottas; archaeo- 
logical findings from Shikmona (Haifa) from the Bronze 
Age to the Byzantine period; Biblical terracottas, Greek 
coins from Palestine, Coptic textiles; collections up to 
the 6th century- a.d.; Dir. Dr. Joseph Elgavish. 

Museum of Modern Art: Municipality, Haifa; f. I95 1 : 
collection of contemporary- Israeli art, modem Euro- 
pean and American painting; drawings and. prints, 
collections of posters from museums and galleries; Dir. 
Gabriel Tadmor. 

Museum of Prehistory: Sha’ar Ha-golan, Jordan Valley; 
f. 1950; large number of exhibits from the neolithic 
Yarmukian culture excavated in the region; Dir. Y. 
Roth. 

Museum of Prehistory of the Department of Archaeolojy 
in the Hebrew University: Crdmieux St., Jerusalem, 
f. 1955; large collection of objects from prehiston 
sites in Israel; library. 

Museum of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum: P-O.B- 
19424, Convent of the Flagellation, Via Doloro , 
Jerusalem; Curator Rev. Fr. Augustus Spijkekman, 
o.f.m. 
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Hl{IT MtttOSm* Beersheba f 1 934 wtlublta from wgional 
excavations mainl y from the Chalcohthic Israelite 
Roman and Byzantine periods Bedouin FoUdore 
collection collection ol modern Israeli art Curator 
Joseph Dual 

Jhtphtla Rersonal Museum KlblraU Kcfar Menahem, 
Post Emeic Sorek f 1950 collection ol regional anti 

nulties section ol mineralogy and petrology permenint 

exhib tion of Israeli artists paintings and sculptures 
Dir M Israel. 

T»l*AtlT Museum Helena Rubinstein Pavilion 6 Tarnt 
St Tel Aviv £ 1931 also at DizengofI House 16 
Rothschild Blvd paintings oi the Jfith, 15th and 
20th centuries and modern paintings graphic art and 
sculptures including works by Israel artists art library 
containing 8 000 vdta weekly chamber music concerts 
lectures and him* on art educational and circulating 
exhibitions service Dir Dr HaJM Cmuo 


Tarra SancUMwiutn* Tma Sancta ■Monastery DOB 43 
Nazareth 1 roio Byzantine (and later) remains corns 
Roman and Bj zantine glass collection ol ant quities 
Irom excavations made in the monastery compound 
Vicar ol Monastery Rev P Josfi MostalveRne de 
Lancastre o t 11 

Tikotln Museum Ol Japanese Art 89 Hanassi A\e Haifa 
f i960 5 500 items paintings prints drawings 
textiles netsuke lacquer work ceramics metalwork 
library ol a 000 \ ols Dir Txx La'scman 

Y M C A. “Herbert E Clark ' Collection of Near Eastern 
Antiquities: Yil C.A. Building David Hamelech 
Street Jerusalem 1 1933 flint implements pottery 
glass Jewellery cylinder sealj cuneiiorm tablets 
scarabs terracotta and bronze figunnes Custodian 
Mrs Hxun Mru 


UNIVERSITIES 


BAR 1LAN UNIVERSITY 

RAMAT-GAN 
Telephone 731 103 
Founded 1953 Inaugurated 1933 
Private control language ol instruction Hebrew 
Academic year October to June. 

Chnoellor Prof I H LooESTerv rno 
Redcf Prof. A. H Fiscif b.UTT 
Director-General M. Aiiler, M.a. 

Registrar A. PoMERAim MJUR. 

Librarian I Goldberg m.L-s 
N umber of volumes in Library 150 000 
Number of teaching stall 630 
Number of students 5 000 

Publications Bar Han Annual Research Monographs 
Annual Catalogue 

Deans 

Faeully of Humanities and Jnt-ith Studies Prof S 
Schwarz reens nt D 
Faculty of Social Science to be appointed. 

Faculty of Datura! Sciences and ftatkrmatics Prof M 
Luban PH D 

Faculty of Law Pro I A Enker li.8 
AtTIU AT ED ISS U TPTX 

School of Social Work 

Director S SttOUAit PH V 

Institute tar the Study ot Jaws In Islamic Lands incorporates 
the Rjvlin Institute for the study of the Old Iishuv 
Director H t Hjrschderc run 
Institute of Loeal Govemmsnt 
Dir I| Kolcwejm m a 


Deans 

Humanities Dr A Gilboa 
S ocial Sciences Prof Z SobEL. 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
(Ha'UnWmtU Hk’lnllh) 

JERUSALEM 
Telephone 30s 11 
Founded 1918 inaugurated 19*3 
Honorary Frtsidenl II E. Zalman Shaiar, President of 
Israel 

President Avraham Harman 
Rector Jacob KaT* 

Chairman of Board of Governors Ssmt Rothserc 
Vi u Presidents B Ciierrick rrof A Keynan M. 
Prywes 

Library* set Libraries 
Number of teachers 1 846 

Number of students 13 300 graduate and undergraduate 
and 930 research students. 

DEANS 

Fondly of Humanities Prof Zvt Adas 

Faculty of Science Prof SmstoN Ofer 

r acuity of \ttiecsne Prof Jonathan Magms 

Faculty of Dental Medicine IYot Jacou Leivin EpSIBjn 

Faculty 0/ Low Piol R Y ABO'S 

Faculty of Agriculture rrof S Monseljsb, 

Faculty of Social Science Prof M Mjchaely 


HAIFA UNIVERSITY 

MOUNT CARMEL HAIFA 
Telephone 222151 
Founded 1964 

Rector Pro! Benjamin Akziv 
Number of teachers 350 
Number of ttudetns 4 230 

There are departments of Humanities Judaic Stud es 
education and Social Sciences and an Institute of Biology 
iae library contains 1S0 000 vols. 


AmUATED INSTITUTES 

Tht Harry 8 Truman Inf ernallonil Cenler tor th» /tdrtnc*- 

mmt ol Petce f t968 library Chair of Trustees 
Arthur Goldberg Academe Dir Prof Julius 
Stone Administrator Harry Zinder 


Naflonaf and UnUently (nstltut* ol Agriculture 

rOB 12 ltchovoth f i960 ns supervisory bod } far 
the Hebrew University T acuity of Agriculture and the 
Vofcani Institute of Agricultural Research library of 
4t 000 books Chair M Deytan Die of \olcani 
Institute Dr I \ aadu 



ISRAEL — (Universities) 


UNIVERSITY OF THE NEGEV 

P.O.B. 2053 BEERSHEBA 
Telephone: 057-71241-6 
Founded 1965 

Rector: Haim Hananai. 

Registrar: Ar>~n Greenberg. 

Academic Secretary : Mrs. N uf.it Barg ad. 
Number of teachers: 250. 

Number of students: 1,600. 

Deans: 

Technology: Prof. Haim Hanani. 

Natural Sciences: Prof. Shimon Klein. 
Humanities: Haim Beinart. 


TEL-AVIV UNIVERSITY 

RAAIAT-AVTV, TEL-AVIV 
Telephone: 416111. 

Founded 1953: inaugurated 1956. 

Language of instruction: Hebrew; Municipal control; 

Academic year: October to June (three terms). 
President: Dr. George S. Wise. 

Vice-President: Prof. J. Jortner. 

Rector: Prof. A. de Vries. 

Vice- Rector: Prof. B. Scharfstein. 

Executive Vice-President: Maj.-Gen. A. Doron. 

Academic Secretary: J, R awe away. 

University Librarian: M. Aloof. 

Number of teachers: 1,865. 

Number of students: io,5SS. 

Publication: The University Calendar Hasifrttl (literary 
quarterly). 

Deans: 

Faculty of Humanities: Prof. S. Perlman. 

Faculty of Social Sciences: Prof. H. Ben-Shahar. 

The Leon Recar.ati Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion: Dr. Z. HrRscii (acting). 

Faculty of Lam: Dr. A. Rubinstein (acting). 

Faculty of Science: Prof. A. S. Schejter. 

Medical School: Prof. S. Gitter. 

Faculty of Continuing Medical Education: Prof. S. Schorr. 
Department of Education: Dr. A. A. RrvLiN (Director of 
Department). 

The Tei-Aviv University Samuel Rubin Academy of Music: 

Prof. O. Partos (Director of Academy). 

School cf Social Work: Dr. S. Spiro (Director). 

TECHNION 

ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
HAIFA 

Telephone: 04-22 51 11. 

Telegraphic Address: Technion, Haifa 

Founded 1012; inaugurated 1924 
Chairman cf Beard of Governors: Justice Moshe Landau. 
President: A. Goldberg, b.sc., a.r.s.h., a.m.i.ch.e. 

Senior Vice-President: Prof. Elisha Sklarsky. 
Vice-President for Academic Affairs: Prof. H. H. Finkel. 
Vice-President for Finance and Administration: J. Ami. 


Executive Vice-Chairman of the Board: C. Alpert, 
Assistant to the President for Academic Liaison: XI u 
Levy. ' ' ' ' 

Academic Secretary: Yehuda Eden. 

Director of Public Relations: M. Dolinsky. 

Dean of Graduate School: Prof. Amitay Halevi. 

Dear, of Students: Assoc. Prof. Shmuel Seidjian. 
Library: see libraries. 

Number of teachers: 1,140. 

Number of students: undergraduate, 4,500; gradual 
1,200 (1970-71). 

Publications: The Joseph Wunsch Lectures (annuall 
Shlonto Kaplansky Memorial Series (incorporated in Israel 
Journal of Technology), Synopses of D.Sc. and M.Sc. 
Theses (annual), Catalogue, In the Field of Building 
(monthly), Technion (bi-monthly). Bulletin (weekly )° 
Research Reports (annual). 

Technion — Israel Institute of Technology — is an aca- 
demic institute of university rank offering (i) undergraduate 
courses in Engineering, in Architecture and Town Planning 
and in the Exact Sciences leading to Bachelor’s degree, 
and (ii) research facilities in a post-graduate school leading 
to the degree of Master of Science and Doctor of Science. 
The language of instruction in the undergraduate school 
is Hebrew. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Civil Engineering ( including Mineral Engineer- 
ing): Prof. A. Wachs. 

Faculty of Architecture and Town Planning: Prof. E. 
Shklarsky. 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering { including Metallurgy): 

Assoc' Prof. Arthur Stotter. 

Department of Materials Engineering: Assoc. Prof. David 
Brandon. 

Faculty of Electrical Engineering: Prof. Moshe Akay. 
Faculty of Chemical Engineering: Prof. W. Z. Resnick. 
Department of Chemical Engineering: Prof. IV. Z. 
Resnick. 

Department of Food Technology and Biotechnology: 
Prof. L. Berk. 

The Walter G. Lowdermilk Faculty of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing: Assoc. Prof. S. Orlowski. 

Faculty of Aeronautical Engineering: Assoc. Prof. Yacov 
Timnat. 

Faculty of Industrial and Management Engineering: Assoc. 

Prof. Benjamin Avi-Itzhak. 

Faculty of Mathematics: Assoc. Prof. Azriel Eviatar. 
Faculty of Physics: Assoc. Prof. P. Singer. 

Faculty of Chemistry: Prof. F. Herbstein. 

Department of Mechanics: Assoc. Zvi Rigbi. 

Department of Nuclear Science: Assoc. Prof. N. H. ShafrIe. 
Department of General Studies: Assoc. Prof. Z. KvRZvr/.U 
Department of Education: Assoc. Prof. Z. Kurzwxh- 
Department of Computer Science: Assoc. Prof. A, GinsburO- 
Inter-Disciplinary Unit of Biomedical Engineering: Assoc 
Prof. Z. Karm. 

At-filiated Institutes: 

Building Research Station. 

Computer Centre. 

Israel Institute of Metals. 

Junior Technical College. 

Technical High School. 

Technion Research and Development Foundation lid. 
Technion Extension Division. 
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THE WEIZMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 

RJJHQVOTH 

Telephone 931-7*1 

Founded 1049 includes the Daniel Sieff Research Institute 

(I *934) 

The Institute is a private non profit corporation lor 
research and teaching m the natural sciences Its 400 
research projects indn&e sack as cancer research 

unmunology genetics organic and physical chemistry 
Including isotope research) nuclear and elementary 
particle phys cs (both experimental and theoretical) 
solid state and chemical physics seismology applied 
mathematics design , and construction of computers 
biophysics biochemistry polymer and plastics research 
desalination and hydrology 

The scientific stag numbers 530 st enlists and 60 
engineers The affiliated Fein berg Graduate School offers 
courses towards the M Sc and Ph D degrees 
Chatman Board of Governors X) D Stone 
Deputy Chairman Board of Governors M. J Siett 


President A B Sabin 
, C Chancellor Meyer W Wexsgal. 

Director of Finance and Administration G Drok 
Chairman Scientific Council J Gillis 
Vsee Chairman Scientific Council D Elson 
Academic Secretary J L Rycus 
Chief Librarian Mrs A Rosenheck 
Library 88 000 vols 1 700 journals 
Number of students for Ph D 20 for M Sc 200 
Publications Annual Report of Scientific Activities 
Rehovol (magazine) 

Deans 

Faculty of Biology 'I Sela 

Faculty of Biophysics and Biochemistry D Elsov 
Fetnbers Graduate School M Feldman 
Faculty 0} Mathematics C L Pekeris 
Faculty of Physics J Talmi 


COLLEGES AND HIGHER INSTITUTES 


American College In Jerusalem Bet Hakeretn Jerusalem 
f 1967 40 teachers 3°° students Pres Norman 
Green ivald 

AIro Asian institute for Labour Stud es and Co operation 

Tel Aviv f i960 to teach development co-operation 
and labour problems to African Asian and Caribbean 
workers French speaking course March Apnl English 
speaking course December every year 50 students 
each course special courses on selected Subjects May 
July 2 500 graduates from 83 countries library of 
7000 vols Chair Eliahc Elath Principal Akiva 
Eger 

Bez&Iel Academy of Arts *nd Design 10 Sbmuel Hanagid 
fit Jerusalem f 1006 60 lecturers 350 students Dir 
Dan Hofpner 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN JERUSALEM 

POB 19283 JERUSALEM 

(LONDON ADDRESS 2 IlINDE MEWS MARYLEBONE LANE 
LONDON W l) 

Pounded 1920 

Conducts archaeological excavation and research hostel 
and library 

President Sir Mortimer Wheeler ctE uc. id Ma 
dlitt c lit fb*. msa 
Chairman R, M Kenyon c b e d litt f b a r s a 
Director Mrs C M Bennett b a eh 
Publication Levant (annually) 


eoUVENT Saint fiTIENNE DES PfeRES D0M1N1CAINS 
ET ECOLE B1BL1QUE ET ECOLE ARCHfiOLOGIOUE 
FRANfAISE 

POB 178 JERUSALEM 
Convent founded 1884 Ecole Bibhqne founded 1890 
Research Bibhcal and Onental stud es exploration and 
excavation in Palestine 


Director K.JP Bmiort cs 
Library of 50 000 vols. 

Publications Revue RtUique (quarterly) Etudes Bib 
, ? ucs Ptudet Palesttnteunes et Orientates Eludes ArcUo 
•ogtques Cahers de la Revue Btbltpu, 

E Vo ,5 m' Ctnwi1 Talmud Torah and Grand Yeihfyzh 
YyLJt f 3°° Jerusalem f 1841 j 400 students 
Ibxaryof loooovols President Rabbi I Z Weltzer 


Graduate School ot Surveying Holon under the Survey 
Dept, of the Ministry of Labour three ) ear course for 
land surveyors. 

GREEK CATHOLIC SEMINARY OF 8A1NT ANNE 

JERUSALEM (via AmNan) 

Founded 1882 

Directors R.P MaKUCk Blondeel (Senior Seminary) 
RJ> Jean Macks (Junior Seminary Rayak Leb- 
anon) 

Number ol teachers 30 
Number ot students 23a 
library see above 

Publication Procht-Onent Chrttien (quarterly review) 

Hebrew Union College and Biblical Archaeological School 

Jerusalem i 1963 branch ot the same institution vn 
the United States of America doctoral and post 
doctoral research m ] udaic Hebrew and archaeological 
studies 

Near Eait Sehool ot Archaeology Jerusalem Dir Joseph 
P Free 

Pontifical Biblical Institute 3 Paul Emilo Botta St 
Jerusalem POB 497 f 1927 as a branch of the 
'Pontifitfo Institute* Biblico of Rome fosters the 
study of Bibl cal geography and archaeology organizes 
student tours with topographical lectures Prelustoncal 
Museum containing discoveries of Teleilat Ghassul a 
chalcohthic site In tho Jordan valley excavated by tho 
Institute Dir Rev Prof Loots SemrowsKi s j 
pubis Biiliro Orui taha Elei chus Bibhographictis 
library 

Rubin Academy ot Music, Jerusalem (Under the super 
vision of the Ministry of Education and Culture) 7 
Peretz Smolensk^ Road Jerusalem offers 4 year 
courses for Teachers Diplomas post graduate studies 
for Artists Diplornas in composition conducting yoke 
training instrument playing and dancing houses a 
museum of historical and folk instruments 

Swedish Theological Institute 58 Street of the Prophets 
POB 37 Jerusalem f 1951 Biblical Semitic and 
Jewish Stud es Pit Rev Dt theol H Kosmala 
pubL Annual ol Swedish Theological Institute (ASTI) 
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Jordan 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan (previously Trans 
Jordan) came ofticially into existence under its present 
name in 1947 and was enlarged in 193Q to include the dis 
tncts of Samana and part of Judaea that had previously 
formed part of Arab Palestine The country 13 bounded 
on the north by Syna, on the north east by Iraq on the 
east and south by Saudi Arabia, and on the west by Israel 
The total area of Jordan is approximately 37,500 sq miles 
(inclusive of the territory west of the Jordan river — some 
1 165 6q miles) 


PHYSICAL FEATURE8 

The greater part of the State of Jordan consists of a 
plateau lying some 2-3 000 ft above sea level, which forms 
the north western corner of the great plateau of Arabia 
(see ’‘Arabia* ) There are no natural topographical fron- 
tiers between Jordan and its neighbours Syna, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia, and the plateau continues unbroken into 
all three countries, with the artificial frontier boundaries 
drawn as straight lines between defined points Along its 
western edge, facing the Jordan Valley, the plateau is up- 
tifted to gno a lino of hills that rise 1-2,000 ft. above 
plateau level An old river course, the Wadi Sir ban, now 
almost dry with only occasional wells, breaks up the 
plateau surface on the south-east and continues into Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Jordanian plateau consists of a core or table of 
ancient rocks, covered by layers of newer rock (chiefly 
limestone) lying almost horizontally Tn a few places (e g 
on the southern edge of the Jordan Valley) these old rocks 
are exposed at the surface On its western 8ide the plateau 
has been fractured and dislocated by the development of 
two strongly marked and parallel faults that run from the 
Red Sea via the Gulf of Aqaba northwards to the Lebanon 
and Syna The narrow xone between the faults has sunk, 
to give the well known Jordan nft valley, which 13 bor- 
dered both on the east and west by steep-sided walls, 
especially in the south near the Dead Sea, where the drop 
is often precipitous The valley has a maximum width of 
14 Cules 

The floor of the Jordan Valley varies considerably in 
level. At its northern end it is Just above sea level the 
surface of Lake Tibenaa (the Sea of Galilee) is 686 ft. below 
tea level, with the deepest part ol the lake 70O ft lower 
still Greatest depth of the valley is at the Dead Sea (sur- 
face 1,300 ft below sea level, maximum depth 1,298 ft ) 

Dislocation of the rock strata in the region of the Jordan 
Valley has had two further effects firstly, earth tremors 
are stall frequent along the valley (Jerusalem has minor 
earthquakes from time to time), and secondly, considerable 
quantities of lav a have welled up, forming enormous sheets 
that cover wide expanses of territory in the State of Jordan 
and southern Syna and produce a desolate, forbidding 
landscape One small lava flow, by forming a natural dam 
across the Jordan Valley, has impounded the waters to 
form Lake Tibenaa 

The River Jordan nses just inside the frontiers of Syria 
and the Lebanon — a fruitful source of dispute between the 
two countries and Israel The river is 157 miles long, and 
after first flowing for 60 miles in Israel it lies within Jor- 


danian territory ior the remaining 95 miles Its main tribu- 
tary, the Yarzmik, is 25 miles long and dose to its junction 
with the Jordan forms the boundary between Jordan State. 
Israel and Syna A few miles from its source, the River 
Jordan opened into the former Lake Huleh, a shallow, 
marsh innged expanse of w ater that was for long abreeding 
ground ol malaria — but which has now been drained Lake 
Tiberias, also like Huleh in Israel, covers an area of 122 
sq miles and measures 14 miles from north to south, and 
16 miles from cast to west River water outflowing from the 
lake is used for the generation of hydro-electncity 

The river then flows through the barren, inhospitable 
country of its middle and lower valley, very little of which 
Is actually, or potentially, cultn able, and finally enters the 
Dead Sea This lake is 40 miles long and 10 miles wide 
Owing to the very high air temperatures at most seasons 
of the year evaporation from the lake is intense, and 
has been estimated as equivalent to 8J million tons of 
water per day. At the surface the Dead Sea water con- 
tains about 250 grams of dissolved salts per litre, and at a 
depth of 360 feet the water is chemically saturated (i e, 
holds its maximum possible content) Magnesium chloride 
is the most abundant mineral, with sodium chloride next 
in importance but commercial Interest centres in the less 
abundant potash and bromide salts 
Climatically, Jordan shows close affinity to its neigh- 
bours Summers are hot, especially on the plateau and tn 
the Jordan Valley, where temperatures up to 120* F 
have been recorded Winters are fairly cold, and on the 

I flateau frost and Borne snow are usual, though not in the 
ower Jordan Valley The significant element of the climate 
Of Jordan is rainfall In the higher parts (1 e the uplands of 
Samana and Judaea and the hills overlooking the eastern 
Jordan Valley) 15 to 25 inches ol rainfall occur, enough for 
agriculture but elsewhere as little as 8 inches or less may 
fall, and pastoral nomadism is the Only possible way of 
We Only about 25 per cent of the total area of Jordan is 
sufficiently humid (or cultivation 

Hence the mam features of economic life in Jordan are 
subsistence agriculture of a marginal kind, earned on in 
Judaea Samana and on the north eastern edge of the 
plateau, close to Amman, with migratory herding of 
animals — sheep, goats, cattle and carnets— over the re- 
maining and by far the larger portion of the country. As a 
result, the natural wealth of Jordan is small and tribal 
ways of life exist in many parts Tounsm (with which must 
be included religious pilgrimage, mainly to the Holy 
Christian places of Jerusalem) had developed info a very 
important Industry which will be seriously jeopardized if 
the Israeli occupation of tho west bank territory, and 
annexation of Jerusalem, endures 


RACE AND LANGUAGE 

A division mast be drawn between the Jordanians living 
east of the River Jordan, who in the main are of pure 
Mediterranean stock, ethnically similar to the desert popu- 
lations of Syria and Saudi Arabia, and the Arabs of tho 
Jordan Valley and Samana Judaea These latter are 
slightly taller, more heavily built, and have a broader 
head form Some authorities suggest that they are des- 
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cendants of the Canaanites, who may have originated far 
to the north-east, in the Zagros area. An Iranian racial 
affinity is thus implied — but this must be of very ancient 
date, as the Arabs west of the Jordan Valley have been 
settled in their present home for many thousands of years. 
Besides the two groups of Arabs there are also small colon- 


ies of Circassians from the Caucasus of Russia, who settled 
in Jordan as refugees during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries a.d. 

Arabic is spoken everywhere, except in a few Circassian 
villages, and owing to the contacts with Britain some 
English is understood in the towns. 


HISTORY 


Jordan, as an independent State, is a twentieth-century 
development. Before then it was seldom more than a 
rugged and backward appendage to more powerful king- 
doms and empires, and indeed never had any separate 
existence. In Biblical times the area was covered roughly 
by Gilead, Ammon, Moab and Edom, and the western 
portions formed for a time part of the kingdom of Israel. 
During the sixth century b.c. the Arabian tribe of the 
Nabataeans established their capital at Petra in the south 
and continued to preserve their independence when, during 
the fourth and third centuries, the northern half was incor- 
porated into the Seleucid province of Syria. It was under 
Seleucid rule that cities like Philadelphia (the Biblical 
Rabbath Ammon and the modern Amman) and Gerasa 
(now Jerash) rose to prominence. During the first century 
b.c. the Nabataeans extended their rule over the greater 
part of present-day Jordan and Syria; they then began to 
recede before the advance of Rome, and in a.-d. 105-6 
Petra was incorporated into the Roman Empire. The lands 
east of the Jordan shared in a brief blaze of glory under the 
Palmyrene sovereigns Odenathus (Udaynath) and Zenobia 
(al-Zabba’) in the middle of the third century a.d., and 
during the fifth and sixth centuries formed part of the 
dominions of the Christian Ghassanid dynasty, vassals of 
the Byzantine Empire. Finally, after fifty years of anarchy 
in which Byzantine, Persian and local rulers intervened, 
Transjordania was conquered by the Arabs and absorbed 
into the Islamic Empire. 

For centuries nothing more is heard of the country; it 
formed normally a part of Syria, and as such was generally 
governed from Egypt. From the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it was included in the Ottoman vilayet of Damascus, 
and remained in a condition of stagnation until the out- 
break of the Great War in 1914. European travellers and 
explorers of the nineteenth century rediscovered the 
beauties of Petra and Gerasa, but otherwise the desert 
tribes were left undisturbed. Even the course of'the war 
in its early stages gave little hint of the upheaval that was 
to take place in Jordan’s fortunes. The area was included 
in the zone of influence allocated to Britain under the 
Sykes-Picot Treaty of May 1916, and Zionists held that it 
also came within the area designated as a Jewish National 
Home in the promise contained in the Balfour Declaration 
of November 1917. Apart from these somewhat remote 
political events the tide of war did not reach Jordanian 
territory until the capture of Ac[aba by the Arab armies 
under Faisal, the third son of King Hussein of the Hijaz, 
in July 19x7. A year later, in September 1918, they shared 
in the final push north by capturing Amman and Deraa. 

The end of the war thus found a large area, which inclu- 
ded almost the whole of present-day Jordan, in Arab hands 
under the leadership of Faisal. To begin with, the territory 
to the east of the River Jordan was not looked on as a 
separate unit. Faisal, with the assistance of British officers 
and Iraqi nationalists, set up an autonomous government 
in Damascus, a step encouraged by the Anglo-French 
Declaration of November 7th, 1918, favouring the estab- 
lishment of indigenous governments in Syria and Iraq. 


Arab demands, however, as expressed by Faisal at the 
Paris Peace Conference in January 1919, went a good deal 
further in claiming independence throughout the Arab 
world. This brought them sharply up against both French 
and Zionist claims in the' Near East,' and when in March 
1920 the General Syrian Congress in Damascus declared 
the independence of Syria and Iraq, with Faisal and Abdul- 
lah, Hussein’s second son, as kings, the decisions were de- 
nounced by France and Britain. The following month the 
San Remo Conference awarded the Palestine Mandato to 
Britain, and thus separated it effectively from Syria 
proper, which fell within the French share. Faisal was 
forced out of Damascus by the French in July and left the 
country. • * » 


THE KINGDOM OF TRANSJORDAN 


The position of Transjordania was not altogether clear 
under the new dispensation. After the withdrawal of Faisal 
the British High Commissioner informed a meeting of 
notables at Es Salt that the British Government favoured 
self-government for the territory with British advisers. In 
December 1920 the provisional frontiers of the Mandato 
were extended eastwards by Anglo-French agreement so 
as to include Transjordania within the Palestine Mandate, 
and therefore presumably within the provisions regarding 
the establishment of a Jewish National Home. Yet another 
twist of policy came as the result of a conference in Cairo in 
March 1 921 attended by Winston Churchill, the new British 
Colonial Secretary, Abdullah, T. E. Lawrence and Sir 
Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner for Palestine. At thii 
meeting it was recommended that Faisal should be pro- 
claimed King of Iraq, while Abdullah was persuaded to 
stand down in his favour by the promise of an Arab admin- 
istration in Transjordania. He had in fact been in effec- 
tive control in Amman since his arrival the previous winter 
to organise a rising against the French in Syria. This project 
he now abandoned, and in April 1921 was officially recog- 
nised as dr. facto ruler of Transjordan. The final draft of the 
Palestine Mandate confirmed by the Council of the League 
of Nations in July 1922 contained a clause giving the 
Mandatory Power considerable latitude in the administra- 
tion of the territory east of the Jordan. On the basis of this 
clause a memorandum was approved' in the following 
September expressly excluding Transjordan from the 
clauses relating to the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home, and although many Zionists continued to press for 
the reversal of this policy, the country thenceforth re- 
mained in practice separate from Palestine proper. 


Like much of the post-war boundary delineation, tbs 
borders of the new state were somewhat arbitrary. Thougn 
they lay mainly in desert areas they frequently cut across 
tribal areas and grazing grounds with small respect jo 
tradition. Of the three or four hundred thousand mna 1- 
tants only about a fifth were town-dwellers, and these con- 
fined to four small cities ranging in population from 3 °-° 
to 10,000. Nevertheless Transjordan’s- early yeara 
destined to be comparatively peaceful. On May 15^ *9 3 < 
Britain formally recognised Transjordan as an indepen e 
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constitutional State under the rule of the Amir Abdullah 
with British tutelage, and with the aid of a British subsidy 
Vt was possible to make some slow progress towards deve- 
lopment and modernisation A small but efficient armed 
force, the Arab Legion, was built up under the guidance ol 
Peake Pash a and later Glubb Pasha this force distinguished 
itself particularly during the Iraqi rebellion of May 1941 
in a lightning dash across the Syrian Desert It also played 
a significant role in the fighting with Israel during 1948 
Other British advisers assisted In the development of 
health services schools and so on 

The Amir Abdullah very nearly became involved in the 
fall of his father, King Hussein, m 1914 It was in Amman 
cn March 5th, 1914, that the latter proclaimed Caliph, 
and during the subsequent fighting with Ibn Sa ud Wah 
habi troop3 penetrated into Transjordanian territory They 
subsequently w ithdrew to the south, and in J une 1925 after 
the abdication of Hussein's eldest son All Abdullah for- 
mally incorporated Ma'an and Aqaba within his do m i n ions. 
The move was not disputed by the new ruler of the Hi; a* 
and Najd and thereafter the southern frontier of Trans- 
jordan has -eroained unaltered 

TREATY WITH BRITAIN 

In February 1928a treaty was signed with Great Britain 
granting a still larger measure of independence, though 
reserving for the advice of a British Resident such matters 
as financial policy and foreign relations The same treaty 
provided for a constitution, and this was duly promulgated 
in April r<yzS, the first Legislative Council meeting a year 
later In January ton a supplementary agreement was 
added permitting Transjordan to appoint consular repre- 
sentatives in Arab countries and in May 1939 Britain 
agreed to the conversion of the Legislative Council into a 
regular Cabinet with ministers is charge of specified depart- 
ments The outbreak ot war delayed farther advances 
towards independence, but this was finally achieved 10 
name at least by the Treaty of London of March 22nd. 
1946 On the following Blay 25th Abdullah was proclaimed 
king and a new constitution replaced the now obsolete one 
of 1928 

Transjordan was not slow in taking her place In the 
Community of nations In 1947 King Abdullah signed 
treaties with Turkey and Iraq and applied for membership 
of the United Nations this last, however, was thwarted by 
the Russian veto and by lack of American recognition of 
Transjordan s status as an independent nation In March 
X948 Britain agreed to the signing of a new treaty in 
which virtually the only restrictive clauses related to 
military and defence matters Britain was to have tertaia 
peace-time military privileges, including the maintenance 
of airfields and communications transit facilities and co- 
ordination of training methods She was also to provide 
economic and social aid 

Transjordan had, however, not waited for independence 
wfore making her weight felt in Arab affairs In the Middle 
East She had not been very active before the war, and, in 
fact her first appearance on the international scene was in 
May 1939 when Transjordanian delegates were invited to 
rae Round Table Conference on Palestine in London 
Transjordan took part in the preliminary discussions during 
*943 and 1944 that led finally to the formation of the Arab 
League m March 1945 and was one of the original members 
01 that League During the immediately following years )t 
seemed possible that political and dynastic differences 
would be forgotten in this common effort for unity Under 
the stresses and strains of 1948 however, the old contra 
dictions began to reappear Abdullah had long favoured the 
project of a * Great-r Syria that is, the union o! Trans- 
jordan, Syria and Palestine, as a step towards the final 
unification of the Fertile Crescent bv the inclusion of Iraq 


This was favoured on dynastic grounds by various parties 
in Iraq, and also by some elements in Syna and Palestine 
On the other hand it met with violent opposition from many 
Syrian nationalists, from the rulers of Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia — neither of whom were disposed to favour any 
strengthening of the Hashemite house— and of course from 
the Zionists and the French It is in the light of these con- 
flicts of interest that developments subsequent to the 
establishment ol the State of Israel must be seen 

FORMATION OF ISRAEL 

On May J^th-r^th, 1948, British troops were withdrawn 
into the port of Haifa as a preliminary to the final evacua- 
tion of Palestine territory, the State of Israel was pro- 
claimed, and Arab armies entered the former Palestinian 
territory from ail sides Only those from Transjordan 
played any significant part 10 the fighting, and by the time 
that major hostilities ceased in July they had succeeded in 
occupying a considerable area The suspicion now inevit- 
ably arose that Abdullah was prepared to accept a fmt at 
compU and to negotiate with the Israeli authorities for a 
formal recognition of the existing military boundaries 
Moreover, wheTeas the other Arab countries refused to 
accept any other move that implied a tacit recognition of 
the jiotiis 9110 — such as the resettlement of refugees — 
Transjordan seemed to be following a different line In 
September 1948 an Arab government was formed at Gaza 
under Egyptian tutelage, and this was answered from the 
Transjordanian side by the proclamation in December at 
Jericho of Abdullah as King of All Palestine In the follow- 
ing April the country's name was changed to Jordan and 
three Palestinians were included in the Cabinet. In the 
meantime armistices were being signed by all the Arab 
countries, including Jordan, and on January 31st, 1949 / 
Jordan had at last been recognised by the United States 

On the three major problems confronting the Arab States 
in their dispute with Israel Jordan continued to differ more 
or less openly with her colleagues She refused to agree to 
the Internationalisation of Jerusalem, she initiated plans for 
the resettlement of the Arab refugees, and she showed a 
disposition to accept as permanent the armistice frontiers 
In April 1950. after rumours of negotiations between 
Jordan and Israel, the Arab League Conned in Cairo sue 
ceeded in getting Jordan’s adherence to resolutions for- 
bidding negotiations with Israel or annexation of Pales 
tinian territory Nevertheless in the same month elections 
were held In Jordan and Arab Palestine, the results of which 
encouraged Abdullah formally to annex the latter territory 
on Aprd 24th, 1 950 This step was immediately recognised 
by Britain 

At the meeting of the Arab League that followed, Egypt 
Jed the opposition to Jordan, who found support however, 
from Iraq The decisions reached by the Council were in- 
conclusive, but thereafter Jordan began to drift away from 
Arab League policy Jordan supported the United Nations 
policy over Korea, in contradistinction to the other Arab 
states, and signed a Point Four agreement with the United 
States in March 1951 Though there was at the same time 
constant friction between Jordan and Israel the unified 
opposition of the Arab States to the new Jewish State 
seemed to have ended, and inter-Arab differences were 
gaining the upper hand 

ABDULLAH ASSASSINATED 

On July 20th, 1951 . King Abdullah was assassinated in 
Jerusalem Evidence brought out at the trial of those impli- 
cated in the plot showed that the murder was as much ns 
anything a protest against his Greater Syria policy, and it 
was significant that Egypt refused to extradite some of those 
convicted Nevertheless the stability of the young Jordan- 
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ian State revealed itself in the calm in which the King’s 
eldest son Talal succeeded to the throne, and the peaceful 
elections held shortly afterwards. In January 1952 a new 
constitution was promulgated. Even more significant, per- 
haps, was the dignity with which, only a year after his 
accession. King Talal, whose mental condition had long 
been giving cause for anxiety, abdicated in favour of his 
son, Hussein, still a minor. In foreign policy Talal had 
shown some signs of a reaction against his father’s ideas in 
favour of a rapprochement with Syria and Egypt, one step 
being Jordan’s signature of the Arab Collective Security 
Pact which she had failed to join in the summer of 
I95°- 

This policy was continued during the reign of his son, 
King Hussein, notably by the conclusion of an economic 
and financial agreement with Syria in February 1953, and 
a joint scheme for the construction of a dam across the 
Yarmuk River to supply irrigation and hydro-electric 
power. At the same time Hussein maintained the family 
ties with Iraq, state visits being exchanged with King 
Faisal II immediately after the lormer’s formal accession 
in May 1953. 

During the year there was a recrudescence of trouble 
along the frontier with Israel. A temporary agreement 
reached under U.N. auspices in June seemed to have eased 
matters, but in October an Israeli attack on the Jordanian 
village of Qibya aroused violent emotions in the Arab 
countries. In March, 1954, the position was reversed with 
an Arab attack on an Israeli bus in the Scorpion Pass, an 
incident that led to a temporary breakdown in the truce 
arrangements and to a series of further frontier violations. 
Another problem that still remained unsolved was the 
j elaborate scheme sponsored by the United States for the 
sharing of the Jordan waters between Jordan, Iraq, Syria 
and Israel, which could make no progress in the absence 
of political agreement. In May, amid mounting tension, 
the cabinet of Fawzi al-Mulqi resigned, and a new govern- 
ment was formed by Tawfiq Abu’l-Huda, which was re- 
organised on October 25th, 1954, after the elections of 
October 16th. 

During December a financial aid agreement was signed 
in London with the United Kingdom, and the opportunity 
was taken to discuss the revision of the Anglo- Jordanian 
Treaty of 1946. Agreement over this was not possible owing 
to British insistence that any new pact should fit into a 
general Middle East defence system. In May 1955 Abu’l- 
Huda was replaced by Sa’id al-Mufti, while an exchange of 
state visits with King Sa’ud hinted at a rapprochement 
with Saudi Arabia. Nevertheless, in November Jordan 
declared its unwillingness to adhere either to the Egyptian- 
Syrian-Saudi Arabian bloc or to the Baghdad Pact. 

DISMISSAL OF GLUBB PASHA 

On December 15th, following a visit to General Sir. G. 
Templer, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sa’id al-Mufti 
resigned and was replaced by Hazza al-Majali, known to be 
in favour of the Baghdad Pact. The following day there 
were violent demonstrations in Amman, and on December 
20th Ibrahim Hashim became Prime Minister, to be 
succeeded on January 9th by Samir ar-Rifa’i. In February 
1956 the new Prime Minister visited Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia, and shortly after, his return, on 
March 2nd, King Hussein announced the dismissal of 
Glubb Pasha, commander-in-chief of the Jordanian armed 
forces, and replaced him by Major-General Radi 'Annab. 
The Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian bloc at this juncture 
offered to replace the British financial subsidy to Jordan; 
but the latter was not in fact withdrawn, and King Hussein 
and the Jordanian government evidently felt that they 
had moved far enough in one direction, and committed 
themselves <to a policy of strict neutrality. In April, 


however, the King and the Prime Minister paid a visit to 
the Syrian President in Damascus, and in May Major- 
General Annab was replaced by his deputy, Lt.-Colonel Al! 
Abu Nuwar, generally regarded as the leader of the move- 
ment to eliminate foreign influence from the Jordaniaj 
army and government. This coincided with the reappoint- 
ment of Sa'id al-Mufti as Prime Minister. During the same 
period discussions culminated in agreements for military 
co-operation between Jordan and Syria, Lebanon and 
Egypt, and in July Jordan and Syria formed an economic 
union. At the beginning of the same month al-Mufti was 
replaced by Ibrahim Hashim. i 

( 

RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL 

Meanwhile relations with Israel, including the problem 
of the Arab refugees, the use of Jordan waters, the defini- 
tion of the frontier, and the status of Jerusalem, continued 
to provide a standing cause for anxiety. Early in July 
there was a further series of frontier incidents, which lasted 
well into the autumn. October saw the development of 
military relations with Iraq; however a plan to move Iraqi 
troops into Jordan was stopped by the stiff reaction of the 
Israeli government. Tension between Jordan and Israel 
was further increased after the Israeli, British and French 
military action in Egypt. A new cabinet, headed by 
Suleiman Nabulsi, had taken office early in October, and 
new elections were followed by the opening of negotiations 
for the abrogation of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 1948, 
and the substitution of financial aid from the Arab coun- 
tries. At a conference held in Cairo on January 18th and 
19th, 1957, between King Sa'ud, King Hussein, President 
Nasser and the Syrian and Jordanian Prime Ministers, an 
agreement was signed providing for an annual payment of 
£E 12,500,000 (/i2, 800,000 sterling) to Jordan over the 
next ten years. Saudi Arabia and Egypt were each to con- 
tribute £E 5,000,000 and Syria £E 2,500,000. Owing to 
subsequent political developments, however, the shares 
due from Egypt and Syria were not paid. On March 13th, 
1957, an Anglo-Jordanian agreement was signed abro- 
gating the 1948 treaty, and by July 2nd the last British 
troops had left. In the meantime Nabulsi’s evident lean- 
ings towards the Soviet connection, clashing with the 
recently-enunciated Eisenhower doctrine, led to his breach 
with King Hussein and his resignation on April 10th. Two 
weeks of cabinet crises, demonstrations and riots preceded 
the formation of a new government under Ibrahim 
Hashim. All political parties were suppressed, and plans 
to establish diplomatic relations with Russia were 
dropped. Gen. Ali Abu Nuwar was removed from the 
post of Commander-in-Chief, and the United States 
announced its determination to preserve Jordan’s inde- 
pendence — a policy underlined by a major air-lift of arms 
to Amman in September in response to Syria’s alignment 
with the Soviet Union. In May Syrian ’troops serving under 
the joint Syro-Egypto-Jordanian command were with- 
drawn from Jordanian territory at Jordan’s request, and 
in June there was a partial rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Egypt. 

On January 18th, 1958, an agreement was rea ^’ e t <1 
between Israel and Jordan for the implementation of the 
1948 agreement on the Mount Scopus demilitarised zone. 

On February 14th, the merger of the Kingdoms of Iraq 
and Jordan in a federal union to be known as the Ara 
Federation was proclaimed in Amman by King Faisal 0 
Iraq and King Hussein. This new federation, made 1 
response to the formation of the United Arab Repubim 
fortnight before, was dissolved by decree of King Hussei 
on August 2nd, following the revolution in Iraq, oam 
Rifai became Prime Minister of Jordan in May, on 
resignation of Ibrahim Hashim who took up the 
ment of Vice-Premier in the short-lived Arab Federa 1 
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On July 22cd Ha shim was assassinated by the mob in 
Baghdad during the noting that followed the revolution 
On August nth Bedouin tribesmen from all parts of 
Jordan pledged their loyalty to King Hussein at a parade 
in Amman following the discovery of an armed conspiracy 
against the King and his government Thirteen persons 
were condemned to death by a military court m Amman 
for their part in the conspiracy 

British troops were flown to Amman from Cyprus on 
July jyth in response to an appeal by King Hussein They 
had all been withdrawn by the beginning of November — 
under U N ausp ces — and in the two years that followed 
Jordan settled down to a penod of comparativ e peace 
Hazza. al M&]ab succeeded ax Rila v as Prime Minister on 
May 6th 1959 Firm measures were taken against com 
monism and subversive activities (defence and internal 
security accounted for rather more than half of the 
1960-61 budget) and collaboration with the West was if 
anything encouraged by the country s isolation between 
Iraq Israel and the two halves of the United Arab Repub- 
lic American loans continued to am\e at the rate of 
about $50 000 000 a 3 ear and there was also technical 
aid of various kinds from Britain Western Germany and 
other countries An important development was the official 
opening of the port of Aqaba on the Red Sea virtually 
Jordan s only outlet 

King Hussein visited the Far East the United States 
and Britain m the spnng of 1959 and was in Europe in 
the following November In Apnl and Way i960 he 
toured Iran Turkey Morocco and W est and East Africa 
Relations with Jordan s Arab neighbours continued to be 
uneasy though diplomatic relations with the United 
Arab Republic broken ofl in July 1958 were resumed on 
August J6th 1959 Incidents on the Syrian border were 
almost as frequent as on the Israeli and there were no 
signs of a rapprochement with Iraq In January 1960 
both the King and the Prime Munster condemned the 
Arab leaders approach to the Palestine problem and 
m February Jordanian citizenship was offered to all Arab 
refugees who applied tor it On the others de of the balance 
sheet. King Hussein paid a flying visit to King Saud ill 
February i960 and in March strongly anti Zionist state 
meats appeared m the Jordanian press Nevertheless there 
seemed to be no change in the general position that 
Jordan wished for formal recognition of her absorption 
of the Palestinian territory west of the Jordan while the 
United Arab Republic and other Arab countries favoured 
the establishment of an independent Palestine Arab 
government 

On August zqth, iq6o the Jordanian Prime Minister* 
Hazza a! Majali was assassinated by the explosion of a 
time-bomb in his office Jordan waa quick to attribute 
the outrage to persons in the United Arab Republic A 
curfew was imposed but after a cabinet re-sbnffle com 
paratise stability was restored with Bah 1 at Talhouni as 
Prime Minister 

In the last few months of 1960 relations between Jordan 
and Iraq gradually wnptoved culminating in December 
m tlie resumption of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. 


There were also signs of some relaxing of the tension 
between Jordan and the United Arab Republic with an 
exchange of letters between King Hussein and President 
zvasserdonngtho first half of 1961 In September however 
Jordan was quick to recognise the independent status of 
rf? . . , ln tlw following month relations with the 
United Arab Republic were broken off 
United States aid continued to reach Jordan on a sub- 
stantial scale and relations with tbe United States were 
(orther strengthened by the visit of King Hussein to New 
rork in October i960 when he addressed the United 


Nations Assembly and talked Vnth President EisenbO’* 61 ' 
and by a trade agreement in February 1961 

INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Tbe calm and even enthusiasm with which the l£* n | 3 
marriage to an English girl in May 1961 was received by 
the Jordanian population was generally seen as a sigh of 
the strength of the Throne 

The King visited Morocco and Saudi Arabia ifl Hie 
summer of 1962 and subsequently conversations ' vere 
begun with the latter with a view to improving relaHons 
Meanwhile m January 1961 Wasfl A1 Tall had taken over 
the premiership and in December after the compteti oa of 
elections the formation of political parties was once °5 a - ln 
permitted 

Mr A1 Tall s government was short lived In MarcbJ963 
he was replaced by Samir Rifai a nominee of the King 
But shortly after the news of a plan to federate ESYP { 
Syria and Iraq noting broke out against Mr Rifai w ho 
resigned on Apnl 20th after only twenty three daY 3 in 
office A transitional government was appointed b f *he 
King with the task of dissolving the Lower Housi 5 hn° 
holding new elections these were duly held in July when 
tbe caretaker government of Sharif Husam bin Nasi* tbe 
long s great uncle was confirmed in office Tbe relaxes 
tension at home was followed by a conciliatory policy 
abroad In January 1964 King Hussein himself repre$ e dted 
Jordan at the Cairo conference held to discuss joint/Mab 
measures to deal with the Jordan waters dispute which nad 
flared up again with the rumour of Israeli plans to take 
unilateral action in the continued absence of any in ter 
national agreement The opportunity was taken to r* sum * 
diplomatic relations between Jordan and the Umted Arab 
Republic 

In July 1964 King Hussein demonstrated his personal 
control over the government when Husain bin Kasir 
resigned and Bahyat Talhouni was asked to take over 
once again Talhouni who had previously been head pfthe 
Royal Cabinet and the official representative of the King 
since the Arab summit conference in January 1964 stated 
that his government would work m accordance with the 
spirit of tbe Arab summit conference and based on King 
Hussein s instruction Also tfl July Jordan recognise?! the 
Republican regime In the Yemen and relations with the 
United Arab Repnhtic were improved by an exchaOK® of 
visits between the U A R First Vice President Abdul 
Hakim Amer and King Hussein In August Jordan 
signed the Arab Common Market agreement afld in 
September Vne Y*ing auenQeh the hrah 'Summit 
ference m Alexandria at which the problem of the Jordan 
waters was one of the main topics oi discussion Talhouni 
resigned in February 1965 and was replaced by Wasfi 
al Tall somo relaxation of political restnctions was to be 
noted. In Apnl a constitutional uncertainty was resolved 
with the nomination of the King a brother Hassid as 
Crown Prince the infant son of the formerly British 
Princess Muna was thus excluded 

Economic and commercial developments were the hey 
note of these years with contacts of various kinds with 
the Umted Kingdom the USA France Italy Denmark 
Yugoslavia Japan Pakistan and Ethiopia During *965 
plans were drawn up for tbe reactivation of tbe Hyax 
Railway with British contractors A contract for the 
construction of the Mukha ba dam on the Yarmuk River 
was awarded i a September 1965 to an Egyptian firm The 
mam problem of the Jordan watere remained unsaved 
as did relations in general with Israel in May 1965 Jordan 
in common with nine other Arab states broke off d plo^mtic 
relations with West Germany as a protest against the 
latter s establishment of relations with Israel 



JORDAN- 

WAR WITH ISRAEL 

During the latter part of 1966 Jordan’s foreign relations 
became increasingly worsened by the -widening breach with 
Syria. Charges and counter-charges were made of plots to 
subvert each other’s governments, and while the U.A.R. 
and the U.S.S.R. supported Syria, Jordan looked for back- 
ing to Saudi Arabia and the U.S. This situation made it 
increasingly difficult for Jordan’s relations with Israel to 
be regularized. In July 1966 Jordan suspended support for 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, accusing its secre- 
tary Shukairy of pro-Communist activity, and this move 
was copied by Tunisia in October. In November an Israeli 
reprisal raid aroused bitter feeling in Jordan and elsewhere. 
While Jordan introduced conscription and Saudi Arabia 
promised military aid, Syria and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization called on the Jordanians to revolt against 
King Hussein. Negotiations to implement the resolution 
of the Supreme Council for Arab Defence that Iraqi and 
Saudi troops should be sent to Jordan to assist in her 
defence broke down in December. This was followed by 
clashes on the Jordan/Syria frontier, by P.L.O. -sponsored 
bomb outrages in Jordan (resulting in the closure of the 
P.L.O. headquarters in Jerusalem), and by worsening 
relations between Jordan and the U.A.R. and a ban by 
the latter on aircraft carrying British and American arms 
to Jordan. In retaliation Jordan withdrew recognition of 
the Sallal regime in Yemen, and boycotted the next meet- 
ing of the Arab Defence Council. On March 5th Wash 
al-Tall resigned and was succeeded by Sharif Hasan b. Nasir 
at the head of an interim government. In May, King 
Hussein paid a state visit to Iran. 

As the prospect of war with Israel drew nearer, King 
Hussein composed his differences with Egypt, and per- 
sonally flew to Cairo to sign a defence agreement. Jordanian 
troops, together with those of the U.A.R., Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia, went into action immediately on the outbreak of 
hostilities in June. By the end of the six days’ war, how- 
ever, all Jordanian territory west of the River Jordan had 
been occupied by Israeli troops, and a steady stream of 
west-bank Jordanians began to cross the River Jordan to 
the east bank. Estimated at between 150,000 and 250,000 
persons, they swelled Jordan’s refugee population and pre- 
sented the government with intractable social and economic 
problems. In August, although Jordan had reached no 
settlement with Israel, a small percentage of the refugees 
were enabled to return to the west bank under an agree- 
ment mediated by the International Red Cross, By June 
1968 about 105,000 of the new refugees remained in 
temporary camps. Jordan had so far refused to ask 
UNRWA to extend its mandate to the refugees of the 
June war. 

King Hussein formed a nine-man Consultative Council 
in August 1967, composed of former premiers and 
politicians of varying sympathies, to meet weekly and to 
participate in the "responsibility of power". Later a 
Senate was formed consisting of fifteen representatives 
from the inhabitants of the West Bank area, and fifteen 
from eastern Jordan. Several changes of government took 
place. Saad Jumaa had succeeded as Prime Minister on 
April 23rd, 1967, after general elections, and on July 15th, 
after first resigning, was entrusted with the formation of a 
new cabinet. On October 7th, however, he resigned again, 
and was succeeded by Bahjat Talhouni; a feature of this 
reconstruction was that the King took over personal 
command of.the country’s armed forces. King Hussein was 
also active in the diplomatic field, visiting Britain, the 
United States, France, Italy, Turkey, Pakistan and the 
U.S.S.R. to gain sympathy and support for his country's 
cause. U.S. arms shipments to Jordan were resumed on 
February 14th, 1968. 

Meanwhile the uneasy situation along the frontier with 
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Israel persisted, aggravated by the deteriorating economic 
situation in the country. Reprisal actions by Israel after 
numerous commando raids directed against her authority 
in Jerusalem and the West Bank and operating from 
Jordanian territory culminated in a major attack in March 
with the object of destroying an alleged guerrilla camp at 
Karameh. Further major attacks were made at Irbid and 
Essalt in June and August respectively; following the 
latter attack, Jordan appealed for United Nations inter- 
vention. In. June 1969 Israeli commandos blew up the 
diversion system of the Ghor Canal, Jordan’s principal 
irrigation project. 


THE GUERRILLA CHALLENGE 

The instability? in Amman is reflected in the short life 
of all Jordanian cabinets since the 1967 war — it is rare 
for one to remain unchanged for more than three months. 
A careful balance has to be struck between the Palestinians 
and the King’s traditional supporters; in the new cabinet 
announced after the June 1970 crisis, Palestinians were 
given more of the key ministries, including that of the 
Interior; Abdul Moniem Rifai, Jordan’s senior diplomat, 
became Prime Minister for the second time. The Jordanian 
army remains loyal to the King and his government, but 
it is mainly recruited from the Bedouin who have little 
in common with the Palestinians. 

The main factor in Jordan’s internal politics since the 
war has been the rivalry between the official government 
and the guerrilla organizations, principally A 1 Fatah. 
These organizations have gradually assumed effective 
control of the refugee camps and command widespread 
support amongst the Palestinian majority? of Jordan’s 
present population; they are also thought to receive arms 
and training assistance from other Arab countries, particu- 
larly Syria, and finance from tire oil-rich Gulf states. Some 
camps have become commando training centres; the 
younger occupants of these, almost all unemployed, 
welcome the sense of purpose and relief from idleness and 
boredom that recruitment into a guerrilla group offers. 
The fedayeen movement has virtually become a state 
within a state. Its leadership has stated that "We have no 
wish to interfere in the internal affairs of Jordan provided 
it does not place any obstacles in the way of our struggle 
to liberate Palestine”; in practice, however, its popularity 
and influence represent a challenge to the government, 
whilst its actions attract Israeli reprisals that do serious 
damage to the East Bank, now the only fertile part of 
Jordan, and generally reduce the possibilities of a peace 
settlement on which Jordan’s long-term future depends. 

A major confrontation between the two forces occurred 
in November 1968 , after massive demonstrations in Amman 
on the anniversary? of the Balfour Declaration. Extensive 
street fighting broke out between guerrillas and the army, 
and for a short period a civil war seemed possible, but botn 
sides soon backed down. Some sources attributed the 
trouble to the government’s attempt (subsequently 
abandoned) to disarm the refugee camps; others pomte 
out that small extremist groups had led the figntmg, 
which was discouraged by the more responsible A 1 lata 
leadership. Similar confrontations followed in February 
arid June 1970, and on both occasions the government wa 
forced to y?ield to Palestinian pressures. In February 
cabinet soon had to abandon an attempt to restrict 
carrying of arms by guerrillas; the most serious crisis 0 
place in June, when a week’s fighting in Amman an 
surrounding district resulted in an estimated 100 aea ■ 
an assassination attempt on the King ami a P 
evacuation of the Western community in the capi • 
King Hussein and Yassir Arafat, the A 1 Fatah e 
(whose own position was threatened by the rise 01 
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extremist groups la Jordan) jointly drew up and signed 
aa agreement redefining their respective spheres of 
influence The guerrillas appear to have granted little or 
nothing but Hussein was forced to dismiss his Commander 
in Chief and a cabinet minister — both relatives — who were 
regarded as the leaders of the anti fedayeeti faction 
which remained strong amongst the Bedouin sheikhs 
Despite the agreement the tension between the govern 
ment and the guerrillas continued aggravated by oppo- 
sition to the government s concessions from hard line 
army officers 

A new and dangerous stage in the relations bets* ccn the 
two sides m Jordan was reached in J uly with the acceptance 
by the government of the \mcncan peace proposals for 
the Middle East The guerrilla groups with few exceptions 
rejected these and as the cease-fire between the 0 IK 
and Israel came into operation on August 7th it was clear 
that the Jordanian Government was preparing for a full 
scale confrontation with them The top command of the 
army was strengthened and measures were taken to bolster 
the defences of Amman At the same time there was 
fighting between some of the guerrillas themselves over 
altitudes to the Rogers plan 

Bitter fighting between gov eminent and guerrilla forces 
broke out at the end of August In the first part of Septem 
ber the violence was increased by two factors the assaasi 
nation attempt on King Ho win and the hijackings by 
PUP of four Western Airliners, The threat of inter 
vention on the side of the commandos by Iraq and Syria 
the transference of Libyan aid from the Jordanian govern- 
ment to the guerrillas a succession of cease-fire agreements 
between the two sides the release of «U but s* hostages 
taken from the aircraft to secure the release of J’aJrstwiin 
commandos held by Western governments none o! these 
developments were enough to prevent the escalation Into 
full civil war in the last half of the month and thousand* 
of deaths and injuries (Estimates of deaths up to the fin* 
week m October vary between 500 and 3 500) The coo 
tinned detention of an> hostages b> the 1 M IP was a 
direct challenge to the government* authority On 
September r6th a military cabinet was formed under 
Bng Muhammad Daoud — In any case martial Jaw had 
been in force since the end o! the June 1567 war — and 
immediately Field Marshal llnbis Mai all replaced as 
Commander fn-Chlef Lt Gen Mashour Ifaditha who had 
been sympathetic to the commandos and bad tried to 
restrain their severest opjxincnts In the army 

In the fighting that followed the guerrillas claimed full 
control In the north aided by Syrian forces and it was 
later revealed three battalions of the Palestine Liberation 
Army sent back by President Nasser from the Suer front- 
The Arab states generally appealed for an end to the 
fighting Libya threatened to interv enc and later broke oil 
diplomatic relations Kuwait stopped its aid to the 
government but the Iraqi troops stationed on the Laatern 
front against Israel notably failed to Intervene On the 
government side talks were held with the USA about 
direct military assistance— on what scale is not known 
oat there were rumours of a plan for joint American and 


Israeli intervention if Hussein looked in danger of being 
overthrown In the event such a dangerous widening of 
the Palestinian confrontation was avoided by the scale of 
the casualties in Jordan and by the diplomacy cd Arab 
beads of state (reinforced by President Nasser s reported 
threat to Intervene on the guerrillas behalf) who prevailed 
upon King Hussein and Vasslr Arafat to sign an agreement 
In Cairo on September 27th ending the war A follow up 
committee of three members was established under the 
Tunisian premier Bahi Ladgham to oversee the implement 
tatlon of the agreement The previous day a civilian 
cabinet had been restored under Ahmed Touqan Five 
military members were retained 

A definitive agreement v try Lav ourable to the liberation 
organisations was signed by Hussein and Arafat oa 
October ijtb but this proved to be simply the beginning 
of a phase of sporadic warfare between the two parties, 
punctuated by new agreements during which the com- 
mandos were gradually forced out ol Amman and driven 
from their positions in the north back towards the Syrian 
frontier At the end of October a new government Still 
containing three arxn> officers was formed under Wash 
TaL By January 1971 army moves against the Palestine 
guerrillas had become so blatant that Ladgham threatened 
to resign from the follow up committee and the U.A R , 
Syria and Alpena all Issued strong protests at the ] ordanian 
Government's attempt to liquidate the liberation 
movements All but two brigades of Iraqi troops were 
however withdrawn from Jordan 
By April the Jordanian Government seemed strong 
enough to set a deadline for the guerrillas withdrawal of 
their remaining men and heavy armaments from the 
capital Later in the month King Hussein was able to 
state that security * had been restored and to ban trado 
unions student unions and other organisations backed by 
the guerrillas Isolated outbreaks Of fighting between 
government and commando forces were still being reported 
from the north however More Important was the declare 
tion Issued on June 5th by seven commando organisations 
including cv cn the more moderate 1 atoh calling for tho 
overthrow of Hussein Ifowcicr it Was the Jordanian 
authorities who in July moved first to resolve the contest 
for political power in Jordan and the Jordanian army had 
destroyed the remaining guerrilla bases by the end of tho 
month Many guerrillas were Imprisoned others sought 
refuge in Israeli-occupied territory Other Arab states 
regarded the latest Jordanian moves critically and a 
conference was held in Tripoli to discuss the situation 
Since the disastrous losses In the June war the Jordanian 
armed forces hav e been largely re-equljiped by Britain and 
the U 5 (an offer of Soviet aid was refused) The most 
important Items were Jet fighters tanks and anti aircraft 
missiles designed to protect Jordan a airfields from tho 
Israeli Air Torce which hod hitherto enjoyed the freedom 
of the Jordan aloes — and used this freedom frequently In 
its raids on guerrilla camps and other installations Early 
in 1971 King Hussein was promised a large increase in 
American military assistance during the year 
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JORDAN — (Economic Survey) 

ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The fundamental fact about Jordan’s economy is that, 
like the country’s political life, it has twice been completely 
disrupted by war between the Arabs and the Israelis, first 
in 1948, and then in 1967. It is true that as one of the 
results of the war of 1948 Jordan acquired some 2,165 
square miles of new territory — the vast salient which juts 
out into Israel west of the River Jordan — but, in a matter 
of a few months, the country’s population increased more 
than threefold. In 1948, before the war broke out, the 
country’s population was perhaps 400,000. According to 
the latest estimate given by the United Nations Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, the population at the middle of 
1969 was 2,217,000. Similarly, the population of Amman, 
the capital, about 30,000 before the war of 1948, is accord- 
ing to the latest estimate in 1968, of the order of 450,000. 
The number of those living on the West Bank of the River 
Jordan in the territory acquired in 1948 was well over 
800,000. Most of this territory was occupied by the Israelis 
in 1967, but perhaps 200,000 of the inhabitants fled to 
non-occupied Jordan. The absorption of the refugees of 
1948 and of 1967 into Jordan’s economy has presented the 
country with problems for which few precedents could be 
found in modern times. 

The problem was accentuated by racial and other 
differences. The original inhabitants of Jordan before 1948 
ire re racially homogeneous, being mainly Bedouin from the 
desert, and were occupied for the most part in pastoral and 
even nomadic pursuits. The Palestinians were racially far 
more mixed, and many had a totally different background. 
Most of the 100,000 who then succeeded in establishing 
themselves in Jordan were traders and professional men, 
and had few affinities with the men of the desert. Then 
again, even if the many refugees were excluded, no less than 

450,000 of Jordan's population, or rather more than the 
country’s total population in 1948, were described as 
townsmen. Moreover, whereas an overwhelming majority 
of Jordan’s original population were Sunni Muslims, there 
were till 1967 180,000 Christians in the country. The 
diversity of the population therefore did not make it any 
easier to find a solution. 

All the same, as the result of stable government and a 
higher level of foreign aid per head of the population than 
that of any other country, Jordan had gone a long way 
towards adapting her economy to these difficulties before 
war broke out again in 1967, and the country’s gross domes- 
tic product had increased between 1959 and 1967 from 
J.D. 97 million to J.D. 194 million. But the loss of the west 
bank of the Jordan to Israel in the summer of 1967 created 
a whole series of new problems. For the result was the loss 
not only of some of Jordan’s richest agricultural land, but 
also of the important and ‘growing tourist industry, and of 
the large sums in foreign exchange received from the 
people who annually visited the old city of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, till 1967 in Jordanian territory. Some of the 
immediate problems brought by the war of 1967 were met 
by aid from Arab countries, but Jordan’s economic future 
in the long run will obviously depend on the nature of any 
settlement which may be reached with Israel. 

The area of the country till 1967, including the 2,165 
square miles of the West Bank territory', was about 25,000 
square miles, or about three-quarters of the size of England 
without Wales, and almost exactly that of the state of 
Indiana. A large part of it however consisted of desert 
which spreads eastwards from a narrow, fertile strip of 
country running south from the Syrian frontier to Ma’an, 
and probably no more than about 5 per cent of the 
country’s total area was cultivable. East of the Jordan 


river the country is mostly plateau, averaging about 

2.000 ft. above sea level. The climate is of the Medi- 
terranean variety, but, owing perhaps to the height above 
sea level, the extremes of heat and cold are greater than 
on the Levantine littoral. West of the Hejaz railway there 
is an abundant and fairly regular rainy season, beginning 
in October or November and ending in April, and following 
the same pattern as in Israel. East of the railway line the 
annual rainfall tends to decrease very rapidly. From May 
to September there is generally no rainfall at all. 

AGRICULTURE 

A great deal of work has been done recently by the 
statistical department of the Ministry of Economy to im- 
prove the country’s statistical services, including the pub- 
lication of quarterly bulletins and a yearbook of statistics. 
Nevertheless, the confusion into which the country’s 
economic life was thrown by the effects of the war of 1948 
made it hazardous to assess progress during the best part 
of the two decades which followed. The effects of the war 
of 1967 were similar. As a result, there are large gaps in 
the statistical apparatus. A census of agriculture was 
carried out in the autumn of 1953 by the government as a 
joint project with the United States Technical Co-operation 
Service of Jordan, and from the published results of this 
work it was possible to form some idea of the country’s 
current agricultural structure. According to the census, 
there were, for instance, only 92,000 agricultural holdings 
of 4 acres or more. Of these nearly half were between four 
and twenty acres, and nearly a quarter of the rest were 
between twenty and forty acres; there were only 22 holdings 
of 2,000 acres or more. It will therefore be seen that the 
size of the average holding was exceedingly small. 

A sharp distinction must be drawn between agricultural 
conditions on the two sides of the River Jordan. On the 
west, the land is poor but well farmed, and, largely 
because of the training the farmers received in the time oi 
the British mandate, every effort was made by terracing 
and similar means to prevent erosion or to diminish 
its effects. Most of the cultivable , land was cultivated, 
and about a third 1 of the area was sown to fruit and 
vegetables. On the East Bank, methods of fanning have 
been less developed, and much of the land has suffered 
severely from erosion. The shortage of capital has been an 
obstacle to extensive irrigation and even to terracing, and, 
though there is evidence that in ancient times the land 
supported a much larger population than it does today, 
further development depends on the realization of inter- 
national schemes of irrigation such as those referred to 
below. Generally speaking, stock-raising by the Bedouin 
is the principal occupation, and the overwhelming majority 
of settled farmers follow the hard life of subsistence 
agriculture. 

In the early 1960s there were noteworthy improvements 
in crop raising. At the end of 1966, for instance, there were 
over 2,000 tractors in use by the farmers, twice as many 
as in 1962, and five times as many as in 1956- Similarly m 
1966 the farmers bought a total of about 10,000. tons 01 
inorganic fertilizers, compared with 3,000 tons in I 9 & 2 - 
The early 1960s saw a series of poor cereal harvests caused 
by bad weather, but in good years the wheat harvest 
could be well over 200,000 tons, that of barley being abou 

70.000 tons or about 500,000 and 200,000 acres respectivel) . 
At the same time, a cereal crop of this size was far to 
small to feed the country, as the bulk of the grain necac 
by Jordan always had to be imported, the value of nou 
and grain imported amounting, in some years, to mo 
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tliaa the value of the whole of Jordan s exports. On the 
other hand ranch snccess was achieved between 1948 and 
1064 in the growing of fruit and vegetables particularly 
on the West Bank and tomatoes especially became an 
important article of export Other important crops were 
chickpeas lentils kersenneh peas and sesame On the 
West Bank there were manj olive groves and olive oil 
became another important export 
The loss of the West Bank had a disastrous effect on 
Jordan s agriculture and the almost continuous guerrilla 
warfare in 1969 and 1970 has made matters worse Thus 
according to statistics published by the Central Bank 
the wheat crop m 1970 has fallen to 54 000 tons barely a 
quarter of what might have been expected m a normal 
year before 1967 1 West the barley crop in 1970 was less 
than half The fall m the production of fruit and vegetables 
which were grown as stated mainly on the West Bank was 
equally severe According to the same source the produc 
turn of tomatoes fell between 1967 and 1970 from 179 000 
to 107 000 tons and that of other vegetables from 282 000 
tons to 55000 tons water melons from 1x8 000 tons to 
36 000 tons citrous fruit from 61 000 tons to 18 000 tons 
grapes from 72 000 tons to 19 000 tons and olives from 
6 j 000 tons to 28 000 tons It is significant that the volume 
of artificial fertilisers bought by the farmers in 1968 was 
2 800 tons compared with 10 000 tons in 1962 
Sheep and goats are the basis of Bedouin stockfarming 
and the number of cattle is a good deal smaller No 
doubt the importance of the goat to the Arab economy 
accounts for the deforestation of the country though there 
has been a great deal of uncontrolled felling particularly 
during World War I There are however still several 
Important forests particularly in the north around Ajlun 
and near Maan and since 1948 the government has 
attached special importance to their preservation and to 
reafforestation 


INDUSTRY 

As far as is known the country's mineral wealth is small 
though according to a recent survey there are possibilities 
of finding useful deposits of copper iron ore nickel and 
manganese An associated company of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company held a concession to prospect for oil but found 
none of any commercial importance When the concession 
was relinquished the government entered into an arrange- 
ment with Mr Edwin Pauley an independent United 
States oil producer which permitted him to undertake 
exploration covering a third of the country s area. Mr 
Pauley subsequently sold his rights to Phillips Petroleum 
Co though retaining a royalty interest in net profits 
Phdhps Petroleum however withdrew in i960 and in 
1964 a concession was granted to an American Mr John 
Mecom to prospect for oil During 1964 several wells were 
sunk though apparently without finding oil in commercial 
quantities and in 7966 the concession was surrendered 
In March 1968 a concession to explore for oil in the Wadi 
Sirhan area near the frontier with Saudi Arabia was 
granted to IN A a Yugoslav state oil concern and to 
the National Resources Authority (N R A ) a Jordanian 
state organization the two groups had equal shares in the 
concuss on In 1969 INA sold 30 per cent of its holding 
to lieminex a consortium of independent West German 
Oil companies In January 7971 INA and N R A 
announced that the exploration and drilling of the Wadi 
Sirhan area had sho vn encouraging ndications of the 
presence of oil 

Over half the shore of the Dead Sea lay in Jordan s 
territory and so did the factory of tho Palestine Potash 
Company which was destroyed fn the war of 1948 If 
capital could have been found to rebuild the plant valuable 


deposits of potash and bromine in the Dead Sea could have 
been exploited by Jordan as well as by Israel in 1965 the 
IBRD and the U S AID in conjunction with an American 
company agreed to make a loan of i6o million available 
for a project to develop these resources Rich beds of 
phosphates exist at Rusaifa a few miles north east of 
Amman and have been exploited since 1963 by a local 
company financed partly by the government phosphates 
constituting an important export. A new deposit of phos- 
phates estimated to amount to about 30 million tons was 
discovered in 1963 south of Amman in the Wadi Hasa area. 
In 1966 a contract for the exploitation of these deposits 
was awarded to American and Italian interests In 1970 
the country s total production of natural phosphates was 
939000 tons nearly five times the production of X956 
The Wadi Hasa valley which leans into the southern end 
of the Dead Sea appears to be comparatively rich in other 
minerals Gypsum is found in this area also manganese 
ore and here aga n the government has participated m a 
company formed to exploit the depos ts and plans to 
build a new plant there 

The absence of local fuel has restricted the development 
of industry and for many years local industries hardly 
existed except for a few small concerns manufacturing 
cigarettes and processing foodstuffs for instance, the 
clarified butter known as samneh The government has 
attempted to develop a small manufacturing industry in 
order to find work for the refugees from Palestine and with 
the help of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) established a Development Bank in 1951 to 
finance suitable enterprises and a good deal of progress 
has recently been made A cement factory was set up 
and the country s production increased from a monthly 
average of 31 000 tons in 1966 to 40 000 tons in 1969 but fell 
back to 32 000 tons in 1970 There are now small concerns 
canning fruit and vegetables making soap and matches 
and refining olive 01) The government also established a 
mineral oil refinery which came into operation m 1960 and 
is believed to have saved the country a large sum in foreign 
exchange producing about 446 000 tons of petroleum 
products in 1970 The Gulf of Aqaba abounds in fish and 
donng the Bnhsh mandate fish landed at Aqaba found 
a ready sale in Jerusalem and throughout Palestine in 
spite of transport difficulties The war of 1948 put an end 
to this but if capital w ere available a flourishing fishing 
industry might be developed 

One of the major obstacles to the development of 
Jordan s economy is tho difficulty of communication The 
only railway is tho single-track Hejaz line running from 
Damascus to Naqb Isbtar via Amman which is not of 
great economic importance Arrangements were made by 
the government for a Polish concern to repair and recon 
struct this railway, but political objections were raised and 
in 1956 the arrangements were cancelled However in 1963 
a contract worth £10 million was awarded by the govern 
wests of Saudi Arabia. Jordan and Syria for the recons true 
tion of the railway Before the outbreak of war m 1967 it 
was hoped that repairs would be completed some tune m 
1968 work has been resumed since the war 

The only port in the country is at Aqaba over 200 miles 
'by road from the capital and though there is a good road 
through Syria to Beirut the cost of taking goods by this 
route is heavy The government has therefore paid special 
attention to the improvement of such communications as 
there are A programme for the improvement of facilities 
at the port of Aqaba was completed in i960 By 1966 the 
port was handling an average of about 100 000 tons a 
month As a result of the war the monthly average has 
fallen year by year to 62 000 tons in 1969 and 3a 000 tons 
m 1970 However Aqaba is being extended to stimulate 
the entrepSt trade In 1958 a road from Amman to Jeru 
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salem was opened and in recent years mucli money has 
been spent on other roads, notably those from Aqaba to 
Ma'an and from Aqaba to Amman. Further road and rail 
development and the establishment of a ferry to Taba on 
the Egyptian side of the Gulf of Aqaba should increase 
the importance of the port. In 1966 Saudi Arabia exchanged 
a strip of shoreline south of the town for an equal area 
inland, and a UN consultant’s study recommended the 
development of this area for tourism, and the setting-up 
of a free port at Aqaba. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Bearing in mind the nature of the economic upheaval 
which overtook the country in 1948 and 1967, and the 
absence of any local industrial raw materials, it is hardly 
surprising that Jordan's economy should have required 
heavy financial assistance from abroad to make ends 
meet. The country's foreign trade, in particular, has 
followed an exceedingly unusual pattern. During the six 
years from 1951 to 1956, the average annual value of 
exports and re-exports amounted to J.D. 2.6 million. That 
of imports amounted to no less than J.D. 21 million, so 
that only an eighth of the value of the goods Jordan 
imported was paid for by the country’s exports. Great 
efforts were made to expand exports, and in 1966 they were 
valued at J.D. 10.4 million compared with J.D. 1.5 
million in 1951. Nevertheless the progress of the country’s 
development in this period was inevitably followed by a 
heavy increase in imports, which were valued in 1966 at 
J.D. 68.2 million compared with only J.D. 15.7 million in 
1951. The war of 1967 disrupted the country’s foreign 
trade less, perhaps, than might have been expected. The 
value of imports fell to J.D. 55.1 million in 1967, but 
recovered in the following year to J.D. 57.5 million, and 
in 1970 reached 67.7 million, roughly the level of 1966. The 
value of exports, on the other hand, has shown a slow but 
steady increase, to J.D. 11.3 million in 1967, J.D. 14.3 
million in 1968, J.D. 14.7 million in 1969, but falling to 
J.D. 1 1.9 million in 1970. 

In 1970 tomatoes, other vegetables and fruit together 
with similar foodstuffs accounted for no less than 48 per 
cent of the value of Jordan’s exports, according to figures 
published by the Central Bank, and raw materials, mainly 
phosphates, for another 40 per cent, so that the country’s 
export trade depends overwhelmingly on these items. By 
far the greatest proportion of Jordan’s exports used to be 
sold to Iraq, the Lebanon or Syria, which together absorbed 
as much as 89 per cent of Jordan’s exports in 1953. But 
by 1970 the proportion of her exports taken by all the 
other Arab countries had fallen to 70 per cent, with India 
taking another 11 per cent. A determined attempt was 
made in the late fifties by the U.S.S.R., China and the 
countries of Eastern Europe to increase their trade with 
Jordan, as with other countries of the Arab world. In 1953 
few goods of any kind appear to have been exported by 
Jordan to these countries. By 1961 exports to them 
amounted to 26 per cent of the total value of Jordan’s 
exports. Since then they have fallen, and the proportion 
in 1970 was 11 per cent. 

The import trade is naturally more varied. In most 
years the largest item consists of machinery, vehicles and 
other transport equipment, which in 1970 accounted for 
about 20 per cent of the total value of i imports, and cost 
alone more than the total value of exports in that year. 
Owing to the effects of the war and bad harvests, however, 
the main items of imports in 1970 consisted of foodstuffs, 
the value of which amounted to 27 per cent of the total, 
other consumer goods, mainly textiles, accounted for 
another 18 per cent. Imports of petroleum, mainly in the 
form of crude oil, amounted to 6 per cent of the total 
value. In 1970, 21 per cent of the value of Jordan’s imports 


came from the other Arab countries, followed by the 
countries of the' European Economic Community with 
18 per cent, the U.K. with 14 per cent, the U.S.A. with 
9 per cent and Japan with 8 per cent. China and the 
countries of Eastern Europe supplied together 14 per cent 

FINANCE 

The only important invisible export on current account 
has been the net earnings from the tourist trade and the 
net income from private donations, including those from 
religious, charitable and similar organizations. Until the 
war of 1967, Bethlehem and the old city of Jerusalem were 
in Jordanian territory. Many people came to visit them 
and sent money from abroad to help maintain the various 
foundations. By 1966, the number of tourists visiting the 
country annually was of the order of 150,000 from Western 
Europe and the U.S.A. and the net income from tourism 
had more than doubled since 1963, standing at J.D. 6.1 
million. It had fallen to J.D. 1.5 million, and by 1970 there 
was actually a deficit on travel account of J.D. 5.1 million, 
the number of tourists having fallen to 2,000 in 1969 and 
probably not much more in 1970, though many interesting 
ancient monuments such as Jerash and Petra remain in 
tlie country’s territory. There has been a similar fall in the 
net income from private donations etc., including payments 
from Tapline, the company which owns the oil pipeline 
from Dhahran to Sidon in the Lebanon, which crosses 
Jordan but was out of action for many months in 1970, 
though when throughput was resumed in 1971 Tapline 
agreed to increase its payments to Jordan from §4.5 
million to §7.2 million per annum. These invisible pay- 
ments do much to offset the heavy adverse balance of 
visible trade in normal conditions, but in 1970, when the 
adverse balance increased to over J.D. 55 million, the 
deficit on the current account of the balance of payments 
was even heavier than usual. For many years this deficit 
had been made good by capital imports and subventions of 
one kind or another from the U.K. and the U.S.A. Since 
the war of 1967, there have also been similar payments 
from Kuwait, Libya, and Saudi Arabia ( see below). These 
subventions have enabled the country’s exchange reserves 
to be maintained and even increased. In February 1971 
they stood at J.D. 89 million compared with J.D. 87 
million at the end of 1967. , 

As the country’s economy was, until 1956, mainly 
financed by the United Kingdom, it was natural that 
Jordan should be a member of the sterling area, and the 
Jordanian dinar 1 of 1,000 fils was held at parity with 
sterling until the devaluation of the pound in November 
1967. On this occasion, the dinar did not follow sterling, 
with, the result that the parity for sterling changed to 857 
fils to the £1, i.e. J.D. i=/i.i7p. For many years the 
currency was managed by a currency board on which the 
British were represented, and the cover for the note issue 
was held in sterling. In 1962 the government decided 
to set up a Central Bank to take charge of the note issue 
and the foreign exchange control. The currency in cir- 
culation increased between January 1953 and December 
1956 from J.D. 8.8 million to J.D. 16.8 million, and at the 
end of December 1970 stood at J.D. 97 million. The Arab 
Bank, which possesses branches in most of the countries 
that are members of the Arab League, has its head office in 
Amman, but the other commercial banks are British, 
namely National and Grindlays and the British Bant 0 
the Middle East. There is, however, a Development Ban 
of Jordan for long-term development and an Agriculture 
Bank, in both of which the government is interested. 

Up to the time of the abrogation of the Anglo-Jordanian 
Treaty in 1957, budgetary deficits were regularly ® a 
good by the United Kingdom which, in addition, P ai “ 
the cost of the Arab Legion. The total of the subvenn 
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and grants-in-aid thus made by the United Kingdom to 
Jordan in the yearn 1946 to 1956 'ras of the order of £80 
milli on With the termination of the Treaty regular pay 
ments by the United Kingdom came to an end for the time 
being The governments of Egypt Syna and Saudi Arabia 
thereupon -undertook to pay Jordan the sum which the 
country had hitherto been receiving from the United 
Kingdom but of the three governments only Saudi Arabia 
f ulfill ed its promise Although in J$5 & a draft agreement 
was signed in Damascus for an economic union between 
Syna and Jordan little if any progress in this direction 
was made in the following years On the other hand 
Jordan adhered to the Eisenhower Doctrine in 1937 
was thereupon promised grants by the United States 
Subsequently the United Kingdom also resumed making 
grants and’ the budget continued to be supported by 
grauts-in aid from these two countries However aid from 
the United States which in 1963-64 had been as high as 
$37 5 million was gradually reduced 

A completely new situation was created by the war of 
1967 This was tecogmred by the Arab rulers meeting 
at Khartoum early in August 1967 at which it was 
decided that Kuwait Libya and Saudi Arabia would 
between them pay to Jordan the sum of U S Jtia million 
(£47 million at Jr 40 to the £) in quarterly instalments 
continuing until the effects of the aggression are elirm 
nated The quarterly payments began in October 1967 
Additional aid from Abu Dhabi and Saudi Arabia 
amounting to £5 800 000 and £15 million respectively was 
also promised- The Saudi aid was specifically for military 
equipment Largely because of the war of 1967 there has 
been a noteworthy increase in expenditure from something 
of the order of J D 70 million immediately before the 
war to an estimated total of J D 88 milli on for 1970 of 
which just under half is for defence Receipts for 1970 
were estimated at J D 84 million of which J D 34 million 
consisted of domestic revenue about two- thirds coming 
from indirect taxation A further JJ> 12 million was to 
be found by aid and development loans and the balance 
of J D 38 million took the form of aid from the Arab 
countries mentioned above direct budgetary support from 
the U S.A. and the U K having ceased altogether Thus 
some 60 per cent of the expenditure of the state was to be 
found from abroad- Howes er during the autumn of 1970 
payments due from Libya and Kuwait were temporarily 
suspended because of the disturbances m the country 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

It would no doubt be an exaggeration to say that the 
war of 1967 had wrecked the various attempts made 
daring the preceding two decades to improve the country s 
standard of living and to create a workable economy 
But equally it would be a senous understatement to 
describe the economic effects of the war as merely a grave 
setback It is true that there was for a time something of 
an economic recovery since 1967 but it has necessarily 
been, limited and the disturbances of 1970 made matters 
worse The fact remains that much of the planning and the 
develimment of the years before 1967 has been fnistrated 
and the value of the rest will clearly depend to a large 
extent on the nature of the ultimate settlement and on 
how many years elapse before it takes place But in the 
meantime a summary of what was planned and what was 
achieved before the Summer of 1967 is perhaps of interest 
From the end of the wax of 19,58 the most important 
ana certainly the most heartbreaking task for the authori 
■^ or ^ al1 was of looking after the refugees from 
iraiestine who even in 1962 amounted to some 600 000 
aws was something quite beyond the means of Jordan s 
own public finances and the ultimate responsibility was 


accordingly assumed by UNRWA which for several 
years paid something like J D 5 million by 1970 reduced 
to J D 3 3 million per annum for rations distributed to 
the refugees and was itself probably the largest employer 
of labour m the country with perhaps some 2 500 on its 
payroll Only about 150000 of the refugees lived in 
organized camps and the others found shelter where they 
could rationing presented a senous problem because a 
death in the family naturally reduced the number of 
ration cards a family could present and a birth increased 
it. The ultimate purpose of UNRWA was to resettle the 
refugees of Jordan An obstacle to this was the natural 
reluctance of the refugees to surrender their claims to 
eventual repatriation to their old homes by starting a new 
life in another country' This feeling was played on by 
propaganda from Egypt and elsewhere suggesting that 
perhaps the refugees might not have long to wait before 
they could return 

In the 'meantime a development board was set up in 
1952 with a British secretary general and a representative 
of the United States "Point Four organisation to plan, the 
country s economic development The board was financed 
by annual grants from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States The money was spent on small-3cale 
projects such as irrigation and terracing advances to 
co-operative societies the development of the production 
of potash and phosphates and the imorovement of com 
mumcations as already mentioned The development 
board was responsible for a great deal of useful work but 
with the abrogation of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty it 
could hardly be expected to operate on a smular scale as 
in the past 

All the experts are agreed that no teal progress can be 
made in developing the country 9 economy without the 
realisation of some far reaching plan for bringing as much 
as possible of the desert into cultivation by irrigation Any 
aneh plan involves the better use of the waters of the 
River Jordan and of the Yannuk, which flows into that 
nver a little to the south o! Lake Tiberias and forms the 
frontier between Syria and Jordan The difficulty is 
therefore that quite apart from the large sums of money 
that would be required the agreement of the npanan 
states Is a prerequisite An attempt to avoid this difficulty 
was made in 1951 by a plan worked out by Sir Murdoch 
MacDonald the consulting engineer for the Jordan govern 
ment His plans were subsequently superseded by a 
scheme prepared by American experts employed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Their scheme developed 
into what was known as the Johnston Plan after Mr 
Enc Johnston for several years the special representative 
of President Eisenhower for this area The plan was 
originally presented to the Arab states by Mr Johnston 
in October 1953 It involved among other things the 
diversion of the Yannuk into Lake Tibenas the draining 
of the Huleh marshes which till 1967 were partly in Israeli 
and partly in Syrian territory the raising of the level of 
Lake Tibenas the construction of two canals east and west 
of the River Jordan and the generation of hydro-electnc 
power by throwing a dam across the Yannuk The cost of 
the whole scheme was estimated in 1933 to be about $135 
million or about £50 milli on and it was designed to 
irrigate about 230000 acres of land mainly m Jordan 
Agreement on the plaabetween the governments of Jordan 
Syna and Israel however proved unattainable 

In the meantime the Israelis went ahead with work on 
dr verting part of the waters of the Jordan and the Yannuk 
to the Negev By 1964 the work was nearly complete and 
at the Arab su mmi t conference held in Cairo in January 
: the Arab states involved announced measures to 
withhold water from Israel These measures would have 
included the diversion of the River llamas mto the Yar 
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muk, which flows partly through Jordan, and the dam- 
ming of the Yarmuk to prevent it from flowing into the 
Jordan. They would have required a great deal of finance, 
and were additional to the plans of the government of 
Jordan for using the waters of the Yarmuk to irrigate the 
Ghor area. However, the government of Jordan started 
work on a project known as the Greater Yarmuk scheme, 
of which the first phase was the building of a dam on the 
Wadi Khalid at Mukheiba, which was expected to irrigate 
some 90,000 acres when completed, and would have had 
a 28,000 kW hydroelectric power station connected with 
it. 

In spite of the recommendations, published in 1957, of 
a mission sent to Jordan by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development to work out a ten- 
year development programme, the country for several 
years did not adopt any overall plan. On the other hand, 
the development board was responsible for the realisation 
of several important projects. Among these may be men- 
tioned the improvement of the port of Aqaba, and the 
desert road from Aqaba to Amman, referred to above. 
There was also a plan to reclaim land and irrigate it for 
agriculture, known as the East Ghor Irrigation project, as 
the result of which it was estimated that some 28,000 acres 
of land would eventually be irrigated. The fifty-mile Ghor 
Canal, drawing water from the Yarmuk river, was com- 
pleted in 1964, benefiting some 60,000 Jordanians at a 
cost of some ^30 million. The canal has, however, been 
interfered with by hostilities on several occasions during 
1969-70. 

Eventually in 1961 the development board published a 
five-year plan for the economic development of the country. 
The plan provided for the expenditure of J.D. 127 million 
during the years 1962-67 on a series of schemes, J.D. 41 
million being allocated to agriculture, forestry and water 
resources, J.D. 22 million to industry, J.D. 20 million to 
building and J.D. 17 million each to communications and 
social development, including education and public health. 
The plan proposed that J.D. 21 million of the cost was to 
be provided by the Jordanian Government, and J.D. 47 
million by private investment inside Jordan. The balance 
of J.D. 59 million was to be found abroad, and in 1962 
the Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development made 
a loan to Jordan amounting to J.D. 7.5 million, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to be used to finance certain projects 
provided for in the plan. By the end of 1965, many of the 
projects envisaged by the plan of 1961 had been realized. 


In 1966 the cabinet approved a' seven year plan 
involving an estimated cost of J.D. 209 million, of which 
J.D. 90 million would be in the public sector and J.D. no 
million in private investment. The plan aimed to increase 
the Gross National Product to J.D. 191 million in 1970 
(1962 figure J.D. 128 million), and to reduce the trade 
deficit from J.D. 38 million to J.D. 24 million in 1970 
also to increase the level of employment by five per cent 
a year. In addition to projects in tourism, agriculture 
industry, mining, communications, reconstruction and 
education there were important proposals for the ex- 
ploitation of phosphate and potash. In connection with 
this plan, work was started in 1966 on the first stage of a 
greater electricity project which would link up the existing 
networks at Amman, Nablus and Irbid, and connect them 
with the hydroelectric power station on the Khalid dam 
mentioned above, and with another 40.000 kW. hydro- 
electric power station to be built in the Zerka valley. In 
1970 it was announced that Czechoslovak firm had been 
given a contract to select a suitable site for this dam, and 
that the Kuwait Arab Economic Development Fund 
would make J.D. 5 million available for its construction. 
The British Government said in 1971 that it would provide 
an interest-free loan of £3.5 million to help finance the 
expansion of the Jordan Electricity Company at Amman. 

In 1966, the government of Saudi Arabia gave Jordan 
an interest-free loan of J.D. 5 million to build roads 
to the Saudi Arabian frontier at Safi and A 1 Mudaw- 
warab from Aqaba and Ma’an respectively. Some of these 
projects had to be deferred because of the 1967 war, 
notably the scheme for the extraction of potash by the 
Dead Sea. For these and other reasons it is hard to say 
what has resulted from all these plans. But by the end of 
1968 J.D. 109 million had been spent on development 
projects, mainly on agriculture, irrigation, mining and 
the construction of new roads. The total public debt, 
which was raised mostly for development, amounted to 
J.D. 37 million at the end of 1969; of this J.D. 14 million 
had been raised in the U.Iv., 9 million in Kuwait. 4 million 
in Saudi Arabia, 3 million from the U.S. A.I.D. and a 
further 3 million from the I.D.A. The Gross National 
Product in 1968 was J.D. 197 million, inflation no doubt 
accounting for the difference between this figure and the 
estimate made in 1966 for the G.N.P. in 1970, given 
above. 

B.S.-E. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 

( xhc fifum w tt« sunny relate to the territory of Jordan as tt was before June 1967; «n general no separate figures are available. 
' for the East Bank ) 


AREA AND POPULATION (19(3) 


Total Area 

Arabia Land 

Pastures 

Forest 

Population (1969 est) 


13 000 «q km 

x.ooO sqj km 

1,250 sq km 

2,250,000 


Amman (capital) (1968 est.) 450 000, Bethlehem 58 519, Jencho 67,016 
1968 Births 69 483 Manages 12 312. Deaths (East Bank only) 6 303 


agriculture 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 



AREA 

Production 


(•000 dunums)* 

I'ooo metric tons) 
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FORESTRY FISHING 



1967 

196S 

■*. , 

1966 

1967 

m 

Forestry reserves ('000 dunums)* 
Area newly planted (’000 dunums) 
Timber production (cu. metres) . 

10.5 

1.497 

3-2 

1.732 

Quantity of fish landed at 
Aqaba and on Jordan and 
Yarmuk rivers (tons) 

194-5 

no 

71.0 


* i Dunum=o. 22239 acre. 


INDUSTRY 

(’ooo tons) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Phosphates . 

827.9 

1.035-9 

1,082.3 

1.156.3 

Cement 

5°5-r 

374-2 

320.6 

361.2 

Alcohol (’000 litres) 

398.1 

424.6 

295.0 

237.6 

Beer (’000 litres) . 

834.8 

1.267.5 

I.115 

1.393-4 

Tobacco (Kg.) 

45.575 

72.151 

37.258 

10,311 

Cigarettes (Kg.) 

1,164,248 

1,502,182 

1,829,000 

1,603,612 

Electricity (million kWh.) 

i5o 

175 

157 

156 


FINANCE 

1 Jordanian dinar (J.D.)«= 1,000 fils. 
0.858 sterling; 0.357 J.D.**U.S. $1. 

100 J.D.=£i 16.66 sterling=U.S. $280. 


BUDGET 1969 
(J.D. ’000) 


Revenue 


Internal Revenue .... 

31.507 

Foreign Grants ..... 

40,404 

Foreign Borrowing .... 

4.S37 

Internal Borrowing .... 

S, 40 o 

Loans Repaid ..... 

659 

Total ..... 

85,Sos 


Expenditure 


Defence and Police 


46,043 

Administration .... 


12,441 

Social Sendees .... 


11,847 

Economic Sendees. 


12,413 

Transport and Communications 

• 

4.528 

Total .... 

• 

87,272 


Since October 1967 Jordan has been receiving aid from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Libya at an annual rate of J.D. 40m. 
and in 1968 an interest-free loan of £sm. sterling was received from the United Kingdom. 












Gross Domestic Product 
of wkic\ 

Agriculture 

Manufacturing and mining 

Construction 

Electricity supply 

Transport 

Commerce 

Banking 

Ownership of dwellings 

Public administration and defence 

Services 

Income from abroad 
Gross National Income 
Indirect taxes 
Gross National Product 
Balance of exports and imports of goods and 
services 

Available Resources 
of which 

Private consumption expenditure 
Government consumption expenditure 
Gross fixed capital formation 



• Including estimates for the June-December income of the West Bank 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(mObon J.D ) 
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(’ooo J.D.) 


Imports 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Exports 

1965 

1967 

1968 

Animals and Products . 

2,867.6 

2,738.5 

3,952 

Phosphates . 

' 2,430 

3,480 

4 , 2 X 2 

Grains and Legumes 

5,675- 2 

2,504.1 

3 -oix 

Tomatoes .... 

830 

760 

2,226 

Vegetables . 

799-9 

7x6.8 

6x3 

Lentils .... 

740 

460 

507 

Fruits 

1,978.4 

i, 7 8 3-4 

L 570 

Water Melons 

5 io 

240 

12 S 

Spices 

L 57 I -i 

1 , 493-3 

1,733 

Other vegetables and fruit 

480 

832 

846 

Other Agriculture 

i, 3 i 7 -i 

1,610.7 

1,509 

Cigarettes .... 

420 

660 

536 

Forestry Products 

I.I 5 I -9 

488.0 

859 

Bananas .... 

200 

190 

195 

Mining and Quarrying . 

2,584.4 

2,284.7 

2,314 

Raw Hides and Skins 

200 

160 

184 

Food Manufactures 

6,202.4 

5 , 592.3 

5,844 

Electric Accumulators . 

120 

140 

168 

Textiles 

7 > i 36-7 

5,104.9 

5,822 

Olive Oil and Prepared Olives . 

no 

250 

294 

Clothing 

987.6 

X,047.0 

1-444 




Wood and Cork . 

751-6 

1,179.0 

445 





Paper and Products 

i, 3 i 5-3 

958.1 

1,132 





Printing and Publishing 

255-3 

278.2 

224 





Rubber and Products . 

1,364.1 

885.0 

i,ogS 





Chemical Products 

4,820. 1 

3 , 777-1 

3 , 8 x 5 





Petroleum (refined) 

962.7 

826,0 

1,023 





Non-Metallic Minerals . 

1,098.7 

1,063.7 

851 





Metallic Minerals . 

6,398.8 

6,684 . 7 

5.041 





Non-Electric Machines . 

4 A 77-2 

3,891.9 

4 ,i 9 i 





Electric Machines 

2,147-1 

2,329.6 

2,708 





Transport Equipment . 

5 , 456.4 

5,190-1 

4,307 






COUNTRIES 


Imports 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Exports 


1967 

1968 

1969 

United Kingdom . 

8,141 

6,712 

7.154 

Kuwait 


1,731 

2,386 

2,132 

U.S.A. 

n ,952 

6,769 

6,371 

Iraq . 


1,080 

1,796 

1,706 

German Fed. Repub. . 

6,227 

6,134 

5,987 

Lebanon 


i, 35 o 

1,427 

1,584 

Lebanon 

3,773 

3.6x4 

4.330 

Saudi Arabia 


1,096 

i ,540 

1.579 

Japan. 

2,860 

2,034 

2,894 

India . 


1,429 

1,889 

1,482 

Syria 

3,438 

2,724 

2,867 

Syria . 


1,171 

868 

1,318 

Saudi Arabia 

2,436 

2,152 

2,169 

Yugoslavia . 


530 

864 

1,016 

Italy .... 

2,872 

1.794 

1.903 

Turkey 


241 

405 

3*6 

China, People’s Repub. . 

1,998 

1,428 

1,639 

China . 


74 

179 

215 

France 

1,513 

1,720 

1,626 

Czechoslovakia 


250 

145 

179 

U.S.S.R. . 

1.445 

1,193 

1,482 






Netherlands 

1,922 

1,640 

1,4x4 






United Arab Repub. 

1,285 

1,316 

1,120 






India .... 

1.546 

1,106 

1,113 






Romania 

808 

843 

1,059 







TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 


' 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Passengers carried 

36,056 

19,896 

19,199 

Freight carried (tons) . 

86,900 

98,912 

91,250 


ROADS 



1965 

1966 

1967 

Cars (private) 

Taxis . 

Buses . 

Lorries and Vans . 

7,926 

2,961 

968 

4,988 

8,741 

3.305 

1,043 

5-160 

10,232 

4.568 

1,075 

5,668 

Total* 

20,303 

22,205 

25,791 


* All motor vehicles. 
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J ORD AN — (Statistical Survey) 


SHIPPING 
(Aqaba port) 



1966 

| 1967 

j 1968 

Number of vessels calling ] 

667 


1 275 

Freight loaded ( 000 tons) | 

612 0 

650 9 


Freight unloaded ( 00a tons) 1 


| 353 8 

| *6t 4 


x CIVIL AVIATION 



1966 1 

2967 J 

1968 


160 7 | 

Hi 0 

to 77 

Freight (tons) 

965 6 ] 

75 i 



TOURISM 



1967 | 

2968 

| 1969 

Viators to Jordan | 

426 000 | 

375 432 

j 339 842 


Tourist Accommodation 4 000 hotel beds (approx ) 

The number of vjs tors from Europe and the USA, 
has dropped from 205 000 id 1966 to about 22 000 w 1969 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 

(1968) 


Number of telephones 

24 900 

Number of radio sets* 

150 000 

Number of cinemas 

32 


• 1969 estimate 


EDUCATION 

(1966-67) 



Number or 1 
Schools ] 

Number or 1 
Teachers | 

Number or 1 
Students 

Female 

Students 

Pre Primary 

47 

373 I 

J&359 

7 3°4 

Public 



227 


Private 



16 132 

7 201 

Primary (lbtidai) 

t rg8 

8 140 1 

3l8 122 


Public 

977 

5 674 


9z 678 

Private 

221 

2 466 

90 718 


Intermediate (Idadi) 

59 i 

3 150 



Public 


2 190 



Private 

135 

960 

21 238 


Secondary | 

185 

1 168 



Public 

nr 



6 190 

Private 


290 



Vocational 

16 









Teacher Training 





Hgher 

11 


2 623 


Adult 

147 

n.a 

4 °73 

= 547 


In June 1967 Israeli forces occupied the three west bank provinces of Jordan taking over 
830 schools (200 run by UNRWA) with 6 200 teachers and 170 000 pupils 


Source Department of Statistics Amman 
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JORDAN — (The Constitution) 


THE CONSTITUTION 


(Revised Constitution approved by King Talal I on January ist, 1952) 


The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan is an independent, 
indivisible sovereign state. Its official religion is Islam; its 
official language Arabic. 

Rights of the Individual. There is to be no discrimination 
between Jordanians on account of race, religion or lan- 
guage. Work, education and equal opportunities shall be 
afforded to all as far as is possible. The freedom of the indi- 
vidual is guaranteed, as are his dwelling and property. No 
Jordanian shall be exiled. Labour shall be made com- 
pulsory only in a national emergency, or as a result of a 
conviction; conditions, hours worked and allowances are 
under the protection of the State. 

The Press, and all opinions, are free, except under mar- 
tial law. Societies can be formed, within the law. Schools 
may be established freely, but they must follow a recog- 
nized curriculum and educational policy. Elementary 
education is free and compulsory. All religions are toler- 
ated. Every J ordanian is eligible to public office, and choices 
are to be made by merit only. Power belongs to the people. 

The Legislative Power is vested in the National Assembly 
and the King. The National Assembly consists of two 
houses; the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The Senate. The number of Senators is one-half of the 
number of members of the House of Representatives. 
Senators must be unrelated to the King, over 40, and 
are chosen from present and past Prime Ministers and 
Ministers, past Ambassadors or Ministers Plenipotentiary, 
past Presidents of the House of Representatives, past 
Presidents and members of the Court of Cassation and of 
the Civil and Sharia Courts of Appeal, retired officers of 
the rank of General and above, former members of the 
House of Representatives who have been elected twice to 
that House, etc. . . . They may not hold public office. 
Senators are appointed for four years. They may be re- 
appointed. The President of the Senate is appointed for 
two years. 

The House of Representatives. The members of the House 
of Representatives are elected by secret ballot in a general 
direct election and retain their mandate for four years. 
General elections take place during the four months prece- 
ding the end of the term. The President of the House is 
elected by secret ballot each year by the Representatives. 
Representatives must be Jordanians of over 30, they must 
have a clean record, no active business interests, and are 
debarred from public office. Close relatives of the King are 
not eligible. If the House of Representatives is dissolved, 
the new House shall assemble in extraordinary session not 
more than four months after the date of dissolution. The 
new House cannot be dissolved for the same reason as the last. 

General Provisions for the National Assembly. The King 
summons the National Assembly to its ordinary session on 
November ist each year. This date can be postponed by 
the King for two months, or he can dissolve the Assembly 
before the end of its three months’ session. Alternatively, 
he can extend the session up to a total period of six months. 
Each session is opened by a speech from the throne. 

Decisions in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate are made by a majority vote. The quorum is two- 
thirds of the total number of members in each House. 
When the voting concerns the Constitution, or confidence 
in the Council of Ministers, “the votes shall be taken by 
calling the members by name in a loud voice”. Sessions are 
public, though secret sessions can be held at the request of 


the Government or of five members. Complete freedom of 
speech, within the rules of either Houses, is allowed. 

The Prime Minister places proposals before the House 
of Representatives; if accepted there, they are referred to 
the Senate and finally sent to the King for confirmation 
If one house rejects a law while the other accepts it, a joint 
session of the House of Representatives and the Senate is 
called, and a decision made by a two-thirds majority If 
the King withholds his approval from a law, he returns it 
to the Assembly within six months with the reasons for his 
dissent; a joint session of the Houses then makes a decision 
and if the law is accepted by this decision it is promulgated’ 
The Budget is submitted to the National Assembly one 
month before the beginning of the financial year. 

The King. The throne of the Hashemite Kingdom de- 
volves by male descent in the dynasty of King Abdullah 
Ibn A1 Hussein. The King attains his majority on his eight- 
eenth lunar year; if the throne is inherited by a m i n or, the 
powers of the King are exercised' by a Regent or a Council 
of Regency. If the King, through illness or absence, can- 
not perform his duties, his powers are given to a Deputy, 
or to a Council of the Throne. This Deputy, or Council,’ 
may be appointed by Iradas (decrees) by the King, or, if 
he is incapable, by the Council of Ministers. 

On his accession, the King takes the oath to respect and 
observe the provisions of the Constitution and to be loyal 
to the nation. As head of the State he is immune from all 
liability or responsibility. He approves laws and promul- 
gates them. He declares war, concludes peace and signs 
treaties; treaties, however, must be approved by the 
National Assembly. The King is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Navy, the Army and the Air Force. He orders the 
holding of elections; convenes, inaugurates, adjourns and 
prorogues the House of Representatives. The Prime Minis- 
ter is appointed by him, as are the President and members 
’ of the Senate. Military and civil ranks are also granted, or 
withdrawn, by the King. No death sentence is carried out 
until he has confirmed it. 

The King exercises his jurisdiction by Iradas. These are 
signed by the Prime Minister and the Minister concerned, 
and the King places his signature above the others. 

Ministers. The Council of Ministers consists of the Prime 
Minister, President of the Council, and of his Ministers. 
Ministers are forbidden to become members of any com- 
pany, to receive a salary from any company, or to partici- 
pate in any financial act of trade. The Council of Ministers 
is entrusted with the conduct of all affairs of State, internal 
and external. Oral or written orders of the King do not 
release Ministers from their responsibility. 

The Council of Ministers is responsible to the House of 
Representatives for matters of general policy. Ministers 
may speak in either House, and, if they are members of one 
House, they may also vote in that House. Votes of confi- 
dence in the Council are cast in the House of Representa- 
tives, and decided by a two-thirds majority. If a vote 01 
"no confidence” is returned, the Ministers are bound to 
resign. Every newly-formed Council of Ministers must pre- 
sent its programme to the House of Representatives ana 
ask for a vote of confidence. The House of Representa- 
tives can impeach Ministers, as it impeaches its own 
members. 

Titles. By an order of the Regency Council (August J95-;) 
all titles, e.g. those of Pasha and Bey, have been abolisn 
All subjects are now addressed as Assayed. 
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JORDAN— (The Government) 


THE GOVERNMENT ' ' 

HE AO OF 8TATE 

Kr»o Hum* ibn Talal. proclaimed King by a decree of the Jordan Parliament on August nth, 1952, 
crowned on May 2nd s ?53 


3 

CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 

(set op August 1967) 

Saad Joumaa Bah j at Talhowt Axram Zouayter 

Said An Mofti Was n aj^Tai*. Habbs al Mai au 

SP IXIM AN NaBVUI KaSSSM At. RlMAWT SHARIF HUSAIN BIN NAgtR 


CAEVNET 


AQ MINIS! RAT IV E PROVINCES (UWM\ 


(April 1971 ) 

Pnm» Minlstsr And Minister e! Define** Wash Tat, 
Mlmittr olthi Interior ind of Transport: Idraiqu H abash 

neh 

Minister ol Foreign Affairs* Abdou-au Sauah 
M inister ol Agriculture: Omar Abdciaah 
M inister ot Education and Religion* Attain: Dr IshaO 
Farban 

Minister ot the Economy: Omar Nabulsi 
M inister ot Public Work*: Isiunib Masrs 
M inister ot Health: Dr Abd-aa-Salam Majau 
M inister ot 8oeial Attain and Labour: Mustafa Dudiv 
M inister ot Communications; Mohammed Kiialaf 
M inister ot Justice: Fawwai Rolsan 
M inister ot Finance; Ahmad Lawzl 
M inister ot Derelopment and Reconstruction: Dr Surnii 
AVer Amr. 

Mlnitter ot Information. Culture, Tourism and Antiquities 

Ma) Adwas Abu Awdaji 

Mimsterjor Municipal and Rural Attain: Fouad Qaqish 


P rennet 


Location 


Ajlun 

Balqa 

Keralc 

Ma'an 

Nablus* 

Jerusalem 
Govern OTate* 

HebroD* 

AtnmaD Governorata 


Northern Jordan, between the 
River Yarauk end TV adi Zerqa. 

Between Wadi Zerqa and Wadi 
Mupb 

Between Wadi Mnjib and th« edge 
of the desert. 

Southern Jordan, Including Aqaba 
on the Red Sea. 

Includes the towns ot Tulkarm and 
Jenin 

Includes Jerusalem ItamaUah, 
Jencho and Bethlehem 

Central Jordan. 

Includes Amman and Zarka. 


• Indicates a province which has been occupied by 
Israel since the war of June 1967 



JORDAN — (Diplomatic Representation) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF JORDAN ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador; (CA) Chargd d’Affaires. 


Algeria: Dr. Ahmed Attiyat, Algiers (A). 

Chile: Dr. Anton Nabr, Santiago (CA). 

China, Republic of: Kamil Sharif, Taipei (A). 

Denmark: Zuhair Mufti, Copenhagen (A). 

Ethiopia: (see U.A.R.). 

France: Ali Abu Nuwar, Paris (A) (also accred. to 
Belgium). 

German Federal Republic: Dr. Najm-al-Din Dajnai, Bonn 
(A). 

India: Anwar Nashashibi, Delhi (A) (also accred. to 
Nepal). 

Iran: Daoud Abu Ghazaleh, Teheran (A). 

Iraq: (vacant), Baghdad (A). 

Italy: (vacant)/ Rome" (A). 

Kuwait: Touqan Al-Hindawi, Kuwait (A). 

Lebanon: Akram Zuaitar, Beirut (A). 

■Morocco: Sheikh Ibrahim Katton, Rabat (A). 


Netherlands: (see Denmark). 

Pakistan: (vacant), Karachi (A). 

Saudi Arabia: Sheikh Muhammad Shankiti, Jeddah (A) 
Spain: Dr. Muhammad Farra, Madrid (A). 

Sudan: (vacant). 

Sweden: (see Denmark). 

Syria: Subhi Abu Ghanimeh, Damascus (A). 

Tunisia: Madhat Juma, Tunis (A). 

Turkey: Dr. Hazim Nussaibah, Ankara (A). 

U.S.S.R.: Hassan Ibrahim, Moscow (A). 

U.A.R.: Ali Hiyari, Cairo (A) (also accred. to Ethiopia). 
United Kingdom: Zaid al Rifa’i, London (A). 

U.S.A.: Abdul Houid Sharaf, Washington, D.C. (A). 

United Nations: 'B'aha ud-din Toukan, New York 
(Permanent Delegate). 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO JORDAN 


(E) Embassy; 

Afghanistan: Baghdad, Iraq (L). 

Algeria: Amman (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Argentina: Beirut, Lebanon (L). 

Austria: Beirut, Lebanon (L). 

Belgium: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Brazil: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Canada: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Chile: Cairo, U.A.R. (L). 

China, Republic of (Taiwan): Amman (E); Ambassador: 

Dr. Chun Jien Pao. 

Denmark: Baghdad, Iraq (E). 

Ethiopia: Amman (E); Ambassador: A. Z. Hailemarian. 
Finland: Cairo, U.A.R. (L). 

France: Amman (E); Ambassador: Jean-Marie Meril- 
lon. 

German Federal Republic: Amman (E); Ambassador: 

Alois Schegl. 

Greece: Beirut, Lebanon (L). 

India: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Iran: Amman (E). 

Iraq: Amman (E); Ambassador: Ahmad Amin Mahmoud. 
Italy: Amman (E); Ambassador: Amedeo Guillet. 

Japan: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Korea, Republic Of: Ankara, Turkey (E). 

Jordan also has diplomatic relations with Costa Rica, Cyprus, 


.) Legation. 

Kuwait: Amman (E). 

Lebanon: Amman (E); Ambassador: Ali Bezi. 
Morocco: Amman (E); Ambassador: Muhammad Tazi. 
Netherlands: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Pakistan: Amman (E); Ambassador: ZAfek Islam. 
Romania: Amman (E); Ambassador: Iacob Iona§cu. 

Saudi Arabia: Amman (E); Ambassador: Sheikh Ahmed 
Al-Kuheimy. 

Spain: Amman (E); Ambassador: J. R. Sobredo y Rioboo. 
Sudan: Baghdad, Iraq (E). 

Sweden: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Switzerland: Amman (E); Ambassador: Marcel Lvy. 
Syria: Amman (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Tunisia: Amman (L); Chargi d‘ Affaires: Chedli Zoukkae, 
Turkey: Amman (E); Ambassador: Huveyda Mayatafek. 
U.S.S.R.: Amman (E); A mbassador: Anatoly Annissimov. 
U.A.R. : Amman (E); Ambassador: Othman H. Nuri. 

United Kingdom: Amman (E); Ambassador: John Phil- 
lips. 

U.S.A.: Amman (E); Ambassador: Dean Brown. 
Venezuela: Beirut, Lebanon (L). 

Viet-Nam, Republic of: Ankara, Turkey (E). 
Yugoslavia: Beirut, Lebanon (L). 

"ungary, Nigeria, Poland, and the Yemen Arab Republic 
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JORDAN— (Parliament, Political Parties, Refugees-Unrwa) 


PARLIAMENT 


THE SENATE 

prill dint: Sato al Morn 

The Senate consists of 30 members, appointed by the 

King 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker: Kamil Arikat 

Elections to the 60-seat Hoase of Representatives took 
place in April 1967 There were no political parties 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Political parties were banned before the elections of July 1963 The following groupings were still In existence In 1969 


Artb Constitutional Bloc: moderate and conservative. 
Leader Dr Moustafa KhaUteii 


Bulb (Rixaimntt) 
KKfml Front: 


} extreme nationalist organizations, 
Baath is a branch of the party of 
the same name in Syna. 


National Socialist Party: nationalist and progressive 
Muslim Brothlrhood:'] 

Arab Paleitlna Bloc: ^nationalist and right wing 
Liberation Bloc: j 


Early in 196S a "National^ Coalition" was formed led by Suleiman Nabulsi, to press for elections and a return to legal 
political activity 


REFUGEES — UNRWA 


(United Nations Relief and Works Agency tor 

Nearly half of Jordan’s population are refugees or 
persons displaced from what was formerly the Arab state 
of Palestine On January 1st. 1969 the total number of 
Palestine refugees registered with UNRWA (the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East) was 1,373 915. of whom 843 000 were 
entitled to rations and 517,000 were living in refugee 
camps run by UNRWA Some 66 700 refugees were living 
In camps in the Israeli-occupied West Dank area and 
69900 were in established camps in east Jordan, while a 
farther 90 000 Palestine refugees and other petsons dis 
placed from the West Bank and Caza Strip as a result of 
the June 1967 hostilities were living in emergency camps 
operated by UNRWA in east J ordan 

UNRWA was established by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in December 1949 Its mandate 
currently expires in June 197a In co-operation with the 
Governments of Jordan, Lebanon, the Syrian Arab 
Republic, the United Arab Republic and Israel it carries 
ont a twofold task 

1 To provide food, health and welfare services, and 
shelter lor the needy Palestine refugees 


PAlistln* Refugees In the Near East— UNRWA) 

a To provide education and training for refugee children 
and young adults 

UNRWA co-operates closely with the Jordan Govern- 
ment and a number of voluntary bodies in Jordan on 
relief, health and welfare matters 
Following the hostilities in June 1967 some 400,000 
Inhabitants of Gaia and the West Dank (40 per cent of 
whom were refugees registered with UNRWA) moied to 
east Jordan where many of them were accommodated in 
emergency camps initially m the area round Amman 
These camps were later moved to the east Jordan Valley, 
but continued military action prompted the camp in- 
habitants to seek refuge again in the hills in F thru ary 1 968 
UNRWA is presently giving rations and services to 
Palestine refugees in the emergency camps, and offers 
services only to the other inhabitants, whose rations are 
provided by the Jordan Government There are now some 
700000 refugees and other displaced persons in east 
Jordan, out of a population for the whole of Jordan of 
around 2 200 000 
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JORDAN — (Judicial System, Religion) 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


With, the exception of matters of purely personal nature 
concerning members of non-Muslim communities, the law 
of Jordan was based on Islamic Law for both civil and 
criminal matters. During the days of the Ottoman Empire, 
certain aspects of Continental law, especially French 
commercial law and civil and criminal procedure, were 
introduced. Due to British occupation of Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan from 1917 to 1948, the Palestine territory 
has adopted, either by statute or case law, much of the 
English common law. Since the annexation of the non- 
occupied part of Palestine and the formation of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, there has been a con- 
tinuous effort to unify the law. This process of unification 
is now virtually completed, with the promulgation of new 
laws to replace older laws on both sides of the River 
Jordan. 

Court of Cassation. The Court of Cassation consists of 
seven judges, who sit in full panel for exceptionally 
important cases. In most appeals, however, only five 
members sit to hear the case. All cases involving amounts 
of more than J.D. 100 may be reviewed by this Court, as 
well as cases involving lesser amounts and cases which 
cannot be monetarily valued. However, for the latter 
types of cases, review is available only by leave of the 
Court of Appeal, or, upon refusal by the Court of Appeal, 
by leave of the President of the Court of Cassation. In 
addition to these functions as final and Supreme Court of 
| Appeal, the Court of Cassation also sits as High Court of 
Justice to hear applications in the nature of habeas corpus, 
mandamus and certiorari dealing with complaints of a 
citizen against abuse of governmental authority. 

Courts of Appeal. There are two Courts of Appeal, each 
of which is composed of three judges, whether for hearing 
of appeals or for dealing with Magistrates’ Courts judg- 
ments in chambers. Jurisdiction of tire two Courts is 
geographical, with the Court for the Western Region 
sitting in Jerusalem (which has not sat since June 1967) 
and the Court for the Eastern Region sitting in Amman. 
The regions are separated by the River Jordan. Appellate 
review of the Courts of Appeal extends to judgments 


rendered in the Courts of First Instance, the Manistratpc 
Courts, and Religious Courts. 

Courts Of First Instance. The Courts of First Instance are 
courts of general jurisdiction in all matters civil and 
criminal except those specifically allocated to the Magis- 
trates’ Courts. Three judges sit in all felony trials, while 
only two judges sit for misdemeanor and civil cases. Each 
of the seven Courts of First Instance also exercises appel- 
late jurisdiction in cases involving judgments of less than 
J.D. 20 and fines of less than J.D. 10, rendered by the 
Magistrates’ Courts. 

Magistrates’ Courts. There are fourteen Magistrates' 
Courts, which exercise jurisdiction in civil cases involving 
no more than J.D. 250 and in criminal cases involving 
maximum fines of J.D. 100 or maximum imprisonment of 
one year. 

Religious Courts. There are two types of Religions 
Courts: The Sharia Courts (Muslims) ; and the Ecclesiastical 
Courts (Eastern Orthodox, Greek Melkite, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant). Jurisdiction extends to personal (family) 
matters, such as marriage, divorce, alimony, inheritance, 
guardianship, wills, interdiction and, for the Muslim com- 
munity, the constitution of Waqfs (Religious Endow- 
ments). When a dispute involves persons of different 
religious communities, the Civil Courts have jurisdiction 
in the matter unless the parties agree to submit to the juris- 
diction of one or the other of the Religious Courts involved. 

Each Sharia (Muslim) Court consists of one judge 
(Qadi), while most of the Ecclesiastical (Christian) Courts 
are normally composed of three judges, who are usually 
clerics. Sharia Courts apply the doctrines of Islamic Law, 
based on the Koran and the Hadith (Precepts of Muham- 
mad), while the Ecclesiastical Courts base their law on 
various aspects of Canon Law. In the event of conflict 
between any two Religious Courts or between a Religions 
Court and a Civil Court, a Special Tribunal of three judges 
is appointed by the President of the Court of Cassation, to 
decide which court shall have jurisdiction. Upon the advice 
of experts on the law of the various communities, this 
Special Tribunal decides on the venue for the case at hand. 


RELIGION 


Over 80 per cent of the population are Sunni Muslims, 
and the king can trace unbroken descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad. There is a Christian minority, living m ainl y 
in the towns, and smaller numbers of non-Sunni Muslims. 
Prominent religious leaders in Jordan are: 

Sheikh Abdullah Ghosheh (Chief Justice and Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Muslim Secular Council). 


Sheikh Mohammed Fal Shankiti (Director of Sharia 
Courts). 

Sheikh Abdullah Qalqili (Mufti of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan). 
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JORDAN — (The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television) 


the press 


On March 21st, 1967, a new Press Law came into force 
which annulled the licenses of all daily and weekly news- 
papers and required those publishers Wishing to renew 
their licenses to satisfy certain specified conditions, i e to 
employ no Jess than four editors and to have a minimum 
capital of JD15 000 The ostensible purpose of the measure 
was to improve the quality of the Press but it met with 
considerable criticism 

Two new publishing companies have been formed, the 
Arab Press and Publishing Co Ltd and the Jordan Press 
and Publishing Co Ltd , to publish three new daily papers 
and one weekly which will replace the dozen newspaper's 
forced to cease publication by the new law In each of the 
companies the State has a 25 per cent holding 

DAILIES 

AI-Derfoor {The Constitution ) POB 591. Amman, i 
1967, Arabic, publ by the Jordan Press and Publishing 
Co , arc 000 

Al-Dilta: Amman, f 1934 10 Jerusalem, moved after war 
in 1967, Arabic, independent. Editor Ibrahim Shanti 

PERIODICALS 

Amman al MuA’i: POB 522, Amman, t igfit; Arabic, 
weekly, political and cultural, cue 12-15 °°o. Editor 
Ararat Kigazi 

At Aqja: Amman armed forces magazine weekly 
Hudi El lJlam: Amman, f 1956, monthly, Islamic, scien- 
tific and literary, published by the Department of 
Islamic Affairs. Editor Abdullah Kalkeu 
H una Amman [Amman Calling) l 1961; monthly, pub* 
lished by the Directorate of Guidance and Information , 
arc. 10 000 

Jordin: POB 224, Amman, f 1969, published quarterly 
by Jordan Tounsm Authority cue 5 000 


Military Magazine: Army Headquarters Amman f 1955 
quarterly dealing with military and literary subjects 
published by Armed Forces 

Official Gazette: Amman f 1923 weekly cite 8000 
published by the Jordan Government. 

Rural Education Magazine: POB 225 Amman f 1958, 
published by Khadoun Agricultural College Teachers 
Training College at Beit Hamoah and Teachers 
Training College at Hovavarah (jointly! 

8awt El Damir: Amman, monthly, scientific, literary, 
social, international circulation, published by the Arab 
Bhnd Organization, Editor Jamil Hashwak 

Sharia: POB 585. Amman, f 1959. fortnightly, Islamic 
affairs, published by Sharia College, circ 5 000 

At Uira: Amman, Arabic, monthly, womens’ magazine 

NEWS AGENCY 

Jordanian Bow* Agency: Amman Dir Muhammad 
Khatib 

FOREIGN NEWS BUREAUX 
D P A and Tass maintain bureaux in Amman 


PUBLISHERS 

Jordan prt« and Publishing Co, Ltd.: Amman, J 1967 by 
owners of the former al-Manar and FalosUn, cap 
J D zoo.ooo of which sts per cent held by govt.; 
publishes al Dtstour 

Other publishers in Amman include Dairat al Ihsaat 
al Amman, George AT Katrar, al-Jifatbaat al-F[oshmiya and 
Th* National Presi 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

The Haihemite Jordan Broadcasting Service (H.B3.): 

POB 909 Amman i 1959, station at Amman 
broadcasts daffy 19$ hours m Arabic to the Arab 
World, 7 hours in English to Europe s»nd one hour 
in Arabic and Spanish to South America Dir -Gen 
D E Rifai 

Jordan Television Corpof*tion: POB 1041, Amman, f 
1968. government station broadcasting for 48 hours 
weekly in Arabic and English, advertising accepted. 
Dir -Gen Si Kauai. 

In 1969 there were about 135 000 radio receivers and 
55 000 television receivers on the East Bank. 
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JORDAN— (Finance, Trade and Industry) 


FINANCE 


(Cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; m.== million; J.D.=Jordan dinars; L^=Lcbanese £•, I.D.=Iraq dinars) 


BANICING 
Central Bank 

Central Bank of Jordan: P.O.B. 37, Amman; f. 1964; cap. 
J.D. 2m.; dep. 20.8m. (1970); Gov. Dr. IChalil Salim; 
Deputy Gov. A. K. Humxjd. 

National Banks 

Agricultural Bank: P.O.B. 77, Amman; f. 1970; govern- 
ment-owned credit institution; Dir. Gen. M. O. Qijr’an. 
Arab Bank Ltd.: King Faisal St., Amman, P.O.B. 68; 
f. 1930; cap. p.u. and reserves J.D. 14.7m.; dep. 114.9m. 
(1970); branches in several Arab countries, and in 
Germany, Switzerland and Nigeria; Chair. Abdul 
Hameed Shoman. 

Cairo Amman Bank: Prince Hassan St., P.O. Bo.v -715, 
Amman; f. i960; cap. J.D. 750,000; 2 br.; Chair, and 
Gen. Man. Haidar Chukri; associated ivith Banque du 
Cairo, Cairo, and succeeded their Amman Brand). 
Industrial Development Bank: Amman; f. 1965; cap. 

J.D. 3m. of which J.D. im. owned by the government. 
Jordan National Bank S.A.: P.O. Box 1578, Amman; f. 
1956; cap. p.u. J.D. im.; dep. J.D. S.6in. (Dec. 1970); 
8 brs. in Jordan, 3 brs. in Lebanon, Chair, and Gen. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Chamber of Commerce, Amman : King Abdullah St., P.O.B. 
287, Amman; f. 1923; Pres. Muhammad Ali Bdeir; 
Gen. Sec. Malek al-Masry; Dir. Farid Kassab, 

Chamber of Commerce, Irbid: P.O. Box 13; f. 1950; p rcs . 
Mufleh Hassan Gharaibeh; Dir. Hassan M. Murad. 

PUBLIC CORPORATION 

East Ghor Canal Natural Resources Authority: P.O.B. S7S, 
Amman; the 40-mile canal is now completed, and work 
is in progress on the irrigation system; tho U.S.A. has 
provided 512m. towards the cost of the canal ; the 
project provides irrigation for some 20,000-30,000 
acres. Israeli attacks on the canal in June and August 
1969 seriously damaged the irrigation system, bat the 
canal is now' in operation again and most of the irriga- 
tion system has been completed. An additional 6 miles 
of main canal and irrigation system has just been 
completed with an additional irrgated area of 5,000 
acres, financed by Kuwait government of $3m. 


Man. HE. Suleiman Sukicar; Deputy Gen Van 
HE. Abdul-Kader Tasii. 

Foreign Banks 

British Bank of the Middle East: 20 Abchurch Lane 
London, EC4N 7AY; Amman; f. 1S89; cap. and pub- 
lished reserves £9-95m.; Chair. C. E. Loombe, c.m.g.- 
Area Man. \V. Lamont. 

National and Grindlays Bank: 26 Bishopsgate, London 
E.C.2; Amman; acquired the Ottoman Bank interests 
in Jordan in 1969; brs. in Aqaba, Irbid (sub-branch in 
Northern Shouncli) and Zarka. 

Rafidnin Bank: Baghdad; Amman; f. 1941; cap. I.D. 6.4m/ 
total assets over I.D. 135m. (1968); Gen. Man. Yosif 
Haj Naji. 

INSURANCE 

A1 Chart: Insurance Co.: P.O. Box 312, Amman. 

Jordan Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 279, King Hussein St., 
Amman; cap. p.u. J.D. 350.000; brs. in five Arab 
countries and the U.K. 

Many of the larger British and American insurance 

companies have branches or agents in Jordan. 


INDUSTRY 


TRADE UNIONS 

The General Federation of Jordanian Trade Unions: Kadi 
as-Sir Road. P.O. Box 1065, Amman; f. 19541 15. 000 
mems.; member of Arab Trade Unions Confederation; 
Gen. See. Mohammad H. Jaivhar. 

There are also a number of independent unions, including: 

Drivers’ Union: P.O. Box S46, Amman; Sec.-Gen. Sami 
Mansour. 

Union of Petroleum Workers and Employees: P.O. B ox 
1346, Amman; Scc.-Gen. Brahim Hadi. 

OIL 

Oil has yet to be discovered in commercial quantities in 
Jordan. In April 1969 INA, a Yugoslavian consortium, 
was granted a 25-year exploration concession on a 16,000 
square kilometre area on Jordan’s eastern frontier. 
"Significant traces" of oil were reported in November, 
1969. 


TRADE AND 
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JORDAN— (Transport and Tourism) 


TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Hediar Jordan Railway (administered by the Ministry of 
Transport) P O B 5S2 Amman f 1902 length of 
track 366 km Asst. Gen Man Mohammed R 
Qoseini 

This was formerly a section of the Hedjaz railway 
(Damascus to Medina) for Muslim pilgrims to Medina and 
Mecca. It crosses the Syrian border and enters Jordanian 
territory south of Dera a, and runs for approximately 366 
wto to Naqb Ishtar passing through Zarka Amman 
Qatrana and Maan Some 523 miles of the line from 
Ma an to Medina in Saudi Arabia have been abandoned 
for the past fifty years Reconstruction of the Medina line 
begun m 1965 was scheduled to be completed in 1970 at a 
cost of £15 million divided equally between Jordan Saudi 
Arabia and Syna However due to some misunderstanding 
between the interested Governments the reconstruction 
work has been suspended A new 1 13 km extension to 
Aqaba 15 to be built in 1970 financed by a J D 12 million 
loan from the German Federal Republic it will mainly be 
used for transporting phosphates and wall connect Aqaba 
to Beirut 

As at the end of 1967 there were 26 locomotives 334 
goods wagons 45 oil tank wagons and 8 passenger cars. 

ROADS 

Ministry ol Public Works Amman. 

Amman is linked by road with all parts of the kingdom 
and with neighbouring countries In addition several 
thousand miles of tracks make all villages in the kingdom 
accessible by motor transport in summer A 335 km 
desert road linking Amman with the port of Aqaba was 
completed in October i960 at a cost of ^4 million 

A 50-km highway from Amman to Jarash was com- 
pleted in 1961 A new highway between J erusalem and the 
Dead Sea was completed in 1963 bringing the distance 
between Amman and Jerusalem down to 88 km 
Three major highways are now under construction the 
Ma an Mudawwara Highway which will join Jordan with 
Saudi Arabia is due to be finished in 1970 as is the 52 km 
Maan — Jafr Highway and the 65 km Zarka Azraq 
Highway which is a part of an Arab-International High 
way that joins Jordan Saudi Arabia and the Arabian 
Gulf is due for completion in 1971 
Construction o! Safi Aqaba Highway which was 
scheduled to be finished in 1969 is suspended due to the 
fighting which frequently occurs in this area 
Royal Automobile Club ol Jordan* POB 920 Jebe] 
Lweibdeh Amman Head Office Wadi Seer Cross 
Roads Telephone 22467 f 1953 affiliated to the F I A 
Pres of Honour H M King Hussein Gen Man D H 
Ledger 

SHIPPING 

The port of Aqaba is Jordan s only outlet to the sea and 
extensive new facilities were opened in December 1939 
The new port has two general berths of 340 metres and 
215 metres with seven main transit sheds covered storage 
area of 4 150 sq metres an open area of 50 600 sq metres 
and a phosphate berth 210 metres long and 10 metres deep 
A phosphate berth to receive ships up to 100 000 tons 
capacity and two large phosphate stores are now under 


PIPELINES 

Two oil p pehnes cross Jordan The Iraq Petroleum 
Company pipeline carrying petroleum from the oilfields 
tn Iraq to Haifa has not operated since Arab-Jewish 
hostilities commenced The 1 067 mile pipeline known as 
the Trans-Arabian pipeline (Tapune) carries petroleum 
from the oilfields at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia to Sidon 
on the Mediterranean seaboard in Lebanon It traverses 
Jordan for a distance ol 110 md« and Jordan receives 
about £zi million per annum in royalties The company 
also paid the Government an outstanding amount of 
/5m by an agreement reached in March 1962 Tapline 
has frequently been cut by hostile action and was closed 
by damage to the Syrian section in the summer of 197° 


CIVIL AVIATION 

ALIA (The Royal Jordanian Airline) Head Office POB 
302 Ai Fayez Bldg Prince Hassan St Amman f 
1963 became a corporation in 1968 entirely owned by 
the Government of Jordan services throughout the 
Middle East and to Europe fleet of three Caravaelle 
two Boeing 707 Man Dir Au Ghandour 
T he following airlines also serve Jordan Alitalia Iraqi 
Airways ILL M Kuwait Airways MCA Saudi Arabian 
Airlines U A A 


TOURISM 

Jordan Toumm Authority. POB 224 Amman f 195* 
Dir Ghaxeb Barakat, publ Jordan (quarterly) 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
The Department ol Arts and Culture Ministry of Culture 
and Information POB 6140 Amman aims to en 
courage artistic movements throughout the Kingdom 
promote growth of talents and prepare specialists in all 
fields of the fine arts Consists of six Divisions 
Division Ol Culture publishes books issues the literary 
Magazine (Aftar) and collaborates with men of 
letters in the Kingdom 

Division ot Folklore Arts* aims to carry out research 
into and promote the traditional customs of 
folklonc arts organizes folklore festivals in different 
parts of the Kingdom 

Division of fhe Dramatic Arts aims to train actors 
produces plays and encourages playwrights 
Division ot Painting and Sculpture aims to encourage 
painting and sculpture and to offer all assistance to 
improve and widen talents in these fields arranges 
local arts exhibitions 

Division ol Music aims to develop musical talents on 
a sound and educational basis a teaching institute 
has been established 

Jordanian Folklore Dancing* This group revives folk 
dancing in Jordan and organizes festivals in differ 
ent parts of the Country and in neighbouring Arab 
Countries 



JORDAN — (Education, Learned Societies and Research Institutes, etc.) 


EDUCATION 


Education has undergone a process of radical change 
since the eastern portions of Palestine were incorporated 
into the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in 1950. On both 
banks of the Jordan, education made unprecedented 
strides. School population increased from 139,670 in 1951- 
52 to 446,210 in 1966-67. While the number of schools 
increased from S45 to 2,059, that of teachers rose from 
3,561 to 13,331. Of every thousand persons in Jordan, 212 
attended school compared to 101 in 1951-52: 8 at pre- 
primary level, 152 at primary, 35 intermediate or lower 
secondary, 15 secondary and 2 at higher level. School age 
population (6-21) stood at 391 per thousand; 169 at 6-11, 
72 at 12-14, 68 at 15-17. at 18-21. 

Some 830 schools (200 run by UNRWA) with 6,200 
teachers and 170,000 pupils have been under the control of 
the Israeli occupation authorities on the west bank of the 
Jordan since June 1967. 

The compulsory stage of education in Jordan has 
recently been extended (1964-65) to nine years, comprising 
six years’ primary cycle (the ibtidai), and three years’ 
intermediate or lower secondary stage (the idadi). Public 
education is free. Secondary education at the higher 
stage extends over three years, and leads to the Jordan 
Secondary Education Examination Certificate. Access to 
higher secondary and post-secondary education is on a 
selective basis. 

Public schools provide educational facilities for 68.9 per 
cent of total enrolment. Education in these schools begins 
usually between the ages of six and seven. Facilities for 
vocational education are provided at the secondary and 
post-secondary level. In 1966-67 there were six public 
vocational institutes providing post-secondary education: 
one agricultural, one commercial, two nursing, one 
midwifery and one social services. At the secondary level 
there were eight vocational schools: five industrial and 
three agricultural, besides eleven commercial departments 
attached to public general education schools. 

The private sector provides a considerable proportion 
of the facilities available. UNRWA schools provided 1S.4 
per cent of the total enrolment in 1966-67, representing 
the children of Arab refugees. Privately owned schools 
accounted for 12.3 per cent of enrolment. 

Private schools in Jordan must apply and use the 
syllabus and textbooks prescribed by the Ministry of 
Education, and must submit any different proposed 
textbook or syllabus for approval. Newly employed 
teachers should meet the minimum qualifications set by 
law. All private schools are subject to inspection by 
officers of the Ministry. 

The University of Jordan, opened in 1962 in Amman, 
provides university education for 1,763 students repre- 
senting 0.4 per cent of total enrolment in 1966-67. There 
are three faculties: Arts, Sciences and Law and Commerce. 

Many students go abroad for further education, assisted 
by scholarships given by the Ministry of Education, foreign 
governments, United Nations organizations, or relying on 
their own resources. In 1966-67 their number was estimated 
at over 21,200. There are seven teacher training schools 
which provide two-year courses at the post-matriculation 
level; four of these are public and three are private, 
including two run by UNRWA; in addition there are two 
teacher training departments attached to higher voca- 
tional public institutes. 


Female students constitute 39.3 per cent of tnt 1 
enrolment. Educational opportunities are open for them 
in nearly all types and levels of education and thev are 
gaining in proportion every year. 3 6 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND 

RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

British Council: P.O.B. 634, Jebel Amman, Amman- 
libraries (see below) ; Rep. L. K. Lovett-Turner. ’ 

Department of Scientific Research (Agriculture): P.O.B. 
226, Amman; f. 195 8; covers all branches of agricultural 
research; staff of 52; library of 18,000 vols.; Dir. Said 
Ghezawi. 

Goetho Institut: Ibn Sina St., P.O.B. 1676, Amman; 
German cultural institute and library', language courses! 

Jordan Library Association: P.O.B. 6289, Amman; f. 1963; 
243 mcras,; Pres. Mahmoud Al Akhras; Sec. Miss 
Haifa Sharaiha; publ. Library Journal. 

U.S. Information Confer: Kabarday Street, Amman. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library: Kabarday Street, Amman; 5,000 vols. 

British Council Libraries: Amman (P.O.B. 634); f. 1950; 
14,929 vols.; 121 periodicals. 

Public Library: P.O.B. 132, Amman; f. i960; 30,000 vols. 
in Arabic and English; 145 current periodicals; 
children’s section, cultural activities; Librarian 
Farouk Mo’az. 

Public Library: P.O.B. 49, Irbid; f. 1957; 3 , 35 °. vols - in 
Arabic, 5,600 vols. in English, 170 vols. in other 
languages; Librarian Hesham Jowhar Mahdawi. 

Public Library: Nablus; f. i960; 17,350 vols., mainly in 
Arabic and English; cultural activities; Librarian 
Abdel-Mun’em Saleh al-Farran. 

Public Library: Ramallah; f. 1962; 3,500 vols.; Librarian 
Adel Uwais. 

University of Jordan Library: P.O.B. 1682, Amman; 
21,000 vols.; Librarian Khaled Sakit. 


MUSEUMS 

Jordan Archaeological Museum, Dept, of Antiquities. 

Amman; f. 1923; library of 30,000 vols.; Dir. (vaca j. 
Curator Mohammed Khair Yaseen; publ. Annual j 
the Department of Antiquities of Jordan. 

Islamic Museum: Amman. 
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JORDAN— (University Colleges; 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF JORDAN 

AMMAN 

Telephone 37301 a 3 
Founded 1962 

Languages of instruction Arabic and English National 
and autonomous control Academic year October to June 
(tiro semesters) 

President Dr A K Khalifa 
Secretary-General Hasan NabuLsi 
Registrar Ghazi Mom 
Librarian Dr K. AsSALI 
Number ol teachers 170 
Number of students 2 676 

Publications The University Magazine Faculty o f Arts 
Journal Catalogue of the University 
Usuis 

Faculty of Arts Dr M Samra 

Faculty of Economics and Commerce }yr It Daxr 

Faculty oj Sciences Dr S I Tashin 


AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 

TULKARM WEST BANK VIA ISRAEL 
Founded 1931 
Dean Dr S A Nashep 
T he library contains 19 o 00 vols 
Number of teachers 20 
Number of students 385 

The Institute is a teacher training institute preparing 
teachers of agriculture science and mathematics Arabic 
and Islamic studies English Social studies 
There is also an Agricultural College at Jobeha and a 
Technical Institute at Ataman 

UNRWA Teachers 1 Colleges (or Men and Women* Ram 

allah f 195S 


Teachers’ Training College Arroub 
Teachers' Training College Hawara I 1936 
Teachers' College Ramallah i 1932 tor women Principal 
Olga Wehbah 
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Kuwait 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Kuwait lies at the head of the Persian (or Arabia*) 
Gulf bordering Iraq The area of Kuwait State l 3 
approximately 15 000 sq km , and the population 
according to the 1970 census was 733 196, having 
risen rapidly since the 1965 census which recorded a 
population of 467 000 The inhabitants of the pnuci" 
pal town and harbour, Kuwait Town, are estimated 
at over half the population 
For long it was generally held that the Gulf exten- 
ded much further north, hut geological evidence 
suggests first that the coastline has remained broadlV 
at its present position, and second, that the immense 
masses of silt brought down by the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates cause irregular downwarping at the head m 
the Gulf Local variation in the coastline is therefor® 
likely, with possible changes since ancient time 3 
Kuwait grew up because it has a zone of slightly 
higher, firmer ground that gives access from the Gul* 


inland to Iraq, and because it has a reasonably good 
and sheltered harbour in an area that elsewhere has 
many sandbanks, and further south, coral reefs In 
recent years owing to Kuwait's rapid economic 
development the city of Kuwait has been almost 
totally rebuilt on a much grander scale 

The territory of Kuwait is mainly almost flat 
desert, with a few oases With an annual rainfall of 
one to seven inches, almost entirely between October 
and April, there is a spring “flush” of grass Summer 
shade temperature may reach I25°F , while m 
January, the coldest month, temperatures range 
between 45® and 60®, with a rare frost There is no 
drmVmg waterwAten ti/e Vcate, 
piped from further north, or distilled from sea water 
Immediately to the south of Kuwait, along the 
Gulf, is a Neutral Zone of 5,700 sq km which is 
jointly administered by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 


history 


Although Kuwait is situated on the fringe of the 
Mesopotamian b3sm it has always belonged rather to 
the nomadic desert of Arabia than to the settled 
populations of the plains watered by the Euphrates 
and Tigris nveis Thus the successive rule of the 
Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad (750-1250), the Mon- 
gols (1250-1546) and the Ottoman Turks (1546-191$) 
had little direct influence on the area around Kuwait 
The origin of the present town of Kuwait is usually 
placed about the beginning of the 18th century, when 
a number of families of the famous Anaiza tnbe 
migrated from the interior to the Arabian shore of 
the Gulf These migrants included such important 
families as A1 Sabah, A1 Khalifa, A1 Zayed Al Jala- 
huna and Al Ma’awida, from whence many of the 
present Kuwaitis are descended 
The foundation of the present Sabah ruling dynasty 
dates from about 1756 when the settlers of Kuwait 
decided to appoint a Sheikh to administer their 
affairs, provide them with security and represent them 
in their dealings with the Ottoman Government The 
town prospered and in 1765 it was reported to contain 
some 10 000 inhabitants possessing 800 vessels and 
living by trading, fishing and pearling 
In 1776 war broke out between Persia and Turkey 
an d *he Persians captured Basra, which they held 
until 1779 During this tune the East India Company 
moved the southern terminal of its overland mini 
^teto Aleppo from Basra to Kuwait, and much of 
°* Basra was diverted to Kuwait Sheikh 
Abdulla was reported to have been well disposed to 


the British, who for their part held bun in high regard 
as being a man of his word 
About this time Kuwait was repeatedly threatened 
by raids from the Wahhabis, fanatical tribesmen from 
central Arabia, and the need for protection against 
these enemies led to closer contacts with the East 
India Company, who had a depot in the town 
Ottoman dominion over the mainland was accepted 
in return for recognition of British trading interests 
over the route from the Mediterranean to India 
through the Gulf The depredations of pirates and the 
threat from the Wahhabis caused Kuwait's prosperity 
to decline in the early years of the 19th century, but 
the British Navy restored peace to the Gulf, and by 
i860 prosperity had returned 
In order to retain their autonomy the Kuwaitis had 
to maintain good relations with the Turks Although 
not under direct Turkish administration the Sheikh 
of Kuwait recognised a general Ottoman suzerainty 
over the area by the payment of tribute and Shxekh 
Abdulla al Sabah (1666-92) accepted the title of 
Qaunagam (Commandant) undeT the Turkish VaU 
(Governor) of Basra in 1871 His successor. Sheikh 
Mubarak, feared that the Turks would occupy Kuwait, 
and in 1899, in return for British protection, he 
signed an agreement with the British not to cede, 
mortgage or otherwise dispose of parts of his tern- 
tones to anyone except the British Government, nor 
to enter into any relationship with a foreign govern- 
ment other than the British without British consent. 
This agreement prevented Germany securing Kuwait 
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as a terminal for her projected Berlin to Baghdad 
railway. 

The reign of Sheikh Mubarak from 1S96 to 1915 
marked the rise of Kuwait from a Sheikhdom of 
undefined status to an autonomous state. In 1904 a 
British political agent was appointed, and in J 9°9 
Great Britain and Turkey opened negotiations which, 
although never ratified because of the outbreak of 
the First World War, in practice secured the autonomy 
of Kuwait. 

Sheikh Mubarak’s second son, Sheikh Salem, who 
succeeded to the Sheikhdom in 1917, supported the 
Turks in the World War, thus incurring a blockade of 
Kuwait. Sheikh Salem was succeeded in 1921 by his 
nephew Sheikh Ahmad, a friend of Britain. Kuwait 
prospered under his rule and by 1937 the population 
had risen to about 75,000. 

Under Sheikh Ahmad the foundation of Kuwait’s 
great oil industry was laid. After considerable pro- 
specting, he granted a concession in 1934 jointly to 
Gulf Oil Corporation of the U.S.A. and the Ahglo- 
Persian Oil Co. of Great Britain who formed the 
Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd. Deep drilling started in * 936 - 
and was just beginning to show promising results 
when war broke out in 1939. The oil wells were 
fiugged in 1942 and drilling was suspended until the 
nd of the -war. 

After the v'ar the oil industry in Kuwait was 
esumed on an extensive scale (see Economic Survey) 
nd in a few years the character of Kuwait Town was 
hanged from an old-fashioned dhow port to a thriving 
uodern city supported by the revenues of the oil 
adustry. I11 1950 Sheikh Ahmad died and was 
ucceeded by Sheikh Abdulla. His policy has been 
.0 use the oil revenues substantially for the welfare 
of his people, and in 1951 he inaugurated a programme 
of public -works and educational and medical develop- 
ments which has turned Kuwait into a planned and 
well-equipped country. 

THE MODERN STATE 

The economic aspects of post war development 
are dealt with in the survey following. Here it should 
be noted that Kuwait has gradually built up what 
are probably the most comprehensive welfare services 
in the -world, very largely without charge at least to 
native Kuwaitis. Education is completely free in 
Kuwait, and this includes free food and clothing for 
students. Medical attention is also free to all and the 
health service is generally considered to be of a very 
high standard. A heavily subsidized housing pro- 
gramme has now provided accommodation for most 
residents meeting the country’s generous criteria of 
“poverty”. Even local telephone calls are free. 

In June 1961 the United Kingdom and Kuwait 
terminated the 1899 agreement which had given the 
U.K. control of Kuwait’s foreign policy, and Kuwait 
.therefore became a fully independent state. In July 
Kuwait -was admitted as a member of the Arab 
League. The new nation quickly set up diplomatic 
representation -with Iran, Japan, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, the United Arab Republic, the United King- 
dom and the United States. The number of foreign 


missions in Kuwait rose to 22 by 1970, while there 
were 19 Kuwaiti missions abroad; and it is clear that 
for her size, Kuwait is an important factor in inter- 
national affairs. 

In December 1961, for the first time in Kuwait’s 
history, an election was held to elect 20 members of 
the Constituent Assembly (the other members being 
Ministers). This Assembly drafted a new Constitution 
which was published on November nth, 1962. Under 
the new Constitution a National Assembly of 50 
members was elected in January 1963, and the first 
session was held on January' 29th, with Sheikh Sabah 
al-Salem al-Sabah, brother of the Emir and Heir- 
Apparent, as the Prime Minister of a new Council of 
Ministers. 

Shortly after attaining independence, Kuwait was 
threatened by an Iraqi claim to sovereignty over the 
territory. British troops landed in Kuwait in response 
to a request from the Emir for assistance. The Arab 
League met in July and agreed that an Arab League 
Force should he provided to replace the British 
troops as a guarantee of Kuwait’s independence. This 
force, composed of contingents from Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, the United Arab Republic and the Sudan, 
arrived in Kuwait in September 1961. The United 
Arab Republic contingent was withdrawn in Decem- 
ber 1961, and those of Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
Sudan before the end of February 1963. 

On May 14th, 1963, Kuwait became the mth 
member of the United Nations. This, with her accept- 
ance during 1962 into both the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, indicated the growing 
importance in world affairs of the fast-developing 
state. 

In October 1963 the new Iraqi government 
announced that it had decided to recognise Kuwait’s 
complete independence; Iraq wanted to clear her 
relations with Kuwait and remove the atmosphere 
created by the Kassem regime. An agreement was 
subsequently signed whereby Iraq would supply to 
Kuwait 120 million gallons of water daily; and in 
November the two countries concluded a Trade and 
Economic Agreement which virtually abolished 
customs duties between them. Kuwait is thought to 
have made a substantial grant to Iraq to improve 
relations at this juncture. 

In January 1965 a constitutional crisis reflecting 
the tension between the paternalist ruling house and 
the democratically-minded National Assembly, re- 
sulted in the formation of a strengthened cabinet 
under the heir to the throne. Prince Sabah. In May 
that year Kuwait was one of ten Arab countries 
which broke off diplomatic relations with West 
Germany as a consequence of the formal establish- 
ment by that country of diplomatic relations with 
Israel. Two months later Kuwait decided not to 
ratify the agreement to set up an Arab Common 
Market with Iraq, Jordan, Syria and the U.A.K- 
There was strong feeling in the National Assemb y 
that such an association would be disadvantageous 
to Kuwait. 

On November 24th, 1965, Sheikh Abdulla died, an 
Sheikh Sabah succeeded to the throne. His pos 
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Prime Munster was taken over by another member 
of the ruling house Prrace Jabir 

In the developments of 1966 and 1967 within the 
Arab community Kuwait continued to play a neutral 
role, and in particular tried to act as mediator in 
inter Arab disputes such as the Yemen and South 
Arabian problems Sheikh Sabah paid visits to Iraq 
and Lebanon, and Kuwait supported Syria in the 
dispute with the Iraq Petroleum Company The 
progress of Kuwait’s own oil industry was marked 
by the acquisition by the Kuwait National Petroleum 
Company of a Banish subsidiary with storage facilities 
at Copenhagen In October the University of Kuwait 
and its Institute of Social and Economic Planning 
were opened. 

Kuwait declared her support for the Arab countries 
m the war With Israel and joined in the oil embargo 
on the United States and Great Britain No Kuwaitis 
had however, reached any theatre of war before the 
cease fire was announced The government donated 
KD 25 million to the Arab war effort At the Khar- 
toum Conference in September X967 Kuwait joined 
Saudi Arabia and Libya m oHering financial aid to 
the U A K and Jordan whilst their economies 
recovered from the June war The Kuwaiti share of 
this amounted to KD 55 million annually 

On May 13th *968, it was announced that the 
agreement of June *961 — whereby Britain had 
undertaken to give military assistance to Kuwait if 
asked to do So by her ruler— had been annulled This 
followed an earlier announcement that Britain 
would withdraw all troops from the Gulf region by 
the end of 1971 Since the election of a Conservative 
government in. Jnne 1971, however, Britain has been 
investigating lie possibility of reconsidering this 
decision, but the Kuwaiti Government has stressed 
its belief that there is no need for the presence of 
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British forces in the Gulf region. In this connection. 
Kuwait has continually encouraged the formation of 
a Federation of Arab Emirates and has on occasions, 
attempted to act as a go-between to resolve difference 3 
Since the 1967 Palestine war Kuwait has no longer 
been a frequent target of radical Arab criticism Its 
financial support for the countries hit by the war a-nd 
other generous economic assistance have no dod^t 
contributed to this while the lavish financing of the 
fedayeen which has been widely reported may 
been even more important A factor behind this 
assistance is the large Palestinian community, s*«I 
to be over 70,000 strong m Kuwait, many of the 
most able and educated Palestinians have mado a 
career m the country in recent years Since indepen- 
dence the country has taken some trouble to establish 
a role as the pnncipal diplomatic mediator m inter 
Arab disputes and between the other Gulf states »nd 
Iran Financial aid to Jordan however was cut °ff 
in September 1970 following clashes between govern 
roent and guemlla forces, although, it was resumed 
in December, aid was again suspended in January 
1971 as fighting m Jordan continued and since then 
there have been conflicting reports regarding the 
resumption of payments by Kuw ait 

The main domestic problem is the difference m 
status between native bora Kuwaitis and immigrants, 
the latter now comprising around 53 per cent of the 
population Whilst the living conditions of the 
immigrants are very good by Arabian standards, m* n y 
senior positions are reserved for Kuwaitis, aa is the 
suffrage and free use of some welfare services The 
creation of sufficient employment opportunities to 
avoid the unsettling effects of idleness and boredom, 
a social problem even -with generous unemployment 
benefits, is a major difficulty now confronting the 
government 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The State ot 'Kuwait has an area including the 
Neutral Zone, of about 5,800 sq miles, roughly the 
size of Somerset Devon and Cornwall and rather 
smaller than the state of Maryland It consists 
mainly of flat desert almost entirely lacking supplies 
of fresh water and there are no natural frontiers 
except of course for the sea There is practically no 
rainfall and the humidity is lower than it is further 
down the Gulf The temperature is exceedingly high 
m spnng and summer, there is occasionally a frost 
m winter Until oil was produced the only town was 
the harbour of Kuwait on the Gulf But for some 150 
years this port was of some significance because it 
was a centre for pearl fishing and the budding of 
anows or booms and several of the plans for 
building a railway across Mesopotamia envisaged 
“ ttc , eastern terminus The rapid develop* 
° f t he ^mdustry since about 1950 has drama- 
tically changed all this Kuwait is now known to 


possess about 17 per cent of the proved reserves of the 
entire world, and its production m 1969 was the sixth 
largest outside Soviet Russia The revenue from oil 
estimated to reach £350 million m 1971, has brought 
to the area a prosperity unimaginable twenty j^ears 
ago Crude oil and natural gas accounted for over half 
of the 1969/70 Gross National Product of £t,lA 7 
million The population, estimated at 733 000 early 
in 1970. has nearly trebled m ten years as the result 
of immigration from the surrounding countries 
attracted by higher wages and better working con- 
ditions than anywhere else m the Middle East of the 
total of 733 000 less than half, some 346 000, were 
Kuwaitis An important part of the annual revenue 
from oil has been spent on health, education and other 
social services such as the distillation of fresh from 
sea water, and as a result the standard of living in 
Kuwait is at present probablv the highest in the 
world Most of the social services such, as education 
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and health, are free; it has been said that, as a welfare 
state, Kuwait now probably has no parallel. In recent 
years the government has begun to distribute some 
of its wealth to other parts of the Arab world by loans 
and grants. 

OIL 

In 1933 the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, now The 
British Petroleum Company Limited, and Gulf Oil 
Corporation applied jointly to the Ruler of Kuwait 
for a concession to explore the territory. The two 
companies formed an operating company, Kuwait 
Oil Company, each holding 50 per cent of its share 
capital, and a concession was granted for 75 years in 
December 1934, extended for a further 17 years in 
1951. A large oilfield was discovered at Burgan, about 
25 miles south of the town of Kuwait, in 193S, but 
the onset of World War II delayed development 
until 1945. By 1948 six million tons were produced, 
but the main impetus to speed up development was 
supplied by the Abadan affair in 1951, which in 
effect denied Iranian production to the rest of the 
world for three years. By 1956 Kuwait’s production 
had increased to 54 million tons, and was then the 
largest in the Middle East. Further fields were found 
by the company, notably at Raudhatain, north of 
Kuwait, and the company’s production had reached 
over 135 million tons by 1970, although large areas 
of the original concession have been relinquished 
to the State in accordance with the Agreement. To 
handle this vast production, a huge tanker port has 
been constructed at Mina al Ahmadi, not far from 
the Burgan field, which from a terminal some 10 
miles offshore can now handle the largest tankers. 
At Ahmadi there is also a town of more than 20,000 
inhabitants, of whom about 5,000 are employees of 
the company, and there is a refiner}’- with an annual 
throughput capacity of 12 million tons. 

Two other companies have been permitted by 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia to operate in the Neutral 
Zone, and produce oil. These are Aminoil, a group of 
certain independent American oil companies, which 
has a joint operating agreement with Getty Oil Co. 
under which Aminoil and Getty bear one half of 
certain expenses such as drilling; and Arabian Oil 
Company in which Japanese interests own So per 
cent of the share capital, the governments of Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia each holding xo per cent. So far 
the production of these companies is small compared 
with that of The Kuwait Oil Company. In 1969 the 
Arabian Oil Company produced 16 million tons, 
entirely from offshore wells, and Aminoil 6 million 
tons, making the total production in 1969 of Kuwait 
and the Kuwaiti half share of the Neutral Zone 
nearly 139 million tons. The Royal Dutch-Shell group 
has a concession to explore for oil offshore, but its 
operations have been held up by the problem, so far 
unsolved, of determining what are Kuwaiti waters. 
A Spanish state oil company, Hispanoil, was granted 
a concession in Kuwait during 1967 on territory 
relinquished by the Kuwait Oil Company. Of this 
concession, the Kuwait National Petroleum Company 
(K.N.P.C.) owns 51 per cent, but K.N.P.C. is not 
obliged to pay any of the costs of exploring until 


oil is discovered in commercial quantities. In addition 
K.N.P.C., which is owned as to 60 per cent by the 
government of Kuwait and 40 per cent by Kuwait 
public shareholders, markets in Kmvait oil products 
produced by the Kuwait Oil Company, and owns a 
refinery at Shuaiba with an annual capacity of 4.7- 
million tons. However, in 1969 the refinery operated 
at well below this figure, with an average throughput 
of 64,000 barrels per day (3.2 million tons), causing 
the company to make a loss of £4.6 million. With an 
increase in throughput and improvements in adminis- 
tration and facilities, the situation improved in 1970. 

The government derives its income from the oil 
industry through the so-called fifty-fifty agreements 
signed by the operating companies with many host 
countries in the early 1950s. The principle of these 
agreements was that when the operating company 
exported its crude oil, it paid a royalty to the host 
government amounting to 12J per cent of the value 
of the oil at the "posted” price less the cost of produc- 
tion, then paying income tax at 37^ per cent of the 
total value of the oil at that price, the host govern- 
ment thus receiving 50 per cent of the value. As the 
companies were free to fix tire posted price they 
exerted their right to reduce it when the price at 
which they were able to sell the oil fell below the 
posted price. This of course 'had the effect of unilater- 
ally diminishing the revenues of the host governments, 
although because the realized price was lower than 
the posted price, the host governments were receiving 
more than 50 per cent. 

The outcry r in the Middle East against this practice 
was such that the last time the posted price was 
reduced was in August i960. In order to increase 
their "take”, the host countries, Kuwait among 
them, persuaded the companies to agree in 1964 
that the 12 & per cent should be "expensed”. This 
meant that, in addition to the cost of production, 
the amount of the royalty’ was to be deducted from 
the posted price, but the tax of 50 per cent was to be 
charged on the balance, thus increasing the payment 
to the host country from 50 to 56J per cent of the 
posted price. But as the price realized by the com- 
panies has continued almost uninterruptedly to fall 
below the posted price, the division of profits is 
now nearer to 70-30, the latter being the companies 
share, which is often less. However, so great has been 
the increase of Kuwait's production that its revenue, 
estimated at ^350 milhon in 1971, has doubled since 
1958. The co-operation between the host countries 
referred to above -was achieved largely through the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), formed in i960. Of this body Kuwait was a 
founder member. Kuwait was also a founder meinbe r 
of the Organisation of, Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OAPEC), formed in 1968, which has 1 " 
headquarters in Kuwait, and has grown rapidly 1 
membership. 

In November 1970, the Kuwait Oil Company 
agreed to an increase of 9 U.S. cents in the P os ® 
price of crude oil, bringing it to §1.68 per barre , a 
to an increase of 5 per cent in the rate of income 
payable. However, following the OPEC coniere 
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held in Caracas in December, tough negotiations 
began, between OPEC and the major oil companies 
regarding further price increases A final settlement 
was reached on February 14th when it was 3greed to 
stabilize the rate of income tax at 55 per cent and to 
increase the posted price by a urulorm 35 cents per 
barrel, with, a new system of gravity differentials and 
an allowance for upward adjustments in four ot the 
five years of the agreement From June 197* the 
terminal pnce of the Kuwait Oil Company s crude off 
was now $2 187 per barrel 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

The government has done much to foster the growth 
of other industries in order to diversify the economy 
and to provide an alternative source of employment 
to oil In 1965, for instance, a law was passed em- 
powering it to grant exemption from import duties 
on capital goods, subsidized rates for water and power, 
and preference in government purchases for locally 
manufactured products Simultaneously an Industrial 
Development Committee was set up to help the 
development of local industry A Petrochemical 
Industries Company was formed in 1963 to manufac- 
ture fertilizers, and in 1964 a larger concern. Kuwait 
Chemical Fertilizer Company, which has developed a 
useful export trade and in which 60 per cent of the 
share capital is owned by the Petrochemical Industries 
Company, the balance being held equally by BP and 
Gulf Oil An industrial area has been developed at 
Shuaiba, between the town of Kuwait and Ahmadi 
dose toKNPC's refinery However public criticism 
of the poor results recently shown by Petrochemical 
Industries Company led the government in the 
spring of 1970 to offer to buy back at par the is per 
cent of the share capital which is owned by the 
private sector There are several lactones in Kuwait 
supplying consumer requirements, such as processed 
food anti soft dnnks, and there is a flour mills com- 
pany The construction industry is of some importance, 
owing to the vast amount of house and office building 
there has been m the last decade, not to mention the 
construction of public works such as roads power 
stations, schools and hospitals, much of this work 
having been undertaken, however, by foreign con- 
tractors According to the industrial census of 1963 
nearly 22,000 persons were then employed in indus- 
trial establishments excluding oil, or 14 per cent of 
the labour force at that time The number has no 
doubt meteased Since 19G3, but these industries 
naturally provide a small proportion of the GNP 
when compared with the oil industry 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

To support the increase of population brought by 
tne development of od, a vast infrastructure of public 
works had to be created Early in the 1950s a de- 
saumzation plant for making fresh water from the 
sea was installed at Kuwait town with a capacity 
now of 6 million gallons a day Further desalmization 
plants have more recently been Installed m the 
souaiba industrial area, and production from all of 
tfjem 13 expected to amount shortly to 27 million 


gallons a day In the meantime important sources of 
fresh water have been found at Raudhatain and A1 
Shigaia Similarly a 75 megawatt thermal power 
station was installed m Kuwait early in the ’fifties, 
and m the Shuaiba area three further 70 megawatt 
stations were m operation by 1966 Smcc then more 
capacity has been created, and Kuwait's production 
is now about 560 000 kW The harbour of Kuwait 
town has been completely reconstructed, four deep 
water berths have Wen provided, and an international 
airport has been built There is a national airline with 
an international service. Kuwait Airways Corpora 
tion, which is owned by the State All these facilities 
were created at the expense of the government, the 
oil porte at Mina at Ahmadi and nearby at Mina at 
Abdullah having been made by the Kuwait Oil 
Company However, there are several shipowning 
companies owned by the private sector, including 
Kuwait Oil Tanker Company, which owns six tankers 
with a total deadweight tonnage of about 800,000 
tons 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 

Owing to the present lack of water, little grain is 
grown, and most of the food consumed in Kuwait has 
to be imported Of the total area of Kuwait, only 3 
per cent consists of land suitable for agriculture, and 
at the end of 1969 there were only 70 farms However 
the government has done much to encourage animal 
husbandry, the mam activity before the development 
of the oilfields of the bedouin, who still rear camel, 
sheep and goats There is an experimental farm of 
90 acres owned by the gov emment, and in the private 
sector there is a growing poultry and dairy industry 
Fishing on the other hand, is of some importance 
because the Gulf, and particularly Kuwait's terri- 
torial waters abound in fish, notably prawns and 
shrimps Four companies have been formed to engage 
m fishing, one of which, Kuwait National Fishing 
Company, took delivery m 1965 of 10 ships fitted 
with refrigerators, and equipment for preserving and 
canning Another company has succeeded in exporting 
pravvns to the USA The National Bank of Kuwait 
is of the opinion that there is “great potential for 
development of this activity” 

FOREIGN TRADE AND 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Well over 90 per cent of the value of Kuwait’s 
exports consists of oil Total exports in 1969 were 
valued at KD497 million, having shown an unin- 
terrupted and v cry substantial inercaso since oil was 
first produced About two thirds of the volume of the 
oil exported goes to European destinations In J969, 
17 per cent of it went to the United Kingdom, 13 
per cent to Italy, 12 per cent to Holland, 8 per Cent 
to France, 7 per cent to Eire and nearly 4 per cent 
to Belgium Nearly n per cent was exported to 
Japan, and 4 per cent to Singapore, and most of the 
rest went to destinations in the Far East or Austral- 
asia 

Kuwait has the highest per capita level of imports 
in the wortd. at U S $1,220 in 1969 The total value 
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of imports in that year was KD 218 million, having 
risen steadily for many years except in 1964, when 
there was something of a recession owing apparently 
to overstocking. The most important item, as might 
be expected when industrial development is proceed- 
ing so rapidly, is machinery, accounting for some- 
thing like 25 per cent of the total imports by value, 
with transport equipment accounting for another 13 
per cent. Foodstuffs account generally for about 
18 per cent, and textiles for about 15 per cent, but 
the range of imports is naturally very wide owing to 
the comparatively unimportant part played in 
Kuwait’s economy at present by agriculture and 
domestic manufacture. The principal supplier is the 
United States, with about 20 per cent of the total, 
followed by Japan and the United Kingdom with 
about 12 per cent each, Western German}’- supplying 
about 10 per cent and Italy about 5. 

No official estimates are available of Kuwait’s 
balance of payments. But an interesting study by 
Messrs A. Sivasubramonian and Abdulla Ali was 
published in 1969 by the Kuwait Institute of Econo- 
mic and Social Studies, from which it appears that 
in the year 1967-68 the country had a surplus on 
current account of about KD 152 million. According 
to these estimates, visible trade showed a surplus of 
KD 100 million, being the difference between the 
Government’s revenue from the oil industry and the 
f.o.b. value of exports and re-exports other than oil 
on the one hand, and the c.i.f. value of imports on 
the other. Invisible items consisted of a net surplus 
on investment account of KD 69 million and a debit 
on freight, insurance and travel account of KD 17 
million. However on capital account there was a 
residual debit of KD 152 million, which the authors 
explain as being due partly to errors and omissions 
and partly to private capital transfers abroad. As 
there are no exchange restrictions in force, it is not 
possible to be more specific. Other capital movements 
which are of interest included the transfer abroad by 
the government in the form of aid to other Arab 
countries of KD 66 million, covered by an increase 
in its assets overseas estimated at KD 68 million; 
and a debit on K.F.A.E.D. account (see below) of 
KD 4 million, covered by a credit representing 
K.F.A.E.D. ’s portfolio income of a similar amount. 
No later estimate is available, but the gold and 
foreign exchange holdings of the Central Bank stood 
at KD 204 million at the end of February 1970, 
compared with KD 173 million at the end of 1968, 
KD 184 million at the end of 1967, just after the 
devaluation of sterling (see below), and KD no 
million at the end of 1963. 

CURRENCY, BANKING AND FINANCE 

The currency in circulation is the Kuwait dinar. 
Kuwait is a member of the sterling area, and the 
Kuwaiti dinar was for many years held at parity with 
the £ sterling. However, when the pound was deval- 
ued in November 1967, the Kuwaiti dinar did not 
follow sterling, with the result that parity -with the 
U.S. dollar remains at $2.80, not $2.40, and parity 
with the pound sterling is now KD 0.857 to the £. 


The currency was for years managed by a currency 
board which included a British member, but in 
April 1969 a Central Bank was established and took 
over these functions. The currency in circulation at 
the end of 1969 amounted to KD 48 million, com- 
pared with KD 54 million at the end of 1968, but 
KD 33 million at the end of 1963. 

The only foreign bank allowed to operate in Kuwait 
at present is the British Bank of the Middle East, the 
Kuwaiti branch of which was opened in 1942/ but 
there are a number of commercial banks financed by 
local capital, and the management of one of these, 
the A 1 Ahli Bank, is provided by the French Credit 
Lyonnais. Of the local banks, by far the largest is the 
National Bank of Kuwait, founded in 1953, the total 
assets of which at the end of 1969 amounted to 
KD 295 million. The other banks include the Gulf 
Bank, the Commercial Bank of Kuwait and the 
United Bank of Kuwait, founded respectively in 
i960, 1961 and 1966. The United Bank of Kuwait 
also represents the overseas interests of the National 
Bank, the Commercial Bank and the Gulf Bank, 
which hold part of its share capital. The net foreign 
assets of the commercial banks at the end of 1969 
amounted to KD 291 million. In 1965 the govern- 
ment founded a Savings and Credit Bank with a 
paid-up capital now of KD 25 million, all provided 
by the State, to promote savings and to provide 
finance for small industries, agriculture, property, 
and small businesses. 

There is now an active stock market in Kuwait, 
and for some time the State has been active in en- 
couraging investment. In 1962 a Kuwait Investment 
Company was created, of which the State owns half 
the capital, to engage in portfolio investment and in 
property dealing in Kuwait. A similar concern, the 
Kuwait Foreign Trading & Investment Company was 
established by the State, which owns 80 per cent of 
the share capital, to undertake business transactions 
abroad, and reference has already been made to the 
reserves of the State overseas. There is no official 
information about the amount of private portfolio 
investment overseas by Kuwaitis, but it is known 
to be substantial, and the estimate of the country’s 
balance of payments for 1967-68 puts the income 
derived therefrom in that year at KD 30 million. 

PUBLIC FINANCE 

The ordinary budget of the State for the year 
ended March 31st, 1970, estimated revenue at 

KD 303 million, of which KD 279 million or 93 per 
cent was to be provided by the oil industry, KD 201 
million in the form of income tax and KD 78 million 
in that of royalties. There is no personal income tax 
or estate duty. The other more important sources 0 
ordinary revenue were customs and excise duties, 
KD 6.5 million, income from the electricity and wa er 
services, and transport, KD 5.4 and 4.4 ?T' !0 . 
respectively, and the proceeds of the sale of 53 

lands, KD 1.8 million, the government for some yea 

having operated a scheme for the purchase 0 a 
on which well over KD 100 million has been spe^ 
Of the total ordinary revenue, namely 1 3 
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million, KD 3 i million was allocated to reserve, 
KD 67 million was allocated to de\ elopment projects 
and the further acquisition of property, and KD 232 
million to ordinary expenditure Of the last named, 
KD 30 million was to be spent on education — there 
are now about 120,000 attending the Ministry's 
schools — KD 25 million on defence KD 20 million 
on the Ministry of the Interior. KD 16 million on 
public health, KD 11 million by the Ministry of 
Public Works, KD 9 million on electricity and water 
plants, and KD 8 million went to the Ruler However, 
there was an allocation of KD 75 million to miscel 
laneous expenditure and the support of independent 
budgets including those of the Municipality of 
Kuwait, the Shuaiba Industrial Board and the new 
University of Kuwait, founded in 1966. and now- 
attended by about 1,300 students The development 
budget included KD 27 million for public works 
KD 21 million for the Ministry of Electricity and 
Water, and KD 10 million for the acquisition of 
property 

The amount of the State's reserve overseas in 1968 
stood at /39b million, much of which is bebeved still 
to be held in London, and for 1967-68 the ordinary 
budget included KD 25 million under the headuig 
interest from investments However, in 1961 the 
government set up a Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic 
Development (KF.AED) to provide loan capital 
for development projects in the other Arab countries 
K F.A E D has an. authorised capital of IvD20o 
million, of which less than half has been paid up, and 
it has powers, not yet used to borrow twice its 
paid up capital By the end of 1969 it had made 
loans totalling KD72 million for various projects 
in nine Arab countries, of which KD 49 milli on had 
been drawn In addition to this the government has 
from time to time made loans to other Arab countries 
directly from its own reserves and by the end of 
1968 commitments of this kind totalled KD 196 


million These must certainly have included the 
payments which Kuwait undertook at the Khartoum 
(Conference of August 1967 to make to the Arab 
countries affected by the Arab-Israeli war of that 
year 

DEVELOPMENT 

The efforts of the last few years to diversify the 
economy have had some success In 1963 the GNP 
of Kuwait was estimated to be KD 300 million Of 
this KD 444 million or 88 per cent was provided by 
the oil industry For the year 1968-69 the GNP was 
estimated to be KD 793 million, of which KD 559 
million, or only just over 70 per cent was due to oil 
During the last few years, it is true, there have been 
slight setbacks to those parts of the economy which 
do not depend directly on od — X964 is a case in 
point, and it may be that 1970 is seeing a similar 
recession But the uninterrupted growth of the oil 
industry seems likely to insulate Kuwait, for the time 
being at any rate from any really major depression 
All the same efforts to diversify the economy and 
maximise the increase of the GNP continue In 
1965 work started on a five-year plan for economic 
development covering the years 1966-71 and pro- 
\ idmg for the expenditure by the public and private 
sector of KD915 million during the period Of this 
KD 187 million was to be spent on housing, KD 162 
million on transport and communications, KD 156 
million cm industry, of which KD 70 million on oil, 
mainly by the companies, KD 137 million on electri- 
city and water supply, and KD94 million on the 
building of new schools, teaming centres, hospitals 
and clinics Preparations are being made to introduce 
a similar plan, but for ten years and excluding 
projects to be financed by the private sector except 
for commitments made under the earber plan 
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KUWAIT— (Statistical Survey) 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area (sq. km.) 

Population (April 1970 Census) 

Kuwait 

Neutral Zone* 

Total 

Kuwaitis 

Foreigners 

Males 

Females 

15,000 

5 , 7 oo 

733,000 

346,000 

387,000 

417,000 

317,000 


* The Neutral Zone lies south-east of Kuwait. Control of the Zone is shared with Saudi Arabia. 


EMPLOYMENT 
(Estimates for 1966) 



Number 

Percentage 

Distribu- 

tion 

Agriculture and Fishing 

3,146 

1-7 

Quarrying and Mining 

6,992 

3-7 

Manufacturing Industry 

17.933 

9-7 

Building and Construction . 

30,867 

16.6 

Electricity and Water 

7.257 

3-9 

Commerce 

23,045 

12.4 

Transportation, Communica- 
tion and Storage 

11,128 

6.0 

Services .... 

85,219 

46.0 

Total 

185,587 

100.0 


AGRICULTURE 

Kuwait is mainly desert, and most food is imported. 
There is subsistence farming of dates, cereals and vege- 
tables. Fishery resources are being actively developed. 
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KUWAIT — (Statistical Survhy) 


KUWAIT (Kuwait Oil Co) 


KUWAIT/SAUDI ARABIA NEUTRAL ZONE 
(American Independent Oil Co and Getty Oil Co ) 


Year 

Production 

1 (tong tons) 

Year | 

Production 
( long tons) 

1966 

1*2734666 


9 485 OOO 

1967 

115 202 9IO 


8 636 ooo 

1968 

120 050 OOO 


7 315 865 

1969 



5643 ooo 

1970 

*35 494 480 

1969 

6 200 ooo 


KUWAIT/SAUDI ARABIA NEUTRAL ZONE 
OFFSHORE 
(Arabian Oil Co ) 


Year 

Production 
( long tons) 

1965 

9 165 OOO 

1966 

13 285 OOO 


14284633 

1968 

15 316 ooo 

1969 

16 130 ooo 


OIL EXPORTS 
( ooo bbl.) 



1967 

X968 

1969 

Kuwait Oil Co 

839 280 

883 422 

921 843 

Aromoil Co 

23 ooo 

15000 

13 ooo 

Arabian Oil Co 

95 ooo 

101 ooo 

1x5700 

Total 

934 2 8 ° ' 

I OOI 422 

1* °5° 545 


NATURAL GA8 PRODUCTION 


(million cu It) 



Gas 

Produced 

Used by 
Companies 

Used for 1 
Injection { 

Used by 
State 

Total 

Gas Used 

1966 

446 353 

68 783 

9228 I 

18 817 

96 828 

1967 

456 761 

72 533 

27043 | 

23 082 

122 658 

1968 

478 958 

83 945 

53 679 | 

33 966 

171 590 

1969 

5*3 °94 

86 769 

49 353 . 

44 869 

180 991 


INDUSTRY 



Unit 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Petrol (premium) 

Petrol (regular) 

Aviation (Kerosene) 

Asphalt 

Fuel 0)1 

Naphtha 

Natural Gas 

Ammonium Sulphate 

Thermal Electric ty Generated 
Potable Water 

Brackish Water 

Sodium Chloride 

Chlorine 

Caustic Soda 

Hydrochloric Acid 

Lime-Sand Bncks 

Wheat Milling 

ooo Amer barrels 

million cubic It-* 
metric tons 
ooo kW 
million galls 

tons 

galls 

ooo 

tons 

1 580 

82 

225 

140 

22 365 

2 125 

4X3 213 

652 648 

2 557 

4 *55 
3912 

9*7 

934 5 
97 695 
42045 

1 909 

21 

378 

238 

21 878 

2 59* 

455 353 

3t>972 

983 259 

3 287 
5*56 

4 2X0 

7** 

736 

104 275 

48725 

49 141 

2275 

392 

2*7 

29 

3 016 

456 76* 

62534 
* 334 858 
4*5* 

4 *67 

3 75^ 

939 

*241 

126528 

47947 

57 635 


• Measured at 6 o‘f+ 14 65 pounds per sq ft at sea level 
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FINANCE 

i Kuwait Dinar (KD)=i,ooo fils=i3.3 Rupees 
•857 KD=/i sterling; -357 KD=U.S. $1 
100 KD=^ii7.i7 sterling=U.S. $280. 


BUDGET 

(1969-70 — '000 KD) 


Revenue 


Income Tax ..... 

201,815 

Production and Consumption Taxes and 

85,026 

Fees 

12,781 

Services Revenues .... 

i.i55 

Sundry Revenues and Dues 
Extraordinary Revenues 

1,760 

Total .... 

302,537 


Current Expenditure 


Guidance and Information . 

5,139 

Public Works ..... 

10,785 

Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 

4. 2 57 

Education ..... 

30,353 

Foreign Affairs ..... 

2,966 

Interior ...... 

20,160 

Defence . ..... 

25,000 

Public Health ..... 
Electricity, Water, Power and Water 

16,364 

Distillation Plant and Salt Factory . 
Finance and Oil, including Customs and 

9.713 

Ports and Housing 

10,051 

Unclassified and Transferable* 

74.935 

Other Expenditure .... 

22,292 

Total .... 

232,018 


* Principally budgetary assistance to the U.A.R. and Jordan. 

Total revenue and expenditure in 1971-72 arc estimated at KD 354.8 million. 


KUWAIT FUND FOR ARAB ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Loans Granted and Withdrawals to Dec. 1969) 
(million KD) 


Country 

Loans 

With- 


Granted 

DRA1VALS 

Algeria .... 

10. 0 

9.9 

Jordan .... 

7-5 

4-5 

Lebanon .... 

3-4 

1.2 

Morocco .... 

10. 0 

3-8 

Sudan ..... 

13-7 

11 .2 

Syria ..... 

3-o 

— 

Tunisia .... 

10.4 

9-7 

U.A.R 

13-3 

9.0 

Yemen .... 

0.2 


Total . 

71.7 

49-5 


In addition loans totalling KD 196,300,000 had been 
made direct from the state’s general reserves to Arab 
countries by December 1968. 
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KWAIT— -{Statistical Survey) 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(estimates — KD million) 


1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 


4*5 

445 


280 




145 


163 

160 


95 

60 

■■ 


13 

*3 

*4 

480 

601 

619 

SI 



498 

559 

—208 


-255 

798 

872 

951 

-191 

— 13® 

-158 

607 

734 

793 



- 43 

371 

692 

748 


Consumption 

Private 

Public 

Gross Fixed Capital Formation 
Private and semi private 
Public 

Increase in stocks 

Expenditure on consumption and gross capital 
formation 

Export excluding oil and oil products fob 
Export ol oil and oil products fob 
Less imports of goods and services 
Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product 
Net Factor Income transactions with the Test of 
the world 

Expenditure on Gross National Product 
Less depreciation 

Net National Product or National Income 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

{million KD) 


“1 

*9«5 

1966 

19*7 1 
1 

1968 1 
I 

1969 

Imports 1 

*34 7 

*«S 3 

tio 0 1 

2i8 3 1 

230 8 

Exports* 

*4* 

13 6 

*3 0 | 

20 8 1 

23 1 


* Export figures exclude mL la ig6j Kuwait (excluding Neutral Zone) exported 108 7 
million) tons of crude oil this figure rose to 1 16 3 million tons in 1967 12 1 3 million tons 
in 1968 and 126 3 million tons w 1969 


COMMODITIES 
Imports 
(000 KD) 



' 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Transport Equipment 

Machinery other than etectnc 

Electrical Machinery Apparatus and Appliances 
Textile Yarns Fabrics etc 

Clothing 

Non metallic Mineral Manufactures n.e s 
Chemicals 

Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles nes 

Iron and Steel 

Fruit and Vegetables 

Cereal and Cereal Preparations 

Tobacco and Tobacco Manufactures 

Professional Scientific and Controlling Xnstru 
ments 

Manufactures of Metals me a 

Dairy Products and Eggs 

24 270 

19 979 
13928 
r2 37 6 

8 124 
6900 
6740 

5 374 
9621 
5900 

5 478 
6071 

3 639 

4 067 
2851 

27 229 

32 757 

14 325 
9984 
9924 
8332 
7 6 59 

14 179 

7 545 

5 275 
6310 

4 544 

4 *92 

4 2<>5 

26 102 

23 853 

12 344 
9897 

9 77* 
9036 

8 957 
8924 
7124 

6576 

5670 

4 559 

4 3*8 
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OIL EXPORTS 


(1969) 


Destination 

Per Cent 

Tons 

United Kingdom 

17-3 

19,602,763 

Italy .... 

13.0 

14,758,426 

Netherlands 

12.0 

13.531.653 

Japan .... 

10.8 

12,163,417 

France .... 

8.3 

9.367.952 

Ireland .... 

7.2 

8 . 194.332 

Singapore 

4.1 

4,675,820 

Belgium .... 

3-8 

4,295,911 

Australia 

3-3 

3.783,376 

China (Taiwan) 

3-3 

3.757.194 

South Korea . 

2.8 

3.207,7 55 

U.S.A 

2-5 

2,792,958 

Aden .... 

2.1 

2,405,529 

Philippines 

1.8 

2,088,004 


Other Exports* 


(’000 KD) 



1966 

1967 

1968 

Transport Equipment ..... 

1,845 

2,257 

3,127 

Tobacco and Tobacco Manufactures 

3,610 

3.275 

2,686 

Machinery, other than electric 

1,467 

1,309 

2,192 

Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Spices and Manufactures 
thereof . . . . . ’ . 

56i 

564 

961 

Fish and Fish Preparations .... 

340 

294 

853 

Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and Appliances 

54i 

,549. 

579 

Travel Goods, Handbags, etc. 

566 

567 

515 

Cereal and Cereal Preparations 

908 

454 

476 


* Many of these are re-exports. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
('000 KD.) 


Imports 

1967 

1968 

Exports* 


1967 

1968 

United States . 

45,896 

37.334 

Saudi Arabia 


3,95 8 

3.943 

United Kingdom 

26,147 

27,877 

Iran 


2,125 

2,840 

Japan .... 

26,488 

27.894 

Iraq 


717 

i.35° 

German Federal Republic . 

20,042 

20,768 

Jordan 


271 

527 

Italy .... 

9.995 

11,202 

Lebanon . 


863 

907 

India .... 

6,713 

8,8n 

Qatar 


676 

742 

Belgium .... 

2,924 

2,441 

Bahrain 


366 

261 

Lebanon .... 

6,702 

8,037 

India 


316 

346 

Netherlands 

— 

4,785 

United Kingdom 


1,013 

1,033 

France .... 

6,069 

4.770 

U.A.R. . 


, 1 12 

122 

Iran .... 

3.919 

3.600 

Pakistan . 


189 

145 

Switzerland 

3.718 

4,080 

U.S.A. 


383 

890 

Australia .... 

5.055 

4,342 

Dubai 



1,432 

Chinese People’s Republic . 

6,608 

8.323 

Abu Dhabi 


* 

962 

• 


* Excludes oil exports (see oil above). 
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transport 

Shipping (1965) Entered and cleared . Ships 825, Tonnage ■ 
2,842,216 

Vehicles: Total (1964) 72 393. (* 9 ^ 3 ) 80.36*. (*966) 94 9 °S. 
(1967) 106,000 

CI»i1 Ariitlon: Kuwait Airport, total aircraft movements 
(1963) 12,263. (1964) 12,592. (1965) 13.386. (1966) 
18,113 


EDUCATION 

(1969-7°) 



, 

Students 



Boys 

Girls 

Government Schools 
Private Schools 

$ 219 
1,109 

73 *6z 
i3 523 

53 783 
it 757 

Total 

9328 

86 7S5 

67.5*° 


Sources Central Statistical Office, Planning Board, Kuwait, National Bank of Kuwait, S A K.; 
Kuwait Oil Co Ltd , Ahmadi. Kuwait 


THE CONSTITUTION 

(Promulgated November t6tb, 1962) 

The principal provision* of tbs Constitution are a* follows 


SOVEREIGNTY 

Kuwait is an independent sovereign Arab State, ber 
sovereignty may act be surrendered, and no part of ber 
territory may be relinquished Offensive war is prohibited 
by the Constitution. 

Succession as Amir is restricted to heirs ol the late 
MtJBjuux al Sabah and an llelr Apparent must be 
appointed within one year of the accession of a new 
SDVCTfifO. 

EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 

Executive power is vested in the Amir, who exercises it 
through a Council of Ministers The Amir will appoint the 
Prime Minister ’ alter the traditional consultations' and 
will appoint and dismiss Ministers on the recommendation 
of the mime Minister Ministers need not be members ot 
the National Assembly, though all ministers who are not 
Assembly members assume membership ts-offino in the 
Assembly for the duration of office The Amir also lays 
down laws which shall not be effective unless published m 
the Official Catette, The Amir sets up public institutions. 
Mi decrees issued in these respects shall be conveyed to 
the Assembly No lavr is Issued unless It is approved by the 
Assembly 

LEGISLATURE 

A National Assembly of $0 members will be elected for a 
/our >ear term b> all natural born literate Kuwait males 
over the age of 2i, except servicemen and police, who may 
pot vote Candidates for election must possess the franchise 
and be over 30 years of age The Assembly will sit foe at 
least eight months in any year, and new elections shall be 
held within two months of the last dissolution of the out' 
going Assembly 

Restrictions on the commercial activities of Ministers 
mclude an injunction forbidding them to sell property to 
the Government, 

The Amir may ask for reconsideration of a Bill passed 
Py the Assembly and sent to him for ratification but the 
BUI would automatically become law ff ft were subse- 
quently passed by a two-thirds majority at the next 
wtting or by a simple majority at a subsequent sitting 
?oe Amir may declare Martial Law. but only with the 
approval ot the Assembly 


The Assembly may pass a vote of no confidence in a 
Minister, in which case the Minister must resign Such a 
vote is not permissible In the case of {he Prime Minister, 
but the Assembly may approach the Amir on the matter, 
and the Amir shall then either dismiss the Prime Minister 
or dissolve the Assembly 

An annual budget shall be presented, and there shall b« 
an Independent finance control commission 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Entry fo'the CivO Service is confined to Kuwait citizens 

PUBLIC LIBERTIES 

Kuwait rs are equal before the law in prestige, rights and 
duties Individual freedom Is guaranteed No one should 
be seized arrested or exiled except witbrn the rules ol law 
No punishment shall be administered except tor an net 
or abstaining from an act considered a crime in accordance 
with a law applicable at the time ol committing it, and 
no penalty shall be Imposed more severe than that which 
could have been imposed at the time of committing the 
crime - ‘ 1 

freedom of opinion is guaranteed to everyone and each 
has the right to express himself through speech writing 
or other means within the limits Of the law 
The Press is free within the limits of the law, and It 
should not be suppressed except in accordance with the 
dictates of law 

Freedom of performing religious rites is protected by the 
State according to prevailing customs, provided it does 
not violate the public order nor be immoral 
Trade unions will be permitted and property -roust be 
respected An owner is not banned from managing his 
property except within the boundaries of law No property 
should be taken from any one except within the preroga- 
tives of Jaw, unless a. Just compensation be given 
Houses may not be entered except in cases provided by 
law Every Kuwaiti has freedom of movement and choice 
of place of residence within the state This right shs-U not 
be controlled except m cases stipulated by law 
Etery person has the nght to education and freedom to 
choose his type of work Trecdom to form peaceful societies 
U guaranteed within the limits oi law 
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KUWAIT— (The Government, Diplomatic Representation) 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD OF STATE 

Emir of Kuwait: His Highness Sheikh Sabah As-Salim As-Sabah, 
(succeeded on the death of his brother, November 24, 1965). 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

(July 1971) 


Prime Minister: Shaikh Jaber al-Ahmad al- Jaber. 

Minister of Justice and Acting Minister of Education: Jasim 
al-Marzouk. 

Minister of Public Works: Hammoud Nusuf. 

Minister of Social Affairs and Labour: Hamad Ayyar. 

Minister of Interior and Defence: Shaikh Sa’ad al- 
Abdullah al-Sabah. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Acting Minister of Guidance 
and Information: Shaikh Sabah al-Ahmad al- Jaber. 


Minister of Trade and Industry:_KHALiD Adasani. 

Minister of Awqaf and Islamic Affairs: Rashid Farhan. 

Minister of Finance and Oil: Abd al-Rahman Salem al- 
Atiqi. 

Minister of Public Health: Abd al-Razzaq al-Udwani. 

Minister of Posts, Telephones, Telegraphs and Acting 
Minister of Electricity: Abdul Aziz As-Sarawi. 

Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs: Abd al Aziz Husain. 


PROVINCIAL G0VERN0RATE8 
Ahmadi: Jaber Abdulla Jaber Sabah. 
Hawalli: Nawaf Ahmed Jaber Sabah. 
Kuwait: Nasser Sabah Al-Nassir Al-Sabah. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF KUWAIT ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador; (CA) Charge d’Affaires; (Perm. Rep.) Permanent Representative. 


Algeria: (vacant), Algiers (A). 

Belgium: (see France). 

Bulgaria: (see Turkey). 

Canada: (see U.S.A.). 

Czechoslovakia: (see France). 

France: Faisal Al Saleh Al Mutawwe (A) (also accred. 

to Belgium and Czechoslovakia). 

Hungary: (see U.S.S.R.). 

India: (vacant), Bombay (A). 

Iran: Shaikh Nassir Muhammad Al- Ahmed Al-Sabah, 
Teheran (A). 

Iraq: Muhammad Ahmad Abdullatif Al-Hamad, 
Baghdad (A). 

Italy: Muhammad Zeid al-Hirbish, Rome (A) (also 
accred. to Yugoslavia). 

Japan: Abdullah Bishara, Tokyo (A) (also accred. to 
Malaysia). 

Jordan: (vacant), Amman (A). 

Lebanon: Muhammad Al Dassani, Beirut (A). 

Libya: Ahmed Gaith, Tripoli (A). 

Malaysia: (see Japan). 

Morocco: Talaat Ghossein, Rabat (A). 

Pakistan: Yacoub Al Rashid, Karachi (A). 

Poland: (see U.S.S.R.). 

Romania: (see U.S.S.R.). 


Saudi Arabia: Murjen al-Ahmad, Jeddah (A) (also accred. 
to Somalia). 

Somalia: (see Saudi Arabia). 

Sudan: Yusuf Abdullatif al-Abdulrazzak, Khartoum 
(A). 

Switzerland: (see UN, Geneva). 

Syria: Abdullah Ahmad Husain, Damascus (CA). 

Tunisia: Saoud Arde Laziz Hamidhi, Tunis (A). 

Turkey: Khalid Muhammad Jaafar, Ankara (A) (also 
accred. to Bulgaria). 

U.S.S.R.: Ahmed Ghayth Abdullah, Moscow (A) (also 
accred. to Romania, Hungary and Poland). 

United Arab Republic: Hamed Issa Al-Rujaib, Cairo (A). 

United Kingdom : Ahmad Abdulwahab al-Naqib, Loudon 
(A). 

U.S.A.: Sheikh Salim Al-Sabah Al-Salim, Washington 
(A) (also accred. to Canada and Venezuela). 

Venezuela: (see U.S.A.). 

Yemen: Al Qassem Muhammad Borsini, Sana’a (A). 

Yugoslavia: (see Italy). 

United Nations: Muhalhil Al-Madhaf, New York (Penm 
Rep.); Sheikh Nasser Muhammad Al-Ahmad **• 
Sabah, Geneva (Perm. Rep.). 
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EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO KUWAIT 
{Kuwait unless otherwise indicated) 


(E) Embassy; 

Afghanistan: (E) Ambassador KhaUUUaii KhalilI 
Algeria: Istiqlal St. (E), Ambassador Mohammad Ghas 
SKI. 

Aurtria: Beirut. Lebanon (E), 

Bttgium: Baghdad, Iraq (E). 

Boljiri*: Damascus. Syna (E) 

Canada: Teheran. Iran (E) 

China, people's Republic el: (C) Charg l d' Affaires (a i ) 
Yoa-v Shih Ciijev 
C otta Rica: Beirut. Lebanon (E) 

CnehMlankia: No 14. Diyyu Quarter (E), Ambassador. 
Ladislav TisUar. 

France: Kuwait B!dg 4th Floor No 2<«» Fahad al-S»lem 
St. (E); Ambassador; Paul Carton. 

GrHCf; Amman, Jordan (E). 

Guinn: Cairo, U.A R. (E) 

Hungtry: (E), Ambassador J6$zef FerrIJ 
India: Ring Rd No. 1 (E). Ambassador. Virasat Au 
Kidwal 

Iran: ID} Abdulla Dashti Bldg . Istiqtal St. (E). Ambas- 
sador. Dr. Gooi-ur Kara Ta/baksh. 

Iraq: 37 Istiqlal St. (E): Ambassador: Midhat Ibrahim 
Juma. 

Italy: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: Draco 
Soto. 

Japan; Al-Khalid Bldg , Fahad-al Salem St (E); Ambus 
tad or: SnoiCnt Kaihara. 

Jordan: Mansour Qabazard Bldg . Istiqlal St. (E); Ambas- 
sadof Tooqan Al Hdtdawt 

lab anon: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: Saum 
al-Baba. 

Mlltytis: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E) 

Mall: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 


(L) Legation. 

Mauritania: (E); Ambassador ■ Muhammad Weld Jed do 
Morocco: Ville No 7. Rd. 14, Shuwaikh (E); Ambassador, 
AT- Arab 1 al-Banani. 

Netherlands: Baghdad. Iraq (E). 

Paklitan: Salah Jamal Bldg. No 7, Nuzh* St (E), 
Ambassador: Shahryar Khan. 

Poland: 48 Istiqlal St (E); Ambassador’ Zdzjslaw 
Tadeuss Wojcik 
Romania: Beirut, Lebanon pE). 

Stud] Arabia: Sheikh Fahad aJ-Salem Bldg , al-Hiiali St , 
Sharq (E); Ambassador; Sheikh Au Abdullah al- 
SdGAIR. 

Somalia: Jeddah, Saudi ArabD (E) 

Spain: (F), Ambassador - Louis I valla. 

Sudan: Badr al-Mulla Bldg. Fahad al -Salem St (E); 

Ambassador’ Hamid Muhammad At Amin. 
tarltaerland: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Syria: Thounayon al-Ghanlm Bldg , Fahad al-Salem St. 

(E); Ambassador: Muhammad al ICassar. 

Tunisia: Ghaulm al Shaheen al-Ghanim Bldg . Istiqlal St 
(E); Ambassador: Mahmoud Sir aw hour. 

Turkey: Beirut. Lebanon (E). 

U.M.R.: Sheikh Ahmad al-Uber al-Sabah Bldg . No 5 
Das man District (E), Ambassador: Nikolai Tupitsyn. 
UAR.: Mossa'ed al-SAleh Bldg . Istiqlal St (E): Ambas- 
sador . Salahuddin Waspi. 

United Kingdom: Arabian Gull St (E); Ambassador; 
Arthur John Wilton 

U.8.A.: Bnaid Al-Gar (E); Ambassador: John Patrick 
Walsh. 

Venezuela: Beirnt, Lebanon (E). 

Tojetlaela: Baghdad, Iraq (E). 


Kuwait also has diplomatic relations with German Democratic Republic, Kenya. Sweden and UpfW Volta 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

In elections held lor the third time under the new Con- 
stitution on January *3nJ, 1971, 184 candidates were 
nominated for the 30 scats (j seats In each ol 10 districts) 
There are no official political parties, the candidates 
itanding ns individuals. In the 1971 elections, however, 
five members ol the radical Arab Nationalist Movement 
were returned The vote is limited to natural born Kuwaiti 
males over 21 who are able to read and write (about 40,000 
voters) 


JUDICIAL 

There is a codified system ol law based largely upon the 
Egyptian system la criminal matters, minor contraven- 
tions ore dealt with by Magistrates Courts, felonies by 
Lnounal Assue Courts. Appeal In the case ol misdemean- 
ours is to a Misdemeanours Court ol Appeal. 

Civil cases are heard by a General Court within which 
are separate chamber* dealing with commercial cases. 


i i 

SYSTEM 

other civil cases and matters ol personal status Appeal Is to 
a High Court ol Appeal. Matters ol personal status may go 
beyond the High Court ol Appeal to a Court ol Cassation. 

In criminal cases, investigation of misdemeanours Is the 
responsibility ol the police, while responsibility lor the 
investigation of felonies lies with the Attorney ieneraTi 
Office 



KUWAIT— (Religion, The Press, Radio and Television) 

RELIGION 


MUSLIMS 

The inhabitants are mainly Muslims of the Sunni and 
Shiite sects, 

> t 

CHRISTIANS 

Anglican Chaplain in Kuwait: Rev. K. W. T. W. Johnson, 
c/o Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd., 3 Ninth Avenue, Ahmadi 6, 
Kuwait. 


Roman Catholic: Right Rev. Mgr. V. San Miguel, ocd 
A dministrator Apostolic of Kuwait, BishoD’s 
P.O.B. 266, Kuwait. * 

National Evangelical Church in Kuwait: Rev. Yusep 
Abdul Noor, Box 80, Kuwait; a United Protestant 
Church founded by the Reformed Church in America- 
services in Arabic, English and Malayalam. ’ 

There are also Armenian, Greek, Coptic and Syrian 
Orthodox Churches in Kuwait. 


THE PRESS 


Article 37 of the Constitution specifies the following as 
regards the Press: 

“Freedom of the press, printing and publishing shall be 
guaranteed in accordance with the conditions and manner 
specified by Law.” 

As such, the press is not pre-censored, and all freedom 
is guaranteed within the framework of the Press Law. A 
new draft bill of the Press Law has been sent to the National 
Assembly. 

DAILIES 

Akhbar al-Kuwait ( Kuwait News): P.O.B. 1747, Mubarak 
al-Kabir St., Kuwait; Arabic; Editor Abdulaziz Fahad 
Al-Fulaij. 

Daily News: P.O.B. 695, International Airport Rd., 
Shuwaikh Industrial Area, Kuwait; f. 1963; English; 
Owner and Editor-in-Chief Saleh al Saleh. 

Kuwait Times: P.O.B. 2270, Fahed Al Salem Ave., 
Kuwait; f. 1961; English; political; Owner and Editor- 
in-Chief Yousuf Alyan; circ. 15,000. 

Al Rai al-Amm (Public Opinion): P.O.B, 695, Inter- 
national Airport Road, Shuivaikh Industrial Area, 
Kuwait; f. 1961; Arabic; political, social and cul- 
tural; Editor Youssuf Al-Massaeed; circ. 15,000. 

WEEKLIES AND PERIODICALS 

Kuwait Al-Youm ( Kuwait Today): P.O.B. 193, Kuwait; 
f. 1954; Sunday; the "Official Gazette”; Amiri Decrees, 
Laws, Govt, announcements, decisions, invitations for 
tenders, etc.; published by the Ministry of Information; 
circ. 5,000. 

Adhwa al-Kuwait: P.O.B. 1977, Kuwait; literature and 
arts; Arabic; weekly; free advertising magazine; Editor 
Myrin Al Hamad; circ. 5,000. 

Al-Arabi: P.O.B. 748, Kuwait; f. 1958; Arabic; science, 
history, arts; monthly; published by the Ministry of 


Guidance and Information; Editor Dr. Ahmed Zaki- 
circ. 150,000. 

Al-Hadat ( The Aim): P.O.B. 1142, Al Soor St., Kuwait; 
weekly; f. 1961; Arabic; political and cultural; Editor- 
in-Chief and Proprietor D. M. Saleh; circ. 10,000 (also 
monthly supplement: Economic Review). 

Al Kuwaiti: Ahmadi; weekly' journal of the Kuwait Oil Co. 
Ltd. (also in English edition: The Kuwaiti). 

Al Nahdha: P.O.B. 695, International Airport Road, 
Shuivaikh Industrial Area, Kuwait; f. 1967; weekly; 
Arabic; Editor Youssuf Al-Massaeed; circ. 8,000. 

Al Rejsalah (The Message): P.O.B. 2490, Fahad al-Salim 
St., Kuwait; weekly; Arabic; political, social and 
cultural; Editor Jassim Mubarak. 

Al-Talea (The Pioneers): P.O.B. 1082, Fahad al-Salim St., 
Kuwait; weekly; Arabic; Editor Sami Ahmed Ai- 
Munais. 

Hayatuna: P.O.B. 1708, Kuwait; medicine and hygiene; 
Arabic; monthly; published by Al-Awadi Press 
Corporation; Editor Dr. Abdul Rahman Al-Awadi, 

Journal of the Kuwait Medical Association: P.O.B. 1202, 
Kuwait; f. 1967; English periodical; published by 
Medical Assoc.; Editor Dr. Abdul Razzak Al Yusuf; 
circ. 1,500. 

Mejaliat al-Kuwait (Kuwait Magazine): P.O.B. 193, 
Kuwait; news and literary articles; Arabic; fortnightly 
illustrated magazine; published by Ministry of Guidance 
and Information. 

Sawi al-Khalee) ( Voice of the Gulf): P.O.B. 659, Kuwait; 
weekly; Editor Baqer Khraibitt. 

Usrati: P.O.B. 2995, Kuwait; women’s magazine; Arabic; 
fortnightly; Editor Mrs. Ghanima Al-Marzoog. 

Foreign Bureau 

Middle East News Agency: Fahd El-Salem St. 

Tass also has a bureau in Kuwait. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO , „ 

Kuwait Broadcasting Station: P.O.B. 397, Kuwait; f. 
, . 1951; broadcasts in Arabic and English; short wave 

. (250 kW.), medium wave (750 kW.) and F.M. stereo 

transmitters; in 1970 there were an estimated 450,000 
radio sets; Assist Under-Secretary for Broadcasting 
Affairs Abdul Aziz Mohd Ja'ffer. 


TELEVISION 

Teievision of Kuwait, Ministry of Guidance and Information’ 

P.O.B. 621, Kuwait; f. 1961; broadcasts m Arabic, 
three transmitters are used, and broadcasts reacn sa 
Arabia, southern Iraq, and other Gulf States, aav 
tising is accepted, and colour television is planneo, 
1969 there were 90,000 television sets in use; Dir.- • 
of TV J. Hassouni; Programme Controller Muhammad 
Sanoussi. 
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KUWAIT — (Finance, Oil.) 


FINANCE 


(cap = capital p u =paid up dep =depo$‘ ts m 

BANKING 

National Banes 

Central Bank el Kuwait POB 526 Kuwait f 1969 
replaces Currency Board in administering currency and 
credit policies cap am reserves 3m Governor 
(vacant) Deputy Governor Hamzah Abbas Hussein 
publ Annual Report 

National Bank ot Kuwait S A.K Abdullah A1 Sabm St 
P O B 95 Kuwait t 195a (December 1970) cap and 
res 188m. dep 2629m total assets 326 7m 21 brs 
Chair Yacoub Yousuf Al Hamas Gen Man C D 
Fears 

Alahli Bank ot Kuwait POB 1387 All Al Salim St 
Kuwait cap put 2m 

Commercial Bank cf Kuwait SAK i 1960 cap pu 
2 im dtp ao'&io \Dec 1970’) Gnmi kxsom . Km ha. 

Ahmad Al Bahar Gen Man H T Grieve 

Gulf Bank K S C Abdullah Al Salim St Kuwait f 1961 
cap pu 225m Chair Khaud Yusuf Al-Mutawa 
Gen Man A L Forsyth 

Savings and Credit Bank Arab an Gull St POB 1434 
Kuwa t 1 1960 cap p u 2 im dep 4 im Chair and 
D r Gen Abdul Aziz Dosari 


milbon amounts m Kuwait Dinars) 

Foreign Bank 
British Bank of the Middle East London Kuwait f 1889 
to be taken over in December 1971 by the Bank ol 
Kuwait and the Middle East a government-controlled 
Joint stock company and operated under contract by 
the British Bank of the Middle East 


INSURANCE 
National Companies 

Al Ahleia Insurance Co , S A K • P O B 1602 All Al Salim 
St Kuwait f 1962 covers all classes except life 
insurance cap KD im Chair Muhammad Y 
Al Nisf Man Dir Abdulla A Al-Rifai Gen Man 
Dr Raouf H Makar 

Gulf Insurance Co POB 1040 Kuwait f 1962 cap 
800 000 Gen Man Elias N Bedewi 
Kuwait Insurance Co Abdullah Al Salim St P O B 769 
Kuwait f 1960 Gen hlan Shakib S Shakhshir 

Foreign Companies 

Some 20 Arab and other foreign insurance companies 
are active in Kuwait. 


OIL 


Kuwait National Petroleum Co KSC POB 70 Kuwait 
f i960 60 per cent state-owned refining exploring 
and marketing company a large new refinery at 
Shuaiba opened in May 1968 Chair Dr Yusif Sulai 
man al Fahhil 

Kuwait Oil Co Ahmadi Kuwait f 1934 and jointly 
owned by BP Exploration Company (Associated 
Holdings) Ltd and Gulf Kuwait Company It had 692 
wells pioducing at end of 1970 oil production m 1970 
'''As 135 2 million long tons The original concession 
area covered all of Kuwait including territorial waters 
to a six mile limit In May 1962 exploratory rights to 
9 262 square kilometres roughly 50 per cent of the 
original concession area were voluntarily relinquished 
to the state Further offshore areas were relinquished 
in 1967 and 1971 

Kuw»tt Shell Petroleum Development Co (Royal Dutch 
Shell) Fahad at Salim St Kuwait has concession 
signed January 1961 of 2 160 sq miles offshore from 
Kuwait operations suspended pending clarification of 
the offshore boundary disputes with Iraq Iran and 
Saudi Arabia 


Kuwait Spanish Petroleum Co POB 20467 Kuwait 
f 1968 51 per cent owned by Kuwa t National Petro- 
leum Co 49 per cent by H spanoil of Spam holds 
concessions of 910 000 hectares (about half the land 
area of Kuwait) for a period of 35 years from 1968 
drilling began in 1970 

Amenean Independent Oil Co Mam Office 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza New York NY Kuwait Office POB 69 
Kuwait shares with Getty Oil Co (from Saudi Arabia) 
concessions m Kuwait/Saudi Arabia Neutral Zone 
onshore combined oil production in 1969 was 6 2 
million long tons 

Arabian Oil Co • Head Office Tokyo Kuwait Office POB 
1641 Kuwait Field Office Ras Al Khafj i, Kuwait 
Neutral Zone a Japanese company which has con 
cessions offshore of the Neutral Zone there are 56 
producing wells as well as four flow stations m opera 
tion m 1970 crude oil production reached 126 million 
barrels , 
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KUWAIT — (Trade and Industry, Transport) 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Kuwait Chamber of Gommercc and Industry: P.O.B. 775; 
Chamber's Building, Ali Salem St., Kuwait State; 
f. 1959; 3,250 mems.; Pres. Abdul Aziz Al-Sager; 
Vice-Pres. Yousef Al-Fuleij and Abdulla Y. 
Al-Ghanim; Sec. Haytham Malluhi; pubis. Monthly 
Magazine (circ. 4,000) and annual Economic Report. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Kuwait Chemical Fertilizer Co. K.S.C.: P.O.B. 3964, 
Kuwait; f. 1964; government enterprise (with British 
Petroleum and Gulf Oil Co. holding minority interests) 
for manufacture of liquid ammonia, sulphuric acid, 
, urea and ammonium sulphate. 

Kuwait Foreign Trading, Contracting and Investment Co.: 

P.O.B. 5665, Kuwait; f. 1965; overseas investment 
company; 98.6 per cent government holding; total 
assets KD 15.7m. (1970). 


Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development: A1 

Mutanabbi St., P.O.B. 2921, Kuwait; cap. KD 200m' 
wholly Government owned; assists other Arab govern' 
ments with development loans; Chair. ABDULREHim 
Salem Al-Ateeqy; Dir. Gen. Abdlatif Y. Al-Hamad 

Kuwait Investment Co. S.A.K.: P.O.B. 1005, Kuwait- f 
1961; cap. KD 7.5m.; 50 per cent government owned 
international banking and investment; Man. Dir' 
Abdlatif Y. al-Hamad. 

Kuwait National Industries Company: Kuwait; f. i960' 
51 per cent Government owned company with control' 
ling interest in various construction enterprises. 

Kuwait Planning Board: Kuwait City; f. 1962; supervises 
the 1967-68/1971-72 Five-Year Plan; through its 
Central Statistical Office publishes information on 
Kuwait’s economic activity; Dir.-Gen. Ahmed A. 
Dvaij. 

Shuaiba Industrial Development Board: P.O.B. 4690, 
Kuwait; f. 1964; an independent public body develop^ 
ing a new town with dockyard and industrial estate/ 


TRANSPORT 


ROADS 

Roads in the towns are metalled and the most important 
are dual carriageway. There are metalled roads to Alimadi, 
Mina Al-Ahmadi and other centres of population in 
Kuwait, and to the Iraqi and Saudi Arabian borders. 

Automobile Association of Kuwait and the Gulf: P.O.B. 
2100, Kuwait; Gen. Man. A. W. Monayes. 

Kuwait Automobile and Touring Club: Airport Rd., 
Khaldiah, P.O.B. 2100, Kuwait; Gen. Man. A. W. 
Monayes. 

Kuwait Transport Co. S.A.K.: Kuwait; provides internal 
bus service; regular service to Iran inaugurated 
December 1968. 

SHIPPING 

A modem port has been built at Shuwaikh, two miles 
west of Kuwait Town, which is capable of handling simul- 
taneously up to eight large cargo ships and several smaller 
ships. Ships of British and other lines make regular calls. 

A second port is under construction at Shuaiba to the 
south of Kuwait. 

The oil port at Mina al-Ahmadi, 25 miles south of 
Kuwait Town, is capable of handling the largest oil tankers 
afloat, and oil exports of over 2 million barrels per day. 


Kuwait Oil Tanker Co. S.A.K.: P.O.B. 810, Kuwait; f. 1957; 
1,700 shareholders; cap. KD 11.5m.; owns 6 vessels 
totalling 800,000 deadweight tons; sole tanker agents 
for Mina al Ahmadi and agents for other ports. 
Kuwait Shipping Co. S.A.K.: P.O.B. Safat 3636, Kuwait; 
f. 1965; 75 per cent government owned; services to 
Europe and the Far East; 14 vessels totalling 190,000 
tons; fully paid cap. KD 6m.; Gen. Man. D. H. Tod. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Kuwait Airways Corporation: Kuwait International Air- 
port, P.O.B. 394, Kuwait; f. 1954; government owned; 
services to Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, Amman, Baghdad, 
Aden, Teheran, Abadan, Abu Dhabi, Bahrain, Dhah- 
ran, Doha, Dubai, Karachi, Bombay, London, Paris, 
Rome, Geneva, Athens and Frankfurt; fleet includes 
two Trident iE, two Comet 4C and three Boeing 
707-320C; Chair. Faisal Saoud Al-Fulaij; Man. Dir. 
Jassim Yousuf al-Marzook; pubis. Alboraq (maga- 
zine), Bulletin. 

Kuwait is also served by the following airlines: Air 
India, Alia, Alitalia, B.O.A.C., C.S.A. (Czechoslovakia), 
Democratic Yemen Airlines, Gulf Aviation, Iranair, Iraq 
Airways, Japan Air Lines, K.L.M., Lufthansa, M.E.A., 
P.I.A. (Pakistan), Saudi Arabian Airlines, Syrian Arab 
Airlines, U.A.A, and Yemen Airways 
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KUWAIT — (Education Societies and Institutes, Libraries, Museum, University) 

EDUCATION 


Within the last few years a comprehensive system of 
kindergarten elementary intermediate and secondary 
schools has been built up and compulsory education now 
from 6 to 14 was introduced in 1 966-67 At present there 
are about no 000 pupils enrolled in some 200 schools 
staffed by over 6 600 teachers The general policy of the 
government is to provide free education to all Kuwaiti 
children from Kindergarten stage to the University 
Almost all Kuwaitis are Muslims and speak Arabic so 
there is no language problem Pupils are also provided 
free ol cost with food textbooks clothing and medical 
treatment 

In addition to the Secondary Schools there is a Technical 
Institute for boys two Teacher Training Institutes (one 
for men and the other for women) a Religious Institute a 
Technical Secondary School for Girls A Post secondary 
Teacher Training College (two year study) was established 
during the academic year 1967-68 

There are seven institutes for physically handicapped 
children 1 e mentally retarded (two) blind and partially 
sighted (two) deaf and hard-of hearing (two) and one for 
poliomyelitis pupils The Ministry decided to centralize all 
these institutes m a new compound large enough to include 
them all in a project beginning in April 1966 

There were 917 Kuwaiti students studying abroad on 
government scholarships during the academic year 
1967-68 The majority of them areinOA.R USA. and 
Britain The Kuwait University was opened during the 
academic year 1966-67 and since then Kuwaiti students 
have been sent abroad mainly for higher studies for which 
there is no facility fa the University 

Three hundred and forty pupils from nearby Arab states 
are studying in Kuwait at Intermediate and Secondary 
schools on Kuwait Government scholarships The state is 
also providing scholarships for 6a Arab students to pursue 
their studies at the Kuwait University For the education 
of adults there are 49 centres with an enrolment of 23 943 
staffed by 711 part time teachers The Ministry also 
supervises an additional 38 privately owned schools/rasti 
tutes with an enrolment of 15 050 pupils In the past 
twelve years Kuwait has built and endowed 33 schools in 
Trocial states (Oman coast) supervised directly by the 
Kuwait Ministry of Education There are 10 549 pupils 
and 372 teachers in these schools 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTES 

Agricullural Experi-n*ntal Station c/o Agricultural Dept 
Ministry of Public Works Kuwait f 1953 research in 
various fields of agriculture including and zone 
studies sod conservation and irrigation plant protec 
bon studies animal husbandry small 1 braiy Dir 
S I At Mann a! pubis reports information bulletins 
Bnbjfr Council POB Safat 345 Beit Sheikh Ahmad at 
Jaber Qibla Kuwait 11 622 vols 86 periodicals 
Rep WEN Kensdale 


The Kuwait Institute oT Economic and Social Planning in the 
Middle East P OB 5834 Kuwait f. 1966 with assis 
tance from the UN Development Programme Director/ 
Project Manager Dr Mahmoud A El Shake trains 
personnel w economic and social devt planning for 
State of Kuwait and neighbouring countries 
Kuwait Institute for Scientific Research POB 12009 
Kuwait f 1967 by the Arabian Oil Co Ltd (Japan.) 
to promote and conduct scientific research throe 
research divisions petroleum research and zone 
agncnlture and marine biology and fishery provides 
documentation and information service and training 
schemes for scientific research workers Dir Gen Dr 
T OlKOMIKADO 


LIBRARIES 

British Council Library FOB 345 Beit Sheikh Ahmadjal 
Jaber Q bla Kuwait { ig$6 21 3 00 vols loo 
periodicals 

Kuwait Central Library Knwait City f 1936 95 000 vols 
12 brs Chief Librarian Yousur Mulla Husein 
Kuwait University Central Library Kuwait City l 1966 
100 000 vols Librarian Dr Ahmad Bade 


MUSEUM 

Kuwait Museum Kuwait City excavation findings from 
Failaka Island dating back to Babylonian times 

UNIVERSITY 

KUWAIT UNIVERSITY 

POB 5969 KUWAIT 
Telephone 811188 
Founded 1962 inaugurated 1966 
Chancellor H E Saleh Abdel IIalek El Saleh 
Rector Prof Dr Abdel Fattah Ismail 
Secretary-General Anwar El NoukJ 
Librarian Dr Ahmed Badr 
N umber of professor* 58 

Number of students 1 253 undergraduates 157 
graduates 

Draws 

Faculty of Science Arts and Ed ication Prof A H H 
Nasr 

Parallel courses for women students at the 
University College for Women Prof D A Sadek 
Faculty of Law and Shariah Prof A H Hegazi 
Faculty of Commerce Economics and Political Science 
x Al Mulla 

Faculties of Medicine and Engineering dne to open later 
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Lebanon 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The creation, alter 1918, of the modern State of the 
Lebanon first under French Mandatory role and then as 
an independent territory was designed to recognize the 
nationalist aspirations of a number of Christian groups 
that had lived for many centnnes under Muslim role along 
the coast of the eastern Mediterranean and m the hills 
immediately adjacent At least as early as the sixteenth 
century a d there had been particulanst Christian feeling 
that ultimately resulted m the grant of autonomy, though 
not independence to Christians living in the territory of 
"Mount Lebanon’, which geographically was the hill 
region immediately inland and extending some 20-30 
miles north and south of Beirut The territory of Mount 
Lebanon was later expanded owing to French interest, 
into the much larger area of "Greater Lebanon" with fron 
tiers running along the crest of the Anti Lebanon moon- 
tains and reaching the sea some miles north of Tripoli to 
form the boundary with Syria In the south there is a 
frontier with Israel, running inland from the promontory 
of Ras an Nakura to the head of the Jordan Valley In 
drawing the frontiers so as to give a measure of geograph- 
ical unity to the new State which now occupies an area of 
1 015 square miles large non-Chnstian elements of Mus 
lims and Druses were included so that at the present day 
the Christians of the Lebanon form only about half the 
total population. Many Christians have emigrated to 
North and South America, and the relatively higher birth 
Tate of the non Christian groups is a further factor in 
altering the balance of numbers 


PHYSICAL FEATURE8 

Structurally, the Lebanon consists of an enormous 
simple upfotd of rocks that runs parallel to the coast 
There is, first a very narrow and broken flat coastal strip 
— hardly a true plain — then the land nses steeply to a 
senes of imposing crests and ridges The highest crest of all 
is Qurnet as Sauda just over 10 000 ft high lying south 
east of Tripoli Mount Sannm north-east of B“irut is over 
9 000 It. A few miles east of the summits there is a preci 
pitous drop along a sharp line to a broad troughlike valley, 
known as the Bekaa (Biqa), about 10 miles wide and some 
70 to 80 miles long The eastern side of the Bekaa is formed 
by the Anti Lebanon mountains which nse to 9 000 ft., and 
their southern continuation, the Hennon Range, of about 
the same height The floor of the Bekaa Valley, though 
much below the level of the surrounding mountain ranges 
lies in places at 3 000 ft above sea level with a low divide 
in the region of Baalbek Two rivers rise in the Bekaa — 
the Orontes which flows northwards into Syna and the 
Gharb depression ultimately reaching the Mediterranean 
through the Turkish territory of Antioch and the Rivet 
Litani (Leootes) This latter river flows southwards, and 
then at a short distance from the Israeli frontier makes a 
sudden bend westwards and plunges through the Lebanon 
mountains by a deep gorge Plans are now partly complete 
to develop the waters of the Litani in this region for 
litigation and hydro-electric power 
There exists m the Lebanon an unusual feature of geo- 
logical structure which is not present m either of the adja- 
cent regions of Syria and Israel This is the occurrence of a 
layer of non porous rocks within the upfold forming the 


Lebanon mountains, and, because of this layer, water is 
forced to the surface in considerable quantities, producing 
large springs at the unusually high level of 4,000 to 3 000 ft 
Some of the springs have a flow of several thousand cu ft 
per second and emerge as small nvers hence the western 
flanks of the Lebanon mountains, unlike those nearby in 
Syna and Israel, are relatively well watered and cultivation 
is possible up to a height of 4 000 or 3 000 ft. 

With its great contrasts of relief, and the configuration 
of the mam ranges, which lie across the path of the prevail 
mg westerly winds, there is wide variety in climatic condi- 
tions The coastal lowlands are moderately hot in summer, 
and warm in winter, with complete absence of frost But 
only 3 or ro miles away m the hills there is a heavy winter 
snowfall and the higher hills are covered from December 
to May, giving the unusual vista for the Middle East of 
snow clad peaks From this the name Lebanon (fabart — 
Aramaic for ‘ white ') is said to originate The Bekaa has a 
moderately cold winter with some frost and snow, and a 
distinctly hot summer, as it is shut off from the tempering 
effect of the sea 

Rainfall is on the whole abundant, but it decreases 
rapidly towards the east, so that the Bekaa and Anti- 
Lebanon axe definitely drier than the west On the coast, 
between 30 and 40 inches fall annually, with up to 50 inches 
in the mountains, but only 15 inches in the Bekaa As 
almost all of tins annual total falls between October and 
April (there are three months of complete aridity each 
summer) rain is extremely heavy while it lasts, and storms 
of surprising intensity can occur Beirut, for example, has 
slightly more ram than Manchester, but on half the number 
of rainy days Another remarkable feature is the extremely 
high humidity of the coastal region during summer, when 
no ram falls The sultry heat doves as many as can afford 
it to spend the summer in the hills 


ECONOMIC) LIFE 

The occurrence of high mountains near the sea, and the 
relatively abundant supplies of spring water have had a 
marked influence on economic development within the 
Lebanon Owing to the successive levels of terrain an 
unusually wide range of crops can be grown from bananas 
and pineapples on the hot, damp coastlands olives, vines 
and ngs on thelowest foothills, cereals, apricots and peaches 
on the middle slopes to apples and potatoes on the highest 
levels These latter are the aristocrats of the Lebanese 
markets, since they are rarest, and, with the growing 
market fn the oilfield areas of Arabia and the Persian Gulf, 
they fetch the highest pnce Export of fruit is therefore 
an important item Then, too, abundant natural water 
has led to the growth of pinewoods and evergreen groves, 
which add greatly to the already considerable scenic 
beauty of the western hill country There has hence grown 
up an important tourist trade centred in the small hill 
villages, some of which have casinos, luxury hotels, and 
cinemas Mam activity is during the summer months, when 
wealthy Middle Easterners and others arrive, but there 
is a smaller winter sport 3 season, when ski ing is earned on 

In addition, the geographical situation of the Lebanon, 
as a "facade * to the inland territories of Syria, Jordan, and 
even northern Iraq and southern Turkey, enables the 



LEBANON — (Physical and Social Geography, History) 


Lebanese ports to act as the commercial outlet for a very- 
wide region. The importance of Beirut as a commercial 
centre is due in large part to the fact that the Lebanon is a 
free market. Over half of the volume of Lebanese trade 
is transit traffic, and the Lebanon handles most of the 
trade of Jordan. Her own exports are mostly agricultural 
products. Byblos claims to be the oldest port in the 
world; Tyre and Sidon were for long world-famous, and 
the latter is now reviving as the Mediterranean terminal 
of the Tapline (Trans-Arabian Pipe Line) from Saudi 
Arabia. Another ancient centre, Tripoli, is also a terminal 
of the I.P.C. pipeline from Iraq. Beirut is now however the 
leading town of the country, and contains one-quarter of 
the total population. Though local resources are not in 
general very great (there are no minerals or important raw 
materials in the Lebanon) the city lives by commercial 
activity on a surprising scale, developed by the ingenuity 
and opportunism of its merchant class. The opening in 195 1 
of a commercial airport designed for jet airliners, before any 
such aircraft were actually in use in the world, is typical 
of the forward-looking attitude of many Lebanese. 

Beirut has of recent years come to serve as a financial 
and holiday centre for the less attractive but oil rich parts 
of the Middle East. Transfer of financial credit from the 
Middle East to Zurich, Paris, London, New York and 
Tokyo; a trade in gold and diamonds; and some connexion 
with the narcotic trade of the Middle East — all these give 
the city a very special function. In addition, the town 
provides discreet distraction for all types of visitor. 


RACE AND LANGUAGE 

It is difficult to summarise the racial affinities of th 
Lebanese people. The western lowlands have an extreme/ 
mixed population possibly describable only as "Leva/ 
tine”. Basically Mediterranean, there are many othe 
elements, including remarkably fair individuals— Arabs 
with blonde hair and grey eyes, who are possibly descen- 
dants of the Crusaders. The remaining parts of the countrv 
show a more decided Armenoid tendency, with darker 
colouring, broader head-form, and more pronounced facial 
features. In addition, small refugee groups, who came to the 
more inaccessible mountain zones in order to escape perse- 
cution, often have a different racial ancestry, so that parts 
of the Lebanon form a mosaic of varying racial and cultural 
elements. Almost all Middle Eastern countries are repre- 
sented racially within the Lebanon. 1 

Arabic is current over the whole country, but owing to 
the high level of education (probably the highest in any 
Middle Eastern country) and to the considerable volume 
of temporary emigration, English, French and even Sp anish 
are widely understood. French is probably still the leading 
European language (though English is tending to replace 
it) and some of the higher schools and one university 
teach basically in this language. In addition, Aramaic is 
used by some religious sects, but only for ritual— there 
are no Aramaic speaking villages as in Syria. 


HISTORY 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

In the Ancient World the Lebanon was important for 
its pine, fir, and cedarwood, which neighbouring powers, 
poorly supplied with timber resources, coveted so much 
that during the long period of Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, 
and Seleucid rule, the exploitation of the forests of the 
Lebanon was normally a royal privilege. The area was also 
mined for its iron and copper in the time of the Ptolemies 
and the Romans. Gradually the Lebanon came to have a 
distinct history of its own, for the mountainous character 
of the region prevented any complete subjugation to out- 
side authority. It is probable that the Arab conquest of 
Syria did not include the “mountain”, to which fled all 
those who, for one reason or another, were opposed to the 
Arab domination. The Caliph Mu’awiya (661-80) made 
some effort to assert a greater control, but the resistance 
of the native Aramaean Christians was reinforced by the 
arrival of the Mardaites from the fastnesses of the Taurus 
and the Amanus. These Christian nomads, led by Byzan- 
tine officers, made determined advances into the Lebanon, 
late in the seventh century, and seem to have united with 
the Maronite Christians who were later to become a Uniate 
Church of the Roman communion and to have a predomin- 
ant role in the history of the Lebanon. The Caliph Abd al- 
Malik (685-705) paid tribute to Byzantium in return for a 
withdrawal of most of the Mardaite forces; but it is clear 
that the "mountain” had begun to assume its historic 
function of providing a sure refuge for racial and religious 
minorities. 

The Lebanon maintained its Christian character until the 
ninth century when, amongst other elements, the Arab 
tribe of Tanukh established a principality in the region of 
al-Gharb, near Beirut, and acted as a counterpoise to the 
Maronites of the North Lebanon, and as a bulwark against 


Byzantine threats from the sea. Gradually, Islam and, more 
slowly still, the Arabic language penetrated the “moun- 
tain” where, however, Syriac lingered on in the Maronite 
districts until the seventeenth century (it is still spoken in 
three villages of the Anti-Lebanon). In the ninth and tenth 
centuries Muslim sects began to take root in the “mountain” 
as, for example, the Shi'i, known in the Lebanon under the 
name of Mitwali and, in the eleventh century, the Druse 
faith, which won a firm hold in the South Lebanon. 

The Crusaders established in this area the County of 
Tripolis and the lordships of Gibelet and Batron which 
enjoyed considerable support from the Christian popula- 
tion of the North Lebanon and were protected by a net- 
work of fortresses, the most famous of which is Hisn al- 
Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers). In the Mamluk period the 
rulers of the Lebanon continued to practise the art of 
political manoeuvring, thus maintaining for themselves a 
considerable degree of autonomy. The Tanukhid Amirs, 
after a long period in which they had played off the Crusa- 
ders against the Muslim amirates, had eventually taken the 
Mamluk side. In the North Lebanon the Maronites, under 
their bishop, maintained contact with the Italian Republics 
and also with the Roman Curia. Less fortunate were the 
Druses and the Mitwali who, in the last years of the thir- 
teenth century, took advantage of the Mamluk preoccu- 
pation with the Mongol threat from Persia and began a 
protracted revolt which led to widespread devastation in 
the Central Lebanon. 

THE OTTOMAN PERIOD 

In the sixteenth century the Turcoman family of Assaf 
and, after them, the Banu Saifa rose to prominence in 
area from Beirut to the north of Tripoli; while m the so 
the Druse house of Ma’an supplanted the Tanukhid a 
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Alter the conquest of 15 16-17, the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1 
had confirmed the amirs of the Lebanon in their privileges 
and had imposed only a small tribute yet not infrequently 
there was open conflict with the Ottomans, as m 1584-5 
when, after an attack on a convoy bearing the tribute from 
Egypt to Constantinople, the Sultan Murad 111 sent a 
punitive expedition to ravage the lands of the Banu Saifa 
and of the Druses 

The power ol the House of Ma'aa now reached its zenith 
in the person of Fakhr ad din II (1586-1635). who by every 
possible means— bribery, intrigue, foreign alliance and 
open force — set out to establish an independent power 
over the whole of the Lebanon and parts of Palestine to 
the south To this end he entered into close relations with 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, negotiating in 1 60S a com- 
mercial agreement which contained a secret military clause 
directed against the Sultan In 1613 a na\al and military 
expedition sent from the Porte compelled Fakhr ad-din to 
seek refuge with his Tuscan ally; but, returning in 1618, he 
rapidly restored his power and within a few years was vir- 
tual ruler from Aleppo to the borders of Egypt The Sultan, 
heavily engaged in repressing revolt in Anatolia, and in 
waging a long struggle with Persia, could do no more than 
recognise the fait accompli Fakhr ad -dm now embarked on 
an ambitious programme of development for the Lebanon 
He sought to equip a standing army with arms imported 
from Tuscany Italian engineers and agricultural experts 
were employed to promote a better cultivation of the land 
and to increase the production of silk and olives The 
Christian peasantry were encouraged to move lrom the 
North to the South Lebanon Beirut and Stdon flourished 
as a result of the favour he showed to commerce, and 
religious missions from Europe— Capuchins, Jesuits. C*r- 
mehtes^were allowed to settle throughout Syria, a deve- 
lopment of great importance for France which strove to 
assert a * protectorate" over all the Catholic and other 
Christian elements in the Ottoman Empire However, the 
ambitions of Fakhr ad-din were doomed to failure when 
by 163* the Sultan Murad IV assumed eflectivc control at 
Constantinople The Pasha of Damascus supported by a 
naval squadron began a campaign to end the independent 
power of the Lebanon, and in 1635 Fakhr ad -dm was 
executed at Constantinople 

In 1697, the Maan family became extinct, and was 
succeeded by the House of Shihab, which maintained its 
predominance until 1840 In the course of the eighteenth 
century, the Shihab Amirs gradually consolidated their 
position against the other factions of the "Mountain * and 
for a while recovered control of Beirut While normally 
they took care to remain on good terms with the Turkish 
Pashas of Tripoli, Sidon and Damascus, the Pashas, for 
their part strove to exercise an indirect control by fo- 
menting the family rivalries and religious diflercnces which 
always marked the course of Lebanese politics With the 
advent of Bashir II (1788-1840) the House of Shihab 
attained the height of its influence Not until the death of 
Ahmed Jizzar Pasha of Acre <1804!. was he free to develop 
his power which be maintained by the traditional methods 
of playing off one Pasha against the other, and hy bribing 
the officials of the Porte whenever it Seemed expedient In 
wvv 1 i? eJpc<1 Ottomans to repel an invasion by the 
Wahhabi power of Arabia, but in 1831 he sided openly 
with Mohammad All of Egypt, when that ruler invaded 
Syria Holding the Lebanon as the vassal of Egypt, he was 
compelled, however, to apply to the "Mountain * the un 
popular policy imposed by Ibrahim Pasha, the son of 
Muhammad Ah, with the result that a revolt broke out, 
1 t?' 1 " the Egyptian withdrawal of 1840, led to his 
r * v“ e 3815 ol the Le banes o Amirs was now at an end, 
lor the Ottomans assumed control of the "Moontam 
appointing two Kaimakams to rule there one Druse and 


the other Maronite under the supervision of the Pashas oi 
Sidon and Beirut 

The period of direct Ottoman rule saw the rapid growth, 
between the Druses and the Maxomtes, of a mistrust al- 
ready visible during the tune of the Egyptian dominance, 
and now fostered by the Ottomans as the only means of 
maintaining their influence over the Lebanon A3 a result 
of social and economic discontent, due to the slow disinte- 
gration of the old feudal system which had existed in the 
Lebanon since the Middle Ages the Maronite peasantry 
revolted m 1858 and destroyed the feudal privileges of the 
Maronite aristocracy, thus dearmg the way for the crea- 
tion of a system of independent smallholdings The Druse 
aristocracy, fearing the consequences of a similar discontent 
among their own Maronite peasantry, made a series of 
attacks on the Maiotutea of the North Lebanon who, 
owing to their own dissensions, could offer Bo effective 
resistance The dubious attitude of the Turkish Pashas jn 
the face of these massacres of i860, led to French inter- 
vention. and in 1864 to the formation of an organic statute 
for the Lebanon, which was now to become an autonomous 
province tinder a non Lebanese Ottoman Christian gov- 
ernor, appointed by the Sultan and approved by the Gteat 
Powers He was to be aided by an elected administrative 
council and a locally recruited police force The statute 
also abolished legal feudalism in the area, thus consolidat- 
ing the position won by the Maronite peasantry m 1858. 
The period from 1864 to 1914 was one of increasing pros- 
perity, especially among the Christian elements, who also 
played an important role in the revival of Arab literature 
and Arab national feeling during the last years of the 
nineteenth century 

THE FRENOH MANDATE 

The privileged position of the Lebanon ended when the 
Turks entered the war of 1914-18. and by 1918 the coastal 
areas of the Lebanon were occupied by British and French 
forces In September 19 jo the French created the State of 
the Greater Lebanon which included not only the former 
autonomous province but also Tripoli, Sidon, Tyre and 
Beirut, some of which had in earlier tunes been under the 
control of the amirs of the Lebanon The penod from 1920- 
36 was for the Lebanon one of peaceful progress A consti- 
tution was devised in 19*6, which proved unworkable and 
was suspended in 1932, from which time the President of 
the Republic earned on the administration He was, by 
convention, a Christian, while the Prime Munster was a 
Muslim, and both worked towards the achievement of a 
careful balance between the various religions communities 
of the new State The Lebanon was not unaffected by the 
growth of the nationalist movement in Syria, some sections 
of which demanded the reduction of the Lebanon to its pre- 
war limits and even the abolition of its existence as a 
separate State These demands found some support amongst 
the Sunni Muslims of the areas added to the Lebanon 
proper in 1920, with the result that the Syrian revolt of 
1925-26 spread to parts of the southern Lebanon The 
Maronite Christians on the whole supported the idea of a 
separate Lebanon but were not united in their attitude 
towards France on the one hand, and the Arab States on 
the other The Franco Lebanese Treaty of 1936 differed 
little from that which France negotiated at the same time 
with Syria, the chief difference being that the military 
convention gave Fiance wider military powers in the 
Lebanon than in Syria A reformed constitution was pro- 
mulgated in 1937. b“t the French refusal to ratify the 
treaty in 1938, and the advent of war prolonged a situation 
which, if outwardly calm, concealed a considerable diseon 
tent beneath the surface In November 1941 the Free 
French Commander, General Catroux formally proclaimed 
the Lebanon a sovereign independent State In September 
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1943 a new Parliament which had a strong nationalist 
majority soon came into conflict with the French authori- 
ties over the transfer of the administrative services. When, 
in November 1943, the Lebanese Government insisted on 
passing legislation which removed from the constitution 
all provisions considered to be inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of the Lebanon, the French Delegate-General 
arrested the President and suspended the constitution. 
The other Arab States, together with Great Britain and 
America, supported the Lebanese demands and in 1944 
France began to transfer to Lebanese control all important 
public services, save for the Troupes Spiciales, i.e. local 
levies under French command, whose transfer the French 
authorities at first made conditional on the signing of a 
Franco-Lebanese Treaty. But in 1945 the Troupes 
SpSciales were handed over to the Lebanon without such 
conditions, and an agreement between France and the 
Lebanese Government in 1946 provided for the withdrawal 
of French troops. 

MODERN HISTORY 

Since 1946 the Lebanon has continued to view with 
great reserve all projects for a Greater Syria, or for the 
union of Syria and Iraq; and has striven to maintain a 
neutral role in those disputes which have rendered the 
unity of the Arab League largely illusory. Like the other 
Arab States, the Lebanon was at war with the new State of 
Israel from May 1948; but negotiated an armistice in 
March 1949. Just as in Syria the ill-success of the Arab 
arms had led eventually to the coup d'itat of March 1949, 
so in the Lebanon the widespread disillusionment of Arab 
nationalist hopes prepared the ground for a conspiracy 
against the Government. This conspiracy was easily sup- 
pressed in June 1949 and its leader, Antun Sa’ade, was 
executed in July. 

In internal affairs, the Lebanese Government has had to 
face considerable economic and financial difficulties since 
the end of the 1939-45 war. When, in January 1948, France 
devalued the franc (to which both the Lebanese and the 
Syrian currencies were linked) the Lebanon, economically 
weaker than Syria, felt obliged to sign a new agreement 
with France (February 1948). Syria refused to do so and 
began a long and complicated dispute with the Lebanon 
over the precise nature of the economic and financial 
arrangements which were to exist between the two States. 
In March 1950 the Lebanese Government refused a Syrian 
demand for full economic and financial union between 
Syria and the Lebanon. The severance of economic rela- 
tions which now ensued did not end until the signing, in 
February 1952, of an agreement which arranged for the 
division of royalties due from oil companies, and for the 
status, for customs purposes, of agricultural and industrial 
products passing between the two states. 

In recent years American influence has increased in the 
Lebanon as in the other states of the Middle East and the 
Lebanon now receives considerable revenues from the oil 
companies whose pipe-lines bring the oil of Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia through Lebanese territory. Negotiations with the 
oil companies, in the spring of 1952. foreshadowed an 
increase in such revenues. Pro-Russian influences have also 
been at work in various forms but have so far met with no 
real success. 

In September 1952 the Lebanon had to face a severe 
crisis in her internal affairs. Political and economic unrest 
brought about the fall' of the Lebanese Government and 
the resignation of President al-Khuri, who had held office 
since 1943. Cnarges of corruption were made against the 
President. During his long tenure of power he had indeed 
used all the arts of political influence and manoeuvre in 
order to impose a real degree of unity on a state where the 
divergent interests of Maronites, Sunni and Shi’i Muslims, 


Druses, and other religious communities underlined 
need for firm and coherent rule. 104 

To an even greater degree, however, the crisis was due 
to causes of an economic order. The Lebanon had attained 
its independence in the period of war-time prosperity Th 
end of the war meant a progressive diminution of foreien 
expenditure in the Lebanon, e.g., by the French and 
British forces stationed there, and the gradual disappear- 
ance of war shortages which had favoured Lebanese trade" 
The devaluation of the French franc, the unsuccessful war 
with Israel, and above all the economic rupture with 
Syria gave rise to further difficulties. The break with 
Syria hit the Lebanon hard, for Syria was the chief pro- 
vider of agricultural goods to the Lebanon and the chief 
customer for Lebanese industrial products. The effect of 
these developments was the more serious in that the 
Lebanon has a permanent adverse balance of trade, her 
annual deficit being largely covered by the revenues 
accruing to her from a wide variety of financial, commer- 
cial and transit services and by royalties paid to her by 
the oil companies. By 1952 there was much discontent 
arising from the high cost of living and from considerable 
unemployment. It was in fact a loose coalition of all the 
elements of opposition, both political and economic, 
which brought about the fall of the al-Khuri regime. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 

As a result of the crisis Camille Chamoun became the 
new President of the Republic. The new administration, 
with the Amir Khalid Chehab as Prime Minister, bound 
itself to introduce reforms, including changes in the elec- 
toral laws, the grant of the vote to women, revision of the 
Press laws and the reorganization of justice. The elections 
held in July 1953 led to the formation of a Chamber of 
Deputies, 44 in number and divided as follows: 13 Maron- 
ites, 9 Sunni Muslims, 8 Shi’i Muslims, 5 Orthodox Chris- 
tians, 3 Greek Catholics, 3 Druses, 2 Orthodox Armenians 
and one member for other minorities. 

Negotiations between Syria and the Lebanon over 
common economic problems continued throughout these 
years. The agreement of February 1952 had been pro- 
longed for a period of one year. This agreement was 
renewed for a further six months in February 1953 and 
again for a similar period in August 1953. No final settle- 
ment, however, appears to be in sight as yet. 

The elections held in the Lebanon during the summer of 
1953 were carried out under the provisions of the electoral 
law of November 1952. Since the foundation of the republic, 
all seats in the Chamber of Deputies had been distributed 
among the various religious communities in proportion to 
their numerical strength. Parliament was thus an institu- 
tion reflecting in itself the religious and social structure of 
the state and capable of harmonious function, provided 
that the electoral system which maintained a delicate 
balance between the communities suffered no violent and 
prejudicial change. At the same time, it contained a strong 
“feudal” element — the tribal and religious leaders vno, 
with their trusted retainers, formed powerful groups 
within the Parliament and were often criticised as being 
"anti-national” in their aims and methods. To end or a 
least weaken this “feudalisation” of Lebanese political > 
without, however, impairing the vital equilibrium betwe 
the Muslim and Christian communities, had long been 
purpose of those who advocated a reasonable and w 
considered policy of reform. The law of X 95 2 create dd 
electoral districts (during the previous life of the rep 
the number had been, as a rule, five) and allotted to e 
of them two seats, and to the remainder one seat eac • 
the sum-total of 44 seats the Maronites were no 
receive 13, the Sunni Muslims 9, the Shi'i Muslims , 
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Greek Orthodox Christians 5^ tha Druses 3 the Greek 
Catholics 3 the Armenian Catholics 2 and the other 
confessions (Protestant, Jewish, Kestonan, etc) X seat 
The election of 1953 did in fact bnng defeat to some of the 
Shi 1 lords of the south It would seem, however, that 
something more than electoral reform will be needed, if the 
“leudal ' aspects oi the present regime are to be eliminated 
In the course of time such a change might perhaps con's 
about through the growth of well-organized political parties 
which cut across confessional lines None the less >t 
remains an open question whether a government more 
“national ’ in character would succeed in preserving 
Lebanese unity and concord as well as the old order, 
pounded in the traditions of the past has so far been able 
to do 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 19B3-5S 

In the period 193 3-56 financial and economic relations 
with Sync remained on a provisional basis much the same 
as that which had prevailed in the years 1950-33 earlier 
short term arrangements being renewed from time to time, 
as need arose Discussions with Syria in November 1953 
over problems of currency, loan policy, banks and exchange 
difficulties made no effective progress The Lebanese 
Government was more successful, however, in its efforts to 
promote internal development It was announced in 
August 1953 that the International Bank had granted to 
the Lebanon a loan 0127 million dollars for the Litani river 
scheme which when completed, was expected to more than 
double the electric power available within the republic and 
also to irrigate a large acreage in the coastal region The 
Lebanon signed a number of commercial treaties at this 
time which bore witness to the growing penetration of 
Soviet influence into the Arab lands with Russia itself in 
April 1954, with eastern Germany in November 1953, with 
Communist China In December 1955 and with Poland la 
January 1936 

At the Asian African conference held at Bandung in 
Apnl 1955 the Lebanese delegates expressed themselves in 
terms unfavourable to Communism Since that time th« 
Beirut government has not allowed its relations with 
Russia and her allies to pass beyond the limits of normal 
commercial intercourse In regard to the Baghdad Pact, 
concluded between Iraq and the Turkish Republic in 
February t955. the Lebanon adopted a neutral attitude 
When, in March 1935, Egypt, supported by Saudi Arabia 
and (although with some hesitation) by Syria, attempted to 
form an albance of Arab states from which Iraq was to be 
excluded the Lebanese Government declined to enter into 
the proposed Bcheme, but also assured Cairo that it did not 
intend to join the Baghdad Pact Its efforts were in fact 
directed, and not unsuccessfully, towards allaying, at least 
for the immediate future, the sharp tension then existing 
between Egypt and Iraq Moreover, as the visit of President 
Chamoun to Ankara at the end of March, and the return 
visit of President Bayar to Beirut in June revealed, the 
Lebanon, while anxious not to compromise the cause of 
Arab unity, saw no reason to avoid diplomatic endeavours 
which might bnng about more amicable relations between 
the Turkish Republic and the Arab world 
In the winter of 1953(56 the Lebanon discussed with 
Syria the possibilities of a defence pact between the two 
countries The talks were broken off, however, in January 
x9Jb The Lebanon wanted the proposed agreement to be 
local in it* scope, whereas Syria desired it to have wider 
international implications Moreover, the Lebanese 
Government insisted on direct control of snch Syrian 
troops as might be sent into the Lebanon in case of need 
ana on the stipulation that the pact itself should bo 
operative only in time of war The Foreign Minister of the 
Lebanon visited Saudi Arabia in Fehruary The two 
states reaffirmed their decision not to join the Baghdad 
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Pact and also resolved to work for a solution of the Pales- 
tine problem and for the furtherance of Arab umtv and 
progress In the same month a Soviet technical mission 
arrived at Beirut; its role was stated, however, to be 
purely consultative in character The Foreign Minister of 
the USSR came to the Lebanon in Tune According to 
reports issued at the time, his visit led to an exchange of 
views and to an offer of Soviet economic assistance to the 
Lebanon It was announced, also in June that the USA 
had decided to furnish the Lebanon with financial aid, 
amounting to 3 670 000 dollars, for the improvement of 
the international airport at Beirut and o! communications 
between the Lebanon and Syria. 

The Lebanese Government had entered into negotiation 
with the Iraq Petroleum Co in regard to an increase of the 
royalties paid on oil passing through the Lebanon to the 
Mediterranean coast No agreement could be reached, 
however, and the talks were broken off in January X95b. 
an event which led Iraq to offer her mediation in the dis 
pute The Iraq Petroleum Co stated that, in the circum- 
stances it might not be able to continue with its plans for 
increasing the flow of oil to Lebanese ports A renewed 
offer of mediation came from Baghdad in Apnl, but 
achieved tvs effective result The Lebanon, now passed a 
law imposing taxes, retrospective to the beginning of 1952, 
on oil companies which operated pipelines through her 
temtones Although the Lebanese Government expressed 
Its readiness to resume negotiations, the Iraq Petroleum 
Co stated In October that its decision to build & new pipe- 
line to the Syrian port of Baniyas instead of to the 
Lebanese port of Tripoli was final 

THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 

A state of emergency was declared in the Lebanon 
during tbo Sinai Suer ensis at the end of October *956 
The Chamber of Deputies announced Its support of Egypt, 
but the Lebanon did not break off diplomatic relations 
with Great Britain and France In November there were 
disturbances, however, at Tripoli and Beirut against the 
attitude of the government. Reports issued at this time 
intimated that the Egyptian military attache at Beirut 
had been implicated in the recent disorders The “Eisen 
bower Doctrine", a new programme, made know® in 
January X957, of financial, economic and military aid by 
the United States to those countries of the Middle East 
which were prepared to accent it, evoked a favourable 
response in Lebanese official circles. The Foreign Minister 
of the Lebanon declared that the government was willing 
to collaborate closely with the U S A in the implementa- 
tion of the programme During the visit to Beirut in 
March of Mr. Richards, special adviser to President 
Etsenhower on Middle Eastern affairs, it was announced 
that the Lebanon would co-operate with the United States 
in the task of opposing the growth of Communist influence 
in the area and would receive, under the new programme, 
assistance to the amount of some so million dollars The 
United States was also to help in the strengthening of the 
Lebanese armed forces Some of the political groups m the 
Lebanon protested against this pro Western alignment, 
asserting that it could not fail to isolate the Lebanon from 
the other Arab states and thus impair Arab solidarity 
None the less, id Apnl, the government obtained from the 
Chamber of Deputies a vote of confidence in its policies 

The problem of electoral reform had been under con- 
sideration iq the Lebanon in the course of 1956 The main 
proposal now to be given effect was that the number of 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies should be raised from 44 
to 66 As election time drew near tn the summer of 1957, 
riots occurred at Beirut, the government being compelled 
to call out troops for the maintenance of order According 
to reports current at this time more than one hundred 
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Communists were arrested for their share in the disturb- 
ances. The tense electoral campaign of June 1957 was 
fought out between two blocs, the one supporting the 
government, the other opposing it in the form of a United 
National Front. When the election results were made 
known, it became clear that the government had won a 
marked triumph. A first provisional estimate suggested 
that it might count on the adherence of some three- 
quarters of the deputies in the new Chamber. Of the sum- 
total of 66 seats the Maronites now received 20, the Sunni 
Muslims 14, the Shi’i Muslims 12, the Greek Orthodox 
Christians 7, the Druses 4, the Greek Catholics 4, the 
Orthodox Armenians 3, the Armenian Catholics 1 and the 
other religious minorities (Protestants, Jews, etc.) also 1 
seat. 

It was announced in July 1957 that the Lebanon would 
receive from the United States, under the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, economic and military aid to the value of 
approximately 15 million dollars in the course of the fiscal 
year 195S. Military equipment granted under the Doctrine 
had in fact begun to reach Beirut in June 1957. The 
Lebanese Government reiterated in August 1957 its firm 
desire to continue co-operation with the United States. 
In October, the King of Saudi Arabia and, in December, 
the Shah of Iran, visited Beirut, communiques being issued, 
of which the first pledged Saudi Arabia and the Lebanon 
to support of the Arab cause, while the second gave 
assurances that both Iran and the Lebanon would work for 
peace in the Middle East. 

There had been sharp disturbances in the Lebanon at 
the time of the elections held in June 1957. It became clear 
that unrest, especially amongst those elements of the 
population which opposed the pro-Western policies of the 
Lebanese Government and favoured an alignment with 
Egypt and Syria, was in no wise dead, when further 
incidents (bomb outrages, assassinations) occurred in 
November 1957. The government, in its desire to halt these 
subversive activities, now imposed a close control over all 
Palestine refugees in the Lebanon. Indeed, after renewed 
outbreaks of violence in December, the northern area of the 
Lebanon was declared to be a military sector. It was also 
announced in January 1958 that a national guard would be 
formed for the protection of important installations. 

The Lebanese Government stated in March 1958 that it 
would not join the United Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria), 
the Arab Federation (Iraq and Jordan) or indeed any 
association which might limit its own independence and 
sovereignty. Large sections of the Muslim population, both 
in the north (at Tripoli) and in the south (at Tyre and 
Sidon), were inclined to be pro- Arab rather than pro- 
Lebanese in sentiment — a mood greatly stimulated by the 
emergence of the new United Arab Republic and by the 
propaganda emitted from Cairo and Damascus for the 
return to Syria of those predominantly Muslim areas which 
had been joined to the old Lebanon in the time of the 
French Mandate. There was conflict, too, between those 
who, although reluctant to see the Lebanon lose its 
separate political existence, were none the less strongly 
opposed to the pro-Western attitude of the Lebanese 
Government and those who, fearing the possible absorption 
of the Lebanon into the framework of a larger Arab state, 
felt themselves bound to support fully the policies of the 
Beirut regime. The danger was real that these complex 
tensions might explode in the form of a "confessional” 
conflict between Muslims and Christians, in which, if not 
the continued independence, than at least the entire 
political orientation of the Lebanon would be at stake. 

THE CRISIS OF 1958 

A reorganization of the government, carried out in 
March 1958 and designed to remove certain members who 


were critical of the pro-Western policies of the Lebanon 
and favoured closer co-operation with the United Arah 
Republic, brought no relief to the grave situation then 
developing. Serious disturbances, originating in Tripoli 
and the northern areas adjacent to the Syrian border 
broke out in the second week of May and spread rapidlv 
to Beirut and also to Tyre and Sidon in the southern 
Lebanon. The Druse population in the south-east was 
involved, too, in the disorders, being sharply divided into 
pro- and anti-government factions. Hostile demonstrations 
led to the destruction of the United States Information 
Service centres at Tripoli and Beirut. At the request of the 
Lebanese Government, the United States agreed to dis- 
patch in all haste supplies of arms and police equipment and 
decided at the same time to reinforce the American 6th 
Fleet stationed in the Mediterranean. The U.S.S.R. now 
accused the United States of interference in Lebanese 
affairs and declared that Western intervention might have 
grave consequences. The Lebanese Government itself 
charged the United Arab Republic with interference in its 
internal affairs and appealed for redress to the Arab 
League which, meeting at Benghazi in June, failed to 
agree on a course of action. The problem was now brought 
before the United Nations which resolved to send an 
Observer Corps to the Lebanon. The Secretary General of 
U.N.O., Dr. Hammarskjold, also visited the Middle East, 
conferring both with leaders in the Lebanon and with 
President Nasser at Cairo. 

The Lebanese Government was now, in fact, confronted 
with a widespread insurrection, in which the Muslim 
elements in the population were ranged against the 
Christian elements. The forces opposed to the existing 
rdgime controlled parts of Beirut, Tripoli and Sidon, as 
well as large areas in the north and the south of the Leba- 
non. Attempts to negotiate a settlement led to no favour- 
able result. The Prime Minister, Sami al-Sulh, gave an 
assurance that President Chamoun did not intend to ask 
for a constitutional amendment which would enable him 
to seek re-election to his office in September 1958, the 
date when his present tenure of it was due to end. To this 
assurance the leaders of the insurrection replied with a firm 
demand for the immediate resignation of the President, 
who made it clear, however, that he would not relinquish 
his office until September. 

On July 14th — the date of the coup d’etat which led to a 
change of rdgime in Iraq — President Chamoun requested 
the United States to send American troops into the 
Lebanon with a view to the maintenance of security and 
the preservation of Lebanese independence. By July 20th, 
some ro.ooo men of the United States forces were stationed 
in and around Beirut. Meanwhile, Air. Robert Murphy of 
the American State Department had come to the Lebanon 
with the aim of discussing the situation with leaders of 
both sides in the conflict. The United States also made it 
known that action on the part of forces under the control 
on the United Arab Republic against American troops in 
the Lebanon might lead to most serious consequences. At 
this juncture, the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Peoples 
Republic made strong protests against the American 
intervention and asked for the prompt withdrawal of the 
United States forces landed in the Lebanon. In August 
1958, the General Assembly of the United Nations met 0 
discuss the problem. On August iSth, the United State 
gave a written undertaking to withdraw its troops, eitne 
at the request of the Lebanese Government, or in the even 
that the United Nations took appropriate measures 
ensure the integrity and peace of the country. The (jcnc 
Assembly thereupon adopted a resolution, framed y 
Arab members, which provided for the evacuation 
American troops under the auspices of the United JNa 
and of the Arab League. 
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PRESIDENT CHEHAB, 1958-64 

Meanwhile, to Lebanese Chamber ot Deputies bad, on 
July 3ist elected as the new President ot State General 
Fuad Chehab the Commander in-Chie£ of the Lebanese 
Army— a choice supported by members from both sides 
involved m the internal conflict He assumed office on 
September 23rd, in succession to President Chamonn and 
at once invited Rashid Karami the leader of the insurgents 
at Tripoli, to become Prune Minuter An agreement was 
made on September 27th to the effect that the United 
States forces were to leave the Lebanon by the end of 
October 

It seemed for a time, however, that a new period of 
violence was about to begin There was much resentment 
amongst the Christian elements of the population and, 
above all, the adherents of the loimet itgune, that General 
Cbehab should have chosen one of the most notable 
leaders m the insurrection as Prime Munster On September 
2jth the National Liberal, Falangist and National Bloc 
parties formed around ex President Cbamoun a omted 
opposition, with a view to refusing the new government a 
vote of confidence At the end of September and m the 
beginning ol October, spasmodic clashes occurred at 
Beirut and Tripoli The danger of a fresh conflict with the 
roles of the former opponents now reversed, was in the end 
avoided through the formation, on October ijth. of a new 
Cabinet representing in equal proportions the two sides in 
the recent conflict Of the four ministers who constituted 
this Cabmet, two were Muslim and two were Christian 
On October 17th the Chamber of Deputies gave a vote of 
confidence to the Prime Minister, Rashid Karami, and the 
three other members ot the Cabmet 

On January 14th 1959 the Lebanon gave official 
recognition to tho "Provisional Algerian Government" 
located In Cairo, An inter Arab conference, held at Damas- 
cus and attended by delegates from the Lebanon, Jordan, 
the United Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia came to an 
end on February 16th. 1959 It resulted In the settlement 
of various differences between the Lebanon and the Syrian 
region of the U A R. The conference also took measures to 
facilitate freedom of transit traffic between the states 
represented in its deliberations A meeting (March 25th, 
1959) on the Synan-Lebanese frontier between President 
Nasser and President Chehab assisted towards an improve- 
ment in the relations between the United Arab Republic 
and the Lebanon 


In October 1959 the Lebanese Cabinet was increased 
from four to eight members, so that greater representation 
might be given to the various political groups The Cham- 
ber of Deputies approved in April i960 an Electoral 
Reform Bill, which imposed for the first time the pnnuple 
of the secret ballot m Lebanese elections and also enlarged 
the Chamber itself from 66 to 99 deputies — a total figure 
that maintained the existing ratio (laid down in 1943) of 
six Christian to every five Muslim (including Druse) 
deputies in the Chamber The Chamber was dissolved by 
the President of the Lebanon on May 3th, i960, tho 
government ol Mr Rashid Karami resigning nine days 
later A general election was then held in four separate 
stages on June 12th, 19th and 26th and July 3rd, i960 
The election took place in an atmosphere ol complete 
calm, stnet security measures being enforced throughout 
the various stages of the electoral process In the new 
Chamber of Deputies there were 30 Maromte Christians. 
20 Sunni Muslims, 19 Shi'i Muslims 11 Greek Orthodox 
Ctuishans 6 Greek Catholics 6 Druses, 4 Armenian 
virthodox Christians 1 Armenian Catholic, 1 Protestant 
and 1 member representing other elements A large number 
01 the rebel ’ personalities prominent in the events of 
rg5« and hitherto not seated in the Chamber were now 
returned as members Of the Deputies who had formed the 


previous Chamber 31 (out of 66) retained their seats Some 
of the traditional ' feudal" notabilities also recov ered their 
places in the Chamber 

President Chehab announced on July 20th 1960, that 
he intended to resign his office He was persuaded, however, 
to reverse his decision A new government, under the 
leadership of Mr Saib Salam. took the oath of office on 
August 2nd, i960 The Cabinet which included several 
personalities active on one side or the other in the troubles 
of 1958, was prompt to rc-affirm the traditional policies of 
the Lebanon in the field of economic affairs — policies of 
non-expropriation. of minimal government intervention in 
private enterprise, ol encouragement for private invest- 
ment both foreign and domestic, and of currency con- 
vertibility Economic trends during i960 revealed that the 
Lebanon had recovered almost completely from the effect 
of the disturbances m 1958 One adverse development of 
considerable importance involved the Litam River project, 
work on which, begun in 1959. came to a standstill as a 
result of major technical difficulties A French firm was 
invited in December i960 to re-examine the Litam scheme, 
to analyse the existing situation and to prepare a plan of 
future action 

The Lebanon, during 1961, had to face complaints from 
the United Arab Republic to the effect that some of the 
numerous exiles who had fled from Syria, between 1949 
and 1958, to find refuge in the Lebanon were sharing, as 
volunteers and as mercenaries, in guerilla and sabotage 
attacks emanating from Joidan against Syria — the tension 
between these two states during the first three months of 
the > ear was indeed rather acute The U.A R made a 
number of sharp protests against this exploitation of the 
Syrian exiles living in the Lebanon To the Lebanese 
government, ever inclined to remain neutral m the face of 
inter-Arab disputes and anxious to ensure normal relations 
with Syria, invoke meat in the friction between Syria and 
Jordan vras most unwelcome A private meeting of Mr 
Saib Salam, Prime Minister of the Lebanon, with President 
Nasser of the U A R, at Damascus on March 5th, 1961, 
helped to ease the animosities of the preceding months 

CABINET REFORM 

It had come to be felt, since August 1960, that the 
Lebanese Cabinet, 18 members strong was too large for 
the maintenance of an efficient administration Internal 
dissension, having weakened the Cabinet for some time 
past, brought about a crisis leading to the resignation of 
six ministers on May 9-zoth, igflr On Jfay 22nd the 
Prime Minister established a new Cabinet consisting of 
eight ministers only Mr Salam, as the result of a dispute 
with some members of his government, notable amongst 
them being Mr Jumblatt, the Druse leader, who was 
Minister of Works and Planning, resigned his office on 
October 24 th, 1961 Mr. Rashid Aarami, a former Prime 
Minister, formed a tew government on October 31st, 1961. 

Military elements, acting in conjunction with civilians 
described as supporters of the extremist National Social 
Pfirty, made an unsuccessful attempt, on December 31st 
Mfir, to overthrow the Lebanese government The National 
Social Party was in fact the old Parti Populaire Sytien 
founded in the 1930s by Antoine SaadS with the aim of 
uniting several Arab States into a Greater Syria Its 
present leader. Dr Abdallah Saadi, was now arrested and 
the party itself dissolved by the Lebanese government on 
January 1st, 1962 The rebels, failing in their purpose, fled 
towards the Metn region In the hope of finding assistance 
there, the National Social Party having enjoyed consider- 
able favour in that area The Lebanese government took 
firm action against all the elements suspected of impti- 
cation in the revolt Military operations continued through- 
out the first days of January 1962, By January roth, the 
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rebellion was over save for a few remnants of rebel 
resistance still to be found in the Akkar and Hermel 
mountains. 

EXTERNAL AGREEMENTS 

In February 1962 the Lebanese Government entered 
into an agreement with the Tunisian Government en- 
visaging co-operation between the two states in the fields 
of educational, cultural and technical assistance. During 
the course of' April, May and June 1962 the Lebanon also 
concluded a number of agreements with the United Arab 
Republic, i.e. with Egypt — agreements for the exchange 
of programmes and for technical co-operation in the field 
of television, for the import into Egypt of Lebanese-grown 
fruits, and for various adjustments in the current trade and 
payments system existing between the two countries. 

The dispute, now six years old, over payments connected 
with the pipelines passing oil through the Lebanon to the 
Mediterranean coast was at last brought to an end. At 
Beirut in August 1962 a settlement was made between the 
Lebanese Government and the Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
Company (Tapline), an American organization. In return 
for facilities relating to the transit of oil, to the loading of 
the oil and to the security of the pipelines the Lebanon 
was to receive about §4,500,000 (as against $1,250,000 
under earlier agreements) . The new and higher rate of pay- 
ment included a sum of $500,000 in lieu of supplies of oil at 
reduced prices which Tapline had undertaken to make 
available to the national oil refineries in Syria and Jordan — 
the Lebanon itself does not possess such oil refineries. 
Tapline also promised to pay the sum of $12,500,000 in 
settlement of all past claims made by the Lebanese Govern- 
ment. Of this latter amount $865,000, together with a 
portion of the new payments to be made to the Lebanon in 
respect of facilities for the loading of oil would be withheld 
until the full implications of a former agreement between 
the Lebanon and Syria had been made clear, such agree- 
ment having envisaged that whatever advantage the 
Lebanon might obtain in its relations with Tapline should 
be shared with Syria. 

In the second half of 1962, the Lebanese Government 
made commercial and economic agreements with several of 
the newly established states in Africa. A joint communiqud 
issued at Beirut of October 6th, 1962, after talks between 
representatives of the Lebanon and the Niger, pointed 
towards a trade and cultural agreement. On October 19th 
the Lebanese government entered into a most-favoured- 
nation trade agreement with Cameroon. The Lebanon also 
signed a technical agreement, under the terms of which it 
would provide the Cameroon with industrial and agricul- 
tural experts. A cultural accord was negotiated at the same 
time between the two states. After discussions held at 
Beirut on November 2ist-27th, 1962, the Lebanese govern- 
ment concluded agreements for technical, commercial and 
cultural co-operation with Guinea, measures being taken 
to provide vocational training and also scholarships for 
Guinea students in the Lebanon. On May 2nd-i3th, 1963, 
a conference of Lebanese diplomats in Africa was held at 
Dakar. A number of questions was discussed at the confer- 
ence, amongst them the emigration of Arab nationals to 
the African states, the attainment of fuller economic 
co-operation with the new governments in Africa, and the 
creation of Lebanese cultural centres (with libraries) in the 
main African capitals. The Lebanon also negotiated with 
Senegal, May, 1963, an agreement for the fostering of 
commercial, economic and financial co-operation between 
the two countries. In December, 1962, the Lebanese govern- 
ment concluded with the United Nations Special Fund and 
the UN Food and Agriculture Organization a convention 
relating to a five-year development plan for the mountain- 
ous areas of the Lebanon. 


During the course of 1963 the government negotiated 
new economic and commercial agreements with Pol* d 
(April), the German Federal Republic (May) SwwW 
(October), and the U.S.S.R. (November). Syria and Lcban 0 
on agreed in September to ease restrictions in travel" 
employment, trade and finance between their respective 
territories and also reached an understanding in regard t 
their protracted dispute over the sharing of oil-transit 
dues. A brief period of sharp tension ensued, however 
during the second half of October, as the result of a frontier 
clash between Syrian and Lebanese troops, which led to 
the death of several Lebanese soldiers. Syrian and Lebanese 
delegations met in January, 1964, to" discuss questions 
relating to their common frontier and in particular the de- 
limitation of certain areas hitherto not clearly demarcated 

On February 19th, 1964, the Cabinet led by M. Rashid 
Karami (which had held office for the last two years) 
resigned, after President Chehab had signed a decree 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies (elected in i960) and 
ordering elections to be held on four successive Sundays 
from April 5th, 1964 to May 3rd, 1964. A caretaker cabinet 
was appointed to supervise the elections for the new 
Chamber of Deputies. 

PRESIDENT HELOU 

General Chehab, whose term of office (6 years) as 
President of the Republic was due to end in September 
1964, rejected all appeals that he should submit himself 
as a candidate for a second time. Even when the Chamber 
of Deputies passed a motion in favour of an amendment 
to the Constitution which would enable him to stand for 
a further term of office, General Chehab persisted (June 
3rd, 1964) in his refusal. On August 18th, 1964, M. Charles 
Helou, Minister of Education in the caretaker administra- 
tion, succeeded General Chehab as President. M. Helon 
pledged himself to follow the policies and reforms intro- 
duced under General Chehab. 

On September 25th, 1964, M. Hussein Oweini, the Head 
of the caretaker Cabinet in office since February of that 
year, formed an administration at the request of President 
Helou. The new administration aroused dissatisfaction, 
however, in the Chamber of Deputies, since, deriving 
from the Cabinet appointed originally to act as a care- 
taker during the period of the 1964 elections, it was in 
fact composed wholly of non-members of the Chamber 
Having resigned on November 13th, 1964, M. Oweini now, 
on November 18th, 1964, gathered together a new Cabinet 
which, save for himself and the Foreign Minister, consisted 
of members drawn from the Chamber of Deputies and 
reflected in itself all the main trends of opinion within the 
Chamber. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

On July 20th, 1965, the Prime Minister, Mr. Hussein 
Oweini, resigned. There had been much debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies about a proposed agreement to 
guarantee private American investment in the Lebanon 
against expropriation, war or revolution — an agreemen 
construed in some political circles as giving to the Unite 
States a possible excuse for intervention, at need, 1 
Lebanese affairs. Acrid discussion bad also occurred in 
Chamber over bills intended to bring about reforms 
the judicial system and in the civil service. On July 2 ' 

M. Rashid Karami became the new Prime Minister, v 
nine Cabinet Ministers to assist him, all chosen 
outside the Chambers of Deputies. , 

There was friction during the first months of 19 
between Federal Germany and the Arab States D > * 

of the decision by Bonn to enter into formal “*P ^ 

relations with Israel. Anti-German demonstrations 0 
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ai Tripoli and Beirut and on. May 13th 1965 the Lebanon 
brohe ofi diplomatic relations 'with. Federal Germany 

In May 1965 Lebanon signed an agreement on trade 
and technical co-operation with the European Economic 
Community {EEC), which provided tor mutual preference 
among the contracting parties, the creation of & joint 
committee to supervise EEC- Lebanon trade, technical 
assistance to the Lebanon and further studies of Lebanese 
natural resources The EEC states also undertook to 
disseminate information about investment possibilities 
in the Lebanon 

There was some friction between Israel and the Lebanon 
over border incidents during the summer and autumn of 
1965 Members of the extremist Arab organization, al- 
Fatah earned out incursions into Israel at Tiltah in 
June, at Ramin in August, and at Maigaliot in October, 
the last of these incidents provoking an Israeli counter 
raid near the Lebanese village of Eoule. Tho Lebanese 
Government had taken measures earlier, bower cr. and 
with success to limit the activities of al Fatah 

INTERNAL CHANGES 

M. Rashid Karami modified his cabinet in December 
1965 and January i960, these changes arising from difficul 
ties which hindered the full implementation of an admini- 
strative and judicial reform programme, one of the mam 
advocates ol which was President Melon. A number of 
senior judges had to accept a forced retirement in December 
1965 and a similar fate overtook several ambassadors and 
senior diplomats in January 1966 By the end of March 
an estimated 150 officials including 10O civil servants had 
been compelled to withdraw from Public life This sustained 
attempt to Curb corruption and the abuse of office in 
government circles and to ensure efficient and honest 
administration inevitably caused considerable tension 
There was strong pressure in the Chamber of Deputies for 
a return to a cabinet chosen mainly from the Chamber 
itself This and other difficulties obliged 3L Karami to 
offer his resignation to President Helou who appointed 
Dr Abdallah Yafi as the new premier 

Dr Yafi assembled a ten man Cabinet drawn entirely 
from the Chamber of Deputies with the exception of 
himself and M Philippe Takla, the new Foreign Minister 
The constitution of the cabinet represented a balance 
between the various religious interests and from the point 
ol view o( politics between the left wing and tight wing 
elements in the Chamber of Deputies 

In October 1966 the Intra Bank of the Lebanon was 
compelled to clow its doors because of iron ol withdrawals 
amounting to more than £ix million in the preceding 
month The Lebanese Cabinet, on October j6th, met to 
discuss methods of ensuring that the banks of tho Lebanon 
had available adequate supplies of liquid cash. U also 
ordered all Lebanese banks to discontinue operations for 
a period of three days Later in the same month the 
Cabinet decided to place before Parliament a bill seeking 
special powers which would enable the government to take 
measures of safeguarding of the interests of small depositors 
at the Intra Bank. A crisis of confidence was a serious affair 
for a state where banking activities are of tho highest 
importance The bdl presented to the Parliament en- 
visaged the establishment of an insurance company, 
jointly owned by the government and the banks, to 
guarantee small deposits A special commission would 
supervise the activities of the banks in the Lebanon A 
lustier result of that financial crisis was the the government 
resolved to discourage the creation of new commercial 
ran*?, foreign or Lebanese, for a period of five years 
Hitherto there had been an almost complete freedom to 
establish new banks in the Lebanon and there had been 


a large expansion of the banking system based on the flow 
Into the Lebanon of vast oil revenues from Saudi Arabia 
and from the states of the Persian Gulf 

On December and the Prime Munster of the Lebanon, 
Dr Abdullah al-Yafi, offered the resignation of his govern- 
ment to President Helou Mr Rashid Karami formed a 
new administration on December 7th, 1966 It was com- 
posed of men drawn from outside Parliament, si* of whom 
held ministerial posts for the first time 

In Apnl 1967 the Lebanon obtained an increase of more 
than 50 per cent in the royalties which it received from the 
Iraq Petroleum Company for the transit and loading of 
Iraq oil These royalties have now risen from about 
£1.350 000 to about £2, loo 000 per annum 

In June 1967 the Lebanese Government aligned itself 
with the Arab states then engaged in war against Israel 
On June 8th the government asked the Ambassadors 
of Britain and the USA to leave the Lebanon Pro- 
Egyptian demonstrations at Beirut in June caused some 
damage to British and American properties there Some 
trouble was also reported from Tnpoli, where a West 
German cultural centre was subjected to attack. Ho" ever, 
the month* following the war witnessed a gradual easmg of 
the tensions arising ont of the conflict, and in September 
1967 the Lebanese Cabinet agreed to reinstate its ambas- 
sadors in Washington and London 

EVENTS 1 968-C9 

M Rashid Kara ml's Cabinet resigned from office in 
February 1968 President Helou then asked Dr Abdallah 
al-Yafi to form an interim administration, whose main task 
was to be the preparation and conduct of the general 
election m March 1968 The two most successful parties in 
the Chamber of Deputies elected were the Maromte- 
dommated Triple Alliance of a right wing complexion, and 
the Democratic Block aligned further to the left. The 
preponderence ol votes rests, bower er, with deputies not 
vet committed to either of the two main parties Dr Yafi’a 
interim administration remained in office. 

In May 1968 thero was conflict between Lebanese and 
Israeli forces fn the region of Huteh — tho first incident of 
this Lind on tho Lebanon-Isracl frontier for well over two 
years. 

1968-^9 was a year of exceptional political instability 
in the Lebanon. Dr Al-Yafi’* government resigned in 
October, owing to bitter rivalry between the two mam 
political groups, the ' Chamounists" and the “Chebabists * 
(both named after former Presidents), disputes over 
sectional representation in the Cabinet, and the govern- 
ment's inability to command a majority in the National 
Assembly Alter a week of confusion, during which the 
President, Charles IKloU, offered his own resignation, a 
new four man government was announced on October 20th, 
still headed by Dr Al Yafi The political situation re- 
mained fluid, in November the new ministry Offered to 
resign apparently o\ er Student unrest, but withdrew the 
offer the following day 

On December 26th an Israeli airliner was machine- 
gunned by Arab guerrillas at Athens airport, causing two 
casualties (one fatal) Two days later Israeli commandos 
raided Beirut airport and destroyed thirteen aircraft, all 
belonging to Lebanese lines, care was taken to avoid any 
loss ol life Israel said tho raid should be seen as a reprisal 
for the Athens attack, a warning to the Arab world not to 
make any repetition o! it, and a further warning to the 
Lebanon to police the activities of the fedayeen movement 
in the country more effectively The financial cost to the 
Lebanon was relatively small as most aircraft were insured 
abroad The major after-effects of the raid were, firstly, the 
widespread criticism it attracted even from countries 
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normally favourable to Israel. The Lebanon was seen as a 
country which had taken little active part in the campaign 
against Israel, -while the fedayeen within it were only 
enjoying the freedom available to them in Lebanon’s open, 
tolerant society. The Uhl Security Council unanimously 
condemned Israel for the raid. The second effect was the 
fall of the government on January 7th, 1969, its alleged 
lack of preparedness for Israeli aggression being the final 
blow to bring down a weak administration. After much 
political manoeuvring, a new ministry was formed on 
January 20th headed by Mr. Rashid Karami, Prime 
Minister for the seventh time. 

This government was immediately confronted with the 
basic problems underlying the Lebanese situation. Fore- 
most amongst these is the Christian-Muslim balance; in 
theory both religions are equally represented in the 
Lebanon, but no census has been held since 1939 mainly 
because the authorities fear that the balance has shifted to 
a 60 per cent Muslim predominance, which would seriously 
affect the political situation. The Christian community 
has a disproportionate share of the wealth and important 
positions and is the mainstay of the modest armed forces; 
it is generally conservative by Arab standards and takes a 
moderate position on the Israel question. The less privi- 
leged Arab majority is more in favour of both domestic 
reform (Lebanon has, for example, only the beginnings of 
a welfare state) and of a more militant position towards 
Israel. Early in 1969 numbers of Syrian guerrillas entered 
the country and apparently spent as much time in action 
against the Lebanese army as against Israel. Unrest also 
appeared amongst the 260,000 Palestinian refugees in the 
Sidon camp; part of the frontier with Syria was eventually 
closed. Numerous strikes and demonstrations continued. 
The Karami government felt unable to maintain the 
necessary coalition from the two communities and their 
various factions and resigned on April 25th, but it con- 
tinued to function as a caretaker administration as no 
stronger government could be formed. 

CONFRONTATION WITH THE GUERRILLAS 

In the late summer of 1969 a number of guerrilla groups 
were reported to have moved to new bases better sited 
for attacks on Israel, which continued to raid these 
bases in reprisal; the combination of these factors created 
some friction between the guerrillas and the Lebanese 
army. In October the army apparently attacked some of 
these camps in an attempt to restrict or direct their 
activities. This triggered off a crisis that continued through 
the second half of October and threatened to develop into 
a full-scale civil war. The caretaker government resigned, 
claiming that it had not authorized the army’s actions, and 
the President and the armed forces administered the 
country directly. Radical elements and guerrillas took 
over Tripoli, the second largest city, for several days, and 
most of the Palestinian refugee camps became fully con- 
verted into military training and equipment centres. 
Militant support for the guerrillas was voiced throughout 
the Arab world, and there were threats of military inter- 
vention by Syria and Iraq. Despite the tension, no exten- 
sive fighting occurred and there were few deaths. 


On November 2nd the Lebanese Commander-in-Ch' 
and Yassir Arafat, the leader of A1 Fatah, signed a craf 
fire agreement in Cairo. This limited the guerrilla freedo^ 
of movement to certain areas; as further defined f 
January 1970, it also provided that camps had to be sS 
up some distance from towns, that military training must 
cease in refugee camps, and that guerrillas must enter 
Israel before starting to shoot. The intention was not t 
prevent guerrilla attacks, but to stop innocent Lebanese 
getting hurt, or their property being damaged, by Israeli 
counter-attacks. The calmer atmosphere that followed 
the cease-fire enabled Mr. Karami to form another cabinet 
towards the end of November. There was much concern 
about the weakness of the country’s southern defences 
and in January 1970 the new ministry felt strong enough 
to fire the Commander-in-Chief, appointing instead 
Brigadier Jean Njeim. In March there was a series of 
street battles in the Beirut area between the Palestinian 
guerrillas and militant right wing Falangist groups, but 
the government and the army managed to avoid becoming 
involved. In May Israel launched a major air and ground 
attack on guerrilla positions in southern Lebanon, a sub- 
stantial area being occupied for nearly two days. Syria 
sent air assistance for the small Lebanese air force. The 
result of the raid was as usual disputed. Throughout the 
remainder of 1970 and during 1971 the Israelis continued 
to launch periodic attacks against guerrilla bases in the 
Lebanon, and the Lebanese continued to lodge their 
complaints with the UN Security' Council, as in January 
1971, when the Israelis struck deep into Lebanese territory. 
Friction also continued between the guerrillas and the 
Lebanese authorities. This was heightened by pressure on 
the government, culminating in a demonstration in Beirut 
in August 1970, by' villagers from the south who wanted 
more protection in the clashes between Israeli and Pales- 
tine liberation forces. A further factor was the internal 
differences among the guerrillas which led to several 
armed clashes. In the first part of 1971 the government 
arrested 150 members of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (P.F.L.P.). 

The election of Sulaiman Franjiya as President in 
August 1970 and the formation of a new cabinet, by Saeb 
Salam, from outside Parliament in October changed 
noticeably' little. The ban on extremist parties (the 
Lebanese Communist Party', Parti Populaire Syrien, pro- 
Iraq Baath Party, etc.) was rescinded in October. Censor- 
ship of press, radio and television was also lifted in 
October, but was reimposed on television in the following 
April. Relations with Iraq were strengthened, necessitating 
consultations with Syria, whose Baath Party is at logger- 
heads with its Syrian counterpart. The spring of 1971 
brought evidence of domestic unrest. On top of the activi- 
ties of the Palestine commandos, there was fighting 
between the Falangists and the Parti Populaire Syncn, 
extensive student strikes and widespread dissatisfaction, 
especially in Tripoli, with the high unemployment rate an 
cost of living. Extensive security measures were taken 0 
the visit in May of American Secretary' of State, 
Rogers, in order that Beirut should present as calm 
appearance as possible. v T P 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Tte area of the Lebanon is 10 400 square kilometres 
which is rather smaller than the combined area ot Devon 
and Somerset and less than half the size of the state ot 
Massachusetts Before she obtained her independence alter 
the war the Lebanon formed a part with Syria of a much 
larger economic unit that had already established itseU 
After the two countries decided in March 1950 to dissolve 
the economic partnership by which they were bound 
together there were few who would have believed that 
the Lebanon, divorced as she was from the Syrian hinter 
land could survive as an economic unit In the event 
not only did the Lebanon manage to survive but within 
a few years Beirut had made itself the commercial and 
financial Capital of the Middle East 
According to the estimate published by the monthly 
Bulletin of the Statistical Office of the United Nations 
the population of the Lebanon in 1969 was 2 645 000 
almost equally divided between Muslims and Christians 
mainly of the Masonite sect but including substantial 
numbers of many other Christian persuasions Of the total 
population ;ust over a third five m the four big towns of 
Beirut Tripoli Sidon and Zahlfi Exactly how many 
refugees from Palestine are living in the Lebanon is not 
certain, but it is significant that between 1947 and i960 the 
population of the country increased by over a third 
The natural rate of increase is believed to be in the region 
of 2 per cent per annum and this would not of course 
explain the heavy increase over the penod 
Of the total area of the country just over half (5a per 
cent) consists of mountain swamp or desert and a further 
7 per cent of forest. Only 2} per cent of the area Is cnlti 
vated hot there is a further 17 per cent which it is con 
sidered could bo cultivated given suitable conditions The 
coastal strip enjoys a Mediterranean climate and is ex 
cecdingly fertile producing mainly olives citrus fruits and 
bananas but many of the steep valleys leading up from the 
coastal plain are carefully terraced and very productive 
in olives and soft fruit especially mulberries and in the 
Zahli and Shtaura regions there aro well known vineyards 
Cotton in particular and onions arc grown in the h inter 
land of Tripoli The mam cereal growing district, however 
is the Bekaa the fertile v alley between the Lebanon and 
the Anti Lebanon ranges In the north of this valley is the 
source ol the river Orontes The nver Litani also flows 
southward* through the Bekaa before it turns west near 
Merjayoun to flow into the Mediterranean Just north of 
Tyre This valley is particularly fertile and cotton is now 
grown there with some success Throughout the country 
the size of the average holding 1$ exceedingly small 
According to a survey earned out in 1953 by the United 
States Operations Mission out of a total number of 
agncultural holdings of well under 150 000 no less than 
13a 000 were of 35 acres or less and even so a small 
holding particularly in the mountains may be broken up 
into several fragments separated from each other by a 
considerable distance 


AGRICULTURE 

The country s principal grain crop is wheat, in which 
there has been a steady increase in yield since the end of the 
war Since 1948 the acreage sown to wheat baa regularly 
been about 170 000 acres but the crop which during the 
Voided about 50 000 tons a year increased 
manually to 58 000 tons in 1959 In years oi bad harvests 
it nas lalien to 40 000 tons but in good years such as 1963 
or 1967 it has been about 70 000 tons falling again in *968 
to about 48 000 tons and in 1970 to 45 000 tons The only 


other important cereal crop is barley and here again the 
vield has increased appreciably since the end of the w ar 
}or while the area planted to this crop has remained stable 
at about 50 000 acres the crop has increased from an 
annual average of 25000 tons m the sears 1948-52 to 
-Sew tons in jpj.j Even now it rarely exceeds about 
30 000 tons in a good year and In 19-0 it was very small 
indeed Thus the country is far from being self supporting 
in cereals and grain and flour continue to constitute one 
of the most important items in the long list oi the things 
which the Lebanon has to buy from abroad It is also in 
this respect especially that the Lebanon has suffered from 
the economic du orco which has separated her from Syria 
for in most years Syna has an exportable surplus of 
cereals 

It is almost true to say that the Lebanon 9 production ol 
fruit is more important to her economy than that of grain. 
In any event production has increased very substantially 
since the end of the war especially of citrus fruit which 
has nsen from an annual average of 75 000 tons la the 
years 1948 52 to 235 000 tons in 1963-64 330 000 tons in 
1964-65 and 227 000 tons in 1969 The Lebanon s produc 
tion of oranges was then about a fifth of that of Israel and 
about twice that ot Cyprus The production of fresh grapes 
ha* flourished in recent years and in 1969 amounted to 
77 000 tons That of figs amounts to about 15 000 tons a 
year but bananas constitute perhaps a more important 
cash crop production hanag increased from an annual 
average of 16000 tons during the years 1948 52 to 
29 000 tons in 1969 Much progress has recently been made 
in the production of sugar beet which now amounts to 
about 100 000 tons in a good year 

Other Important vegetable crops aro potatoes, onions 
apples and pears and melons Cotton and tobacco also axe 
grown The forests are well regulated but have been 
greatly thinned by the ravage* of the goat as elsewhere 
in the area and the number of the famous cedars of 
Lebanon has sadly diminished Stock raising is not so 
important in the Lebanon as elsewhere in the Middle East 
but Lebanese dairy produce is now of excellent quality and 
there were about 160 000 head of cattle in the Lebanon in 
1969 Seasonal migration from winter to summer pastures 
in the mountains and vice versa continues to be one of the 
chief cliaract eristics of stock raising in the Lebanon a* 
elsewhere In tho Middle East 


INDUSTRY 

So far as Is known the mineral wealth of the Lebanon 
is not great Both iron and lignite were mined in the 
country in the early part of the centory and there are 
deposits of bitumen near Hasbaya In spite of intensive 
prospecting no oil has yet been found in commercial 

S uantities On the other hand tho geographic position of 
e Lebanon is of great importance to the oil industry of the 
Middle East for tho country is crossed by two highly 
Important pipelines that frotu the Iraq Petroleum Com 
pany a oil wells in Kirkuk to the Mediterranean at Tripoli 
and that from Aramco in Saudi Arabia to Sidon TapUne 
There aro also two important refineries Jn *963 the 
agreement bet seen TapUne and the Lebaneso Govern 
ment was revised and TapUne undertook to increase the 
annual payment made to tho government for transit 
loading and security from about $1 a to about $4 5 nuU on 
and to pay $125 mill on in settlement of all past claims 
bp the government Shortly after the settlement of tho 
dispute between Syria and the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
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the company agreed in March 1967 to increase the dues 
paid to the Lebanese Government with retroactive effect 
to the beginning of 1966. The Lebanese Prime Minister 
said that as a result the government’s income from the 
company for 1966 would be increased from $3,8 million to 
§5.9 million. The flow of oil through both pipelines was 
interrupted in 1967 and for various reasons Tapline was 
out of sendee temporarily in both 1969 and in 1970. 
Shortly after this line was brought into use again early in 
1971, the Tapline company offered to increase the transit 
dues from §4.5 million to about $7.8 million a year. 

Manufacturing industry has for many years been highly 
developed in the Lebanon when compared with other 
Middle Eastern states, and, according to an official sun'ey 
there were in 1964 some 2,100 industrial establishments in 
the Lebanon employing about 40,000 people. This ex- 
cludes the public utilities and the usual peasant handicraft 
industries, also those employed by concessionaire com- 
panies such as the Iraq Petroleum Company, which 
employs some 600 people. The reason for the apparently 
disproportionate development of manufacturing industries 
in the Lebanon is that they were mostly established to 
supply the Syrian market, as well as that of Lebanon, and 
the economic separation of the two countries in 1950 was 
therefore a severe blow to Lebanon's industry’. Another 
handicap has been shortage of fuel and electric power. In 
spite of all this, Lebanon’s industry has made a good deal 
of progress during the last few years. There arc two oil 
refineries, one at Tripoli owned by the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, and the other at Zahrani owned by MEDRECO, 
(Mobil and Caltex), total production in 1970 being 1.9 
million tons. In March 1971 the governments of the 
Lebanon and Saudi Arabia agreed to establish a third 
refinery in the Lebanon, which was to be installed by 
Petroniin, a company owned by the Saudi Arabian 
Government. 

With the exception of the oil companies, the largest 
employers arc probably the food-processing industries, 
which include biscuit factories and sugar refineries, fol- 
lowed by the textile industries, which are well developed. 
Perhaps more important is the cement industry, which has 
recently made great strides, the average monthly produc- 
tion having increased from 21,900 tons in 1951 to over 
110,000 tons in 1970, two large new plants having come 
into operation. Much has been done by the government 
to encourage the development of the country’s manufac- 
tures. In 1954 new industrial concerns with a capital of 
more than £L 1 million were exempted from Lebanese 
income tax for six years, and a similar exemption was 
again enacted in 1967 covering investments in industry 
made after 1964. The government has also promoted the 
creation of an Agricultural, Industrial and Real Estate 
Bank to make loans to industry’. To meet the difficulty 
caused by lack of power, generating capacity has been 
greatly increased and the production of electric power has 
increased from 147 million kWh. in 1952 to 1,139 million 
kWh. in 1969. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

There has been an adverse balance of visible trade for 
many years, the ratio between the value of imports and of 
exports generally now being between four and five to one. 
Since the economic separation of Lebanon from Syria, 
there has been a remarkable expansion. The value of im- 
ports increased from £L 298.4 million in 1951 to £L 1,641 
million in 1966 and that of exports from £L 89.7 million to 
£L$i 6 million. The June war of 1967 distorted the 
country’s foreign trade, particularly imports, but the 
annual value of exports and imports has since then 
steadily increased, and preliminary figures for the value of 


imports in 1940 were £L 1,806 million, and for that n f 
exports £L 580 million. None of the figures quoted in 
eludes the highly important transit trade through the fre 
port of Beirut to Syria, Jordan and Iraq. The value of thi? 
trade has amounted in good years to several times the 
value of domestic exports from the Lebanon, and it is of 
course, an important source of gain to the country’s 
economy. J 

The principal articles of export are fruit and vegetables 
the trade in which has expanded greatly since the war and 
the total value of Lebanon's exports of citrus fruit bana- 
nas, apples, pears and fresh vegetables usually amounts to 
about a quarter of the total. Much of this is flown to the 
large communities working in the oilfields of the Persian 
Gulf. Among the other important exports are included 
wool, cotton and hides. Owing to the increase in cement 
production, there is now an exportable surplus. The 
principal import consists of grain and flour. Large numbers 
of sheep and cattle also have to be imported, as well as 
a whole range of industrial raw’ materials, notably fuel 
and timber, and of course, machinery’ and manufactured 
goods of all descriptions. 

In 1970, some 63 per cent of Lebanon’s exports went to 
the Arab countries, about 20 per cent going to Saudi 
Arabia alone. The other main buyers of Lebanese goods in 
that year were the East European countries, the United 
States, tire United Kingdom, Italy and France in that 
order, but the proportion of the country's exports taken 
by all these countries together was only 1 5 per cent. In the 
same year, 12 per cent of the Lebanon’s imports came from 
Switzerland, and n per cent from the United Kingdom, 
with 10 per cent each coming from the United States, the 
Arab countries, and the countries of Eastern Europe. 
France and Germany each supplied a further 9 per cent, 
and Italy 7 per cent. However, these figures include 
imports of bullion and other precious metals, which may 
introduce some distortion. Early in 1971 the European 
Economic Community agreed to reduce customs duties on 
certain industrial imports from the Lebanon by 55 per 
cent, and on certain agricultural goods by 40 per cent. 

The heavy adverse balance of visible trade is generally 
made good by the large net invisible exports which the 
Lebanon's position as the chief entrepSl and distributing 
centre of the Middle East has enabled her to earn, and by 
the remittances from the Lebanese overseas, of whom there 
arc large numbers, especially in the United States, South 
America and South East Asia. The latest official balance- 
of-payments figures published by the International 
Monetary' Fund’s Monthly Bulletin relate to the year 1965. 
Thcro was then an adverse visiblo balance of trade 
amounting to U.S. $349.0 million, but against this could 
be set the net earnings of the transit trade, $58.3 million, 
the net income from tourists of $58.2 million, and other 
current invisible items. These included emigrants’ remit- 
tances mainly from Lebanese worlring abroad, and totalled 
$iiS.6 million. Tile net deficit on current account was 
thus reduced to $113.9 million, financed by imports ot 
foreign capital. 


CURRENCY AND FINANCE 

As will have been seen, up-to-date and fully comparable 
series of statistics about the country’s economic posi 
ire not available, and the central bank (see below] m 
irst reports referred to the continued inadequacy 
Lebanese economic and financial statistics, P ar " 1 ^ u 1 . ■ 
hose relating to national income, public finance and 10 0 
:rade, which have since improved. But it is signincan 
’old and foreign exchange reserves, which am°un 
J.S. $232 million at the end of 1964, having stead . 
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creased to U S 402 6 million at the end of 1970 At the 
same time, the purchasing power of the currency has 
remained remarkably stable The official cost ol living 
index at Beirut (1958=100) stood at 84 for 1954, rose to 
85 for 1955. and 90 for 1956, although apparently as a 
result of the troubles of 1958, it has risen since, and during 
1961 it stood at no and in 1965 at no A new wholesale 
pnce index has recently been introduced with 1961 as the 
base year, it stood at ri8 in September 1970 

The par value of the Lebanese pound was fixed in July 
1047 at 2 19 to the U S J {~£L 6 05 to the £ Sterling), but 
nearly all dealings dunng recent years have taken place 
at the "free” rate On January 1st, 1965 a "provisional 
legal panty” of ^L 3 08 to the U S $ ( =>/L 8 62 to the £ 
sterling) was established, the new provisional parity being 
the same as the free market rate then quoted Since then, 
the free rate tended to depreciate slightly in terms of 
dollars, and in 1970 it averaged £L 3 25 to the U S dollar 
A rate of £L 3 25 to the U S dollar is the present equiva- 
lent of £L 7 8 to the pound sterling, owing to the devalua- 
tion of the pound in November 1967 Until 1964 the 
country possessed no state owned central bank, and the 
currency was managed, under a concession which expired 
in that year, by the Banque de Syrie et du Liban, a com 
mercial bank which had formerly been closely associated 
with the Ottoman Bank. In April 1964 a bank called the 
Banqne du Liban took over these functions and now 
operates as a normal central bank 

The importance of Beirut as the commercial and financial 
centre of the Middle East increased remarkably in the 1950s 
and early 1960s This was due mainly to the almost com- 
plete absence of restriction on the free movement of goods 
and capital, for the Lebanon is one of the few free markets 
left in the Middle East The Lebanon benefited as well from 
the growing xenophobia in Egypt particularly alter i95t 
Many foreign firms which till then had located the head- 
quarters of their Middle Eastern activities in Cairo moved 
them to Beirut, where the compromise the Lebanese suc- 
ceeded in working out betw een their own Muslim and Chris- 
tian population evidently provided a more accommodating 
atmosphere for the Western European Moreover, large 
suras were being earned in the Gulf by Arabs who were 
seeking investment locally, especially in property, and for 
them Beirut was a convenient centre There were at one 
time over eighty officially recognized banks established 
in Beirut, including branches or representatives of very 
manv major international banks Among them are the 
British Bank of the Middle East, The Eastern Bank, the 
Moscow Naroduy Bank, and several leading German and 
American banks Indeed one of the first tasks which the 
new central bank set itself w as to establish some degree 
of control over the proliferation of banks, and to tighten 
regulations for the establishment of banks fa the country 
Early in 1966 the government introduced new regula- 
tions governing the establishment of new banks (notably 
a minimum capital of £L 3 million) and subjected the 
opening of additional branches to the consent of the 
central bank 

However, a senous blow to confidence in the banking 
system was the failure in October i960 of the Jntra Bwk 
This concern was the largest purely Lebanese bank, its 
capital was mostly owned in the Lebanon, and it had 
many branches m the Middle East and in New York and 
the main financial centres of Western Furope The eovcm- 
: Qo5c immediate steps to compensate the smallest 
“ was n , ot untJ « 6 7 a scheme was 
approved by the courts for the reorganization of the hank 
ii 3 ^^hgement a small companv was set up to 
manage the banking business of the bank In the Lebanon 
and anot ( ler company was formed to take 
over the other assets, the shares being held as to 45 per 


cent by the Lebanese Government and individuals, 35 per 
cent by the Kuwaitis, 7 per cent by the Qataris and *3 per 
cent by the \J S Commodity Credit Corporation Creditors 
and depositors of more than £L 250,000 each received 
shares in the new company, and those of less than 
£L 250,000 received 50 per cent of what was owed them in 
shares and the rest in cash payable over three years 
However, in December 1970 a company was founded with 
a capita) of £L 2S0 milbon by the governments of the 
Lebanon. Kuwait and Qatar and by the U S Commodity 
Credit Corporation to take over the assets of the bank 
Dunng the years which followed the failure of the bank, 
the banking system was thoroughly reformed, and the 
authorities arranged for a number of the smaller com- 
mercial banks of local origin to be taken over by larger 
concerns 


TOURISM 

The growth in importance of Beirut as a centre for air 
communications has been remarkabte A few years ago a 
new international airport was opened, which, can accommo- 
date the largest of modem airliners, and traffic has much 
increased The number of passengerjkilometres handled at 
Beirut had by 1967 exceeded the figure for Egypt* the 
figure for cargo was nearly ten times bigger, and much of 
the traffic winch formerly went via Egypt now passes 
through Beirut In addition the Lebanon has been success- 
fully developed as the tounst centre of the Middle East. 
Many large modem hotels have been, built in recent years 
and the invisible income the country has earned from 
tourism has been of great importance The political 
troubles of 1958 brought something of a setback to the 
development of the Lebanon as a tounst centre, but by 
1961 the country seemed to have fully recovered »ts old 
position In this ttspect Between 1961 and 1966. the 
tourist business nearly doubled, the number of tourist 
nights increased from 765,000 in 1961 to 1,370,00 o in 1966, 
and the estimated Income from tourists increased from 
£L 147 to £ L280 million But, many of these tourists 
used Beirut as a staging post for visiting Bethlehem and 
the old city of Jerusalem, which were then in Jordanian 
territory. Now that these places are in Israeli hand* as a 
result of the 1967 war there was another severe, i* tem- 
porary, setback to this growing industry However, 1968 
saw a recovery The total number of visitors was just 
under t 500 000, and the income from tourism is estimated 
to have been £L 360 million The results for 1960 were 
almost as good The number of tounsts in that year was 
1,362,000 including about 800 ooo Syrians but the income 
derived from the tounst trade was slightly higher at 
£L 38S million However, preliminary returns show that in 
197° the number of tourists Visiting the Lebanon was 
about 13 per cent lower than in 1969 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND DEVELOPMENT 

During recent years, the nation's finances appear to have 
been on a sound basis, though budgetary expenditure has 
constantly increased owing largely to the rising cost of 
defence, which has generally accounted for about a fifth of 
the total expenditure However, the revenue of the State, 
of which, as is usual in the Middle East, a comparatively 
small proportion is provided by direct taxation, increased 
simultaneously. Thus in ig6t expenditure was /L 282 
million and revenue £L 313 million By 1970 expenditure 
had risen, according to the budget approved in that year, 
£L 830 million, an increase of nearly three times Of 
the expenditure forecast for 1970. £L, 171 million was 
allocated for defence, or about 20 per cent, £L 123 million 
was to be spent on education, and £L 106 millioa by the 
Ministry of Public Works and Transport. This was ex- 
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pected to leave a heavy deficit even after allowing for 
increases in income tax and certain customs duties. 

Except in the refugee camps, where Arab expatriates 
from Palestine are maintained largely by UNRWA, the 
general standard of living in the Lebanon is higher than in 
most of the other Arab countries of the Middle East, and 
the national income showed a steady increase from £L 
1,042 million in 1950 to £L 1,503 million in 1957. Largely 
because of the political disturbances of 1958 it fell to 
£L 1,325 million in 195S. According to the latest estimates, 
made available by IMF, the national income in 1969 was 
XL 4,112 million, compared with £L 2,861 million in 1964, 
though it is not clear whether these figures are comparable 
with those of earlier estimates. According to the same 
source, the economy’s growth rate in 1969 was about 
6.5 per cent, and the per capita national income had risen 
between 1964 and 1969 by about 20 per cent, amounting 
in the latter year to the equivalent of U.S. §5,400. 

The political pressure for development schemes to 
improve the standard of living was not for several years 
so marked as in the less developed countries of the area; 
at all events until 1961 Lebanon had no long-term plan for 
economic development such as there was in Syria or Iran. 
During the years 1965-69 the government intended to 
spend a total of XL 1,080 million on economic development, 
of which £L 155 million on roads, £L 123 million on 
irrigation, £L 72 million on agriculture and £L 49 million 
on education. The Lebanon accepted grants and long-term 
credits, principally for economic development and mainly 
from the United States, to the total of £L 887 million 
between 1945 and 1959. Moreover, it accepted Point IV 
aid from the United States. In 1965 a loan of KD 5 million 
was obtained from Kuwait for economic development. 

There is in addition a large number of important 
development projects under active consideration, or in 
process of realization. Of these the most far-reaching is 
the Litani river scheme. Its object is to provide the 
country for the first time with an adequate supply of 
electricity and simultaneously to extend the acreage of 
irrigated land. The whole scheme will take about 25 years 
to complete, and it was originally estimated some years 
ago that it would probably cost about §100 million, none 


of which is provided for in the five-year plans. 
finished it should have the effects of increasing the irrigate!} 
area of the Lebanon from about 120,000 to 170,000 acre 3 
and of making possible the production of an additional 
626 million kWh. of electricity per annum, compared with 
a production of 181 million kWh. for the whole country in 
1954. The scheme should therefore entirely revolutionize 
the country’s economy. Work began on the first stage of the 
project in which the combined output of the hydro-electric 
plant to be installed was to have been 336 million kWh. per 
annum. This phase of the operation was estimated to 
cost §40 million, of which §27 million was to be provided 
in the form of loan from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. By the end of 1967, the 
whole of this loan was taken up and §4.7 million had been 
repaid. In July 1966 the Kuwait Arab Economic Develop- 
ment Fund agreed to make a loan of KD 3.4 million 
towards the financing of the second stage of the scheme 
There are numerous other smaller projects on which work 
is proceeding, notably the extension of port facilities at the 
harbour of Tripoli and Beirut. 

Lacking mineral resources, unable to feed themselves out 
of their own agricultural production, and possessing no 
important raw materials, the inhabitants of the Lebanon, 
from the time of their Phoenician ancestors in the days of 
Tyre and Sidon, have been driven to trade and commerce 
to find a living. The abilities and traditions they have 
thereby developed over the centuries stood them in good 
stead when the new state of the Lebanon was forced by 
the rupture with Syria to stand or fall by its own efforts. 
Beirut has made a name for itself as an entrepdt, as a 
centre of international commerce and finance, and as a 
sounding-board for what is going on throughout the Middle 
East, not only in the economic but also in the political 
field. This is surely proof that the severe handicaps which 
nature has imposed on the Lebanese people need not be 
fatal obstacles to rapid economic development, notwith- 
standing the serious setbacks they have suffered in recent 
years. Whether the constant guerrilla troubles on their 
southern and eastern borders will eventually disrupt the 
economy is of course another matter. 

B.S.-E. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 

AREA 

(hectares) 


Total 

Cultivated 

Irrigated 

Marginal and 
Grazing 

TOREST 

Waste 

1 040 000 | 

270000 

72000 

128 800 

73 *0° 

549 200 

POPULATION 

Total* 

Beirut t 
(capital) 

Tripoli t j 

(1969) 

Marriages ^ 
(1969) ] 

Deaths 

(1969) 

2 700 000 

500000 

145000 

75 33* 

15 662 

12 098 


• 1970 estimate t I 9 6 5 


AGRICULTURE 



LIVESTOCK 


(000) 




1967 

1968 

* 96<j 

Goats 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Donkeys 

Poultry 

442 

213 

105 

37 

17226 

432 

198 

97 

30 

14 980 

357 

200 

86 

28 

16538 

348 

213 

86 

28 

17 463 
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FRUIT 


(*ooo metric tons) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Citrus Fruits 

23 i -5 

249.9 

228 

238 

226 

Apples 

115 

104 

157 

163 

67 

Grapes 

83.8 

76 

88 

84 

77 

Tomatoes . 

45-3 

63 

59 

60 

70 

Figs . 

14.7 

XI. 7 

13 

13 

13 

Bananas 

25-3 

29.8 

27 

30 

29 


INDUSTRY 



Unit 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Tobacco Manufactures . 

tons 

2,560 

2,695 

2,729 

2,650 

Refined Sugar 

1 » 

n.a. 

37.523 

27,869 

31,613 

Fertilizers .... 

„ 

n.a. 

21,098 

35.479 

52,870 

Timber .... 

cu. metres 

n.a. 

36,990 

46,096 

46,342 

Cement .... 

’000 tons 

1.095 

1,016 

906 

1.252 

Electricity .... 

million kWh. 

864.4 

907-3 

1.035 

1.139 


OIL REFINING 


('ooo tons) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

196s 

1969 

Crude Oil intake 


1,482 

1,652 

1.730 

1.803 

1,849 

Petrol 


280 

310 

303 

347 

347 

Paraffin . 


129 

154 

180 

190 

207 

Gas Oil , 


230 

232 

269 

281 

318 

Fuel Oil . 


767 

883 

891 

S97 

S84 

Butane . 


21 

23 

21 

24 

23 


FINANCE 

Lebanese pound (£L)=ioo piastres. 
£L-j.Sj=z£i sterling; jfL3.28 = U.S. $1.00. 
/Lioo— /12.71 sterling=U.S. $30.49. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
(Expenditure 1970 — million £L) 


Defence ...... 

171.8 

Education ...... 

123.6 

Public Works and Transport . 

106.6 

Ministry of the Interior 

55-6 

Debt Servicing ..... 

44.0 

Hydro-electric Resources 

26.6 

Foreign Affairs ..... 

25.8 

Prime Minister’s Office .... 

25.2 

Reserves ...... 

24.5 

Finance ...... 

22.7 

Public Health ..... 

22.6 

* 

Total (including others) 

736.6 


The 1971 budget estimates expenditure at /L774 million. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE* 

(ooo £L) 



1965 

! 2966 

! i9 6 7 

2968 

1969 

1970 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Trans t Tradef 

1 683 546 
324056 

997 477 

1 1 913 707 

1 369 465 

1 050 015 

i r 769 992 

453 347 

957 7i5 

1 865 087 

510 261 

1 532 938 

2 006 431 

554 301 

I 348 894 

2 232 563 

643 342 


* Based on the rate of free market prices of the U S dollar 

t Through the free port of Be nit includes crude oil pumped through the Lebanon 


Imports 


J96S 


Precious Metals Stones Jewellery 
and Corns 
Vegetable Products 
Machinery and Electncal 
Apparatus 

Textiles and Products 

Non precious Metals and Products 

Transport Vehicles 

Annuals and Animal Products 

Industrial Chemical Product-; 

Mineral products 

Beverages and Tobacco 


307 128 
173461 


*89 794 
193 746 
14* 464 

127 107 
*34 37i 
135 233 
122 529 
74 7<>5 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(£L 000) 


1969 


-32 050 
*13 319 
168 483 
U9 368 
%3» 025 
M3 7X7 
122 803 
84 917 


Exports* 

1968 

1969 

Vegetable Products ] 

no 217 

95787 

Precious Metals Stones Jewellery 
and Coins I 


, 39 24° 

Animals and Animal Products 



Machinery and Electrical 
Apparatus 


50670 

Non precious Metals and Products 
Textiles and Products 

34895 

1 42 104 

Beverages and Tobacco 


43 405 

Transport Vehicles 

3*333 

• 

39 977 


• Including re-exports 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(£L 000) 


Imports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

German Federal Rep 
Iraq 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Netherlands 

Saudi Arabia 
Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 

VS A. 

34 349 

29 629 
X57 324 
X33 499 

54 735 
XI7 875 

44 732 
*3 7*4 

36 825 

4° 759 

76 t8o 

89 646 
39*85 
364 250 
*54 8°3 

37 °68 

36 241 

*7* 303 
*57 76o 
69863 
232 72S 
51313 

17 888 

42 274 

38 478 
ijo 450 

*05 592 

278S7 
272 300 
203 568 

38930 

35 947 

1 61 299 
187 t 3 i 

75 729 
*42 43i 

74 69* 

18 683 

43 603 

37 696 

J 65 xe>4 

9* 59* 

22393 

255 590 
180 407 


Exports 

*967 

196B 

T969 

France 




German Federal Rep 



7 573 

Greece 

3 366 


3060 



36916 

33 181 

Italy 

9 884 

10983 


Jordan 

29265 

32180 

56 yi% 

Kuwait 



60 729 

Saudi Arabia 

138 299 

132 896 

117258 

Spain 


902 

1 132 

Syria 

22 926 


42 290 





United Kingdom 

17902 

18 699 



18 037 

i* 630 

22 102 
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TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 



Passengers 

(Thousands) 

Goods 

(Thousands) 

Revenue 
(’000 £ L ) 

Number 

Passenger- 

Kms. 

Tons 

Ton-Kms. 

Passengers 

Goods 

Total 

1965 

80 

6,749 

562 

39,477 

151 

2,999 

3.150 

1966 

80 

6,594 

561 

45,6x8 

139 

3,003 

3.142 

1967 

80 

5,955 

491 

38,008 

127 

2,978 

3.105 

1968 

88 

6,691 

489 

37.036 

148 

3,067 

3,215 

1969 

78 

7,278 

313 

24.455 

178 

2,018 

2,196 


ROADS 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Motor cars (taxis and private) 

Buses ..... 

Lorries ..... 
Motor cycles .... 

98,715 

2,201 

11,771 

8,285 

105,405 

2,088 

12,000 

9,695 

114,242 

2,168 

12,763 

10,484 

123,891 

1,645 

13,404 

11,291 

129,674 

1.763 

14,473 

12,004 


SHIPPING IN BEIRUT 



Ships Entered 

Merchv 

(Metric 

INDISE 

Tons) 

Number 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Cleared 

1965 

2,977 

4,916,119 

I, 7 i 6,934 

453 , 3 io 

1966 

3.200 

5,196,000 

1,776,000 

461,000 

1967 

2,760 

4,710,010 

1,706,000 

584,000 _ 

1968 

2,879 

4,146,000 

1,916,000 

654,000 

1969 

3,126 

4,361,512 

1,995,000 

700,000 


TRAFFIC THROUGH THE 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT IN BEIRUT 



Aircraft 

Using 

Airport 

Passengers 

Using 

Airport 

Freight Through 
Airport 
( metric tons) 

1965 . 

35 , 56 o 

1,208,567 

29,620 

1966 . 

40,581 

1,366,000 

34,668 

1967 . 

35,594 

1,254,237 

39,653 

1968 . 

41,082 

1,512,599 

51,238 

1969 . 

42,733 

1,571,667 

53-594 


TOURISM 



! 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Total Foreign Visitors (except Syrians) 
of which : 

701,184 

515,228 

710,010 

777,135 

Visitors from Arab countries 

331,351 

247,020 

426,554 

459,858 

Visitors from Europe 

198,669 

148,227 

161,532 

172,462 

Visitors from the Americas 

1 X 2,345 

70,502 

63,279 

76,964 

Syrian Visitors ..... 

812,259 

702,891 

790,510 

810,050 

Total .... 

1,513,443 

1,218,119 

1,500,520 

1,587,1 85 
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education 

(1968-69) 



1 

NUMBER OF 
Schools 

Humber op 
Pupils 

Humber of 
Teachers 



187067 



{• *3014 

Higher Primary 1 

310 I 

47603 

Secondary 

34 1 



Priyate EAacat/on 




Primary and Kindergarten 

1007 I 

34 * 4 ** 

\ 16960 

Higher rnmary and bccondary 

167 



Somtu Direction Centralc dc U StatiStique Mwbtfcre du Plan, Beirut- 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of the Lebanon was promulgated on 
May a3td 1916 and was superseded on May 9th 1931 
An amended Constitution '‘‘as promulgated on the auth 
onty ol the French High Commissioner on January jnd 
1934 bat was revoked on January 4 th 1937 in faioar 0/ 
the 19*6 Const! tuhon as amended by the constitutional 
laws ol October 17th 1917 and May 8th 1 929 This 
Constitution is still m force and further amendments were 
madeonHoiembergthand December 7th 1943 andafpun 
on January aist 1947 

According to the Constitution the Republic of the 
Lebanon is an independent and sosereign State and no 
of the territory may be alienated or ceded Lebanon 
no SUte religion, Arabic is the official language 
Beirat is the capital 

All Lebanese are equal in the eyes ol the law Personal 
freedom and freedom of the Press are guaranteed and pro- 
tected The religions communities are entitled to maintain 
their own schools provided they conform to the general 
requirements relating to public instruction as laid down by 
the State Dwellings are inviolable rights of ownership are 
protected by law Every Lebanese dtficn who has com- 
pleted his twenty first y ear is an elector and qualifies for 
the franchise 

Legislative Power 

Legislate e power is exercised by one house the Chamber 
of Deputies ft has 99 members who must be over 25 
years of age m possession of their fall political and civil 
nghts and literate They are considered representatives of 
the whole nation and are not bound to follow directives 
from their constituencies They can only be suspended by 
a two-thirds majority ol their fellow members Secret 
ballot was introduced in a new election law of April 1960 


The Chamber holds two sessions yearly, from the first 
Tuesday after March jyth to the end of May and from the 
first Tuesday after October 1 5th to the end of the year 
The nortnal term of the Chamber ol Deputies is four years, 
general elections tofco place within sixty dap before the 
end of this period If the Chamber is dlssoh ed before the 
end of its term elections are held within three months of 
dissolution 

\ otwg • 0 the Chamber is public— by acclamation, or by 
standing and sitting A quorum of two- thuds anil a 
majority vote is required lor constitutional issue' The 
only exceptions to this occur when the Chamber becomes 
an electoral college and chooses the President ol the Re- 
public, or Secretaries to the Chamber, or when the President 
is accused of treason or of violating the Constitution In 
such cases voting W secret and a two-thirds majority 13 
needed 

Executive power 

The President of the Republic Is elected for a term of six 
years and is not Immediately re-eligible He and his 
ministers deal with the promulgation and execution oi law* 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies Tho Ministers and the 
President of the Council of Ministers are chosen b\ the 
President of the Republic They are not necessarily mem- 
bers of the Chamber ot Deputies although they are respon- 
sible to it and have access to its debates 

The President bimself can initiate laws Alternatively, 
the President may demand an additional debate on law3 
already passed by tho Chamber He can adjourn tho 
Chamber for up to a month but not more than once in 
each Bess on In exceptional circumstances he can dissolve 
the Chamber and force an election Ministers can be made 
to resign by a vote of no confidence 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President of the Republic: Sulaiman Franjiya (elected August 1970). 

THE CABINET 

( August 1971) 

Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior: Saeb Salam. Minister of Agriculture: Henri Edde (acting). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Khalil Abu Hamad. Minister of Genera! Planning: Dr. Hasan Musharrafiyah. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Finance: Elias Minister of Health: Dr. Emile Bitar. 

Saba. 

Minister of Information: Henri Tarabay. Minister of Education: Najib Abu Haidar. 

Minister of Defence: Elias Saba (acting). Minister of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones: Dr. Jamil 

TOrbf 

Minister of Natural Resources and Water Power: Jaafar 

Muhammad Jawad Sharaf-al-Din. Minister of Labour and Social Affairs: Munir Hamdan. 

Minister of Justice: Dr. Jamil Kebbe. Minister of National Economy and Tourism: Dr. Sub 

Minister of Public Works and Transport: Henri Edde. Nadim Jaroudi. 

In the Lebanon the custom is for the President to be a Maronite, the Prime Minister a Sunni Muslim, and for 
the rest of the Cabinet to represent other faiths. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF LEBANON ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador; (M) Minister; (CA) Chargd d’Affaires. 


Afghanistan: Simon Khaehan, Kabul (CA). 

Algeria: Muhammad Adra, Algiers (A). 

Argentina: Fares Ragi, Buenos Aires (A) (also accred. to 
Chile and Paraguay). 

Australia: Chafic Gharzeddine, Sydney (A). 

Austria: Abdel Rahman El Solh, Vienna (A) (also accred. 
to Hungary). 

Belgium: Kesrouan Labaki, Brussels (A) (also accred. to 
Luxembourg, Netherlands and the European Commu- 
nities). 

Bolivia: (see Colombia). 

Brazil: Fawzi Bardawil, Rio de Janeiro (A). 

Cameroon: (see Tunisia). 

Canada: Alif Gebara, Ottawa (A). 

Central African Republic: (see Ghana). 

Ceylon: (see India). 

Chad: (see Ghana). 

Chile: (see Argentina). 

Colombia: (vacant), Bogotd (A) (also accred. to Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Peru). 

Cuba: Edmond Khayat, Havana (A). 

Cyprus: The Emir Farid Chehab, Nicosia (A). 
Czechoslovakia: Edouard Ghorra, Prague (A). 

Ecuador: (see Colombia). 

Ethiopia: ( see Sudan). 

Finland: (see United Kingdom). 

France: (vacant), Paris (A). 


German Federal Republic: (see Spain). 

Ghana: Sa£d El Hibri, Accra (A) (also accred. to Central 
African Republic, Chad and Togo). 

Greece: Robert Klat, Athens (A). 

Guinea: Hani El Amin, Conakry (CA). 

Hungary: (see Austria). 

India: Mahmoud Hafez, New Delhi (A) (also accred to 
Ceylon) . 

Iran: Hussein El- Abdallah, Teheran (A). 

Iraq: Faowzi Bardawil, Baghdad (A). 

Italy: Joseph Harfouche, Rome (A). 

Ivory Coast: Antoine Jabre, Abidjan (A). 

Japan: Toufic Aouad, Tokyo (A). 

Jordan: Ali Bazzi, Amman (A). 

Kuwait: Samih El Baba, Kuwait (A). 

Liberia: Simon Khachan, Monrovia (A). 

Libya: Dr. Mid hat Fitfit, Tripoli (A). 

Luxembourg: (see Belgium). 

Mali: Hussein Charaf, Bamako (CA). 

Mexico: Edmond Khayat, Mexico City (A). 

Morocco: Abdul Rahman Adra, Rabat (A). 
Netherlands: (see Belgium). 

Nigeria: Bulind Beydoun, Lagos (A). 

Norway: (see United Kingdom). 

Pakistan: Rabia Haidar, Karachi (CA). 

Paraguay: (see Argentina). 
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Peru: (see Colombia) 

Saudi Arafcia: Dr Adel Ismail, Jeddah (A) 

Senegal: Hus Bodstamx Dakar (A) 

Sierra Leone: Faowzi Sallouk Freetown (CA) 

Spain: Mohammed Fathallah Madrid (A) (also accred 
to German Federal Republic) 

Sudan; (vacant) Khartoum (A) (also accred to Ethiopia) 
Sweden - (see United Kingdom) 

Switzerland* Michel Farah Berne (A) 

Togo’ (see Ghana) 

Trinidad. C£sar Salloum Port of Spain (CA) 

Tunisia; Amount Jabre, Tunis (A) (also accred to 
Cameroon) 

Turkey: Joseph ChIdid Ankara (A) 


U.S S R.: Naim Amiodni, Moscow (A) 

United Arab Republic; Halim Abou Ezzedine Cairo (A) 
United Kingdom: Nadim DemechkiA, Loudon (A) (also 
accred to Finland Norway and Sweden) 

United States: Najati Kabbani, Washington (A) 
Uruguay: Michel Chidiac Montevideo (CA) 

Vatican: Sheikh Najib Dab d ah, Vatican City (A) 
Venezuela* Antoine Francis Caracas (A) 

Yugoslavia: Mounir Takieddine Belgrade (A) 


E E.C : (see Belgium) 

United Nation*' Edouard Ghqrra New York (Perm 
Rep) 

UNESCO: Dr Boutros Dib, Pans 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO LEBANON (Beirut unless otherwise indicated) 


(E) Embassy, (L) Legation 


Atghanlitan: Cairo UAR (E) 

Algeria: Rue Verdun Imm Takkouche (E). Ambassador 
Choate Taleb Ben Diat 

Argentina* Rue Fouad ler (E) Ambassador Enrique 
Quintana (also accred to Jordan) 

Australia: Rue Maaman. Imm 1 Union de Pans (E); 
Ambassador W D Forsyth 


Austria: Rue Ndgib Trad Villa Nicolas Cattan Quarter 
Sursock (E), Ambassador A Breycha-Vauthter (also 
accred to Iraq Kuwait and Jordan) 

Betgium: Rue Spears Imm Jureidnu (E), Ambassador 
Baron Alexandre Paternotte de la VaillEe (also 
accred to Cyprus and Jordan) 

Bolivia: Place de lEtoile Imm Naflah (E), Chargl 
i Affaires NacibGhosn 

Brazil: Rue Verdun Imm Mahmassam (E), Ambassador 
Martim Francisco Lafayette de AndRada (also 
accred to Jordan) 

Bulgaria: (address not available) (E), Ambassador 
Anania Panov 

Canada* Rue Cl€menceau Imm Alpha (E) , Ambassador 
(vacant) (also accred to Iraq and Jordan) 

Centra] African Republic: (E) Ambassador Maurice 
Ghanam Lechos 

Ceylon: Cairo UAR (E) 

Chile* Rue du port Imm Badawi (E), Chargl d’Affasres 
Fuad Sad4 

China (Taiwan): Rue Kantan Imm Jean Fattal (E) 
Ambassador Pei-chi Miao 


Colombia* 57 Rue Ndgib Haddad Imm Ahmad Jawad (E), 
Ambassador Henrique Molano Campuzano 
Costa Rica: Rue Hamra Imm Abdel Baki (E) (also accred 
to Kuwait) 1 

Cuba: Rue Mroe Cune Imm Sammakieh (E), Charge 
d Affaires Luis A Rodriguez Chaveco 
Czechoslovakia: Rue Fouad ier Imm Kayssi (E) Ambas 
sador Ladislav Tisuar 


Denmark: Rue Cl<5menceau, Imm Mmkara (E) Ambas 
sador Hans Valdemar Berteisen 


Dominican Republic: Rawchd, Imm Mmkara (L) 

Ethiopia: Cano. U A R (E) 

Finland: Cairo U A R. (E) 

France* Avenue Perthms and Rue Cllmenceau (E), Ambas- 
sador Bernard Dofourmer 
Ghana: (address not available) (E), Ambassador K Y. 
Boato 

Greece* xq Rue de France (E), Ambassador Jean 
Moschofoulos (also accred to Jordan and Kuwait) 
Guinea: Cairo UAR (L) 

Haiti: Rue du Fleuve, Imm Sarkis (E) Ambassador 
Joseph Sarkis 

Hungary* Beirut (E) Ambassador Janos Viris 
India: Rue Kantari Imm. Sahmaranl (E) (also accred to 
Cyprus and Jordan) 

Indonesia: Rue Verdun, Imm Tasbahp (E), Chargl 
d Affaires Noerdin Sutan Tumeggung 
Iran: Coimche Mazraa Imm Doaudlanan (L) 

Iraq: Ramlat al Baida, Imm All Arab (E) Ambassador 
Taleb Sheba 

Italy: Rue Maaman Imm Cosmidis (E) Ambassador 
Diego Soro (also accred to Kuwait) 

Ivory Coast: (address not available) (E) Ambassador 
Pierre Goba 

Japan: Rue Chouran. Imm Olfat Nagib Salha (E) 
Ambassador Shusaku Wada (also accred to Cyprus 
and Jordan) 

Jordan: Imm AI Chams Raouchd fie Etage (E) Ambas- 
sador Akram Zuaitar 

Kuwait: AI Ramla al Baida Imm All Arab (E), Ambas 
sador Muhammad Al Dassani 
Liberia : Place de 1 Etoile Imm Acra (L) Minister Henry 
Gemayel 

Libya: Conuche Mazraa Imm Rizkahhal Noubar (E), 
Ambassador Omar al Barouni (also accred to 
Jordan) 

Malta: Achrafifi, rue Manam Geahchary, Imm Varkes 
Sarafian (L) Minuifr Umberto Turati 
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Mexico: Rue Hamra, Imm. Arida (E); Ambassador: 
Francisco Ozona. 

Morocco: Comiche Mazraa, Imm. Chamat (E); Ambas- 
sador: Ahmad Ben Sooda. 

Nepal: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Netherlands: Rue Kantari, Imm. Sahmarani (E); Ambas- 
sador: Cornelis Vreede (also accred. to Cyprus and 
Jordan). 

Norway: Cairo, U.A.R. (E); Ambassador: Frederik 
Anders Johan Orvin. 

Pakistan: Station Graham, Imm. Daouk (E); Ambassador: 
Air Comm. Maqbool Rabb (also accred. to Cyprus 
and Jordan). 

Panama: Roma Via Nicola Martilli 3 Parioti, B.P. 5197 (L).‘ 
Charge d’ Affaires: Mme. Rosemary Dominguez. 

Peru: Rue de Mexique, Imm. Khalil Salaman (E). 

Poland: Rue Asile des Vieillards, Imm. Ibrahim Diab, 
Furn El-Chebback, B.P. 2664 (E); Ambassador: Z. T. 
Wojeik. 

Portugal: Rue Maamari, Imm. Union de Paris (E) ; Ambas- 
sador: Augusto Lopez. 

Romania: Rue Badaro, Foret Kfouri (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Iacob Ionascu. 

Saudi Arabia: Rue Bliss, Manara (E); Ambassador: Sheik 
Mohammed Mansour Rumaih. 

Senegal: Rue D. Boustani (E); Ambassador: Salmone 
Fall. 

Spain: Rue Emir Omar, Imm. Khanamirina (E); Ambas- 
sador: Jose Luis Florez Astrada Ayala. 

Sudan: Rue Verdun, El Fayoumi (E); Ambassador: 
Moustapha Madani. 


Sweden: Rue Bliss. Imm. Farra (E); Ambassador: Cuts 
Wollin (also accred. to Cyprus and Jordan). ' 5 

Switzerland: Avenue Perthuis, Imm. -Achou (E); Ambas- 
sador: Charles Albert Dubois (also accred to 
Jordan and Kuwait). 

Thailand: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Tunisia: Rue Maamari, Imm. Chatila (E); Ambassador • 
Salah-al-Din Abdallah. 

Turkey: Rue Bliss, Imm. Nassif (E); Ambassador: (vacant) 
(also accred. to Kuwait). 1 

U.S.S.R.: Rue Mar Elias El-Tina (E); Ambassador: Sarvar 
Azimov. 

United Arab Republic: Rue Ramla El Baida (E); Ambas- 
sador: Abdel Hamid Ghaleb. 

United Kingdom: Avenue de Paris. Ain-El-Mreissd (E); 
Ambassador: Alan Edden. 

United States of America: Avenue de Paris (Comiche), 
Imm. Ali Reza (E); Ambassador: William B. Buffum, 

Uruguay: Rue Fouad ier, Ras el Nabeh, Imm. Bohsali (L); 
Charge d’ Affaires: Julio Cesar Chelala. 

Vatican: Rue Georges Picot (Apostolic Nunciature); 
Apostolic Nuncio: Mgr. Gaetano Alibrandi. 

Venezuela: Rue Kantari, Imm. Sahmarani (E); Ambas- 
sador: Juan Mogna (also accred. to Jordan and 
Kuwait). 

Viet-Nam, Republic: Ankara, Turkey (E). 

Yemen: Rue Verdun, Imm. Safieddine (E); Ambassador: 
Muhammad Abdel-Kuddous Wazir. 

Yugoslavia: Rue Sadat, Imm. Ladki, B.P. 742 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Petar Zdravkovski (also accred. to Jordan). 


Lebanon also has diplomatic relations with the following states: Cameroon, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Cyprus, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Guinea, Honduras, Hungary, Ireland, Luxembourg, Malawi, Malaysia, Mali, Monaco, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Philippines, Sierra Leone and Trinidad. 


PARLIAMENT 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 

The electoral reform bill of April i960 maintained the 
existing ratio of 6 Christians to 5 Muslims in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Speaker: Kamil Asaad 

(1 General Election, April 1968) 

Religious Groups 


Maronite Christians ...... 30 

Sunni Muslims ....... 20 

Shi'i Muslims ....... 19 

Greek Orthodox . . . . . . .11 

Greek Catholics ....... 6 

Druses ........ 6 

Armenian Orthodox ...... 4 

Armenian Catholics ...... 1 

Protestants ....... 1 

Others ........ 1 

Total .... 99 


The diversity of party allegiance in the Chamber makes 
a strict analysis by party groupings impossible. The distri- 
bution of seats among religious groups however is laid down 
by law. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 


Eaath Party Beirut Lebanese bianeh of Arab reformist 
party 

GorWtitutional Party (Deifour) Leader Sheikh Khalil el 
Khoury 

El Astaad Group southern Muslims Leader Kamel al 
Assad 

Lebanese Communist Party Beirut Sec- Gen Nicolas 
Cbaoui. 

Hoonment de I Action Nationals f 1965 Leader Uthhan 
Dana. 

National Bloc Leader Raymond Edd4 

National Liberal Party Choul Leader Camille Chamoon 


Party 0! Socialist Revolution f 1964 pro-Chinese Co® 
mumst Chair Youssef Modbarak Sec -Gen. Mod 
st a? a Chaser pubL El Al Atna » 

Phalanfist (Kata’eb) Party Place Charles Hdlon POB 
99? Beirut 1 1936 democratic social party do 000 
menu Leader Pierre Gemayt.l Vice-Pres. Joseph 
Chader Gen Sec Joseph Saade pubis At-Anal 
(Arabic daily) Action — Froche Orient (French political 
and scientific monthly) 

Progressive Socialist Party Leader Kamal Jcublast 
Social Nationalist Party (Partie Populaire Syrienne) 

resumed operations in 1969 advocates a Greater 
Syria pres Yousrr Ashlar 
Tachnek right wing Armenian party 


JUDICIAL 

Law and justice in the Lebanon are administered m 
accordance -with the following codes which are based upon 
modem theories of civil and criminal legislation 

(1) Code de la Propnitfi (1930) 

(а) Code des Obligations et des Contorts (193*) 

b) Code de Procedure Civile (1933) 

(4) Code de Commerce (1947) 

(5) Code Maritime (1947) 

(б) Code deprocedure pdnale (Code Ottoman Modifit) 

(7) Code P«nal (1943) 

(8) Code Pfnal Mflitaire (1946) 

(9) Code d Instruction CnmraeKe 

The following courts are now established. 

(a) Fifty sea Single Judge Courts each consisting of 
a single judge and dealing in the first instance with both 
civil and criminal cases there are seventeen such courts at 
Beirut and seven at Tripoli 

(b) Eleven Courts of Appeal each consisting of three 
judges including a Pres dent and a Public Prosecutor and 
dealing with civil and criminal cases there are five such 
courts at Beirut 


SYSTEM 

(e) Four Courts of Cassation three dealing with civil and 
commercial cases and the fourth with criminal cases A 
Court of Cassation to be properly constituted mu<t have 
at least three judges one being the President and the other 
two Councillors The First Court consists of the First 
President of the Court of Cassation a President ana two 
Councillors The other two civil courts each consist of a 
President and three Councillors If the Court of Cassation 
reverses the judgment of a lower court it does not refer the 
case back but retries it itself. 

Flnt President 0! the court ot Cassation Badri Msoochi 
(i) The Council of State which deals with administrative 
cases It consists of a President Vice-President and four 
Councillors A Commissioner represents the Government 
President ot tha Coort ot ttio Council ot Slat* Abou 
Khair 

(*) The Court o! Justice which is a special court con 
listing of a President and eight judges deals with matters 
affecting the security of the State 
In addition to the above Islamic Christian and 
Jewish religious courts deal with affairs of personal status 
(marriages deaths inheritances etc) 

There is also a Press Tribunal 


RELIGION 


Principal Communities 


Maromtes 
Greek Orthodox 
Creek Catholic 
Sunni Muslim 
Shi 1 Muslim 
Druses 


414 000 
149000 
91 000 
286 000 



It will be seen that the largest single community in the 
Lebanon is the Maronite a Umate sect of the Roman 
Church. The Maioud.es inhabited the old territory of 
Mount Lebanon, i.e immediately east of Beirut In the 
south towards the Israeli frontjer Sbi 1 villages are most 
common whilst between the Shi 1 and the Maronites live 
t Jp I ? ses .J dlvlded betweCE > the Yazbakis and the 
JnmbteUs) The BeLaa has many Greek Christians whilst 
the Tripoli area is mainly Sumn Muslim Altogether of all 
the regions of the Middle East th e Lebanon probably 


presents the closest juxtaposition of sects and peoples with 
m a small territory As Lebanese political life is organised 
on a sectarian basis the Maronites also enjoy much 
political influence including a predominant voice in the 
nomination of the President of the Republic 
Patriarch cl Antioch cl the Maronites HE. Cardinal 
Paul Pierre Meoucbi 

Patriarch of Cilicia ot tho Armenians Rt Rev Mgr Ignacb 
Pierre XVI Batavian 

Patriarch of Antioch and all tho Orient, Jerusalem and 
Alexandria {Greek Catholic) maxiwos V Hakim 
Union ot the Armenian Evangelical Churches in ttrc Near 
East P O Box 377 Beirut Moderator Prof Hov P 
Abarqnian the Union includes some thirty Armenian 
-Evangelical Churches m Syria Lebanon Egypt 
Cyprus Greece Iran and Turkey 
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.LEBANON — (The Press) 

THE PRESS 


With 96 newspapers, some 40 of them dailies, serving a 
readership drawn from a population of only two and a half 
million, the Lebanese Press is highly competitive. It is also 
relatively free from external controls, compared with most 
of the other IMiddle East countries. Freedom of the press, 
along with freedom of expression and association, is 
guaranteed, within the limits of the law, by article 13 of 
the Constitution. However, the legal limitations On the 
expression of opinion are somewhat restrictive, so that, for 
example, it is an offence to defame a foreign head of state, 
or print false reports about government policies. The basic 
press law is that of 1948, under which all papers and 
■periodicals have to be licensed by the Ministry of the 
Interior. The licence can be withdrawn if a paper ceases 
publication temporarily within six months of its inception, 
or if circulation drops below 1,500 for thirty days. The 
editor must have a university qualification, and must 
deposit a security. The 1948 law also made journalists 
subject to the judgements of a tribunal of discipline. 
After a period oi conflict between the Government and the 
Press, the existing law was revised by the press law of 1958, 
which abolished the procedure for detaining journalists 
pending investigations, and, with certain exceptions, made 
it possible for persons convicted of infringement of press 
regulations to lodge an appeal. 

The multiplicity of newspapers in the Lebanon is to a 
large extent a reflection of the diversity of religious, 
political and linguistic minorities. The majority of the 
dailies are published in Arabic, but a few servo French and 
Armenian readers and one. The Daily Star, English 
readers in the Lebanon. The Daily Star and one of the 
Armenian papers both circulate throughout the Middle 
East. Most of the dailies, all except one of which are 
centred on Beirut, are small-circulation papers supported 
by various interested groups. The consequent fragmenta- 
tion of the reading public, exacerbated by the existence 
of some 50 non-dailies of general interest and about 100 
other periodicals, has its corollary in low advertising rates 
and financial insecurity. Although the Lebanon is thfi only 
Arab country where the Press is still exclusively in private 
hands, the independence of the majority of newspapers is 
circumscribed by the necessity for continued support from 
the various political or other groups, and for government 
patronage, whether through official advertising or some 
other type of subsidy. 

The most important dailies are A l-IIayat and An-Nahar, 
which have the highest circulations. The Daily Star, 
Al-Jaryda and L' Orient, the foremost French paper. 
The latter two are owned by Georges Naccache, former 
Lebanese ambassador to France, and tend to take a 
pro-government line. In a country' where most of tho dlite 
speak French the other French dailies, Le Jour and Le Soir, 
are also influential, and, for the same reason, the twice- 
weekly publication Le Commerce du Levant occupies an 
important place in the periodical press. 

The Lebanese Press has benefited indirectly from Beirut’s 
status as by far the most important base for foreign corres- 
pondents covering the Middle East — by 1970 there were 
more than 120 of these. Long-distance communications 
have consequently been developed to a high standard. 

DAILIES 

al-Amal: Place Charles Helou, P.O.B. 992, Beirut; f. 1939 
as a weekly, 1946 as a daily; Phalangist Party; Arabic; 
circ. 8,000; Editor Georges Omeira. 
ai-Anwar: Dar Assayad, P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; f. 1959; 
political; Arabic; published by Dar Assayad S.A.L.; 
(has weekly supplements); Editors Said and Issam 
Freiha; circ. 48,000. 


al-Bairaq: Rue Sursock, Beirut; National Bloc; Arabic- 
Editors Assad and Fadel Akl; circ. 3,000. ’ ‘ 

Beirut al-Masa: Place des Capucins, P.O.B. 1203, Beirut- 
Arabic; Editor Abdallah Mashnuq; circ. 6,000. ' 

a! Dastour: Beirut; Editor Muhyeddine Midani; circ 
3,000. 

a! Dunia: P.O.B. 4599. Beirut; Arabic. 

al-Dyar: Place Tabaris, P.O.B. 959, Beirut; f. ig, r 
independent; Arabic; Editor G. W. Skaff; circ. 22,300’ 

al Hadaf: Rue Bechir, Immeuble Esseild, P.O.B. 35 
Beirut; Arabic; Editor Zouhair Osseiran. 

a!-Hayat: Rue Al-Hayat, P.O.B. 987, Beirut; f. 1946; 
independent; Arabic; circ. 25,000. 

al-Jaryda: Place Tabaris, P.O.B. 220, Beirut; f. 1953; 
independent; Arabic; circ. 17,250; Editor Georges 
Skaff. 

al-KifSlt: Rue Mi re Galas, P.O.B. 1462, Beirut; f. 1950; 
Arabic; Editor Riad Taha; circ. 21,000. 

Lissan-Ul-Hal: Rue Chateaubriand, P.O.B. 4619, Beirut; 
f. 1877; Arabic; Editor Gebran Hayek; circ. 22,500. 

al Moharrer: P.O.B. 5366, Beirut; Arabic; nationalist; 
Propr. and Editor Hisham Abo Dabr; circ. 4,000. 

an-Nahar: Ruo Banque Centrale du Liban, Hamra; Pres 
Co-operative Building, P.O.B. 226, Beirut; f. 1933; 
Arabic; independent; circ. 21,300 (Sundays 24,800); 
Chair, and Editor Ghassan Tueni. 

Nida: P.O.B. 4744, Beirut; Arabic; Communist; Editor 
Suheil Yamout; circ. 1,500. 

an-Nidal: Rue Mere Yilas, Beirut. P.O.B. 1354; i. 1939; 
independent; Arabic; Editor Mustapha Moqaddajj; 
circ. 25,000. 

Rakib al-Ahwal: Rue Patriarche Hoyek, P.O.B. 467, 
Beirut; Arabic; Editor Sima’n Farah Seif. 

ar-Rawwad: Rue Mokhalsieh, P.O.B. 2696, Beirut; 

Arabic; Editor Beshara Maroun. 
as Safa: P.O.B. 5213, Beirut; Arabic; independent; Propr. 
and Editor Rdshdi Malouf; circ. 15,000. 

Sfiout Al Ourouba; P.O.B. 3537, Beirut; Arabic. 

al Shanb: P.O.B. 5140, Beirut; Arabic; nationalist; Propr. 
and Editor Muhammad Amin Dughan; circ. 4,000. 

Bl-Sharq: Rue do la Marseillaise, P.O.B. 838, Beirut; f. 
1945; Arabic; Editor Khairy Al-Ka’ki. 

Telegraph-Beirut: Rue B debar a el Khoury, P.O.B. 1061, 
Beirut; f. 1930; Arabic; political, economic and social; 
Editor Tewfiq el Metni; circ. 15, 500 {5,000 outside 
Lebanon). 

Bi Yaurn: P.O.B. 1908; Beirut; Arabic; Editor Afif Tib(. 

az-Zaman: Rue Boutros Karameh, Beirut; Arabic; Editor 
Robert Abela. 

Ararat: Nor Hagin, Beirut; Hunchag Party',' Armenian, 
Editor Krikor Jabuliano. 

Aztag: Rue Zokak El-Blatt, P.O.B. 587. Beirut; Tachnak 
Party; Armenian; Editor Haik Balyan. 

Daily star, Tho: Rue Al-Hayat, P.O. Box 987, BeM 
f. 1952; independent; English; circ. 8,250, ho 1 
George S. Hishmeh. 

Le dour: Rue dc la Banque du Liban, P-O. Box 24 . 
Beirut; f. 1934; French; independent; Dir. J 
Choueri. 
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(.’Orient Roc Trablos PO Bo* 6 S 8 Beirut f 1924 
independent French arc 1350° Editor Georges 
Naccache 

Lb Soir Roe de Syne POB 1470 Beirut t 1947 
political independent daily French arc 16 5°° Gen 
Man DtKRAN Tosbath Chief Editor Andr£ KAcati 
Zartonk. Roe de 1 H6p tal Frantarf PO Bo* 617 Beirut- 
j 1937 official organ of Armenian Liberal Democratic 
Party Armenian Editor P Toumassian 


WEEKLIES 

Aehnbaka Bar Assayad PO Box 1038 Beirut f 1956 
society and features Arabic Prop Sato Freiha 
Editor George Rhoury arc 84 000 
*1 Ah*d Rue Mire Gelas POB 1462 Beirut Arabic 
Kiad Taba circ 32 000 

Bl Anba Rue Maroon Naccache POB 2893 Beirut 
Progressive Soc alist Party Arabic Editor Kahal 
J UMBLATT 

al Anwar Supplement FO.B 1038 Beirut cultural 
social every Sunday supplement to daily al Anwar 
Ed tor Robert Ghanem circ 50 000 
al Ash Shir 144 Rue Gouraud Beirut f 1948 Catholic 
Arabic Editor Father Antoine Cortbawi 
al Awasstl Homs Bldg POB 2492 Beirut f 1933 
Arabic Trade union news Dir Daher Khalil 
Zeidan circ 8000 

al Hawadess POB 1281 Beirut 1 1911 Arab c political 
Chair and Gen Man Salim Louzi circ 30 000 
al Hurriya POB 857 Beirut l 1980 voice ol Arab 
Nationalist Movement Arab c Chief Editor Mxtbsxh 
Ibrahim circ 12 000 

al Izaa Rue Selim Jazaerly POE 462 Beirut f 1938 
poht cs art literature and broadcasting Arabic cue 
xx 000 Editor Fayrk Khotjuy 
al Llwa Rue Abdel Kaim Khali] POB 2402 Beirut 
Arabic Propr Abdel Ghani Salaam 
al-Jamhour Mnstapha Naja St Mussaltbeh POB 1834 
Beirut f 1936 Arabic illustrated weekly news 
magazine Editor Farid Abu Shahla cue 28 500 of 
which over 20 000 outs de Lebanon 
al Raised POB 2808 Beirut Arabic Editor George 
TUjji 

a! Utbua al Arabi POB 1404 Beirut f 1959 Arabic 
Publishers Les Ed tions Oneti tales SAL. Editor 
Yasser Hawari arc xoz 000 (circulates throughout 
the Arab world) 

Argus Bureau des Documentations Inbanaises et Arabes 
POB 3000 Beirut circ 1 000 
Attayad Dar Assayad POB 1038 Beirut f 1943 Prop 
Said Freiela Editor John Obeid circ 32 300 
Combat Beirut French Editor Georges Core an 
Commerce du Levant, U POB 6S7 Kantan St SFAH 
Bldg Beirut f 1929 twice weekly also publishes 
monthly edition commercial French cue 10 000 
Editor Soci£t€ de la Pi esse Economique Pres E S 
Shoucaik 


Dabbour Museum Square Beirut f 1922 Arabic Editors 
Michel Richard and Fuad Muxarzel arc 12 000 

K ° Ara* 1 ' Rue B ^ ehara el Kh0ttr y p Oi 3230 Beirut 


Magulno POB 1404 Beirut in French Publ Lea 
Editions Oriental es S A.L. Editor Mtlad Salame 
cue. 8 345 


Mauls Place Debbas Beirut f 1949 Armenian Catholic 
Ed tor F Vartan Tekeyan circ 2 000 
an Nahda Abdul Aziz St POD 373« Beirut Arabic 
independent Man. Editor Nadim Abou IsWH- 
Revue du Llban Rue Allenby Beirut f 1928 French 
Editor Emile Makhlouf cue 7000 

OTHER 8 ELECTED PERIODICALS 

Note published monthly unless otherwise stated 
al Adib POB 878 Beirut f 1942 Arabic artistic 
literary scientific and political Editor Albert Adib 
al Alkar Rue Mire Gel as Beirut international French 
Editor Rt ad Taka 

al Iniilak c/o Michel Nfluneh c/o Riham Printing and 
Publishing House Beirut hterary Arabic Prop and 
Chief Editor Michel Nihmeh 
at ’Iftum Dar al Ilm Lfl Malayeen rue de Syne POB 
10S5 Beirut scientific review 
Lebanese and Arab Economy Allenby Street P O Box 
1801 Beirut f 1951 fortnightly Arabic English and 
French publisher Beirut Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry and Sami N Atjyeh Editor and Du 
AsdBl-yVahab Rifa 1 

Majallaf Chlir POB 226 Beirut f 1957 literary 
quarterly published by Dar An Nahar SAL Editor 
Yus nr al Khal circ 3 000 

Majallaf al Izaaf al Loubnamat Lebanese Broadcasting 
Corporat on Beirut Arab c broadcasting affairs 
Naff al Arab Beirut f 1965 monthly Arabic edition of 
Arab Oil and Gas Journal Publisher Abdullah At 
TARIfll 

Nous Ouvrlert du Pays 144 Rue Gouraud Beirut Catholic 
English French social welfare Editor Father Antoinb 
Cortbawi 

Rijsl al Amal {Businessmen) POB 220 Coimshe Square 
Beirut business magazine Arabic with special issues 
in English and French Editor G W Skapf cirt 
12000 

Bawl al Mar’ah Dar al Kitab POB 1284 Beirut 
Lebanese Women s League Arabic Editor Mrs J 
Shbiboub 

Tabibac POB 4887 Beirut medical Arabic Editor Dr 
Sabri Karan 1 circ 60 000 

Tha Arab Economist B P 6068 Beirut and B p 2306 
Damascus f 1969 French (f 1958) edit on published 
by Center for Economic Financial and Social Research 
and Documentation Dir Dr Chafic Akhras 
Welcome to Lebanon and the Middle East Tounst Infer 
mation and Advertising Bureau Starco Centre North 
Block 711 POB 4204 Beirut f 1959 on entertain 
tnent touting and travel English Editor Souhail 
Toufik Aeou Jajjra circ 6000 


Atam Attijmt (Business World) Strand Bldg Hamra 
St Beirut f 1965 in association with Johnston Inter 
national Publish ng Corpn New York bi monthly 
commercial Editor Nadim Makdisi international circ. 
13600 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Foreign Bureaux 

ANSA Centre Starco Bloc Nord 4th floor Beirut Chief 
Piero Manetti 
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AP: Antoine Massoud Building, Rue Mgr. Chebli, No. 12, 
Beirut; Chief of Middle East Services Roy EssoyAN. 

Ceteka (Czechoslovak News Agency) : P.O.B. 5069, Beirut; 
Chief Middle East Correspondent Vladimir OtrUBA. 

Middle East News Agency: 72 Al Geish St., P.O.B. 2268, 
Beirut. 

North American Newspapers Alliance: Palm-Beach Hotel, 
Beirut; Chief Andrew J. Nash. 


UPI: Press Co-operative Building, Rue Hamra, Beirut- 
Bureau Man. Gerard Loughran. ' 

DPA, Iraq News Agency and Reuters also have offices 
in Beirut. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION' 

Lebanese Press Syndicate: P.O.B. 3084, Beirut; f. nm- 
12 mems.; Pres. Riad Taha; Vice-Pres.’ Dicran 
Tosbat; Sec. Hisham Abu-Zahr. 


PUBLISHERS 


Dar al Adab: Beirut; literary and general. 

Dar al lim Lil Malayeen: Rue de Syria, P.O.B. 1085, 
Beirut; f. 1945; dictionaries, textbooks, Islamic cul- 
tural books; owners: Munir Ba'albaky and Bahij 
Osman. 

Dar-AIkashaf: P.o. Box 2091, Pres. Chehab St., Beirut, 
f. 1930; publishers of Alkashaf (Arab Youth Magazine), 
maps and atlases; printers and distributors; Propr. 
M. A. Fatalla. 

Dar al-Kitab al-dadid: Hamra St., Hindi Building, P.O.B. 
1284, Beirut; political studies; owner: Fuad Badr. 

Dar aMVIakshOUf: Rue Amir Bcshir, Beirut; scientific, 
cultural and school books; owner: Sheikh Fuad 
Hobeish. 

Dar Al-Maaref Liban S.A.L.: P.O.B. 2320, Esscily Bldg., 
Riad Al-Solh Square, Beirut; f. 1959; textbooks in 
Arabic, English and French; Gen. Man. Joseph 
Nashou. 

Dar Al Mashreq (Imprimerio Catholique): P.O.B. 946, 
Beirut; f. 1853; religion, art, literature, history, 
languages, science, philosophy, school books, dic- 
tionaries and periodicals; Dir. Paul Brouwers, si. ‘ 

Dar An>Nahar S.A.L.: B.P. 226, Beirut; f. 1967; publishes 
Majallal Chiir (quarterly), circ. 3,000, and Kadaya 
Moua'ssira (quarterly), circ. 7,000; Gen. Man. Charles 
Raad. 

Dar Assayad S.A.L.: P.O.B. 1038, Beirut; f. 1943; publishes 
Al-Anwar (daily), circ. 48,000, Assayad (weekly), circ. 
57,000, Al-Tayar (Daily), circ. 48,000 and A eh abate a 
(weekly), circ. 109,700; has offices and correspondents 


in Arab countries and most parts of the world; Chair. 
Said Freiha; Man. Dir. Bassam Freiha. 

Dar Beirut: Librairie Beyrouth, Immeuble Lazarieh, rue 
Amir Bechir, Beirut; f. 1936; Prop. M. Safieddine. 

institute ter Palestine Studies, Publishing and Research 
Department: Ashqar Bldg., Clemenceau St., P.O.B. 
7164, Beirut; private non-profit making research 
organization; politics and current affairs. 

The International Documentary Center of Arab Mann, 
scripts: Syria St., Salha and Samadi Bldg., P.O.B. 
2668, Beirut; f. 1965; publishes and reproduces ancient 
and rare Arabic texts; Propr. Zouhair Baalbaki. 

Khayat Book and Publishing Co. S.A.L.: 90-94 rue Bliss, 
Beirut; his tor 3', literature, economy, language, Arabic 
reprints; Alan. Dir. Paul Khayat. 

Librairie du Liban: Sq. Riad Solh, Beirut; languages and 
general books. 

Middle East Publishing Co.: Beirut, Rue George Picot.Imm. 
El Kaissi; f. 1954; publishes Medical Index and Revut 
Immobilierc (Real Estate); Man. Editor Elie Sawaf. 

New Book Publishing House: Beirut. 

Rihani Printing and Publishing House: Selim Jazairi, 
Beirut; f. 1963; Propr. Albert Rihani; Man. Daoud 
Stephan. 

Other publishing houses in Beirut include: Dar al- 

Andaltis, Dar Majalaat Shiir, Imprimcrit Calholipu, 

Imprimcric Univcrselle, Al Jamiya al Arabi. Al Kitab el 

Arabi, Librairie Orienlale, Al Maktab al-Tijari, Middle 

East Stamps Inc., Mu'assasat al-Marif, Nofal and Baital 

Hikmat, Saidar. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Lebanese Broadcasting Station: rue Arts et Mdtiers, Beirut; 
is a part of the Ministry of Guidance and Information; 
f. 1937; Dir.-Gen. K. Hage Ali; Technical Dir. J. 
Rouhayem; Dir. of Programmes C. Menessa; Head 
of Adminisfxation A. Aoun. 

The Home Service broadcasts in Arabic on short wave, 
the Foreign Service broadcasts in Portuguese, Arabic, 
Spanish, French and English. 

In 1969 there were 590,000 radio sets. 


TELEVISION 

Compagnie Libanaise de Television (C.L.T.): P.O.B. 4848- 

Beirut; f. 1959; commercial service; programmes 
Arabic, French and English on four channels; Dir.- 
General S. Nofal; Programme Dir. Paul Tannous. 
T6I6 Orient: P.O.B. 5054, Beirut; f. 1962; Compagnie y 
Television du Liban et du Proche-Orient (b. • 
commercial service; programmes in Arabic, rr 
and English on two channels (11 and 5); Dtf-- 
Harold Jamieson. _ 

There were 300,000 television sets in service in i 9 ° 9 - 
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FINANCE 


cap =*capital, $ u =paid op dtp ^deposits ra = million L£= Lebanese £ 


Beirut has for long been the leading financial and com- 
mercial centre in the Middle East, as can be seen from the 
extensive list of banking organizations given below 
However, public confidence in the banking system was 
strained by the closing of the Intra Bank the largest 
domestic bank, late m 1966 when its liquid funds proved 
insufficient to cope with a run of withdrawals The bank 
obtained enough guarantees to re open in January 1968 
though it is now an investment bank managed by a New 
York company Before this crisis the government had 
passed a law stipulating a minimum capital of £L 3 million 
ior all banks This was followed m 1967 hy a new law 
authorising a government take-over of a private bank 
facing difficulties threatening the interests and deposits of 
its clients all depositors are to be paid in full by the State 
This law was invoked in June 1968 when the Banque 
al Ahli was taken over The new Bank Control Commission 
has taken over a number of small banks and assisted in the 
liquidation of several others The major foreign owned 
banks now have a much larger proportion of deposits than 
before the Intra crisis and a number of the major American 
banks have acquired interests in Beirot 

Central Bank 

Bank of Lebanon: rue Masraf Loubnane. Beirut, POB 
5544, Beirut, f 1964 central bank, cap ; Gov 

Elias Sarkis 


Principal Lebanese Banks 


Bank o| Beirut and the Arab Countries S A.L.: Allenby 
Street POB 1536 Beirut,! 1957, cap L^sm., dep 
L£65 06m (1970) Chair Toufic S Assap, Vice-Chatr 
and Gen. Man Naskat Sheikh El-Ard , Joint Gen 
Sian AminM A r . amen 

Banque al-Ahll (Banque Nationale) Foncifcre, Commerciate 
ft Industrielle 8.A.L : Rue Foch, Beirut. POB sS68, 
i 1953 cap and reserves L£iz 3m , dep L/52 4m 
(December 1967), Pres and Gen Man Joseph Salem 
[see note above ) 

Banque Audi S A.L.: rue Al Arz, Imm Beydoun PO 
Box 2560, f 1928 as Oidih and Joseph Audi since 
1962 known as Banque Audi SAL, cap p n L£4 5m 
dep L£6& yn (197 0} , Pits and Dvr Gtn. Gjmozs 
Oidih Audi 

Banque de Cr(dit Agncole, Industrie! et Foncier: Beirut 
1 >954, Dir Gen Sheikh Boutros el Khohry, took 
over several banks in 1967-68 including Banque de 
l’Economie Arabe, Banque d Epargne and Union 
National Bank 


Banque de Crfdit National $ A.L: rue Allenby, Beirut, 
PO Box 204 f 1959 (f 1920 as Banque Jacob E 
Safra) cap and reserves L/3 5m dep 1^13 5m 
(December ig6g), Pres and Gen Man Edmond J 
Safra Man Henri Krayem 


Banque de ITndujtne et du Travail, 8 A.L.: B P 3948 rue 
Riad Solh, Beirut' f i960 cap L/iom. dep L/48m 
(1969), Chair Nadia El-Khoury, Gen. Man. W F 
Gosling o b e 


Banque du Liban et d'Outre-Mer (S.A.) : ave 

rqrz Beirut f 1951, cap pu LAm 
Hussein Bey AouitNi 


Foch, POB 
Pres HE 


Banque Llbanaiie pour te Commerce 5 -A.L:POB 1x26, 
tseirut.cap L^m .Man Jean Fares Saad Aeijouad 4 


Banque Libano-Bresihenne S.A.L.: POB 3310, Maarad 
St , Beirut, f 1962, cap L/ 3 m . Gen Man J A 
Ghosh 

Banque Misr-Liban (S.A.L.) : rue Riad El Solh, Beirut, cap 
p u L£5m , Pres Mohammed Ruchdi, Gen. Man Dir 
Mohammed Ali El Sallab 

Banque Nasr Libano-Atncaine S.A.L.; BP 798 Tayara 
Bldg . Foch St . Beirut, i 1963 cap L/3m , Pres 
Diab Nasr 

Banque Sabbag S.A l_: POB 144, Bab-Ednss Beirut, 
i 1880 as H Sabbag ct Fils, since 1950 a joint stock 
company with Banque de L'Indochine and B^nca 
Commerclale Italiana cap L/6m , dep L£68m 
(1968) Chair Paul-Marie Cronier 

Banque Saradar SAL.: Kassatly Bldg. Fakbry Bey St , 
Beirut, POB 1121, f 1948, cap pn L/3m dep 
L/30 2m (1970) Pres Gen Man Joe Marius SARA- 
dar, Man Abdo I Jeffi 

Banque 8. Shoucair S.A.L.: BP 234 Allenby St , Beirut, 
f 1958 cap L/6m Chair Sami F Shoucair 

Banque G. Trad (Credit Lyonnais) S.A.L.: Weygand St , 
Beirut f 1951, cap L&m , dep 1^95 cm (I9 68 ). 
Pres G G Trad 

Beirut-Riyad Bank 8.A.L.: Beirut Riyad Bank Bldg , Jbad 
Solh St POB 4668, Beirut, f 1959. cap p u L£i2 3 
m dep L/741Q (1968), Pres and Gen Man Hussein 
Maxsovr 

Continental Development Bank, 8.A.L.: Beydoun Bldg 
Arz St Beirut POB 3270, f 1961, cap L£8m , 
Chair and Gen Man Leo C de Grijs 


Banque de la MMiterrants S.A L.: POB 348 Beirut 
f 1944 cap L£5m dep L^m (1970), Pres Joseph 
S Naggear Gen Man Joseph A el Khoury 
Federal Bank 0! Lebanon S.A.L. : Parliament Square 
POB 2209 Beirut, f 1952, cap L£iom Pres 
M Saab, Vice Pres A Farid M Saab Mans G A 
Khoury, A B Atamian 

Intra Bank: Abdel Aziz St , Beirut, f 1952, re-opened 1968, 
Chair and Gen Man Pierre Dagher 


WEBCQ BARK— Middle Ea*A Binkiuj Ge. 8 A.U*. BP 
3540 Beydoun Bldg, Beirut f 1939, cap pn 
L£6 25m , dep L^29m (1970), Chair M J BeydOUN 


Rilbank S.A.L.: Head Office BP 5727 rue TraMos, 
Beirut, f 1965 in association with J Henry Schroder 
V/agg & Co Ltd Commerzbank A G The National 
Bank of Kuwait S A K The Commercial Bank of 
Kuwait S A K cap p u L£4m dep L£6o 4m (1970) 
Chair A A Bassam Man G H (Dayton, fib 
Socitt6 Bancaire du Liban S.A.L.: rue Allenby, Beirut 
POB 435 f i8gg cap pu and reserves L/3 8m , 
dep L£25 5m (Dec 1970) Chair S S Levy 
Soeidti Gdnfrale Libano-Europienne de Banque 8.A.L.; 
POB 2955 Beirut f 1953, cap pu L/sm . dep 
L/70111. (1969) Chair A M Sehhaoui Gen Man 
GErard Glorieiix 


8ocUt« Nouvelle de la Banque de Syne et du Liban S.A.L.: 

POB 957, Beirut, f 1963, Pres Philippe DupeRON 
Trans Orient: Beirut, f 1966, cap pu L^3m.Moint ven- 
ture with the International Bank of Washington and 
Lebanese private Investors 
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Principal Foreign Banks 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. (< General Bank of the 
Netherlands): Amsterdam; P.O.B. 3012, Beirut. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Amman; Beirut; f. 1930. 

Arab African Bank: Cairo; P.O.B. 6066, Riad el Solh St., 
Beirut. 

Banco Atlantico: Barcelona 8, Spain; Arab Bank Bldg., 
Riad Solh St., Beirut. 

Banco di Roma: Rome, Italy; Beirut. 

Bank of America (National Trust and Savings Asscn.): 

San Francisco; P.O.B. 3965, Beirut; f. 1904; Regional 
Vice-Pres. James Toillion. 

Bank of Nova Scotia: Toronto, Ont.; Riad el Solh St., 
P.O.B. 4446, Beirut. 

Bank of Tokyo: Tokyo; Arab Bank Bldg., P.O.B. 1187, 
Beirut; Rep. Y. Morimoto. 

Bank Saderat Iran: Teheran, Iran; Beirut. 

Bankers Trust Co.: New York, U.S.A.; Shaker Oueini 
Bldg., Place Riad Solh. P.O.B. 6239, Beirut; f. 1903; 
Vice-Pres. and resident rep. Michael D. Ashmore. 

Banque Libano-Francaise-Beyrouth: 1 Rue Riad El Solh; 
f. 1968; cap. p.u. L^m.; dep. L^isom. (Dec. 1970); 
Pres, and Chair. Bernard Beau; Man. Dir. Michel 
Valentin-Smith. 

Banque Rationale pour le Commerce et (’Industrie (Afrique) 
(S.A.): Paris; rue Allenby, Beirut. 

Banque pour le Ddveloppement Commercial: Geneva, 
Switzerland; Beirut. 

Bayerische Vereinsbank: Munich; K.L.M. Bldg., rue de 
l’Armee, B.P. 3247, Beirut; rep. Peter Schmid- 
Lossberg; also representing Berliner Bank A.G., 
Frankfurter Bank, Handels- und Gewerbebank Heil- 
bronn A.G., Norddeutsche Kreditbank A.G., Vereins- 
bank in Hamburg, Westfalenbank A.G. 

Berliner Bank: Berlin; P.O.B. 3247, Beirut ( see Bayerische 
Vereinsbank). 

British Bank of the Middle East: London; Beirut; brs. at 
Ras Beirut, St. George’s Bay, Mazra’a and Tripoli. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.: New York; P.O.B. 3684, 
Beirut; Vice-Pres. Patrick K. Healey; Rep. Charles 
L. Widney. 

Chemical Bank: 20 Pine St., New York 10015; P.O.B. 7286, 
Riad el Solh St., Beirut; Rep. Michael Davies. 

Commercial Bank of Czechoslovakia: Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia; Middle East Office: B.P. 5928, Beirut. 

Commerzbank A.G.: Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Berlin, German Federal Republic; P.O. Box 3246, 
Beirut. 

Credit Foncier d’AIgdrie et de Tunisie (S.A.) : 5 Bd. de la 

Madeleine, Paris; Beirut. 

Dresdner Bank A.G.: Frankfurt/Main, Federal Republic of 
Germany; Imm. Starco, B.P. 4831, Beirut; Reps. M. S. 
Haddad and Reiner Aurich. 

The Eastern Bank Ltd.: London; P.O.B. 3996, Riad el 
Solh St., Beirut; Man. in Beirut G. R. Lovell. 

First National City Bank: New York, N.Y. 10022; P.O.B. 
3648, Beirut; Res. Vice-Pres. C. Vaughn Wilson, Rep. 
for Middle East and North Africa N. L. Anschvetz. 


Frankfurter Bank: Frankfurt, German Federal Republic- 
P.O.B. 3247, Beirut ( see Bayerische Vereinsbank). ’ 

Habib Bank (Overseas) Ltd.: Karachi, Pakistan; Beirut. 

Handels- U. Gewerbebank Heilbronn A.G.: Heilbronn 
(Neckar), German Federal Republic; P.O.B. 3247 
Beirut (see Bayerische Vereinsbank). ’ 0 

Jordan National Bank, S.A.: Amman, Jordan; Beirut. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Go.: New York; b.IT 
Bldg., Riad el-Solh St., Beirut; Rep. Hassan Husseini*. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.: New York, U.S.A.; p.ob 
5752, Beirut-Riyad Bank Bldg., rue Riyad Solh' 
Beirut; Rep. in Middle East P. J. de Roos. 

Moscow Narodny Bank Ltd.: Head Office: London, E.C.a- 
Beirut Branch: P.O.B. 5481, Beirut; Man. in Beirut 
V. V. Geraschenko. 

Norddeutsche Kreditbank: Bremen, German Federal 
Republic: P.O.B. 3247, Beirut (see Bayerische 
Vereinsbank). 

Rafidain Bank: Head Office: Baghdad, Iraq; Beirut 
Branch: Bazixkan St., Beirut, P.O.B. 1891; f. 1941. 

Royal Bank of Canada (Middle East) S.A.L.: Toronto; 
P.O.B. 2520, SFAH Bldg., Kantari, Beirut. 

Saudi National Commercial Bank: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia; 
P.O.B. 2355, Beirut; f. 1938. 

Soci6t6 Centrale de Banque: Paris, France; rue Omar 
Daouk, Beirut. 

Soci6t6 Tunisienne de Banque: Tunis, Tunisia: Place Riad 
Solh, Imm. Shaker Oueyni, Beirut; f. 1957; -Di 1 - in 
Lebanon T. Moalla. 

Vereinsbank in Hamburg: Hamburg, German Federal 
Republic; P.O.B. 3247, Beirut (see Bayerische Vereins- 
bank). 

Westfalenbank: Bochum, German Federal Republic; 
P.O.B. 3247, Beirut (see Bayerische Vereinsbank). 


Association of Banks in Lebanon: P.O.B. 976, Beirut; Pres. 
Joseph Geagea; Gen. Sec. Dr. Pierre Nasrallam. 

INSURANCE 
National Companies 

“La Phenicienne” (S.A.L.) (formerly al Ahh): hum. 
Daaboul, Rue Foch, P.O.B. 5652, Beirut; f. 1964; 
Chair. D. Kettaneh; Man. G. B. Assouad. 

at-lttihad al-Watani: Head Office: Immeuble Fattal, 
P.O.B. 1270, Beirut; Chair. DesirL Kettaneh. 

Arabia Insurance Co. Ltd. S.A.L.: Arabia House, 133 
Phoenicia St., P.O.B. 2172, Beirut; Pres, and Gen. Man. 
Basim Amin Faris. 

Commercial Insurance Co., S.A.L. : Starco Centre, P.O. Bo* 
4351, Beirut; f. 1962; Chair. J. Sabet; Gen. Man. 
R. M. Zaccar. 

Compagnie Libanaisa d’Assurances (S.A.L.): Riad El Soli 
Street. P.O. Box 3685, Beirut; f. 1951; Managing W. 
Jean F. S. AbijaoudA; Man. Pedro J. S. Abijaoud . 

Some twenty of the major European companies are also 
represented in Beirut. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Beirut Chamber ol Commerce and Industry: Ayass Bldg, 
Allenby St , P 0 B 1801 Beirut f 1898, 7 000 mems , 
Pres Kamal Jabse Gen. Dir Walid Ahdab, publ 
The Lebanese and Arab Economy {twenty issues per 
annum) 

Tripoli Chamber cl Commerce and Industry: Tripoli. 

Sidon Chamber of Commerce and Induitry: Sidon 
ZahU Chamber ol Commerce and Industry. Zahld £ 1939 
425 mems Pres Alfred Skaff 
Association des Industries du Llban: Beirut 
EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION 
Allocation of Lebanese Industrialists: Immeuble Asseily, 
Rue Tripoli, Beirut 

Conseil National du PalronatfBeuut, f 1965 

TRADE ItNJQN FEDERATIONS 
ConfidtrattonGinfraledesTravailleursdu Liban (C G T.L.): 

Beirut confederation of the following four federations. 
Pres Gabriel Khoory 

Federation of Independent Trade Unions: Central Bldg 
me M6Te Galace Beirut, f 1933 estimated a 259 
mems in 11 trade unions affiliated to Conied of Aral) 
TU's Pres Nabil Ghosn, Sec Gen Rafik Salam 
publ Sawt al 'Amel 


Federation of Unions of Workers and Employee* ol North 
Lebanon: Al Ahram Building, Abu-Wadi Square, 
Tnpob f 1954, affiliated to Confed of Arab T U ‘s, 
3 700 mems m 14 trade unions Pres Moustafa 
Hamzi, Sec Gen Kbaled Bakadi publ Al A mel 
Ligue des Syndieati des Employe* et des Ouvriers dans la 
Rfcpubliqus Libanaise (League of Trade Unions of Em 
ploytes and Workers tn the Lebanese Republic) Im 
meuble Rivoh Place de3 Canons, Beirut, f 1946 
estimated 6 000 mems in 21 trade unions, affiliated to 
ICFTU.Pres Hossein Ali Hussein, Vice Pres Halim 
Mattar Sec Gen Fodad Kharanouh Foreign Sec 
Antoine Chiha Del to ICFTU and mem of Exec 
Cttee Antoine Chiha publ Al Awassef 
United Unions for Employees and Workers* 1mm Waqf 
Bzoummar rue Bichara el Khourv Beirut B P 3636, 
f 1952 affiliated to ICFTU 16 000 mems in 2Z trade 
unions. Pres Gabriel Khoury, Sec Gen Antoine 
Aoun publ La Gazette 
In 1968 there were five smaller federations 

RESEARCH CENTRE 

ICFTU Trade Union Research Centre* P O B 3180, Beirut, 
f 1964 


transport 


RAILWAYS 

Office des Chemins de Fer da l'Etat Libanais et du Trans, 
port en Common de Beyrouth et de sa Banlleue: Heaq 
Office Beirut, since i960 all railways in Lebanon have 
been state-owned There are 208 miles of standard, 
gauge railway and 51 miles of narrow gauge local lines 
Dir -Gen. Antoine Barovki 

ROADS 

Lebanon has 7 roo fcm of roads of which z 99 a km ar<> 
main roads Most are generally good by Middle Eastern 
standards The two international motorways are the north 
south coastal road and the road connecting Beirut with 
Damascus in Syria Among the major roads are that cross 
ing the Bekaa and continuing South to Bent Jbail and thi. 
Chtaura Baalbek road Hard surfaced roads connect 
Jezzine with Moukhtara Bzebdine with Metn, Meyroul> 
with Afka and Tannourine 

Automobile et Touring Club du Uban: Immeuble Fattal 
rue du Port, Beirut 

SHIPPING 

Be irut is the principal port of call for the main shipping 
and forwarding business for the Levant Tnpob, the north, 
era Mediterranean terminus of the 01] pipeline from Iraq 
{the other is Haifa) is also a busy port, with good equip 1 
S a facilities Saida is still relatively unimportant 

There are many shipping companies and agents in Beirut 
i he following are soma of the largest 
“Adriatica” S p A N : Rue Riad E Solh Immeubl* 
Gellsd Beirut P O B 1472 Dir Aldo Silli 


American Lebanese Shipping Co. S A.L.:POB 215 Imm 

Fattal rue du Port Beirut 

American Levant Shipping & Distributing Co :POB 1429 
Rue patriarch Hoyek Immeuble Anwar Dassouki Sc 
Co , agents for Holland America Line Lykes Bros 
Steamship Co , Prudential Steamship Corpn , Chevron 
Shipping Co , Ciro Pellegrino & Figlio Bermare — 
Manttuna di Navigazione branches and correspondents 
throughout Middle East, Man Dir Samir Ishak 

Efs. Ren< Balgis: Port St , PO B 806, agents for Hellenic 
Mediterranean Lines Ltd (Piraeus), Linea ' C" Costa 
Armaton spa. (Genoa) Home lanes (Genoa) Sun 
Lines (Athens) and other companies 

Catom & Co. 8 A L.: P O B 800 rue du Port f ig6o 
Chair H J Beard agents for Brit ish Mantime 
Agencies (Levant) Ltd , Royal Netherlands Steamship 
Co , Lloyd s 

Ets. Derviehe Y. Haddad: rue du Port agents for Arme- 
ment Deppe Antwerp 

Daher & Cie. S.A.L: Byblos Bldg , Place des Martyrs, 
POB 254 agents for Cie de Navigation Daher 
Concordia Line Navale et Commerciale Havraise 
Peninsolaire Socidtd Mantime des Petroles B P , Cie 
Navale des Petroles Cie G^ndrale Transatlantique 
Cie de Navigation Paquet Mediates Services 

0 . D. Debbas & Sons: Head Office Sahmaraw Bldg, 
Kantary St POB 3 Beirut Man. Dir Hue O 
Debbas 

British Maritime Agencies (Levant) Ltd : rue du Port, 
agents for Ellerman and Papayanm Line Ltd , Eller- 
man's Wilson Line Ltd Prince Line Ltd , etc 
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Fauzi Jemil Ghandour: P.O.B. 1084; agents for: Denizgilik 
Bankasi T.A.O. (Denizyollan), D.B. Deniz Nakliyati 
T.A.§., Iraqi Maritime Transport Co. 

T. Gargour & Fils: rue Foch, P.O.B. 371; f. 1928; agents 
for: Argo-Nah-Ost Linie, Atlas Levant Linie; Dirs. 
Nicolas T. Gargour, Habib T. Gargour. 

Henry Heaid & Go. S.A.L.: Im. Fattal, Rue du Port, 
P.O.B. 64; f. 1837; agents for: Canadian Pacific Lines, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, P. & O. Orient Lines, B.I., 
Royal Mail Lines, Scandinavian Near East Agency, 
Vanderzee Shipping Agency, Worms and Co.; Chair. 
J. L. Jolv; Dir. G. Hani. 

Hitti Fr&res: Parliament Square, P.O. Box 511; agents for: 
General Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. of Greece (Greek 
Line), United States Lines, Royal Mail Line, Canadian 
Pacific Lines. 

Khedivial Mail Lino: Rue du Port. 

Raymond A. Makzoumd: rue de la Marseillaise, P.O.B. 
1357; agents for: Jugoslav Lines, Italian Lines, Hellenic 
Lines Ltd. (New York), Fenton Steamship Co. Ltd. 
(London) . 

Messageries Mari times: Rue Allenby, P.O. Box 880. 

Rudolphe Saade & Co., S.A.L.; Rue de la Marseillaise; 
agents for American Export and Isbrandtsen Lines. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

MEA ( Middle East Airlines, Air Liban ): MEA Bldgs., 
Airport Blvd., Beirut, P.O.B. 206; f. 1945; regular 
services throughout Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa; fleet partly destroyed by the Israeli raid on 
Beirut airport in December 1968; now operating fleet 
of x Comet 4C, 1 Caravelle VIN, 2 CV990A and 8 
Boeings; Pres, and Chair. Sheikh Najib Alameddin; 
Gen. Man. Asad Nasr; pubis. Lebanon Fortnightly, 
Cedar-wings (monthly), Cedar Jet Travel Trade News 
(monthly). 


Trans-Mediterranean Airways (TMA): Assaf Bide 1?, 
Hamra, P.O.B. 3018, Beirut; f. 1953; world-wide car** 
services to New York, London, Stockholm, Amsterdam 
Copenhagen, Frankfurt, Paris, Basel, Dharhan Di.h=; 
Abu Dhabi, Baghdad, Teheran, Bahrein Kuwait 
Doha, Jeddah, Amman, Abadan, Kabul,’ Karachi 
Bombay, Calcutta, Bangkok, Taipei, Manila Osaka 
and Tokyo, Singapore, Khartoum, Tripoli, BenuW 
Pres, and Chair. Munir Abu-Haidar. h 


The following foreign companies also operate services to 
Lebanon: Aeroflot, Air Algerie, Air France, Air India 

A. L.I.A., Alitalia, Ariana Afghan Airlines, A IJ ' 

B. O.A.C., C.S.A., Ethiopian, Garuda, Ghana Airways' 
Iberia, Interflug, Iranair, Iraqi Airways, J.A.L., J.A.T 
K.L.M., Kuwait Airways, Libyan Arab Airlines’ l!o V’ 
Lufthansa, Malev, Olympic Airways, P.A.A.," P I a" 
Sabena, S.A.S., Saudi Arabian Airlines, SudanAirways’ 
Swissair, Syrian Arab Airlines, Tarom (Romania) THY 
(Turkey), T.W.A., U.A.A., U.T.A., Varig, Vi’asa and 
Yemen Republic Airlines. 


TOURISM 


Ministry oS Tourism: P.O.B. 5344, Beirut, f. 1966; official 
organization; Dir.-Gen. Dr. Hassan El Hassan. 

National Council of Tourism: P.O.B. 3544,ruedelaBanque 
du Liban, Beirut; government-sponsored autonomous 
organization; overseas offices in New York, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Stockholm, Brussels and Cairo. 

Theatres 

Baalbek Festival Modern Theatre Group: Baalbek; Dir, 

Mounxr Abu-Debs. 

National Theatre: Beirut; Dir. Nizar Mikati. 


EDUCATION 


Until 1949 facilities for public education were provided 
only at the primary stage and they were considerably out- 
numbered by foreign and private institutions. Since the 
end of the French mandate in 1944, public education has 
greatly developed and now reaches all levels of instruction. 
However, private institutions still provide the main 
facilities for secondary and university education. Private 
schools enjoy almost complete autonomy except for a 
certain number which receive government financial aid and 
are supervised by the Ministry's inspectors. 

The primary course lasts for five years and leads to the 
primary studies certificate examination. It is followed 
either by the seven-year secondary school, or by the four- 
year higher primary school. The baccalaureate examination 
is taken in two parts at the end of the sixth and seventh 
years of secondary education, and a public examination is 
taken at the end of the higher primary course. Technical 
education is provided mainly at the National School of 
Arts and Crafts, which offers three-year courses in building 
management, civil engineering, mechanics and industrial 
chemistry. There are also vocational schools for carpenters 
and electricians, and a domestic science college. 

Higher education is provided by five universities, 
including the Lebanese University established by the 
government in 1953. In 1968-69 over 31,000 students 
attended Lebanese universities and higher education 
centres; about 80 per cent of these were male, but only 


48 per cent were Lebanese citizens. Teacher training is 
given at various levels. A two-year course which follows 
the upper primary school trains primary school teachers 
and this can be followed by a further two-year course 
training teachers for the upper primary school. Secondary 
school teachers are trained at the Higher Teachers’ 
College at the Lebanese University. A rural teacher- 
training school offers a five-year course for pupils holding 
the primary studies certificate and trains teachers for 
rural schools in villages having less than a thousand 
inhabitants. 

For the year 1970 the budget of the Ministry of National 
Education amounted to ^123,600,000 or 16.7 per cent of 
state expenditure. Free primary education was introduced 
in i960 and by 1966-67 there were altogether i,°5 6 
primary, 487 higher primary and 220 secondary schools, 
containing over 500,000 pupils and some 25,000 teachers. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES AND RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES 

(see also under Universities) 

Association des Biblioihfeques Libanaises: c/o Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Place de 1’Etoile, Beirut. 

Association Libanaise des Sciences Juridiques: Faculty S J 

Droit et des Sciences Economiques, Umversite saw 
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Joseph BP *93 Beirut f 1963 represents the 
Lebanon m the International Association of Legal 
Science Pres Prof Pierre Gannag£. 

Brit sh Council Fawn Azax Building, Sidani Street 
Be ruf has dose links with the nmvers ties and main 
tains a library (see Libraries) Representative O J J 

TtrCKLEY 081 

Centro Culturel Allemand roe BUss BP 5181 Beirut 
f 1954 Dir Dr H Meinel br at Tripoli. 

Centre Culturel Hispantque (S/>anisA Cull rat Centre) Rue 
de Lyon Beirut 

Conseil National de la Recherche Scientit que Beirut Pres 
Joseph Najjar 

Institut da Gtographis du Prcche et Mayen Orient Avenue 
de Damas B P 2691 Beirut f 1946 Dir M. Le 
LanmiU 

Institut de Gestion des Entreprhes ( Institute of Business 
Development) Facultfi do Droit et des Sciences Econo- 
miqnes University Saint Joseph BP 293 Beirut 
f 1957 Dir Roland Pkinguey 
Mrtd* Xeetfov/tes <t Ss&wnt* /.sys’AfA'ir (mt osAer 
University Saint Joseph) 

Institut Franpais d Archtologm mo Georges Picot, P O B 
1424 Beirut f 1946 Dir Daniel Schlumberger 
library pobls Syrta Revue d Art et d Archiologie (47 
vols published) and Btbliothique Archiologique et 
Historxque (93 vols published) 

Institut Libanais da Sciences Cnminelles Faculty de 
Droit et des Sciences Economiques University Saint 
Joseph B P 293 Beirut f 1964 Dir C£sae Nasr. 

Insfrfuto for Palestine Studies Em el Mrayseh Tatat 
Jumblat Askar Bldg P O B 7x64 Beirut L 1963 
independent non profit Arab research organization to 
promote a better understanding of the Palestine 
problem publishes monographs research papers 
documentary material including an annual collection 
of international documents on the Palestine problem 
in English reprints of major works on Palestine 
and an annual yearbook in Arab c library of 6 000 
vols (Arabic Hebrew English and French) microfilm 
collection and archives Chair Constantine Z crave 
Exec Sec Walid Khalidy Admin Sec Antoine 
Bute os. 


BibliothJque Orientals University St Joseph P O B 293 
Beirut f 1881 Dr Rev John Williams sj 
number of volumes 150 000 number of MSS 2 800 
number of periodicals 650 

Brit sh Council Library Beirut f 1946 19x00 vols 
Librarian Miss Eleanor J Storry 
Libnln# du Ubsn P O B 945 Imm Esseily Place Riad 
Solh Beirut f 1944 includes dictionaries scholars 
and reference worts in Arabic English and French 
Mans Souhail A BerJaoui Astione J Dargam 
Library 0! ths American University Beirut f 1866 
Librarian Francis L Kent m a number of volumes 
340 000 1 700 MSS 4 700 current periodicals 
Library 0! the Monastery of Saint-Saviour (Boxdian Mission 
ary Order of Samt-Satnovr) Saida f 1711 number of 
volumes 35 500 and 2 500 MSS Librarian Gas rile 
Haddad pubis At Rtfatat (monthly) At Wahdat 
(quarterly) L Ordo Grec Cathol ij«* 

Library of the Faculty of Law University Saint Joseph 
Beirut t 1913 Librarian Akdag Megdessian number 
d! volumes a& 300 

Library of the Frineh Faculty of Medkino and Pharmacy 

University Saint Joseph Beirut f 1893 Librarian 
J Flamet number of volumes 20 000 
Library ot (he Higher School of Engineering University 
Saint Joseph PO Box 1514 Beirut i 193X Librarian 
E Abdul Jalxl number of volumes 7000 
Library of the Ksara Observatory Ksara f 1907 Dir 
Rev J Plassard number of volumes 8 000 
Library of the Near Eart School of Theology POB 235 
Beirut f 1932 ATLA Dir aL Verne Fletcher 
pit d number of volumes 27 000 collection of MSS 
Library of the St John Monastery (Basiltun SJmeinte 
Order) Khonchara f 1696 12 000 vols 372 MSS the 
Order preserves the first punting press in the Middle 
East with Arabic and Greek letters (first book 1734) 
Abbot-General Rt Rev Mgr Atkanasb Hags 
Library ot the Syrian Patriarchal 8emlnary Seminary of 
Chari £ Daroon Harissa f 1786 number of volumes 
22 500 and 3 000 Synac and Arabic MSS pnbl Trait 
d Union 


Istitoto Italians dl Cullura rue Sadat 39 POB 4x28 
Beirut f 195 x library of 6000 vols Dir Prof 
Giovanni Mafera 

John F Kennedy American Center Abdul Aziz St Beirut 
formerly U S Information Center 
Otfl.e de la Recherche Scientitique et Technique Outre Mtr 
Mission (ORSTOM) (aupris de l Inst tut de Rtekerches 
Agronomtques) Laboratoire de Fauar Jde deh El 
Metu pedology phytopathology D r P Williams 


LIBRARIES 


Bibil olhtque d* 1 Eeois Suptrleure des Lettres rue de 

Lamas Beirut Librarian Fadl ICassem number of 
volumes 22 000 


Bbhothique de i Inst tut Fransais d Arehtologie rue 

Georges Picot POB X424 Beirut f 1946 Dir 
Daniel Schlumberger number of volumes 23 000 
Blbhoth&que Naticnale du LIban Beirut f 19- 1 Dir 
Abdallah Tabbae copyright library depository for 
U N documents number of volumes 100 000 and 
s 500 MSS 


Library 0! Be rut Arab University PQB 5020 Beirut 
important collections on Lebanese Arabic and Islam c 
studies Chief Librarian Ahmed Kotb number of 
volumes 70 000 and 1 200 penod cals 


MUSEUMS 

American University Museum RasBemit f 1868 Curat r 
Dr D C. Barauki collection includes Stone Age 
flint implements bronze tools and implements from 
Early Bronze Ago to Byzantine period pottery and 
other artefacts from the Bronze and Iron Ages Classical 
Hellenistic Roman and Byzantine Periods Arabc 
pottery from the 8 th 16th centuries Phoemc an glass 
ware Egyptian artefacts from Neolithic to Dynastic 
Periods pottery from the Neolithic Period of Meso 
potanua and cylinder seals and cuneiform tablets from 
Sumer and Akkad numismatics of the countries in the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean 

Musts des Beaux Arts POB 3939 Beirut D r Dr 
Fareed Abousleiman 

Musis Khalil Gibran Besharre ded cated to the 1 fe and 
works of the author 
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Musfie National (National Museum of Lebanon): Beirut; f. 
1920; Dir. and Chief Curator Emir Maurice Ch£hab, 
exhibits; royal jewellery, arms and statues of the 
Phoenician epoch; sarcophagus of King Ahiram (13th 
century b.c.), with first known alphabetical inscriptions; 
the collection of Dr. G. Ford of 25 sarcophagi of the 
Greek and Hellenistic epoch; large collection of terra- 
cotta statuettes of the Hellenistic period; Roman and 
Byzantine mosaics; Arabic woods and ceramics; publ. 
Bulletin. 

Sursock Museum: Beirut. 


UNIVERSITIES 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 

BEIRUT 
Telephone: 292860 
Founded 1S66 

Language of instruction: Engh'sh. 

President: S. B. Kirkwood, m.d., ll.d., d.sc. 
Vice-Presidents: D. C. Monnier, ed.d., G. Hakim, ll.d., 
R. W. Crawford, ph.d., William Rice, m.litt. 
Provost: E. T. Prothro, ph.d. 

Registrar: F. Haddad, ph.d. 

Librarian: Francis L. Kent, m.a. 

Dean of Students: R. E. Najemy, m.s.w. 

Dean of Women : L. MacVane, m.a. 

Comptroller: D. J. Meyer, b.b.a. 

Director of Information: N. H. Dajani, ph.d. 

Number of teachers: 550. 

Number of students: 3,550. 

Publications: Social Sciences, Archcsological, Oriental, 
Natural Science and Medical Scries, Al-Ablialh (Arabic 
quarterly). Chronology of Arab Politics (quarterly in Arabic 
and English), Al Kulliyah (English quarterly for alumni). 

Deans: 

Faculty of Arts and Science: E. Terry Prothro, ph.d. 
Faculties of Medical Sciences: C. S. Lichtenwalner, m.d. 
Faculty of Engineering: Raymond Ghosn, m.sc., c.e., 
m.arch. (Acting Dean). 

Faculty of Agricultural Sciences: S. P. Swenson. 

ARAB UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 

EL TAREEK ELGUIDIDA, P.O.B. 5020. BEIRUT 
Telephone: 237409, 251057, 294701. 

Founded i960 

Languages of instruction: Arabic and English; private 
control, established by the Muslim Welfare Society; 
Academic year: October to June. 

President: Dr. Shams El-Din El-Wakil, d. en d. 
Controller-General: Jamil Kibbi. 

Chief Librarian: Ahmed Kotb. 

Number of teachers: 120 

Number of students: 17,500 (internal and external). 
Library: 50,000 vols., 500 periodicals. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Arts: Dr. Hassan El-Saaty. 

Faculty of Law: Dr. Mustafa Kamal Taha. 

Faculty of Commerce: Dr. Kheirat Deif. 

Faculty of Architecture: Dr. Mohamed Hilmi El-Khouly. 


UNIVERSITY LIBANAISE 
(Lebanese University) 

UNESCO BUILDING, BEIRUT 
Telephone: 300824/300885. 

Founded 1953 
State Control. 

Rector: Fouad E. Boustany. 

Secretary: Abbas Alameddine, 

Number of teachers: 536. 

Number of students: 10,018. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Literature and Humanities: Dr. Kamal Hajj 
Faculty of Sciences: Dr. Hassan Mecharrafie. 

Faculty of Law and Political Sciences: Dr. Edmond Naim 
Faculty of Pedagogy: Dr. Jabbour Abdel Nour. 
Faculty of Business Administration : Dr. Kamal Bouhsaly. 

Attached Institutes 
Institute of Social Sciences: Dr. Cesar Nasr. 

Institute of Fine Arts: Nicholas Nammajl 
Institute of Journalism: Khalil Genayel. 

UNIVERSITY saint-esprit de kaslik 

JOUNIEH 

Telephone: 930124, 932124. 

Founded 1950. 

President: Prof. Etienne Sacre. 

Registrar: Prof. Thomas Mouhanna (ad interim). 
Librarian: Prof. Elie Khalife. 

Number of teachers: 88. 

Number of students: 365. 

Library: c. 50,000 vols. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Theology: Prof. Louis Khalife. 

Faculty of Philosophy: Prof. Thomas Mouhanna. 
Faculty of Commercial Sciences: Prof. Basile Hachem. 
Faculty of Law: Prof. Joseph Mahfouz. 

Faculty of Arts: Prof. Paul Daher. 

Attached Institute: 

Higher Institute of Liturgical Studies: Dir. Prof. Jean 
Tabet. 

UNIVERSITY SAINT JOSEPH 

B.P. 293, BEIRUT 
Telephone: 20535. 

Founded 1881 

Languages of instruction: French and Arabic; Private 

control. 

Rector: Rev. Abdallah Dagher, s.j. 

Secretary-General: Rev. P. Nodet, s.j. 

Number of students: 2,192. 

Publications: Melanges de VTJniversiti Saint Joseph, 
Mdmoires annuels If. 1905), Travaux et Jours (quar- 
terly, No. 1 April 1961). 

Faculty of Theology 

Founded 1846 as a theological seminary, and establish^ 
in 1881 as a university with the right to grant degr 

Chancellor: Rev. P. Arrupe, s.j. 

Vice-Chancellor: Rev. S. Kuri, s.j. 

Rector: Rev. A. Dagher, s.j. 

Prefect of Studies: Edouard Mouracade. 

Director of Oriental Library: Rev. C. Chad, s.j. 
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LEBANON — flNn ersities Colleges) 


French Taclj-ty or Mtmatt and Pharmacy 
Founded 1S83 

CJuncri or Rev P Madst s I 

Vtct Chancellor Rev J Bonnichon sj 

Secretary Focao Khalil. 

publications, la I\tvu* M/Jicale du May in Orient {qc*r 
terly) La Facu'.U (monthly) 


1 ice- President Dr Marie Sahhj idd 
L ibrary of 45 000 vols 240 Lngtisb and 65 Arabic 
periodical* 

Number of teachers 70 
Number of students 700 

A Universty College offering liberal and speclahied 
education sponsored by the United rresbyterian Church 
USA 


Faculty or Law and Economics 
Founded 1913 

CkawUor on.{ Director Rev Jean DuCRCET SJ 
Secretary M \ AMOLUAMAN 
Librarian Arpag Mfgdessi an 

Publications -f nnalet de la FacutU dr Droit tides Snriitt 
Economutntt de fiivtoulX Etudes dt Droit Libanati 

Higher c ciiool, or Engineering 

Founded 1913 

Chancellor Rev A. dk JcRriiANios «j 
Director (vacant) 

lecriJjrf JaCQCES BlTAR 

Litronan Epouare AddelJaul. 

Ksaxa Obiervatoey 

Director and Astronomer Rev Jacques Plassard sj 
Seismology Rev B. Kogoy *.j 
Magnitism and f.liclruity l<ev Jean DacrauT s J 
Meteorology Rev Jean Ret »-J 
Pnbl cations Bulletin Chmalolcgique du Service 
logvjve Bulletin S/umolop^ue rronsolre (monthly) 
A nruues \Umoirt * Annalet Seiimologigurs AnnalelCtsma 
hlcgupett (annually) and various other Irregular public* 
tions. 


Attached Institutes 

fnrtffuf OrftnUf formerly the Oriental I acuity f 19JJ 
Dir Rev M Allard s J pnbls Rstknckes Rreuril 
de Memctrts 

iMlitol ds Rtcherthn d twnomU AjpUqult raculW de 
Droit et des Sciences rconomiqucs f 1963 economic 
studies of the Lebanon and other countries of the 
Middle Last Dir rrof Michael Chatelu* 


COLLEGES 


ACADEMIC LIBANAISE DE8 BEAUX ART* 
(Ubsnm Actdimy el Tin* Arti) 

2 ji RUE MOUSSE 1 TBEH BEIRUT 
Founded 1937 
President Alexis Boutros 
S ecretory Central % adad CorTas 


Directors 

School 0/ Architecture Joseph Naccear 
School of Interior Deugn Joseph Kapuath 
S chool 0/ pfail c Aril Roger Caron 
School of Music Nicholas Dale 


CENTRE D ETUDES ET DE RECHERCHE® 

MATH £M ATI QUE8 ET PHYSIQUES 
{Unlwtlti ds Lyon) 

RUE DE DAMAS D P 3835 BEIRUT 
Founded 1945 

Director of Mathematics Depart nent M Fla si ant 
D rector of Physics Department P Quepec 
N umber of students 425 

CENTRE REGIONAL DE PLANITICATlON ET 

wwwwnhm it. uc&wwnoft nw 

LES PAYS ARABES 
BIR 11 ASSAN BP 5»44 BEIRUT 
Telephone 271 143/6 
Telegraphic Address Ascatep Beirut 
Toonded 1961 

Director Abdel Am El Koussy 
D ftvily Director Joitth Antou** 

Administrator Appel RazzaK Haftar. 

Offers advanced training of senior educational personnel 
in educational planning and administration in the Arab 
countries. 

Publications Prime is la P'anificahon de I Education 
dan 1 let Pays Arat/t (nuarterly) Panoramai del JD/uealiow 
dans let Pays Arabs s Catalogues B Urographies etc. 

CONSERVATOIRE NATIONAL DE MUSIQUE 

RUE MAURICE BARItrS BFIItUT 

ECOLE SUPERIEURE DES LETTRE3 OE BEYROUTH 
D? 19JI BEIRUT 
Pounded 1944 
Director Henry Bouillier 
Secretary-General Fdouard \\ akim 
L ibrary of 23 000 vols 

NumLer of teachers 60 Including 16 professors 
Number of students 637 
Publication Cablets (irregular) 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
BOB 336 BEIRUT 
Tounded 189J 

President Thomas C. Schuller m a 
P re university studies rreptres for Baccalaureate 
examinations 


BEIRUT COLLEGE TOR WOMEN 

P O BOX. 4080 BEIRUT 
Telephone 331590 

Telegraphic Address Becoge Lebanon 
Founded 1924 

President Dr William Sciieciiteb ni d 


MIDDLE EAST COLLEGE 
POB 1170 BFIRUT 
Telephone 271109 

Lanpiage of instruction Englbh I'nvate control 
Academic year September to June (U ree terms) 
rrsifdeni K L.Vitra hid 
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LEBANON — (Colleges, Bibliography) 


Academic Dean: I. Yacoub, m.a. 

Registrar and Secretary to Admissions: Mrs. M. A. Yacoub, 
m.a. 

Dean of Men: D. Hepker, m.a. 

Dean of Women: R. Williams, m.a. 

Librarian: L. Choske, m.l.s. 

Library of 12,000 vols. 

Offers B.A. degrees in Business Administration, English, 
General Science for Teachers, History and Religion. 

HEAR EAST SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 

P.O.B. 235, BEIRUT 
Founded 1932 

An inter confessional and oecumenical institution of 


higher learning, offering theological education to qualifiM 
candidates and others who desire to participate ' 
Christian fellowship and programme of study. V ln 
President: Rev. H. P. Aharonian, m.a. 

Director of Development: Rev. John Markarian, thd 
Director of Higher Studies: Paul Loffler, d.th.’ 

Number of teachers: 17. 

Number of students: 135. 

Publication: NEST Quarterly. 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE AMILIEH 

BEIRUT 
Founded 1961 
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Libya 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Libya until recently three Federated States, is bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean Sea, on the east by 
E«pt and the Sudan, on the south and south-west by Chad 
ahd Niger, on the west by Algeria, and on the north west 
by Tunisia. The three component areas oi Libya are 
Tripoli t-mia, m the west, with an area of x 10,000 sq rides, 
Cyrenaica in the east, area 350 000 sq miles, and the Fez- 
xan in the south, area 220,000 sq miles — total for Libya, 
6S0000 sq miles The independence of Libya was pro- 
claimed in December 1951; before that date following 
conquest from the Italians. Tnpoiitaini and Cyrenaica had 
been ruled by a British administration, at first military, 
then civil, and the Fezzan had been administered by 
France The revolutionary government which came to 
power m September 1969 has formally re-named the three 
regions Tnpolitama became known as the Western 
provinces, Cyrenaica the Eastern provinces, and the 
Fezzan the Southern provinces 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The whole of Libya may be said to form part of the vast 
plateau of North Africa, which extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Red Sea, but there are certain minor geogra- 
phical features which give individuality to the three com- 
ponent areas of Libya. Tnpolitanla consists of a senes of 
regions of different level, rising in the main towards the 
south, and thus broadly comparable with a flight of steps 
la the extreme north, along the Mediterranean coast, there 
is a low lying coastal plain called the Jefara. This is suc- 
ceeded inland by a line of hills, or rather a scarp edge, that 
has several distinguishing local names, but is usually 
alluded to merely as the Jebel Here and there in the Jebel 
occur evidences of former volcanic activity — old craters, 
and sheets of lava. The Jefara and adjacent parts of the 
Jebel are by far the most important parts of Tnpolitama, 
since they are better watered and contain most of the 
population, together with the capital town Tripoli 
South of the Jebel there is an upland plateau — a dreary 
desert landscape ol sand, scrub and scattered irregular 
masses of stone After several hundred miles the plateau 
Lives qlane to a «nea of. eaab-wesA cun.nsn.L depressions, 
where artesian water, and hence oases, are found These 
depressions make up the region of the Fezzan, which is 
merely a collection of oases on a fairly large scale, inter- 
spersed with areas of desert In the extreme south the land 
rises considerably to form the mountains of the central 
Sahara where some peaks reach 12,000 ft, in height. 

Cyrenaica has a slightly different physical pattern In the 
north along the Mediterranean, there 19 an upland plateau 
that uses to 2,000 it. in two very narrow steps, each only a 
few miles wide This gives a bold prominent coastline to 
much of Cyrenaica, and so there is a marked contrast with 
Tnpolitania where the coast is low lying, and in parts 
fringed by lagoons The northern uplands oi Cyrenaica are 
called the Jebel AJchdar (Green Mountain), and here, 
once again, are found the bulk of the population and the 
two mam towns Benghazi and Dema On its western side 
the jebel Akhdar drops fairly steeply to the shores of the 
p'd* °f Suhe. but on the east it falls more gradually, and is 
ifufyk 33 a senes ndges, only a few hundred feet in 
altitude, that extend a3 far as the Egyptian frontier This 
eastern district, consisting of low ridges aligned parallel to 


the coast, is known as Marmanca, and its chief to" nl 13 
Tobruk 

South ol the Jebel Akhdar the land falls in eleva t,on - 
producing an extensive lowland, which except fof ,ts 
northern fringe, 13 mainly desert Here and there ocd ur a 
few oase3 — Aujila (or Ojila) Jalo, and Jaghbub in thenC^h' 
and Jawf, Zighen. and Kufra (the largest of all) in the sc’nth. 
These oases Support only a few thousand inhabitants *00 
are of mudi less importance than those of the FczzaP 
the same region, and becoming more widespread tov'^ds 
the east, is the Sand Sea — an expanse of fine, mobile 
easily lifted by the wind into dunes that can somef lmea 
reach several hundred feet m height and over 100 m«J es “ 
length Finally, in the far south of Cyrenaica, l\f the 
central Saharan mountains — theTibesti Ranges, contid QQU * 
with those to the south ol the Fezzan. 

The climate of Libya Is characterised chiefly b/ 
aridity and by its wide alternation of temperatures Jack- 
ing mountain barriers, the country is open to influences 
both from the Sahara and from the Mediterranean Sea > 
and as a result there can be abrupt transitions fron 1 one 
kind of weather to another In winter, it can be fairlf raw 
and cold in the north, with sleet and even light sno w oa 
the fniia Tn summer it is extremely hot m the Jefa ra 
Tripolitan ia, reaching temperatures of loy’-ns* F. I n 
southern deserts conditions are hotter still. Garian ® ac ® 
(incorrectly) claimed the world record in temperature' but 
figures of over I2o*F are known Several feet of snoi' can 
also occur here in winter N orthem Cyrenaica has a marked- 
ly cooler summer of 8o*-9o°, but with high air hunt*® 11 ? 
near the coast A special feature is the gflihh — a hot, ve p r 
dry wind from the south than can raise temperature* 111 
the north by 30° or even 40° in a few hours, some £,mea 
giving figures of 70* or 8o* in January. This sand-l^den, 
dry wind may blow at any season of the 3 ear, but sP r “*e 
and autumn are the most usual seasons Considerable 
damage is done to growing crops, and the eflect eve® oa 
human beings is often marked 

The hills of Tnpolitama and Cyrenaica receive anti ua hy 
as much as 15 to 20 inches of rainfall, but in the rems* nder 
oi tbt country fne amount is ^ inches or less A s peso?* 
difficulty is that once in every five or six years thef® » * 
pronounced drought, sometimes lasting for two succ es31v,B 
seasons. Actual falk of rain can also be unreliable and 
erratic 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Such conditions impose sc\ ere restriction on all foffnn of 
economic activity Although oil has been found in con s,dcr - 
able quantities in Libya, physical and climatic conations 
make exploitation difficult, and the remote situation of 
the country, avnv from the currents of international 
trade, rs a further handicap But production of crude od *s 
increasing rapidly each year and in 1969, with the blockage 
of the Suez Canal giving the country a strong geographical 
advantage, it topped I50 million tons The availability of 
oil revenues has now begun to transform the economic 
situation of Libya Plans for extensive development 
being drawn up by foreign consultants, with the aim of 
improving housing, and the fostering of consumer goods 
industry. Roads, electricity, better water supplies and re- 
organized town planning are in process of being achieved 
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LIBYA — (Physical and Social Geography, History) 


In the better watered areas of the Jafara, and to a 
smaller extent in northern Cyrenaica, there is cultivation of 
barley, wheat, olives, and Mediterranean fruit. Some of 
the best land in Tripolitania is still in the hands of Italian 
settlers, who are however now very few in numbers. Most 
land is occupied by Arabs, most of whom are sedentary. 
The rest engage in shifting cultivation with small plots 
that are given over to cereals and vegetables for a few 
years, and then abandoned for a time. 

The Fezzan and the smaller oases in Cyrenaica are al- 
most rainless, and cultivation depends entirely upon irriga- 
tion from wells. Millet is the chief crop, and there are several 
million date palms, which provide the bulk of the food. 
Small quantities of vegetables and fruit — figs, pomegra- 
nates, squashes, artichokes, and tubers — are produced 
from gardens. Along the northern coast, and especially on 
the lower slopes both of the Tripolitanian Jebel and the 
Jebel Akhdar, vines are widely grown, chiefly for wine- 
making. An edict imposing complete prohibition upon 
Libyan Muslims has, however, led to a restriction of 
production. 

Over much of Libya pastoral nomadism, based on the 
rearing of sheep and goats, and some cattle and camels, is 
the only possible activity. In Cyrenaica nomads outnumber 
the rest of the population, and animal products account for 
60 per cent of the total trade, but in Tripolitania main 


emphasis is on agriculture, though herding is still important 
The latter region also has a number of small local industr' - 
whilst there are very few of these in Cyrenaica and 
in the Fezzan. 

The original population of Libya seems to have be™ 
Berber in origin, i.e. connected with many of the present 
day inhabitants of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis The 
establishment of Greek colonies from about 650 b'c ' 
wards seems to have had little ethnic effect on die popuh 
tion; but in the ninth and tenth centuries a.d. there were 
large-scale immigrations by Arabic-speaking tribes from 
the Najd of Arabia. This latter group, of relatively un- 
mixed Mediterranean racial type, is now entirely dominant' 
ethnically speaking, especially in Cyrenaica, of which it 
has been said that no other part of the world (central 
Arabia alone excepted) is more thoroughly "Arab”. 

A few Berber elements do, however, survive, mainly in 
the south and west of Libya; whilst the long-continued 
traffic in Negro slaves (which came to an end less than 
thirty years ago) has left a visible influence on peoples 
more especially in the south but also to some extent in the 
north. 

Arabic, brought in by the tenth century invaders, is now 
current as the one official language of Libya, but a few 
Berber-speaking villages remain, and English and Italian 
are understood by leading Libyans in the north. 


HISTORY 


In attempting to summarise the history of civilization in 
Libya, it is not easy to find and to cling to the thread 
which will take the historian out of the labyrinth of the 
local histories of small cities of the coast and give him a 
clear conspectus of the history of the country as a whole. 
Another science, geography, must lend a guiding hand. 
Where harbours and roadsteads exist in Libya, which 
have more or less fertile immediate hinterlands, and which 
are conveniently sited with respect to the northern ends of 
caravan routes trading from the interior of Africa, those 
peoples of the Mediterranean who have from time to time 
been active as seamen and traders, have established, or 
maintained “emporia” — small city colonies. These con- 
ditions have existed in Libya only at the west and the east 
ends of the bleak and forbidding Gulf of Sirte where the 
desert reaches to the sea and separates the modern provin- 
ces of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica by a vacuum 250 miles 
across. Where the desert is, there is nothing; where the 
semi-desert lies, and around the distant oases of the interior, 
there are the nomads and the semi-nomads, whose way of 
life appears to have changed little throughout the centuries 
and in whose history the main event has been their conver- 
sion to Islam. Poor and ignorant, but proud, fiercely 
individualistic, intolerant of all external controls, they 
seem perpetually to have resented the civilising influences 
from without which have clung to the two extremities of 
the Mediterranean coastline around Sabratha, Tripoli, 
Leptis at the west end, and ancient Cyrene, Barca, Bere- 
nice (now Benghazi) and Deraa at the east. When the 
coastal cities have been in strong hands, their civilising 
influence has been pushed inland to the limits of cultivable 
land. When they have been in weak hands, their influence 
has stopped at their city gates, and the very sands of the 
desert have invaded what under stronger rulers of the cities 
bore crops of corn, olives and grapes. 

This is the pattern which the student of Libyan history 
must bear in mind. 

From the evidence of Herodotus, and also from that of 


modern archaeological research, it appears that in the 
earliest historical times two races inhabited Libya— the 
"Libyans" and the "Ethiopians" — the former, of Mediter- 
ranean stock, inhabited the coastal areas; the latter, of 
negroid and African stock, inhabited the interior. They 
used neolithic stone instruments. They knew how to culti- 
vate. The Garamantes of the Fezzan raised cattle over a 
thousand years before Christ, Phoenician sailors from the 
cities of Tyre and Sidon in Syria began to visit Libya to 
trade for gold and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks. The 
perils of their voyages in little ships and the advantages of 
having emporia at or near the northern ends of the caravan 
routes led the Phoenicians eventually to establish perman- 
ent colonies on the coast, at Leptis, Uai’at (Tripoli) and 
Sabratha, where more or less safe roadsteads existed. Their 
most famous colony, Carthage, lay to the west of the 
boundary of what is now called Libya. But this city, in if; 
maritime and commercial struggle with the ancient Greeks, 
extended its influence eastward and by 517 b.c. had incor- 
porated the three cities into its Empire. 

By this time the Greeks had colonised Cyrene (about 600 
b.c.) and raised it to be a powerful city. The Carthaginians, 
sensitive to competition in Libya, not only drove off an 
attempt by the son of a Spartan King to found a colony 
near Leptis, but advanced to contact with Cyrene, where, 
some time about the beginning of the fourth century b . c , 
a firm frontier was established against the Cyrenaicans 
the Mounds of Philainos, where Mussolini’s "Marble Arc 
now stands. Cyrene herself fell under the domination 
Alexander the Great, and although he was never abc 
carry out his threat of marching against Carthage, I to ) 
I Soter, heir to Alexander’s Egyptian conquests, con T u , 
Cyrenaica for Egypt and extended his empire westw 
as far as Sirte. 

By about 250 b.c. Carthage was at the height 
power. Her monopolistic policy in commercial an & 
relations reduced the three "emporia’’ to politi 
entity, although their agriculture flourished. 
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By this time the Romans had substituted themselves for 
the Greeks as the most powerful Europeans in the Mediter 
ranean During the struggle between Rome and Carthage 
which followed, the Tnpohtanian half of Libya, fell into 
the power of the Numidians under Massmissa, who allied 
h ims elf with Rome After the destruction of Carthage, the 
three empona remained under nominal Numidian suzer- 
ainty bat in ever closer trading relationship with Italy, 
until Caesar a war against Pompey, when, after his victory 
at Thapsus over the Pompeians and their Numidian allies, 
Caesar created the Roman province of Africa Nova Augus- 
tus set this province under a proconsul responsible to the 
Senate who also commanded the Legio III Augusta Mean 
while CyTenaica had passed under Roman sovereignty by 
the testament of the last of her Ptolemaic Kings — Ptolemy 
Apion— and was eventually created a province about 75 
BC 

The Pax Roroana extended itself during the first century 
after Christ from the Mediterranean to the Fezzan The 
second century was for Libya a period of prosperity, peace 
and civilization, the like of which she has never seen again 
In particular under Septimius Severus. himself born fn 
Leptis and the successors of his family, the cities, and 
especially Leptis, attained the height of their splendour 

This condition did not last Decline had set in by the 
middle of the fourth century The general economic disease 
which was affecting Roman civilization affected also Africa 
Christianity had challenged the spiritual values of the 
classical world but was itself too full of schisms to provide 
unity and strength Libya itself was the scene of fierce 
internecine struggles caused by the Donatist heresy Bar- 
barians broke into the province, devastating the country- 
side destroying its agricultural system, and spreading in- 
security which caused depopulation through flight to the 
towns In a» 431, Gensenc and his Vandals appeared, 
overran the country, beat down the city walls, and brought 
rum in their train They were the first to introduce that 
piracy for which its harbours in a later age became notor 
100s A hundred yearn later the Emperor Justinian s general 
Belisarius found little difficulty in reconquering the country 
for the Byzantine Empire There was a temporary revival 
of prosperity but continual rebellions by the Berber tribes 
soon reduced the country to anarchy 


THE MUSLIM PERIOD 

In this condition the first Arab invaders found it In the 
Caliphate of Omar, Amr ibn al-As, the conqueror of Egypt, 
overran the country as far as the Fezzan and Tripoli, the 
walls of which city he razed This was bus 643 There 
followed successive expeditions, mostly for booty, fiercely 
resisted by the Berbers, in the course of which Oqba ibn 
Nafi founded Qairawan (a d 670) and actually reached the 
Atlantic The majority of the Berbers rapidly embraced 
Islam, but for the most part in its schismatic forms as 
Kbanjites, Ibadites, and Shi' a. An outlet for their turbu- 
lence was found in joining them with the Arabs in the inva- 
sion oi Spain (a D 7J1) 

Schism and continual rebellion induced the Caliph of 
Baghdad Harun ar-Rasbid, to appoint, man 800, Ibra- 
him Ibn al Aghlab as Governor with capital at Qairawan 
He founded the Aghlabid dynasty, which became virtually 
independent of the Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad, but which 
brought little peace to Libya A hundred yeara later a 
5hi ite rising overthrew the Aghlabids and founded the 
Shi ite Fab mid Dynasty, which from Tunisia conquered 
fgypt transferred the seat of their Government to Cairo 
in ad 972, and made Bnlukkm ibn Zin Governor of 
ixnqvya He in turn set up a dynasty under which the land 
enjoyed considerable prosperity But, at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, the Zirid Amir returned to orthodox 


Sunnism and acknowledged the sovereignty of the Caliph 
of Baghdad 

The Fatimid Caliph of Egypt. Al Mnstansir, reacted by 
sending against Libya two nomad Arab tribes which had 
been kept in Upper Egypt — the Banu Hilal and the Banu 
Suleim (a d 1 049) This invasion was a final catastrophe for 
medieval Libya The country was devastated, agriculture 
abandoned The fortified cities and in particular Tripoli, 
alone retained some vestiges of civilization The next two 
centuries tell of httle but intertribal wars, and the gradual 
fusion of the Arab and Berber races Nor do the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ofier much more to record in 
‘ Ifnqiya ’ Murabit dynasts from Morocco contended with 
Muwahhid dynasts from the Balearic Islands From these 
struggles emerged a dynasty in Tunisia called the Hafsids 
whose power declined into a weak and anarchic state 
that attracted the attention of the new, crusading and 
imperialistic power of Christian Spam which could not 
overlook the fact that the cities of the northern coast of 
Africa bad become dens of pirates 

Ferdinand the Catholic sent an expedition under Car 
dinal Xunenes and Don Pietro of Navarre which took 
Oraa B ugia, Algiers, and Tunis and then, in rgio, Tripoli 
These conquests produced a profound impression on the 
Muslim world which at that time had become more united 
under the Ottoman Turks than it had been for six hundred 
years, when the Abbasid Cahpbs were at their zenith The 
people outside the cities resisted the Spanish with Ottoman 
encouragement Within the cities the Spanish were exposed 
to the dangers of conspiracy Moreover they could make 
httle effort to extend their power inland since, after the 
accession of the Emperor Charles V, Spam became heavily 
involved in European politics The citizens of Tripoli 
intrigued unsuccessfully with the corsair Khair ad-Din, 
known as Barbarossa, who had made himself Lord of 
Algeria and had later become the Admiral of the Ottoman. 
Sultan 

In these circumstances the Emperor Charles V confided 
(a » 1530) the Lordship and the defence of Tripoli to the 
Knights Hospitallers of St John (later to be known as the 
Knights of Malta) who had in a d 1522 lost Rhodes to the 
Ottoman Sultan, Suleyman the Magnificent The Knights 
were able to maintain themselves there for only 21 years 
and then Sman Pasha, who had been sent to reduce Malta 
bat had laded m the attempt, invaded the town and forced 
the Knights to capitulate 

The Ottoman rulers of Constantinople now proceeded to 
organise their North African possessions into three Regen 
cies — Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripoli the last including also 
Cyrenaica and the Fezzan — each under a Pasha But their 
organisation contained from the first the germs of the 
disease to which it ultimately succumbed The population 
of the interior was left almost unadmixustered Tribute was 
levied and collected by a few regular troops, and by the 
'Maghzen" tribes from the remaining tribes, in return for 
the privilege of exemption from tithe and capitation tax 
The system gave obvious opportunities for oppression and 
rebellion and the division oi the people into feudal lords 
and serfs Worse still was the hardening of the professional 
soldiery of the gamsons, the Janissaries, of slave origin, 
into a military caste in which promotion was by seniority 
alone and the retired officers of which had the" right to a 
seat jn the Pasha's Divan, or Council. The Janissaries be- 
came a power within the state No less dangerous was the 
influence of the pirate captains — the corsairs The Paslias 
Subsidised them with arms and equipment and took their 
recognised share of tbeir pnzes The Captains’ Guild, called 

Ta'ifa, also became a power within the State As early 
as a d 1595 the Divan was conceded by the Sultan the 
right of deciding foreign affairs and taxation At the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century the Janissaries introduced 
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the custom of electing a "Dey” who sometimes reduced the 
Ottoman Pasha to a nonentity, sometimes shared with him 
the power, and sometimes was himself both Dey and Pasha. 
The history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
one of intrigue, rebellion, sudden death, occasional out- 
breaks of pestilence, and of a country supported mainly by 
the depredations of the corsairs upon the merchant-fleets 
of Christian powers and the enslavement of their crews. In 
a.d. 1654 Admiral Blake was the first to bombard Tripoli 
in reprisal for such piracies. The great de Ruyter of Holland 
followed in 1669 and again in 1672. 

In 1711 a local notable, Ahmed Karamanli, of Ottoman 
origin, and an officer of Janissaries, was proclaimed Dey. 
He succeeded not only in killing the former Dey and in 
defeating and killing the new Pasha sent from Constanti- 
nople, but also in persuading the Sultan Ahmed III to 
recognise him as Pasha. For the first time Libya had some 
sort of autonomous existence. The Karamanli dynasty 
lasted until 1835. Several of these rulers, and in particular 
the first and the last (Yusuf ibn Ali Karamanli, who was in 
power during the period of the Napoleonic wars) were men 
of strong personality, and capable statesmen who con- 
trolled the whole of Libya and improved the political and 
economic condition of the country. Like the former Pashas, 
they relied for much of their revenue on piracy. But the 
Karamanlis learned to make treaties with the maritime 
powers, bargaining with them to refrain from attacking 
their ships for a consideration, and for the most part res- 
training their Captains from breaking such treaties. When 
they failed to do so the powers would take strong action, 
as did the United States of America in 1805. The lesser 
powers naturally suffered most from the corsairs. 

Such vast profits had the rulers of the Barbary coast 
made from piracy during the Napoleonic wars that the 
smaller powers made the abolition of piracy and of the 
enslavement of Christians points for discussion at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. England was entrusted with the suppres- 
sion of these evils. It took ten years of naval and diplomatic 
action on the part of England and the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies to effect this. The suppression of piracy spelt the 
ruin of the Karamanlis. Yusuf Pasha fell into dire financial 
straits from which his expedients of adulterating the cur- 
rency, of state trading, and of pledging in advance the al- 
ready exorbitant taxes, so far from rescuing him served 
only to ruin both him and Libya. In 1830 French pressure 
compelled him to give up even the payments formerly 
exacted from Christian States for the right to maintain 
Consuls in Tripoli and for the right to unmolested naviga- 
tion. In desperation, Yusuf demanded a special "aid” from 
both Jews and Muslims and this was the signal for 
revolt. 

Probably through fear ofthe extension of French power 
in Algiers and Tunis, the Sultan decided to re-occupy Libya 
and to bring it once more under the direct rule of the Porte. 
This was in 1835. The rest of Libya’s story in the nineteenth 
century is similar to that of most of the possessions of "The 
Sick Man of Europe” — corruption, oppression, revolts and 
their suppression — the towns alone being held by the 
Turks, with an occasional more energetic or more honest 
Governor. The period was, however, marked by the diffu- 
sion of the propaganda of the Sanusi Mystic Way from the 
fraternities, founded by Sayyid Muhammad Ali as-Sanusi 
in az-Zawia al-Baida and Jaghbub, through the south-west 
of Cyrenaica and amongst the nomads of Southern Tripoli- 
tania and the Fezzan. The existence among the coastal 
population of Tripolitania of strong fraternities of other 
sects, and especially of the Salamiya, accounts for the 
failure of the Sanusi Movement to spread there, a fact 
which perhaps had political effects at a later date during 
the resistance to the Italians. 


ITALO-TURKISH CONFLICTS 

On September 29th, 1911, Italy declared war on Turfo* 
for causes more trivial than those which twenty-four yea 
later led to her war with Ethiopia and her denunciation 
an aggressor. After a short bombardment Italian troon* 
landed at Tripoli on October 3rd. Italy knew the Turks t 
be involved in the Balkans, and knew, through her comm ° 
cial infiltration of Libya, their weakness in Africa. But if' 
attack on Libya was not the easy exercise she expected 
The Turks withdrew inland. But the Libyans organised 
themselves and joined the Turks, to whom the Porte sent 
assistance in the form of arms and of two senior officers 
Ali Fethi Bey and Enver Pasha. The presence in the Italian 
army of Eritrean troops was a spur to the pride of the 
Libyans. In October and November a number of actions 
were fought around Tripoli in which the Italians had little 
success. A seaborne Italian force then descended on Misu- 
rata and seized it, but could make no progress inland. At 
Ar-Rumeila they suffered a considerable reverse. Turkey 
however, defeated in the Balkan War, was anxious for a 
peace, which was signed on October 18th, 1912. One of the 
conditions of this peace was that the Libyans should be 
allowed "administrative autonomy”. This was never 
realised. 


Peace with Turkey did not, however, mean for the 
Italians peace in Libya. Although most of the Tripoli- 
tanians submitted and were disarmed within two years, 
the Sanusiya of Cyrenaica under Sayyid Ahmad ash-Sharif, 
and their adherents in the Fezzan and Tripolitania refused 
to yield. The Sanusiya maintained a forward post at Sirte 
under Sayyid Safi ad-Din as-Sanusi. What contact there 
was between this Sayyid and one Ramadan as-Sueihli of 
Misurata is obscure. Ramadan had been in the resistance 
to the Italians and two years later had appeared to be sub- 
missive. At all events, he found himself commanding 
Libyans in an action started by the Italians at Al-Qara- 
dabia in 1914, to push back Sayyid Safi ad-Din. Ramadan 
and his Misuratis changed sides in this action to the dis- 
comfiture of the Italians. By the time that the First World 
War had started, the Italians held only the coast towns of 
Tripoli, Benghazi, Dema and Tobruk, and a few coast 
villages near Tripoli. 


The First World War gave Turkey and her German allies 
the opportunity of fermenting trouble against Italy in 
Libya. Arms and munitions were sent by submarine. Nun 
Pasha from Turkey and Abdurrahman Azzam (late Secre- 
tary-Genera! of the Arab League) from Egypt joined 
Sayyid Ahmad * ash-Sharif in Cyrenaica. Ramadan as- 
Sueihli became head of a government at Misurata. The 
Sultan, to prevent quarrels, sent as Amir Osman Fu’ad, 
grandson of Sultan Murad; and Ishaq Pasha as commander 
in chief in Tripolitania. The strategical objective of these 
efforts was to tie up Italian forces in Libya and British 
forces in the Western Desert. The climax of Nuri Pasha s 
efforts with the Sanusi was their disastrous action in the 
Western Desert against the British, as a result of which 
Sayyid Ahmad ash-Sharif handed over the leadership to 
Sayyid Muhammad Idris. He was compelled to make the 
treaty of az-Zawiatna with the British and the Italians 
who recognised him as Amir of the interior of Cyrenaica, 
provided he desisted from attacks on the coastal towns a 
on Egypt. 


The end of the war in 1918 left Italy weak and the Li y 
ans, deserted by the Turks, weary. The Tnpoktaw 
attempted to form a republic with headquarters at u 
and with Abdurrahman Azzam as adviser. The It 
made a truce with them at Suani ibn Adam, p®™" 6 
delegation to go to Rome and entertaining the 1 
"administrative independence”. Ramadan as-buei . 
ted Tripoli. In Cyrenaica, Sayyid Muhammad 1 
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Saniisi likewise attempted to come to terms In 19« 
Sirte the Tnpolitawan leaders agreed with turn to jo“ 
forces to obtain Libya’s rights and to do homage to him » 
Amir of all Libya Meanwhile the delegation to Rome h* d 
returned empty handed and Ramadan 33 Soeihli had be*® 
stain in a tribal fight. 

ITALIAN COLONISATION 

The advent oi the Fascists to power m Italy (i9») coin 
cided with the appointment in Tripoli of a vigorous Govf r 
nor, Count Volpi Thereafter, it took them until 1935 to 
occupy and pacify the province of Tnpohtama and disarm 
the population. In Cyrenaica, however, the famous Sayy ld 
Omaxal Mukhtar, representing the Amir Muha mma d Idr‘s 
whose health had broken down, kept up the struggle TP e 
I talians realised that the only effective policy was to d®- 
pnve the Sanusvya of their bases, the oases of the South 
Jaghbub was occupied in 1923. Zella, Ojila and Jalo > n 
1927. Irt 1928 Marshal Badogho was appointed Governor 
General and in 1929 he occupied Mizda in the Fezza n 
Omar Mokhtar still resisted The Italians removed in 10 
concentration camps at al-Aqeiia the tribes cl the }eV^‘ 
Akhdar In 1930 Gzaziani was appointed to CyrenaiC® 
and the famous barbed wire fence was erected along tP e 
frontier of Egypt. Finally, in 1931, cut off from all snppoft 
Omar Mukhtar, now an aged man. was surrounded. wou® 
ded, captured, and hanged 

Starting in the early 1940’*, the Italians proceeded to 
colonise m the sense of that word which is now in dial® 
pute. these parts of Libya which they had occupied, a£d 
which geographical and ecological conditions rendered 
profitable for development They enlarged and embellish*® 
the coastal towns They extended throughout the colb v 
able areas a most excellent network of roads They bor* d 
wells They planted trees, and stabilised sand-dunes B ut 
their civilising policy was weighted heavily in favour of 
their own race. The object was clearly the settlement m 
Africa of as much as possible of Italy s surplus peasant 
population. These were encouraged to come in Urge nu(® 
here Skated cultivators of olives, vines, tobacco, barley 
they needed the best lands and were provided with the*® 
The priority given to the progress of the Libyans was a low 
one Primary education for the Libyans was encouraged 
and schools provided for them. But the mam medium 01 
instruction was Italia n Very few Libyans were accepted 
into Italian Secondary Schools To avoid Muslim Libya®* 
seeking higher education in Egypt and elsewhere, a sm*K 
Muslim Higher College was founded in Tripoli. The Libya®* 
avoided sending their children to school although attempt* 
at compulsion were made They feared lest their children 
lose their Islamic faith and way of life 


LIBYAN INDEPENDENCE 

There followed the Second World War, and the occupa 
tion in 1942 of Cyrenaica and Tnpolitama by a British 
Military Administration and of the Fezzan by French 
Forces Thereafter until 1950 the country was administered 
with the greatest economy on a care and maintenance basis 
Its final fate was long in doubt, until the United Nation* 
decreed its independence by 1952 On December 24th 
t95r. Libya -was declared an independent United King- 
dom with a federal constitution under King Idris tb® 
former Amir Mohammad Idris hero of the resistance 


According to the Constitution promulgated m October 
J95L the state of Libya was a federal monarchy ruled Py 
Amg Muhammad Idm al Mahdi al-Sanusi and his hetfs, 
and divided into the three provinces of Tnpolitama 
Uyxen^ca. and the Fezzan The Federal Government co®- 
-i-tsd of a bi-cameral legislature, i e a Chamber of Depu 
ties to which was responsible a Council of Ministers appoint 


ed by the King and a Senate of 24 members 8 for each 
province The King had the right to nominate half the 
total number of Senators, to introduce and to veto legis- 
lation and to dissolve the Lower House at bis discretion 
The Constitution also provided that Provincial Legis- 
latures should be created for the subordinate provinces of 
the new realm. 

Since the attainment of full independence in December 
1951 senous problems, political, financial and economic, 
have confronted Libya. Not the least of these is the task 
of fostering amongst the population a sense of national 
identity and unity The loyalties of the Muslim Arabs, 
amongst whom the traditional outlook and habits of the 
past are very strong are still given to the village and the 
tribe rather than the new federal state Poor communica- 
tions and the great spaces of desert land together with a 
lack of the trained personnel indispensable for the estab- 
lishment of a stable and efficient modem administration 
which shall itself be a visible embodiment of the ideal of 
service to the new state axe obstacles to the development 
of a true national sentiment which will require long years 
r/. aS.'inA thais. skauanAuss Pcudacwi twrelwsa. vre shill, 
strong Cyrenaica, which embraces about one quarter of 
the total population, resisted Italian domination in the 
penod 19U-37 at considerable cost to itself Since the 
Sanusi religious order was the mam force directing the 
population of nomads and semi-nomads against Italian 
rule, it was inevitable that in Cyrenaica not only rehgious 
but also political loyalty should become focused on the 
family of the present King In Tnpolitama. however, 
which contains about two- thirds o! the total population, 
local loyalties were not concentrated in such a channel and 
there was a considerable degTee of co-operation with the 
Ita li ans Antipathies between these two provinces have 
had a marked influence on the course of internal events 
since 1951 

The first elections for the Federal Chamber of Deputies 
were held on February 19th, 1952. 35 out of a total of 55 
seats being allotted to Tnpohtama 15 to Cyrenaica and 5 
to the Fezzan The Party of Independence which supported 
the Constitution obtained 46 of the 55 seats, but in Tripoli 
itself and the immediate neighbourhood 7 seats fell to the 
National Congress Party of Tnpohtama, whose leader, 
al-Sa’dawi opposed the federal principle and advocated 
the formation of a unitary state with legislative represen- 
tation distributed according to population, a procedure 
which would ensure to Tnpohtama a great preponderance 
in the new state Violent disorders broke out in Tripoli on 
February 20th 21st and led to the outlawing of the 
National Confess Party and the deportation of its leader 
al Sa’dawi This did not mean the end of friction m 
Tnpohtama In September 1952 a Fundamental Law 
created for that province a Legislative Council of 40 
members {30 to be elected and 10 to be nominated by the 
King) The first elections were held in March 1953 In 
January 1954 the King was led to dissolve the Legislative 
Council of Tnpolitama on the ground of its failure to co- 
operate with the Federal Government Moreover, there 
had been sharp differences of opinion between the King 
and the Federal Prime Minister himself a Tripoktaman, 
who had tendered his resignation in September 1953 but 
had remained in office In February 1954 the King accepted 
the Minister s resignation In April a short lived Cabinet 
was replaced by one of a more stable nature 

Grave financial and economic problems also awaited 
solution. About fio per cent of the population of Libya 
were engaged in agriculture, but owing to the low rainfall, 
the hot desert winds and primitive farming methods the 
average yield is small There were no important mineral 
resources and only a few industries, most of them in 
Italian hands Since 1945 exports had sufficed to meet 
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only about 50 per cent of the cost of imports, most of 
which had been in the form of consumer goods needed to 
maintain the already low standards of hfe, and not of 
capital equipment and machinery. Income from foreign 
military establishments had been estimated as being 50 per 
cent above the total value of exports. Drought in Cyrenaica 
(1952) and Tripolitania (1953) has meant a diminished 
yield of olives, citrus, cereals and the like, and caused a 
sharp fall in the livestock of the new state. Moreover, tho 
world market prices for esparto grass, a main export from 
Libya, declined rapidly in 1953: while by that year the 
stores of war-time scrap, hitherto an important source of 
revenue, were almost exhausted. The financial situation 
was reflected in the fact that during the first budgetary 
period of the new realm, i.c., April 1952-March 1953, 
Cyrenaica alone spent /i million more than it could 
provide from its own revenues and its share of foreign 
aid. 

Efforts were undertaken, with Western technical aid, 
to increase the economic resources of Libya, e.g., to im- 
prove irrigation and initiate schemes for water catch- 
ments. to extend re-afforestation, to teach better methods 
of farming, and to explore the possibilities of extending 
industries which could process local products and raw 
materials such as edible oils, fruits, vegetables, fish, etc. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Since 1951 there have been important developments in 
the sphere of foreign relations. The first of these was the 
admission of Libya to the Arab League in March 1953, an 
event which underlines the social, historical and cultural 
links that bind Libya to the Arab lands. The second 
development reflects the economic difficulties of the new 
state and the close relations which exist with the West. In 
July 1953 Libya concluded with Great Britain a treaty 
for a period of 20 years. The United Kingdom, in return 
for permission to maintain military and air bases in Libya, 
undertook to grant to the new state an annual sum of 
£1 million which is to be expended on economic improve- 
ments, and a further annual sum of £2, 750,000 destined to 
meet Libya’s budgetary deficits. The financial obligations 
embodied in the treaty will be subject to review after each 
period of five years. 

Since the summer of 1953, Libya has done much to 
extend her relations with the western powers. In September 
1954 a number of air bases were granted to the United 
States of America in return for economic and financial aid 
amounting to some 40 million dollars payable over a period 
of twenty years. It was later announced that the United 
States had decided to give increased assistance to Libya, 
subsidies to the sum of 9 million dollars being envisaged for 
1956, and of 11 million dollars for 1957. Great Britain, in 
July 1956, undertook to train and equip an Arab legion on 
behalf of the Libyan Government. Libya’s request to be 
admitted as a member of the United Nations was approved 
in December 1955 and in this same year France agreed to 
withdraw the troops which she had hitherto maintained in 
the Fezzan. In regard to the Communist world the Libyan 
attitude has been more reserved. A Soviet ambassador 
indeed began his duties at Tripoli in January’ 1955, but an 
offer of Russian economic help was rejected in March 1956. 

At home a certain degree of tension was visible during 
the first months of 1954, when the Legislative Council of 
Tripolitania had to be dissolved because of its failure to 
co-operate with the administration. At the close of 1954 a 
sharp crisis occurred in the affairs of the ruling house, the 
King being compelled to declare a state of emergency in 
Cyrenaica and to banish seven members of his family to the 
south Libyan desert. On October 20th a royal decree 


defined the line of succession to the throne as b ' 
restricted to the King, the Queen and their descendants^ 

In the winter of 1955/56, Libya granted concessions for 
oil exploration to several American companies. A Libvan 
university was opened at Benghazi in January meg Lj 
a national bank in the following April. The critical problem 
for Libya, a kingdom which suffered each year from a larw 
budgetary deficit, was to ensure that enough funds from 

abroad should be available to meet the normal expenses of 

government, to pay for much-needed technical aid and to 
sustain the proposed programme of internal improvement. 

During 1956 Libya negotiated with several European 
states, seeking either to amend former, or to conclude new 
agreements. There were reports in December 1956 and 
again in April of the next year that the Libyan Govern- 
ment would approach Great Britain with a request for a 
favourable revision of the Anglo-Libyan treaty of 1953. in 
November 1956 France ratified the pact of friendship that 
she had made with Libya at the end of 1955. This agree- 
ment provided for the withdrawal of some 400-500 French 
troops from the Fezzan, for a number of minor adjustments 
in favour of Libya along the frontier with Algeria and for 
certain concessions to France in regard to the use of air- 
fields. In October 1956 Libya signed with Italy an agree- 
ment resolving financial problems which had arisen as a 
result of Libya’s attainment of independence. Italy under- 
took to pay Libya £L.i, 000,000 within three months and 
to provide, over a period of tliree years, credit to Libya of 
£L,i, 750,000 for the purchase of Italian goods. 

In May 1956 Libya concluded a trade and payments 
pact with Egypt, arranging the exchange of Libyan cattle 
for Egyptian food-stuffs. Provision was also made for the 
establishment of a joint Chamber of Commerce. At the 
time of the Suez crisis Libya was obliged, however, to ask 
the Egyptian military attachd to leave on the grounds that 
he was engaged in "harmful activities". Libya signed a 
treaty of friendship noth Tunisia in January’ 1957; this 
treaty envisaged collaboration between the two states in 
matters of a cultural and economic nature. 


In November 1957 the Turkish Republic made over to 
Libya military’ equipment to the amount of 5$ million 
dollars. There hacl already been reports of the possibility 
of Turkish military assistance on the occasion of the visit 
of the Prime Minister of Turkey’ to Tripoli in January 
1957. Also in November, the United States placed at the 
disposal of Libya arms to the value of 15 million dollars. 
Libya also received consignments of arms during this same 
period from Egypt (October 1957) and from Iraq (January 
1953 )- 

It was reported in March 1958 that the U.S.S.R. would 
be willing to assist Liby’a with the building of two hospitals 
under a 2,Soo,ooo-dollar aid programme designed to in- 
clude the training of Libyan health workers at Soviet 
universities. 


The President of the Turkish Republic, Celal Bayar, 
paid a state visit to Tripoli in February 1958- 
there were discussions between representatives of Libya 
and Ghana about the establishment of a communications 
network between their two countries. The Pome Minister 
of Libya, ’Abd al -Majid Kubar, who had taken office w 
May 1957 ° n the resignation of his predecessor, Mustafa 1 on 
Halim, went to London at the end of April 195S in . er ■ 
discuss the financial assistance that would be 8 ivea 
Libym during the five y’cars 1958-63 under the terms 0 
Anglo-Libyan agreement signed in 1953- H e announce 
the Libyan Parliament in May 195S that in the nve-y 
period ending on April 1st, 1963. Great Britain 
provide subsidies to the amount of £ 3 ,- 5 °j 000 P, er . a J 
would make available light arms and equipment to 5- 
Libyan troops and would also continue the program 
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tree military training He also stated that the British 
Government would no longer gt\ e £i million per annum to 
the Libyan Development Agency, as it had done since 
1 953 and that the United States intended to contribute to 
the Agency 5 5 million dollars dnnng the next five years 

In September J9jS Libya became a member cl the 
International Monetary Fund and of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development Official 
sources stated in May 1959 that Libya would henceforward 
receive financial aid from the United States not through 
the various aid organirations of the United States but 
directly iron the United States Government In June 
1959 the U S Development Loan Fund made available 
to Laban 5 million dollars for electric power generation 
and transmission facilities designed to serve Tripoli and 
the surrounding region During the course of 1958 and 1959 
a number of discoveries of oil were made in various areas of 
Libya. 

In August i960 the Libyan Government announced that 
the U S A had agreed to pay to 000 000 dollars per annum 
for the cse of military bases in Libya An agreement for 
technical and economic co-operation was signed at Tripoli 
on July 8th, i960, between Libya and the German Tederal 
Government German experts were to be sent to Libya in 
order to advise on nutters connected 'nth agriculture, 
irrigation and fisheries, with health services, with training 
facilities In mechanical and electrical engineering ana 
with the development of tourism On August jth, 1961. it 
was stated at Bonn that the GermanJFederal Government 
would grant to Libya a long teron loan amounting in value 
to over £3,000,000 for agricultural and Industrial projects 


OIL DISCOVERIES 


Oil, and the search for new oil resources, lud become 
one of the mam interests of the Libyan government By 
the end of 1959 some fifteen companies held oil concessions 
m Libya. An oilfield at Zclten fn Cyrmaica was discovered 
in June 1939 Before the year was out. si* productive 
well* had been found in Tnpofitaiua four in Cyrraaica and 
one in the Fezzan On May 24th, i960, the Libyan govern- 
ment promulgated a law establishing a Council of Develop- 
ment (Mailis al-I infix) to examine the natural resources of 
Libya and to consider projects and policies of an economic 
and social character By the beginning of July i960 there 
were thirty five oil wells in production, yielding altogether 
a little less than 93 000 bands of oil per day The develop- 
ment of the oilfields is dealt with in greater detail in the 
Economic Survey which follows this history. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment made public in July i960 a general report on the 
Libyan economy This report expressed the view that oil 
discoveries would not suffice, at least in the immediate 
future, to solve the basic economic problems of Libya 
f-o large yield of revenues from oil could bo foreseen within 
the next five years Agriculture was of vita! importance, 
out the lack of water set great obstacles in the path of 
Improvement, indeed, of the entire Libyan territories 
perhaps only about 10 per cent could be regarded a* 
cultivable Fishing and tounam. if suilabty fostered, might 
h® able to make an appreciable contribution towards the 
»»eds of the Libyan people (estimated as being 33 per cent 
urban, 40 per cent rural and 23 per cent nomadic in their 
mode of hfe) 


In August 1964 Bntuh Petroleum discovered large ol 
in «**»«» Ubya not far from the Egyptiar 
jronbtr and stated that a pipeline would be built ti 
cotauie for the exploitation of this f eld The Es^o Libyi 
corporation confirmed in November that it intended tc 
llouei action plant at Mona Brega Decern 
her 1964 witnessed the opening of a pipeline from tho llofn 


oilfield to a new loading terminal at Ras Lanuf on the 
Gulf of Strte Od production showed a tremendous in- 
crease in the 1961-66 period, with exports rising from 
8 million tons m 1962 to over 70 million in 1966 Libyan 
oil has an unusually low sulphur content, which makes it 
especially suitable for internal combustion engines as less 
waste pnxlacts remain after combustion Most of the oil 
revenues have been devoted to education, health and 
communications projects since 1964. in which sphere 
Libya’s facilities has e been completely transformed. 

GOVERNMENT CHANGES 

A general election was held fn Libya on January 17th, 
i960 Most of the 55 scats were contested but there was 
no party system in operation The election was fought 
mainly on a personal basis. Secret baltottiflg. limited in 
earlier elutions to the urban areas was now extended to 
the rural districts The Prime Munster and the other 
member* of his Cabinet retained their seats A number of 
ministerial changes were made bowcx er. In F ebruaty 1969 

In October i960 the Libyan Chamber of Deputies 
cancelled a goaernment undertaking to pay £4,000 000 (in 
the place ol an original estimate of £1,990000) to the 
company engaged in the construction ol the Ferrari Road, 
The Prune Minister. "Abd ol Majid Iiubar, failed to win a 
vole ol confidence and therefore resigned from his office A 
new cabinet was formed under the leadership of Muhammad 
Lm Othman &! Said The administration of Muhammad 
bin Othman was itself recast in May 1961. Decrees issued 
by King Idris fed to the creation of new ministries for 
Industry and for Petroleum Affairs Tho cabinet was 
increased from fourteen to fifteen members ift consequence 
of the ministerial resignations and appointments made at 
this time 

There were some more Cabinet changes in the Libyan 
Goscrnroeni during January 1962, further adjustment* 
came about In October of the same year when by royal 
decree, the Government beaded by Muhammad bin 
Othman was reshaped, involving four changes of portfolio 
and the creation of one new portfolio A further mhufile in 
March 1965 wa* followed on March aoth by the appoint- 
ment of a new Cabinet under the Premiership of Dr 
Mohleddlne Feklnl, ambassador to tho US A . in which 
only four Ministers were retained 

In November 1962 Libya signed with Morocco a pact of 
friendship and co-operation wluch covered economic 
affairs, education, health and communications. Specific 
agreements designed to give practical implementation to 
this pact and to promote economic, cultural and social co- 
operation between the two countries were Concluded on 
December 23th. 1962, in the course of a visit to Libya by a 
Moroccan delegation led by the Foreign Minister 

The Libyan Jrinlster of Defence visited London in July 
1962 Mr Heath the Lord IVivy Seal announced 00 
November 23rd. 1962. that th<* British Government In- 
tended to send to Libya two minesweeper* which would 
form the nucleus of a Libyan Navy A llritlsh naval 
mLuion was to go to Libya In order to help with the project 
It was further stated that a number of Libyan officer* 
would receive training in Britain nt the expense ol the 
British Government 


A UNITARY REALM 

Dr Telciftl stated in April 1963 that Ms government 
intended to introduce legislation designed to transform 
Libya from a federal into a unitary state — a change which 
would mean increased efficiency and considerable economies 
la administration On April 13th the Prime Minister pre- 
rented to the Chamber of Deputies & Bill which contained a 
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number of important reforms: (i) the franchise was to be 
granted to women; (2) Libya would have (as before) a 
bicameral parliamentary system, but henceforward the 
King was to nominate all the 24 members of the Senate 
(heretofore half nominated and half elected); (3) the King- 
dom of Libya would cease to be a federal state comprising 
three provinces (Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Fezzan), 
becoming instead a unitary realm divided into ten admini- 
strative areas; (4) the administrative councils established 
in each of the three provinces were to be abolished, the 
exercise of executive power residing now in the Council of 
Ministers. Libya became a unitary state by royal proclama- 
tion on April 27th, 1963. Each of the ten new administrative 
areas was to come under the control of a government- 
appointed administrator, aided by local advisory councils 
for matters relatingto health, labour, education, agriculture 
and communications. 

LIBYA AND AFRICA 

A conference of African Heads of Government met at 
Addis Ababa in May 1963. As a consequence of decisions 
taken at the conference Libya closed her air and sea ports 
to Portuguese and South African aircraft and ships. Dr. 
Felcini paid an official visit to Algeria in August 1963* A 
joint communique issued on August 28th made it known 
that Libya and Algeria had agreed to enter into a pact of 
friendship and co-operation. It was reported in October 
1963 that a Libyan mission was to visit factories at Milan 
and Turin devoted to the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery, and also to make a lour of Italian land re- 
clamation schemes. One aim of the mission would be to 
explore the possibilities of Italian assistance with reclama- 
tion projects envisaged in the Libyan 19G3-6S development 
plan. A Franco-Libyan agreement of 1955 had allowed 
France to retain in Libya certain mil i tan,' facilities — 
notably in the field of communications — for the defence of 
her African territories. The future of this agreement was 
raised by Dr. Fckini in November 1963. He expressed the 
view that the recently acquired independence (1960) of 
Libya's southern neighbours, Niger and Chad, rendered 
the agreement obsolete and he thought that the whole 
matter should be considered anew. 

On January 22nd, 1964, Dr. Felcini resigned his office of 
Prime Minister after student demonstrations at Benghazi 
and Tripoli. The new Prime Minister was Mahmud Mun- 
tasser, hitherto Minister of Justice. On February 22nd 
President Nasser of Egypt had called for the closing of the 
British and American bases in Libya. The Libyan Govern- 
ment issued a statement on February 23rd to the effect 
that it did not propose to renew or extend its military' 
agreements with Great Britain and the United States and 
that it supported the other governments of the Arab 
world in the resistance to imperialism. Mr. Muntasser 
stated on March qth that he had asked Great Britain and 
the United States to enter into negotiations over the 
future of their Libyan bases. He amplified this statement 
on March 16th, when he defined the aim of his government 
as the termination of the existing agreements with Great 
Britain and the United States and the fixing of a date for 
the evacuation of the bases in Libya. The Chamber of 
Deputies now passed a resolution calling for the achieve- 
ment ol this aim and providing that, if negotiations were 
unsuccessful, the Chamber would pass legislation to 
abrogate the treaties and close the bases. The Anglo- 
Libyan treaty of 1953 was due to expire in 1973. Under the 
treaty Great Britain maintained a Royal Air Force staging 
post near Tobruk, an Air Force detachment at Idris airport 
in Tripoli and Army District Headquarters at Tripoli and 
Benghazi. The American-Libyan agreement of 1954 v ' as to 
expire in 1971. Near Tripoli was situated the largest 
American air-base outside the United States. Under the 


treaties Libya had received large amounts of financial 
economic and military’ aid from the United States and f 
Great Britain. Libyan dependence on such aid ha 
diminished, however, as a result of the swift develmJ?* 
of the oil fields, which provided the state with incraJn 
revenues. It was reported in June 1964 that Great Brita 
had offered to withdraw from her military positionTin 
Tripolitania, the western region of the Kingdom. “ 

At a conference of Economic Ministers held in Tunis n 
August 3oth-September 1st 1964 Algeria, Morocco 
Tunisia and Libya signed an agreement statin" thek 
readiness in principle to create a system of special re 
lationships amongst themselves in the field of trad- 
exchanges. economic co-operation and the harmonization 
of tariff policies. During the course of a subseqnent 
conference held at Tangier in November 1964 it was 
decided to establish between the four states a joint and 
permanent consultative committee which would serve to 
harmonize in general the development plans envisaged 
by the participating governments. The Committee could 
have an administrative secretariat and a number of 
specialized commissions. It was also resolved to create 
an industrial studies centre with a permanent head- 
quarters at Tripoli. The centre was intended to co-ordinate 
the industrialization projects of the member states. 

The Ministers for Economic Affairs of the four Maghreb 
powers (Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya) held a conference 
at Tripoli on May 25th to 27th, 1965. A protocol was 
signed for the co-ordination of policies in the export 
field, under which an export office was to be established at 
Algiers. Other projects envisaged at the conference 
concerned telecommunications, an industrial studies 
centre at Tripoli and the development of steel production. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

At elections for the Libyan Parliament held in October 

1964 moderate candidates won most of the 103 seats. 
Women received the right to vote in this election. King 
Idris dissolved the Parliament, however, on February 13th 

1965 as the result of complaints about irregularities in 
the election procedure of October 19G4. 

The Prime Minister, Mahmud Muntasser, resigned 
from office for reasons of health on 21st March, 1965, to 
be succeeded by Husayn Maziq, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. A new election for Parliament was held on May 
Stli, 19G5, over two hundred candidates contesting the 
91 scats, 10 members being returned unopposed. 

The withdrawal of the British troops stationed in 
Tripolitania took place in February and March, 19 ®- 
Britain retained certain facilities at Idris airport near 
Tripoli, small detachments at Benghazi, Tobruk and the 
R.A.F. staging post of El Adcm, to the south of Tobruk. 
Discussions on the eventual withdrawal of the remaining 
British and American forces stationed in Libya were 
initiated in the latter part of 1967. 

The outbreak of the six-day Arab-Isracl war in June 
1967 was followed by serious disturbances in Tripoli an 
Benghazi, in which ’port and oil workers and studen s, 
inflamed by' Egyptian propaganda, played a P r0 ° un ,^' 1 , 

part. The British and United States embassies were attach 

and the Jewish minorities were subjected to violence 
persecution which resulted in the greater part of 
emigrating to Italy, Malta and elsewhere. The r - 
Minister, Husayn Maziq, proved unable to contro 
situation and was dismissed by' the King on June - f .- 
Finn measures by' his successor, Abdul Oaair *■ • ■ 
brought a return to order but the antagonisms he a. 
forced him to resign in turn in October. He was sti 
as Prime Minister on October 2Sth by r the Mini 
Justice, Abdul Hamid Bakkush, a Tripoli lawyer. 
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An immediate result ot the Arab-Isracl war in June 1967 
•was a tall m the Libyan output of etude oil by about So 
per cent because of the boycott of oil supplies from Arab 
countries to Britain the United States and Federal 
Germany There was a gradual return to full production in 

the months following the conflict however and the ban on 

the export of Oil was lifted m September The closure of 
the Suer Canal brought about a considerable Increase in 
Libj'a a oil exports and general prosperity although the 
Libyan Government agreed to make annual aid payments 
totalling £10 million to the U A-R and Jordan to alleviate 
the consequences of the war Libya s ml output increased 
by about 50 per cent in iq&3 and the country became 
after only 7} years the second largest producer in the Arab 
world with the great advantage as a supplier to Europe of 
being on the right side ol the Sue* Cana! Another develop- 
ment of importance for the future was the discos ery by 
the Occidental Oil Corporation of immense underground 
water reserves near huira. 

The new Prime Minuter Abdul Hamid BaVkush was 
a progressive Hi* relatively young and well educated 
administration immediately embarked on a programme of 
rapid change seeking to modernise Libya s administration 
reform the civil service and improve the educational 
system. He also sought to provide the armed force* with 
np-to-date equipment and under a contract announced in 
April 1968 the purchase from a British firm of a surface-to- 
air missile defence system costing ^100 million was 
arranged An agreement to buy British heavy arms 
notably the advanced Chieftain tanks followed in spring 
1969 In September 196S however Mr Bakkush was 
replaced a* premier by ll am* el Qarfdafi the pace of his 
reforms having apparently alienated some conservative 
elements Both ministries enjoyed close relationship* with, 
the Western countries but played little part in Arab 
politics 


THE I B89 COUP 

On September i*t i960 a mil tary coup was staged in 
Tripoli whilst the King was in Turkey for medical treat 
ment Within a few days the new regime gamed complete 
control ol the entire country The coup was remarkable for 
the absence of any opposition relatively few arrests 
virtually no fighting nnd no d-aths at all being reported 
The * Revolutionary Command Council |R,C C ) initially 
remained anonymous but w as soon revealed os a group of 
young army officer* the leader Muammar Gaddafi being 
only 37 The aged King refused to abdicate but accepted 
exile in Egypt when it became obvious that the revo- 
lution had been completely accepted by bis people The 
B-C C. %*-*, ywot.tA wspccA tea Va* ■mews.-rob wni 

declared that he would be allowed to rctnm to Liby a ns a 
private citizen whenev er he wished However considerable 
evidence of corruption within the royal administration 
was uncovered and a substantial number of royal adviser* 
were arrested or obliged to leave the country 
The provisional constitution announced in November 
stated that supteme power would remain in the hand* of 
the KCC. which appoints the cabinet there was no 
mention of any futcre general election or of a National 
Assembly and the roy al ban on political parties continued 
A largely endian cabinet was appointed under closo 
military supervision. The Ministers of Defence and of the 
Interior were accused of organizing an abortive counter 
revolution in December and were tried and sentenced in 
197® In January Col Gaddafi himself became Prune 
Minister and several of his colleagues also joined the 


The principal force underlying the regime a policies has 
undoubtedly been the professed one ol Arab nationalism 


Internally this has led to the strict enforcement of the roV*| 
law requiring businesses operating in Libya to bo controlled 
by Libyans — banks have been particularly affected by t !>** 
but oil companies are not at present covered by this l? w 
The remaining British military establishment in Llby® 
requested to leave as Soon as possible was finally' removed 
}n March 1970 and the much larger U S presence at 
AVheclus Field followed suit in June Most of the European 
and American managers teachers technicians and doctors 
have been replaced by Arabs with equivalent trauuPS 
mainly from Lgypt English translations disappeared from 
street sign* official stationery and publications and m°st 
hoardings the use ot Arabic alone being permitted suhs 
larly the Islamic prohibitions on alcoholic dnnks and 
certain Western clothe* were officially revived In July 
1970 the property of all Jews and Italians still living u* 
Libya— some 25 000 people — was sequestrated by the 
government and both communities were encouraged to 
leave without delay some Jews were however offered 
compensation in government bonds With regard to the 
Italians Col Gaddafi said the Liby an people are receiving 
hack the property usurped by the Fascists ivho came to 
Impose their tyranny’ In the same month the three main 
0 1 marketing companies — Shell Esso and an EMI sob- 
sidiary — had their distribution facilities nationalized 

Another anti government plot was reported crushed in 
July 1970 In the autumn two ministers resigned and there 
were signs of n power struggle developing in the Revo- 
lutionary Command Council The internal dissension 
apparently increased in the first part of 1970 over the 
proposed federation with the U A R Syria and Sudan 
and over President Gaddafi s promises of a constitution 
and political institutions including an elected president 
A step towards introducing these was the announcement 
in June 1971 that an Arab Socialist Union was to be 
created as the states sole party Such a development 
would also presumably assist integration with the U A R 
and Sudan 

In April *971 the negotiations with the oil companies 
operating in Libya which had begun soon after the 19*9 
coup finally ended in a new five year agreement raising 
the total posted pnee for Libyan crude to $3 4i7 per 
barrel In the last stage of the negotiations conducted in 
Tripoli the Libyan Government also represented th® 
interests of the Algerian Iraqi and Saudi Arabian Govern 
dents Threats of an embargo on the export of crude oil 
were used as a lever in the negotiations 


FOREIGN POLICY AFTER THE COUP 

The new rcgimo almost immediately received rec°S 
mtion — indeed acclaim— from Che radical Arab countries 
and the USSR and the rest of the world also granted 
recognition within a few days A* would be expected from 
the Arab nationalist inspiration behind the revolution the 
monarchy 6 dose ties with the Western powers were 
abandoned in favour of closo relations with Egypt in 
particular this friendship became the basis of an important 
triple alliance announced late in 1969 the Sudan being the 
third member The alliance was intended to develop b°th 
politically — as a strong bulwark against Israel on tho West 
and economically in that the economies of the three 
countries complement each other to a considerable extent 
However when a federation agreement was signed in 
April 1971 it was Sym winch became the third member 
Sudan hopes to join the federation later when her domestic 
situation n more favourable Tripoli has also adopted a 
militant position on the Palestine question ftnd this 
created some diplomatic problems regard mg arms contracts 

The royal government a contract to buy a British, nussd® 
defence system implicitly aimed against Egypt was duly 
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cancelled; fulfilment of another major British contract, for 
the advanced Chieftain tanks, was delayed by Britain, 
which feared that the tanks might reach the Palestine 
front. Colonel Gaddafi's government has itself ordered over 
xoo French Mirage jet fighters. When delivered these jets 
will enormously increase the size and striking power of the 
small Libyan Air Force, which has no pilots capable of 
flying such advanced aircraft. Hence there were widespread 
fears in the West that Egyptian pilots would fly the 
Mirages, which might then be used to escalate the campaign 
against Israel. Deliveries of Soviet tanks were reported in 
the summer of 1970. 

Within the Arab world, the coup appeared to have re- 
orientated Libya away from the Maghreb towards the 
Middle East; in the summer of 1970 Libya withdrew from 
the Maghreb Permanent Consultative Committee. There 
was also little evidence of any closer relationship with the 
communist powers. China was recognized in June 1971, 
and the U.S.S.R. has been given due credit for its Middle 
East policies. But communism is regarded in Libya as a 
"foreign” ideology, antipathetic to more "progressive” 
Arab socialism (as in Sudan). Hence in July 1971 Gaddafi 
was ready to help President Nemery of Sudan to regain 
power after a coup led by communists had ousted him. A 
regular BOAC flight from London to Khartoum was forced 
down over Libya and two leaders of the coup, one of whom, 
Maj. al-Nur, was travelling back to become head of state, 
were taken from the plane and handed over to Sudan, 


where they were almost immediately executed bv th 
restored regime. * ttle 

Although in July 1970 the Libyan Government followed 
the U.A.R. in accepting the American proposals fo- a 
cease-fire with Israel, it has continued its militant state 
ments on the Middle East problem. President Gaddafi has 
stated that a peaceful solution is impossible, and has mor 
recently, rejected the UN Security Council resolution on 
which the Rogers initiative was based. During the fightine 
between Palestine guerrillas and the Jordanian army in 
September, Libya redirected its financial aid from the 
government to the guerrillas and broke off diplomatic 
relations with Hussein’s government. It also criticized the 
failure of the Iraqi troops stationed in Jordan to assist the 
guerrillas. But Libyan threats to intervene in Jordan on 
the guerrilla's behalf have proved empty, and the con- 
ference of heads of state Gaddafi called at the end of July 
1971 to discuss the Jordanian Government’s final assault 
on the commando bases only issued more threats. 

Relations with Tunisia improved in the last half of 1970 
after initial concern in Tunis in 1969 at the radical leanings 
of the new Libyan regime, and President Gaddafi headed 
a delegation which visited Tunisia in February 1971. 
Relations with Morocco were severed in July 1971 after 
the Libyan Government prematurely gave its support to 
an attempt to overthrow King Hassan which had failed 
within twenty-four hours. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


In some respects the economy of Libya is unique among 
the countries of the Middle East. In most of the Arab 
countries which have achieved their independence since 
the end of World War II, the basis for some kind of 
economic viability already existed — in the Sudan, for 
instance, or even in the Levant states. But the three 
provinces of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the Fezzan (now 
officially known as the Western, Eastern and Southern 
provinces respectively), which were welded together in 
1951 to make the United Kingdom of Libya had never 
formed an economic unit. Moreover, their economic life, 
in the twentieth century at any rate, had largely if not 
entirely been dependent upon help from abroad — from the 
Italian colonisers between the wars, and from the British 
and their allies after 1943. In the 1950s, per caput income 
was less than /L18 and agriculture was the basis of the 
economy, employing 80-90 per cent of the population. It 
also formed the bulk of exports (together with scrap metal 
salvaged from World War II wreckage). But even in the 
pre-oil record export year of 1957, exports only reached 
/L14.8 million while non-oil sector imports totalled /L21.3 
million. In the same year, domestic revenue only covered 
/L9.6 million of the government’s ordinary and develop- 
ment expenditure of /L17 million. The deficits in trade 
and government expenditure were covered by foreign aid, 
oil company exploration activities and the expenditure of 
foreign (U.S.A. and U.K.) military bases. The discovery 
of oil has transformed the economy. Between 1962 and 
1968, national income increased by 344 per cent from 
/Li 3 1 million to /L798 million and gross national product 
increased by 458 per cent from /L163 million to /L909 
million. The deciding factor was the increase in the value 
of oil exports during the period — by 835 per cent; exports 
accounted for 51 per cent of gross domestic product 
(G.D.P.) in 1968. 

The structure of G.D.P. has also been profoundly 
affected by the advent of oil and in some ways has been 


distorted by it so that while other sectors have grown 
absolutely, their importance has declined relatively. As a 
whole, G.D.P. (at constant prices and factor cost) increased 
by 365 per cent between 1962 and 1968. The value of 
agriculture grew by almost 30 per cent, wholesale and retail 
trade increased by 231 per cent, construction by 385 per 
cent, manufacturing by 90 per cent and ownership of 
dwellings by 29 per cent. At the same time, the value of 
mining and quarrying decreased from 9 to 3 per cent of 
G.D.P., trade from 9 to 6 per cent, transport and com- 
munication from 6 to 3 per cent, manufacturing from 6 to 
2 per cent, and ownership of dwellings from 17 to 5 P er 
cent; only the value of construction actively maintained 
its share of G.D.P. at 7 per cent. The share of mining 
increased from 28 to 61 per cent of G.D.P. In foreign trade 
99.9 per cent of exports are petroleum and products and 
a healthy trade surplus is being maintained. Tins surplus 
was /L532.6 million in 1969. Government ordinary and 
development allocations have grown enormously and for 
1971-72 have been set at /L501 million. Since the 1909 
revolution, the direction of the economy has been re- 
channelled somewhat with the advent of increasing stat 
intervention, termed by President Qadhafi as Iskjm 
socialism”. The government has at least a 51 per cent sna 
in a number of sectors including banking and lnsuranc, 
public transport, some sections of the construction industry 
and some manufacturing concerns. There is also a s 
petroleum company, LINCO. At present, however, a 
production is in private hands but rigorously °)( ersee A 
the Ministry of Petroleum. Until the country s oil res 
began to be exploited not more than 25 per cen 
population lived in the towns. This is no longer r ” ’. 
the drift to the towns has caused a serious P 
Something like half of the rest of the popula 
settled in rural communities, and the other hal 
nomads, who follow a pastoral mode of kfe. - 

provinces are the smallest, but they include inp - 
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is the business capital of Libya the population of the 
Tripoli district being 379 925 in 1964 The main town of 
Cyrenaica is Benghazi the population of the Benghazi 
district in 1964 being 278 826 but Cyrenaica is m area 
three times the sue of Tupohtama. The Fertan. is about 
twice as large as Tnpohtarua and its chief town is Selma. 
The overwhelming majority of the population of Libya is 
Arab or Berber by race with Negroid races predominating 
m the Fexzan In Tnpohtarua thete were 35 000 Italians 

but their number has recently been much reduced The only 

cither important settled minonties are the Maltese in 
Tnpoli and a Greek community in Tnp°U and Benghazi 
The Jewish community in Libya once of some importance 
has diminished rapidly in number and. importance during 
recent yean The population is growing rapidly and is 
estimated to have increased between the census of 1964 
and the middle of 1968 by nearly a quarter of a million the 
UN estimate of the latter date being 1 803 000 


AGRICULTURE 

Unfit the discovery of oil the basis of the Libyan 
economy was agriculture However the oil industry gives 
direct employment to no more than a small fraction of the 
population so although the prosperity brought by oil has 
attracted many people to the towns agriculture is still of 
some importance In J95X Mr John Lmdberg examining 
Libya s economic position for the United Nations Tech 
meal Assistance Administration asserted that at least 
80 per cent of the population was employed in agn 
culture Agriculture in Libya was then earned out 
by primitive and traditional methods The Bntish 
1925 Overuas Economic Survey of Libya for Instance 
said that it is a common sight to see Arabs ploughing 
by means of a camel dragging a pointed stick through 
the ground or threshing by means of bullocks or donkeys 
treading a circular path over a heap of barley or wheat 
It is true that during the Italian colonisation an effort 
was made to develop the country bv modern methods 
through settlers heavily subsidised by the Italian Govern- 
ment But these more advanced techniques were employed 
in a very small part ol the country only and had little 
effect on the agricultural production of the country as a 
whole By i960 almost 70 per cent of the population lived 
on farms 


It was estimated in the United Nations survey mentioned 
above that nut of the total area of the country, namely 
1 759 000 square km , no more than about 142 000 square 
km. or about B per cent ol the whole was cultivable Tri 
politawa possesses about 101 ooo square Inn of the 
cultivable area and Cyrenaica about 39 000 square km. 
m the Fe«an there is no more than 16 300 hectares of 
irrigated gardens in the oases and perhaps 740 000 hectares 
o( date palms This however is far from being the whole 
story forofthecultivableareainTnpoIitamaand Cjrcenaica 
something like 80 per cent is used lor gra2mg so that the 
area available for agriculture proper Is comparatively 
small The area under irrigation has increased steadily 
and has reached about 501 000 hectares according to a 
1968 United Nations estimate The present government 
is bow sponsoring several land reclamation and irrigation 
Projects including the Kufra project to irrigate 10 00a 
hectares and the Tawurgha project to reclaim 3 000 
Hectares In mid 1970 all Italian owned land aud property 
in Libya including 37 000 hectares of cultivated land was 
confiscated and plans were made to distribute the expro- 
priated lands to Libyan fanners with government credits 
aor seed fertilisers and machinery In addition the govern 
ment is undertaking a major road building effort to include 
a 4»o kilometres of new rural roads and 1 200 kilometres 
ol new highways 


A census of agriculture earned in i960 by the Mimsjjy 
of National Economy and published in 1963 B ave 
area sown to cereals in i960 a3 about 18 000 squAte 
km But the area sown in a given year depends targ'jy 
on the amount and the timing of the rainfA 51 
Animal husbandry has therefore been the basis of fax 111 
Ing in Libya, According to the census of agiicultd re 
there were in i960 some 2 509000 sheep and 1 391 c> °? 
goats in the country The sheep are mainly of the 
tailed Batbary type like the goats they are used >°* 
meat milk and wool The i960 census gave the number' 01 
cattle as 223 000 They were used principally for draught 
and transport like the donkeys and camels of vvb'^h 
there were 510 000 la X960 Official estimates for i<>°7 
show a marked fall In all classes of livestock. All in #“* 
livestock has been the most Important single source of 
income to the farmers Of tbo cereal crops barl c y 
which is the staple diet ol the Arabs b far and aW a y 
the most important while wheat was grown ext cn 
sively by the Italian settlers in Tripoli tan 1a Product 100 
fluctuates widely with the rainfall In the drought 
1947 for instance the country 8 production of barley t'Hd 
wheat was 22 000 and 6 000 tons respectively and substAn 
rial imports were needed whereas two years later bai«y 
production was 177 000 tons and that of wheat nea J ly 
1 8 000 tons The i960 census of agnculture gave the F ro " 
duction of bailey throughout the country in that year as 
about 233 000 tons of wheat as about 68 000 tons "J 
1968 production of barley was about 98 000 tons and of 
wheat about 51,000 tons 

Next In value after the barley crop fs that of olives wb 1£ h 
were planted by the Italians in large areas in the coastal 
*trip of Tripolitanfa. The Italians also planted abh“t 
300 000 citrus trees In TripolitanU and Libyan orang«» 
and tangerines have been successfully marketed in the 
United Kingdom. Dates are grown in oases in the T er* ao 
and on the coastal belt and form an important article 
food Other Important food crops are tomatoes alnio»° 9 
castor beans and groundnuts which are grown mainly' 
Tnpolltama production has increased rapidly since ig45 
An Important crop is that of esparto grass (stipa total** 
tiwaj which grows wild in the Jebel It Is used for the 
manufacture of high qualities of paper and bank notes d"d 
was formerly the most Important article of export It ** 
handled by the National Lsparto Development CorpO ra 
tfon of which the government owns 80 per cent of the 
shares It is curious that the plant sitphium which mA d « 
Cyrene famous in antiquity and which is well known fr ora 
Herodotus and from the celebrated Arkesilaos vase 1° 
Pans has not been identified with any certainty 

Much has been done by the government to develop the 
country s agnculture though one of the difficulties With 
which it has to contend is the high degree of fragmentation 
of holdings except In Cyrenaica where holdings aie larB« 
than average All the same mechanisation has begun 
the i960 census of agriculture gave the number of tract 01 * 
in the country as 4 0S0 A mission from the Food and AH 1 ** 
culture Organisation was set up outside Tnpoli shortly 
after the country obtained its independence The miss 100 
carried out a number of experiments oft plant adapt 1 
bdity and fertilisers and similar matters on sheep breeding 
and fruit growing and among other things set up aa 
expenmental plant to process dates This may be of 
importance up to the preseat the quality of Libyan drt 6 * 
baa not been good enough to compete on world markets. 
An agricultural co-operative society was established hi 
1936 to improve farming standards There is a Nation*! 
Agricultural Bank authorized in co operation with the 
Ministry of Agnculture to make loans to farmers at i°w 
rates of Interest 

The growing revenues which the government now denVes 
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from oil have of course enabled it to expand greatly the aid 
given to agriculture. Thus in the budget for 1971-72, the 
allocation to the Ministry of Agriculture was £L"jo million, 
a sum which was a good deal larger than the total value of 
the country’s exports in i960 before oil was exported; and 
the development budget for 1971-72 provided for the 
expenditure of /L50 million on agriculture. Quite apart 
from tliis, new possibilities for agriculture were created 
by the discovery' of water in large quantities during 196S 
at Kufra, in the south east of the country. The discovery 
was made by Occidental Oil, one of the oil companies 
operating in Libya (see below). 

FORESTRY AND FISHING 

Of some importance, too, have been the efforts made by 
the government to deal with the problem of afforestation. 
The north of the country' is supposed at one time to 
have been covered with forests, but the goat and other 
enemies of the trees have reduced the wooded area to a 
negligible figure. The Italians, it is true, attempted to 
encourage reafforestation, but their plantations suffered 
severely in the war, and though the British administration 
planted many trees, there is still much to bo done. In 196S, 
for instance, tho government announced its intention to 
reafforest 5,500 hectares. A promising small-scale 
experiment to stabilise the soil with a synthetic rubber 
spray' and then plantingcucalyptus saplings was undertaken 
successfully' in 1971. Although the Arabs of Libya are 
not a seafaring people, fishing is potentially of importance. 
The off-sliore waters abound in fish, especially tunny and 
sardines. Most of tee fishing is done by Italians, Greeks or 
Maltese, however, and though there are several tunny 
factories it was said by an official British report on Libya's 
economy' that "though catches could easily be increased, 
the local fishermen forcibly oppose any' increase in order to 
keep prices up". The government further hopes by training 
fishermen and by introducing trawlers and modern 
methods of refrigeration to develop a fishing industry. Of 
special importance arc the sponge-beds along the wide 
continental shelf off the Libyan coast. These are exploited 
by' foreign fishermen and divers, mainly Greeks from the 
Dodecanese, and the sponges are generally' sold in Greece 
or exported to Western Europe and the United States by 
Greek merchants. 

OIL 

That oil was present in both Tripolitania and CyTonaica 
had long been suspected, and for several y'cars after Liby-a 
became independent, a large number of the bigger oil 
companies carried out geological surveys of the country'. 
In 1955 a petroleum law came into force setting up a 
petroleum commission, which was empowered to grant 
concessions on the basis that any' profits would be divided 
equally between the government and the operating 
company', and that parts of each concession had to be 
handed back to the government after a given period of 
years. Under this law, still in effect but with amendments, 
concessions were granted to many American companies 
and to British, French and other foreign groups. In i960 
33 firms held concession rights. 

From 1958 onwards, important strikes were made in 
many' areas. By' 1968 Libya had become the fourth largest 
exporter in the world, with a production in that year of 
126 million tons and a revenue from the tax and royalty- 
paid by the companies estimated in the fiscal year 1969-70 
at TL356 million. In 1970 there was a further increase in oil 
production to 166 million tons, and it was estimated that 
govemmpnt revenue for that year would amount to about 
/L554 million. The Libyan authorities expect their revenue 
from oil to reach /LS1S.6 million annually to 1975. since 
the successful conclusion of crude posted price negotiations 
with the oil firms in Tripoli in 1971. 


A government survey published in 1970 covering iq^ 
stated that some 6,395 persons were directly employe!;; 
the oil industry, of whom 2,627 were foreigners During 
the year 1969 there were on the average 23 oil compani-- 
actively operating in the country spending about /1,7- 
million in Libya, of which about /L50 million went on 
transport services and other contractors and about iy 
million in wages. By March 1970 2,558 wells had bee* 
completed, of which only 1,153 were dry. In January io-o 
there were 21 companies producing and exportin'' oil’ 
Total crude oil production in 1970 amounted to 166 million 
tons and natural gas production totalled 713,562,325 cube 
feet. Exports take place from five different ocean’ terminals 
connected to the various fields by pipeline built by the 
five groups which have made the major finds. The pipeline 
sy-stem and the terminals are however available to other 
groups which are producing oil. 

The earliest of the five ocean terminals is that opened 
at Mcrsa Brega in the Gulf of Sirtc in October 1961. The 
pipeline was built to I 3 ir Zellcn, some 200 miles south 
of Benghazi, where Esso Standard (Libya) had found oil 
in 1959. This group also opened a Tefinery at Mersa Brega 
in 1967, and has installed a gas liquefaction plant to 
prepare gas for shipment to Italy and Spain. The second 
terminal to be opened, in 1962, was that at Fas el Sidr, to 
the west of Mcrsa Brega. This was built by* the Oasis 
group, in which originally three American companies, 
Continental Oil, Marathon, and Amerada held equal shares, 
though Amerada sold half of its holdings to Royal-Dutch 
Shell in 1966. Oasis’ original find was at Hofra, from which 
the pipeline runs to the sea at Ras cl Sidr. A third group 
consisting of Mobil and the German firm Gclsenberg also 
found oil near Hofra, but built another pipeline to a 
terminal at Ras Latiuf, just east of Ras el Sidr, which wzs 
opened in 1964. 

The fourth of the terminals to be opened was at Mena cl 
Hariga near Tobruk early in 1967. From Mcrsa elHarigaa 
pipeline some 320 miles long runs to Sarir, near which 
British Petroleum and its American partner, Bunker Hunt, 
had made an important find in 1964, and another two yean 
later. The fifth and latest is at Zuctina, about 150 mils 
south of Benghazi. This was opened in 196S, as the terminal 
for a pipeline about 135 miles long to two fields at Angila 
and Idris. Here an American Company*, Occidental Oil, 
which did not even obtain its concession until carlyin 1#, 
had found oil in large quantities. .‘As already stated there 
arc a number of other companies producing oil besides the 
five major groups mentioned, but of these others the only 
one which up to the end of 1967 was of real importance was 
the Amoscas group, in which two American company, 
Standard of California and Texaco are equal partners. This 
group is producing oil from the Nafoora field, not farfroa 
Angila and has a pipeline connected to the ocean termm 
at lias Lanuf. During the first eleven months of 1 9 9 . 
exports by the Oasis group from Ras el Sidr were - 
largest, at a rate of about 28 million tons a year, folk" 
by* those of Esso from Mcrsa Brega at 27 million on>, 
those by Amoscas, Mobil and Gclsenberg from Ras ul J 
at 23 million tons, those by* Occidental from Zuenm, 
22 million tons, and those by B.P. from Mcrsa cl n <3 


at 1 1 million tons. . . . . 

The growth of the oil industry' has been particular 
rapid since the closing of the Suez Canal m 3967 ' ■ ... 
from North Africa to Western Europe, one of the 3 ^ 

principal centres of consumption, is of course a o , : 
shorter haul than from the Persian Gulf via the y 
Good Hope. All the same, Libya's importance ^ 
exporter has been recognized since 1962, when s ® b n » 
a member of the Organization of Petroleum Exp 
Countries (OPEC); in the autumn of I9 6 5 ^ law 
passed bringing the arrangements under whtc_ -.Cyan 
ducing companies pay tax and royalties to 
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government into line with those m force m the other 
Middle Eastern countries which are members of OPEC. 
Hitherto the price used by the companies to calculate 
the profits on which tax was assessed had been the pnee 
they actually realized on world markets The new law 
Stipulated amongst other things that the price used should 
be the so-called posted price instead wfuch for many years 
had been mnch higher this the operating companies 
eventually accepted Negotiations began m the autumn of 
1969 between the go\ emment and the companies with the 
object of increasing the posted price and came to fruition 
in April 1971 with the signing of the Tripoli agreements 
which raise the base posted price per barrel to 40 per cent 
API Libyan crude to $3 07 with temporary adjustments 
bringing the total posted price per barrel to 53 447 The 
agreement also included anneal incremental price rises 
until 1975 settlement of compan> income tax rates at 
55 per cent (except for Occidental Oil) an assured re- 
investment m exploration secondary rceo\er> or gas 
projects and a guaranteed suppl> of crude to LINOCO 
sufficient for local consumption Libya fs also with seven 
other countries a member of OAFEC the Organization of 
Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
In 1968 a Libyan General Petroleum Company 
LIPETCO was set up by the government to act as its 
instrument for developing the industry being empowered 
to engage m all phases of the industry inside and outside 
Libya by itself or by participation with others Its func- 
tions w ere taken over in 1970 by the Libyan National OU 
Corporation LINOCO The Corporation has already taken 
over the marketing of oil products »n Libya anil has con 
eluded agreements for co-opera bon m exploitabon for oil 
with £ix foreign countries These are ERAP and ENI two 
concerns owned respectively by the Trench and Italian 
governments and Ashland an American oil company A 
similar agreement with another American oil Company 
Chappaqua Od Corporation was cancelled in October 1969 
In 1971 LINOCO awarded contracts for a £L25 million 
refinery at Zawia and for a petrochemical complex rear 
Mena Brega. 


No large manufacturing Industries yet exist Before the 
Italian occupation primitive handicrafts produced simple 
consumer goods for domestic needs The Italians developed 
a few industries concerned with pubtic utilities building 
umber and construction engineering textiles tanning and 
leather but m Cyrenaica almost all disappeared in the 
course of World War II though in 1949 there were accord 
ing to the U N survey about a hundred establishments in 
Tnpolitaaia using mechanical power The largest employers 
Of labour before the discovery of oil were the British 
and the American air base at Wheel ns Field (finally 
returned to the Libyan authorities In 1970) fotlowed 
by the port and harbour authorities and other pablfc 
utility concerns According to the 1963 industrial census 
4b 000 were employed in industry out of a total labour 
force of 405 000 There were 911 industrial concerns with 
five or more employees each as u ell ns 7 000 smaller scale 
firms Manufacturing industry is largely confined to pro- 
cessing local agricultural products These include carpet 
weaving tanning and leather working shoes building 
materials (gypsum and cement) matches and soap and 
detergent manufacture Tood processing includes a govern 
meat tobacco and cigarette factory a date packing plant 
tour tomato canning plants castor and olive oil presses 
roi,Js soft drinks firms and until the 1969 
b ” wmes There are a "“mber of service 
Si P"«mwnt participation These include 

firms and commercial banks a contracting 

b ? dd a whole range of factories in the near future 
ranging from prefabricated construction materials to 
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cables glass and pharmaceuticals In petrochemicals 
contracts were awarded for two major projects of LINOCO 
the national oil firm in 1971— a refinery at Zawia and a 
petrochemical complex to be located near Brega 

Before the discovery of oil the country a standard of 
living was low even by Middle Eastern standards The 
income per head of the population in the early 1950s 
was less than £Li8 and the amount of revenue fr 0 m 
taxation per head was only a third of that raised m 
Egypt undernourishment was frequent and though 
tropical diseases arc not endemic there was a com 
paratively high death rate and certain afflictions 
generally associated with undernourishment such as 
trachoma were common The country has received 
technical assistance from the World Health Organization, 
and in 195a this body and the UmtedNations International 
Children s Emergency Fund organized a successful mass 
campaign against tuberculosis. In addition the uncertainty 
of the climate often led to unemployment or under 
employment and except for skilled labour which i* 
difficult to find outside the European communities, wages 
were low and frequently paid In kind, particularly in the 
country The vast wealth created for the country by oil 
since i960 is of course rapidly changing these conditions. 
One notable example is the improvement in the water 
supply early m 1969 Libya placed an order for a very large 
desalination plant to be constructed at Benghazi by a 
British firm It will have a capacity of 4 3 million Imperial 
gallon* per day 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Until oil was produced Libya s exports cons-sted almost 
entireij of agricultural products and its imports of majju 
factored good* In 1969 for instance unports were valued 
at /L 60.4 million and exports at £L 4 o million leaving an 
adverse balance of £L 56 4 million How ever £L 21 million 
of the total value of imports in i960 was accounted for by 
goods imported for the account of the oil companies if 
this f gurc is excluded the adverse balance of visible trade 
was £L 33 million Oil was first exported in the autumn of 
1961 and in that jear the value of imports was £[.53 3 
million of which the value of goods imported lor the 
account of the oil companies w as £L 12 6 million The total 
value of exports in 1961 was £L 7 9 million including 
crude oil valued at £L 4 1 million so that the adverse 
balance of visible trade if import* for the oil compares 
were excluded was £L 32 8 million 

So rapid was the increase ol oil exports fn 1962 that in 
the third quarter of that year the Value of exports exceeded 
the value of Imports for the first time and the total value 
of exports fn that year was £L 50 5 million six times the 
value of export* in the preceding jea r Imports In i«j6a 
were valued at £L73 4 million In 1969 imports totalled 
£Li4i 3 million and exports £17*3 9 million of ivhj C h 
£L77i 2 or 99 9 per cent was accounted for by oil 

Apart from oil other exports pale into insignificance 
consisting principally of hides and skins groundnuts 
almonds metal scrap an I various re exports Tor many 
jears Libya s main market was Italy Tims in i960 It^ly 
took about 36 per cent of Libya s total exports with the 
United Kingdom an l the Netherlands taking about 9 ber 
cent each Iho export of oil changed this pattern In u^68 
*7 per cent of Libya s exports went to V. est Germany jg 
per cent to Italy an 1 18 per cent to the United Kingdom 
Their relative positions remained the same in 1969 but 
changed again in 1970 when Italy regained first place from 
West Germany Imports have consisted of a wide sanity 
of manufactured goods such as textiles and motor vehicles 
but also of timber chemical* and other raw materials in 
addition many foodstuffs have to be imported such as 
tea sugar coffee and in years of drought wheat and 
flour In 1968 the principal suppliers were Italy with 25p4r 
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cent of the total value, the U.S.A. with 17 per cent and the 
United Kingdom with 12 per cent. 

Over the seven years from 1951 to 1957, the adverse 
balance of visible trade averaged about £Lio.3 million a 
year. During the same period the net visible income 
averaged about /L4 million a year, and the balance was 
made good by foreign economic aid. The principal source of 
the country’s invisible income consisted of British and 
American expenditure on maintaining bases in the country 
and of the expenditure of foreign companies prospecting 
for oil, though some contribution was no doubt made by 
civil aviation, for there are two important international 
airports, near Tripoli and Benina, outside Benghazi. 

All this was changed by the exploitation of Libya’s oil. 
Adjusted for balance of payments purposes, 1961 showed 
an adverse balance of visible trade amounting to £1,46.7 
million. This fell to £1,23.4 million in 1962, and the 
following years showed a favourable balance of visible 
trade increasing to £L2i2 million in 1966, £L248 million 
in 1967, when oil exports were temporarily suspended 
because of the Arab-Israeli war, to £1,435 million in 1968 
and £L-533 million in 1969, In 1969 the balance of payments 
showed a surplus on current account of £Lii7-8 million, 
after allowing for investment and other income remitted 
abroad. The annual surpluses now realized on the current 
account of the balance of payments are reflected in a steady 
increase in the foreign assets of the Bank of Libya, which 
rose from £L3i.2 million at the end of 1961 to ^567.9 
million at the end of 1970. 

FINANCE 

As a result of substantial financial assistance from 
abroad and in the last decade from the development 
of the oil industry, it has been possible to maintain a 
remarkable degree of stability in the external value of the 
currency. Libya is a member of the sterling area, and until 
the devaluation of the pound sterling in November 1967, 
the Libyan pound of 100 piastres was kept at parity with 
sterling ever since it replaced the notes of the military 
administration introduced during the Second World War. 
However, in November 1967, the Libyan government did 
not follow the United Kingdom in devaluing its currency, 
with the result that the parity for the pound sterling 
became 85.7 Libyan piastres instead of 100 Libyan 
piastres. For five years the currency was managed by a 
currency board including representatives of the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy and Egypt. Its functions were 
taken over in April 1956 by the Bank of Libya, which was 
created to act as a bank of issue and government banker 
and generally to perform the functions of a central bank. 
The backing for the notes in circulation consisted entirely 
of sterling. The oil boom greatly increased the level of 
wages, particularly those of clerical and skilled workers. 
This in turn led to a rise in prices and in the cost of living, 
the index of which had risen to 151 for Europeans (1955 = 
roo) by October 1963. In 1964 a new cost of living index 
was introduced based on a survey carried out in Tripoli in 
1962. The index (January 1964=100) stood at r3S for 
September 1970. 

An Industrial Development Corporation was created in 
1963 with a capital of ^,700,000 to help small industrial 
concerns. Apart from official or semi-official concerns of 
this kind, most Libyan banks developed as subsidiaries of 
foreign banks. However, amongst the first decrees issued 
by the Revolutionary'- Council was one which required 
51 per cent of the capital of all banks operating in Libya to 
be owned by Libyans; the majority of directors, including 
the chairman, of each bank had to be Liby ? an citizens. The 
royal government had followed a similar policy without 
compulsion, and a number of foreign banks had accordingly 
already "Libyanized” themselves. In December 1970, all 
commercial banks were nationalized, with government 


participation set at 51 per cent of bank shares. In additio 
all foreign-held shares of banks entirely owned bv Libv B - 
continue to operate. There are now only five commerc' D | 
banks in the country’- including one formed at the same tim 
by the amalgamation of the former commercial section of 
the central bank with two small Libyan banks. 01 
Until the country was assured of an income from oil a 
large part of the government’s ordinary expenditure was 
met by foreign aid. Thus in the year 1961-62, expenditure 
was estimated to amount to £Li8 million, but of this 
£L3.6 million was met by grants from the United States 
and a further £L3-2 million from the United Kingdom. In 
addition, a sum of £Lii. 3 million was granted to Libya 
by way of official aid for development, and the value of 
wheat and other cereals given to Libya by the United 
States Government was nearly £L2 million. Similarly, 
expenditure in the year 1962-63, estimated at £Li9 6 
million, was met largely by foreign aid. The great growth 
of oil revenue has completely changed this situation; in 
recent years the government has been able to devote 
something like half of its income to development expendi- 
ture. After the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, the government 
agreed, in Khartoum in 1968 at a conference of Arab States, 
to contribute subsidies to Egypt, J ordan and Syria. That 
to Jordan was cut off in September 1970. For the year 
1969-70 the government’s total revenue was estimated to 
be £L426 million, of which £L356 million was expected to 
come from oil and £L70 million from ordinary revenue, 
the largest item being from customs and excise duties, 
£L38 million. Of the total, £Li9o million was allocated to 
ordinary’ budgetary expenditure and £Li45 million to 
development expenditure. The 1970-71 ordinary budget 
was £Li83 million and that for development budgets 
increased substantially — the first to £L2or million (in- 
cluding a new item, £L20 million as assistance to public 
organizations) and the second to £L3oo million. 

The beginnings of a well-coordinated development pro- 
gramme started in i960 when the World Bank, after its 
study of the range of Libya’s problems, published its 
recommendations for the country’s economic develop- 
ment which envisaged the launching of a five-year plan 
costing £L20 million. A plan was drafted by the Develop- 
ment Council (originally set up to coordinate various aid 
programmes) . The government hardly had time to consider 
the programme before it became clear that the country was 
likely to derive very large revenues from the oil industry. 
The plan was accordingly redrafted several times; and in 
the summer of 1963 Parliament approved a plan calling 
for the spending of £Li73 million over the period from 
1963 to 1968. This plan also was overtaken by the growth 
of the oil revenue; in the fiscal year 1968-69 alone the 
allocation to development was put at £Li23 milhon. in 
1968 the government invited the International Bank 01 
Reconstruction and Development to send a team of expe ' 
to Libya to advise them once more on industrial, agn 
cultured and social development, no doubt in the hg 
the even greater oil revenues expected in the near iu 1 • 

Details of a second five-year plan for the years 19°9 74 
were published in March 1969. It provided for 
expenditure over the period of £Lx,i49 mill ton, 0 J 
/L177 million was allocated to public works, £ 
million to communications, £Li5o million to agricu ■ 
£Li28 million to housing and £Lii6 million to educ 
After the 1969 revolution, the second five-year p a 
put aside and development allocations were ma 
yearly basis. The development budget for 1:970-7, 
set at £L20o million while that for i97 I- 7 2 * million 

by 50 per cent to £L300 million. Of that total, £L5 . ^ 

was set aside for agriculture, £L4o million eaca milium 
works and housing, and communications,^ million 


ttuiivo ClllW UUUJUlg, w****M~— , ■ ,r 

each for industry and local government ana £ 


each for the petroleum industry’. 


b.s.-e. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 
( sq km) 

| Population 

1964 Census 

1969 Estimate 

1.759 500 

*.564 369 

1.875 000 


There are about 35 000 Italian settlers m Libya About 
30 per cent of the population are nomadic or semi nomadic 


POPULATION BY DISTRICT 


(1964 Census) 


Tripoli 

. 379 9i5 

Khoms 

. 136.679 

Benghazi 

, 278,826 

Jebel Akhdar . 

. 88,016 

Zavia 

. 190,708 

Dama 

84.112 

Jebel Ghafbi 

. 280.883 

Sebba 

47.436 

Misurata . 

• 1 45.®94 

Oban 

3t,&9o 


AGRICULTURE 

DISTRIBUTION OF LAND LIVESTOCK 


(1960 census— '000 hectares) (Estimates — ’000) 


! 

TrieoutaniaI 

1 Cyrekaica j 

Fezzan 

2966 

1967 

Arable . . I 

1.605 


28 Sheep 

X.505 

1,627 

Pasture . 
Permanent 

r.xax 

15 

— Goats 

Cattle 

*.347 

no 

t.405 

116 

Crops, Forests 

1 

134 1 

37 1 

7 Camels . ^ 

175 1 

256 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(tons) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

Barley 

98.421 


52,808 


52.541 




140,109 



Citrus Fruits 

22.617 



Groundnuts 

12,792 

to 104 


Almonds . 

2588 



Tomatoes . 

123 252 

129 oiS 



56728 



Potatoes . 

11,803 

*1.958 

9982 


Tobacco leaf production (1968) 1 6 million kilos, (1969) 
* 4 million kilos Grapes are also groTm vn quantity 
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INDUSTRY 


(Value of Output in £L‘ooo — Large establishments only) 



1968 

1969 

Food Manufacturing 

7,690 

7,46s 

Beverage Industries . 

3.625 

3,974 

Tobacco Manufactures 

8,648 

8,040 

Chemicals and Products . 

4,773 

5,087 

Textiles ..... 

1,543 

1,800 

Cement and Products 

i,i97 

i,99i 

Fabricated Metal Products 

1,728 

1,869 

Total (incl. others) 

31,433 

32,813 


OIL 

CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
(metric tons) 


1963 .... 

— — — 

22,130,000 

1964 .... 

41,500,000 

1965 .... 

58,500,000 

1966 .... 

72,290,000 

1967 .... 

83,500,000 

1968 .... 

125,400,000 

1969 .... 

150,000,000 


FINANCE 

i Libyan pound = 100 piastres. 

^Lx=/i 3s. 4d. sterling; 35.7 piastres=U.S. $1. 
jfLioo=;£ii6 13s. 4d. sterling=U.S. $280. 


DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 


ORDINARY BUDGET 


1970-71 


(£L ’000) 


Agriculture and agrarian reform 

50,000 

Industry ...... 

20,480 

Education and National Guidance . 

11,419 

Information and Culture 

2,162 

Public Health . 

5.904 

Transport and Communications 

27,145 

Municipalities ..... 

25,493 

Housing ...... 

32,816 

Public Works ..... 

18,410 

Total (including others) 

200,000 


(1970-71: £L million) 


Education and National Guidance 
Defence .... 
Police and Public Security 


43-9 

30.0 

25.0 


Total (including others) 


182.7 


DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

In April 1969 a new Five-Year Plan came into effect. 
Total expenditure over the 1969-74 period is to be £L 1,145 
million. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
GfL’ooo) 




1968 



1969 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods and Services: 






533,282 

- 1,963 

-355,561 

175,75 s 

Merchandise ..... 

666,873 

230,015 

436,858 

774-II4 

240,832 

Non-monetary gold .... 

— 

1,674 

- 1,674 


1,963 

Miscellaneous ..... 

26,794 

326,706 

— 299,912 

36,952 

392,513 

Total ...... 

693,667 

558,395 

— 135,272 

811,066 

635,308 

Transfer Payments .... 

755 

46,030 

- 45,275 

1,321 

15,832 

— 14, 5 n 
161,247 

Current Balance .... 

694,422 

604,425 

89,997 

812,387 

651,140 

Capital and Monetary Gold: 



42,689 

Non-monetary Sectors 

222,824 

246,794 

— 23,970 

337,262 

294,573 

Monetary Sectors: 



2,286 

— 2,178 

-134,262 

Commercial banks .... 

i ,573 

no 

1,463 

108 

Libyan institutions .... 

6 

49,096 

— 49,090 

24O 

X34,5 02 

Monetary gold . . - 


- 6,298 

— 6,298 

— 

— 

— 93- 75 1 

— 94-85 1 

— 24,000 

Total ...... 

224,403 

302,298 


337,6 io 

431,361 

Capital Balance .... 

— 

' 77,895 

- 77,895 

— 

94 - 85 1 

Net Errors and Omissions 

12,102 


12,102 


24,000 
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external trade 

(/Looo) 



*965 

1966 

2967 

1963 

1969 

Imports 

Exports 

«4 4*6 

2S2 000 

144 662 

35 * 338 

* 7 ° >45 

4>7 3*9 

230 200 

669 800 

241 301 

772 765 


SELECTED COMMODITIES 


(£Looc) 



EXPORTS OF CRUDE OIL 
(fLooo) 


COUWTRY 

1966 

> 9*7 

xor8 

1969 

UK 

German Federal Republic 
Italy 

France 

Netherlands 

USA 

Belgium 

31 209 

11S 136 

39 612 

4 > «5 

35 399 

19 124 
>4 5 « 

X2 229 

5 " 4*5 

97 372 

84 877 

51 062 

39 043 
ix 708 

23 249 
17827 

12’ 964 
* 4 * 4*8 
>45 590 

70 302 

52 430 

38 33* 

21 549 

38 623 

I06 405 

t6 i 7i i 

170 618 

89 871 

78437 

39 54 » 

30327 

38 5 oj 

Torsi. (Inc! others) 

350007 

416 436 

664 287 

77 > 857 
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TRAN8P0RT 

ROADS SHIPPING 



1967 

1968 

1969 

Ships 

Cargo 





(‘ 000 N.R.T.) 

(’ooo metric tons) 

Private Cars . 

60,292 

73.579 






Lorries . 

28,960 

34.547 

39.947 

Entered 

Cleared 

Loaded 

Unloaded 

Buses 

617 

700 

7 2 7 





Taxis 

2,921 

3.731 

3,884 1967 



23 

2,627 




1968 



21 

3.039 




1969 . 

4.908 

4,886 

27 

3.099 


CIVIL AVIATION 



1967 

1968 

1969 

Number of Passengers 
Entering . 

151.979 

190,439 

180,113 

Leaving . 

154,604 

186,869 

180,264 

Cargo Unloaded (tons) . 

4-454 

7.553 

10,009 

Cargo Loaded (tons) 

1.653 

1,467 

2,069 


EDUCATION 

(1968-69) 


State Schools 

Schools 

Students 

Teachers 

Primary 

1,069 

270,617 

9.162 

Preparatory . 

144 

29,181 

2,076 

Secondary 

25 

7,181 

608 

Teacher-Training 

23 

5.159 

466 

Technical 

11 

1.259 

196 


Source: Census and Statistical Dept., Ministry of Economy and Trade, Tripoli. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A new provisional constitution of 37 articles was pro- 
claimed in December 1969. The following is a summary of 
its principal features: 

Libya is a democratic and free Arab Republic with 
sovereignty of the people who constitute part of the Arab 
nation and whose objective is comprehensive Arab unity. 

The official religion of the state is Islam but the state 
guarantees religious freedom. 

Supreme authority is vested in the Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council which has power to appoint the Council of 
Ministers, to sign and modify treaties and to declare war. 
It retains power over the armed forces and the diplomatic 
corps. 

All citizens are equal and the foundations of the country 
are built on family unity. 

The state will aim to achieve socialism by means of 


social justice which forbids all forms of exploitation. It 
will work towards the liberation of the national economy 
from every foreign influence, guiding it towards pro 
ductivity and stability. 

The property of the state is also the property of the 
public. Private property cannot be exploited and is 
guaranteed by the state. It can only be expropriated as 
laid down by law. 

Freedom of speech is guaranteed as long as it does not 
transgress the principles of the revolution. 

The extradition of political prisoners is forbidden. 

All titles, including those granted by the previous 
government, have been revoked. 

Medical care is a guaranteed right for all citizens; 
education will be compulsory until the end of primary 
stage (now at the age of nine). 
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LIBYA— (The Government, Diplomatic Representation) 


THE GOVERNMENT 

REVOLUTIONARY COMMAHD COUNCIL 
Chairman: Co! Muammar At Gaddafi 
Members: Maj Abdul Salam Jalloud, Maj Bashir al 
Saghir Hawady, Maj Mukhtar Abdullah al 
Gerwy, Capt Abdul Momem al Taker el Huny, 
Capt Mustafa al Kharuny Maj al Khoueildy al 
Hamidy. Capt Muhammad Nrjm Capt Awad Alt 
Hamza. Capt Abu Bakr Yunis Jaber Capt Omar 
Abdullah al MshsishV, Lt Muhammad Abu Bakr 
al Quarrif 


CABINET 

(August 1971) 


Prim* Minuter and Minister of Defence: Col Muammar al 
Gaddafi 

Minuter of Finance, the Economy, Industry and Mineral* 
and Deputy Premier tor Production: Maj Abdul Salam 
Jalloud 

Minister ct Education and National Guidance: Maj Bashir 
AL SAGIUR HAWAD\ 

Minister of Housing and Municipalise*: Muhammad Abu 
BakrMuqaryif 

Minister ot Arab Unity and Foreign Attain: (vacant) 


Minister o! Communications: Maj Mukhtar Abdullah 
al Gerwy 

Minister of Justice: Muhammad Aly al Jady 
Minister ot Health: Dr Meet AH al U&ta Omar. 

Minister of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform: Muhammad 
Ali Tabou 

Minister ot Petroleum: Ezzedin Mabrouk 
Minister 0* Labour and Social Allaire: Abdul Aty al 
Abeidy. 

Minister ot the Interior: Maj al Imioweildy al Hamidy. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF LIBYA ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador, (CA) Chargd d’ Affaires 


Algeria: Muhammad Blsairi Algiers (A) 

Austria: Jzz al Din Ghadasisi Vienna (A) 

Belgium: Aref Ben Musa, Brussels (A) 

Chad: Abels ALAM al Taki Tort Lamy (A) 

Czechoslovakia: Gadek Latrash rrague (A) 

Denmark: KEURI Be\ Amer Copenhagen (A) 

France: QadriMiftah al-Atrash Pans (A) 

German Federal Republic: Jalal Muhammad Dughaill 
B onn (A) 

Greece: Ahmad Rajab Iaitour Athens (A) 

Iraq: Salih Sinousi Abdul Sayyid Baghdad (A) 

Italy: Abdalla Sikta, Rome (A) 

Japan; Hasan Hadi Abu Kharais Tokyo (A) 

Jordan: (vacant), Amman (A) 

Kuwait: Ahmad Sharif Qashskout, Kuwait (A) 

Lebanon: Ismail Siddiq Ismail, Beirut (A) 

Malta: Abdul Sattar Thulthi Valetta (A) 

Mauritania; MuhaMad Ahmad Maqiri Nouakchott (A) 
Netherlands: (see United Kingdom) 

Niger: Ahmed S Maaref, Niamey (CA) 

Nigeria: Ramadan Abdul Karim Ghuraioal, Lagos (A). 


Pakistan: Ibrahim Ali Jaafari Islamabad (A) 

Saudi Arabia: Moiiieddin Masovdi, Jeddah (A) 

Spain: Muhammad Uhmaidah Harraqah, Madrid (A) 
Sudan: Kijurfidel Montasser, Khartoum (A) 
Switzerland: Ali Muhammad Umaish, Berne (A) 

Tunisia: Salem Ben al Amine, Tunis (A) 

Turkey: Abu Bakr Amin Zuoallai, Ankara (A) 

U.S S.R.: Yousip Abdullah Qizleh, Moscow (A) 

United Arab Republic: Col Saad al Din Bushweirab, 
Cairo (A) 

l/nited Kingdom: Khairi Muhammad Bin Amir London 
(A) (also acctcd to Netherlands) 

United 6tatBs: Abdullah Shibani Suwaisi Washington 
(A) 

Venezuela: Ali Sunni Montasir, Caracas (A) 

Yemen Arab Republic: Hussain Sayyid Sharif, Sma’a 
(A) 

Yugostavla: Yauya Zakariya Muqaddi. Belgrade (A) 


United Nations: Mahmoud Suleiman Maghribi. New 
York (Perm Rep ) 
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LIBYA — (Diplomatic Representation, Parliament, Judicial System) 
EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO LIBYA 

(Tripoli unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embassy; (L) Legation. 


Algeria: Tripoli (E); Ambassador: Ali Kafi. 

Austria: Rome, Italy (L). 

Belgium: i Via G.B. Da Poste (E); Ambassador: Elie 
Luyckx. 

Canada: (address not available); Ambassador: Iberville 
Fortier. 

Czechoslovakia: Sharia Arimondi 27 (E); Ambassador: Jan 
Teluch. 

Denmark: Rabat, Morocco (L). 

France: Sharia Almalika (E); Ambassador: Guy Georgy. 

German Federal Republic: Sharia Solarolli (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Greece: Sharia Giakarta 48 (E). 

India: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Iraq: Via Bianchini (E); Ambassador: Izzat Khuderi. 

Italy: Sharia Wahran 1 (E); Ambassador: Ludovico 
Borromea. 

Japan: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Lebanon: 7/9 Sharia Malika Fatma (E); Ambassador: 
Midhat Fitfit. 

Malta: (address not available); Ambassador: Lawrence 
Ozzard Low. 


Netherlands: Tunis, Tunisia (E). 

Pakistan: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Saudi Arabia: Sharia Mizran, Monte Vozolyo (E) ; Ambassa- 
dor: Abdulmussin Alzeid. 

Spain: Sharia Pastorelli-Sharia Fabbri (E); Ambassador: 

Fernando R. P. Y. de Chavarri. 

Sudan: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Sweden: Rabat, Morocco (L). 

Switzerland: Tunis, Tunisia (E). 

Tunisia: Sharia Edoardo Bianchini 11 (E); Ambassador: 
Amor Fezzani. 

Turkey: Tariq al Fatah 36 (E); Ambassador: Mustafa 
Borovalli. 

U.S.S.R.: Sharia Solarolli (E); Ambassador: Ivan Yaku- 

SHIN. 

United Arab Republic: Sharia Maazi (E); Ambassador: 
Muhammad Gamal al Din Shueir. 

United Kingdom: 30 Tariq al Fatah (E); Ambassador: 
Peter Tripp. 

United States: Sharia Malika Fatma (E), Ambassador: 
Joseph Palmer. 

Yugoslavia: Sharia Monte Pasubio (E); Ambassador: 
Mirko Ostovic. 


Libya also has diplomatic relations with Albania, Argentina, Bulgaria, Chad, Ethiopia, Finland, Ghana, Guinea, Kuwait, 
Mauritania, Niger, Norway, Poland, Somalia, Venezuela and the Yemen Arab Republic. 


PARLIAMENT 

The former Senate and House of Representatives have 
been dissolved by the new military regime, and the 
provisional constitution issued in December 1969 made no 
mention of elections or a return to Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. However, in January 1971 Col. Gaddafi announced 
that a new Parliament would be appointed, not elected; 
no date was mentioned. The ban on political parties, which 
existed under the royal government, continues in force. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


President of the Supreme Court: Ali Mansour. 

The law of the Judicial System of 1954 established the 
following courts: the Federal Supreme Court, the Courts of 
Appeal, the Courts of First Instance and the Summary 
Courts. Sittings are in public, unless the court decides to 
hold them in camera in the interests of decency or public 
order. Judgment is in all cases given in public. The language 
of the courts is Arabic, but there is a translation office 
attached to each Court to help non-Arabic speaking 
parties, judges or lawyers. 

The Supreme Court consists of a President and judges 
appointed by the Revolutionary Command Council. Final 
judgements passed by the Courts of Appeal or Courts of 
First Instance sitting as appellate courts are executable 
despite any relative objection for cassation ‘before the 
Supreme Court. o 


Courts of Appeal exist in each of the three provinces, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President and three judges; 
judgments must be given by three judges. Each Court of 
Appeal includes a Court of Assize consisting of three 
judges. 

Courts of First Instance are set up in the provinces, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President and a number of 
judges; judgment in these courts is given by one judge. 

Summary Courts, composed of one judge, exist within 
the territorial jurisdiction of every Court of First Instance. 
Appeals from Summary Court judgments lie to Courts of 
First Instance sitting as appelate courts. 

The People’s Court is a special court set up by decree in 
October 1969. It will deal with any crimes the Revolution- 
ary Command Council sees fit to refer to it, but will be 
particularly concerned with cases of political or administra- 
tive corruption. 
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LIBYA — (Religion, The Press Publisher, 
RELIGION 

Muslims The Libyan Arabs practically without exception 
follow Sunni Muslim ntes 

Chief Mufti of Libya Sheikh Taker Ahmed al Zavu 
C hristians The Chnstan community numbered about 
35 ooo mostly Italtan Roman Cathot cs before the 
ig6g revolution its numbers base been greatly 
reduced by the departure of the Italians dunng 1970 
The Roman Catho! C Cathedral in Tripoli was trans- 
formed into a mosque in November 1970 


THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Tripoli 

Al Homya Sham An 'Sasr 11 POB 3020 Editor 
Maiidi Et IvACtCI 

*| Ra id (The Guide) Istiklal St Tatanaki Bldg and 
IToor B POB 91 1 Tripoli L 1956 daily Arab c 
Chief Editor \DDUZ. Gadir Abp Harkovs arc. 11 000 

Al Thawrih { The Retolution) Maidan 9 August f J969 
official journal Ed ter Mahmud Ann rl IOlziq Man va 

Benghazi 

tl Haklka Sharia Tunis 4 POB. 6 26 f 1964 weekly 
independent Arabic Editor Muhammad Becidr At 
Hum arc 18000 

Libyan Tlmei Shana Turns 4 POB. 13x3 L 19S7 
independent English Editor IUsjtad B. jo-Hum 
cue. 9 000 

PERIODICALS 

Twrou 

Arab Oil Rtvlew 4 Shana Omar Ibn Abdulaziz 4 every 
two months English and Arabic. 

AtlBla (TAr Vanguard) 2 Sharia Tahran f 1938 weekly 
Propr and Editor Salem Suita circ. 6 000 

I) Glffmal* 4 ) Tripoli (Tripoli if ms) Shana Al Baladia 
Palazzo Vjgna, Tripoli f 1960 Italian weekly inde 
pendent Editor Muhammad Mlrabet arc 4 300 

al Kada! Badri Bldg Shana 24 December POJ 3 6135 
Tripoli weekly sports 

al Jnndi Tripoli Libyan Army publ cation weekly 

Libyan Economist Tatanaki Bldg Sham Istiqlal POB 
2469 Arabic and English monthly 

Th# Tripolitanla Gaztits published by the Tripohtanian 
Administration Arabic English and Italian legal 
fortnightly 

Benghazi 

Amhhlfc^ Arabic I 1911 weekly general privately 

a] Bixhjlr POB 73 f 1953 political and general 
weekly circ 3 500 

Tba Cyrirtilea GazeH* published by the Department of 
Justice Arabic 

Cyrinafca Weekly Newi Sham Omcr Kattab P O B 7 
f 1957 English weekly arc 6000 Editor M 
Bensoweid 

EUamtn weekly pobtical and general Prppt Omar 
Asrhab 

abRaktb Arabic f jg6i weekly Editor Rajah Mokam 
MED AL MOGHRAB! 


Radio and Television, Finance) 

Sebha 

The Farzari Gazette published by the Department of 
Justice Arabic 

Sebha Fezzan* owned by the Ministry of News and 
Guidance Arabic weekly political and general 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Libyan Hem Agency Tripoli f 1965 to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Information and Guidance, 
Serves tho Libyan radio network newspapers and 
Government departments 

Foreign Bureaux 

DPA Reuters and Tass have offices in Tripoli. 


PUBLISHER 

Dar Libya Publishing Housa POB 2487 Benghazi L 
196$ general books 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Libyan Breadcarting and TV Senrlca POB 333 Tripoli 
POB 274 Benghazi f 1957 (T\ 1968) broadcasts in 
AraWc and English from Tripoli and Benghazi under 
the direction of the Minister of Information and Gold 
ancc Dir Gen Ess Ibrahim Omer El Teivbir 
I n 1968 there were 76 000 radio seta 
\ National Television Service was inaugurated in 
December 1968 


FINANCE 

On November 14th 1969 the Revolutionary Command 
Council published a decree requiring that all banks should 
become locally registered with 51 per cent Libyan owner 
ship Several foreign banks had already taken this Step of 
the remaining four banks Barclays D C O the largest 
bank in Libya was bought by the state and renamed the 
Al Jumhounya Bank in I ebruary 1970 AU banks in 
Libya wero completely national red on December 22nd 
1970 several being merged to form larger units 

BANKINC 

(cap ■» capital p u “paid up dep “deposits £L*= Libyan 
Pound m «- million) 

Central Bank. 

Bank ol Libya POB 1103 Tripoli br at Benghazi f 
irfid central bank with facilities far commercial 
business cap pu £Ltm Gov K A! Sherlala 
Bank Of North Africa POB 474 Shana Istlqlal Tripoli f 
1965 In succession to Bntish Bank of tho Middlo East 
which retains a trunonty Interest bra at Tnpoli (3) 
Benghazi (2) Ajdabieh and Mem Brega cap pu 
/L530000 Chair Haj Muhammad Ben \li Man 
Dir IL V R Jefferies 

Wahda Bank FOR 230S 2 8 Maidan Ikbal Tripoli 
Nationalized Dec 1970 Chair and Man Dir Bashir 
M Sharif 

Industrial and Real Estate Bank of Ubya POB 2297 
Tripoli f 1965 state mdustml development and 
honse-buildfng finance agency cap £L45tn Dir -Gen 
Said A Lisham 
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a! Istiqtal Bank ( Bank of Independence) : Giaddatlstiqlal 75, 
Tripoli; f. 1970 (formerly the Banco di Napoli). 

Masraf al Gumhouria: Giaddat Istiqlal, P.O.B. 3224, 
Tripoli; f. Nov. 1969 as successor to Barclays Bank 
D.C.O. in Libya; government owned; 17 brs., at 
Benghazi (3), Tripoli (7), Agedabia, Beida, Derna, 
Tobruk, Misurata, Zavia and Zliten; cap. and deposits 
j£L24m.; Chair. Ahmed El Sherif. 

Nadha Arabia Bank, S.A.L.: 24th Dicembre St., P.O.B. 
277, Tripoli, and Midan 9th August, P.O.B. 2x1, 
Benghazi; f. 1967, in succession to the Banque Misr, 
which retains a minority interest; cap. £[.500,000. 

National Agricultural Bank of Libya; P.O.B. 1001, Tripoli; 
f. 1955 ; cap. p.u. £L6.2m.; Chair. S. Sharmit; Man. 
Dir. Mahmoud Aboushreida. 

al Orouba Bank ( Bank of Arabism): P.O.B. 235, Benghazi; 
formerly the Arab Bank. 

Sahara Bank: Adrian Pelt St., P.O.B. 2151, Benghazi; 
f. 1964; Bank of America held a minority interest until 
Dec. 1970; Chair. Dr. A. N. Aneizi; Man. Dir. John C. 
Craig. 

Soci6t6 Africaine de Banque: 209-215 Sharia 1st Septem- 
ber, Tripoli; f. 1964; Socidte Gdnerale de Banque holds 
a minority interest; cap. p.u. £[.250,000; Man. in 
Tripoli Max Constant. 

al Uma Bank (Bank of the Nation ); x Giaddat Omar 
Mukhtar, P.O.B. 685, Tripoli; formerly the Banco di 
Roma. 

INSURANCE 

Some twenty of the major European insurance com- 
panies, and some from other Arab countries, are represented 
in Libya. In December 1970 the state took over a 60 per 
cent share in all insurance companies, domestic and foreign, 
operating in Libya. 

OIL 

Petroleum affairs in Libya are now dealt with entirely 
by the reorganized Ministry of Petroleum Affairs. The 
Petroleum Supreme Council is a special body -within the 
Ministry, under the chairmanship of the Minister, to study 
petroleum policy and methods of exploitation, and to 
advise on laws and regulations concerning petroleum 
matters. 

Ministry of Petroleum: P.O.B. 256, Tripoli. 

Libyan National Oil Corporation (LINOCO): P.O.B. 2655, 
Tripoli; f. 1970 as successor to the Libyan General 
Petroleum Corporation, to undertake joint ventures 
with foreign companies; to build and operate refineries, 
storage tanks, petrochemical facilities, pipelines and 
tankers; to take part in arranging specifications for local 
and imported petroleum products; to participate in 
general planning of oil installations in Libya; to market 
crude oil and to establish and operate oil terminals; 
Chair. Anis A. Ishteiwv. 


The following are the principal foreign companies 
operating in Libya. 

American Overseas Petroleum Ltd. (AMOSEAS): P.O.B. 
693, Tripoli; equally owned by Texaco and Standard 
of California; Gen. Man. Warren J. Gloss. 

Amoco Libya Oil Co.: P.O.B. 982, Tripoli; Pres, and 
Resident Man. John D. Tuohv. 

Aquitaine Libye: P.O.B. 282, Tripoli; subsidiary of Soci<5t<5 
Nationale des Petroles d’Aquitaine; operates in associ- 
ation with Hispanoil, Murphy Oil and Elf Libye and 


with AMI and DEA; shares concession with Elf Libye; 
operates joint venture with Libyan National Oil Cor- 
poration (LINOCO) and Elf Libye. 

BP Exploration Co. (Libya) Ltd.: P.O.B. 263, Benghazi. 

Nelson Bunker Hunt: P.O.B. 20, Benghazi. 

ESSO Sirte Inc.: P.O.B. 565, Tripoli; Pres, and Board Chair. 
H. de N. Wynne. 

Esso Standard Libya Inc.: P.O.B. 385, Tripoli; exploration, 
production, transportation, refining, marketing of crude 
oil and other hydrocarbons; transportation and market- 
ing of petroleum products and related specialities; Pres, 
and Board Chair. H. H. Goerner. 

Gelsenberg A.G.: P.O.B. 2537, Tripoli; Gen. Man. Dr. 
Heinz J. Vornhecke. 

Mobil Oil Libya Ltd.: P.O.B. 690, Tripoli; Gen. Man. 
J. G. Luttrell. 

Occidental Petroleum Corporation of Libya, Inc.: P.O.B. 
2134, Tripoli; runs a pipeline from the Intisar field to 
a terminal at Zuetina; present production 700,000 
BPD; Pres, and Dir. Dudley E. Miller. 

Oasis Oil Company of Libya Inc.: P.O.B. 395, Tripoli; 
operator for Continental, Marathon, Amerada and Shell 
companies; Pres. Hal E. Nabors. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Tripolitania Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Sharia 
Teheran 5, Tripoli; f. 1952; Pres. Abdul Latif Kekhia; 
Sec.-Gen. Kamil Areibi; 30,000 mems.; pubis. Quar- 
terly Bulletin, Commercial Directory (annual, English 
and Arabic). 

Cyrenaica Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture: 

P.O.B. 208-1286, Benghazi; f. 1953; Pres. AbdallarH. 
Labbar; Vice-Pres. Abdu I. Abdunnabi; 4,517 mems.; 
publ. Commerce and Economy (quarterly, Arabic and 
English). 

DEVELOPMENT 

General Agrarian Reform and Land Development Authority 
(GARLDA): Tripoli; f. 1970; an autonomous govern- 
mental organization which has the function of land 
reclamation and resettlement of farmers, particularly 
nomads, on governmental and tribal virgin lands 
throughout Libya. 

Industrial and Real Estate Bank of Libya: Tripoli and 
Benghazi; f. 1965; state industrial development and 
house-building finance agency, cap. £Liom., Dir. 
Mohamed Rabei. 

Kufrah Agricultural Project Authority: Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Tripoli; f. 1970 to develop the Kufrah Oasis in 
south-east Libya. 

Libyan industrial Corporation: P.O.B. 4388, Tripoli; f. 
March 1970; Chair. Umar Abdullah Muhaishi; 
Deputy Chair. Ayad Irdadi. 

NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 

National General Contracting Company: Tripoli; f. 1970 to 
carry out contracting work at home and abroad. 

State Tobacco Monopoly: P.O.B. 696, Tripoli; develops the 
production and curing of tobacco; leaf production 
(1970) 2 million kilos, manufactured tobacco production 
170,000 kilos. 
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LIBYA — (Trade and Industry Transport Tourism) 


TRADE UNIONS 

National Tr*d» Union Federation {affiliated to ICFTU) 
POB. 73 1 a Shan a Istanbul Tripoli f 195a Sec 
Gen. Salem Suita. 30000 mean Publ Allalta 
(weekly) 

Union ol Petroleum Worker! ot Libya Tripoli also branch 
m Benghazi 

TRADE FAIR 

Foirelutemat onalede Tripoli POB 891 Tripol annual 
fair in February March Chair and Dir Gen Ahmed 
Mdrtadi 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Cyrenska Government Rsliwsy Benghaz buUti9i7 27by 
Italians re-opened 1948 the system consists of two lines 
extending from Benghaz as follows Benghazi Barte 
108 1cm.) goods and passenger service Benghazi-SoUuk 
(35 1cm.) goods and passenger service and 2 4 km of 
track m IJenghazi Docks Superintendent Muttra 
Bijou 

ROADS 

The most important road in Libya is the national coast 
road t 822 km In length vrh ch runs the whole way from 
the Tunis an to the Egypt an border pass ng through 
Tripoli and Benghazi It has a second 1 nk between Baree 
and Lamluda, wh ch is 141 km long A new highway 
linking Tripol and Benghazi is under construction The 
other federal road (completed in 1962) runs from a po nt 
on the coastal road 120 km. south ol Misurata through 
Sebha (capital ol I'ezzan) to Ghat near the Algerian border 
(total length ol 1 250 km ) There is a branch 260 km long 
running from \ addan to S rte There Is a new road cross ng 
the desert from Sebha to the front era ol Chad and N ger 
In add t on to the national h ghways Tnpot tan a has 
about t 200 km. of black top and macadamized roads and 
Cyrenaica about 300 km Practically all the towns and 
villages of Libya including the desert oases are access bie 
by motor vehicle but the going is sometimes rough 
General Corporation lor Public Transport (GCPT) Tripoli 
L 1971 to manage publ c transport ut 1 ties throughout 
the country 

SHIPPING 

Principal ports are Tripoli Benghazi Tort Brega and the 
Oasis Marine Terminal at Es S der Port Brega was opened 
■to oil tankers 'by Ring Idris on October 23th 1961 A 
30-lnch crude oil p pebne connects the Zelten oilfields with 
Marsa El Brega. Another p pel no joins the Serir oilfield 
with Marsa Hanga the port of Tobruk and a new pipeline 
from the Idns field to Zuetlna was opened in 1968 There 
is another oil port at Ras Lunuf 
Maritime Transport Corporation Tripoli f 1970 to handle 
all projects dealing w th maritime trade 
The following shipping companies are among those 
operat ng services through Libyan ports 
Abdurrahman R Kikhia and Co (Shipping Division) f 
1968 offices in Tnpot POB 401 G addat Utlklal 
230 Benghazi POB 157 Sh Rufaghi Tobruk 


Th# Libyan Transport Co Benghazi Sharia OmS£ El 
Mukhtar POB 94 f 1949 brs at Beida To^niic 
Marsa Brega and Cairo Dirs A S Perciant A T 
Bt/ZER A r JlAFAR 

Mitchell Colt* & Co (Libya) Ltd Tripoli Sham# Sidl 
Aissa POB 393 Benghazi POB 202 

Giaber Agency f 1946 membership 25 Head 0® ce 
Tripoti 12 16 Jcbba St 

National Navigation Co ol Libya Tripoli 67 Bagdad St 
POB 2437 Benghazi POB 139 i 1964 rc=5“ !ar 
services from Tunisian French Spanish Morc^can 
Algerian Turkish and Italian ports to Tripoli and 
Benghazi Man N Ben amor 

Th* Tripolitanla EnUrprim Co (TECO) Ben Basi 
Bldg Oroer Muktar St POB 149 Tripoli f J 94 8 
Man Dir A M. Mbkati 

Tha Tripolitanla Shipping Agancy Tnpoll Sharia Ijriktal 
8-10-ia POB 2299 

Tlrrtnla SodilA per Azlonl 41 Navigation* TriP°h 
G addat Istiklal 69 71 Benghazi G Gabnel c /° 
Libyan Transport Co Sharia Omar El Mukhtar *9 


CIVIL AVIATION 

There are three civil airports 

Idris Airport situated at Castei Benito at miles from 
TripoU. 

Benina Airport 12 miles from Benghazi 

Sebha Airport 

Libyan Arab Airlines POB 360 Benghazi Tripoli 
Office POB 2333 f 1963 services to Tripoli 
Athens Cairo Rome Tunis Malta Paris Beirut, 
London Frankfurt and Geneva domestic settees 
throughout Libya fleet includes two Boeing 727 three 
Caravctle 6R aircraft and two Tokkcr F 27 Chair 
Addelkerm Baliou 

Libyan Aviation Ltd Benghazi Domestic services. 

Unalr (Libyan Nat onal Atrtrayt) POB 3583 Tripoli 
i 1962 domestic services Pres Z Y Lenchi Gen ’ 
Man P \V Barker 

L bya is also scrv ed by the folio ring foreign airlmes 
NoVakva WY. N CzAtAmtanWW N K 
Slovakia) KLM Lufthansa The Malta Airlines MBA 
Royal Air Maroc Saudi Arab an Airlines Sw****" 
Tunis-ur TWA U A A UTA 


TOURISM 

Ministry et Tourkm Tripoli 

Tourism is so far largely undeveloped la Libya hut 
major potential attractions include the superb Roman 
remains at Leptis Magna Sabratha and Cyrene th# £ n « 
climate and hundreds of miles of unspoilt beaches 



LIBYA — (Education, Learned Societies, Libraries) 


EDUCATION 

One of the consequences of Libya’s long history of suc- 
cessive foreign occupations and subjugation to foreign 
domination has been the extreme paucity of educational 
facilities for the indigenous peoples. 

In 1921 only four Arab primary schools were in existence 
in Tripolitania, with a total of 61 x pupils, and there was a 
similar lack of development in respect of native education 
in Cyrenaica. 

During the following years some expansion took place, 
and by 1939 there were in Tripolitania 70 Italo-Arab 
primary schools with 6,884 Arab and 170 Italian pupils, 
13 girls’ trades schools with 944 pupils, a secondary school, 
and an arts and crafts school with 85 students. In addi- 
tion, evening classes were started for adult Arab illiterates, 
and in 1928 Arabs were permitted to join Italian secondary 
schools. Small numbers of Arabs also gained admittance 
to Italian and Egyptian universities. Koranic schools also 
increased in numbers from 52 with 1,792 pupils in 1921 to 
496 schools with 10,165 pupils in 1939. For Jews there 
were 19 primary schools (2,645 students), 2 trade secondary 
schools -with 101 pupils, and 15 private schools catering for 
I »939 pupils. 

Up to the year 1939 the educational system for Arabs in 
Cyrenaica was similarly under-developed. At that time 
not more than 37 elementary schools were in existence 
with a total of 2,600 Arab pupils, and for Jews there were 
5 elementary schools with 621 students. 

Due to the destruction of towns and communications 
and to the evacuation of many people to the interior 
during the Second World War, education was badly 
disrupted, and at the end of the war there was a great 
demand for educational facilities. Secondary education 
was no longer limited to the few places permitted in Italian 
schools and Libyan schools of all grades rapidly increased 
in number. A steady expansion of all educational services 
occurred between 1943 and 1949, followed by a consider- 
able acceleration after the United Nations' decision of 
November 21st, 1949. 

The numbers attending kindergarten, primary and 
secondary schools increased from a total of 6,808 in 1943-44 
to 250,000 (including 50,000 girls) in 1967. The numbers of 
teachers rose similarly, from 219 in 1943-44 to 8,500 in 
1967. Elementary education is compulsory for children of 
both sexes, although a few children in the smallest most 
scattered villages in Fezzan do not yet attend school. 
There were 20 kindergarten, 1,040 primary and 21 second- 
ary schools in 1967, when secondary pupils and technical 
students amounted to 5,000 and 1,060 respectively. 

In 1958 the University of Libya opened in Benghazi 
with Faculties of Arts and Commerce, followed the next 
year by the Faculty of Science near Tripoli. Faculties of 
Law, Agriculture, Engineering and Teacher Training have 
since been added to the University, which had 231 teachers 
and 2,494 students in 1967-68. 

The International Labour Organization runs a Technical 
and Clerical Training Centre in Tripoli with about 400 
students. There are also in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 4 
Teacher Training Schools (2 male and 2 female), with a 
total of 1,563 students and 131 teachers; 2 Agricultural 
training centres with 223 students; 4 Commerce and In- 
dustry Centres with 425 students; x Mechanical Engineer- 
ing school with 22 students and a Handicraft Institute 
with 70 students. A Legal Studies centre was opened in 
Tripoli in 1957. 

Tripoli College in Tripoli is a joint effort of the British 
Council in collaboration with the Libyan Government, 
with a 50 per cent Libyan intake, other places being open 


to British and other foreigners. Paid education is for chil- 
dren up to 12 years. The British School, in Benghazi, for 
children up to 11 years, is run on the same basis. There are 
some 30 private Italian schools and institutes, and others 
are run by French, Greek and German authorities. 

In addition some hundreds of students are studying 
in the United Kingdom, the United States, the United 
Arab Republic, Italy, Lebanon, Belgium and other 
countries. 

Libya operates a national programme for the eradication 
of illiteracy. About 23,000 adults are currently studying 
in literacy classes conducted in the evening. 

In the 1968-69 general budget, more than £L 35 million 
was allocated to education, representing about 17.5 per 
cent of the total expenditure. In addition, generous 
allocations were made for the five-year development plan 
which began in 1968-69. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES 

British Council: 16 Zawiat ad-Dahmani, Tripoli (P.O.B. 
643); Rep. W. R. Keight, m.b.e.; library of 7,000 vols.; 
office at Benghazi P.O.B. 368; Regional Dir. B. 
Potter; library of 7,000 vols. 

Centre Culture! Frangais: 12 Sciara Karaci, P.O.B. 3x2, 
Tripoli; f. i955LDirs. R. Leveaxj, G. Janot. 
Gcethe-lnstifut: P.O.B. 225, 14 via Toselli, Garden City, 
Tripoli; f. 1962; 3,000 vols. in library; Dir. Dr. Wolf- 
gang Ule. 

Intellectual Society of Libya: 136 Shar’a Baladia, P.O.B, 
1017, Tripoli; f. 1959; Pres. Dr. A. N. Aneizi. 
fstituio Italiano di Gultura: 144 Shar’a al-Baladia, Tripoli; 
Dir. Dott. Rina Vergara Caffarblli. 

Petroleum Exploration Society of Libya: P.O.B. 820, 
Tripoli; f. 1966; pubis. Field excursion guide books. 
U.S. Information Center: American Center, Shar’a al- 
Baladia, Tripoli; Country Public Affairs Officer John 
F. Hogan; also at Benghazi, Beida and Sebha; libraries 
and reading rooms. 


LIBRARIES 

American Cultural Center Libraries: Al Qayrawaan St., 
' Tripoli. 

Tripoli: f. 1951; 10,000 vols.; Librarian Mrs. Patricia 
Allensworth. 

Benghazi; f, 1951; 2,000 vols.; Librarian Ali Wrshi- 
fani. 

Libraries in Sebha and Beida were closed in 1970. 

Archives: Castello, Tripoli; f. 1928; controlled by Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, Ministry of Education, Tripoli; 
extensive collection of documents relating to the history 
of Tripolitania, mostly in Turkish from the Ottoman 
period; Dir. Mahmoud Sadiq Abuhamed. 

Government Library: 14 Shar’a al-Jazair, Tripoli; f. 1917; 
35,500 vols.; Librarian Bashir Al-Badri. 

Islamic University Sayid Muhammad Ali Sanusi Library: 

Beida; f. i960; formerly at Jaghbub; 16,000 vols. 
including the famous Jaghbub MSS.; Dir. Shaikh 
Abdulhamid Dibani. 

Iciituto Italiano di Cultura Library: 144 Shar’a al-Baladia, 
Tripoli; f. 1953; 7,800 vols. 

Ministry of Endowments (Al Awqaf) : Maidan ash-Shuhadat, 
Tripoli; f. 1870; 4,000 vols.; Librarian Ahmad Ghanaba. 
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LIBYA — (Libraries Museums University Schools and Colleges) 


Ministry ot Intormatlon and Guidance Libraries c/oMaidan 
ash Shuhada TnpoU 

Tripoli f 196* 7000V0I3 Librarian Umar Mraw 
MAD Farjani 

Benghazi f 1963 4 100 vols Librarian Abdullatif 
Al FlTCRt, 

f iblie Library Shar a Umar al Mulchtar Benghazi i 
1955 11 000 vols Librarian Ahmad Gallal. 

Qurinna Library MuLhtar St Benghazi Arab French and 
English books 

8upnm» Court Library Shar a ash Shatt Tnpoli t 1953 
1 700 vo!s. librarian Muhammad Al-Ajaoj; Az- 
Zahra. 

U.A R Cultural Centre Library 310 Shar a Umar al 
Mukhtar Tnpob f 1955 26000 vols Librarian 

Mohammad Abdulmagham Di as 
University ol Libya Library Benghazi f 1955 40 300 vols 
in Arab c 37 300 in other languages (mainly English) 
275 periodicals taken Acting Librarian Ahmed Gaiul. 


MUSEUMS 

Detriment ol Antiquities Costello TnpoU Responsible 
for all museums »n the former Tnpolitan a Controller 
of Antiqu ties Bajicat Al Karauanli 
Archaeological Museum Castello Tripoli 
Leptis Magna Museum Of Antiquities Homs 
Natural History Museum Castello Tripoli 
Sabratha Museum of Antiquities Sabratha. 

Department ot Antiquities, Eastirn Region Bcida 
responsible lor archeological sites throughout the 
former Cyrenaica including Ptolemais (TutmanhaJ 
Appoloma (Susa) and the mosaics at Qasr Libia 
Controller Awad M Sadautya Assistant Controller 
Breybk Atjyah 

Department ot Antiquities, Fen-an Sebha t 1961 a 
museum exhibits the Important Ends from Jenna 
(Jarma) and the Uban Ghat track Dir Dr Ayub 
A sst. Dir if Boers akr- 


UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY OF LIBYA 

BENGHAZI 
Founded 1933 

President Dr Omar T Shebani 
Vice President Dr Had! Abulugma. 

Registrar Jebril M Zarwali 
Number of teachers 309 
Number of students 3 588 

Faculty of Arts Qasn El Manar Palace Benghazi f 1953 
Dean Dr Mansovr M. Kiiikya. 

Number of teachers 35 
Number of students 1 i6s 


Faculty of Commerce and Economics Benghazi i 1957 
Dean Dr Abdul Haftd Zelitni 
Number of teachers 20 
Number of students 544 
Faculty of Science Tripoli f 1937 
Dean Yousif Muhakiq 
V ice Dean Dr Dawod S Dawod 
Number of teachers 59 
Number of students 349 
Faculty of Law Benghazi f 1962 
Dean Ibraiuu el Mahdawi 
Number of teachers 18 
Number of students 41 1 
Faculty of Agriculture Tripoli f 1966 
Dean Dr Mohammed Shagrooy 
I ice Dean Dr Mustafa Be*. Halim 
Number of teachers 31 
Number of students 233 

Faculty of Engineering Tnpob f 1961 as College of 
Advanced Technology Tnpoll became a Faculty of 
the University in 1967 
Dean Dr Mousa Omar 
Vice Dean Dr Amin Sheglila 
Number of teachers 68 
Number ol students 465 

Faculty of Teacher Training Tnpoll f 1963 formerly 
Higher Teachers Training College became a Faculty of 
the University in 1967 
Dean Dr Khairi Sogkair. 

Fi te Dean Dr Salem Hah AJ* 

Number of teachers 38 
Number of students 403 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Agricultural Training Centres Sidi Mesn Tnpolitatua 
under Libyan American Joint Services Principal Mr 
Davies there is a similar centre in Cyrenaica 

Arts tnd Cratts School Shar a 34 December Tnpoli 
Principal Mr Saum Zkgallai 

Islamic University 8ayld Muhammad AUSanujl El Bnda 
the training of Koranic teachers and advanced study 
of the Koran Dir of Studies Shaikh Mail Diban 1 
other Islamic training centres exist in Tripoli Mwurata 
and Zawia Benghazi and Jaghbub and Sebha. 

Posts and Telecommunications Institute POB 2428 
Tnpoli I 1963 library of 510 vols Dir K Mara 
butaci 

Technical and Clerical Training Centre Tnpob f 1954 

Principal J Stephens 

Womens Teachers' Training Cotlege Shar a anNasr 
TnpoU f 1954 48 teachers 605 students Principal 
Rabab Adham 
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Morocco 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Kingdom of Morocco is the westernmost of the 
three north African countries known to the Arabs a3 
Diezira el Maghreb or “Island of the West” Intermediate 
in sue between Algeria and Tunisia, it occupies some 
171 ooo square miles and has an extensive coastline facing 
both the Atlantic and the Mediterranean However, as a 
result ol both its position and the existence of massive 
mountain ranges within Its borders Morocco has remained 
relatively isolated from the rest of the Maghreb and has 
served as a refuge for descendants of the original Berber- 
speaking occupants of north-west Africa 

The population in 1969 was estimated at 15.030 o°° 
and the overall density was 7 0 per square mile About 
35 per cent of the total are Berber-speaking peoples 
hving mainly in mountain villages while the Arabic- 
speaking majonty is concentrated in towns in the lowlands, 
particularly m Casablanca, which is the largest city to. the 
Maghreb, in Marrakesh, the old southern capital, and m 
Rabat (population 370000), the modern administrative 
capital There were some 450000 Europeans living in 
Morocco before the country attained its independence from 
the French ux 1956 but since then their number has 
greatly di m i n ished. 

The physical geography of Morocco is dominated by the 
highest and most rugged ranges in the Atlas Mountain 
system of north west Africa They are the result of a phase 
of mountain building that took place in the geologically 
recent Tertiary era when sediments deposited beneath an 
ancestral Mediterranean Sea were uplifted, folded and 
fractured The mountains remain geologically unstable 
and Morocco is liable to severe earthquakes, such as the 
appallingly destructive one that took place at the port of 
Agadir in tgdo 

In Morocco the Atlas Mountains form four distinct 
massifs which are surrounded and partially separated by 
lowland plains and plateanx In tbe north, in the zone of 
the former Spanish Protectorate, the Rif Atlas comprise a 
rugged axe ot mountains that use steeply from the Mediter- 
ranean coast to heights of over 7,300 feet Their limestone 
and sandstone ranges are difficult to penetrate and have 
functioned as an effective barrier to east-west communi- 
cations They are inhabited by Berber farmers who live 
in isolated mountain villages and have little contact with 
the Arabs of Tetuan (population 117,000) and Tangier 
(population 166,220) at the north western end of the 
Rif chain 

The Middle Atlas lie immediately south of the Rif from 
which they are separated by the Col of Tara, a narrow gap 
which aSords the only easy route between western Algeria 
and Atlantic Morocco They nse to nearly 10,000 feet and 
form a broad barrier between the two countries They also 
function as a major drainage divide and axe flanked by the 
basins of Morocco s two principal rivers, the Oum er Rbia 
which flows west to the Atlantic and the Moulouya which 
flows north-east to tbe Mediterranean Much of the Middle 
Atlas consists of a limestone plateau dissected by river 
gorges and capped here and there by volcanic craters and 
lava flows Semi nomadic Berber tribesmen spend the 
winter m valley villages and move to the higher slopes in 
summer to pasture their flocks 


Southward the Middle Atlas chain merges into the High 
Atlas, the most formidable of the mountain massifs, which 
rises to over 13,000 feet and is heavily snow-clad in winter 
The mountains are aligned to a chain from south-west to 
north-east and they rise precipitously from both the 
Atlantic lowland to the north and the desert plain of 
Saharan Morocco to the south The contrast between the 
two sides is very striking, the northern slopes are covered 
by forest and scrub while the southern slopes consist of 
bam sunbaked rock Eastward the chain loses height and 
continues into Algeria as the Saharan Atlas The central 
part of the massif is made np of resistant crystalline rocks 
which have been eroded by former glaciers and present 
streams into a wilderness of sharp peaks and steep-sided 
valleys, but elsewhere limestones and sandstones give nse 
to more subdued topography There are no easdy accessible 
routes across the High Atlas but numerous mountain 
tracks make possible the exchange of goods by pack 
animal between Atlantic and Saharan Morocco A con- 
siderable Berber population Uvea in the mountain valleys 
in compact, fortified villages 

The Anti Atlas is the lowest and most southerly of the 
mountain massifs Structurally it forms an elevated edge 
of the Saharan platform which was uplifted when the 
High Atlas were formed It consists largely of crystalline 
rocks and is joined to the southern margin of the High 
Atlas by a mass of volcanic lavas which separates the 
valley from the nver Sous, draining west to the Atlantic 
at Agadir, from that of the upper Draa, draining south-east 
towards the Sahara On the southern side of the chain 
barren slopes are trenched by gorges from which cultivated 
palm groves extend like green tongues out into the desert. 

The only extensive area ol lowland in Morocco stretches 
inland from the Atlantic coast and is enclosed on the north, 
east and south by the Rif, Middle and High Atlas It 
consists of the Gharb plain and the wide valley of the River 
Sebou in tbe north and of the plateaux and plains of the 
Meseta, the Tadla. the Kehamna, the Djebllet and the 
Haouz farther south Most ol the Arabic speaking people 
of Morocco live in this region 

Northern and central Morocco experiences a ‘'Mediter- 
ranean” type of climate, with warm wet winters and hot 
dry summers, but this gives way southward to semi arid 
and eventually to desert conditions In the Rif and the 
northern parts of the Middle Atlas mean annual rainfall 
exceeds 30 inches and the summer drought lasts only 3 
months, but in the rest of the Middle Atlas, in the High 
Atlas and over the northern half of the Atlantic lowland 
rainfall is reduced to between 30 and 16 inches add the 
summer drought lasts for 4 months or more During the 
summer intensely hot winds from the Sahara, known as 
the Sirocco or Chergui, occasionally cross the mountains 
and sweep across the lowland desiccating all that lies in 
their path Summer heat on the Atlantic coastal plain is 
tempered however by breezes that blow inland after they 
have been cooled over the cold waters of the Canaries 
current offshore 

Over the southern half of the Atlantic lowland and the 
Anti Atlas semi and conditions prevail and rainfall 
decreases to between 16 and 8 inches a year It also 
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becomes very variable and is generally insufficient for the 
regular cultivation of cereal crops without irrigation. East 
and south of the Atlas Mountains, which act as a barrier 
to rain-bearing winds from the Atlantic, rainfall is reduced 
still further and regular cultivation becomes entirely 
dependent on irrigation. 

The chief contrast in the vegetation of Morocco is 
between the mountain massifs, which support forest or 
open woodland, and the surrounding lowlands which, when 
uncultivated, tend to be covered only by scrub growth of 
low, drought-resistant bushes. The natural vegetation has 
however been widely altered, and in many places actually 
destroyed, by excessive cutting, burning and grazing. 
This is particularly evident in the lowlands and on the 
lower mountain slopes where such scrub species as juniper, 
thuya, dwarf palm and gorse are common. There is little 
doubt that cork oak covered a large part of the Atlantic 
lowland but today only the “forest" of Mamora remains to 
suggest the former abundance of this valuable tree. The 


middle and upper slopes of the mountains are often quite 
well wooded, with evergreen oak dominant at the lower 
and cedar at the liigher elevations. The lowlands to east and 
south of the Atlas Mountains support distinctive types of 
steppe and desert vegetation in which esparto grass and 
the argan tree (which is unique to south-western Morocco) 
are conspicuous. 

Since Morocco gained its independence territorial 
disputes have arisen with Algeria, Mauritania and the 
Spanish Sahara. During the period of French occupation 
the south-eastern frontier with Algeria was never precisely 
defined and the Moroccan government has claimed an 
area beyond it which extends into all three neighbouring 
countries. The claim is based on the fact that in medieval 
times Moroccan rule was effective over much of the 
western Sahara and it is associated with the recent 
discovery of large iron ore deposits in the area together with 
the expectation of finding valuable reserves of oil. 

D.R.H. 


HISTORY 


The Phoenicians and after them the Carthaginians 
established staging posts and trading factories on the 
coasts of Morocco. Still later, the Romans established in 
what is now northern Morocco the province of Mauritania 
Tingitana, the frontier or limes passing a little to the south 
of Rabat, Meknes and Fez. Muslim warriors raided into 
Morocco under Uqba b. Nafi in a.d. 684-85. It was not, 
however, until the first years of the eighth century that the 
Muslims began to bring Morocco under durable control, 
their forces, under Musa b. Nusair, reaching the Tafilalet and 
the Wadi Draa. The Berber tribesmen of Morocco rallied 
to ’the cause of Islam and had a large share in the Muslim 
conquest of Spain after a.d. 711. Religious ideas of a 
heterodox character — i.e., the ideas of the Khawarij, who 
constituted the first of the great schismatic movements 
inside Islam — won much support among the Berbers of 
Morocco. The spread of Kharijite beliefs, the fierce 
particularism of the Berbers and their refractoriness 
towards all forms of political control, led to a great rebellion 
in 739-40, which had as its chief consequence the fragmenta- 
tion of Morocco into a number of small Muslim princi- 
palities. 

It was Idris, a descendant of al-Hasan, the son of the 
Caliph Ali and of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad, who, fleeing westward after an unsuccessful 
revolt?against the Abbasid Caliph in Iraq, founded the 
first of the great Muslim dynasties ruling in Morocco. The 
Idrisid regime lasted from 788-89 to 985-86. Idris, the 
founder of the new state, died in 792-93, after reducing 
most of Morocco and also Tlemcen to obedience with the 
aid of the Berber tribesmen who had rallied to his cause 
on his arrival in the western Maghreb. His son, Idris II, 
founded Fez, the capital of the Idrisids and a notable 
centre of Muslim life and civilisation in the Maghreb. After 
the death of Idris II (d. 828-29) the regime fell into 
decline. Morocco now endured for some two hundred years 
a long period of internecine conflict, of tribal revolt and of 
warring principalities. At the same time it had to face 
external danger in the form of pressures from the Umayad 
Caliphate of Cordoba in Spain (at the apogee of its power 
and splendour in the reigns of Abd al-Rahman III (912-61) 
and al-Hakam II (961-76) ) and also from the Fatimid 
Caliphate established and consolidated in Ifriqiya (i.e. 
modem Tunisia and eastern Algeria) during the years 
908-69, 


It was after this long period of turmoil and fragmenta- 
tion that Morocco entered into the most splendid phase of 
its medieval history. There now arose, amongst Berbers of 
Sanhaja descent who followed a nomadic mode of life in 
the regions near the Senegal, the religious movement of 
the Almoravids (al-Murabitun — “people of the ribat", i.e., 
of a fortified abode devoted to spiritual retreat and also to 
jihad or war against the infidel). The chieftain of these 
Berbers, Yahya b. Ibrahim, brought back from Mecca 
Abd Allah b. Yasin to spread the true doctrine of Islam 
among his people. The Almoravids soon passed over from 
the pursuit of the ascetic life to war on behalf of the true 
faith. The tide of conquest in Morocco gathered momentum 
under the amir Abu Bakr and led, after his death, to the 
establishment of a vast Almoravid state in the time of 
Yusef b. Tashufin (d. 1106), who in 1062 founded Marrakesh 
and extended the domination of the Almoravids over all 
Morocco and much of Algeria. In 1086 he halted the south- 
ward advance of the Christian riconquista in Spain and 
then annexed the Muslim lands there to the Almoravid 
territories in North Africa. His successor Ali b. Yusuf 
(d. 1142) consolidated and maintained the empire, but 
thereafter the power of the Almoravids fell into a rapid 
decline. The Saharan nomads who had been the dynamic 
force behind the movement became absorbed, as it were, 
into the rich milieu of Andalusian Muslim civilization. 
Dynastic discord and incompetence among the Almoravid 
amirs hastened the collapse of the regime. The Christians 
in Spain took Saragossa in 1118 and began a new phase of 
their riconquista. And in the Atlas mountains of Morocco 
a new religious force was preparing to burst out over the 
Moroccan scene. Seven years later, in Morocco, the 
Almohads rose in revolt against the Almoravids and after 
22 years of stubborn conflict took Marrakesh in 1147. 

A religious leader, Muhammad b. Tumart (d. 1x30), who 
had studied at Cordoba, Mecca and Baghdad, taught 
amongst the Masmuda Berbers of the High Atlas doctrines 
of a strict Unitarian character and assumed for himself the 
designation of al-Mahdi, "the rightly guided one”. Amongst 
the Masmuda he gathered around himself a nucleus of 
Berber adherents — the “Unitarians", i.e., al-Muwahhidun 
or Almohads. After the death of Ibn Tumart in 1130 one 
of his ardent disciples, a Berber of the Kumiya tribe named 
Abd al-Mumin, became the Khalifa of the Mahdi. Under 
the guidance of Abd al-Mumin (d. 1163) the Almohads took 
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Marrakesh in 1147 and then in the years 1151-59 over ran 
the rest of Morocco and the North African lands as far east 
as Tripoli tann and Cyrenaica The Almohads reached the 
summit of their splendour in the reign of al Mansur 
(1184-98% who brought Muslim Spam under Ahnohad 
control and checked the menacing advance of the Christians 
at the battle of Alarcos (1196) Under his successor 
Muhammad al Nasvr (1199-1214) the Almobads suffered a 
serious defeat in battle against the Christians of Spain at 
Las Nans de Toiosa (1212) Thereafter the Almobad 
empire began to decline The Hafsids made themselves 
independent in Ifnqiya (1235-56) Much of the Central 
Maghreb came under the control of the Abd al Wadid 
amirs ruling at Tleincen At the same time a new Berber 
house — the Menmds, of Zenata Berber origin — rose into 
prommente, conquering Fez in 1248 and Marrakesh m 1269 
and thus bringing to an end the last remnants of Almobad 
rule 

THE MERlNIDS 

The Menmds, whose effective power lasted for about one 
hundred years came from eastern Morocco, over ran first 
the northern regions of Morocco and then the lands in the 
south Their attempts to reconstitute the empire of the 
Almohads met with no durable success Revolt against 
their domination was not infrequent in the southern 
regions of Morocco Several campaigns undertaken to 
regain control of the eastern Maghreb brought no more 
than transient gains both Ifnqiya and Tlemcen escaping 
from their domination Nor could the Menmds establish 
themselves in Spain although their interventions there 
did binder the Cbnstian nconquista and gave the Muslim 
state of Grenada enough time to consolidate its resources 
and thus gain the strength to resist the Christians until 
1492 The decline of the Menmd regime saw the culmina- 
tion of a process long since in train Nomadic tnbes of 
Arab origin — the Filial and the Suhym— penetrated into 
the Maghreb during the course of the nth and 12th 
centunes Other Badawi elements infiltrated through the 
northern teaches of the Sahara during the later phases of 
Almohad rule With the gradual disintegration of the Menmd 
state the Badawi tubes thrust westward through the Atlas 
mountains and penetrated into the heart lands oi Morocco 
These Badawi invasions, although causing widespread 
disruption and confusion, contributed much to the 
arabisation of Morocco and the neighbouring lands 
During the years of Menmd decline, dynastic quarrels led 
to political disintegration, with the result that rival states 
came into being at Fez and Marrakesh Morocco, until 
*465, was a prey to prolonged internal discords which 
ended at least in part only with the emergence of another 
regime of Zenata Berber origin — the Wattasid regime 
(1465-1549) The Wattasids had no long pre-eminence 
Uieir failure to halt the progress of the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards, who had begun to establish themselves along 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean shores of Morocco, 
being one of the main reasons for their rapid decline 

THE LINE OF SHARIFS 

A new movement of resistance to the intrusions of the 
Spaniards and above all of the Portuguese (by X500 the 
wasters of Ceuta, Tangier, Axcila, Agadir, Mazagan and 
Safi on the western coast of Morocco) was bom amongst 
Qe rehgiou3 confraternities amongst the marabouts and 
the shorfa" (descendants of the Prophet) in Morocco who 
now led the Jihad, or war on behalf of the Muslim faith, 
against the Christians Out of this situation arose the 
iaadian rfgune, originating m a line of Shanfs from tlie 
region of the Wadi Praa on the Saharan side of the Atlas 
mountains The Saadians took. Fez in 1520 and Marrakesh 
m 1548 Their prestige was due to their status as descend- 


ants of the Prophet and to their success in driving the 
Portuguese from most of their possessions on the Atlantic 
littoral of Morocco — a success which culminated in then 
defeat of the Portuguese at the battle of Alcazarqumx in 
1578 The most famous of the Shanfs Ahmad al Mansur 
(1578-1603) resisted the pressure of the Ottoman Turks on 
his eastern frontier with Algena and in 1591 sent out a 
large expedition which seized Timbuktu and Goa on the 
Western Sudan, returning with rich plunder in the form 
of slaves and gold. Al Mansur, realising that his bouse had 
no strong tribal support such as earlier dynasties had 
owned, organised the Saadian regime on a new foundation 
(the Makhzan) — a system under which various Arab 
tnbes enjoyed exemption from taxes in return for armed 
service to the state Much depended, in such a system, on 
the character of the Sultan If he were strong and able, 
all might be well, but in practice the political influence of 
the sultans tended to fluctuate in accordance with their 
skill or incompetence The tribal rivalries would break out 
anew, the endless tensions between the nomadic and the 
settled elements in the population became intensified, 
whenever the central government was weak or ill directed 
At such times the 'Bled as-Siba" (the areas of dissidence — 
in particular the Atias Mountains) set their tribal auto- 
nomies against the forces of the "Bled al Makhzan" (the 
controlled areas) The period of Saadian rule, which ended 
in 1668 was however, one of considerable prosperity for 
Morocco Sugar cane culture was encouraged, gold brought 
by caravan from the Sudan added to the resources of the 
regime, close commercial contact was made with the lands 
of southern and western Europe, amongst them England 

Yet another wave of popular religious sentiment 
brought to power a new house — known under the designa- 
tions Alawi, Hasam or Filali — which still reigns in Morocco 
The Alawi Shanfs had their ongin amongst the Berbers 
located in the oases of Tafilalet, 1 e , Saharan Morocco 
Under the guidance of the Alawi house Berber forces took 
Fez in 1644 and Marrakesh in 1668 The reigns of Rashid II 
(1664-72) and, above all, of Mulai Ismail (1672-1727) 
established the Alawi regime on a firm basis and saw 
Morocco more thoroughly pacified and more solidly 
united than it was ever to be again until the time of the 
French occupation Ismail used as one of his main instru- 
ments of rule a powerful corps of negro troops seme 
stationed close to his capital, Meknfcs others established 
in a network of Qasbahs (fortresses) which covered most 
of the land He also had at his command a strong force of 
European renegades Among the mam achievements of 
Mulai Ismail must be numbered the occupation, in 1684, of 
Tangier (English since 1662) and the capture, in 3689. of 
Earache (Spanish since 1610) Mulai Ismail concluded 
with France in 1682 a commercial agreement, which was 
confirmed later in 1787 precedence being then accorded to 
the consuls ot France over the consols ol all other nations 

Mulai Ismail had managed to thrust back the pressure of 
the Sanhaja Berbers, who were beginning to move down 
from the Middle Atlas into the lowland areas of Morocco 
His successors did not win the same degree of success, with 
the result that after the death cd Ismail in 1727, a period 
of confusion ensued m Morocco until the nse of jet 
another able pnnee, the Sharif Muhammad b AbdalHh 
(1757-1790) Muhammad founded Mogador in 1765 and 
drove the Portuguese from Mazagan in 1769 He entered 
into a pact of friendship and commerce with Spam in 1767 
A brief penod of conflict with Spam followed in 3774 but 
a new agreement was negotiated between Morocco and 
Spain in 1780 

Muhammad b Abdallah and his immediate successors 
Mulai Sulaiman (1792-1822) and Mulai Abd al Rahman 
(1822-59) made strenuous efforts to maintain the control 
of the central regime in the face of tubal dissidence and 
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to ward off the possibilities of foreign intervention in the 
affairs of Morocco. The French conquest of Algiers in 1830 
was bound, however, to have repercussions in Morocco. 
Mulai Abd al-Rahman gave assistance to Abd al-Qadir, the 
amir who led the Muslim resistance to France in Algeria 
during the years 1832-47. During the course of their 
campaigns against Abd al-Qadir the French met and 
defeated a Moroccan force at Wadi Isly in 1844. 

A dispute over the limits of the Ceuta enclave, which 
was under Spanish rule, led in i860 to a brief war between 
Morocco and Spain. Spanish troops under General O' 
Donnell defeated the Moroccans at Los Castillejos and 
seized Tetuan. A further engagement at Wadi Ras in 
March i860 brought the war to a close. A peace settlement 
followed, under the terms of which the Ceuta enclave was 
enlarged and Spain was given indemnities amounting to 
100 million pesetas. Morocco also granted to Spain a 
territorial enclave on the Atlantic coast opposite the 
Canaries (Santa Cruz de Mar Pequena, now Ifni). 

FRENCH RULE 

France, with her hold on Algeria secure, began to turn 
her eyes towards the Western Maghreb — but the rivalries 
among the great Powers long hindered the establishment 
of a French protectorate over Morocco. In April 1904, 
however. Great Britain agreed to recognise the pre- 
eminence of French interests in Morocco in return for a 
similar recognition of English interests in Egypt. A con- 
vention between France and Spain in October 1904 
assigned to Spain two zones of influence, one in northern 
and the other in southern Morocco. The Germans now 
sought to intervene in Moroccan affairs and at the con- 
ference of Algeciras in 1906 secured the adherence of the 
Great Powers to the economic “internationalisation” of 
Morocco. A sharp crisis in 191 1, when the German gun-boat 
Panther appeared at Agadir, ended in a Franco-German 
settlement, the Germans now recognising Morocco as a 
French sphere of influence in return for territorial conces- 
sions in the Congo. In March 1912 Morocco became a 
Protectorate of France, with a French Resident-General 
empowered to direct foreign affairs, to control defence and 
also to introduce internal reforms. A new convention of 
1912 between France and Spain revised the earlier agree- 
ment of 1904: Spain now received her zones of influence 
in Morocco (though somewhat diminished in extent) — but 
from France as the protecting power and not from the 
Sultan. 

The first French Resident-General in Morocco was 
General Lyautey (1912-25). He established effective 
control, before 1914, over the plains and lower plateaux 
of Morocco from Fez to the Atlas mountains south of 
Marrakesh; then, before 1918, over the western Atlas, the 
Taza corridor connecting with Algeria and some areas of 
the northern highlands. French troops helped Spain to 
subdue the formidable rebellion (1921-26) of the Riff 
tribesmen under Abd al-Krim. This success meant the 
subjugation of the northern mountains and allowed the 
French to turn with unimpeded vigour to the reduction of 
the Middle Atlas and theTafilalet — a task accomplished by 
1934, when the pacification of the whole of Morocco 
could be regarded as complete. 

It was at this time that nationalist sentiment began to 
make itself felt in Morocco. A "Comite d’Action Maro- 
caine” now asked for a limitation of the protectorate. 
This "Comitd” was dissolved in 1937, but nationalist 
propaganda continued against the French rdgime. Morocco 
rallied to the cause of France in 1939 and to the Free 
French movement in 1942. A Party of Independence 
(Tstiqlal), formed in 1943, demanded full freedom for 
Morocco, with a constitutional form of government under 
Sultan Muhammad b. Yusuf, who supported the nationalist 


movement. The Istiqlal, strong in the towns, did not find 
great favour at this time among the conservative tribes- 
men of Morocco, who tended to concentrate their resistance 
to reform on western lines around Thami al-Glawi, the 
Pasha of Marrakesh. The tensions between the new and 
the old ideas in Morocco became much sharper in 1953. 
Sultan Muhammad b. Yusuf had long adhered to the aims 
of the Istiqlal movement. He had fallen into disagreement 
with the French administration, refusing to issue dahirs 
(decrees) authorising various measures that the French 
desired to see in force. In May 1953 a number of Pashas 
and Caids, with al-Glawi, the Pasha of Marrakesh, at their 
head, asked for the removal of the Sultan. Berber tribesmen 
began to converge in force towards the main urban centres 
in Morocco such as Rabat, Casablanca and Fez. On 
August 20th, 1953, the Sultan agreed to go into exile in 
Europe, but not to abdicate. Muhammad b. Arafa, a 
prince of the Alawi house, was now recognised as Sultan. 
Attempts to assassinate him occurred in September 1953 
at Rabat and again in March 1954 at Marrakesh. The 
situation continued to be tense, with outbreaks of violence 
occurring here and there throughout Morocco in 1954-55 
and nationalist fervour running high. 

INDEPENDENCE— 1956 

Sultan Muhammad b. Arafa renounced the throne and 
withdrew to Tangier in 1955. Muhammad b. Yusuf, on 
November 5th in that year, was recognised once more as 
the legitimate Sultan. A joint Franco-Moroccan declaration 
of March 2nd, 1956, stated that the Protectorate agreement 
of 1912 was obsolete and that the French government now 
recognised the independence of Morocco. A Protocol of the 
same date covered the transitional phase before new 
agreements between France and Morocco, still to be 
negotiated, could come into effect. The Sultan would now 
have full legislative powers in Morocco. Henceforward a 
High Commissioner was to represent France in the new 
state. France undertook also to aid Morocco with the organi- 
zation of its armed forces and to assist in the re-assertion 
of Moroccan control over the zones of Spanish influence, 
the sole legal basis for which was the Franco-Spanish 
convention of 1912. On November 12th, 1956, Morocco 
became a member of the United Nations. 

In August 1956 the Istiqlal proclaimed the need to 
abrogate the Convention of Algeciras (1906), which had 
"internationalised” the economic life of Morocco, and also 
to secure the withdrawal of all foreign troops from the 
land. An international conference met at Fedala, near 
Casablanca, in October 1956, to consider the future of 
Tangier, administered since 1912 under an international 
regime. In October 1956 Tangier was restored to Morocco, 
A Royal Charter of August 1957 maintained in general the 
former economic and financial system in force at Tangier, 
including a free money market, quota-free trade with 
foreign countries and a low level of taxation. In 1959 
Tangier lost its special status and was integrated financially 
and economically -with Morocco, but a Royal decree of 
January 1962 made it once more a free port. The Istiqlal, 
in 1956, had envisaged the creation of a "Great Morocco” 
which, according to a map published in July of that year, 
would include certain areas in South-West Algeria, the 
Spanish territories in North-West Africa and also Mauri- 
tania, together with the French Sudan (i.e., the Republic 
of Mali). The Sultan of Morocco and his government 
reiterated these claims in the years which followed the 
achievement of Moroccan independence. Moreover, in 
1958, a number of personalities prominent in the political 
life of Mauritania, amongst them the Amir of Trarza in 
the extreme south-west of the Republic, withdrew to 
Morocco and found a welcome there. Morocco began in 
i960 an intensive propaganda and diplomatic campaign 
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urarnst Mauritania, asking in August 1960, that the 
question of Mauritania be placed on the agenda of the 
United Nations The Political Committee of the UN 
General Assembly debated the question in November, but 
without agreeing to a formal resolution 

The problem of the Spanish territories in North West 
Africa also came to the fore at this time During the course 
of a visit which Sultan Muhammad b Yusuf made to 
Madrid W Apnl 1956, soon after Morocco became inde- 
pendent, Spain had recognised the independence of Morocco, 
renouncing also the northern zone of the protectorate 
assigned to her m Morocco under the terms of the Franco- 
S parush convention of 19*2 Ooe factor in the general 
situation was the existence in the western Sahara of 
irregular Moroccan forces (the "Anmie de Liberation du 
Grand Sahara ) reputed to have some connection with the 
Istiqlal These irregular forces attacked the Spanish enclav e 
of I Lai in Southern Morocco on November 23rd. 1957. but 
after some stiff fighting had to withdraw in the first week 
of December During the first three months of 1958 
irregular bands also raided into the Spanish territories of 
Saguta al Hamra and Rio dc Oro and into the northern 
fringes of Mauritania. A combined Fraflco-Spamsh 
operation cleared the irregulars from the Spanish tern- 
tones and the adjacent lands by the beginning of March 
The Moroccan government had declared that it was not 
responsible for these incursions Negotiations between 
Morocco and Spain held at Cmtra in Portugal, led in April 
1958 to an agreement under which Spam, in accordance 
with the settlement reached in Apnl *936. relinquished 
to Morocco the southern zone of her former protectorate 
There was to be faction > et again between the tw o states 
in the summer of 1962, when Morocco extended her 
territorial bmits from six to a distance of twelve miles 
from her shoreline— a move most unwelcome to Spanish 
fishermen who often visited Moroccan coastal waters. 

In December J9S5 The United Nations passed a resolu- 
tion nrging the government at Madrid to decolonize Uni 
and the Spanish Sahara. However, no action was taken 
and in September 1967 the Foreign Minister of Morocco 
visited Madrid to talk over the situation The following 
December the UN adopted a new resolution, requesting 
Spam in consultation with Morocco and Mauritania, to 
organize a referendum in the Spanish Sahara under its 
auspices The referendum would enable the local popula- 
tions to have a voice in determining their own future 
At the same time the UN Secretary-General was urged to 
appoint a special commission empowered to visit the 
Spanish Sahara and examine the conditions prevailing 
there 

KINO HASSAN 11 

On July 9th Pnnce Moulai Hassan was proclaimed heir 
to the throne and on August 1 5th j 957. Sultan Muhammad 
assumed the title of king The pnnce on the death of King 
Mohammad j a January 1962, ascended the throne as 
Nissan II In November 1962 King Hassan announced 
details of a new constitution (later approved through a 
referendum held m December 1962) The Kingdom of 
Morocco was declared to be a sovereign state — monarchical, 
constitutional, democratic and social in its form of govern- 
ment. The state religion was Islam, the official language, 
Arabic All adult men and women would have the franchise 
To all citizens the constitution guaranteed freedom of 
movement, speech, and opinion and the right to Join 
political and trade union organisations The King was 
empowered to appoint and dismiss the Prime Minister 
and the Ministers of State and to preside over the Cabinet 
Morocco would have a House of Representatives elected 
by universal direct suffrage for a term of four years, and a 
nouss of Councillors (1 e . a Senate), two-thirds of its 
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members chosen by an electoral college consisting of 
members drawn from the provincial, prefectural and 
communal councils and one third selected by the trade 
unions and by the Chambers of Handicrafts, of Commerce 
and Industry and of Agriculture 

An election for the House of Representatives (chosen 
under a system of single member constituencies) was held 
on May 17th, 1963 A ' Front ior the Safeguarding of 
Constitutional Institutions’ (F D I C ) — a pro government 
organization — had been formed in March 1963 The main 
opposition came from the left wmg ’'National Union of 
Popular forces ' (U N F V ) and from the conservative 
Istiqlal As a result of the election the distribution of seats 
in the new House of Representatives was — F D I C., 69 
seats, Istiqlal, 41 seats, N U F P . 28 seats, Independents, 
6 seats The FDIC. had shown itself to be the strongest 
in the eastern and southern areas of Morocco, the U N F P 
had found its best support in the main towns such as 
Casablanca, Rabat, Agadir and Tangier, while the Istiqlal 
did well in the former Spanish (northern) zone and the 
adjacent areas, and also m the region of Marrakesh The 
elections to the House of Councillors, held on October J3th, 
1963, gave 107 seats to the F D I C , 11 to Istiqlal and two 
seats to Independent members. lung Hassan opened the 
first Parliament of Morocco on November i8th, 1963 

Moroccan troops in July 1962, bad entered the region 
south of Colomb-IWchar in Algeria — a region never 
officially demarcated The Moroccan press also launched 
a strong campaign In support of the view that the Tindouf 
area in the extreme south west of Algeria should belong to 
Morocco — a claim of some importance, since the area 
contains large deposits of high grade (57 per cent) iron ore 
and is believed to have also considerable resources of oil 
and natural gas King Hassan paid an official visit to 
Algeria m March 1963. as a result ol which, in March and 
again in Apnl, the two states entered into a number of 
agreements relating to technical, economic, administrative 
and cultural matters. Morocco and Algeria came into 
violent conflict, however. In October 1963 Morocco and 
France, in the Lalla Manna agreement of 1845 had defined 
their common frontier from the coast southward to 
Tenlet al-Sassl (a distance of some 80 miles), the frontter to 
the desert lands to the South remaining undemarcated 
French forces from Algeria occupied the Touat oases, 
however, in 1899-1900 and also Colomb-Bfichar in 1901, 
An agreement of 1912 defined the border from Temet 
al Sassi to Colomb-Bdchar (the "Varnier Line”, which the 
Saltan of Morocco recognised in 1928 as the administrative 
and financial frontier) French forces from Algena occupied 
the Tmdouf area m 1934 Motocco now, in the years alter 
the attainment ol her independence, recognised as valid 
only the agreement ol 1 845 

In September 1963 Moroccan auxiliaries began to move 
southward from Tagonmt into the region of Hassi Beida 
andTmjoub about 250 miles south west of Colomb-D^cbar 
and 200 mites north-east of Tindouf There was sharp 
fighting in this area from October 8th to November 4th, 
1963 With, the mediation of President Keita of Mali a 
cease fire was signed at Bamako on October 30th The 
Council of Torcign Ministers of O A U (the Organisation 
for African Umty) met at Addis Ababa on November 18th 
and created an arbitration commission, which thereafter 
(December 3rd 5th, 1963 to January 23rd 27th. 1964) held 
discussions at Abidjan in the Ivory Coast and at Bamako 
in Mali, Morocco and Algeria submitting evidence In 
support of their respective territorial claims On February 
20th. 1964. an agreement was reached on the establishment 
of a demilitarised zone 

It was announced at Rabat on February 2nd, 1964 that 
Morocco and the United Arab Republic would resume 
diplomatic relations with each other These relations had 
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been suspended and the respective Ambassadors recalled 
in October 1963 as a result of U.A.R. support for Algeria 
in its border dispute with Morocco, 

Relations between Morocco and Algeria improved in 
the course of 1964. April 1964 witnessed an exchange 
of prisoners taken in the late hostilities and also the 
withdrawal — its work completed — of the joint Mali- 
Ethiopia Commission. Morocco and Algeria resumed 
normal diplomatic relations in May 1964. At Tlemcen, 
also in May, a joint technical commission reached agree- 
ment on a number of points — on the re-opening of the 
common frontier (achieved on June 8th 1964), on freedom 
for the nationals of either state, expelled from the other, 
to return to their homes, on compensation for such 
expelled nationals, on the ending of all measures of 
detention directed against the citizens of either state as 
a result of the pre-existing dispute, and on further discus- 
sions designed to explore the possibilites of technical, 
economic, financial and administrative co-operation 
between the two countries. The Special Commission of 
Arbitration established by the O.A.U. in November 
1963 continued its work in 1964, meeting on a number of 
occasions in Morocco and Algeria. A more amicable 
relation also became evident between Morocco and 
Mauritania. The Ministers of Information of these two 
states met at Cairo in July 1964 during the course of an 
African Summit Conference. An understanding was 
reached to bring an end to the 'war' of radio propaganda 
and criticism hitherto active between Morocco and 
Mauritania. 

King Hassan II paid an official visit to Tunisia in 
December 1964 — a visit which marked the full renewal, 
between Morocco and Tunisia, of the good relations 
disturbed when, in i960, Tunisia had recognized the 
independence of Mauritania. Diplomatic relations between 
Morocco and Tunisia had been restored somewhat earlier 
in May 1964. The visit of King Hassan to Tunis had as its 
outcome the renewal of a number of conventions (first 
concluded in 1959) which related to judicial affairs, radio 
and television, cultural relations, transport, labour prob- 
lems and public health. Two further agreements now 
negotiated took the form of a diplomatic and consular 
convention and of an establishment convention granting 
to the nationals of one state resident in the other equal 
rights with local citizens, save in the sphere of politics. 

In May 1964 Morocco concluded with UNESCO an 
agreement to establish at Tangier an administrative 
training and research centre for Africans, with special 
emphasis on the training of senior personnel for develop- 
ment projects. At Tunis, on September gth-October 1st 
1964, tlie Economic Ministers of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 
and Libya agreed to create special relationships between 
their respective countries in the field of economic co- 
operation, trade exchanges and the co-ordination of 
tariff policies. A further conference at Tangier in November 
1964 led to the formation of a permanent joint consulta- 
tive committee served by an administrative secretariat 
and by a number of subordinate and specialized com- 
missions (see separate Chapter in Part I). The Committee, 
which would meet at least once a quarter, under the 
chairmanship of each state in rotation, was to harmonize 
the development programmes of tho participating coun- 
tries. At this same time it was also resolved to establish 
an Industrial Studies Centre, with its headquarters at 
Tripoli and with the co-ordination of industrial projects 
in the member states as its main function. King Hassan, 
in December 1964, inaugurated the work of a Superior 
Council for National Promotion and Planning, a con- 
sultative organ of Government, as envisaged in the 
Constitution of Morocco. A three-year programme (19G5- 
1967) now came under discussion, the main emphasis 
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resting on agriculture, on industrial projects connected 
with the preserving and treatment of agricultural products, 
on the training of civilian personnel and also on the 
advantages to be drawn from tourism. 

The Moroccan Government envisaged in 1964 a develop- 
ment programme for the mountainous Rif area, where the 
UN Food and Agricultural Organisation had completed 
a study project embracing agricultural re-education 
schemes, modernisation of farming methods through the 
use of instruction centres, and the adoption of techniques 
against soil erosion and for the improvement of crops, 
sheep and cattle. Progress was also made towards limiting 
the incidence of river flooding in northern Morocco 
through a system of barrage controls on the Sebou and 
Ouerrha rivers. 

In August 1964 there was a re-organization of the 
Moroccan Government. The new Cabinet, under the 
leadership of M. Hajj Ahmad Bahnini, consisted in the main 
of members chosen from the Front for the Defence of 
Constitutional Institutions (FDIC). This re-organisation 
was interpreted as foreshadowing a possible attempt of 
King Hassan to broaden the basis of Government through 
close co-operation with members of the Opposition — 
i.e., with the Istiqlal and with the National Union of 
Popular Forces (UNFP). Istiqlal held its national congress 
at Casablanca on February 14th, 1965. M. Allal al-Fassi 
was re-elected as its President. The congress adopted 
resolutions for the economic liberation of Morocco and 
for an increased measure of agrarian reform. It also asked 
for new political elections free from Government inter- 
vention. 

INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 1965-71 

The first half of 1965 was a time of political tension in 
Morocco. A circular from the Minister of Education, 
issued in March 1965, imposed on all students over 
seventeen years of age some form of technical training. 
To numerous students it seemed that the circular might 
lead to their exclusion from professional and civil service 
careers. At Casablanca, on March 23rd, demonstrations 
amongst the students developed into riots with the rapid 
participation of workers, amongst whom rising prices and 
growing unemployment had caused much unrest. Police 
and troops had to fire on the demonstrators before order 
could be restored: over 100 people were estimated to have 
been killed. 

At the opening of a new session of Parliament on 
May 3rd, 1965, the King made an appeal for the forma- 
tion of a government of National Union. He had begun 
discussions earlier, on April 20th, with the leaders of 
the political parties, with the Presidents of the two 
Chambers of tho Parliament and also with prominent 
political figures. The King proposed a programme of 
development for Morocco — a programme which empha- 
sized the need for industrial advance with tho aid of 
foreign capital, the introduction of measures designed to 
encourage investment, the stabilization of the cost of 
living and tho limitation of the birth-rate. Amongst the 
reforms now put forward was the suggestion that the 
Government should take over all lands granted by former 
Sultans to the various tribes, dedicated as religious 
endowments, or owned formerly by the French Govern- 
ment and by French colonists, and share them out amongst 
the peasant population, the beneficiaries receiving in 
addition financial and technical assistance from the state. 
There were proposals, too, for administrative reform: the 
Civil Service would be recruited through a system of 
competitive examinations, and a special court, established 
under a law promulgated in April 1965, would sit in 
judgement on officials accused of corrupt practices. 
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The appeal of King Hassan II to the main political 
parties met with no pronounced success Dissension 
continued ins de Parliament M Hajj Ahmad BahniAi 
the Prime Minister resigned from the Democratic Socialist 
Party- of which he was President on June 4th 1965 On 
Tune 7th Iving Hassan proclaimed a state of emergency 
under which he himself assumed full legislative and 
executive power within Morocco New elections it w^s 
stated would be held after the Constitution had be«;n 
revised and submitted to a referendum On July 1st the 
King announced the nationalization of the export trade 
of citrus fruit vegetables fish products and handicraft 
goods under the Office Chtnfien de ContrSle el d Export a 
lion Together with the phosphate industry Over 60 per 
cent of Moroccan export trade was now nationalized 
Further nationalization was earned out m 1966 and 19 67 

In July 1967 King Hassan relinquished the post of 
Prune Minister to Dr Mohammed Benhima and in 1967 
and 1968 there were eight major cabinet reshuffles 
Considerable student unrest continued in this period 

1969 saw a gradual return to /all political activity 
though still tinder royal direction Municipal and rural 
csstss ssial zJnrJanns v-ere ink) juj Drtohfr although these 
were boycotted by opposition parties and the successful 
candidates mostly stood as independents Following tins 
Dr Mohammed Benhima Prune Minister since Jnly 1967 
was replaced by Dr Ahmed Laraki formerly Foreign 
Minister A national referendum on a new constitution Was 
at last held in July 1970 official figures claimed that over 
98 per cent of the votes were affirmative despite general 
opposition from the main political parties trade unions 
and student organizations Elections for a new single 
chamber legislature were held in August Of the 2.40 
members 90 a ere elected by direct suffrage 90 by local 
councils and do by an electoral college The results were 
that 158 elected members were Independents 60 were of 
the government party Mouietnent Populates and 22 from 
opposition parties 

In July 1971 there was an unsuccessful attempt by a 
section of the army to overthrow the King and establish a 
republic The attempt was led by Gen Mohammed 
Medbouh Minister of the Royal Military Household and 
Col Mohammad Ababou Together with some r 400 
military cadets they attacked the King's palace at Skhira te 
whilehe was celebrating his birthday with members of the 
government foreign diplomatic corps and many oth er 
guests Although the rebels at one point had captured the 
King and his ministers and controlled the radio station 
and the Intenor Ministry they were soon overwhelmed 
Many of their own men apparently rallied to the King 
while the rest of the army counter attacked quickly The 
revolt was suppressed in under 24 hours Over 150 of the 
rebels were killed in the fighting The King escaped 
unhurt but some of his generals a minister and an ambits 
sador were among those killed and other guests wo re 
wounded The King later said that there had been foreign 
involvement in the abortive coup which he described 

Libyan -style A few hours after the revolt had begq n 
the Libyan Government had alerted its armed forces to be 
ready to defend the Moroccan revolution Relatio n3 
between the two countries were later severed The ow 
attempt appears to have been engineered by right wi 0 » 
army officers angered by the King s too lenient treatment 
of dissent on the left 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 1966-70 

In Jane 1966 Morocco signed two agreements with 
Jugoslavia— the one for joint participation in oil prospect 
*ng the other for the exploitation of potash deposits 
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exploration has not so far been promising Some oil (about 
100 000 tons a year) is available at two small fields — at 
Sidi Rhafem and at Harisha Morocco also made with 
Yugoslavia in 1966 arrangements for the working of some 
potash copper lead and zinc resources 

During 1966-67 Morocco viewed with unease the arrival 
in Algeria of Soviet planes guns and tanks The Moroccan 
government felt that the flow of arms into Algeria was 
creating a serious military imbalance in North Africa 
Some of the new equipment which Algeria had received 
from the USSR had been sent so it was said to the 
western areas of Algeria where the Tindouf region was 
still a matter of dispute between Morocco and Algeria In 
November 1966 Morocco acquired from the U S.A a 
number of military jets which formed a counterpoise to 
Soviet planes known to have reached Algeria The King 
visited the United States in February 1967 Reports 
current at the time intimated that the USA. was prepared 
to make available arms worth some 15 million dollars in 
order to strengthen the defences of Morocco In March 

1967 King Hassan urged Algeria to discontinue its military 
programme and to enter into negotiations with Morocco or 
else to accept the suggestion that a United Nations dis- 
armament commission sfion I'd visit Morocco and Algeria. 

In the Arab-Israeh war m June 1967 the Moroccan 
government gave voice to its support of the Arabs 
ant: Ziomst cause but did not commit its troops to 
the fighting After the Arab defeat brief outbursts of public 
demonstration were followed by an unofficial commercial 
boycott of the 70 000 strong Jewish community in Morocco 
The government condemnation of this boycott was un 
popular with trade unionists and was challenged by the 
General Secretary of the U M T Mahjoub Ben Seddiq 
who was promptly arrested and sentenced to eighteen 
months Imprisonment on a charge of undermining the re- 
spect due to the authority of the state 

In October 1967 the Moroccan government signed an 
agreement with the U S A which would make available 
to her some 34 million dollars of economic aid In February 

1968 Herr Brandt the Federal German Fore gn Minister 
visited Rabat for talks Among matters discussed were a 
number of economic projects which It is hoped with 
German assistance to undertake m Morocco King Hassan 
himself visited Iran In Apnl 1968 in order to discuss 
economic co-operation 

One principal event of the undisturbed political scene 
since the Palestine war was the Spanish surrender of the 
small coastal enclave of Ifni Spam s possession of Ifm 
Ceuta Melilla and the Spanish Sahara to the south of 
Morocco has long been a cause of friction between the two 
countries the Moroccan Government has made much of the 
apparent inconsistency between the Spanish campaign 
against Gibraltar and Spain s determined retention of its 
Alrican colonies Uni held by Spaia since i860 is a poor 
temtory with little obvious economic or strategic potential 
and its Spanish population is small It might well have 
been handed over before but for Moroccan Insistence on 
negotiating on the other territories Ceuta and Melilla are 
Spanish populated and rich phosphate deposits have been 
discovered in the Sahara so a voluntary Spanish surrender 
of these colonies appears unlikely Morocco officially took 
over Ifni on June 30th 1969 

Moroccan diplomacy achieved several notable successes 
m the 1969-70 per od Rabat was host to both the Islamic 
summit conference held in September 1969 folio vmg the 
fixe at the A1 Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem and to the fifth 
Arab summit conference in December 1969 Morocco did 
not take a very active part in either meeting — just as it 
did not participate in the hostilities in Palestine— but its 
official acceptance of Mauritania s presence m September 
was to lead to the dropping of her claim to that country 
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later in the year. Full diplomatic recognition and an 
exchange of ambassadors followed in January 1970; in 
June 1970, a treaty of solidarity, good neighbourlincss and 
co-operation was signed between the two countries. 
Relations with France improved following the general 
pattern in the Arab world, and the diplomatic missions in 
Paris and Rabat were returned to full ambassadorial status 
for the first time since the Ben Barka affair in 1966. 
Relations were further improved with the visit to Morocco 
by the French Foreign Minister, M. Schumann in December 


1970. As a result of talks, a Franco-Moroccan inter- 
governmental commission was set up, to meet at least 
once a year. 

In May 1970 final agreement was reached in the frontier 
dispute with Algeria. A joint commission will map out a 
delineation maintaining the boundaries of the colonial 
period. The disputed region of Gara-Djebilet, rich in iron 
ore deposits, thus becomes the property of Algeria, but 
Morocco will have a share in a joint company to be estab- 
lished to exploit these deposits. V.J.P. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Morocco is endowed with a number of assets. The 
country has a congenial climate, varied soils with good 
agricultural potential and important mineral resources. 
There is an emerging industrial sector, a small, but 
growing managerial class and the beginnings of an 
industrial force. The economic infrastructure (transport, 
communications, electric energy) is at an advanced stage. 
The beauty of the country and its climate offer opportuni- 
ties for the growth of tourism. However, the movement 
out of the country of capital and trained personnel 
in the period immediately before and after independence 
was a severe setback to economic growth, and the 
G.N.P. fell to 8,530 million dirhams in 1959. This 
was followed by an extremely poor harvest in 1961, 
although thanks to favourable capital movements, growth 
was more satisfactory in 1962, when the gross national 
product reached 10,650 million dirhams. This improvement 
continued in the period 1963-69, when the G.N.P. rose at 
an annual average rate of 3.9 per cent in real terms to 
16,110 million dirhams in the latter year. Of the major 
total sectors of production, only mining and industry grew 
faster than the national average in 1968-69 (by 4.3 per 
cent and 4.3 per cent a y-ear respectively). Agricultural 
production rose by less than 1 per cent annually over tliis 
period, as did the activity in the various sen-ice sectors 
while construction and public works showed a decline. 

The problems that Morocco has had to face are familiar 
ones for those countries called “underdeveloped" — a 
fast-rising population (3-3.2 per cent per annum), 
nourished for the most part by an out-of-date agricultural 
system, and to a considerable extent dependent on foreign 
capital for financing any substantial increase in the 
country’s productive capacity. National income per capita 
is relatively low at 1,060 dirhams. The King himself once 
stated that Morocco is a rich country with poor people. 
The wealth of the country is most unequally distributed 
between the landowners and the small number of urban 
industrialists and merchants on the one hand and the rural 
masses and small but growing urban proletariat on the 
other. 

The share of G.N.P. devoted to investments is about 
13 per cent, a low level by world standards. Unemploy- 
ment is a serious problem; it is estimated that 40 per cent 
of the youth between the ages of 20 and 30 arc unemployed. 
A substantial trade deficit has been built up and deficits 
continue, requiring to be balanced by foreign loans and 
aid. A Development Plan for the years 1960-64 had to be 
abandoned because its target for investment proved over- 
ambitious and its target of a 6 per cent increase in Gross 
Domestic Product proved an unrealizable objective. A 
Development Plan for the period 1965-67 was adopted, 
its primary objective consisting of ensuring an output 
growth rate higher than the population growth rate, thus 
permitting per capita incomes to rise and living standards 
to improve. 

A new Five Year Plan (196S-72) has now been adopted. 
It calls for expenditures of $998 million over the five year 


period and aims to achieve an annual growth rate of 5 per 
cent by 1973. The development plan concentrates on 
agriculture and related industries, mineral resources, 
tourism, health, education and technical training pro- 
grammes. The first full year (1969) of the plan was a good 
one for the Moroccan economy-. The country’s gross 
domestic product rose at the target rate of 5 per cent, while 
total investment rose by 10 per cent and retail prices 
increased by only- 3 per cent. The only major cloud on the 
horizon was the flood damage experienced in Morocco in 
early 1970. It is estimated that about 150,000 hectares of 
land were under water and unfit for agriculture. Of this 

15.000 hectares were sugar-beet fields, 44,000 hectares 
cereals, 15,500 hectares potatoes and other crops and 

5.000 hectares citrus fruit. The loss of 15,000 hectares of 
sugar-beet land is expected to halt production in the sugar 
refineries and force the government to use hard currency 
to import sugar from abroad to replace the loss of local 
output. The 5,000 hectares of citrus land will probably have 
to be completely replaced. The serious nature of this 
damage is readily appreciated when it is realized that 
Morocco’s economic prosperity in the near future depends 
to a considerable extent on the successful execution of the 
ambitious agricultural projects envisaged in the new 
development plan. If successful, these projects would 
greatly reduce imports of foodstuffs, thus saving valuable 
foreign exchange, relieve the unemployment problem, 
which is serious, and improve the purchasing power of the 
rural population, thereby increasing the market for the 
products of new and expanding industries. 

Morocco also has a great need for investment, and it 
must receive the assistance of private industry, as well as 
of foreign governments and international agencies, in 
helping it to expand its assets and to use them to best 
advantage. The country has features which should help 
considerably towards its development, including a con- 
venient geographical position, considerable natural re- 
sources, an excellent communications system and a 
booming tourist industry. The number of tourists entering 
Morocco has shot up by almost one-quarter in the last 
three years to total 716,367 in 1969. The official target of 
1 million visitors to Morocco by- 1972 appears realistic. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 

Agriculture is the key to the economy- of Morocco. 
Three-quarters of Morocco's population of 15 million 
people live in the country-side, and 65 per cent of the active 
labour force is engaged in agriculture, livestock-raising 
and fishing. Tims agriculture provides the means of liveli- 
hood of the majority of the population, supplies about 90 
per cent of the country-’s domestic food requirements and 
in the region of 50 per cent of the country's total mer- 
chandise exports. The agricultural sector contributed 21 
per cent of the gross domestic product in 1968. 

Changing climatic conditions cause substantial y-car-to- 
year variations in agricultural output. In years with 
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bumper harvests such as 1958 the contribution of agri 
culture to the gross domestic product rises to over 30 per 
cent whereas in years with particularly poor crops such 
as 1961 the corresponding contribution is in the region 
of 20 per cent The principal crops axe cereals especially 
wheat and barley beans and chickpeas and other legumens 
canary seed, cumin and coriander linseed olives almonds 
and citrus fruits Esparto grass is put to several uses 
including the manufacture of vegetable horsehair and is 
exported for paper making Recently vast areas of esparto 
grass have been brought into economic use by the estab- 
lishment of a pulp industry based on thrn grass and on the 
eucalyptus tree Forest resources almost entirely in the 
patrimony of the state include cork (covering appro xi 
mately 310 000 hectares) cedar argon oak and various 
conifers Tizra wood is exported for tanning The pro 
duction of wine is important 1 751 000 hectolitres being 
produced in 1967-68 half as much as in 1966-67 Since 
1967 as a result of difficulties in the sale of wine par 
ticulatly in sales to France till then the largest cheat 
Morocco has been looking for other wine markets and 
reducing the area of its vineyards by converting them to 
orange groves Out of the 75 000 hectares formerly devoted 
to vineyards only 59 000 hectares were used for this type 
or production in 1969 and production sagged sharply to 
700 000 tons in that year Morocco now expects that 
France will be forced by its own bad harvest to make 
wine purchases from abroad including most of the 
Moroccan harvest of 1969 and the stocks of 400 000 hecto- 
litres held over from previous years In the opening of an 
annual quota of 1 million hectolitres of Moroccan wine 
France agreed to buy 100 000 hectolitres at prices similar 
to those at which French production is purchased and 
400 000 hectolitres at less favourable conditions which ate 
still good enough to attract Moroccan producers Of the 
remaining 600 000 hectolitres 120 000 hectolitres may he 
sold to French overseas territories 200 000 hectolitres On 
the local Moroccan market and 170 000 hectolitres may he 
processed into other products such as vinegar There 
were m 1966 29 million cattle 15 million sheep and 
8 million goats Pasture is often thin the quality of 
erds is poor and stock numbers are declining The country 
is largely self sufficient m foodstuffs The main foods it 
needs to import are sugar dairy products and wheat (bard 
wheat is exported and soft wheat is imported) Agn 
cultural produce and products denv ed therefrom accounted 
iq 1968 for 56 per cent of all exports Exports of citrus in 
1969 brought in 389 million dirhams Oranges provided 
the bulk of this figure and find their most important 
markets in France West Germany the USSR and the 
Netherlands Exported tomatoes at 146 million dirhams 
were more important than wine valued at 60 million 
d rhams m 1969 Morocco is the world s second largest 
citrus fruit exporter alter Spain exporting 550 000 tons 
of its annual output of 700 000 tons of oranges After the 
treaty with the EEC becomes valid in 1969 Moroccan 
citrus fruit will be liable to a duty of only 4 per cent in 
Common Market countries as against the present rate of 
20 per cent in all EEC countries except France where it is 
duty free Morocco does not only export citrus fruits but 
also fruit juice The industry is still in its early stages and 
the 38 000 tons of fruit which were processed in 1965-66 
has nsen rapidly to 78 000 tons in 1968-69 Nearly rg 
million litres and 2 600 tons of concentrate have been 
exported mainly to the USA Brazil and South Africa 
Fishing is a valuable industry The total catch in 1958 
was 219 920 metric tons of which sardines amounted to 
r °7 623 tons The roam fishing ports are Safi in the 
southern part of Morocco and Agadir there is also 
some activity at Essaouira and Casablanca Little fish 
is consumed fresh or exported fresh (9 775 tons in 1968) 
■risa processing is very important and exports in 1967 were 


valued at 124 million dirhams (mostly sardines with some 
tunny fish and mackerel) Moroccan sardines have been 
known for many years on the world market for their 
flavour and high quality There are also substantial exports 
of fish meal and other products for use as fertilizers and 
animal foodstuffs 

The agricultural scene is a dual one on the one side a 
system of holdings inherited from and in many cases still 
owned by European farmers with an emphasis on cash 
and export crops and on the other the Muslim farmers 
who are much less prosperous and who raise crops mainly 
for their own consumption The traditional arable farming 
comprises 800 000 to 1 000 000 holdings covering 
approximately 4 million hectares and is characterised by 
the small sue of the holdings the legal complexity of rights 
governing their tenure low productivity and the pre- 
dominance of cereals and stock raising Not all animal 
husbandry is carried on by Moroccans 15 per cent of the 
i960 animal census was owned by Europeans Irrigation 
plans have not made great headway due to the conserva 
tlsm of the farmers and the complexity of the legal 
situation (much of fanning and grazing land is owned by 
the state tnbes and religious communities — individual 
ownership formalised by title deeds is still relatively 
unusual but is spreading) Cereals are grown on more than 
80 per cent of the cultivated land 1968 was a particularly 
good year for Moroccan agriculture Climatic conditions 
were favourable and the Ministry of Agriculture made 
great efforts to improve fields Over 30 000 hectares were 
treated with fertilizer The cereals harvest (50 million 
quintals) and the olive harvest (300 000 tons) were double 
the sire of the 1967 harvests Exports of citrus fruits at 
610 000 tons increased by 20 per cent compared with the 
1966-67 season Wheat output in 1967-68 totalled 
2 550 000 tons compared with 1 3O0 000 tons in 1966-67 

Morocco produced zt 7 00 tons of untreated cotton in 
I 9fi9 - 7° compared with 19 100 tons fn 1968-69 These 
figures confirm the gradual recovery in cotton production 
although they are still far below the official forecasts of 
42 000 tons in 1970-71 Over half of Morocco s cotton Is 
exported to \\ estem Europe 25 per cent to India and 15 
per cent to Eastern Europe the remaining 10 per cent is 
used in Moroccan industry 

Operation Labour* was initiated as part of the 1958 59 
Development Plan to teach the peasants to modernize 
their production methods but the exodus of large numbers 
of skilled Trench personnel after independence sabotaged 
the programme It was calculated in 1955 that only about 
275 000 hectares owned by Moroccans were cultivated with 
the aid of any machinery 9 600 tractors and 3 000 combine 
harvesters were in operation at the end of 1963 The 
continuance of this general situation means that there is 
continual migration to the towns Experts stress that an 
essential preface to agricultural improvement is the 
rationalization of the holdings but at the moment the 
government has had to concentrate on the problem of the 
contrast of the poverty of the Muslim sector of agriculture 
with the comparative prosperity of European farming 

At the time of independence the extent of European 
holdings was put at just over one million hectares divided 
into 5 900 holdings Three produced about 25 per cent of 
the gross value of all crops 80 per cent of all wine and 
citrus fruits 33 per cent of vegetables and 15 per cent of 
cereals Thus there has been continual pressure for a 
takeover of land owned by Europeans This resulted in 
the 19 0 9 nationalisation of about 30000 hectares of land 
run by expatnato foreign owners la September 1963 the 
government designated 250 000 hectares of lots de colonisa 
lion (land worked by Europeans on terms amounting to 
less than outright ownership) for nationalization It is 
estimated that 400 000 hectares remain in foreign hands 
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As a result of government action and the conclusion of 
production contracts, two industrial crops of outstanding 
importance for the Moroccan economy are in vigorous 
expansion, namely, sugar beet and cotton. Each occupied 
more than 11,500 hectares in 1965, whereas together they 
covered barely 2,000 hectares 10 years previously. Market 
gardening, especially in irrigated areas yields more income 
per unit of land than most other crops. Output of tomatoes 
and miscellaneous green vegetables is fairly constant, but 
potato output fluctuates widely from one year to another. 
A year of weak prices can be disastrous for small market 
gardeners, who are nevertheless unwilling to submit to 
output controls. Output of pulses especially broad beans 
and chick peas has expanded fairly steadily since 1957. 
In 1966, 32,000 tons of chick peas and 96,000 tons of 
broad beans were produced. 

A total sum of ^63 million is due to be spent on dams and 
irrigation networks under the five-year plan with a view 
to increasing the irrigated area by 158,000 hectares. The 
first of a series of six dams to be built during the plan 
period was completed in November 1970. The dam, 
located at Ait Aidel on the River Tcrsaout will increase 
the irrigated area in the Haouz plain from 3,000 to 30,000 
hectares. A hydro electric plant with a capacity of 60 
million kilowatt-hours a year is also planned. 

MINING AND INDUSTRY 

Although the occupation of Morocco by France and 
Spain was inspired largely by political motives character- 
istic of the time, the material profits of the Protectorate 
then established derived mainly from the rich mineral 
resources. Moreover, the fact that these countries already 
possessed mineral processing plants meant that the 
minerals in Morocco were — and still are, for the most 
part — exported in a raw state. The most important 
mineral deposits are phosphates — Morocco is the second 
most important producer after the United States and the 
largest exporter in the world — and this represents about 
half the value of total production of minerals in Morocco; 
30,871 workers were employed in this industry in 1964. 
In addition, Morocco is the fourth largest world producer 
of cobalt and sixth among the manganese-producing 
countries. Morocco also possesses important deposits of 
lead and zinc and lesser resources of several other metals, 
including copper and tin. The chief phosphate deposits 
are at Khouribga and Youssoufia and are controlled by 
the state Office ChMfien des Phosphates (OCP). National 
consumption of phosphates, however, is very small 
at the moment and is coped for by a factory for super- 
phosphates and hyper-phosphates in the Safi complex 
near Casablanca, which produces about 100,000 tons a 
year. At present, the total bulk of production is exported 
and provided 27.5 per cent of total Moroccan exports in 
1966. The main clients are France, the U.K., Spain and 
the Benelux countries. Unlike many other mineral ex- 
porting countries the percentage of phosphate exports to 
total exports has steadily been rising; in 1962 exports were 
430 million dirhams and in 1969 551 million. Output of 
phosphate rock was set at 10.7 million tons in 1969. A 
major development in 1968 was the inauguration of work 
on new deposits at Ben Guerir near Marrakesh. The aim is 
to produce 10 million tons a year from open cast workings. 
The production target of the three mining centres is 13.5 
million tons in 1971. This continued development of the 
country's phosphate deposits clearly offers enormous 
prospects for increased economic expansion. 

Most of the other mineral products have not shown such 
a dynamic growth since independence as has phosphates. 
Iron is mined in Ait Amar and Uixan. Production reached 

1,577,000 tons in i960 but was only 820,000 tons in 
1969. The lack of a steel industry -within the country has 


not encouraged high activity in this sector. Manganese is 
the chief dollar earner and output has generally reflected 
this fact with 130,576 tons being mined in 1969, about 
35% of which are treated in the Sidi Marouf factory. 
Lead and zinc are often found together in deposits in 
Morocco, i.e. at Boukber, Touissit, Aouli and Mikbladen. 
The output of zinc has so far not repeated the total of 

101.000 tons achieved in 1959. Production in 1962 and 1963 
was just 57,900 tons in each year, and all this was exported 
unprocessed. Output improved considerably in 1964 
reaching 80,971 tons and further impressive gains were 
registered in 1965 and 1966. In 1967 output fell slightly to 

83.000 tons from 94,000 tons in 1966; this was followed by 
a further fall to 68,000 tons in 1968 and a slight improve- 
ment to 72,000 tons in 1969. About 30 per cent of lead 
production goes through the lead foundry at Oued el 
Heimer. Production totalled 117,680 tons in 1969, and was 
a very valuable export commodity bringing Morocco 135 
million dirhams in foreign earnings. Cobalt is also produced 
from Bou Azzcr (14,097 tons in 1969), and copper (8,400 
tons in 1967). The total value of exports of metalliferous 
minerals in 1969 was 266 million dirhams. Developments 
expected in the near future include a U.S.S.R. project to 
develop lead, zinc and silver deposits in the Great Atlas 
and also extensive copper ore prospecting in the Anti- 
Atlas area of South Morocco. This will be undertaken by 
Occidental Petroleum Inc. of Los Angeles, under an agree- 
ment signed with the Ministry of Industry and Mines in 
1967. The Soviet Union has also agreed to build a 60 MW. 
anthracite-fired power station at Djerada by 1971. In 1967 
the Moroccan Government bought out Spanish interests 
in Minas del Rif, the largest domestic iron ore deposit 
situated near Nador and Mclilla on the Mediterranean 
Coast. The takeover came at a difficult period for the mine, 
in as much as any expansion or indeed maintenance of 
production is heavily dependent on considerable new in- 
vestment, since available open-cast ores have diminished 
considerably and gallery mining will have to be under- 
taken. Already output has dropped sharply and is likely 
to continue to decline. 

Morocco’s mineral resources also provide it with energy 
through coal and small quantities of petroleum. The coal 
deposits are at Djerada south of Oujda. This was one of 
the most important concerns of the Spanish Protectorate, 
and in 1964 the government mining organization BRPM 
assumed a controlling interest in the company operating 
the Djerada mines. The theoretical production capacity of 
Djcrada’s anthracite mines is 600,000 tons per year but 
this has not been achieved since the end of the Protectorate, 
when in 1957 production was 521,000 tons. Since then 
output has sagged, amounting to 482,000 tons in 1967 
and 451,000 tons in 1968. Any marked improvement in 
the situation depends largely on progress being made 
with the iron foundry and steel complex project; the 
original plans assumed that the foundry would need 

160.000 tons of coal per year. To a certain extent the coal 
industry has been affected by the concentration in 
electricity projects on hydro-electricity at the expense 
of thermal generation. Thermal plants accounted for half 
of electricity production in 1953 but only for 10 per cent 
in 1965. In 1965, 1,158 million kW. were generated 
hydraulically and 123 million kW. thermically. This is a 
reflection of heavy investment in electric power and 
currently there is excess capacity; minimum production 
capacity (in the case of worst water conditions) was put at 
1,200 million kWh. and this will be swelled by the coming 
into service of the Mcltra-KIila dam. Total production 
was 1,695 kWh. in 1969. Production and distribution are 
state-controlled through Encrgic Elcctriquc dti Maroc ; the 
frequency is 50 cycles per second. Petroleum exists in 
moderate quantities and a new find was made in 1962 at 
Sidi Rhalem in the Essaouira region, but in spite of 
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prospecting in the Doukkala, Draa and Tarfaya regions, 
no other important fields have been located Esso Explore- 
tion Inc . started activity in 1967, on oft shore permits 
south of Agadir Production has declined in recent yearn 
from 100 000 tons in 1965 to 5b, 560 tons in 1969 All of 
tins is refined in the country in a topping unit jointly 
owned by the government agency. SAMIR, and the 
Italian oil firm. ENI. set op in 1961 at Mohammedia and 
in another refinery inherited from the French at Sidi 
Kacem However, a great part of the refineries' need for 
crude oil is satisfied by imports, and oil continues to be an 
expensive import item 

The Bureau of Mining Research and participation 
(BRPM) is undertaking large scale prospecting for hydro- 
carbons both atone and in association with private partners 
Encouraging results have been found by Esso in the 
province of Tarfaj-a In early igjo a team of Soviet tech 
mcians discos cred a deposit of cobalt in the region of 
Ouarzazatc Two Japanese companies, Mitsui Metal and 
Mining and Nittctsu Mining, has c agreed to form a con 
sortium with the Moroccan Go\ eminent and a Trench 
company (Omnium Nord Afncam dc Trance) to build a 
factory to process copper extracted from a mine 130 kilo- 
metres to th» cast at Casablanca The factory will base a 
capacity to treat between 800 tons and 1,000 tons of ore 
per day and will come into operation in mid 1971 The 
Japanese companies w-ill import about half the factory s 
production 

Several projects arc proceeding for the exploitation of 
deposits of copper ores, fluorine and sili er, and notably 
the Upper Moulaya lead line mines to be opened up by 
Zelhdja with the BRPM 

The mining industry' has been placed on the list of 
industries which benefit under the Investment Code from 
a senes of incentives and ads antages designed to promote 
pm ate investments, according to a decree published m 
December 1969 Another decree virtually abolished the 
export tax on minerals by lowering it from 5 per cent ad 
valorem to o 5 per cent on iron, antimony, cobalt, man 
ganese, barytine and fluonne ores, fullers earth lead *inc 
and silver metals lor lead line and copper ores the tax 
is reduced on a variable scale related to world prices of 
these minerals 

Industry is perhaps the least stagnant sector of the 
economy and certainly promises the highest rate of growth 
in the immediate future. Even so, the extent of manufac- 
turing is still relatively small, accounting for 1 7 per cent of 
GKP in 1968 The growth of manufacturing in Morocco 
[5 per cent a year On average during 19G0-6S) has lx.cn 
directed largely towards the light industries Although the 
majority Of the population has very little purchasing 
power, there is nevertheless a fairly large market for many 
consumer goods among the two to three million people who 
are better off Encouraged by government promotion, many 
new enterprises have been established to produce goods 
that formerly had to be imported An export orientated 
industry has also emerged during th<- past few years 
particularly in the field of food-processing This consist' 
mainly of fruit juice plants and canneries (fish and 
vegetables) as well as the edible oil industry Of special 
importance for the domestic market are the flour milling 
sugar refining and tobacco processing industries Next to 
the food industries in importance are the textile and 
leather industries A metal products industry is also well 
established, while in the chemical sector the most significant 
plants axe a crude oil refinery which started production in 
1962 and the Safi plant which processes Morocco's most 
important mineral phosphate The country's timber in- 
dustry is also expanding rapidly In 1967 timber produc 
tion met 52 per cent of the country’s needs Output was 
apportioned as follows 1 12,000 tons of alfa grass 32,000 


tons of rosemary, 6,700 tons of cork oak and 7,000 tons of 
brier root All the cork oak output was exported, as well 
as 36 000 tons of alfa grass and 46,000 tons of cellulose 
Several foreign companies have recently boosted the 
country's manufacturing capacity , General Tire and 
Rubber Co of Morocco started manufacture in 1961. the 
SAMIR/ENI refinery came on stream in 1962 and the 
SociitS Marocaine dc Constructions Automobiles late 1962. 
Investment in sug-r mifls is vital and the second national 
refinery built by CEKOP at Sidi Slimane in the Rharb 
valley, began production 222 June 1963 An additional 
sugar refinery was opened in 1966 and tv o more are planned 
to reduce Morocco’s dependence on imports The Safi 
chemical complex, opened in June 1965. produces sulphuric 
acid (1,300 tons dally), phosphoric acid (450 tons daily), 
triple super-phosphates (200 000 tons a year), and diam- 
monium phosphate (150,000 tons a year) This helps to 
supply the country's great need for agricultural fertilizers 
Morocco is at present heavily dependent on imported 
textiles but considerable investment (some of it from a 
World Bank loan granted in 1962) has been made in 
increasing the capacity of the local industry, especially in 
cotton cloth Industrialization plans for the future include 
two new sugar refinenes and projects for the manufacture 
of vegetable oil, PVC, iron and steel, artificial fibres and 
fertilizer Increased demand for fertilizers will justify the 
installation of a second chemical plant for the processing of 
ammonium phosphate Particularly worthy of note is 
Morocco's long term sugar plan which is designed to pro- 
mote national sugar production in such a way as to bring 
about a steady reduction m Imports According to the plan 
an integrated sugar industry v ill be formed, through the 
addition of sugar works to the existing refineries and 
through tho development of sugar crops, notably beet, 
which is already bong grown successfully m some parts of 
the country At present. Morocco has ten sugar units of 
which four are refinenes with an anneal production of 
400 000 tons of refined sugar equivalent to 40 per cent of 
the country’s requirements Construction started in carls 
197 » on a new sugar works in the province of Nador The 
unit will have a productive capacity of 30000 tons of 
crude sugar per year, which should cover the requirements 
of Eastern Morocco 

About half of the industrial labour force is concentrated 
la Casablanca There is substantial unemployment end 
after the last shipments of agricultural exports this is 
swelled by the seasonal laying oil of workers (packers, etc ) 
Many workers emigrate for lack of employment opportuni- 
ties and recently the pace of this emigration has stepped 
up mostly to France 5 omc Moroccans are working >n 
Gibrdtar, and substantial employment opportunities miy 
open up there owing to the withdrawal of the Spanish 
labour force. The remittance of these workers’ wag»s helps 
to strengthen the balance of payments Tcz and Marrakesh 
contain most of the artisans 

The conditions under which Morocco’s industrial develop- 
ment surged forward since the war explain to some, extent 
the present structure of industry Some sections such as 
fish canning and edible oils and fats are over equipped, 
while others are under equipped. The textile industry, 
for instance, meets only about 35 per centof local demand’ 
Often the equipment is not fully integrated or balanced, 
for example, textiles have had an unbalance between 
spinning and weaving capacity Recent trends indicate 
that many of these problems are being faced The latest 
modem equipment is being installed to improve qualitv 
and increase profits 

“Moroccanization” of the country s business is takm" 
place gradually In April 1971 King Hassan If outlined 
that several hundred pnvatc enterprises owned bv 
foreigners in Morocco would be gradually transferred to 
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Moroccan control. The King has taken particular care to 
point out that Moroccanization does not mean nationaliza- 
tion. Instead he sees it as the negotiated transfer of 
private enterprises from foreign to Moroccan hands with 
adequate immunities paid. Hence, it is anticipated that 
there will be no sweeping legislation, no arbitrary nor 
unilateral action but a flexible and gradual process. The 
first targets will be importers of branded products and 
insurance companies. Since Moroccanization is to be 
applied to the “tertiary sector” (sales and services) it is 
presumed that banks and other businesses, such as 
shipping and forwarding agents, will also be taken over 
eventually. Ten of the sixteen foreign banks in Morocco 
have anticipated the move by taking in Moroccan share- 
holders, two of them majority holdings. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS 

Morocco runs a deficit in her trade with other countries 
but in 1961-65 the trade gap was narrowed from an 
exceptional level of 526 million registered in 1961 to 10S 
million dirhams in 1965. In the 1962-64 period exports have 
grown at an average annual rate of almost 6 per cent while 
import controls have kept the average growth of imports 
to less than 1 per cent a year. However, since 1965 the 
trend has been less favourable, with exports rising modestly 
from 2,176 million dirhams in 1965 to 2,455 million dirhams 
in 1969 and imports rising rapidly from 2,291 million 
dirhams in 1965 to 2,844 million dirhams in 1969: in the 
latter year the trade deficit stood at 3S9 million dirhams. 
The chief reason for the disappointing export results was a 
levelling-off in phosphate rock exports, valued at 544 
million dirhams in 1969, almost 25 per cent of total exports. 
The export effort otherwise depends on agricultural pro- 
duce such as citrus fruit, tinned fish, wine, fresh tomatoes, 
and on metalliferous ores. France still remains by far 
the largest customer and sales to France recovered satis- 
factorily from the heavy fall noted in tho immediate 
post-independence period. The amount of Morocco's 
exports absorbed by France rose to 43 per cent in 196S. 
In contrast France's share of the Moroccan market has 
fallen steadily from 46 per cent in 1959 to 37 per cent in 
1968. Morocco still retains her quotas in the French market 
and recently the prospects for an increase in her wine 
exports improved as a result of a French decision to 
upgrade the classification of Moroccan wines. Federal 
Germany, the U.S.A. and Britain follow France in trading 
importance, but at a considerable distance. 

The Moroccan government has entered into negotiations 
with the European Economic Community (EEC), in order 
to obtain an agreement securing preferred access to this 
large market for its exports. As yet, it is still uncertain when 
these negotiations are likely to be completed. If an 
agreement is reached it is generally expected that the 
concessions Morocco -will get will be partly offset by lost 
preferences in the French market. The EEC has received 
similar requests from Tunisia and Algeria, and is currently 
endeavouring to work out an arrangement, under which a 
co-ordinated economic development policy between these 
three Maghreb countries will be stimulated. Traditionally 
there has been very little economic contact between the 
three countries. But recognition of the benefits, which all 
of them could obtain from closer co-operation is emerging, 
and a series of conferences has been held to define scope 
and method. Two-way trade between Morocco and the 
Maghreb states in 1966 was 92 million dirhams. In the 
same year the countries of the EEC accounted for 53 per 
cent of Morocco's imports (1,253 million dirhams) and 60 
per cent of her exports (1,402 million dirhams). Thus, 
Morocco experienced a trade surplus with the EEC of 
149 million dirhams in 1966, compared with a deficit of 


188 million dirhams in the previous year. The government 
is also interested in agreements which minimize the use 
of foreign currency reserves, and this is the reason why 
much of her trade is with the Communist world. Two-way 
trade with Communist China was 109 million dirhams in 
1967 and with the U.S.S.R. was 174 million dirhams. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that a contract w r as 
signed in December 1968 between Morocco and the 
U.S.S.R., under which 25,000 tons of oranges have been 
supplied to Russia in January and February 1969. This 
will be followed by other consignments reaching a total of 
between 100,000 and 125,000 tons in the course of 1969. 
A draft agreement for partial association between Morocco 
and the EEC w'as formulated in November 1968. According 
to the terms of the agreement the EEC wall import the 
following Moroccan products duty free: olive oil, petroleum 
products, fruits, vegetables and certain industrial products. 
In return, Morocco will lower import duties on some goods 
produced in EEC countries (viz. radio equipment, re- 
frigerators, glassware, beer, cars, photographic film, plastic 
and chocolate). The EEC had originally asked for a tariff 
reduction of about 30 per cent but will nou r be satisfied 
with much less. A treaty of Economic Co-operation and 
Trade was signed by Algeria and Morocco in January 1969. 
In the economic sphere the treaty provides for the 
following: Moroccan importers will lift any trade restric- 
tions on Algerian products and reciprocal arrangements 
will be made by Algerian importers; agreement was reached 
on the possibility of inter-connecting the electrical network 
of both countries. 

The export trade has been increasingly more state 
controlled as government economic policy is determined 
to some extent by the deterioration of the country’s 
financial position. The export of phosphates is controlled 
by the Office ChSrifien dcs Phosphates and in July 1965 
the export of citrus fruit, other agricultural products, 
fish products and handicraft goods were taken out of 
private hands and put under the control of the Office 
Chirifien de ContrtSle d‘ Exportation, created for the purpose. 
Thus the office controls 35 per cent of the nation's exports. 

With a deficit on merchandise trade, a decline in 
revenues from foreign military bases, and an increasing 
tendency to repatriate income on foreign investment, 
heavy deficits were incurred on the balance of payments in 
the period 1961-64. Alarmed by the rapid exhaustion of 
foreign exchange revenues in 1964, the government took 
a series of measures designed to curb imports and restrict 
the unofficial trade in dirham notes. Tourist allowances in 
foreign exchange for Moroccans going abroad were cut 
from 500 dirhams to 200 dirhams per adult per trip, and 
the amount they were allowed to take out of tire country 
was reduced from 300 dirhams to 150 dirhams. Further- 
more, the entitlement of foreign technical assistants to 
transfer home part of the salary was reduced from once a 
month to once every six months. Although the latter 
restriction was, probably the most important in terms of 
immediate foreign exchange saving, the effect was essen- 
tially temporary. With the growing crisis, a further set of 
measures was introduced in October 1964. Tourist allow- 
ances in foreign exchange were completely eliminated. 
The government declared a general suspension of all 
imports until more specific restrictions could be defined. 
Subsequently, a list of authorized imports, on which a 
25 per cent prior deposit had to be lodged before the goods 
can be brought into the country, was issued. Annual 
quotas were also fixed on certain goods, mostly consumer 
goods, in order to limit imports. 

These measure brought about an improvement in the 
balance of payments in the course of 1965, and by the end 
of the year the government was able to remove the import 
bar, replacing it with a system of selective increases in 
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import duties on certain categories The strengthening in 
the balance of payments continued in 1966 despite the 
adverse trade balance, but the unfav ourable payments 
balance rose to 101 million dirhams in 1967 and iSo million 
dirhams in :96s The root reasons mere large purchase? 
of wheat and flour and increased imports of capital goods 
required for the acceleration of industrial development 
The upshot was a new set of austerity measures introduced 
by the government w late 1968 direct taxation on income* 
m excess of 6 000 dirhams a year was raised from 30 per 
cent to 36 per cent, corporate taxation was raised from 
40 per cent to 44 per cent on profits abov e 500,000 dirhams 
a year, and to 48 per cent on profits above 2 million 
dirhams a year, a surtax was imposed on luxury vehicles 
In view of the balance of payments crisis, Morocco hag 
been compelled to draw 50 million dollars from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMT). under a stand by agree- 
ment it can draw a further 27 million dollars from the 
IMF in 1969 Further austerity measures — restrictions on 
credit facilities — have been introduced, together with a 
campaign for the dn ersification of trade and the opening 
up of new markets The go\ eminent is also hoping to find 
nwre foreign aid to fine ace its development programme 
Moroccan foreign currency reserves fell from $171 million 
in i960 to $19 million in 1964 and now stand at $ra8 
million {January 1971), gold reserves currently stand at 
$207 million and Moroccos SDR quota is \alued at 
$12 million. 


TRAN8P0RT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Morocco has a well developed transport system, due 
largely to the work of the French during the protectorate, 
the primary and secondary road system is essentially 
complete and well constructed the railroad fulfils specific 
economic functions the ports serve the hinterland satis- 
factorily the airfield network meets the requirements of 
civil aviation 


The road network of Morocco is well developed All the 
major sections of the country’ are connected by some 52,000 
km of roadways, of which 17.200 km are modern paved 
roads, a further 5,400 constructed earth roads of good 
viability and 29 400 kilometres of tracks of varying 
viability The paved highway system is the second longest 
in Africa (after South Africa), and most of the roads are 
built to design standards well in advance of the traffic 
which they are currently carrying Many of these were 
built by the French army, primarily for strategic purposes 
In 1968 there were over 278 000 vehicles in Morocco, more 
than twice as much as in 1957 The tonnage transported 
on Moroccan roads in 1968 was 5 5 million tons In October 
1970 an agreement was concluded between the French 
Renault company and the Moroccan Government on the 
establishment of an assembly factory near Casablanca 
The factory will employ about 500 people and initial pro 
duction will be 12 500 vehicles per day A similar agree- 
ment was signed with the French Peugeot company in the 
same month These decisions are the resnlt of the growing 
demand for private and commercial vehicles in Morocco 
The country’s railway network is good, there being 
1 860 km of track 769 km of which are electrified 
Traction is by electric or diesel locomotives Casablanca is 
connected by a track that continues through Algeria to 
Tunis The only lino that shows a profit however, w the 
western, network of the Compagme des Chemins de Fer dh 
Maroc (C.FM), which stretches from Sidi Kacem to 
Casablanca, Marrakesh and Safi This is almost entirely on 
account of the large shipments of minerals particularly 
phosphates The latter accounted for 10 5 million tons out 
ot 16 2 million tons of all Moroccan freight hauled in rgGS 
and provided nearly 40 per cent of income 


Morocco currently has eleven commercial airfields of 
which seven are served by regular schedules The major 
traffic is international, the most important international 
airports are Casablanca-Anfa and Casablanca-Nouacenr 
and Rabat Said Moroccan air transport, both domestic 
and international is now mainly provided by Royal Air 
Maroc, which is an autonomous corporation in which the 
Moroccan State has a 68 85 per cent share and Air France 
I? 53 per cent the remainder being held either by private 
transportation companies or by individuals The number 
of passengers earned has shown a steady upward trend 
numbering 602 592 in 1968 compared with only 437 000 in 
1967 It is interesting to note that a new air company 
Royal Air-Inter, which will only serve Morocco s internal 
lines hitherto largely cov ered by Air France came into 
operation in April 1970 Royal Air Maroc has an 80 per cent 
holding in the company During 1969 the country's 
internal airlines were used by 35 651 passengers 22 per 
cent more than in 1968 

On its 2 000 km of coastline, Morocco has a dozen 
ports of greatly varying importance The coast is generally 
not very favourable for port Installations since it is par- 
ticularly rocky and the Atlantic sweff is one of the strongest 
in the world In 1967, the ports handled over 15 million 
tons of cargo Of this total over 60 per cent went through 
Casablanca about 20 per cent through Safi, and in the 
region of 7 per cent through Mohammedia The volume 
of cargo slupped has increased by between 3 and 4 per 
cent annually in recent years (although with considerable 
variations between the different ports) In fact, Morocco 
has two major phosphate ports Casablanca and Safi Under 
the rive-Year Flan for 1968-72, Safi is to be expanded At 
present it can receive tankers of 45 °°° tons from which 
oil is purified 6 kilometres to the SAMIR refinery It is 
now anticipated that after the installation of new pipelines 
the port will be able to receive and pump oil from tankers 
of 60 000 tons Mohammedia 13 the principal petroleum 
port at present Maritime passenger traffic is concentrated 
at Tangier and Casablanca, with most at the former being 
based on the ferry service across the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and most at the latter on cniiso visitors on relatively short 
stays Studies commenced in March 1970 for a bridge link 
between Morocco and Gibraltar The studies are being 
undertaken by the Moroccan government and an inter- 
national specialist. 


FINANCE AND FOREIGN AID 

The present financial and monetary organization of the 
country was laid in 1958 when the Banque de I'Etat is 
Maroc, which had functioned as the central bank since 
1906. was replaced by the Banque du Maroc At the same 
time, the Banque National four Dtveloppement Economiqus 
and the Banque Nationals du Commerce Extlncur began 
operations The Banque du Maroc is being progressively 
deprived of the operations which it handled as a private 
bank before the takeover. It exerts strict control over the 
normal business of the private banks 

The year 1958 also marked the breaking ofi of monetary 
union with the Franc zone, later in October the Moroccan 
franc, which had been valued higher than the devalued 
French franc since 1957 was itself devalued to 506 per 
U S dollar and replaced by a new monetary unit, the 
dirham, equivalent to 100 old Moroccan francs The 
allocation and control of foreign exchange, however, is 
not the responsibility of the Banque du Maroc but of the 
Office des Changes, a department of the Ministry of Finance 
Control of transfers to the Franc zone was imposed as a 
measure to stop the outflow of capital In an attempt to 
strengthen the financial resources of the country in face 
of the absence since 1957 of French aid, Morocco received 
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U.S. aid (the U.S. had strategic air bases at Kenira, etc.). 
In recent years French aid has been restored while the 
U.S. bases have been phased out. Even so the financial 
state of the nation is far from buoyant. A basic weakness 
in the payments situation has been the repatriation of 
foreign capital since independence. However, Morocco felt 
able to avoid following the French devaluation in August 
1969. The par value of the Moroccan dirham remains that 
agreed with the Fund in October 1959 (5.06 dirhams per 
U.S. dollar). 

Domestic investment reached a peak in the early 1950's 
and subsequently declined. Only recently has this started 
to show signs of recovery, reflecting increased government 
borrowing. In 1969 gross fixed capital formation was 2.17 
billion dirhams, only 14 per cent of gross national pro- 
duct. 

In order to increase investment the Fonds National 
d’Invcstissements was set up in 1962; companies are 
charged a percentage (3 per cent to 15 per cent) on their 
profits which is invested by the Fonds in productive 
enterprises but, if the company invests double the per- 
centage liable to be paid to the Fonds, the levy is not 
collected. Part of the 1959 austerity measures included 
up-scaling of import duties, the encouragement of import- 
ing from areas outside the Franc zone and the introduction 
of a deposit system against imports. Measures taken in 
1964 included the increase of taxes on private and com- 
pany earnings and increases in stamp, registration, 
alcohol and petrol taxes. The austerity measures in 
government services meant a cut back in foreign personnel 
employed (an estimated elimination of 11,000 foreign 
personnel), limitation of the number of government cars 
and the postponement of nonessential investment projects. 
These measures have helped reduce the budget deficit 
from 366 million dirhams in 1964 to 150 million dirhams in 

1969- 

The budget deficits are not necessarily to be blamed on 
the taxation system since in many ways the French left 
behind a very efficient taxation system. Its modification 
in 1962 improved it further. However increases in personal 
and company taxation in 1964 have done nothing to 
alleviate the low level of internal demand. As in most 
other countries at a similar stage of economic development 
customs duties and indirect taxes each contribute more to 
budget income than direct taxation. About a third of 
budget income is on capital account and derives from 
profits from the exploitation of the mines run by the 
Office Cliirifien des Phosphates, treasury bills and advances 
from the banks, and foreign grants and loans. To an 
increasing extent the banking system has been financing 
the deficits; in 1965 total advances outstanding to the 
Government were almost four times that in 1958. How- 
ever, in another way, tilings are better recently following 
the restoration of French aid in 1962; this aid begin 
usually tied to a certain extent to the purchase of French 
goods. Combined with certain difficulties on the production 
side budgetary troubles have produced inflationary 
symptoms. The Government has pledged general wage 
rises when the cost of living index increases by more than 
6 per cent, but this pledge has only partly been fulfilled 
and on occasions when the Government has tried to 
implement it, it has met with protests involving civil 
disturbances. The cost of living rose by an average of 
almost 6 per cent a year in the 1962-64 period, but during 
1965-69 the trend moderated to an average annual rate of 
3 per cent. Foreign aid in 1969 totalled 682 million dirhams 
compared with 651 million dirhams in 1966. The agreement 
for financial co-operation between France and Morocco 
was not renewed in 1967. The World Bank granted 
Morocco a loan of $15 million in November 1968 to foster 
the development of tourism in the country. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 

Slack domestic investment, weak private foreign 
interest, and persistent budget deficiting have left Morocco 
with scant capital resources. The direct victim of this 
situation has been the 1960-1964 Development Plan 
which early in 1963 was abandoned. Previous development 
plans had been directed towards infrastructure projects 
(1949-52), agricultural and welfare problems (1953-57) 
and direct productive investment (1958-59). Under the 
1960-64 Plan investment was hoped to rise from 11 per 
cent of gross domestic product in i960 to 22 per cent in 
1965. In fact these investment targets were far from 
realized. Actual investment in 1968 was still only 13 per 
cent of gross national product. Some circles have blamed 
the failure of the development plans on the inadequacies of 
the official institutions that deal with development 
programmes and investment projects. These organizations 
are: the Bureau d’ Etudes et dc Participations Industrielles 
(BEPI), which successfully handled the SAMIR/ENI re- 
finery and the Firestone and General Tyre Co. deals; the 
Bureau de Reclierches et de Participations Minihres (BRPM); 
the Banqtte National de Developpcmcnt liconomique; and the 
Government departments of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs together with three Under Secretaries of State. 

In the Three Year Plan (1965-67), priority was given to 
agriculture, tourism, professional'training and industry. A 
total of 60,000 million francs was spent on agriculture as a 
whole and of this 26,000 million francs were spent on dams 
alone, as these are vital both for irrigation and for the 
production of electricity. 

The results of the three year plan have been encouraging, 
if not spectacular. The Five Year Plan launched in 1968 
has the same development features as the previous plan. 
Total expenditure is estimated at $998 million over the 
five year period and the plan aims at an increase of 5 per 
cent per annum in gross national product until 1973. About 
40 per cent of total planned expenditure will come from 
abroad and will include substantial loans from the World 
Bank. In recent years much financial assistance has been 
given to Morocco by the United States, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, Belgium, Kuwait and the U.S.S.R. 

Agriculture will receive nearly half the total expenditure 
and the building of dams will be pursued on a large scale. 
Tourism is again high on the priority list and the govern- 
ment will not only build accommodation but it will also 
grant privileges to investors and develop tourist areas. 
In 1968, almost 600,000 tourists arrived in Morocco, com- 
pared with 500,000 tourists in the previous year. Income 
from tourists was ,£35 million in 1968, and is rising at an 
annual rate of 20 per cent. Education will be geared to the 
future needs of the nation's economy and a considerable 
part of the $58 million allotted to this sphere will be spent 
on providing scientific and technical training. As yet 
industry represents only a small part of the country's 
production and hence the plan lays great stress on the 
various branches of industrial, and local craftsmanship, 
and mining activities. Attempts will be made to improve 
the quality of products, especially agricultural ones, by 
creating those industries for which its natural resources and 
strong labour force give the country the best chances on 
the international market. Other significant expenditures 
proposed in the plan are in the fields of transport and com- 
munications, health and housing. Four hundred new 
villages arc to be built in Morocco under the 1968-72 plan, 
with the help of the World Food Programme of the United 
Nations. The project is the biggest to be financed by the 
UN (which will contribute §13 million) and their first in 
the housing field. The Moroccan government has earmarked 
about $20 million for the project. The villages will be built 
in the irrigated areas north of the Atlas mountain chain. 

J.I.E.M. 
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MOROCCO— (Statistical Survey) 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Fotciatiok (1969) 


(*q ha.) 

Total 

Moroccans 

Aliens 

500000* 

15 030 000 

14 860000 

#70 000 


• Approximate figure 


CHIEF TOWNS 


Populatiok (1970 estimates) 


Casablanca 

t 250000 

Tangier 

142 000 

Rabat (capital) 

261 000 

Oojda 

139000 

Marrakesh 

262 000 

Kemtra 

105 000 

Fez 

24300° 

Tetuan 

IOI OOO 

Meknis 

205 000 

Safi 

105000 


AGRICULTURE 

( 000 tons) 



1966-67 1 

| 1967-68 1 

1968-69 

Wheat 

x 310 1 



Baxley 

T 320 


2 040 

Maize 


380 


Olives 

155 



Dates 

| SO 



Pulses 




Tomatoes 

277 



Potatoes 


160 


Citrus Fruit 


8 ti 


Sugar Beet 


7 S 5 

29S 

Tobacco 




Cotton 




N\ me ( 000 hectolitres) 

I 369 

1 


700 


Livestock (1968-69) Cattle 3580000 Sheep 16000000 
Goats 8 730 000 Camels 222 000 Horses 3S0 000 
F gs 13 000 Poultry 15 000 000 

Fit’ll#! (196S) The total catch was 223 700 metric tons 
of which sardines comprised 169 366 tons 


43? 











MOROCCO — (Statistical Survey) 


MINING 

(’ooo tons) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

Phosphates 

9,922 

10,512 

11,294 

Iron Ore .... 

893 

809 

742 

Coal .... 

482 

451 

361 

Manganese 

198 

159 

131 

Lead .... 

Il 6 

121 

7 i 

Petroleum 

99 

89 

58 

Zinc .... 

83 

63 

7 i 

Cobalt .... 

18 

15 

15 


INDUSTRY 



Unit 

1966 

1967 

ig68 

1969 

Cement ...... 

'000 tons 

856 

875 

1,0x1 

1,165 

Processed Lead .... 

>1 M 

18.7 

21 

24 

27 

Refined Sugar .... 

»• •• 

358 

34 ° 

425 

409 

Soap ...... 

tons 

26,800 

27,004 

29,472 

27.593 

Paint ...... 

1 1 

6,700 

7.134 

8,252 

9,714 

Textiles ...... 

\ » » 

million kWh. 

26,500 

28,909 

31,690 

37.153 

Electricity (hydraulic and thermal) . 

L338 

i,34 2 

1.538 

1,693 

Cars ...... 

number 

5,146 

9,557 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Tyres (tubes) ..... 

I 1 

245,000 

268,000 

308,000 

363 

Shoes ...... 

'000 pairs 

4.773 

4,4i5 

5,127 

5.537 

Flour ...... 

tons 

n.a. 

830,369 

667,218 

625,426 

Refined Petroleum .... 

’000 tons 

1,215 

1,247 

1,322 

1,470 

Superphosphate .... 

II /i 

249 

248 

253 

281 


FINANCE 

i Dirham = ioo Moroccan francs 
12.14 Dirhams=jfi sterling; 5.01 Dirhams=U.S. Si.oo. 

100 Dirhams =^8.25 sterling =U.S. §19.80. 

ORDINARY BUDGET 

Revenue: (1968) 2,365m. Dirhams, (1969) 2,620m. Dirhams, (1971) 3,125m. Dirhams. 
Expenditure: (1968) 2,486m. Dirhams, {1969) 2,770m. Dirhams, (1971) 3,124m. Dirhams. 


-FIVE-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 1968-72 
""Expenditure 


•s 

\ 

(U.S. §’000) 

Agriculture and Irrigation .^\ • 

460,000 

Transport and Communications A. 

130,000 

Mining .... \ . 

59,000 

Education . . . . . V,. 

58,000 

Industry ..... . 

", 57,°o° 

Electricity ...... 

/ 40,000 

Tourism . . . . . . / 

34,000 

Promotion Nationale Project . ./ 

22,000 

Public Health . ... f 

20,000 

Other Expenditure . . . /. 

118,000 

Total . . . , j . 

998,000 


Currency in Circulation (Note issue at year end): (1967) 1,614m. Dirhams, I (196S) 1,859m. Dirhams, (1969) 2,123m. Dirhams. 
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MOROCCO— {Statistical Survey) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS — ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


(million Dirhams) 




196S 



1969 



Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

msm 

Goods and Seniclt 



mgm M| 


HMw 

“>84 2 

Merchandise /ob 

2 2/3 O 

2 382 1 


2-45° * 

Gold lor Industry 

— 


7~3rw*^l 


mcim 


transport atid Insurance 

Travel 

101 7 



113 9 

3>2 9 

-199 0 


235 2 


614 0 

267 3 

346 7 

Income from Investments 


266 4 


53 7 

364 7 

—206 0 

Government n i e 

186 5 

>43 8 


131 1 

265 3 

-ii 4 2 

Other services 


iso 3 

— 80 5 

47 2 

100 6 

- 53 4 

Transfer Payments 

COMtS'CT BALANCE 




683 6 

334 0 

33> 6 

3683 8 

3 972 7 

— 288 9 

4 120 6 


- 65 1 

Capital and Monetary Cold 

Pulltc Sector 



Commercial Credits 

167 2 


203 




Foreign Exchange Loans 

253 * 

91 8 

161 4 

>55 4 



Loans in Dirhams 


20 0 


70 9 



Others 


. — 


3 5 



Pncate Sector 






Commercial Credits 

63 6 







Loans and Investments 







Others 

83 8 




208 8 


Capital Balance 

688 3 

543 5 

>45 0 

628 2 

423 3 

*95 9 


FOREIGN AID 
(Ci lateral and International) 



1966 

1 >567 

SotXCE 



I Total 

Loans 
(null on I 
| Dirhams) 

Grants 
(million | 
Dirhams) ; 

1 Total 


(milhoii 
| Dirhams) 

(million 1 
Dirhams) 

million 

D rhams 

o o 

million 

Dirhams 

[ N 

France 

United States of America 
German Federal Itepubl c 
Kuwait 

IBRD 

Others 

126 2 
>37 3 

7 1 

36 - 
60 6 
>5 6 

44 0 

103 6 

I 270 2 

240 9 

! 7 * 

56 7 

1 60 6 

>5 6 

4> 5 

37 0 

1 1 

8 ? 

9 3 

2 4 

1O0 7 
>35 2 

103 2 

4> > 

0 3 

45 5 

63 7 

0 6 

206 2 

203 9 

105 2 

4> « 

0 9 

1 37 0 

1 36 6 

18 9 

7 4 

0 1 

Total 

503 5 

| >47 6 

631 i 

100 0 

442 5 

114 8 

557 3 

lOo 0 




















MOROCCO — (Statistical Survey) 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(million Dirhams) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Imports 

2,291 

2,418 

2,620 

2,790 

2,844 

Exports 

2,176 

2,168 

2,146 

2,278 

2,455 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(million Dirhams) 


Imports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Milk, Butter and Cheese 



58 

58 

57 

Coffee ..... 



36 

35 

31 

Tea ..... 



68 

82 

104 

Wheat ..... 



303 

216 

40 

Sugar 



149 

119 

109 

Petroleum .... 



80 

107 

102 

Timber (raw and prepared) 



69 

71 

83 

Paper and Products 



49 

51 

54 

Cotton Textiles 



6l 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Motor Vehicles and Parts 



n.a. 

107 

144 


Exports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Tomatoes .... 



175 

144 

146 

Fresh Vegetables and Potatoes 



87 

80 

67 

Cotton ..... 



n.a. 

26 

n.a. 

Citrus Fruits 



346 

420 

389 

Preserved Fish 



121 

13 9 

124 

Wine ..... 


, 

60 

24 

37 

Phosphates .... 



546 

544 

551 

Iron Ore .... 



35 

25 

32 

Manganese Ore 



41 

34 

30 

Lead Ore .... 



59 

66 

64 

Zinc Ore .... 



2 7 

21 

24 

Cork and Cork Products 


• 

17 

20 

11 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(million Dirhams) 


Imports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

France 

981 

880 

866 

U.S.A. 

266 

380 

214 

Cuba .... 

70 

49 

68 

German Federal Rep. . 

236 

216 

280 

Italy .... 

93 

139 

152 

China, P.R. . 

67 

60 

67 

Netherlands 

59 

79 

83 

United Kingdom . 

89 

122 

148 

U.S.S.R. . 

95 

IOO 

159 


Exports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

France 

885 

876 

863 

German Federal Rep. . 

174 

189 

209 

Spain .... 

83 

76 

IOO 

United Kingdom . 

123 

134 

143 

Poland 

28 

41 

59 

Belgium/Luxembourg . 

66 

77 

68 

Netherlands 

88 

81 

103 

U.S.S.R. . 

79 

79 

73 

Italy .... 

86 

134 

200 


490 



















MOROCCO— {Statistic A t Survey) 


transport 


ROADS 



1968 | 

| 1969 

Tonnage Transported 

E 5495000 1 

| 6 187 ooo 


1S9 4S5 i 


Lorries and Vans 

73 9-7 

79 253 

Motor Cycles 

14 700 1 

»4 74i 


SHIPPING 



Unit 

1968 

1969 

Tonnage Loaded j 

f 000 tons | 

12 626 

13067 

Tonnage Unloaded 

1 

4 

3 727 


Merchant Fleet (1967) 24 vessels 89 050 n r t 


CIVIL AVIATION 



| 1968 | 

| 1969 

Total passengers j 

1 60 594 I 

781 049 

Freight (metric tons) 

6709 ] 

| 7 540 


TOURISM 


Nationaijty 

1967 

1968 

1969 

French 

JOO 365 

T19 131 

J499S6 

English 

J*4»» 

64 445 

79 721 

Algerians 

24 219 

3^196 

46151 

Americans 

43 075 

56411 

94 *25 

Spaniards 

J’7 6 ? 

36 869 

36 229 

Germans 

27&9b 

34 7 4 

3S551 

Belgians 

12 443 

16 S12 

-»l 190 

Italians 

10 704 

14 141 

*7 597 

Scandinavians 

23 4«* 


69293 

Swiss 

9 037 

i°9tl 

*5 43 1 

Miscellaneous 

70 949 

<6 554 

53 73 2 

Total 

400 I3t 

481 o3l 

Co j 006 

Cruise Passengers 

104 278 

lt>6 880 

95 3bi 

Grand Total 

504 410 

587 961 

7t6 367 


In 1970 S52 220 tourists vis ted Morocco coming 
pnne pally from France (173 Coo) the USA {117 800) 
Britain (84 4°o) Algeria (60 200) and German Federal 
Republic (55 400) 

Hotel Capacity (1969) 33 000 beds. 


EDUCATION 



Primary School 

I Pupa* 

Secondary School 
Pupils 

Students Engaged 
in Hicher Education 

1967-68 

1 115 672 

267 631 



1113865 

287438 I 



11 42 810 

293 193 

12970 


Sources Service Central des Statistics Rabat Banqoe Maxocalne du Commerce Exttaeur 
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MOROCCO — (The Constitution, The Government) 


THE CONSTITUTION 


A Constitution drawn up by King Hassan II was ap- 
proved by national referendum and promulgated in 
December 1962. The principal provisions are as follows: 

Preamble: The Kingdom of Morocco, a sovereign 
Moslem State, shall be a part of the Great Maghreb. As 
an African State one of its aims shall be the realization of 
African unity. It will adhere to the principles, rights and 
obligations of those international organizations of which it 
is a member and will work for the preservation of peace 
and security in the world. 

General Principles: Morocco shall be a constitutional, 
democratic and social monarchy. Sovereignty shall pertain 
to the nation and be exercised directly by means of the 
referendum and indirectly by the constitutional institu- 
tions. All Moroccans shall be equal before the law, and all 
adults shall enjoy equal political rights including the 
franchise. Freedoms of movement, opinion and speech and 
the right of assembly shall be guaranteed. 

The Monarchy: The Crown of Morocco and its attendant 
consitutional rights shall be hereditary in the line of H.M. 
King Hassan II. The King shall have the power to appoint 
and dismiss the Prime Minister and Cabinet Ministers and 
shall preside over the Cabinet. He shall promulgate legis- 
lation passed by parliament and have the power to dissolve 
the House of Representatives. The Sovereign is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces; makes appoint- 
ments to civil and military posts; appoints Ambassadors; 
signs and ratifies Treaties; presides over the Council for 
National Development Planning and the Supreme J udiciary 
Council; and exercises the right of pardon. 

Parliament: Parliament shall comprise the House of 
Representatives and the House of Councillors. Members 
of the House of Representatives shall be elected for four 
years by universal direct sufirage. One-third of the House 
of Councillors shall be elected by the Chambers of Agri- 


culture, Commerce and Industry, and Handicrafts as well 
as by trade unions, two-thirds by an electoral college of 
members of prefectural and provincial assemblies and 
communal councils. The Councillors’ term of office shall be 
six years, half the Councillors being re-elected every three 
years. Parliament shall pass legislation; authorise any 
declaration of war; and approve any extension beyond 
thirty days of a state of emergency. 

Government: The Government shall be responsible to 
the King and the House of Representatives, the Prime 
Minister being empowered to initiate legislation and to 
exercise statutory powers except where these are reserved 
to the King. 

Relations betweon the Authorities: The King may 
request further consideration of legislation by parliament 
before giving his assent; submit proposed legislation to a 
referendum by decree; and dissolve the House of Repre- 
sentatives if a Bill rejected by parliament is approved by 
referendum. He may also dissolve the House of Repre- 
sentatives by decree, but the succeeding House may not 
be dissolved within a year of its election. The House of 
Representatives may defeat the Government either by 
refusing a vote of confidence moved by the Prime Minister 
or by passing a censure motion; either eventuality shall 
involve the Government's collective resignation. 

Judiciary: The Judiciary shall be independent. Judges 
shall be appointed on the recommendation of the Supreme 
Council of the J udiciary presided over by the King. 

In July 1970 a new constitution was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority in a national referendum. The new 
Parliament will have a single chamber of 240 members, half 
elected by universal suffrage, one-quarter by an electoral 
college of municipal councillors, the other quarter being 
selected members of chambers of commerce and agriculture. 
The powers of the monarch were also strengthened. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF THE STATE 

H.M. King Hassan II ( accession February 26th, 1961). 

CABINET 

( fuly 1971; new government being formed at time of going to press: see Late Information at beginning of book) 


Minister of Tourism: (vacant). 

Ministers at the Royal Cabinet: Abdessalem Benaissas, 
Dey Ould Sidi Baba. 


Frime Minister: Dr. Ahmed Laraici. 
Minister-Representative to His Majesty: Had; Ahmed 
Balafrej. 

Minister of Agriculture and Land Reform: Ahmed Laski. 
Minister of Saharan and Mauritanian Affairs: Prince 
Moulay Hassan Bin Driss. 

Minister of Justice: Ahmed Ben Bouchta. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Youssef Bel Abbes. 
Minister of National Defence: Mohammed Bahnini. 
Minister of the Interior, Town Planning and Housing: 

Gen. Mohammed Oufkir. 

Minister of Information: Ahmed Snoussi. 

Minister of Public Works and Communications: Hassan 
Chami. 

Minister of Industry, Mines and Commerce: (vacant). 
Minister of Finance: (vacant).,, , 

Minister of Public Health: Dr. Abdelmajid Ben El Mahi. 
Minister of Islamic Affairs: JHadj Ahmed Bargach. 
Minister of Posts, Telegraph and Telecommunications: 

Gen. Driss Ben Aomar El Alami. 

Minister of Labour, Employment and Professional Training: 

Abdelhafid Boutaleb, 


Minister in Charge of Planning and Technology: Mustafa 
Fares. 

Minister of Youth, Sports and Social Affairs: Badreddine 
Senoussi. 

Minister of Administrative Affairs: Ahmed Osman. 

Ministers of the Royal House: Mohammed Maameri, 
Mohammed Ben Messoud, Mohammed Sijilmassi. 
Minister of National Education: Haddou Chiguer. 
Minister of Higher, Secondary and Technical Education and 
of Professional Training: (vacant). 

Minister of State: Marshal Mohammed Mezisne Zahraoui. 

Minister of State for National Promotion and Crafts: Ahmed 

Alaoui. 

Under-Secretary of State for the Interior: Mohammed Ben 

Allem. - - - - - 

Under-Secretary of State for Agriculture: Taieb Zaamoun. 
Under-Secretary of State for Defence: Larbi Remili. 
Director of the Royal Cabinet: Driss Slaoui. 
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MOROCCO— (Diplomatic Representation) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF MOROCCO ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador, (CA) Chargfi d'Afiaires; {Penn Rep ) Permanent Representative 


Algeria: Dr Youssef Ben Abbes Algiers (A) 

Argentina: Yoossef Ben Abbes, Buenos Aire3 (A) 
Austria: (w Switzerland) 

Belgium: Bensalsm Guessous, Brussels (A) (also accred 
to Luxembourg and the Netherlands and the European 
Economic Community) 

Brail): Ahmed Ben Abboud, Rio de Janeiro (A) 
Cameroon: (see Nigeria) 

Canada: («< USA) 

China, People’s Republic*. Abdellatif ITt-Atr, Peking (A) 
Cuba; Hassax 3 f Daovo, Hataaa (CA} 

Czechoslovakia: (see Poland) 

Denmark: (see Sweden) 

Ethiopia: Boubaker Boumahdi, Addis Ababa (^) (*lso 
accred to Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda) 

Finland: (see German Federal Republic) 

France: Mohammed Laghzaoui, Pans (A) 

German Federal Republic: M A As. Glaoui Bad Godes- 
berg (A) (also accred to Finland) 

Ghana: Mohammed A El Alaoui, Accra (A) 

Greece: (see Italy) 

India: Hassan Hajovi, New Delhi (A) 

Iran; Ahmed Benlamlih, Teheran (A) (also accred to 
Turkey) 

Iraq: Abdelhadi Tazj, Baghdad (A) 
ftallr: Princess Lalla Aicha, Rome (A) (also accred to 
Greece) 

Ivory Coast: Abu-Bakr Abu Mamdi, Abidjan (A) 

Japhn: Abdessedek Glaoui, Tokyo |A) 

Jordan: Mohammed Tazj, Amman (A) 

Kenya: (see Ethiopia) 

Kuwait: Al-Arabi Al-Banani, Kuwait (A) 

Lebanon: Mamdi Lamrani Zantar Beirut (A) 

Malaysia: (see Pakistan) x , / 

Mali: Abbess alem M’barek, Bamako (CA) / 


Mexico: (see USA) 

Netherlands : {see Belgium) 

Niger: Boubaker Boumehbi, Niamey (A) 

Nigeria: (vacant), Lagos (A) (also accred to Cameroon) 
Norway: ( see Sweden). 

Pakistan '.Mohammed Saad an:, Islamabad (A) (also accred. 
to Malaysia) 

Poland; Abdesalem HarAki, Warsaw (A) (also accred to 
Czechoslovakia) 

Portugal : Taher Mekaouer. Lisbon (CA) 

Romania: Hassan Kaghdad, Bucharest (A) 

Saudi Arabia: Ali Osmani, Jeddah (A) 

Senegal: Faddrl Bennani, Dakar (A). 

Spain: Dr Abdellatif Filau, Madrid (A) 

Sweden: Arder Rahman el Kochen, Stockholm (A) 
(also accred to Denmark and Norway). 

Switzerland: Nasser El Fassi, Berne (A) (also accred to 
Austria) 

Tanzania: (see Ethiopia) 

Tunisia: ThaMI Ouazzani. Tunis (A) 

Turkey: Dr Mohamed BEnbouchaib, Ankara (A) 

Uganda: (see Ethiopia) 

U.S S.R.: Abdallah Ghurfi, Moscow (A) 

United Arab Republic: Abdellatif Laraki Cairo (A) 
United Kingdom: (vacant), London (A) i 
U.S A.: Abdessalek El Glaoui. Washington (A) (also 
accred to Canada, Mexico and Venezuela) 

Venezuela: (see USA) 

Yugoslavia: Hassan Kaghad, Belgrade (A) (also accred. 
to Hungary) ' 


European Economic Community: (see Belgium) ^ 

United Nations: Mehdi Mrani ZentaS, New York (Perm 
Del ) 1 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO MOROCCO 
(m Rabat Unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embassy; (L) Legation. 


Algeria: 46 bJvd Front I’Oued (E| Ambassador' Ferhat 
TayEb Hamida. 

“‘SSXSAi.nSJIg* 7 H “’“ (E)i 

T ' ideri (L,: 

^"(vacant? ™““ de <E); Amlvmbr, 


Brazil: 34 rue Lamartine (E); Ambassador Silvio Ribeiro 
Bulgaria: 6 rue Blaise Pascal (E); Ambassador, Marin 
Ivanov, 

Cameroon: (address not available) (E), Ambassador' 
Ferdinand Leopold Oyono 
Canada: Madrid, Spain. 

Czechoslovakia: 4 rue Normand (E), Ambassador. Dr. 
Joseph Soltesz 
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MOROCCO — (Diplomatic Representation) 


Chile: rue Docteur Lftraki, Quarticr Souissi (E); Chargl 
d'A ffaires: J os t Mario. 

China, People's Republic: 6 rue Joachim du Bellay (E); 
Ambassador: Yang Chi-liang. 

Congo Democratic Republic: (address not available) (E); 
Ambassador: Lievin Fabien Inowga. 

Cuba: 4 rue El Jabarti (E); Ambassador: Enrique Rod- 
rIguez Loeches. 

Denmark: 5 ave. do Marrakech (E); Ambassador: M. Viggo 
Jensen (also accrcd. to Libya and Senegal). 

Ethiopia: Hotel Rex (E); Ambassador: Gen. Makonnen 
Deneke. 

Finland: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: Jussi 
Olavi Montonen. 

France: ave. Mohammed V (E); Ambassador: Claude 
Lebel. 

German Federal Republic: 2 blvd. Front d’Oucd (E); 
Ambassador: Heinrich Kkndus. 

Ghana: 64 rue du Roucrguc (E); Ambassador: J. E. K. 
Osafo. 

Greece: 9 rue dc Kairouan (E); Ambassador: G. Wars am y. 

Guinea: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: Mii.yha 
Ibraiiima. 

Hungary: 12 rue de Talda (E); Laszlo Guvaros. 

India: ix me Descartes (E); Ambassador: Valmath 
Madhavan-Nair, 

Indonesia: 29 me Zankat A1 Jaseir (E); Ambassador: 
Aiimed Janus Mokiginta. 

Iran: 7 rue Montaigne (E); Ambassador: Massoud 
Fof.ougui. 

Iraq: 17 ave. dc la Victoire (E); Ambassador : Hjkmat 
Sami Suleiman. 

Italy: 9 ave. Franklin Roosevelt (E ); Ambassador: Amedeo 
Guillet. 

Ivory Coast: 21 rue dc Tedders (E); Ambassador: Amadou 
Tiuam. 

Japan: 7 rue de Midelt (E); Ambassador: Hirose Tatsuo. 

Jordan: 1 rue de Kairouan (E); Ambassador: Muhammad 
Tazi. 

Korea, Republic: 9 ave. de Mcknbs (E); Ambassador: 
Shi Hak Hyun. 

Kuwait: 48 ave. Pasteur (E); Ambassador: Tala at al 
Ghousseine. 

Luxembourg: (see Netherlands). 

Malaysia: (E); Ambassador: Tan-Seri Abdul Hamid 
Jumat. 

Mali: (E); Ambassador: Amadou Diababa. 

Mauritania: (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 


Mexico: (E); Ambassador: Ernesto Madeno. 

Netherlands: 38 rue de Tunis (E); Ambassador: Jonkhee- 
Jan-Derck van Karnebeek (also represents Luxem 
bourg). 

Norway: 20 ave. Yarmouk (E); Ambassador: Dag Bryn. 
Pakistan: route dcs Zncrs (E); Ambassador: A. H. S. 
Tayabji. 

Peru: 2 ave. Moulay Youssef (E); Ambassador: Valdi- 
viesco Bklaunde. 

Poland: me Omar Slaoui (E): Ambassador: Felix 
Niediialski. 

Portugal: 45 rue Maurice Pascouct (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Romania: 10 me d’Ouczzane (L); Ambassador: Coronel 
Purtica. 

Saudi Arabia: 45 place Ibn Said (E); Ambassador: Fakhry 
Sheikh el Adhr. 

Senegal: 3 rue Descartes (E); Ambassador: Massemba 
Sarre. 

Spain: r ave de Marrakech (E); Ambassador: Ricardo 
Gimknez-Arnau y Gran. 

Sudan: Cairo, U.A.R. 

8weden: 6 rue Slaouane (E); Ambassador: Bo Siegijaiin 
(also accrcd. to Libya anti Senegal). 

Lebanon: 5 rue de Tedders (E); Ambassador : Abdul 
Rahman Adra. 

Libya: 1 ave. A.-Derraq (E); Ambassador: Mohammed 
Ti.issi. 

Switzerland: square Condo de Sabriano (E): Ambassador: 
Jean Strohlin. 

Tunisia: 5 rue Montaigne (E); A mbassador: Habib Chatty. 

Turkey: 6 rue El Yarmouk (E); Ambassador: Kamuran 
Acet. 

U.S.S.R.: j8 ave. Abdcrrahmane Ancggai (E); Ambassador; 
Lovca Balamartchouk. 

United Arab Republic: 31 me d’ Alger (E); Ambassador: 
II ASS AN FaHMI ABDKLMAIIB. 

U.K.: 2S ave. Allal Ben Abdullah (E); Ambassador: 
Thomas Richard Shaw. 

U.S.A.: 45 ave. AUal Ben Abdullah (E): Ambassador: 
Stuart Wesson Rockwell. 

Uruguay: 18 me Descartes (E); Ambassador: Julio Pons. 

Venezuela: (E); Ambassador: Pedro Bakradas. 

Viot-Nam, Republic: 5 ave. dcMeknfcs {E)\Charg( d‘ Affaires: 
Buu-Kinji. 

Yugoslavia: 10 me dc Djebli (E); Ambassador: Milan 
Venisnik. 


Morocco also has diplomatic relations with Haiti, Monaco, Mongolia, Niger, Nigeria, Panama, Syria and the Vatican. 


MOROCCO — (Parliament, Political Parties, Judicial System) 

parliament 

CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Consists of 90 members elected by direct universal 
suffrage 60 members chosen by electoral colleges represent 
mg chambers of commerce and industry and professional 
groups jud 50 others elected by urban and rural councils 
President Abdblhadi Boutaleb 


[Elections August T9?o) 


Party 

Seats 

Independents I 

Mouvement populaire 

158 

60 

Frogrfis social : 


Istiqlal | 

XJNFP 

2 

Parti d 4 m°cratique constitutionnel 


Total 

240 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


MouTemcnt Populaire Leader Mahjoubi Aherdan has 
60 seats in Chamber of Representatives 

Progris Social represents salaried workers groups jo 
seats in Chamber of Representatives 

Istlqlal f 1944 aims to raise living standards to confer 
equal rights on all Stresses the Moroccan claim to 
Mauritania and the Spanish Sahara formed a National 
Front with T3NFP July 1970 9 seats m Chamber of 
Representatives Pres Allal El Fassi 


Union Notional des Forcei Populairet— UNFP [National 
Union of Popular forces) BP 747 Casablanca 
f 1959 left wing opposition party formed National 
Front with Isbqlal July 19 jo 2 seats m Chamber of 
Representatives Leaders Abdallah Ibrahim Abder 
rahim Bouabil Mahjoub Bun Srddik Mohammed 
Abderrazak Thash Amar Maati Bouabid Abder 
RAHMAN YOUSSSPJ MOHAMMED BaSRI MOHAMMED 
Man sour publ A l Mouhamr (daily) 

Parti Dfemocratique Conslitutionnel* Leader Mohammed 
Hass an Wazzani t seat in Chamber of Representa 
fives 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The tuprama Court [Mo]hs el A ala) created on Septem 
bti 17th 1957 13 responsible lor the interpretation of the 
f*w and regulates the jurisprudence of the courts and tn 
bunals of toe Kingdom. The Supreme Court sits at Rabat 
and is divided into four Chambers 

1 Civil Chamber (the First Chamber) 

1 Criminal Chamber 
1 Administrative Chamber 
1 Social Chamber 
First President Ahmed Bahnihx 
Attorney General Brahim Keddara 
There are 20 Counsellors and 4 General Advocates 
Tftre# Cqurft of Appeal The Fez. Const Covets aU the 
former Southern Zone and comprises 

8 Regional Tribunals 

it Sad ad Tribunals and branch chambers. 

The Court of Appeal at Marrakesh comprises 
4 Regional Tribunals 
7 Sadad Tribunals and branch chambers 
The Court of Appeal at Casablanca comprises 
4 Regional Tribunals 

9 Sadad Tribunals and branch chambers 


The 63dad Tribunals pass judgment without possibility 
of appeal in personal civil and commercial cases involving 
up to 300 dirhams These tribunals also pass judgment 
subject to appeal belore the Regional Tribunals in the 
same cases up to 900 dirhams in disputes related to tho 
personal and succession al statutes of Moroccan Muslims 
and Jews and m penal cases involving misdemeanours or 
infringements of the law 

The Regional Tribunals deal With appeals against judg 
ments made by the Sadad Tribunals and pass judgment in 
the first and last resort tn. cases of personal property of 
900 to 1 200 dirhams or property producing a yield of up 
to 80 dirhams The Regional Tribunals also pass judgment 
subject to appeal before the Court of Appeal in. actions 
brought against public administrations m administrative 
affairs and in cases of minor offences in penal matters 

labour Tribunals settle by means of conciliation dls 
putes arising from rental contracts or services beti een 
employers and employees engaged in private industry 
There are 14 labour tribunals in the Kingdom 

A special court was created in 1965 m Rabat to deal 
with corruption among public officials. 
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MOROCCO — (Religion, The Press) 


RELIGION 


MUSLIMS 

Most Moroccans are Muslims. 

CHRISTIANS 

There are about 400,000 Christians, mostly Roman 
Catholics. 

Archbishop of Rabat: Jean Marcel Chabberx, i rue de 
1 ’Evlche, B.P. 92, Rabat. 


Archbishop of Tangier: Francisco Aldegundb Dorrego; 
55 S. Francisco, B.P. 2316, Tangier. 

JEWS 

There are between 60,000 and 80,000 Jews. 

Grand Rabbi of Casablanca: 167 blvd. Ziraoui, Casablanca; 
Chalom Messas, President of the Rabbinical Court of 
Casablanca, Palais de Justice, Place des Nations Unies. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Casablanca 

Liberation: French; official organ of UNFP (seized by 
authorities, April 1967). 

Le Petit Marocain: rue Mohammed Srniha; French; inde- 
pendent; Dir. Yves Mas; circ. 48,500. 

La Vigie Marocaino: 88 blvd. Mohammed V; f. 1908; after- 
noon; French; independent; Armand Baron; circ. 
35 . 000 - 

Fez 

Courricr dll Maroe: boulevard Mohammed El Korn; 
f. 1929; French; morning; Dir. M. Kamm. 

Rabat 

AI Alam ( The Flag): rue Allal ben Abdullah 11; organ of 
the Istiqlal Party and of National Front (formed by 
Istiqlal Party and UNFP); f. 1946; Arabic; Dir. M. A. 
Ghallab; circ. 40,000; also A l Alam Book. 

AI Anba’a ( Information ): Ministry of Information, rue 
Prince Moulay Abdullah 2; Arabic; Dir. An Alaoui; 
circ. 5,000. 

Jaridatouk: f. 1970; Arabic; Editor Mohammed Hijji 
Laamouri. 

AI Massa ( The Evening): ave. Allal Ben Abdullah; Arabic. 

L’Opinion: ave. Allal Ben Abdullah n; f. 1965; Istiqlal 
party newspaper; French; Dir. Mohammed Berrada; 
circ. 45,000. 

Tangier 

Diario Espaha: Calle Cervantes; f. 1938; Spanish; inde- 
pendent; circ. 15,000 (E), 30,000 (S); Pres. Luis 
Zarraluqui, Dir. Manuel Cruz. 

PERIODICALS 

Casablanca 

AI Ahdaffe: left-wing weekly; Dir. Ahmed Al Kharrass. 

Akbar Al-Dounia: Arabic, weekly, independent, satirical. 

AI Atlas Moussaouara: 16 rue Foucauld; f. 1963; Arabic; 
Independent; fortnightly; Dir. Ahmed Benkirane; 
circ. 20,000. 

AI Fallah: 49 rue Tizi Ougli, Ain Sebaa; agricultural; 
fortnightly; Dir. Ahmed Nejjai. 

AI Kifah al-Watani: 32 rue Ledru-Rollin, B.P. 152; Arabic 
and French; weekly; Dir. Alt Yata. 

L’Opinion: published by the Istiqlal Party; f. 1962; circ. 
50,000. 

AI Oummal (The Workers): 10 ave. de 1 ’Armde Royale; 
trade union affairs (U.G.T.M.) ; Arabic; weekly. 


AI Talia: Arabic; weekly; Editor Mahjub Ben el Seddiq. 
Bulletin Africain: 61 blvd. de Bordeaux; f. 1946; French; 

monthly technical and economic revue. 

L’Avant Garde: 222 ave. de l’Armde Royale; French and 
Arabic; trade union affairs; weekly; Dir. Mohammed 
Tibary; circ. 10,000. 

La Vie Economique: 5 ave. Abdallah Ben Yacine; f. 1921; 

French; weekly; Editor Michel Jaeger. 

Lamalif: French; monthly; non-political features and cul- 
tural magazine. 

Maroc-Demain: 248 blvd. Mohammed V; French; weekly; 
Editor A. Chaban. 

Maroc-Mddical: Immcuble Libcrtd, 287 Bd. de la Libertd; 
f. 1920; French; monthly medical journal; Dir. E. 
Lepinay, Editor Prof. Agr. J. Chenebault. 

Tahrir: 13 rue Soldat Roche; Arabic. 

Fez 

Al-Siassa (Politics): 10 rue de l’Angleterrc; Arabic; f. 1967 
as successor to Al-Doustour (f. 1963); weekly; Man. 
Dir. Mohammed Hassan Quazzani. 

Rabat 

Action Africainc: 10 place Mohammed V; popular; circ. 
3,000. 

Arroumouze: monthly; politics and literature; Dir. Ahmed 
Tanane. 

AI Chaab (The People): 2 rue Parmentier, ave. de Tdmara; 
independent; weekly; Arabic; Founder and Editor 
M. Mekki Naciri; Dir. Mustapha Belhaj; circ. 25,000. 

AI Fellah: Chamber of Agriculture; on agricultural affairs; 
weekly; Arabic. 

Atlas: ave. Mohammed V; Arabic; fortnightly; illustrated- 
political and general information. 

Chenguit: Arabic; weekly. 

AI Idaa al Watania: Arabic; monthly. 

Izdihar al Maghreb: 6 rue Lieutenant Leriche; f. 1957; 
economic; Dir. Alaoui Kacem. 

Al Janoub: Ministry of State for Mauritanian and Saharan 
Affairs, 6 ave. Moulay Hafid; southern affairs; Dir. 
Khalifa Mahfoud; circ. 30,000. 

Al Maghreb al Arabi: 8 place Mohammed V; weekly. 

Al Manarat: 281 ave. Mohammed V; F.D.I.C. weekly; 
Arabic. 

Manar el Maghreb: ave. de Tdmara; educational; weekly; 
Arabic. 
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MOROCCO — (The Press Publishers Radio and Television Finance) 


Miroe -€5 Ministry Representative of HM the King 

t *05 

A 1 Meurchid Arab c weekly Dir Mehdi Bennouna 
Al HiMI (Tfe Fie M) ave AHalBe» Abdullah 18 political 
weekly Arabic liberal independent 
L» parlsment 6 roe Lieutenant Lenche f 1963 indepen 
dent monthly Dir Alami Kacem 
Sahraouna 6 rue M&ulay Hafid Arabc weekly 
Sawt al Maghreb (Voic* 0} the Magi reb) 1 roe P erie 
Parent organ of the R.T M Arabic monthly 
U Voir del Communautis 12 Sh el Amir Moolay 
Abdullah monthly organ of the Jewish Community 
French Dir David Awar 

Tangier 

Al Mitak Kasha 39 i 1962 rel g oils fortnightly Dir 
Prof Abdallah Gunnocn 


Journal d» Tanger BP 68 French weekly Dir R 
Delaunay 

Tanjah 8 place de France BP 1055 f 1956 French and 
Arab c weekly D r Mohammed Mehdi Zardi 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Maghreb Arabe Presse nnra Karrachon roe ibn Aicha 
Rabat f 1959 Arabic French and English Casa 
blanca Tangier Man Dir Mehdi Bennouna 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agenee France Prtsse place Mohammed V BP xi8 
Rabat f 1920 French D r David Daure Sec and 
Editor Manoubi Meknassy 

ANSA c/o MAP roe Henri Gaillard (unmeuble 
Karrachon) Rabat Chief Claudio Antgniol! 

DPA Reuters and Tass also have bureaux in Rabat 


PUBLISHERS 

Dar El Kitab Place de la Mosqnde BP 4018 Casablanca 
philosophy law etc Arabic and French Dit Bchita 
leb Abdelhay 

Impnmerie Artistique 31 avenue Es Sellaoui Fez. 

Imprlmerle de Fedala Mohammedia 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Radioditfujion TtUvmon Marocaine 1 Zenkat Al Bnhi 
Rabat Government station Network 1 m Arabic 
Network 2 in French Spanish and English Network 3 
in Berber Fore gn Service in Arab c French and 
English Dir Rad 0 and TV A Bennouna 
Number of rad os (1970) 934 689 
Voice ol America Radio Station in Tangier Vo ce of 
America Wash ngton D C 20547 USA 


TELEVISION 

RtdiodiHuilon Tilivtslon Marocaine 11 rue Al Bnhl 
Rabat f 1962 22 hours weekly baked with Eurovision 
in 1964 Dir Gen M Abdelwahab Benmansoun 
Number of telev s on sets (1970) 173 904 


FINANCE 


(cap ~ capital p u «*paidup dep »= deposits m »» milli on 
amounts in Dirhams unless otherwise indicated ) 


Banco tnmobiliario y Mercanlil de Marruecos I 194b 
cap 2 am dep 42 5m Gen Man J Andreu Abello 


BANKING 
Central Bank 

Banque du Maroc 277 ave Mohammed V Rabat f 1959 
cap 20m dep 221m (Dec 1970) Gov Prince 
Moulay Hassan Ben Mehdi Vce-Gov Ahmed 
Bennani 


Moroccan Banks 

Atgemene Bank Nederland (Maroc) S A Place d 1 16 
Novembre Casablanca f 1948 cap 4m Man B 
Hansen 


Banco EtpsAol en Marrueeot S A.M blvd Mohammed V 
Casablanca f 1964 affil to Banco Extenor de Espafla 
Madnd cap 25m. dep 604m (Dec 1970) Chaw 
JlANUEL ARBURdA de la Mjyar Gen Man. TosS 
Maria Bravo IbaRez j 
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Banqu# Amencano Franco Suhse pour le Maroc 26 ave de 

iArmde Royale BP 972 Casablanca f 195 1 as 
Banque Franco-Smsse pour la Maroc S A name 
changed 1967 cap p u 3m (Dec ig68) Man Henri 
Job 

Banque Centrals Populalre 46 avenue de L Arm<Se Royale 
Casablanca i 1961 Cap 5m ten regional banks 
Dir Gen. Ha] Omar Asdrljaul Co Dir A Barak: 
Banqu* d« l Union UUm Tangier 
Banque Marocaine du Commerce Exttrieur 241 boulevard 
Mohammed V Casablanca branches in Rabat Tangier 
Tetuin Fes Marrakech Agadir and Safi f 1959 cap 
12 5m dep 491 6m (Dec 1968) partly state owned 
Chair and Chief Exec Officer Had) AbuELMajid 
Bzngelloun Man Dir Driss Gueddari 



MOROCCO — (Finance) 


Bantjue Marocaine pour le Commerce et (’Industrie: 26 

place Mohammed V, Casablanca, P.O.B. 573; f. 1964; 
cap. 8m.; dep. 388m. (Dec. 1968); Pres. Henri Gilet; 
Dir. -Gen. Jacques Grosjat. 

Banque A Mas: 51 ave. Hassan-Seghir, Casablanca. 

Banque Nationale pour le Dgveloppement Economique: 

B.P. 407, place des Alaouites, Rabat; f. 1959; cap. p.u. 
4m.; Pres, and Gen. Man. M’hamed Bargach; publ. 
Rapport annuel. 

Banque Populaire de Casablanca: 46 avenue de l’Arme'e 
Royale. 

Banque Populaire de Rabat: 29 ave. Allal ben Abdullah, 
Rabat. 

Gompagnie Africaine de Banque S.A.: 29 rue de Longwy, 
Casablanca; f. 1946; cap. p.u. 1.5m.; Chair. Christian 
Monnier; Gen. Man. Bernard Pagezy. 

Crfidit du Maroc: B.P. 579, 48-58 blvd. Mohammed V, 
Casablanca; f. 1963; cap. 8m.; Pres. Karim Lamrani; 
Dir. -Gen. Jawad Ben Brahim. 

Uni6n Bancaria Hispano Marroqui: 69 rue de Prince 
Moulay Abdullah, Casablanca; cap. 16m.; dep. 161m. 
(Dec. 1968); Pres. Antonio Saez de Montagut; Gen. 
Man. GermAn Sela y Cremades. 

Worms et Cie. (Maroc): 81 me Colbert, Casablanca, B.P. 
602; f. 1946; merged with Banque FonciSre du Maroc 
and Banque Ottomane Maroc ig66; cap. 4.2m.; 
brs. in Rabat and Casablanca; Pres. Robert Dubost; 
Gen. Man. Jean Pineill. 

Foreign Banks 

Arab Bank: Amman; Casablanca and Rabat; cap. 5.5m. 
J.D.; dep. loom.J.D. 

Banque Gomerciale du Maroc: Paris; 1 rue Idriss Lahrizi, 
Casablanca; f. 1911; affiliated to Credit Industriel et 
Commercial; cap. 8m.; dep. 320m. (Dec. 1968); Pres. 
E. LebAe; Gen. Mans. J. Magnan, A. Alami. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas: Paris; 79 avenue Hassan 
II, Casablanca. 

Banque Industrielle de I’Afriquo du fiord, 8.A.: Algiers; 
place Nations-Unies, Casablanca. 

British Bank of the Middle East (Morocco) : 80 ave. Lalla 
Yacout, P.O.B. 880, Casablanca; f. 1948 as Societe 
Cherifienne de Gerance et de Banque; name changed 
1961 and became wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
British Bank of the Middle East; 2 brs. in Casablanca, 
1 in Tangier, Chair. C. E. Loombe, c.m.g. 

Compagnie Marocaine de Credit et de Banque: Paris; 29 
blvd. Mohammed V, Tangier; 1 ave. Hassan II, 
Casablanca; f. 1961; cap. 14.5m.; Pres. Ali Kettani; 
Gen. Man. Mohamed Amine Bengeloun. 

First National City Bank (Maghreb): 52 ave. Hassan II, 
Casablanca; f. 1967; cap. 2m.; branch in Rabat; Man. 
Dir. J. C. Botts. 

Soci6t6 de Banque du Maghreb: 3 avenue Lalla Yacout, 
Casablanca; wholly-owned subsidiary, of Society 
Centrale de Banque, Paris; cap. 7m.; Chair. G. de 
Lavernette; Gen. Man. V. A. Munier. 


Socidte G6nerafe Marocaine de Banques: 84 blvd. Moham- 
med V, B.P. 90, Casablanca; cap. 8m. 


BANK ORGANIZATIONS 

Groupement Professionnel des Banques du Maroc: 27 ave. 
Hassan II, Casablanca; f. 1967; groups all commercial 
banks for organization, studies, inquiries of general 
interest, and connection with official authorities; Pres. 
Hadj Abdelmajid Bengelloun. 

Union Marocaine de Banques: 36 rue Tahar Sebti, 
Casablanca. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Bourse des Valeurs de Casablanca: Chamber of Commerce 
Building, 98 boulevard Mohammed V, Casablanca; f. 
1929; Dir. Abderrabaic Laraqui. 

INSURANCE 

Atlanta: 243 blvd. Mohammed V, Casablanca; f. 1947; 
Dir. M. Poirrier. 

Atlas: 44 me Mohammed Smiha, Casablanca; Dir. M. 
Poirrier. 

Cie. Africaine d’ Assurances: 123 blvd. Rahal el Meskini, 
Casablanca; Dir. M. Routhier. 

Cie. Nordafricaine et Intercontinentale d’Assurances 
(C.N.I.A.): 157 ave. Hassan II, Casablanca; cap. 1.8m.; 
Pres. Abdelkamel Rerhrhaye. 

Cia. Marroqui de Seguros: 62 me de la Liberty Tangier; 
Dir. M. Buisan. 

COMAR Patcrnelle-Prdvoyance : 42 avenue de l’Armde 
Royale, Casablanca; cap. 3.1m.; Gen. Man. Bernard 
Pagezy. 

L’Empire: 45 rue du Cdt. Lamy, Casablanca; Dir. M. 
Castet. 

(.’Entente: 2 rue Mohammed Smiha, Casablanca; f. i960; 
Pres. Jean Vaulon; Man. Dir. Maurice Fleureau. 

Mutuelle Agricolo Marocaine d’ Assurances: 14 me Nor- 
mand, Rabat; Dir. M. Yacoubi. 

La Providence Marocaine: 1 rond-point St. Exup6ry, 
Casablanca; Dir. M. de Roquefeuil. 

La Royale Marocaine d’ Assurance: 67 ave. de l’Armee 
Royale, Casablanca; cap. 1.1m.; Dir. -Gen. M. Becerra. 

Es Saada, Cie. G£n6ralc d’ Assurances et do Reassurances: 

123 ave. Hassan II, Casablanca. 

Soci6t6 Centrale de Reassurance: P.O.B. 435, 31 boulevard 
des Alaouites, Rabat; f. 1961; Dir. Mohammed 
Aimarah. 

Soci6t6 P/iarocaine d’Assurances: 1 rond-point Saint 
Exupery, Casablanca; Dir. M. Giustiniani. 


Fdddration Marocaine des Soci6t6s d’Assurances st de 

Rdassurances: 300 rue Mustafa el Maani, Casablanca; 
Sec. -Gen. H. Clery. 
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MOROCCO— (Trade and Industry) 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Chambre de Commerce Hollando-Maroeaine: 106 rue 

Abderratman Sehraoui Casablanca ! 1956, 150 meins , 
Dir A. Van Baar 

Chambre Frangaise da Commerce et d'lndustria: 15 avenue 
Mers Sultan Casablanca Pres J P Hainaut Dir 
Pierre Rotsselot 

La T Miration its Chajnbm ds Commttt* tt d’ Industrie du 
Maroc: BP 218 11 ave Allal Ben Abdullah Rabat, 
f 1962, there are 15 Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry Pres Jaj Milood Chaadi publ Revue 
TrmtstrteUe 


DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Bureau d'Etudsj et da Participations Industriolles (BEP1): 

8 rue Michaux Bellaire Rabat f 1958 a state 
agency to develop industry 

Bureau de Recherchet et de Participations Minitres 
(BRPM): 27 ChanaMoulay Hassan Rabat f 1928 a 
state agency to develop the mining industry pir Gen 
Yahia Chefchaoom 

Caisss Marocaine des Marches [Marketing Fund) Casa 
blanca 

C«Ui Rationale de Ctidit Agncole (dgmuKurdl Credit 
Fund) BP 49 Rabat 

Cause de Prill Immobilien du Marcc ( Property Fund ) 
Casablanca 

Crfdit Immobilier et HMelier: 159 ave Hassan II Casa 
blanca i 1920 cap 20m. Pres Abdelkamel Rerh 
khaye Admin. Dir Gen MohaMed Lazrak 

Office de Commercialisation et d’Exportation (OCE): 45 
avedcsFAR. Casablanca f 1965 turnover (1970-71) 
1 300 Dirhams takes part m productivity planning 
industrialisation and overseas trade Dir Sbihi 
Asdrlhadj 


STATE ENTERPRISES 

Complex* de Textiles de Fes (COTEF): Fee, I 1967 soper 
cent state participation a plant for weaving up to 
40 million sq metres of cloth per annum is under 
construction. 


Minas del Hit: Nadot, nationalized 1967. two iron mines 
produce 1 m tons of ore per annum for the Nador non 
and steel complex 

Office Chlrifien des Phosphates (OCP): Rabat f 1921 a 
state company to produce and market rock phosphates 
and derivatives Dir Gen Mohammed Karim Lamrani 

Office Nationals de I'Eiectncitl: BP 49S, Casablanca, 
state electrical authority 

EMPLOYERS ORGANIZATIONS 

Association Marocatne du Industries Textiles: Casablanca, 
Pres Smili Bensacem 

Association des Produeteun d'Agrumes du Maroc (ASPAM) : 

Casablanca, links Moroccan citrus growers, has its 
own processing plants 

ConfidirationGtnlraioEcononuque Marocaine (C G E.M ): 
23 blvd Mohammed Abdouh Casablanca Pres 
Mohammed Amor Sec Gen M Taycai. ChraIbi 

Ottice Chlrifien InterproTaisionelle des Clrlaiei; Casa- 
blanca, Dir Mohammed Brick 

Union Marocaine de (’Agriculture (U.ffl A.): rue Michaux- 
Bellaue, Rabat, Pres M Nrjjai 

TRADE UNIONS 

Union Miroeaine du Travail (U.M.T.y. Bourse du Txvaail, 
222 avenue de lArmte Royale, Casablanca, most 
unions are affiliated, 700 000 meins , Sec Mahjoub Ben 
Seddiq, PubL L'Avant Garde (French weekly) 

Union Ginfrale des Travallleurs du Maroc (U.G.T.M.) 

9 rue du Rif angle Route de Mddiouna Casablanca; 
supported by unions not affiliated toUJAT , Sec Gen 
Abdsrrazzak Afujil 

Syndlcat National Libre: btvd Hansali (prolong!), Casa- 
blanca f 1958, 6q 000 mems Sec -Gen. Mbxxj 
Ibrahim 

Unfon Marocaine de V Agriculture (U.M.A.1; Pres U 
Nejjax 


TRADE FAIR 

Foire Internationale de casablanea* rx rue Jules Mauran, 
Casablanca, international trade fair, annually for 
two weeks in April 



MOROCCO — (T RANSPORT) 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Railways cover 1,778 1 cm. All services are nationalized. 
Office National des Chemins de Fer (ONCF) : 19 ave. Allal Ben 
Abdallah, Rabat; f. 1963; routes: Casablanca to Sidi- 
Kacem (electrified) 212 km., Casablanca to Marrakesh 
(electrified) 247 km., Sidi-el-Aidi to Oued-Zem 
(electrified) 120 km., Fez to the Algerian border 
(diesel/electric) 371 km., Safi to Benguerir (diesel/ 
electric) 142 km., Ben Oukil to Bou Aria (diesel/ 
electric) 288 km., Guenfouda to Dj6rada (diesel / 
electric) 45 km., Sidi Rhazouani-Beni Idir (electrified) 
9 km., Tangier to Sidi Kacem (diesel/electric) 200 km., 
Sidi Kacem to Fez (electrified) 115 km.; Pres. M. 
Chami; Dir. Moussa Moussaoui. 

ROADS 

There are 14,000 km. of main and secondary roads, 8S .5 
per cent are surfaced. Out of a total of 11,031 km. of 
third-class roads 7,653 are surfaced. Most public transport 
is by road. 

Compagnie Auxiliaire de Transports au Maroc (C.T.M.): 

303 blvd. Brahim Roudani, Casablanca; Agencies in 
Tangier, Rabat, Meknes, Oujda, Marrakesh, Agadir, 
El Jadida, Safi, Essouira, Ksar-Es-Souk and Ouar- 
zazate. 

Motorists’ Organizations 

The Royal Moroccan Automobile Club: place des Nations 
Unies, P.O.B. 94, Casablanca; f. 1913; 10,000 mems., 
offices at Kenitra, Mekn&s, Fez, Oujda, Tangier, El 
Jadida, Safi, Marrakesh, Agadir, Taza, Ivhouribga, 
Youssoufia and Tdtuan; Pres. Mohammed M'jid. 
Touring Club du Maroc: 3 ave. de l’Armde Royale, Casa- 
blanca; 645 mems., 10,021 associate mems.; Pres. 
Larbi Lamrani. 

SHIPPING 

The chief ports of Morocco are Tangier, Casablanca, 
Safi, Mohammedia, Kenitra and Agadir. In January 1962 
the port of Tangier became a Free Zone. Tangier is the 
principal port for passenger services. 

Port Area of Casablanca: A governor was appointed for the 
first time in 1967, to improve the operational efficiency 
of the port; Casablanca handles 70 per cent of Morocco’s 


trade; Gov. of Casablanca Port Area Mohammed 
Lyoussi. 

Bland Line: 21 blvd. Pasteur, Tangier; also at Casablanca; 
regular air and sea services Tangier to Gibraltar. 

Compagnie Marocaine de Navigation: 28 rue de Lille, 
Casablanca; f. 1946; Pres., Dir.-Gen. A. Benani. 

Compagnie Ch6rifienne d’Armemeni: 5 ave. de l’Arme'e 
Royale, Casablanca; f. 1929; Pres. Bennani-Smires; 
regular lines to North France and Europe. 

Compagnie Maritime des Chargeurs Rdunis: Agence Paquet, 
65 ave. de 1 ’ Arm.de Royal, B.P. 60, Casablanca. 

Limadet-ferry: 3 rue H. Regnault, Tangier; operates 
between Malaga and Tangier. 

Normandy Ferry Co.: Casablanca; regular car ferry service 
to Lisbon and Southamption. 

Transmediterranea S.A., Gia: 39 rue du Mexique, Tangier 
and at Casablanca; daily services Algeciras to Tangier 

Voyages Paquet: 65 ave. de l’Armee Royale, Casablanca; 
2i ave. d’Espagne, Tangier. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

National Airline 

Royal Air Maroc: Airport Casablanca- Anfa; f. 1957: 
services to France, Spain, Senegal, Germany, Algeria, 
Italy, the Canaries. Tunisia, the U.K., Libya, Belgium, 
Netherlands and Switzerland; Chair. Ahmed Lasky; 
fleet of five Caravelles and one Constellation. 

Foreign Airlines 

The following international airlines also serve Morocco: 
Aeroflot, Air Afrique, Air Algerie, Air France, Air Mali, 
Alitalia, Balkan Airways, B.E.A., C.S.A., Gibraltar Air- 
ways, Iberia, P.A.A., Sabena, Swissair, Tunis Air. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The first commercial communications centre in Africa 
was opened in December 1969 at Ain-el-Aouda, 20 miles 
south-west of Rabat. The station initially carries 9 channels, 
but will eventually expand to over 100 channels. 
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MOROCCO— (Tourism Education: Learned Societies etc) 


TOURISM 


Office National Marocam de Tounime BP 19 ** 
d Alger Rabat f 1946 Dir AbdfxLatif Amor publ 
Maroc Tourisms (quarterly) 


CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Direction des Affaires Culturtlles Ministry of Education 
and Erne Arts J ardin de la Mamouma Rabat consist* 
of three departments Cultural Activities Fine Art* 
and Folklore Historical Monuments and Antiquities 
which together administer all national cultural 
activities Pubis BulUtm d ArcMalogte Marccaine 
Etudes et Travail x d Archtologie Marocatne 
Association dcs Amateurs da la rttusiqua Andalouse Casa, 
blanca directed and subsidized by the Ministry oj 
Education and Fine Arts Dtr Had; Driss Benjel 
IOOT 

PRINCIPAL THEATRES 

Thillra National Mohammed V Rabat Morocco s national 
theatre with its own troupe subsidized by the state 
D r M A. SeGH*ot/cHjrr 

ThtStre Municipal da Casablanca blvd de Pans Casa 
blanca f 1922 reorganized 1934 and 1949 z 02; seats 


formerly presented a limited number of French pro- 
ductions now presents a large number of foreign and 
national productions maintained by the Casablanca 
Municipality Dir Taib Saddiki Gen Administrator 
Ail Kadjri 

PRINCIPAL ORCHESTRAS 
Orchestro Symphoniqua du Conservatoire National do 
Musiqus Rabat European classical music and 
Andalusian (Arabic) music using internationally 
accepted notation chamber orchestra 
Orchestra du Conservatoire de Tttouan Tdtouan specializes 
in Andalusian (Arabic) music Dir M Temseuam 
Orchestra do Conservatoire Oar Adyel Fez specializing m 
traditional music Dir Hadj Abdelkriu Rais 

FESTH AL 

Folklore Festival Marrakesh national festival of folk 
dancing annually April May, organized by the 
Ministry of Tounsm under the direction of the Ministry 
of Education and Tine Arts. 


EDUCATION 


Since Independence in 1936 Morocco has had to tackle 
a number of educational problems a youthful and fast 
growing population an urgent need for skilled workers and 
executives a great diversity of teaching methods between 
French Spanish, Muslim and Moroccan Government 
schools and above all a high degree of adult illiteracy 
Morocco spends one-fifth of her national budget on cduca 
tlon of which a considerable proportion is devoted tq 
constructing buildings for higher studies and technical 
education In many small towns and villages local 
craftsmen have co-operated together in the building of 
elementary schools 

Education Is divided between the Government th<- 
French University and Cultural Mission the Jewish 
Universal Alliance and private bodies although the great 
majority of instruction is given in Government schools. 
In 1968-69 there were \ ell over a million children 
receiving primary education and this figure is rapidly 
being increased Instruction is given in Arabic for the. 
first two years in Arabic and French for the following three* 
yean English is the first additional language Exams and 
syllabuses have been standardised Approximately one- 
quarter of the teachers are French. A decree of November 
1963 made education compulsory for children between 
the ages of 7 13 and this has now been applied in most 
urban areas 

At the secondary level there were in 1969 287009 


students approximately a quarter of whom were at 
technical schools Recruitment of teachers abroad has 
increased the number of qualified staff to 7000 but 
this number is still inadequate Instruction is mainly 
given in French more than half the teachers being French 
but some institutions are making experimental use o! 
Arab c as the language of instruction 
Higher education has a long history in Morocco The 
Islamic University of A1 Qarawiyin at Fez celebrated its 
eleventh centenary in 1939-60 Ne v universities have been 
started at Rabat and Marrakesh wl ere a citd umverstlasre 
is planned for 1 300 students A Medical faculty and a 
Science faculty as well as an Arts School and an Engineering 
College are now operating m Rabat In addition there are 
advanced schools of administration sociology and agncul 
turc An African Centre for Research into Administrative 
Training for Dev elopment opened in Tangier m 1964 This 
project has financial backing from UNESCO and the UN 
Economic Commission for Afnca At the end of 1969 some 
3 000 Moroccans were stud) log abroad 
Adult education is being tackled through the means of 
radio simplified type a special newspaper for the newly 
literate and the co-operation of every teacher in the 
country Another notable development in recent years 
has been the increasing attention given to education for 
girls There are now a number of mixed and girls schools 
and the proportion is growing yearlj 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

(see also under Universities) 


Assoeiabon de* Amalecra do la Mutique Andaiouse 

Casablanca i 1956 to preserve and catalogue tradi 
t onal Moroccan (Andalusian) music maintains \ 
School of Andalusian music at Casablanca directed 
and subsidued by the Ministry of Education and Fim, 
Arts Dir Hadj Djuss Benjeiaoun 

British Council Tha 6 axe Moulay \oussef BP *27 
Rabat library (see Libraries) Rep E R Lloyd 


Centra tf Etudes de Documentation et d Information Eeono- 
miques et Soclales 23 blvd Mohamed Abdouh Casa 
blanca 

Centro Cultural EtpaRol 5 rue Mohamed At Fatih Rabat 
Comitt National do Gtographf* du Maree Institut Scien 
tifique Chdnfien ave Moulay Chdrif Rabat f 1947 
Pres The Minister of Education Sec J Martin 
publ Atlas du Afaroc 



MOROCCO— (Learned Societies and Research Institutes, etc.) 


Division de la GSologie: c/o Ministry of Commerce, In- 
dustry, Merchant Mines and Marine, Rabat; f. ig2r; 
National Geological Survey; library of c. 34,250 vols., 
4,212 maps; Dir. Moussa Saadi. 

Division du ThSStrs, de la Musique et du Folklore: c/o 

Ministre d’Etat aux Affaires Culturelles, Rabat; 
undertakes research into all aspects of Moroccan folic 
art and ethnography. 

Goethe-lnsiitut (Casablanca): Place du 16 novembre; Dir. 

Dr. R. Glunk. 

Goethe-lnstitut (Rabat): 10 rue Djebli; Dir. Dr. Rolf 
Grobe. 

Institut National de la Recherche Agronomique: B.P. 415, 
Rabat; f. 1924; undertakes research in ecology, 
pedology, climatology, horticulture, phytopathology, 
etc.; library of 11,400 vols.; Dir. M. Faraj; pubis. Al 
A wamia, Caliier de la Recherche Agronomique, Collection 
technique. 

Institut Pasteur: B.P. 415, Tangier; f. 1912; Dir. Dr. M. 
Mailloux. 

Institut Scientifique ChSrifien: ave. Moulay-Chdrif, Rabat; 
f. 1920 for the practical study of nature; departments 
of Entomology, Geography, Geology, World Phj^sics, 
Phanerogamy, Zoology; 32 mems.; Dir. H. Msougar; 
Sec. Miss A. Rhamdour; publ. Travaux. 

Attached Institutes: 

Station de Reeherches prGsaharicnncs: Aouinct-Torkoz. 
Station de Sdismologie: Ifrane. 

Observatoire S6ismologique Averroes: Berrechid. 

Instituto Mu ley El Hassan: P.B. 84, Tetouan; research on 
Hispano-Muslim works; library of 5,500 vols.; Dirs. 
Mohammed Ben Tauit, Mariano Arribas Palau. 

Instituto Politdcnico Espahol en Tangier ( Spanish Polytecli - 
nical Institute in Tangier): Plaza Obispo Betanzos, 1, 
Tangier; f. 1949; 58 students; 3,430 vols.; Dir. Don 
Ramon de Dios Vidal; publ. Revista Preu (monthly). 

Mission Pedologique: Minist^re de la Reforme Agraire, 
B.P. 432, Rabat; pedology; Dir. R. Billaux. 


Mission Universitairc et Culturelle Franpaise au Maroc 

( French University and Cultural Mission in Morocco): 
rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat; examination courses, 
cultural and artistic visits and exhibitions, lectures; 
libraries Rabat, Casablanca and other large towns; 
Dir. M. FloRy; 38,000 students. 

Office de la Recherche Scientifique et Technique Outre-Mer 
IVHssion (O.R.S.T.Q.M.) : Institut des Peches Maritimes 
du Maroc, Office National des Peches, 13 rue du 
Chevalier Bayard, Casablanca; f. 1948; oceanography 
and applied oceanography of marine exploration, 
marine biology, fisheries, and treatment of marine 
products; Dir. J. Collignon; publ. Bulletin. 

Office de la Recherche Scientifique et Technique Outre-Mer: 

B.P. 432, Rabat; pedology; Dir. J. Hervieu. 

Service de Physique du Globe: Facultd des Sciences, Ave. 
Moulay Ch6rif, Rabat; f. 1933; research on terrestrial 
magnetism, surge, seismology, gravimetry, etc. 

Soci§t6 de Geographic du Maroc ( University de Rabat): 
Faculty des Lettres, Rabat; f. 1916; 500 mems.; Pres. 
Mohammed Diouri; publ. Revue de Geographic du 
Maroc (twice yearly). 

Soci6te de Prdhistoire du Maroc: Syndicat d’lnitiative, 
blvd. de la Gare, Casablanca; f. 1926; Pres. M. Boudy; 
Sec. -Gen. M. Antoine; publ. Bulletin (bi-annually). 

Socidtd des Sciences Naturelles et Physiques du Maroc: 

Institut Scientifique Cherifien, ave. Moulay Chdrif, 
Rabat; f. 1920; 350 mems.; Pres. H. Faraj; Sec.-Gen. 
A. Sasson; pubis. Bulletin, Comptes-rcndus, Travaux 
de la Section de Pedologie, SuppUnients au Bulletin on 
aux C.R. 

Socidtd d’Etudes Economiques, Sociales et Statistiques du 
Maroc: Recette Postale, Rabat. 

Socidtd d’Horticulture et d’Acclimatation du Maroc: P.O.B. 
854, Casablanca; f. 1914; 500 mems.; Pres. M. de 
Vekbigier de Saint Paul; Sec. M. Mandon; publ. 
Jardins du Maroc (quarterly). 

U.S. Information Centers: 

Rue Bmile Duploye angle Rue Pegoud, Casablanca. 
Place de la Resistance, Fez Ville Nouvelle, Fez. 

43 Ave. de 1’ Allah B. Abdallah, Rabat. 

71 Blvd. de la Liberte, Tangier. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


Casablanca 

Bibliothdque Municipale: 142 ave. de l’Armee Royale. 

Fez 

Al Qarawiyin University Library: contains about 1,600 
ancient and precious MSS. of famous Muslim teachers 
and thinkers. 

Rabat 

Biblioth&que de I’lnstitut Scientifique Chdrifien: Avenue 
Moulay Cherif; f. 1920; 25,000 vols., 1,257 periodicals. 

Bibliothdque Gdndrale et Archives du Maroc: ave. Moulay 
Chdrif; f. 1920; 208,000 .vols., 3,500 periodicals taken; 

■ Dir. Abdellah Regragui. 

British Council Library: f. i960; 13,600 vols.; Rep. E. R. 
Lloyd. 


Tangier 

Biblioteca Publica Espahola: 9 rue Belgique, Tangier; f. 
1941; the library is divided into Arabic and European 
Sections; 25,000 vols.; Dir. and Librarian Dora 
Bacaicoa Arnaiz. 

Tetouan 

Biblioth&que Gdndralc et Archives: B.P. 41, Tetoufin; f. 

1939; Dir. M. Dellero. 

Library: European Section 45,000 vols., Arab Section 
15,000 vols., MSS. 1,500 vols. 

Periodicals: 1,458 European titles, 760 Arab titles. 
Archives: 20,000 historical documents, 60,000 admini- 
strative documents, 35,000 photographs. 

Exchange Services: 11,000 vols. in Spanish, 9,000 vols. 
in Arabic. 

Numismatics: '1,000 pieces. 
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MOROCCO— {Museums, Universities. Colleges) 


MUSEUMS 


Dlnrilon des Mu) 1 st. Art) Flssfaqnes ct Exposition): 

Mimstre d Etat charge dcs afiaires cultnrclles et do 
1 enseignemcnt origmel 13 rue Pierre Parent Rabat. 
Dir A SKTRQCt Chief Ethnographic Museums Zebdi 
Kauri. Chief Archeological Museums A Marbakcw 
C hief of Division of Antiquities M Bekrafi adminis- 
ters the following museums 

Musts des Oudaia: Rabat f I 9*5 Curator Ren ‘4 
Hewmert 

Musts de) AntiquHts*. Rabat f 1917 Curator Mile El 
Mactoar 

Mints dts Antiquitis: Volnbilis Curator Akuan-d 
LCCQ t/ET 


Musis dll Dar Bat ha: Fex Curator M Serchini 
Musts d’Armes du BerdJ Mord: Fex, Curator M Ser- 

GlllM 

Mutts de la Kasbah: Tangier Curator Drissi Bsl- 
IlOUCtME 

Mustedu Dar«Iamai:Meknw CuratorM A Bestalha 
Musts dar Si Said* Marrakesh Curator M Ben\am 
Musts d'Art It Folklore: Tetouin, Curator M Bena- 
booo 

Musts Archtobgique: Tetouin Curator Mehdi 
Dells r: 


UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITY MOHAMMED V 

AVENUE MOULAY CHERIF. RABAT 
(Annexes at Casablanca, Fex and Tetuin) 
Founded 1937 

Ftclor S E Mohammep El Fas: 

Vue Hector Dr Tarraj 
Secretary General Ahmed Lahhdar 
Librarian Mile Rabia Moddbn 
N umber oi Students 3 453 

Deans 

racuUy of Law A Belkezix 
Faculty of Letters B Boutaleb 
Faculty of Seance A Benaudeljlil 
Faculty of Mediane and Pharmacy Dr A Berbich 
Attached lhSTiimEs 
Initltut de Soclologle: f i960 

Director A Kiiatuii 

Cintrs Unlversitalrs ds la Reehtrcht Scicntitique: f 1962 
Director Nacer El Farsi 
Li Laboratoire de Qtographis Physique* 

Director J Martin 

UNIVERSITY BEN YOUSSEF DE MARRAKECH 

CITC UMVERSITAIRE. MARRAKESH 
Traditional Islamic studies 
Rector Mohammed Raiiau el Tarrouqi 
N umber of students t.ioo 


AL QARAWIYIN UNIVERSITY 

27 RUE ST PIERRE ET MIQUELON RABAT 
Tounded 859 a d . enlarged in nth century 
Traditional studies la Islamic Law and Theology and 
Arabic Literature 
Rector Mohammed rl Tas: 

Secretary-General M Hajoui Taalibi 
Section de Mwfnctn (Masters oi the Koran) Mohammed 
Medouar (Director) 

Number of students 422 

Deans asd Director 
Faculty of Islamic Lau (.Fes) M J Sekalu 
Faculty of Arabic Language and Literature [Mauahtch) 
F Rahali 

Faculty of theology and Philosophy T Quazzani 
Institute of Islamic Studies M Alaoui (Director) 

UNIVERSITY OF jlORTH^AFRICA^ 

TANGIER 

Now under construction classes are scheduled to begin 
in Autnmn 1971 Beginning with two fields of study — 
business management and English language teacher 
training — it will later expand into other fields of technical 
education 


COLLEGES 


ECOIE MUNICIPALS DES BEAUX- ARTS 

BOULEVARD RACHIDI. CASABLANCA 
Telephone 736-15 
Founded 1951 

Arranges courses in painting sculpture graphics 
drawing and decoration All the courses include studies ra 
the history of art about 40 students 

Director F Belkahia. 


ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS DE TETOUAN 

TETOUAN 
Founded 1921 

Comprises the following two departments 

Eltnela di Aries Marrtqules (SeAoof of Native Arts and 
Crafts) Tetndn f 1921, textiles carpets rugs cera 
mics engraving plaster inlays, woodwork, precious 
metal work leather and Arabic woodcarving 200 
memaiDir Mohammed M Sergiunx, Sec. JoaodIn 
Venero administers the following 
Ewutla Preparatory da Bellas Aries: drawing, painting, 
sculpture, decorative arts 
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MOROCCO— (Colleges, Bibliography; 


INSTITUTO MULEY EL-HASAN 
(do Invostigaciones Marroqulos) 

CALLE C, NUM. 2, PRAL. 2A, 

APDO. 84, TETUAN 

Object: research on Hispano-Musulman works. 

Moroccan Director: Mohammed den TauIt. 

Spanish Assistant Director: Mariano Arribas Palau. 

The library contains 3,750 vols. in the Arabic Section and 
1,850 vols. in the European Section. 

CONSERVATOIRE NATIONAL DE MUSIQUE, 

DE DANSE ET D’ART DRAMATIQUE 

RABAT 

Engages in training of students in European, Moroccan 
and Eastern music. The Conservatoire has threo orchestras: 
a classical Symphony orchestra; an orchestra for traditional 
Andalusian music; an orchestra for eastern music: Dir- A, 
Agoumi. 


ECOLE NATIONALE DE MUSIQUE ET DE 
DANSE DE TETUAN 

TETUAN 

Specializes in teaching traditional Moroccan (Andalusian) 

music, for which it has its own orchestra. 

Conservatoire Dar Adyel: Fez; specializes in traditional 
Moroccan music; Dir. Hadj Abdelkrim Rais. 

Conservatoire do Musiquo: Casablanca. 

Conservatoire de Tangcr: Tangicrs; Classical and Anda- 
lusian music; Dir. Daylan Mohammed. 

Ecoio Marocaine d’Administration: Rabat; Dir. Ben Audi. 

Ecoio de MCdeclno Averro&s: Casablanca; f. 1959; for 
5th and 6th grade medical students; 55 students. 

Ecoio Mohammadia d’lngenieurs; P.O.B. 765, Rabat; f. 
i960; Dean Driss Amor; 85 teachers, 260 students; 
library of 15,000 vols.; Librarian J. Amor. 
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Oman 


GEOGRAPHY 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman lies at the 
extreme south-east of the Arabian peninsula and ts 
flanked by the Trucial States on the extreme North 
by the Rub al Khali (or Empty Quarter) of Saudi 
Arabia on the North and West, and by Southern 
Yemen on the extreme West Its sea coast extends for 
over i ooo miles and its total area (including Dhofar) 
is about 107,000 square miles, but the frontier with 
Saudi Arabia in particular is very ill-defined The 
whole area is known as Oman (of which Muscat is the 
capital), apart from the province of Dhofar which lies 
south-west of Oman The population of the whole area 
is estimated at over 550,000, and the population of 
Muscat at 6 200 

At Muscat the mean annual rainfall is 3 94 inches 
and the average mean temperature varies between 
69®F and 90T Although most of the region is and 
the coastal plain of Batina, East of the Jabal Akhdar 
ndge is relatively fertile, and so also is the fertile 
plateau of Dhofar, in the south west The Rub al 
Khali on Omans northern border, is a rainless un- 
relieved wilderness of shifting sand, too difficult for 
occupation even by nomads 


HISTORY 

Little is known about Muscat and Oman before the 
capture of it3 capital by the Portuguese in 1508 Tor 
almost 150 years the Portuguese maintained a naval 
station and factory at Muscat controlling trade in the 
Persian Gulf area In 1650 they were turned out by 
local Arabs The importance and power of the Arab 
rulers of Muscat were gradually extended, until by 
1730 they had conquered the Portuguese settlements 
m East Africa, including Mogadishu Mombasa and the 
islands of Mafia and Zanzibar A bnef Iranian in- 
vasion (1741-43) was terminated by the rise of the 
resent dynasty, the Al Abu Saids On the death of 
aiyid Said in 1856, his territories were divided be- 
tween his two sons through British mediation an 
agreement being concluded in 1861 under which 
Zanzibar agreed to pay an annual subsidy of 86,400 
rupees to Muscat, and each ruler was accorded the 
style of Sultan 

In the early 19th century Muscat was the mam 
market for slaves imported from the East African 
territories of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman but m 
1822 Britain concluded a treaty with the Sultan of 
Muscat prohibiting the trade m staves between his 
dominions and those of Christian countries Towards 
the end of the 19th century the European powers 
showed increased interest in the Persian Gulf area 
generally, and m 1891 the Sultan of Muscat signed an 
agreement with the British not to dispose of any of his 
territory But this agreement is norv regarded as 
having lapsed The only formal link between Muscat 


and Oman and the United Kingdom has been the 
successive Treaties of Friendship and Commerce 
signed in 1891, 1939 and 1951 The Treaty of I 95 1 
provides for reciprocal treatment of each others 
nationals and most fav oured nation treatment be 
tween the signatories for commerce, shipping and 
taxation The Treaty ran for 15 years from May 1952 
and now continues in effect unless notice to terminate 
is given by either party The Sultan of Muscat relies 
on the United Kingdom to help him resist aggression 

In 1920 the Sultan agreed to allow the Imam his 
traditional measure of temporal authority over his 
Omani followers the Sultans sovereignty over the 
entire 5 ultanate remaining unimpaired The Imam 
resided at Nizw'a and most of the tribes of the interior 
acknowledged his authority as far north as Ibn, at the 
southern end of the Dhahirah He also had some 
influence over the tribes in the desert west of the 
mountains 

For many years there was harmony between sue 
cessive Sultans and their vassals, which w'as demon- 
strated when the Imam Muhammad Kahili provided 
military assistance to hia overlord in 1952 when the 
Sultan was assembling an army for the purpose of 
expelling Saudi Arabian intruders from the Bunumi 
Oasis But after the death of the old Imam m 1954 
his successor, Ghalib sought, with foreign help, to 
establish a separate principality In December 1955/ 
forces under the Sultan s control entered the main 
inhabited centres of Oman without resistance The 
former Imam was allowed by the Sultan to retire to 
his village but his brother, Talib, escaped to Saudi 
Arabia and thence to Cairo An * Oman Jmamatc” 
office was set up there and the cause of the Imam was 
supported by Egyptian propaganda 

OMAN AND THE UN 

When m the summer of 1957 Talib returned and 
established himself with followers in the mountain 
areas north west of Nizwa he was supported by 
Sulunan bin Himyar The Sultan appealed for British 
help in July and in August 1957 the end of the rising 
was announced, but fighting continued and the rebels 
were able to maintain themselves in the Jebel Akhdar 
until early 1959 when the Sultan s authority was f ully 
re-established (On September 4th 1958, the Sultan 
of Muscat ceded to Pakistan in exchange for £3 
million, the Persian Gulf port of Gwadur. which had 
been in Muscat hands for 150 years ) 

In October i960 ten Arab countries secured the 
placing of the "question of Oman’* on the agenda of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, despite 
British objections A draft resolution calling for the 
' independence of Oman” failed however, to secure 
the necessary majority in December 1961 A UN 
Commission of Inquiry led by the Swedish diplomat 
Mr H de Ribbing visited Muscat and Oman in May 
and June 1963 where they interviewed government 
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officials, walis and tribal leaders. The Commission also 
interviewed the Imamate leaders in Cairo. Then- 
report to the UN General Assembly, debated in the 
late autumn, refuted the Imamate charges of oppres- 
sive government and strong public feeling against the 
Sultan. But the Arab countries succeeded in obtaining 
sufficient support for the setting up of an ad hoc 
Committee to examine “the question of Oman”. The 
Committee, composed of Afghanistan, Costa Rica, 
Nepal, Nigeria and Senegal, submitted its report to 
the General Assembly in October 1965. In December 
1965 a resolution was adopted by the General Assem- 
bly which amongst other things considered that the 
colonial presence of the United Kingdom prevented 
the people from exercising their rights of self- 
determination and independence, called for the 
elimination of British domination in any form and 
invited the Special Committee on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Peoples to examine the 
situation further. The question lias been raised again 
in the United Nations on several occasions, and since 
July 1970 has been complicated by the palace coup. 

THE SULTANATE SINCE 1967 

In the spring of 1968 there were reports that the 
Sultan was preparing to make a number of co- 
operative arrangements with Abu Dhabi, which 
might have helped to forge further links with the pro- 
posed Federation of Arab Emirates, which null lie on 
the country’s northern border. This possible break in 
Oman's traditional isolation was perhaps caused by 
the announcement of the intended -withdrawal of 
British forces from the Gulf by 1971, since these forces 
have helped to protect Sultan Said in the past. The 
R.A.F. retains staging posts at Salalah and on Masirah 
island, but Britain has no other troops stationed in the 
area. The Sultan’s armed forces have British citizens 
serving under contract as officers, however, and the 
oil revenues have recently enabled the government to 
buy modem British arms including jet fighters. 

By 1970 Sultan Said’s government had come to be 
regarded as the most reactionary and isolationist in 
the area, if not the world — slavery was still common, 
and many mediaeval prohibitions were in force. The 
Sultan’s refusal to use the oil revenues for any purpose 
other than the building, up of his armed forces had 
particularly embarrassed Britain, the oil companies 
and most neighbouring states, and this attitude had 
provided ideal conditions for the rebellion in Dhofar 
province and elsewhere. On July 24th, 1970, the 
Sultan was deposed by a coup led by his son, Qabus 
bin Said, at the royal palace in Salalah; wounded in 
a brief skirmish, he was flown to a hospital in Britain 
after abdicating. Qabus, aged 28 and trained at 
Sandhurst, thus became Sultan to general acclaim 
both within the Sultanate and abroad, including 
support from the army; reports of British complicity 
in the coup were strongly denied by London. The 
new Sultan announced his intention to transform the 
country by using the oil revenues for development, 
following the example of the Gulf shiekhdoms to the 
north. He asked the rebels for their co-operation in 
developing the country, but only the Dhofar Libera- 


tion Front reacted favourably. The Popular Front for 
the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf (reported 
to control most of Dhofar, and to be receiving 
Chinese aid through the Yemen P.D.R.) and its ally 
the National Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
the Occupied Arabian Gulf appeared to think that 
the palace coup changed little. 

In August “Muscat” was dropped from the title of 
the country, which became simply the “Sultanate of 
Oman”. Sultan Qabus appointed his uncle, Tariq bin 
Taimour, as Prime Minister. Other ministerial 
appointments were made during August, and two 
Britons were named, one for the key post of Defence. 
At the same time three leading officials of the old 
regime were dismissed. Government policy is aimed 
at providing the basic social and economic infra- 
structure which the former Sultan was rigidly 
opposed to — housing, education, communications, 
health services, etc. In addition, restrictions on travel 
have been lifted, many prisoners released, and many 
Omani have returned from abroad. It is possible that 
political parties may be permitted soon, though 
communists would be disqualified. 

Oman’s desire for membership of the UN and Arab 
League, stated by the Prime Minister in August 1970, 
is likely to be frustrated for some time. Her depen- 
dence on Britain is the main drawback, and the UN 
Trusteeship Committee does not consider her a 
sovereign state. The Arab League has long recognized 
Imam Ghalib as the rightful ruler of Oman, and he 
reasserted his claim in April 1971. In addition, the 
Yemen P.D.R., which supports the P.F.L.O.A.G., has 
said it will oppose the membership of Sultan Qabus’s 
government because of its relationship with Britain. 
Britain supplies arms and ammunition to the Oman 
Government and officers on secondment or contract. 
In January a new land and air offensive was launched 
against the rebels in Dhofar by the Omani army. 


ECONOMY 

Dhofar, in the south, the district around Nizwa and 
the Batina coastal plain in the north are the principal 
areas of cultivation. Cereal crops are grown for local 
consumption, while dates, pomegranates and limes are 
the chief export crops. Cattle breeding is extensively 
practised in the fertile province of Dhofar, and the 
Oman camel, bred in all parts of the country, is highly 
valued throughout Arabia. One of the most urgent 
problems facing the country is the shortage of water. 
If this can be overcome by exploiting and harnessing 
all available supplies, then there will be great possi- 
bilities of further agricultural development through- 
out the area. The Development Department, set up 
in 1959 and to which Britain contributes, includes in 
its programme agriculture, roads, health and educa- 
tion. Agricultural experimental stations have been set 
up at Nizwa and Sohar where research is being carried 
out on irrigation and fertilization techniques and on 
the cultivation under local conditions of improved 
varieties of wheat, sorghum, fruit, vegetables, pulses 
and cotton. 
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There are no local industries o! any importance, but 
oil has been discovered in commercial quantities in 
Oman In 1937 the Petroleum Development (Oman) 
Ltd a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum. Co , was 
granted a 75 > ear oil concession extending over the 
whole area except the district of Dhofar A concession 
covering Dhofar was granted m 1953 t0 Dhofar Cities 
Service Petroleum Corporation, it expires w 25 years 
from the date of commercial production with option 
to renew for another 25 years 
In 1964 Petroleum Development (Oman) Ltd now 
a subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell (with an 85 per cent 
interest) Compagme Iranfaise des P^trolcs (with 
jo per cent) and Gulbenkian interests with their 
traditional 5 per cent announced that drilling had 
proved sufficient reserves for the company to go into 
commercial production The production of oil began 
in 1967 (2 8 million tons) and expanded to 16 4 
million tons in 1969 the route being by a pipeline 
through the Sumad gap to a headquarters and oil 
loading terminal at Mina al Tahal a few miles to the 
west of Muscat town The principal oilfields in pro 
duction at present are (going north-east from the 
Saudi frontier) at \ibal Fahud and Natih The 
German Wmtershall company heads a consortium 
exploring an offshore concession in the Gulf of Oman 
In January 196S the Sultanate published a booklet 
explaining how the oil revenues are to be used By 
mid 1970 extensive redevelopment ol Muscat was in 
hand electricity suppites piped drinking water, new 
port facilities and other amcnttics are to be introduced 
or greatly extended Development has however pro 
ceeded slowly compared with the other affluent Gull 
states, mainly because of the political troubles and 
the conservative and isolationist attitude ol the 
former government C N B 


STATISTICS 

AttV 130 000 *quaic miles (including Dholar dependency) 
Population: Estimated to be about 750000 Muscat 
(capital) 6 *oo Matrah 14 000 
Apiculture. Cereals dates pomegranates limes goats' 
_ camels cattle 

Oil: This was discovered in 1964 and exports began in 
July 1967 The mam oilfields are at Fahud NaVih and 
\ibal Output in 1969 increased to more than sixteen 
million tons tlie government receives 50 per cent Of 
the net income plus 12 5 per cent of total oil exports 
Prospecting continues botn in Oman and Off shore 
Currency: A new currency the Rial Saidi was introduced 
m May 1970 Equivalent to the £ sterling it is divided 
into 1 000 Baira and 13 now the only legal tender in the 
Sultanate The Indian Rupee formerly circulated on 
the coast and the Mana Theresa dollar (Thaler) in the 
interior 

Budget: Revenues depend almost entirely on oil royalties 
and other payments by oil companies, in 1969 these 
were estimated at over £30 million 
External Trade: Exports are virtually confined to oil ship 
ments no total import statistics are available bnt 
imports from Britain the principal supplier amounted 
to# 313000m 1967 #7180001111968 and/5 280 000 
m 1969 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Sultan, Qabus bin Said 

Prims Minister and Mlnlstsr c! Foreign Affairs; Sayid 
Tarik bin Taimur 

Minister of tho Interior: Badr bin Saw Busaidi 

Minister of Justice: Mohammad bin Ahmad 

Minister of Health: Dr Assim Jamali 

Minister of Education: Sheikh Sacd bin A u al Khalil 

Minister of Defenea: Col H IU) Olduav 

Minister of Development and Welfare: Michael Bailey 

Minister of Information and Social Affairs* Abdullah Taj 

Minister of Economics; Sayid Faisal bin Ali bin Faisal 


British Consul-General: D G Crawtord 
Indian Consul-General: Shri G A Poteen 
United States Consul-General: Lee Dinsuore (resident in 
Dhahran) 


The Sultanate maintains a Consulate in London at 7 
Albert Court, Kensington, S W 7 


JUDICIARY and religion 

Legal Syitem: Jurisdiction is exercised by the Shana 
Courts applying Islamic Law Local courts are 
officered by Qadhtt appointed by the Saltan The Chief 
Court is at Muscat Appeals from the Chiet Court lie to 
the Sultan 

Religion: The majority ot the population arc Ibadhi 
Muslims about a quarter are Sunni Muslims 


RADIO 

Radio Oman: Muscat f 1970 


The British Broadcasting Corporation has built a 
powerful new medium wave relay station on the island of 
Masirah oil the Oman coast It is used to expand and 
improve tho reception of tho B B C 's Arabic 1 arsi and 
Urdu services 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

Bntiih Bank 0! the Middle East; London, l 1889 Muscat, 
branches in Matrah and Mina al Bahai Ilian PTH 
JIason 

Eastern Bank Ltd.; London Muscat, Man. J N Scanlon 
Nations! and Grlndlays Bank: London, Muscat, Man. 
J D Hardman 

INSURANCE 

Gray, Mackenzie and Co. Ltd : Muscat, repreientatives of 
several British insurance companies 
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OIL 

Petroleum Development (Oman): Muscat; f. 1956; since 
1967 85 per cent owned by Shell, 10 per cent by 
Compagnie Fran$aise de Pitrolcs and 5 per cent by 
Gulbenkian interests; exports oil from the Fahud, 
"Yibal and Natih oilfields via a pipeline to a terminal at 
Mina al Fallal, near Muscat; production (1969) 16.4 
million metric tons. 

Wintershall Petroleum: Muscat; holds offshore exploration 
concession in the Gulf of Oman; drilling since 1968; 
Wintershall heads consortium with 59 per cent, Shell 
24 per cent, Deutsche Scliachtbau 10 per cent, and 
Partex 7 per cent. 


TRANSPORT 

Pack animals, especially camels, remain the favoured 
means of transport for most of the population, but the 
number of motor vehicles is rapidly increasing. 

ROADS 

On the coastal plain there is a graded motor road from 
Muscat north-west to Sohar and thence inland through 
the mountains to Sharjah (260 miles). The Oil Company 
and the Development Department also maintain several 
graded motor roads in the interior linking Muscat with 
the Sharqiyah to the south-east, with Nizwa to the west, 
and with Ibri and Buraimi to the north-west, covering 
approximately 500 miles. The coast road has been im- 
proved as far north as Sohar. 

SHIPPING 

Muscat is the largest port with a good natural harbour. 
It is the port of call on the Basra-Bombay mail route; 
about 200 ships call each year. The British India Steam 
Navigation Co. runs a fortnightly cargo mail service from 
Basra to Bombay, calling at all main ports in the Gulf, 
including Muscat, which is also served by cargo steamers 
of the Holland Persian Gulf Lines. 

Other ports, for small craft only, are Matrah, Murbat, 
Sohar, Kaburah and Sur. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

There are two landing fields (Bait-al-Falaj and Azaibah) 
near Muscat, and Gulf Aviation Co. Ltd. operates a thrice- 
weekly passenger service to Bahrain, Dubai, Abu Dhabi 
and Doha. Use of the airfield by unscheduled aircraft is 
subject to at least seventy-two hours’ notice and the 
permission of the Oman Government. 

There are military airfields at Salala and Masira Island 
in the south and the Oil Company operates flights from 
airfields in the interior. Permission is also required to use 
any of these. 

Gulf Aviation Co. Ltd.: Head Office: Bahrain; Muscat: 

Gray, MacKenzie & Co. Ltd. 
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Saudi Arabia 


GEOGRAPHY’ 


The Arabian Peninsula is bounded on the east by the 
Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the south by the Indian 
Ocean and on the west by the Red Sea To the north are 
the deserts of Jordan and Iraq The territory covers tn°re 
than one million square miles of which Saudi Arabia 
occupies over eight hundred thousand square mil 63 
Arabia is a vast tilted platform of ancient rocks with lta 
highest part at the extreme west along the Red Sea P“d 
sloping gradually down to the east Thus the Red Sea coast 
Is often bold and mountainous whereas the Persian Gulf 
coast is flat and low lying being fringed with extens've 
coral reef3 which make it difficult to approach the shore: in 
many places 

The central area of the country is called the Najd, the 
homeland of the Wahhabi Sect which now rules the wb ol « 
of Saudi Arabia The Nefud in the north has some wells * n d 
even a slight rainfall so life is possible for a few cultivators 
and nomads To the south of the Najd lies the Rub’ 3 ! 
Khali or Empty Quarter, a rainless, unrelieved wilderness 
of shifting sand 


Winds are dry and almost all the land is arid In the 
north there is a rainfall of four to eight inches annually, 
further south, except near the coast, even this fails The 
summer is overwhelmingly hot with maxima of over 
I2 o'F , whilst in winter there can be general severe frost 
The coasts of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf are notorious 
for their humidity 

Over much of Saudi Arabia life is dependent on oases 
Many wells are used solely by nomads for watering their 
animals but in some parts, more especially towards the 
south, there is some cultivation such as the large oases of 
the Hjjaz, including Medina and Mecca However, a major 
change in the economy has taken place following the 
exploitation of oil and there has long been the revenue 
tswa t!w. ^>1 tn USs/tox 

It is possible to delimit two ethnic zones of Saudi Arabia 
a northern, central and w estem area geographically and 
and m isolation with a relatii ely unmixed racial composi- 
tion, and the coastlaads of the south-west and east showing 
a mixed population Arabic is the only language of Arabia. 


history* 


The history of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia may be 
said to have begun on January 8th 1926, when Ibn Sa ud 
long ruler of the intenor of the Arabian Peninsula, pro- 
claimed himself King of the Hijaz in Jeddah His new 
status was recognised by Rntain in the Treaty of Jeddah 
of 1927, while Ibn Sa'nd in his turn acknowledged his rival 
Hnseins sons, Abdallah and Faisal, as rulers of Trans- 
jordan and Iraq and also the special status of the BntKh- 
protected sheikhdoms along the Persian Gulf coast The 
northern frontier of his domains had previously been 
established by the Hadda and Bahra agreements of 
November 19*5. which set the Mandate boundaries as the 
lumt of his expansion, while the border war with Yemen 
was, after protracted negotiations and a brief war, settled 
In 1934 (For a fuller account of this, see the Yemen 
Arab Republic chapter. History ) 

During the years that followed, the new king continued 
to be absorbed in his primary task, of unifying and develop- 
ing his country The colonisation policy begun in 1910 was 
pursued vigorously, land settlements were established and 
Bedouin numbness was suppressed A start was made at 
the modernisation of communications, and the need for 
economic development along modern lines was emphasised 
by the falhng-off in the pilgrimage during the early 
thirties The serious crisis that this produced might indeed 
never have been averted had it not been for the discovery 
of oil in Bahrain in 193a and the subsequent extension of 
prospecting to the mainland 

Saudi Arabia’s chief sufferings during the war were 
economic, though there was an Italian air raid on Dhahran 
(and also on Bahrain) in October 1940. The pilgrimage 
traffic dropped away almost to extinction, and in April 
*943 «t was found necessary to include. Saudi Arabia In the 
benefits of Lease-Lend Up to September 1946 517,500 000 


bad been received and in August of that year there was a 
further Jiooooooo from the Export-Import Bank Two 
> ears later, however as a protest against Amencan policy 
over Palestine, an Amencan loan of 1 15 000,000 was turned 
down But by this time the oil industry alone was enough 
to establish the Saudi Arabian economy firmly on its feet 
In January 1944 the California Arabian Standard Oil 
Company, owned jointly by the Standard Oil Company of 
California and the Texas Company, was re-formed as the 
Arabian Amencan Oil Company This was reconstructed 
once more in December 1948 to include the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and Socony Vacuum — a move 
that brought protests from the French Government Under 
an agreement of 1928 shareholders in the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, who included the latter two Amencan companies 
as well as French and British interests, had agreed not to 
secure nval concessions within an area including the 
Arabian peninsula A settlement w as finally reached at the 
end of 1948 by which this so called "Red Line ’ clause was 
abandoned Meanwhile production had been mounting 
steadily as new fields were developed, a refinery was opened 
at Ras Tanura in October 1945. and two years later work 
was started on a pipeline to connect the Arabian fields 
with the Mediterranean In spite of a year’s suspension 
owing to events in Palestine, the task was completed 
before the end of 1950, and oil first reached the Lebanese 
port of Sidon on December 2nd of that year In the same 
month a new "fifty fifty 1 agreement was signed with the 
Arabian Amencan Oil Company which was to set an 
interesting example to other foreign Oil interests in 
December igsi In 1955 Saudi Arabia was involved in a 


* For a more detailed geography and the early history 
of Arabia, see Part I The Arabian Peninsula. 
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dispute with Aramco over her decision to grant oil trans- 
portation concessions to the Greek shipowner Aristotle 
Onassis. In 1956 a government-owned National Oil 
Company was formed to exploit areas not covered by the 
Aramco concession. 

Saudi Arabia was an original member of the Arab League 
formed in 1945, and to begin with played a loyal and com- 
paratively inconspicuous part. Ibn Sa’ud sent a small force 
to join the fighting against Israel in the summer of 1948. 
When the solidarity of the League began to show signs of 
cracking, it was natural that he should side with Egypt and 
Syria rather than with his old dynastic enemies, the rulers 
of Iraq and Jordan. In course of time, however, he began 
to turn once more to internal development, and to forget 
his political quarrel with the United States in his need for 
economic advice and aid. The $15,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank loan was finally taken up in August 1950; in January 
1951 a Point Four Agreement was signed, and in June a 
Mutual Assistance Pact. But the real basis of development 
was the revenue from the ever-expanding oil industry. 
This was sufficient to justify the announcement in July 
1949 of a $270,000,000 Four-Year Plan, in which an ambi- 
tious programme of railway development was the main 
item. A railway now links the oilfields in the east with 
Riyadh in the centre, and extends to the port of Dammam. 
For the rest the King's policy was one of cautious modernisa- 
tion at home, and the enhancement of Saudi Arabian 
prestige and influence in the Middle East and in world 
affairs generally. 


AFTER IBN SA’UD 

On November 9th, 1953, King Ibn Sa’ud died at the age 
of 71, and was succeeded peacefully by the Crown Prince, 
Saud. It was assumed that there would be no major 
changes, but the policy already adopted of strengthening 
the governmental machine and of relying less on one-man 
rule was continued by the formation of new ministries and 
of a regular cabinet. In March 1958 King Saud conferred 
upon his brother, the Emir Faisal, full powers over the 
foreign, internal and economic affairs of Saudi Arabia, with 
the professed aim of strengthening the machinery of 
government and centralising responsibilities. In December 
i960, however, the Emir Faisal resigned, and the King 
took over the office of Prime Minister himself. In the 
following month a High Planning Council, with a team of 
international experts, was set up to survey the country’s 
resources, and thereafter there has been slow but steady 
progress in the modernisation of the country. 

Throughout his reign the King had seen liis role as that 
of a mediator between the conflicting national and foreign 
interest in the Arab Middle East. He refused to join either 
the United Arab Republic or the rival Arab Federation. 
Relations with Egypt ranged from the mutual defence 
pacts between Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia in October 
1955 (to which Yemen and Jordan adhered the following 
year), to the open quarrel in March 1958 over an alleged 
plot to assassinate President Nasser. Subsequently, relations 
improved, and the King visited Cairo in September 1959. 
Contacts with the United States have always been close, 
owing to the extensive American oil interests. In 1957 King 
Saud visited America, and in 1959 he made an extensive 
tour of Europe. The Saudi Arabian Government also 
played a leading role in bringing the Arab governments 
together after Egypt’s nationalisation of the Suez Canal in 
July 1956, and the Israel, British and French military 
action in the Sinai peninsula in November. In 1961 Saudi 
Arabia supported the Syrians in their break with the 
United Arab Republic, and in general relations with the 
U.A.R. deteriorated (diplomatic relations were severed in 
November 1962, shortly before' they were resumed with 


the United Kingdom). By 1964, however, (in spite of the 
tensions over the Yemen revolution) there were signs of 
improved relations. King Saud attended the Cairo con- 
ference on the Jordan waters dispute in January, and in 
March, after a meeting in Riyadh, diplomatic relations 
with the United Arab Republic were resumed. In Sep- 
tember Prince Faisal attended the Arab Summit Conference 
in Alexandria, and afterwards had talks with President 
Nasser on the Yemen situation. 


THE REIGN OF KING FAISAL 

Meanwhile, in March 1964 King Saud had relinquished 
all real power over the affairs of the country to his brother, 
Crown Prince Faisal, who had again acted as Prime Minister 
intermittently during 1962, and continuously since the 
middle of 1963. The rule of Prince Faisal was expected 
to result in many concessions to “westernisation" such as 
more cinemas and television, with more profound social 
and economic reforms to follow. The division of the country 
into provinces, each with a thirty-man council, was under 
study early in 1964. The change of power, by which King 
Saud retired as active monarch, was supported in a state- 
ment by the ulema council of religious leaders "in the light 
of developments, the King’s condition of health, and his 
inability to attend to state affairs”. In November 1964 
Saud was formally deposed, and Faisal became King, 
as well as head of the Council of Ministers with the exclu- 
sive power of appointing and dismissing Ministers. His 
younger brother Klialid was appointed Crown Prince. On 
August 24th, 1965, King Faisal confirmed his stature as an 
important Arab leader, when he concluded an agreement 
at Jeddah with President Nasser of the U.A.R. on a Peace 
Plan for the Yemen. King Saud went into exile, living 
principally in Athens, where he died in February 1969. 

Although the Yemen problem remained unsolved, there 
was evidence of Saudi Arabia’s genuine anxiety that a 
solution should be found, even though in April 1966 the 
construction of a military airfield near the frontier brought 
protests from the Yemeni Republican Government and 
the U.A.R. Representatives of Saudi Arabia and the U.A.R. 
met in Kuwait in August 1966 in an attempt to implement 
the Jeddah agreement. But relations with both the U.A.R. 
and the Arab League continued to be tense, and no progress 
was evident. Matters were not improved by the appearance 
in Cairo of ex- King Saud, with a public declaration of his 
support for U.A.R. policy in Yemen. 

During 1966 King Faisal undertook an extensive series 
of visits abroad, including Iran, Jordan, Sudan, Pakistan, 
Syria, the United States, Turkey, Morocco, Guinea, Mali, 
and Tunisia. A trade and financial agreement with 
Morocco was the chief concrete result of these tours. In 
May 1967 he paid a state visit to the United Kingdom, and 
discussed the South Arabian situation with British 
ministers. Saudi Arabian troops moved into Jordanian 
territory at the beginning of Juno, and collaborated with 
Jordanian and Iraqi forces in hostilities against Israel. 
At a summit conference of Arab leaders held in Khartoum 
at the end of August 1967 Saudi Arabia agreed to put up 
£50 million of a total /135 million fund to assist Jordan 
and the U.A.R. in restoring their economic strength after 
the hostilities with Israel. At the same time an agreement 
was concluded with President Nasser on the withdrawal 
of U.A.R. and Saudi military support for the warring 
parties in the Yemen. By way of recompense for these 
concessions the Saudi Arabian Government persuaded the 
other Arab states that it was in their best interests to 
resume production of oil, shipments of which to western 
countries had been suspended for political reasons after 
the war with Israel. 
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EVENTS SINCE THE 1967 WAR 

Though outwardly calm the Internal political situation 
■was apparently disturbed by abortive coups in June and 
September 1969 Plans for both axe presumed to have been 
discovered in advance the only visible evidence of the 
attempts being the arrests of numbers of army and air 
force officers a Sight of private capital abroad was also 
reported Some observers drew parallels with developments 
in Libya In the Yemen the Royalist cause which the 
Saudi Government had strongly supported appeared to be 
within s ght of victory early in 1968 but by mid 1969 its 
remaining adherents had largely been driven into exile and 
the civil war seemed to have come to an end although 
further hostilities were reported during the 1969-70 winter 
Dissension amongst the Royalists which led to the with 
drawal of Saudi assistance was a principal factor in tins 
decline Discussions between Sana a representatives and 
Saudi officials took place at Jeddah m March 1970 
and the Yemen Republic was officially recognized in July 
Relations with Southern Yemen deteriorated however 
and an extensive battle on the disputed frontier took place 
in December ig6g with Saudi Arabia apparently winning 
easily owing mainly to its superior air power Since then 
the Aden Government has accused Saudi Arabia of 
backing the mercenaries of the National Deliverance 
Army 

The important relationship with Iran under some strain 
at the beginning of 1968 over the Bahrain question un 
proved greatly later in. the year In October the two 


countries signed a treaty which at last delineated their 
offshore boundaries In November the Shah, paid a state 
visit to Saudi Arabia the occasion which included a 
pilgrimage was acclaimed as symbolic of Muslim unity 
The Saudi Government has taken a favourable view of the 
proposed Gulf F ederation and has given financial assistance 
for the road linking the Trucial sheikhdoms Together 
with Kuwait the government has made strenuous efforts 
during 1971 to break the deadlock on negotiations for the 
Federation 

As principal guardian of Muslim interests Saudi Arabia 
was particularly concerned by the fire at the AI Aqsa 
mosque in Jerusalem in August 1969 and hence it was the 
leading instigator of the Islamic summit conference held 
to condemn Israel in Rabat the following month Relations 
with other Muslim countries were strengthened by King 
Faisal s state visits to Afghanistan Algeria Indonesia and 
Malaysia in June 1970 but the closure of the Tapline 
pipeline in May and Syria s refusal to allow repairs to be 
earned out strained relations with some of Saudi Arabia s 
neighbours After Tapline bad agreed to increased transit 
fees the Syrian Government allowed repairs to be earned 
out and the oil flow resumed in January I971 

Despite the great improvement in communications 
welfare services and the standard of living in general over 
recent years Saudi Arabia remains tbe most traditional and 
conservative of the Arab countries the ancient restrictions 
on smoking alcohol dress etc are still very largely 
observed a* are the Muslim calendar and religious festivals 
LPE S 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 

The area of Saudi Arabia has been estimated at some 
850 000 square miles but the borders have not all been 
defined ana therefore no precise figure can he arrived at 
A census of the entire population is difficult because of the 
Bedouin shifts from one area of the country to another 
and it is estimated that more than 50 per cent of the 
population is Bedouin about 25 per cent urban dwellers 
and the rest settled cultivators A census was earned out 
in 1964 and the total population is given in official pub 
li cations e g the IMF s monthly bulletin at 7 million for 
1968 but it may be that thi3 is something of an exag 
gelation Figures have been published of the populations 
ot the chwt towns at the tisc.'t of the 19^4 census namely 
Riyadh 169 000 Mecca 159 000 Jeddah 148 000 Medina 
72 000 Taif 54 000 etc These populations have increased 
considerably since 1964 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is practised over a comparatively small 
area of the country The principal crops cultivated on 
irrigated soil are wheat lucerne millet and maize while 
fruits of many varieties particularly dates grow ra 
abundance in the oases Sheep and goats are bred exten 
sively both for meat supplies and for wool Camels also ale 
bred and provide the chief means of transport for the 
Bedouins The go% eminent is pursuing a policy of dfe 
tnbubng land for settlement to Saudi citizens 

Agricultural developments in Saudi Arabia are pnnci 
pally concerned with the exploitation of lands hitherto 
unused owing to inadequate water supplies In recent years 
a servey of potential underground water deposits has been 
undertaken and the Ministry of Agriculture is working on 
a oruuug and irrigation scheme A number of regional 


agricultural centres equipped with up-to-date machinery 
have been established which give technical instruction 
and practical assistance to all fanners m the area One of 
the major projects undertaken by the government has 
been the construction of the Jizan Dam The dam was 
opened in March 1971 has a capacity of 71 million cubic 
metres and cost about 58 million 

OIL 

The most important industry in Saudi Arabia is the 
production of crude ofi and petroleum products and the 
country now produces more oil than any other country in 
the Middle East except Iran being the sixth largest pro- 
ducer in the world Intensive efforts have recently been 
made tn increase the scope and diversity of industrial 
activity by prospecting and eventually putting to use other 
mineral resources in the country However Saudi Arabia 
will continue to depend on oil as the prime source of 
income for many yearn to come 

The existence of rich oil deposits in the country had been 
suspected for a number of years and after 1923 King Iba 
Saud received an annual payment from British oil interests 
m return for exclusive exploration rights These rights 
were later revoked and in 1933, following the discovery of 
Oil on Bahrain Island the Saudi Arabian concession was 
granted to an American company the Standard Oil 
Com pany of California Thereafter Standard of California 
fanned an operating company California Arabian Standard 
Oil Company whose name was changed early in 1944 to 
the Arabian American Oil Company (Aiamco) In 1936 the 
Texas company (Texaco Inc ) acquired a half interest in 
the concession and in 1948 financial agreements were 
completed as a result of which the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) and Socony Vacuum Oil Company (now 
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Mobil) were included also as owners in the concession. The 
capital of Aramco is accordingly held as follows: 30 per 
cent by the Standard Oil Company of California, 30 per 
cent by Texaco, 30 per cent by the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey and 10 per cent by Mobil. 

The operating company began exploring for oil in 1933 
and drilling in 1935. It discovered oil in commercial 
quantities in 1938. The first shipments of oil were made by 
barge to Bahrain in that year, and the first tanker was 
loaded in the following year. The Second World War 
seriously curtailed the expansion plans, but by its end the 
company had discovered four oil fields and had the neces- 
sary facilities, including a large refinery, to meet post-war 
demands for crude oil and refined products. 

A new agreement, concluded in December 1950 between 
the government and Aramco, provided that the company 
would pay an income tax which, when added to royalties 
and all other sums paid to the government, would equal 
50 per cent of its net income. Aramco’s executive admini- 
stration was transferred from New York City to Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, in 1952. In March 1963 the company agreed 
to pay $100 million in back dues, and to return 64 per cent 
of its concession area, in settlement of long-standing 
disputes with the Saudi Arabian government. At the end 
of 1969, Aramco’s proved resources of crude oil were 
estimated to be 86 billion barrels*. Its current production 
comes from twelve major oilfields. In order of the amount 
of their production in 1968, these were Ghawar, Abqaiq, 
Safaniya, Abu Hadriya, Abu Sa’fah, Qatif, Fadhili, Manifa, 
Khursaniyah, Dammam, Berri and Khurais. Of these the 
three first-named are by far the most important. During 
1968, the Ghawar field, one of the world’s largest reservoirs, 
had an average production of about 1,520,000 barrels a 
day. The completion in 1957 of a 22-inch pipeline for the 
137 miles from Safaniya to Ras Tanura made it possible to 
bring the offshore field at Safaniya into production. Three 
further offshore fields were found in 1967. Production in 

1968 from the Abqaiq field was at the rate of about 
'535,00° barrels a day, and from Safaniya 408,000 barrels a 
day. Figures for production by fields are not available for 

1969 and 1970, but total production in 1970 was 1,295 
million barrels, an 18.5 per cent increase on the 1,092 
million barrels in 1969. Aramco’s payments to the govern- 
ment increased by 28.3 per cent to §1,150 million in 1970 
from $895 million in 1969. Production has increased 
steadily every year since 1956, in spite of an interruption 
of exports for several weeks after the Arab-Israeli war in 
the summer of 1967. The Ras Tanura refinery on the Gulf, 
which was completed in 1945, processed 156 million 
barrels of crude oil in 1969, including 13 million barrels of 
liquefied petroleum gas, mainly for export. 

, A 30/31-inch pipeline system, 1,068 miles long, runs 
from Aramco’s oil fields to the Mediterranean port of Sidon, 
Lebanon. Of this total, the western 754 miles are operated 
by the affiliated Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Company 
(Tapline), the capital of which is held by the same companies 
as Aramco and in the same proportions, and the rest by 
Aramco. The system cost more than §200,000,000 to build 
and was opened in 1950. By 1956 it had an annual 
capacity of 15 million tons. In 1957 and 1958 Aramco and 
Tapline spent more than §19 million to increase the 
capacity of the pipeline by 25 per cent to an average of 
4 70,000 barrels per day. Much of the expenditure was for 
the purchase of six auxiliary pumping units, the first of 
which started operating at Wari'ah in January 1957. 
Tapline also constructed a pumping station at Qaryatain, 
in Jordan, some 85 miles from the Saudi Arabian border. 
Sidon’s oil loading facilities include offshore loading lines 
and are capable of handling tankers up to 100,000 tons. In 

* 1 barrel=42 U.S. gallons, 34.9726 Imperial gallons; 1 billion 
=1 thousand million. 


1968 the volume of oil transported was 23,527,000 tons. 
The pipeline was sabotaged in Syria in March 1969 and was 
out of action until September of that year; there were two 
further short interruptions in October and November 
owing to acts of sabotage in the Lebanon. As a result, the 
volume of oil transported by the pipeline in 1969 fell to 

16.768.000 tons. The pipeline was again out of action 
between May 1970 and January 1971, due to an accident 
which took place in Syria. 

Aramco has put into operation an extensive programme 
for the utilisation of natural gas produced with crude 
petroleum. In March 1954 a g as injection plant went into 
operation in Abqaiq field. This was intended to conserve 
the natural gas produced and to increase the rate of 
oil recovery by returning to the oil reservoir 150 million 
cubic feet per day. The capacity of this plant was increased 
in 1958 to 205 million cubic feet per day. There is also a 
long-range programme for conserving the natural gas 
produced in association with crude oil from the Ghawar 
field. A< gas-injection plant to compress the gas and to 
inject 200 million cubic feet a day into the ’Ain Dar area of 
the field was constructed in 1958. During 1968, 304 
million cubic feet of gas a day was on the average injected 
into the Abqaiq field and the ’Ain Dar area of the Ghawar 
field and more than a trillion cubic feet of gas has been 
injected since 1954. Most of the available gas produced 
from the Dammam and the Qatif fields is being used for 
industrial purposes. 

The area of Aramco’s original concession was about 

673.000 square miles. The company has, however, agreed 
to relinquish progressively parts of its concession areas. 
In 1968 the company relinquished some 20,000 square 
miles, and by 1970 the extent of its concession had been 
reduced to 105,000 square miles. The company stated in 

1969 that progressive relinquishment would, by 1993, 
reduce its concession to 20,000 square miles. 

In addition to Aramco, oil deposits are also being 
exploited by 'the Getty Oil Company. -In 1949 the Saudi 
Arabian government granted this corporation a 60-year 
exclusive concession covering its undivided half interest 
in the Saudi Arabian- Kuwait Neutral Zone. The American 
Independent Oil Company (Aminoil, covering Kuwait's 
undivided half interest) is the operating company and it 
discovered oil in commercial quantity in 1953 in the Wafra 
field. Reserves there have been estimated to be 6,500 
million barrels. First shipments of oil were made there in 
1954. Japanese interests which had obtained concessions 
from Saudi Arabia and Kuwait in 1957 and 1958 covering 
an offshore area of the neutral zone of the Persian Gulf, 
found oil in i960 which is now being exploited by the 
Arabian Oil Co. The comparative importance of these 
concerns can be judged from statistics issued by the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency in the autumn of 1970. Accord- 
ing to these figures, in 1969 Aramco paid §895 million to 
the government in tax and royalty; Arabian Oil Co. paid 
§37 million, and Aminoil paid §15 million. The total 
revenue derived by the government from all three com- 
panies in 1969 was §949 million, including sums paid by 
companies not yet having any production. In 1969 an 
independent American survey of the recoverable crude 
oil reserves of the whole of Saudi Arabia estimated them 
at 142 billion barrels compared with the above-mentioned 
figure of 84 billion barrels estimated by Aramco for their 
own reserves. The figure of 142 billion is larger than the 
combined reserves of Iran, Iraq and Kuwait. 

In 1965 the French state company Auxerap concluded 
an agreement for offshore exploration in the Red Sea. 
The agreement provided for the Saudi, Arabian state oil 
organization Petromin to participate in exploitation of 
any commercial discoveries. In December 1967 two further 
important agreements were signed. One was between 
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Petromin and the Italian state oil corporation ENI by 
which the latter was permitted to explore for oil dorrng a 
period of six years in some 77 000 square km of the Rub al- 
Khali in the south east of the country The other was be- 
tween Petromin and two American corporations Sinclair 
Chi Co and Sitoioas, under which the latter were granted 
similar rights in the Red Sea area In both cases the 
prospecting concerns were to act as contractors for 
Petromin which retamed the legal title to the concessions 
Saudi Arabia was a founder member of OPEC the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries and of 
OAPEC. the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Building has been by far the most important industry 
after oil in recent years New towns have been built around 
the old and the material used is mostly reinforced con- 
crete The Saudi Cement Company's plant at Jadida, near 
Hofuf m the Eastern Province began production in late 
1961 The plant was the first industrial user of natural gas 
in Saudi Arabia. Government initiated economic develop- 
ment has assumed sizeable proportions in recent years, and 
promises to give rise to the creation of new industries and 
expansion of existing ones in the private sector The 
construction of roads, ports airports, water projects, 
communication facilities hospitals climes and schools are 
among other notable projects which share in this extensive 
development In addition the government has bought 
Aramco 3 bulk plant in Jeddah and is building a refinery 
to service the markets of the Western Province Production 
has started at a $7 million rolling mill to produce 45 000- 
60 000 tons of bars and sheet steel annually In December 
1966 a contract was signed with an American firm for the 
construction of a fertilizer plant at Dammam for the 
Saudi Arabian Fertilizer Co (SAFCO) at a cost of some 
J30 million 

Other industries that have been established include iron 
foundries, sheet metal working plants, tanneries, ico plants, 
printing plants, bottled gas plants, power plants, machine 
shops and date processing and packing factories Many of 
these new industries are being developed by Petromin with 
the object of diversifying the country's economy, and 
Petromin planned to spend some S R. 1,500 million 
($333 million) on these projects between 1966 and 1970 
In January 1971 it was estimated that 281 factories were 
operating m Saudi Arabia with total capital of 5 R. 663 
million 

The importance of mining in the economy has declined 
considerably in recent years The gold mine at Mahad 
Dahab was abandoned in 1954. after being worked by the 
Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate for seventeen years The 
gold content of the ore was decreasing and no new reserves 
had been found in sufficient quantities to justify continued 
operations The Saudi Arabian government’s gold mine at 
Dhulm has also failed to come up to expectations 

TRANSPORT 

The government operates a modern railway system 
connecting the port of Dammam on the Gulf with Riyadh 
the capital, some 370 miles inland Work was proceeding 
on the rebuilding of the histone Heiar railway, which 
ran from Damascus through what is now Jordan to 
Mecca until the 1967 Palestine war, when all western 
engineers departed Discussion on the resumption of work 
continues but this is hampered by differences in gauge, 
broad in Saudi Arabia narrow in Syria and Jordan The 
eort was to be borne by the three governments concerned 
and when completed the railway should greatly assist the 
pilgrim traffic and have considerable economic value to 
Saudi Arabia while the Suez Canal remains closed The 


pilgrimage has become an even more important event in 
recent years as improved transport facilities have swelled 
the numbers of pilgrims m February 1970 an estimated 
406 000 pilgrims came to Mecca for the principal festival 
of the Muslim year contributing about J80 million to the 
balance of payments Some 145 000 of them came by air 
However, the provision of facilities for the pilgrims has 
involved the government in considerable expense in- 
cluding the construction of a new airport at Jeddah The 
government operates an airline linking all Important cities 
of the Kingdom with regular flights to many foreign 
countries An air terminal budding at Dhahran airport 
costing $5 million was turned over to the Saudi Arabian 
government in September 1961 

Much has been done in recent years to improve the 
country's port facilities Some 820 million riyals was spent 
at Dammam, for example, on installations opened m 1961, 
and further work has been done at this important oil port 
At Yanbu a further 85 million riyals was spent between 
1961 and 1966 and plans are under way to modernize the 
port of J eddah, including eight new deep water berths and 
a pilgrim centre Bj March 1970 four new piers were 
completed Work is proceeding on a five year highway 
construction programme which, when completed will link 
the most important centres of the country with modern 
hard surface roads International roads are being planned 
which will link the country with Qatar and Jordan 

, - FOREIGN TRADE 

* Saudi Arabia's exports consist almost entirely of oil, 
exported by sea from Ras Tanura on the Gulf or by pipe- 
. line to Bahrain and to the Mediterranean when Tapline is 
working In 1969 49 per cent of Aramco's exports went to 
Europe 36 per cent to Asia, 5 per cent to Africa 4 per cent 
to South America, 3 per cent to Australia and 3 per cent 
to North America The total value of the country’s 
exports in 196S-69 was 8 953 million rivals, compared 
with 7 852 million nyals in 1967-68 and 5 984 million 
riyals m 1964-65 

Imports cover a very wide range of foodstuffs and manu- 
factured goods, particularly machinery In 1969-70 the 
total value of imports was 3 213 million nyals compared 
with 2 804 million nyals in 1968-69 and 2,258 million in 
1966-67 The United States 19 by far the most important 
single source of the country's imports followed by the 
United Kingdom Western Germany, Netherlands and 
Arab League member-states In. recent years Burma and 
India have been major nee suppliers wheat has been 
imported from Canada the United States and Australia, 
while drugs have been imported from British and other 
European sources High on the list of imports by value are 
budding materials and foodstuffs, textiles, motor vehicles 
and bght machinery 

Internal trade plays a minor part m the economy of 
Sandi Arabia, the two exceptions to this are the marketing 
of petroleum products, refined by Aramco, and the sale of 
foods and livestock raised by farmers and bedouins A 
total of 8,797,000 barrels of refined products was distri- 
buted by Aramco within the kingdom dunng 1966, but 
Aramco’s marketing facilities in the eastern, central and 
northern regions of the country were sold to Petromin with 
effect from July 1st 1967 Apart from this the country 
depends on its imports 


FINANCE 

The unit of currency is the riyal, subdivided into 20 
qursh Since the devaluation of sterling in November 1967. 
parity has been 10 8 nyals to the l sterling and nyala 4 5 
to the US | A new paper currency was introduced in 
June 1961, replacing the "Pilgrims Receipts" which had 
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previously been in circulation. The Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency, established in 1952, is the Central Bank, its total 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange at the end of 
September 1970 amounting to 1,812 million riyals, com- 
pared with i,SSo million riyals in March 1970, 1,812 
million riyals in March 1969 and 1,608 million riyals in 
March 1968. The latest figure given by the International 
Monetary Fund's bulletin for the balance of payments 
relate to 1968, when there was a net surplus on current 
account amounting to $199 million. Visible exports in that 
year exceeded the value of visible imports by $988 million, 
but investment income remitted abroad, which includes 
the profit on the oil shipped overseas by the oil companies, 
and other current invisible debits and credits, including 
receipts from the pilgrim traffic, created a net debit of 
$789 million. 

In 1957 Saudi Arabia became a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Most of the country’s 
international financial business is transacted in Jeddah, 
where, among other places, several foreign banks are 
represented, but in 1967 the licences of all branches of two 
Egyptian banks were withdrawn. The largest Saudi com- 


mercial bank, the National Commercial Bank, has branches 
in most of the principal towns. In i960 Saudi Arabia 
became a member of the International Development 
Association. There are no restrictions on the import or 
export of gold or foreign exchange. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

As might have been expected, a very large part of the 
government’s revenue consists of tax and royalty in oil. 
Thus the budget for the fiscal year 1970-7 1 provided for a 
total revenue of 6,380 million riyals. Of this, oil royalties 
amounted to 1,573 million riyals, or 25 per cent of the total, 
while income tax, much of it from the oil industry, amoun- 
ted to 3,963 million riyals, or 62 per cent of the total. 
Expenditure for the same year of 6,542 million riyals 
included 925 million riyals for Ministry of Defence and 
National Guards (14.1 per cent of the total), 2,596 million 
riyals for Development Projects (39.7 per cent of the total), 
646 million riyals for the Ministry of Education and 
Schools (9.9 per cent of the total), 589 million riyals for 
the Ministry of the Interior (9 per cent of the total) and 
166 million riyals for the Ministay of Health (2.5 per cent 
of the total). 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 
sq. miles 

j Population (19 64) 

Total 

(estimate) 

Riyadh 

(Royal 

Capital) 

Jeddah 

(Admin. 

Capital*) 

Mecca 

Medina 

850,000 (approx.) 

6,000,000 

169,000 

148,000 

159,000 

72 f OOO 


* The government moves to Taif for the summer season. 


A population census was taken in 1964 but the total figure has not been released. Some estimates put the total population 
as low as 3.5 million {1967). 


SAUDI ARABIA-IRAQ NEUTRAL ZONE 
The Najdi (Saudi Arabian) frontier with Iraq was defined 
in the Treaty of Mohammara in May 1922. Later a Neutral 
Zone of 7,000 sq. km. was established adjacent to the 
western tip of the Kuwait frontier. No military or per- 
manent buildings were to be erected in the zone and the 
nomads of both countries were to have unimpeded access 
to its pastures and wells. A further agreement concerning 
the administration of this zone was signed between 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia in May 1938. 


SAUDI ARABIA-KUWAIT NEUTRAL ZONE 
A Convention signed at Uqair in December 1922 fixed 
the Najdi (Saudi Arabian) boundary with Kuwait. The 
Convention also established a Neutral Zone of 5,770 sq. 
km. immediately to the south of Kuwait in which Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait have since held equal rights. The final 
agreement on this matter was signed in 1963. Details of 
oil production in the Zone are given in the Kuwait chapter. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


Agriculture (estimates, metric tons): Wheat 15,000, 
Maize 21,000, Millet and Sorghum 6,000, Barley 13,000, 
Rice 2,000, Dates 200,000. Other crops include alfalfa, 
vegetables, coffee and henna. 


Livestock: Sheep 3,600,000, Goats 1,900,000, Asses 
22,000. 

Industry: Building, Date Packing, Cement (574,000 tons 
in 1969-70), Soap, Sugar, Rugs, Marble, Gypsum, Nails, 
Soft Drinks, Industrial Gases, Electricity (600 million 
kWh. in 1969-70). 
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OIL 


AKAMCO CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION IN 
SAUDI ARABIA 


Yea* 

Long Tons 

Year 

Long Tons 

1951 

39,870,805 

1961 

68.138,424 



1962 

73.115.009 



1963 

79,278,889 



1964 

84.443.ooo 

1936 


1965 

99-335.000 



1966 

117.500,000 

1958 

48,229,690 

1967 

129 800,000 

1959 

49.339.oo6 

1968 

140,000,000 

i960 

61,087,931 

1969 

147,500,000 


OIL REVENUES BY SOURCE 


(million U S. J) 



Aramco 

Getty 

Arabian 

Other 1 

Total 



On. 

On. Co. 



1966 . 


20 6 

21 3 

..3 

789.7 

1967 • 

1968 . 

8J9.4 

17.8 

3« 8 

0. 1 

909 1 

871-3 

13.6 

34.3 

6.9 I 

926 3 

1969 

895 4 

15.2 

37-i 

*•5 1 

949 0 


Aramco revenue for 1970 was U S 51,148 million. 


FINANCE 

1 Saudi riyal— 30 qersh. 

100 nyals=«l9 36 sterling «U.S. 532.33. 


BUDGET 

(1970-71 estimates — million nyals) 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


Oil Royalties ..... 

Income Tax (me tax on oil receipts! . 

Customs 

Other Items | 

Total 

r.573 Private Treasury . 

3.963 Defence and Aviation . 

292 Ministry of Intenor 

55 J Foreign Affairs 

Education 

A gn culture . 

Health .... 

6 380 Total (including others 




173 

9*5 

589 

57 

646 

82 

166 

6,380 
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SAUDI ARABIA — (Statistical Survey) 


Currency in Circulation (at end of Muslim year in million 
riyals) : 1968, 1,392.5; 1969. 1, 491-51 197°. L559-7- 


Gross National Product (million riyals): 1966-67, 10,117; 
1967-68, 11,254; 1968-69, 12,318. 


DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 
(million riyals) 


1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

I,4°2 

1.717 

2.147 

2,570 

2,682 

2,596 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(million riyals) 






1967 



1968 





Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods mid Services: 









Merchandise 



i,5i 6 

553 

963 

1,728 

740 

988 

Freight .... 



— 

55 

- 55 

— 

72 

- 72 

Other transport and insurance 



62 

— 

62 

85 

— 

85 

Travel .... 



63 

70 

- 7 

72 

77 

- 5 

Investment income 



47 

602 

-555 

50 

696 

-646 

Government n.i.e. 



6 

103 

- 97 

6 

114 

— 108 

Other Services . 



— 

40 

- 40 

— 

43 

- 43 

Total .... 



1,694 

1,446 

248 

1,941 

1,742 

199 

Transfer Payments: 









Private .... 



— 

194 

-194 

— 

131 

-131 

Central government 



5° 

35 

15 

55 

140 

- 85 

Total .... 

Current Balance 



5 ° 

229 

-179 

69 

55 

271 

— 216 

- 17 

Capital and Monetary Gold: 

N on-Monetary Sector: 







Direct investment 



95 

— 

95 

— 

l6 

— 16 

Other private short-term 



n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

— 

— 

— 

Local government 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Central government 



46 

— 

46 

21 

13 

8 

Total .... 



i 4 i 

— 

i 4 i 

21 

29 

- 8 

Monetary Sector: 








Commercial bank liabilities 




15 

— 15 

— 

— 



Commercial bank assets 


* 

■ 

33 

— 33 

12 

— 

12 

Central bank assets 




60 

— 60 

106 

50 

56 

Total .... 

Capital' Balance 

Net Errors and Omissions 



Hi 

108 

—108 

33 

—102 

118 

50 

68 

60 

- 43 
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SAUDI ARABIA— (Statistical Survey) 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(million nyals) 



1965-66 j 

. 1966-67 

1967-6S 

1968-69 I 

1969-70 

Imports 

Exports 

*,058 4 1 
6.846 6 1 

[ * 288 ' 

7.654 I 

7-853 

2,804 1 
8,953 ! 

3 213 
n a 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
(million riyals) 


Imports I 

1966-67 | 

1967-68 | 

1968-69 

Foodstuffs 

693 I 

666 I 

894 

Textiles and Clothing | 

148 

147 

»54 

Machinery. Transport ! 

694 

709 | 


Budding Materials 


199 

43° 


11S 

1X1 

159 

Miscellaneous . 

33° 

380 

287 

Total . . 1 

2,288 

2,212 

2 804 


Extorts I 

1966-67 1 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Crude Oil . 1 

Refined Oil 

6,147.0 ] 
976 5 

6.34° 5 
1,039 5 

1 

7,100 

1,260 

Total (me others) 

7.854 9 

7.852 7 

8.95* 9 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(million nyals) 


Imposts 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 Exports ( 

1966-67 J 

1967-68 ! 

1968-69 

trs* ... | 

United Kingdom 

Lebanon 

German Federal Republic . 
Italy . . . : 

Netherlands 

Syna .... 
Bahrain 

United Arab Republic 
Kuwait .... 
Japan 

498 

184 

172 | 

137 

176 

i°5 

68 

40 

3* 

20 

1 ,5 ' 

519 I 

146 

199 

180 

124 

106 

72 

1 3 * 1 

10 1 

i 27 1 

1 173 1 

‘ ' • 

224 Bahrain . 

275 USJt .... 

196 Netherlands . , 

132 German Federal Republic 

129 France . . . . | 

32 Spain . . ' 

34 Lebanon 

aS United Kingdom 

42 Japan 

284 India . | 

1,002 | 

389 . 

383 

366 

394 
n a 

6« 

1,286 

124 

8 to | 
471 

196 

452 

36 o 

386 1 

339 | 

57 1 

482 i 
L&39 

1 167 1 

897 

448 

325 

534 

348 

354 

558 

65 

563 

3.077 

74 


PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 


Number of Pilgrims from outside ^ 

1385 

(1965-66) 

1386 

(1966-67) 

. 1387 1 

(1967-68) | 

1388 | 

(1968-69) | 

*389 

(1969-7°) 

Saudi Arabia 

294 u8 , 

316 226 

318 507 | 

374.784 | 

406 295 


Figures for the Muslim year, which usually ended in March during the years given above 
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SAUDI ARABIA— (Statistical Survey, The Constitution) 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF PILGRIMS 


(1969-70) 


Turkey 


56,578 

Sudan 

. 

20,495 

Libya 

• 

i 3,547 

Yemen 


54- 6 58 

Indonesia . 

. 

. n.a. 

Kuwait 

■ 

n.a. 

Pakistan . 


28,535 

India 

. 

16,057 

Morocco . 

• 

n.a. 

Iran . 


15,132 

Syria 


22,383 

U.A.R. . 

• 

• n.a. 

Iraq . 


. 24,902 

Nigeria 

• 

24,185 

Malaysia . 

• 

• n.a. 


EDUCATION 

(1968-69 — Boys only) 


TRANSPORT 


Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Roads (1966): 27,092 cars, 2,463 buses and coaches, I 9 , 7°3 

Primary . 

1,318 

11,960 

253,339 

vans and trucks. 

Intermediate and 



Railways (1966): 52.1 million kilometre tons, 96,000 

Secondary . 
Universities and 

259 

3,761 

57,742 

passengers. 

Higher Colleges . 

15 

410 

5,352 


In 1968-69 there were 331 girls’ schools in which 97,000 
girls received primary education and 7,800 received 
secondary education. 


Source: Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, Riyadh. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


After Ibn Sa’ud had finally brought the whole of present- 
day Saudi Arabia under his control in 1925, the territory 
was made into a dual kingdom. 

Six years later, in 1932, the realm was unified by decree 
and became the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia 
as a whole has in practice been developing, in the last 
six years or so particularly, from monarchical towards 
ministerial rule. The power of the Cabinet was further 
increased in May 1958, when several ministries were dele- 
gated to the Crown Prince. In December i960, however, 
the Crown Prince resigned and King Sa’ud assumed the 
Prime Ministership. In 1962, Prince Faisal resumed the 
Prime Ministership. In 1964 King Sa’ud was relieved of his 
duties and his brother Prince Faisal was proclaimed King. 

The organs of local government are the General Munici- 
pal Councils, the District Council and the tribal and village 
councils. A General Municipal Council is established in the 
towns of Mecca, Medina and Jeddali. Its members are 
proposed by the inhabitants and must be approved by the 
King. Functioning concurrently with each General Muni- 
cipal Council is a General Administration Committee, 
which investigates ways and means of executing resolutions 
passed by the Council. There are also elected district 
councils under the presidency of local chiefs, consisting of 
his assistant, the principal local officials and other import- 
ant persons of the district. Every village and tribe has a 


council composed of the sheikh, who presides, his legal 
advisers and two other prominent personages. These 
councils have power to enforce regulations. 

The principal administrative divisions are as follows: 
Najd: capital Riyadh. Najd is subdivided as follows: 

1. The principality of Riyadh, to which are associated 
Wadi al-Dawasir, al-Aflaj, al-Hariq, al-Kharj, 
al-’Aridh, al-Washm and Sudair. 

2. The principality of al-Qasim, comprising 'Unaizah, 
Buraidah, al-Ras and their villages, and al-Mudhan- 
nab and its dependencies. 

3. The Northern principality (capital Hayil). This 
includes the tribes of Shammar, 'Anzah, al-Dhafir 
and Mutair, the Town of Taima in the south and some 
northerly towns. 

Hijaz: capital Mecca. Includes the principalities of Tabuk, 
al-'Ula, Dhaba, al-Wajh, Amlaj, Yanbu’, Medina, 
Jeddah, al-Lith, al-Qunfundhah, Baljarshi and Tayif. 
’Asir: capital Abha. Includes Abha, Qahtan, Shahran, 
Rijal Alma’, Rijal al-Hajr, Banu Shahr, Mahayil, 
Bariq and Bisha. 

Najran and its villages. 

Eastern Province (A l Hasa): capital Dammam. Includes 
Hofuf, Al-Mubarraz, Qatif, Dhahran, Al-Khobar and 
Qaryat al-Jubail. 
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SAUDI ARABIA— {The Government, Diplomatic Representation) 


THE GOVERNMENT 


HEAD or STATE 

|LM King Faisal inn Ab d ^ Aziz al Sa’ud, gbi,*cjic 
(Acceded to the November and. 1964) 

Crown Print#: I^halid ibn Abdul Aziz 


COUNCIL. OF MINISTERS 

t97i) 


Prim# Minister and Foreign Minister: HM King Faisa*- 

ibn Abdul Aziz 

Deputy Prim# Mlnlsisr: H H Pnnce Khalid ibn Abdu*- 
Aziz 

Second Deputy Prime Minuter and Minuter ot the Interiors 
HH Pnnce Fahd ibn Abdul Aziz 
eVs.«.tt and National Eenoomy; K H Pnnce Musa'id ibn 
Abd Ae Rahman 

Oilmen mi Amiion: HH Sultan ibn Abdul Ai« 

Oil titd Min«r»l Wealth: Sheikh Ammo Zaki Yamani 
Agriculture and Wllari Sheikh IIassan Al Musbaiu 
Pilgrimage Affairs and Endowments: Hassan Kutbi 


Communications: Sheikh Muhammad Uma Tawfiq 
Education: Sheikh Hasan ibn Abdulla al Ash Shaykh 
Labour and Social Attain: Sheikh Abdul Rahuan Aba 
Al Kkayl 

Commerce and Industry: Sheikh Abid Shaykh 
Justice: Sheikh Muhammad Al-Harakan 
Health: Jamil Al-Hujailan 

Special counsellor to H.M. King Faisal: Dr Rashid 
Faroun 

Mlmst#r of Stat# for Foreign Attain: Sheikh Omar Al 
Sakraf 

Information: Sheikh Ibrahim Al-Angari 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATIVES OF SAUDI ARABIA ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador. (M) Minister. (CA) ChargJ d ‘Affaires 


Atghinutin: Homoud Al Zaid Kabul (A) 

Algeria: Riyad Al-Khateeb Algiers (A) 

Argentina: Sheikh Faisal Al Hujailan. Buenos Aires 
Austria: Sheikh Muhammad Muhtasib, Vienna (A) 
Belgium: Faud Nazir Brussels (A) (also accred toEEC) 
Cameroun: (see Nigeria) 

Chad; Saleh Al-Maddah, Fort Lamy (CA) < 

China, Republic of (Taiwan): (see Japan) 

Cyprus: Mansoux Arif, Nicosia (M) 

Ethiopia: Ali Ai^Qifaldy, Addis Ababa {CA) 

Frane#. Dr Midhat Sheikh Allard Pans (A) 

Ghana: Ahmed Al-Mubareh Accra (A) 

Greece: Muhammad Al Khoguir, Athens (A) 

Guinea’ Nasser Couth, Conakry (CA) 

India: Anas bin Youssef Yassin, New Delhi (A) 
Indonesia: Tara R-Al-Dogaither Djakarta (CA) 

Iran: Sheikh Muhammad Arab Hashem, Teheran (A) 
Iraq: Sheikh Muhammad Al Shubaili Baghdad (A) 

Italy: Ahmed Abdul Jabbar Rome (A) 

Japan* kwi Dajani Tokyo (A) (also accied to Republic 
of China and Republic of Korea) 

Jordan: Ahmed Al Kehaimy, Amman (A) 

Korea, Republic ot: (see Japan) 

Kuwait: Sheikh Ali Abdallah Al-Suqair Kuwait (A) 
Lebanon: Sheikh Muhammad Mansour Remain, Beirut 
(A) 

Libya: Abdul Mohsin Al-Zaid Tripoli (A) 

Malayiia, Federation ot: Sheikh Hussein Fatani KuaM 
Lumpur (A) 


Mali; (vacant) Bamako (A) (also accred to Niger) 

Mexico: (i«« USA) 

Morocco: Sheikh Fakhri Al Ard, Rabat (A) 

Niger: (see Mali) 

Nigeria: Au A Susjair. Lagos (A) (also accred to 
Cameroon) 

Pakistan: Muhammad Al-MutlaQ, Karachi (A) 

Senegal: Farid Basra wi Dakar (A) 

Somalia: Ali Awad Mogadishu (A) 

Spain: Sheikh Yousef Al Fowzan Madrid (A) 

Sudan: Sheikh Muhammad Al-Abkikan, Khartoum (A) 
8weden: Sheikh Nasser AlManquor (A) (also accred to 
Norway and Denmark) 

Switzerland: Dr Midhat Sheikh Elard, Berne (A) 

Syrian Arab Republic: Abdul Rahman AlKaiudy, 
Damascus (A) 

Tunisia: Sheikh Abdul Rahman Al-Bassam, Tunis (A) 
Turkey: Samir Shihabi, Ankara (A) 

United Arab Republic (Egypt): Sheikh Muhammad Al 
Ireza, Cairo (A) 

United Kingdom: Sheikh Abdul Rahman Al Helaisy, 
London (A) 

USA.: Sheikh Ibrahim Al Suwayyxl, Washington (A) 
(also accred to Mexico) 

Venezuela: Sheikh Faisal Al Hegelan, Caracas (A) 

EEC: ( see Belgium) 

United Nations, (vacant) New York City (Penn Rep) 
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SAUDI ARABIA — (Diplomatic Representation, Judicial System) 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS IN JEDDAH 
(E) Embassy; (L) Legation. 


Afghanistan: (E); Ambassador: Sayed Tajuddin. 

Algeria: (E); Ambassador: Ahmad Yaicon Al Ghassiri. 

Argentina: (E). 

Austria: (E); Ambassador: Frederick Muller. 

China, Republic Of: (E); Ambassador: Tien Pao Tai. 
Ethiopia: (E); Ambassadoi : Johanes Tsvai Ajzy. 

France: (E); Ambassador: George de Boutellier. 
Ghana: (E); Ambassador: Arsbuni Baro. 

Greece: (E); Ambassador: Sopetros Povidis. 

India: (E); Ambassador: Trotilla Cato Abdullah. 
Indonesia: (E); Ambassador: Aminuddin Aziz. 

Iran: (E); Ambassador: Muhammad Quawam. 

Iraq: (E); Ambassador: Salim Nuaimi. 

Italy: (E); Ambassador: Luigi Sabca. 

Japan: (E); Ambassador: FIideji Tamura. 

Jordan: (E); Ambassador: Sheikh Muhammad Amin 
Shanqiti. 

Kenya: Ambassador: Jetheth Kimanzi Ilako. 

Kuwait: (E); Ambassador: Miqren Ahmad Al Hamad. 
Lebanon: (E); Ambassador: Dr. Adel Ismail. 

Libya: (E); Ambassador: Hussein bel Oan. 

Malaysia: (E); Ambassador: Qamaruddin Muhammad 
Aref. 


Mauritania: (E); Ambassador: Wild Jado. 

Morocco: (E); Ambassador: Ali Osmani. 

Netherlands: (E); Ambassador: Renardel de Lavalette. 
Nigeria: (E); Ambassador: Haj Bello Mallabo. 
Pakistan: (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Senegal: (E); Ambassador: Mustafa Ahmad Cisse. 
Somalia: (E); Ambassador: Ahmad Sheikh Muhammad 
Issa. 

Spain: (E). 

Sudan: (E); Ambassador: Bishri Hamed Jabr Al-Dar. 
Sweden: (E); Ambassador: A. O. E. Johnson. 
Switzerland: (E); Ambassador: Andre Dominice. 

Syrian Arab Republic: (E); A mbassador: Medhar Bittar. 
Tunisia: (E); Ambassador: Muhammad Ruwaisi. 

Turkey: (E), Ambassador: Ciladet Qiyassi. 

United Arab Republic: (E); Ambassador: Anwar Muham- 
mad Al Sukkari. 

United Kingdom: (E); Ambassador: William Morris. 
U.S.A.: (E); Ambassador: Nicholas Thacher. 

Venezuela: (E); Ambassador: Dr. Pedro le Sconolopo. 

' Yemen Arab Republic: (E); Ambassador: Ismail Ahmed 
Al-Jarafi. 


Saudi Arabia also has diplomatic relations with: Belgium, Chad, Denmark, Guinea, Jordan, Mali, Mexico, Norway, 
and the Philippines. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Justice throughout the kingdom of Saudi Arabia is 
administered according to Islamic law by a Chief Judge, 
who is responsible for the Department of Sharia Affairs. 
Sentences in the kingdom are given according to the 
Koran and the Sunna of the Prophet. 

The judicial system provides for three grades of court 
and a Judicial Supervisory Committee: 

The Judicial Supervisory Committee. The Committee 
consists of three members and a president appointed by 
the King. It supervises all the other courts and is situated 
at Mecca. 

Chief Justice, Mecca: Sheikh Abdullah ibn Hassan. 


Courts of Appeal (Courts of Cassation). There are several 
courts of appeal in Hijaz and Najd, having jurisdiction 
to hear appeals from the Mahkamat al-Sharia al-Koubra. 

Mahkamat al-Sharia al-Koubra. The competence of 
these courts extends to all cases not covered by the above. 
They are situated in Mecca, Medina and Jeddah. Appeal 
may be made to the Courts of Cassation. 

Mahkamat al-Omour al Mosta’jalah. These courts, 
which are held throughout the country, deal with cases 
of minor misdemeanours and actions in which the value 
does not exceed S.R. 30. Other branches of these courts 
deal exclusively with affairs of the Bedouin tribes with the 
same competence. The decisions of these courts are final. 
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SAUDI ARABIA— {Reugiok, The Press, Publishers) 


RELIGION 

Arabia is the centre of the Islamic faith and includes the 
holy dues of Mecca and Medina Except fn the Eastern 
Province -where alarge number of people follow Shi antes 
the majority of the population are of the Sunni faith The 
last fifty years has e seen the rise of the \\ ahhabi sect who 
originated in the eighteenth century but £rst_ became 
unified and influential under their late leader King Ibn 
Sa nd They are now the keepers of the holy places and 
control the pflgnmage to Mecca 

Mecca B rthplace of the Propl et Muhammad seat of the 
Great Mosque and Shrine of Ka ba visited by a mil! on 
Muslims annually 

Mid nx Bunal place of Muhammad second sacred city of 
Islam 

CDIef Q«tfi in if Grand Mtrftf 0 *cant) 


THE PRESS 

*iace 1964 most newspapers and period cals has e been 
published by press organizations administered by boards of 
directors with full autonomous powers fn accordance with 
the provisions of the Press Law These organlrations 
which took over from small private firms are privately 
owned by groups of Individuals widely experienced in 
newspaper publishing and administration («» Publishers) 
There are also a number of popular penod cals published 
by the government and by the Arabian American Oil Co 
and distributed free of charge The press Is subject to no 
legal restriction affecting freedom of expression or the 
coverage of news 

DAILIES 

«1 Bitad King Abdul Am SL Jeddah Arabic pub- 
lished by al Bitad Publishing Corporation Editor 
Abdllmajid Al-Shubuksiii arc joooo 
at Msdlna alMonwira Jeddah POB 807 f 1937 
Arabic published by of Medina Publishing Organixa 
twn Editor Osu an Hafez cue 30 000 
al Nadwah Mecca f 1938 Arabic published by Mecca 
Press and Information Organization Editor Hamed 
Mutawi e arc. jo 000 

Replica POB 2043 Jeddah English daily newsletter 
from Saudi newspapers and broadcasting sets ice 
U Riyadh Riyadh Arabic pubbshed by T amaroah Prets 
Organization Editor Ahmed Hoshas arc 10 000 
tl (fkzdh Jeddah circ 3 300 


Hurt 0? the Muslim world Mecca English and Arabic 
published by Muslim World League Editor load 
Shaker 

Oil Cararan Wiekly Aramco Dhahran Arabic published 
by the Arabian American Oil Co 
al Qaslm Riyadh f 1959 Editor Abd Allah Al Sane 
arc. : 000 

Quralth Mecca f 1939 Editor Ahmed Siba i circ « 000 
a! Ra Id Jeddah 1 1939 Editor Abdul Fattaii Abd 
Madyan circ. 2 000 

at Rlyadhah Mecca f i960 for young men Editor 
Muhammad Abd Allah Malibarj circ. 500 

8 un and Flart Aramco Dhahran English published by 
the Arabian American Oil Co 
Umm at Qura Mecca f 1924 Editor Abdul Rahman 
Sure am published by the Government circ 3 000 
al-Yamamah Rl>adh f 1932 Dir Armed El-HosHan 
cut. t 000 

al Yearn [Today) POB 363 Dammam f 1963 Dir 
Abdul Am Al-Turky 

PERIODICALS 

al Manhal 44 Arafat Street, Jeddah L 1937 monthly 
literary Editor Abdul Quaddos Ansari drc 3 000 
al M ultima POB 334 kpt 88 Municipality Bldg 
*=afat Riyadh f 19C4 Arabic monthly Dir Gen 
Saleh Salem 

al TIJirah Jeddah f i960 monthly for businessmen 
Editor Ahmad Isa Taiikandi drc. 1 300 
HaJJ (Pilgrim) Mecca f 1947 monthly Islam c Editor 
Muhammad Said At Amoudi published by the 
Government M nlstry of Pilgrimage and E ndowments 
drc. 3000 

Rayit tl Isfim Riyadh f j 9G0 monthly rel glous 
Ed tor Sheikh Add Al Latjt ibv Ibrahim circ 1 000 


PUBLISHERS 

a! Bilad Publishing OrgaRlratlon King Abdul Aalx St 

i eddah publishes ml Bilad Dir Gen Abdullah 
lABBACll 

Dir al Yaum Prist and Publishing Establlshmmt FOB 
363 Damman publishes al Yaum Dir Gen Omar 
Zawavvi 


WEEKLIES 


Akhbar al Dhahran [Dhahran Azmi) Dammam f 1958 
Editor Abd Al-Auz Al Isa Ore 1 500 
al Diva Riyadh Arabic 


lW £ ,rt £ P .°S 33 1 Apt 88 Municipality Bldg Safat 
Riyadh Arabic drc 5000 

al Khanj at ’AraM (The Arabian Gulf) Al Khobar f 
*M 8 Editor Abd Allah Skubat arc. 1 200 


N»ws from 8«utfl Arabia 
bon Jeddah f jgfij 
Ittit Mum circ 22 


Press Dept Ministry of Infonna 
tews bulletin English Editor 


aMaxfrah for Press Printing and Publishing r O B 354 
Riyadh f 1964 28 mems publishes of Jamah 

(weekly) and al Mujtama (monthly) Dir Gen Saleh 
Salzsi 

al Msdlna Publishing Organlxation P O.B 807 Jeddah 

? □ Wishes al Afthna al Mutiuaro Dir -Cen Ahmed 
alaii Jam joon 

Saudi Publishing Housa 30-3 1 Shurbatly Bldg Gabel St 
POB 2043 Jeddah books in Arabic and English Man 
Dir Muhammad Salahuddiv 

Yamamah Press Organlxation Riyadh publishes al 
Riyadh at Yamamah and Ntw Eve Dir Gen Ahmed 
Hoshak 
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SAUDI ARABIA— (Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry) 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Saudi Arabian Broadcasting Co.: Ministry of Information, 
Airport Rd., Jeddah; three stations at Jeddah, Riyadh 
and Dammam broadcast programmes in Arabic and 
English; overseas service in Urdu, Indonesian, Persian 
and Swahili; Dir.-Gen. Sheikh A. F. Ghazawi. 

There are thought to be about a million receivers in the 

country. 

ARAMCO Radio: Dhahran; broadcasts programmes _ in 
English for the entertainment of employees of Arabian 
American Oil Company. 

TELEVISION 

Saudi Arabian Governmont Television Service: Information 
Ministry, Riyadh; stations at Riyadh, Jeddah, Medina, 
Dammam, and Qassim operate 5 hours daily; major 
stations and relay points are under construction to 
serve all principal towns; Dir.-Gen. Youssef Daiian- 
houri. 

ARARflGO-TV: P.O.B. 1359, Dhahran; f. 1957; pon ' 
commercial, private company; 12 kW. transmitter at 
Dhahran, limited range transmitter at Hofuf ; Producer 
S. A. Al-Mozaini; 4-5 hours a day. 

There are about 50,000 TV sets. 


FINANCE 

BANKING 

The Saudi Arabian banlang system consists of the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency as central note-issuing and 
regulatory body, three national banks, one specialist bank 
(The Agricultural Credit Bank) and seven foreign banks. 

Saudi Arabia had no central monetary authority until 
1952. Previous to this, foreign merchant companies 
(Gellatly Hankey, Netherlands Trading Society) had acted 
as bankers to the government, with such functions as the 
issue of currency being the responsibility successively of the 
General Finance Agency (set up in the late 1920s) and the 
Ministry of Finance (established 1932). 

The rising volume of oil revenues imposed a need for 
modernization of this system, and in 1952 on American 
advice the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency (SAMA) was 
established in Jeddah, SAMA complies with a Muslim law 
prohibiting the charging of interest. Instead, its sendees 
are paid for by a commission charged on all transactions. 
SAMA’s functions include: bankers to the government, 
stabilization of the value of the currency; administration 
of monetary reserves; issue of coin and notes; and regula- 
tion of banking. 

Since 1959 all banks have been obliged to hold with 
SAMA a sum equivalent to 15 per cent of their deposit 
liabilities which was reduced to 10 per cent in 1962. Under 
SAMA’s guidance specialist banks have been encouraged; 
the Agricultural Credit Bank was set up in 1964, and there 
are plans for an industrial development institution. A 
new banking control law became effective in 1966. Banks 
must be organized as limited liability companies, and may 
not trade for purposes other than banking. A minimum of 
§550,000 equivalent is set for paid-up capital; banks’ 
deposit liabilities may not exceed 15 times their paid-up 
capital and reserves; and all banks must plough back 
25 per cent of profits before dividends to build up their 
reserve funds. 

The intention of the 1966 law, besides strengthening the 
control of SAMA, is to encourage foreign banks to open 
branches in Saudi Arabia in an atmosphere of financial 
stability and assured growth potential. 


(cap.=capital;p.u.=paid up; dep.=deposits;m.=million; 
amounts in Saudi Riyals) 

Central Bank 

Saudi Arabia Monetary Agency: P.O.B. 394, Airport St., 
Jeddah; f. 1952; gold, foreign exchange and invest- 
ments 3,345m. (Dec. 1970); Pres, and Gov. Sayed 
Anwar Ali; Vice-Gov. Junaid A. Ba-Junaid; Con- 
troller-Gen. Abdul Wahab M. S. Sheikh; pubis. 
Statement of Affairs (bi-weekly), Annual Report, 
Statistical Summary. 


Agricultural Credit Bank: Jeddah; f. 1964; cap. 31.5m.; 

Dir.-Gen. Izzat Husni Al-Ali. 

Ibrahim I. Zahran Bank: Jeddah. 

National Commercial Bank: P.O.B. 104, Jeddah; f. 1938; 
Partners Sheikh Saleh Abdullah Mosa Alkaaih, 
Sheikh Abdulaziz Muhammad Alkaaki, Sheikh 
Salim Ahmed Bin Mahfooz (Gen. Man.) ; brs. through- 
out Saudi Arabia and in Beirut. 

Riyad Bank Ltd.: P.O.B. 1047, Jeddah; f. 1957; cap. p.u. 
37.5m.; dep. 222m. (Sept. 1968); Chair. H.E. Sheikh 
Abdulla ibn Adwan; Man. Dir. H.E. Sheikh Abdul 
Rahman Al-Sheikh; Gen. Man. J. A. Court; 12 
branches, 2 sub-branches. 

Saudi Arabian Agricultural Bank: Jeddah; Chair. Sheikh 

Muhammad Al-Awadhi. 

Foreign Banks 

Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V.: Amsterdam; P.O. Box 67, 
Jeddah; Alkhobar; Dammam. 

Arab Bank Ltd.: Amman, Jordan; Jeddah; 6 branches. 
Banque de I’lndochine: Paris; Jeddah. 

Banquo du Liban ct d’Outre-Mer S.A.: Beirut, Lebanon; 
Jeddah. 

British Bank of the Middle East: London, E.C.4; Jeddah; 
Damman; Alkhobar. 

First National City Bank: New York; Riyadh, P.O.B. 833, 
A 1 Batha St.; Man. W. L. Roberts, Jr.; Jeddah, 
P.O.B. 490; Man. Gary S. Judd. 

General Bank of the Netherlands: Amsterdam; Jeddah; 

: v n ches in Dammam and A 1 Khobar. 

National Bank of Pakistan: Karachi; Jeddah; principal 
foreign branches in London, New York, Hong Kong; 
Man. Sheikh Inayat Ali. 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

Saudi National Insurance Co. Ltd.: P.O.B. 106, Al-Khobar; 
f. 1958; Pres. Hamad Ahmad Algosaibi; Gen. Man. 
A. A. Algosaibi. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Chamber of Commerce and Industries: Jeddah, P.O.B. 
1264; f. 1950; Pres, (vacant); Dir. Yousuf M. Bannan; 
publ. Al-Tijara. 

Chamber of Commerce and industry: S. G. Saleh Tuimi, 
P.O.B. 596, Riyadh; Chair. Sheikh Abdul Aziz 
Muqairen. 

Dammam Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 719, Dammam. 
Mecca Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 2, Mecca. 

Medina Chamber of Commerce: P.O.B. 443, Medina. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
Trade unions are prohibited but since 1962 several 
Co-operative Societies have been formed by workers in 
particular trades. 
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SAUDI ARABIA— (Oil. Transport) 


OIL 

Gtnml Pttfolium an i Miner*! Organization (PETROMIN) 

Riyadh f I962 to establish oil and mineral industries 
and collateral activities in Saudi Arabia Gov Dr 
Annul. lUm Takes 

The following projects have been set Up by Petromin 
Arabian Drilling Co f 1964 shareholding si per cent 
remainder French private capital undertakes con 
tract tolling for oil minerals and water working 
offshore concessions m Neutral Zone and Red Sea 
coast areas 

Arabian Geophysical 8ftrrey Co (ARGAS) f 1966 
shareholding 51 per cent remainder provided by 
Cis Ghtdrate dt G/ophysique exploration and 
discovery of natural resources is setting up a 
nation wide geodetic survey network 
J«ddlh RlAnmg Co Jeddah f 1968 shareholding 
75 per cent remainder held by Saudi Arabian 
Refining Co (SARCO) the refinery at Jeddah 
Japanese built and American staffed has a capacity 
of 8 000 bb! /day distribution in the Western 
province is undertaken by Petromin s Departmint 
lor Distribution o' Oil Products 
pttromm Oil Lubricating Co Jeddah f 1968 joint 
venture with Mobil to set np a blending plant 
handling 73 000 t>bl /year 

Mufll Arabian Fertihm Co (8AFC0) Dammam 1 
1965 49 per cent shareholding remainder open to 
public subscription the plant at Dammam has a 
capacity of about 1 too tons of urea and 35 tons of 
sulphur a day construction and management have 
been undertaken by Occidental Petroleum Co of 
USA 

Agreements have also been concluded with Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur Co to set up a sulphur extraction plant at 
Abqaiq in Eastern province with Richard Costain to build 
a steel rolling mill in Jeddah using local iron ores (completed 
Nov 1967) with McDermot Co of U S A for construction 
of a naval oil installation, and with United Tankers ol 
USA. to set np PetnJmin Tanks rt with two ships of 
too 000 tons capacity each 

Petromin has exploration concessions in the Empty 
Quarter (being operated by the Italian state enterprise 
AGIP/ and along the Red Sea coast (operated by an 
American Pakistani consortium) 

Foreign Concessionaires 

Arabiin-Amtriean Oil Co (Aramco) Dhahran f 1933 
present name 1944 holds the principal working con 
cessions in Saudi Arabia covering 103 000 square 
miles production (1970) 174 1 million long tons Pres 
Liston F Hills 

Arabian Oil Co Lid P O B 335 Riyadh L 1958 holds 
concession for offshore exploitation of Saudi Arabia s 
half interest in the Kuwait Saudi Arabia Neutral Zone 
production (1969) 16 150 000 long tons Cha r T 
Jshjzaka D r in Saudi Arabia Tarasik Havashi 
Getty Oil Co FOB 363 Riyadh office in M na Saud f 
1928 present name 195® holds concess on for exploita 
bon of Saudi Arabia s half interest in the Saudi 
Arabia Kuwait Partitioned Neutral Zone both on 
shore a ad W temtor al wafers total Zone production 
11970)8 200 733 long tons Getty s share being half of 
this Pres ] P Ge«r c b 


REFINERIES 


The following refineries are in operation 


Location 

Capacity 
( bbl /day) 

Ras Tanura 

1 255000 

Miaa Sand 

1 50000 


j 30 000 

Jeddah 

Projected but not hutlt 


Riyadh 

j 15 000 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Saudi Governmant Railroad Organization Dammam Gen 
Man KhaUdM Algosaibi 

The Saudi Government Railroad is a single track 
standard gauge hne patterned to the specifications of the 
Association of American Railroad standard and uses 
modem diesel locomotive power with a route length of 

606 km (377 miles) Actual construction of the line started 

in September 1946 and completed in October x95* H 
connects the Port of Dammam on the Arabian Gulf with 
Riyadh the capital and was built by Aramco on behalf 
of the government. There is a daily passenger tram in each 
direction to and from Riyadh a daily freight tram is also 
scheduled as required and certain trains axe run daily 
b< tv. een intermediate po ats to serve the needs of individual 
companies The Organization 19 an independent entity 
with a board of directors headed by the Minister of Com 
mumcations In addition to working the railways the 
Organization is also responsible for managing the Port of 
Dammam. 

The histone Hedjaz railway running from Damascus to 
Medina has been the Subject ol a reconstruction project 
since 1963 however little progress has been made since 
the war ol June 1967 

ROADS 

Asphalted roads hnk Jeddah to Mecca Jeddah to 
Medina Medina to Yanbu Tad to Mecca Riyadh to 
al Kharj and Dammam to Holuf as well as the principal 
communities and certain outljnng points in Aramco s area 
of operations Work is proceeding on various other roads 
including one which will link Medina and Riyadh and one 
from Tail to Juan in the south near the Yemeni border 
19 7 saw completion of the trans-Arabian highway which 
links Dammam Riyadh Taif Mecca and Jeddah Ry the 
end of 19-0 some 6 856 km. of modern paved roads were 
in use * 500 km. were under construction and a further 
4 950 km were at the planning stage 

SHIPPING 

The deep-water port of Jeddah, is the main port of the 
kingdom and the port for pilgrims to Mecca An expansion 
scheme providing for eight new piers for large ships was 
begun in 1967 and is d. U e to be completed in 1971: Yanbu 
the port of Medina has been extended and modernized, 
with new docks storage space and a special Pilgrim centre 
other ports on the Red Sea are Muwa h Wejh and Rabigh 
On the Gull there are the small ports of Alkhobar Qatif 
and Uqair suitable only for small local craft and a deep- 
water port at Ras Tanura built by the Arabian American 
Oil Co for its own. use The deep-water D Amman Port 



SAUDI ARABIA — (Transport, Atomic Energy, Education, etc.) 


which was also built by the Arabian American Oil Co. and 
is operated by the Saudi Government Railroad, lies 
approximately 12 km. from the coast and is connected to 
the mainland by a railway causeway. Expansion of the 
port was completed in 1961 at a cost of over U.S. $20 
million. Further expansion is planned. 

Khedivial steamship Co.: Jeddah; services to the U.A.R. 

Saudi Lines: P.O.B. 66, Jeddah; Red Sea and pilgrim 
services. 

Turner and Morris Steamship Co.: Jeddah; pilgrim services 
to India and Pakistan. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Saudi Arabian Airlines: Head Office: SDI Bldg., P.O.B. 
620, Jeddah; f. 1945; regular internal services to all 
major cities of Saudi Arabia; regular international 
services to London, Frankfurt, Geneva, Beirut, Rabat, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Bombay, Karachi, Istanbul, 
Port Sudan, Khartoum, Cairo, Kuwait, Baghdad, 
Damascus, Amman, Doha and Asmara; fleet of 24 
aircraft, principally Boeing 707, Boeing 720B, Douglas 
DC-9, DC-6, and Convair 340; Dir.-Gen. Sheikh Kamil 
Sindi; Asst. Dir.-Gen. Melvin L. Milligan; Gen. 
Man. Technical T. Morgan; Gen. Man. External 
Affairs Rida Hakeem. 

Saudi Arabia is also served by the following foreign 
airlines: Air France, A.L.I.A., Alitalia, A.U.A., B.O.A.C., 
C.S.A., Iranair, Iraqi Airways, K.L.M., Lufthansa, 
M.E.A., P.I.A., Sabena, Sudan Airways, Syrian Arab 
Airlines and U.A.A. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Saudi Arabia joined the International Atomic Energy 
Agency in January 1963. Radioisotopes are used in the 
oil industry and are being introduced into state-controlled 
agricultural schemes. 


EDUCATION 

In recent years Saudi Arabia has made important steps 
forward in education facilities, and there were about 
291,483 children receiving primary education by 1967. 
Development has been stimulated by a five-year plan 
covering 1959-64. Budgetary grants for education have 
increased every year by about 15 per cent. 

In the academic year 1966-67 there were 1,468 primary 
schools with 15,114 teachers and 291,483 pupils. Emphasis 
is laid on practical training and physical education. Pri- 
mary education covers six years, from the ages of 6 to 12. 
Many students go straight to three-year intermediate 
schools of commerce, industry and agriculture, of which 
there were 11 1 in 1962, with 272 teachers and 2,644 students. 
The industrial schools cover a wide range of traditional 
crafts as well as metal working, car mechanics and electric 
fitting. The agricultural schools have modem laboratory 
facilities and testing grounds. Secondary education, cover- 
ing the ages 15 to 18 (131 schools, 679 teachers, 30,879 
pupils) is split up between academic and technical branches. 
The first foreign language learnt is English, which is 
usually compulsory in intermediate and secondary schools 
and is often used as the medium of instruction in higher 
education. Teacher training has received special attention 


from the Ministry of Education and a number of specialized 
schools have been opened in recent j’ears. It is intended 
that all primary teachers shall be Saudi nationals by 1970. 
All schools are segregated, and far fewer girls than boys 
are receiving education at all levels. 

During 1968-69 there were about 4,500 students at 
university-level establishments in Saudi Arabia, and about 
1,900 studying abroad, about half in the U.S.A.. The 
first university was founded in 1957 in Riyadh, and others 
have since been established in Medina and Jeddah. There 
is a considerable emphasis on technical subjects, which 
extends to several technical institutes of which those in 
Riyadh and Dhahran are particularly important. Women 
were first admitted to universities in 1964. 

Besides academic education, great importance is attached 
to industrial, commercial, and agricultural instruction and 
attention is also given to the teaching of the handicapped. 
In 1966-67 the number of industrial schools reached 7, 
embodying 932 students. Progress has also been made in 
the field of evening schools. These have been instituted in 
order to make further education available for those who 
have discontinued their education. During the year 
1966-67 there were 37,698 students in 508 schools as 
compared to 57 schools with 5,270 students in 1957-58. 


LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

Arab Archaeological Society: Mecca. 

British Council, The: P.O.B. 2701, Riyadh; br. in Jeddah 
(P.O.B. 393); Rep. K. S. Ferguson. 

Society of Esaff Alkhairia: Mecca; f. 1946; Pres. H.E. 
Sheikh Muhammad Sarour Ax-Sabban; Hon. Sec. 
Sheikh Ahmed Sibai. 

American Center: King Abdul Aziz St., Jeddah; f. 1964; 
library 4,000 vols. 


LIBRARIES 

Abbas Kattan Library: Mecca; 7,800 vols., 200 MSS. 

Ari? Hikmat Library: Medina; 1,500 vols., 4,500 MSS. 

Dar al Kutub al-Wataniya: Riyadh; run by the Ministry of 
Education; 14,000 vols., 64 MSS. 

Educational Library: General Directorate of Broadcasting, 
Press and Publications, Jeddah. 

institute of Public Administration Library: P.O.B. 205, 
Riyadh; f. 1962; specializes in social science publica- 
tions; 16,000 vols. in Arabic and English; Chief 
Librarian Ibrahim Zaid. 

Library of Afharam: Mecca; 6,000 vols. 

Library of Islamic University: Medina Munawarah; consists 
of a central library and three college libraries (law, 
theology and secondary institute) ; total number of vols. 
30,000. 

Library of University of Riyadh: Riyadh; 65,000 vols., 253 
periodicals; Librarian Mohamed Al-Solai. 

Library of Madrasat Ahl Al Hadith: Mecca. 

Mahmoudia Library: Medina; 4,500 vols., 500 MSS. 

The Saudi Library: Riyadh; 14,800 vols., 200 MSS. 

There are also public libraries at Ahsaa, Dammam, 

Bnraida Onaiza, Shakra, Hawdit and Sidair. 
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SAUDI ARABIA— (Universities 
UNIVERSITIES 

UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH 

RIYADH 
Founded 1937 

Ring Sand inaugurated the new University in November 
*957 

Acting Rector Dr Abdel Azjz al Rho waiter 
Secretary General Abdullah al Wuhaibi 
Director oj Ait 1 nistrat on Abdullah al Qarawi 
Librarta t Dr Has ah Farih d 
Number of faculty members 3^3 
Number of students 3 493 

Publications Bulletin of Science (annual English) 
Bulletin Of Arte (annual Arabic) 

Deans 

Faculty of Arts Dr Kzzat al Nus 
F aculty of Science Dt Rida Oblid 
Faculty of Commerce Hussein al Sayyid 
Faculty of Pharmacy Dr Abdul Cany Hamzah Sulai 
ham 

Faculty of Agriculture Dr Abdallah al Okail 
Faculty of Engineering Dr Talib Obaid 
Faculty of Education Dr Abdel A«z al Fadda 
Faculty of Medicine Dr Husain al Gazairy 


ISLAMIC UNIVERSITY 

MEDINA 
Founded 1961 

Language of Instruction Arabic State control Academic 
year October to June 

Courses in Islamic Studies Arabic Literature Compara 
tive Study of Religions and English 
Chancellor (vacant) 

Vice Chancellor H E Sheikh Abdul Aiz Ben Abdullah 
Ben Baz 

Registrar Professor Mohammad Ben Nasir al \boodi 
Number of teachers 57 
Number of students 1 007 


KING ABDUL AZIZ UNIVERSITY 

P O BOX 1540 JEDDAH 
Telephone 66u 
Founded 1967 

Languages of instruct on Arabic and English Academic 
year September to June 

Chairman of Constituent Commission HJ>I King Faisal 
ibn Abdul Aziz 

Ficc Chairmen H E Hassan ibn Abdullah al Sheikh 
and H E Ahmed Salah Jamjoum 
I ice President Dr Ahmed M, All 
Secretary-General MoHAMED A. Hibshi 
Librarian Dr M Adil Usmani 
Number of teachers 24 full tame 16 part time 
Number of students 440 
Library contains 25 000 vols 300 periodicals 


Institutes of Higher Learning) 

Deans 

Faculty of Economics and Administration Dr Mohamad 
Zobair 

Faculty of Arts Dr AkHadM Au (acting) 

Professor 

AlJasim Dr JLAR Economics 


INSTITUTES OP HIGHER LEARNING 

English Language Center FOB 865 Riyadh formed by 
Ministry of Education m co-operation with U S 
Information Service Dir A J Waddel 

Higher Institute ot Technology Riyadh founded 1962 
with the help of the UN Special Fund to train 
engineers teachers and technicians also to establish a 
technical terminology in Arabic Depts of Civil 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering number of 
students 1 0 00 

Higher Juridical Institute Riyadh f 1963 three year 
course for Sharia College graduates 

Institute ot Public Administration FOB 205 Riyadh 
conducts training courses for government employees 
researches into and offers advice on administrative 
problems 

Jeddah Health Institute Jeddah provides basic medical 
training 

King Abdul Aziz Military Academy Riyadh f *935 
conrses given in modem languages including English 
French and Hebrew science and military subjects 

College tor the Arabic Language Riyadh f 1955 

College ot Islamic Jurisprudence Riyadh f 1950 

University ot Petroleum and Minerals' Dhahran f 1964 
independent college administratively connected to the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Mineral Resources Dean 
Dr BaKR Abdulla Baku Dir of Library Services 
Izzedeen Assaeed Dean of Engineering Dr Ronald 
Scott Dean of Student Affairs Abdulmannan 
Tor j mah 

Madrasat Ahl At Hadith Mecca f 1933 the College pro 
vides instruction in the Hadith Koran Fiqh Tawheed 
and other Islamic religious studies Principal Sheikh 
Muhammad Aedul Razzay Sec Muhammad Omar 
Abddlhadi Treas Ishaq Dehlawi 

Saudi Arabian institute for Higher Education Mecca f 
1962 courses in education engineering English 
mathematics and physics 125 students 

School Ot Applied Arts: Medina f 1935 appro* 300 
students 

Shari’a College ot Islamic Jurisprudence Mecca f 1942 
Islamic jurisprudence and theology Arabic English 
etc 163 students 

Technical Institute Riyadh f 1964 t 000 students 

Schools ot industrial Education Riyadh Jeddah Medina 
and Dammam 

Institutes tor Religious Teaching Riyadh Shaqra 
Buraidah Unaizah and sixteen other cities and towns 
Total number of students approx 5 000 Under the 
supervision of the Deputy Grand. Mufti of Saudi Arabia 
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Spanish North Africa 

SPANISH SAHARA CEUTA AND MELILLA 

J/bi a Spanish enclave on the coast of south western Morocco since i860 was formally handed over to Morocco in June 1969 


SPANISH SAHARA 

A coastal territory south of Morocco 

geography 


The Spanish Sahara consists of an and tract of country, 
some 100 000 square miles in area, which extends from the 
southern boundary of Morocco along the Atlantic coast for 
over 500 miles to the Mauritanian frontier at Cape BlanC 
Inland it reaches 300 mdea into the SaYiaxa to its eastern 
frontier with Mauritania Only about 60 000 people live W 
the territory, most of whom are nomadic pastoralists of 
Moorish or mixed Arab-Berber descent with some negro 
admixture They are divided into a number of tribes and 
depend for their existence on herds of camels, sheep and 
goats which they move seasonally from one pasture to 
another The only towns are the capital, al Aiun and Villa 
Cisneros The latter stands on a narrow peninsula hall 
enclosing the bay of Rio de Oro and its harbour suffers 
from severe silting 

The relief of most of Spanish Sahara is gentle The coast 
is backed by a wide alluvial plain overlain in the south by 
extensive sand dunes aligned from south west to north-east 
and extending inland over 150 miles Behind the coastal 
plain the land nses gradually to a plateau surface diversi- 
fied by sandstone ndges that reach 1,000 feet in height. In 
the north-east, dose to the Mauritanian frontier, isolated 
mountain ranges, such as the Massif de la Guelta. rise to 


over 2 000 feet There are no permanent streams in Spanish 
Sahara and the only considerable valley is that of the 
Segniet el Hamra which crosses the northernmost part of 
the country to reach the coast at al Aiun north of Cape 
Bojador Tbfc whole of Spanish Sahara experiences an 
extreme desert climate Nowhere does mean annual rainfall 
exceed 4 inches and over most of the territory it is less than 
2 inches In 1964 a vast subterranean fresh water lake was 
discovered which is thought to extend some 60 miles 
inland from Villa Cisneros Vegetation is at present 
restricted to scattered desert shrubs and occasional patches 
of coarse grass in most depressions Along the coast 
summer beat is tempered, by air moving inland alter it has 
been cooled over the waters of the cold Canaries current 
which flows from north to south off shore 
Spanish Sahara formerly extended in the north as far as 
the River Draa in southern Morocco but this strip of 
territory was ceded to Morocco in 1958 Morocco, however, 
lays claim to the whole country Thw claim is based on the 
fact that Moroccan rule was effective over the whole area 
m medieval tunes and the claim has been pressed more 
strongly since oil prospecting began in Spanish Sahara and 
subsequently since the phosphate discoveries 


HISTORY 


Cape Bojador on the north west coast of Africa is named 
in a Catalan map of 1375 The Portuguese rounded the 
Cape in 1434 and two years later discovered an inlet which 
became known to them as Rio do Onro i.e in Spanish the 
Rio de Oro The voyage of 1436 would seem to have been 
the first occasion when the Portuguese brought back to 
Europe negro slaves acquired from the Sanhaja Berber* 
Thereafter the Portuguese began to penetrate into the 
interior, establishing a trading post at Wadan not far 
from A tar, in 14B7 Spanish attempts thereafter to colonise 
the coastal area from the Canaries had little success It wss 
not until 1884 that Spain occupied Rio de Oro itself tbe 
site of the future Villa Cisneros, and claimed at the same 
bme a protectorate over the coastal rone from Cap® 
Bojador southward to Cape Blanco An agreement of J une 
1900 between France and Spain marked out the frontier 
between Rio de Oro and Mauritania but the border land* 
m the direction of Morocco remained ill-defined Two 
further conventions of 1904 and 1912 dealt with these 
The southern frontier of Morocco was situated on 
w Ji adl Beyond the Draa southward as far as 
latitude 27’ 40 N the area known as Tarfaya became the 
southern rone of the Spanish Protectorate in Morocco The 
region of Cape Juby was occupied in 1916, La GO era. in the 


extreme south of the Rio de Oro, in 1920, and Stoat a in the 
intenor only in 1934 It was in 1934 that Spain reorganised 
the territories lying beyond the southern zone of her 
Protectorate in Morocco — 1 e the Spanish Sahara The 
region between 27" 40' N and 26° N became known as 
Saguia al Hamra the main centres being the capital 
al Aiun and Smara All the lands south of it constituted 
the Rio de Oro. with its capital at Villa Cisneros 
Between 1934 and 1958 the Spanish Sahara (1 e Saguia 
al Hamra and Rfo de Oro) formed one centralised adminis- 
tration with Tarfaya and Ifni under a military Governor 
located at Sidi Ifni, the capital of the Ifni enclave Three 
delegates represented the Governor in the southern terri- 
tories and local administration was in the hands of military 
officials called mterventores" On January 14th 1958 it 
was announced at Madrid that these territories would be 
formed into two provinces Ifni and the Spanish Sahara 
No mention, was made of the Tarfaya region The two 
provinces now came under the control of the Director- 
General of African Provinces at Madrid Command over all 
the troops in Ifru and the Spanish Sahara was entrusted to 
the Captain-General of the Canaries but each province had 
its own Governor General with headquarters at Sidi Ifni 
and at al Amu 



SPANISH NORTH AFRICA— SPANISH SAHARA 


Morocco, which became independent in March 1956, laid 
claim thereafter to all the Spanish possessions in North- 
West Africa and also to the Islamic Republic of Mauritania. 
The existence in the western Sahara of Moroccan irregular 
forces soon gave rise to serious trouble. These irregular 
bands, which attacked Ifni in November-December 1957, 
made raids into Tarfaya, Saguia al-Hamra and Rio de 
Oro and also into the northern areas of Mauritania, finding 
some support amongst such nomads as the Riqaibat, the 
most powerful of the tribes in the western Sahara. Actions 
of some considerable size had to be fought near Villa 
Cisneros on January 3rd and near al-Aiun on January 
I2th-i3th, 1958. A joint Franco-Spanish campaign was 
waged against the irregulars in February. A French column 
from Fort Trinquet in Mauritania and Spanish forces from 
Villa Bens, the capital of Tarfaya, and from al-Aiun con- 
verged on Smara in Saguia al-Hamra. Further south 
French troops from Fort Gourcaud in Mauritania and 
Spanish forces from Villa Cisneros drove the irregulars out 
of Rio de Oro. Operations which the French undertook 
from Fort Trinquet and from Tindouf in Algeria pacified 
the northern borders of Mauritania. By the beginning of 
March 1958 the western Sahara had been restored to order. 

Spain, in April 1956, had renounced the northern zone 
of the Protectorate in Morocco assigned to her under the 
terms of the French-Spanish convention of 1912. And in 
April 1958, after discussions held at Cintra in Portugal, 
Spain relinquished to Morocco the southern zone of her 
Protectorate (also assigned to her in 1912), i.e. the region 
of Tarfaya. Morocco, since that time, has continued to 
assert her claim to the territories still under Spanish 
control in North-West Africa. For instance King Hassan II, 
during a visit in February 1965 to the province of Agadir 
in the south of Morocco, met representatives of the tribes 
located in Rio de Oro, who, it was said, then re-affirmed 
their allegiance to Morocco. At the United Nations in 
December 1965 the Moroccan delegate expressed the hope 
that the Moroccan claim to the Spanish Sahara and to 
Ifni might be settled through amicable negotiation. On 
December 16th, 1965, the United Nations adopted a 
resolution calling on Spain to liberate the Spanish Sahara 
and Ifni, and to enter into negotiations which would 
decide their future. The situation was rendered more 
complex by the fact that Mauritania had in October 1964 
informed the U.N. Special Committee on Colonization of 
its desire to initiate direct discussions with Spain over the 
territories constituting the Spanish Sahara — a demand 


which the Ambassador of Mauritania at Washington 
reiterated in February 1966. A further complication was 
discernible inside Morocco itself, where some of the 
political organizations, above all the right-wing Istiqlal, 
had long maintained that Mauritania itself was an integral 
part of Morocco. Indeed, the Istiqlal, during the troubles 
of February 1966 in Mauritania, urged the government of 
Morocco to intervene on behalf of the Muslims in what it 
described as "our usurped province”. 

In September 1967 the Foreign Minister of Morocco went 
to Madrid in order to discuss the future of the Spanish 
territories in North Africa. The following December, the 
United Nations passed a new resolution urging Spain to 
organize, in consultation with Morocco and Mauritania and 
under UN auspices, a referendum which would allow the 
people of Spanish Sahara to determine its future. The 
Spanish Government accepted the principle of self- 
determination, but a fundamental difference in approach 
to the problem became apparent at the meetings in May 
and June 1970 at Nouakchott and Rabat between the 
Spanish Foreign Minister and Moroccan leaders. Positions 
hardened later in the same month after riots at al-Aiun 
were quelled with loss of life. Accusations of interference 
and oppression were made by both sides and in July Spain 
held military exercises along the Spanish Sahara coast. 
On a visit to the area the Spanish Minister of Housing 
declared that Spain would never abandon the people of 
Spanish Sahara. On the other side the leaders of Mauri- 
tania, Morocco and Algeria met at Nouadhibou and pledged 
themselves to co-operate in the decolonization of Spanish 
Sahara. 

In December 1970 the UN Committee on Trusteeship 
again called for a referendum in the territory, while in 
Algeria an organization working for Spanish Saharan 
liberation, ‘‘Nidam", claimed responsibility’ for the June 
riots at al-Aiun. However, diplomatic relations have been 
maintained at a high level between the most interested 
parties. In January’ and March 1971 the Moroccan and 
Spanish Foreign Ministers exchanged visits and in March 
the Mauritanian Foreign Minister visited Madrid. On each 
occasion great stress was laid on the importance of con- 
sultation in the settlement of all outstanding problems, 
and while agreement was not reached on the Spanish 
Sahara question, the issue appears to have been defused, 
as can be seen from agreements in other spheres of mutual 
interest. 


ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 


Spanish Sahara is to a major extent a military’ 
territory, and policing operations by the forces stationed 
there account for a quarter of the province’s budgetary’ 
expenditure. In 1961 the province received a considerable 
boost from petroleum exploration when the expenditure 
of the prospecting companies helped to offset the costs of 
maintaining the province. However, hopes of valuable 
petroleum finds have been disappointed and the main new 
element in the economic life of the area is the introduction 
of phosphate mining. There is also tourism, though this is 
at the moment on a very' reduced scale — visitors numbered 
only some 14,815 in 1969. 

In the Sahara the land is too poor and the population 
too small to generate any’ economic wealth. By’ 1970 the 
European population was estimated at 25,000 (the 
majority being Spanish soldiers), while the number of the 
indigenous population, most of whom have a nomadic way 
of life, was put at 50,000, though many more nomads enter 
the terril ory during the rainy season. The northern part of 


the province parallel to the River Draa on the northern 
boundary’ is fairly mountainous, but none of the rivers 
is of any permanence; most of the territory’ is desert. 
Settled agriculture is consequently slight; small quantities 
of barley’ and maize are grown, but most of the population 
is engaged in animal husbandry’. In 1969 there were 
58,247 camels, 145,40s goats and 18,426 sheep. Live camels 
and animal skins are sometimes exported to the Canary’ 
Islands. From Cabo Bojador down to La Gilera, lobsters 
and other fish are caught by the Canaries fleet and some- 
times by the Huelva fleet and by’ members of the Imera- 
guen tribe. The tonnage landed fluctuates from year to 
year, but is usually’ 4,000 to 5,000 tons. At La Giiera, the 
centre of this activity, there are two fish-processing plants. 
This is virtually’ the only industrial activity except for 
local crafts and a U.S. -financed desalting plant producing 
flavoured mineral water for local consumption. The pro- 
duction of electricity was 5,118 thousand kWh. in 1969. 
Communications in the Sahara arc limited to 6,300 km. of 
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poor-quality roads and a number of small airports served 
by the Spanish mil ne Iberia In 1969 there -were a 759 cars 
250 commercial vehicles and 3 tractors 

la 1961 the restrictions on foreign capital investment were 
modified and the Saharan province experienced a brief 
boom as a result of the lure of mineral wealth Nine U S 
and three Spanish firms took up concessions for petroleum 
prospecting However by the end of 1963 nearly all of 
the companies ran down operations and the Only ones to 
remain were Gulf Oil (allied with the Spanish CEPSA) 
Texaco of Spain Inc and the State-controlled INI By 
1964 60 per cent of the area of the concessions had been 
investigated at an approximate cost of 5 ooo million 
pesetas with no favourable results The discovery of oil in 
mainland Spain probably precludes any revival of interest 
in the Spanish Sahara for some tune to come Oil companies 
were thought to be holding on to the concessions there 
only to put themselves m a better position to compete for 
coneess ons in mainland Spain The only mineral sources 
proved so far are iron situated in the north of the province 
(the INI who earned out the survey claimed that the 
deposits are considerable and of 65 per cent iron content) 
and phosphates commercially workable deposits of which 
were found in 1963 

The phosphate deposits are now known to be amongst 
the richest m the world In March 1967 the development 
contract was awarded to a consortium led by the Inter 
national Minerals and Chemical Corporation of America 
(with a 25 per cent interest) French and German interests 
took 20 per cent and the Spanish Government the re- 
maining 55 pet cent However early in 1968 the American 
Interests withdrew from the project mainly because Spain 
ins sted on sending the phosphates to a new factory in 
Spain itself The Spanish state controlled company 
Empresa Nac onal Minera del Sahara S A (ENMINSA) is 
now in complete control of the venture and has signed up 
several subcontractors from other European countries to 
construct the vanous facilities required with financial 
guarantees provided by the Spanish Government Desert 
roads have been cut and Spam has built a village for 500 
workers at Bu Craa A conveyor belt will be built to carry 
ore to the sea and production is scheduled to start in 1972 
at the rate of 3 million tons per annum 

It was announced from al Aiun m May ig6fi that a 
commission was to be formed which would prepare a plan 
for the social and economic development of the Spanish 
Sahara The opening up of the phosphate mines at Bu Craa 
near the Moroccan border will no doubt increase the desire 
of both Morocco and Mauritania to annexe the Spanish 
Sahara Morocco is herself an important producer of 
phosphates and she might expect to suffer commercially 
from this development 

A potential source of income which has been exploited 
only on a very small scale as yet, is the tounst trade In 
1969 there were 14 815 Visitors to the country and these 
mostly came on day excursions from the Canary Islands, 
for the country has little hotel accommodation to offer 
Probably the most important economic breakthrough of 
recent years was the discovery in 1964 of a vast sub- 
terranean lake of fresh water thought to extend some 
Co miles I nl an d from Villa Cisneros Rationally tapped 
tins water opens up a number of development possibilities 
The fading prospects of oQ may encourage attention to the 
joint development of water and agriculture 


STATISTICS 

Area 266 000 square km- (approx ) (Rio de Oro 184 000 
sq km Seloa el Hamra 82 000 sq km.) 

Population (1967 census) non Europeans 46 558 Euro- 
peans 10 184 (also 15 000 Spanish soldiers) al Amu 
16 319 (capital) Villa Cisneros 5454 about 50000 
nomad3 enter Spanish Sahara during the rainy season. 

Agriculture (1969) 650 palm trees 

Livestock (1959) 58 247 camels 145 408 goats 18 426 
sheep 

Fishing (1969) Weight 4 271 tons 

Industry (1969) Production of electric energy 5 Ji8 000 
KWh. 

Budget (1969) Expenditure 250 million pesetas The 
territory receives substantial aid from Spam 

Development The territory s extensive phosphate deposits 
are being developed by Spain 540 million pesetas a year 
are to be spent on building schools and digging wells and 
on other development projects 

External Trade (1969) Imports ( 000 pesetas) 387 410 
(Foodstuffs 71 327 Manufactures 316 083 Exports are 
negligible 

Transport Roads (1969) 3 457 vehicles Stopping (1969) 
Passengers disembarked 11 229 freight entered 108 423 
tons Cm! Aviation (ig 6 g) Passengers entered 47 064 
Passengers leaving 47 821 Freight (metnc tons) 
unloaded 13 999 loaded 16 077 

Tourism (1969) 14 815 tourists 

Education (J9&9) 74 Primary Schools 15° teachers 2 649 
pupils 776 students in secondary education 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Spanish Sahara was recognized as a Province in 1958 
It is divided into two regions Seloa cl Hamra (82 000 sq 
km ) and Rio de Oro (184 000 sq km) A General Assembly 
(Pres Seila Uld Abeida) and a Cabildo {local council) are 
the main representat ve bodies of the province The pro- 
vince is represented in the Spanish Cortes by 3 procurftdores 
Governor General Gen Fernando de Santiago 
Director General for Promotion of the Sahara D Eduardo 
Junco Mendoza. 


Religion Muslim Europeans are nearly all Catholics 
Mining Phosphate deposits at Bucraa estimated at 1 700 
million tons will be exploited by Empresa Nacioual 
Minera del Sahara SA (ENMINSA) a state-controlled 
company 

Radio Radio Sahara Apt 7 al Aiun government station 
Dir J Sakonzed Diax 

Radio Villa Cisneros Apt 60 Villa Cisneros govern 
ment station Dir E Ponce Ramos 
Transport Airfields at Villa Cisneros (the chief seaport) La 
Ghera and al Aiun with passenger services to Madrid 
and las Palmas operated by Ibena A 3500 metre 
loading pier is under construction at al Aiun to handle 
up to 2 000 tons an hour of phosphates from 1972 
onwards A 60-mile conveyor will bnng the phosphate 
ores from the mines at Bucraa 
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CEUTA AND MELILLA 

GEOGRAPHY 


CEUTA 

The ancient port and walled city of Ceuta is situated on 
a rocky promontory in north-western Morocco overlooking 
the Strait of Gibraltar. It was retained by Spain as a 
“plaza de soberania” when Morocco became independent 
in 1956 and is administered as part of Cadiz Province. The 
Portuguese first established a fort at Ceuta in 1415 and it 
was ceded to Spain by Portugal in 1668. It developed as a 
military and administrative centre for the former Spanish 
Protectorate in Morocco and now functions as a bunkering 
and fishing port. In 1965 its population was 76,098. 


MELILLA 

Melilla is situated on a small peninsula jutting out into 
the Mediterranean in north-eastern Morocco. It was 
retained by Spain as a “plaza de soberania” when Morocco 
became independent in 1956 and is administered from 
Malaga. It was annexed by Spain in 1471 and served as a 
military stronghold up to the present. In 1965 it had a 
population of 80,758 and it is an active port which exports 
over 1 million tons of iron ore annually from mines inland 
at Kelata, Morocco. 


peR(5n de VELEZ, pen6n de alhucemas 
AND GHAFARINAS 

These three rocky islets, situated respectively just west 
and east of Alhucemas and east of Melilla off the north 
coast of Morocco, are governed as integral parts of Spain. 


HISTORY 


Ceuta, Melilla and the island dependencies a: "mown as 
the Plazas de Soberania — i.e. presidios, or fc fied en- 
claves, over which Spain has full sovereign rights. Children 
born in these dependencies, whether Christian or Muslim, 
are Spanish citizens and subjects. Both Ceuta and Melilla 
have municipal councils ( ayuntamientos ). Since Morocco 
became independent in 1956, supreme civil power in the 
presidios has rested in the hands of the Governor-General 
of the Plazas de Sobrania, who is himself responsible to the 
Directorate-General of African Possessions. In respect of 
ecclesiastical and judicial affairs Ceuta is integrated with 
the province of Cddiz, and Melilla with the province of 
M&laga in Spain. 

Morocco, since 1956, has laid claim on a number of 
occasions to the Spanish possessions in North-West Africa. 
Spain, indeed, renounced in April 1956 the protectorate in 
northern Morocco which had been assigned to her under 
the terms of the Franco-Spanish convention of November 
1912. No mention was made, however, of Melilla. Two 
years later, in April 1958, after discussions held at Cintra 
in Portugal, Spain handed over the protectorate in southern 
Morocco (sometimes known as Tarfaya) which had also 
been allotted to her in 1912. Recent events have made it 
clear that Spain would be most reluctant to cede Ceuta and 
Melilla — towns which she has now held for some centuries 
and which are largely Spanish in population and character. 
The Moroccan government has drawn a parallel with the 
situation in Gibraltar and pointed to the apparent in- 
consistency in the policies of the Spanish government. 
However, Moroccan attention is now focused on the much 
more important Saharan territory ruled by Spain. 

CEUTA 

Ceuta is situated on the African shore opposite Gibraltar, 
the Straits being here about 16 miles wide. The Portuguese 
took Ceuta in 1415. On the union of the crowns of Spain 
and Portugal in 1580 Ceuta passed under Spanish rule and 
in 1649, when Portugal was separated from Spain, asked 


to remain under Spanish control. During the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Ceuta had to endure 
a number of sieges at the hands of the Muslims. Ahmad 
Gailan, a chieftain in northern Morocco, blockaded the 
town in 1648-55. The Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Ismail 
(1672-1727), attacked Ceuta in 1674, 1680 and 1694, after 
which he maintained a blockade against the town until 
1720. Ahmad Ali al-Rifi, a chieftain from northern Morocco, 
made yet another unsuccessful assault in 1732. A pact of 
friendship and commerce was negotiated between Spain 
and Morocco at Aranjuez in 1780, a peaceful agreement 
following in the next year over the boundaries of the Ceuta 
enclave. There was in 1844-45 a sharp dispute once more 
about the precise limits of Ceuta. Further disagreement in 
1859 led to the war of i860. Spanish forces, after an engage- 
ment at Los Castillejos, seized Tetu&n from Morocco. After 
another battle at Wadi Ras in March i860 the conflict 
came to an end. A settlement was now made which en- 
larged the enclave of Ceuta and obliged Morocco to hand 
over to Spain 100 million pesetas as war indemnities. In 
1874 the town became the seat of the Capitania General de 
Africa. 

MELILLA 

Spain secured control of Melilla in 1496, the town being 
infeudated thereafter to the ducal house of Medina Sidonia, 
which was empowered to appoint the governor and 
esneschal with the approval of the Spanish Crown. The 
Riff tribesmen attacked Melilla in 1562-64. Later still, the 
Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Ismail (1672-1727) assaulted the 
town in 1687, 1696 and 1697. Sultan Muhammad b. 
Abdallah (1757-90) besieged Melilla in 1771 and 1774- An 
agreement concluded between Spain and Morocco in 1780 
at Aranjuez led, however, in the following year to a 
peaceful delimitation of the Melilla enclave. There was a 
brief period of tension in 1844 and then, in 1861, under the 
terms of an agreement signed at Madrid, after the Spanisb- 
Moroccan campaign of i860, Melilla received an extension 
of its boundaries. Trouble with the Riff tribesmen gave 
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rise in 1893-94 to the so-called 'War of Melilia which 
ended with a settlement negotiated at Marrakesh It was 
not until 1909 that Spanish forces after a hard campaign 
occupied the mountainous hinterland of Mellila between 
-the Wadi Kert and the Wadi Muluya — a region in which 
some ten miles behind MelUla are situated the neb iron 
mines of Beni Bu Ifrar In July 1921 the RiStnbes under 
the command of Abd al Knm defeated a Spa n is h force 
sear Annul and threatened Melilia itself Only in 1926 
with the final defeat of the Riff rebellion was Spanish 
control restored over the Mehlla region Mehlla was the 
first Spanish town to rise against the Government of the 


Popular Front on July 17th 1936 at the beginning of the 
Spanish Civil War Since 1939 both towns have been ruled 
as integral parts of Spain. 

OTHER POSSESSIONS 

The C ha farm as Islands lying about 2} miles 0$ the 
Cabo de Ago a came under Spanish control in 1847 Fefion 
de Alhucemas is situated some three-quarters of a mile 
from tho coast opposite Ajdir It was occupied in 1673 
Pefion de Viler de la Gomera about 50 miles farther west 
came under Spanish rule in 1508 was then lost not long 
afterwards and reoccupied in 1564 


ECONOMICS 

CEUTA AND MELILIA 


Ceuta and Mehlla both free ports are in fact of httle 
economic importance while the other possessions with a 
population of 530 mostly fishermen are of negligible 
significance The basic reason for Spanish retention of these 
areas is their overwhelmingly Spanish population For 
instance in the Mehlla census of 1960 of a total population 
of 79 056 only 6 300 Muslims and 3 100 Jews were recorded. 
The 80000 population of Ceuta is similarly composed 
Ceuta s population is reported to have fallen by over 5 000 
m the 1964-69 period owing to the lack of economic 
opportunities in the town The hinterland of the two 
cities is small the total exteat of Ceuta is 19 square 
kilometres and of Mehlla 12 square kilometres. Accordingly 
most of the population s food needs have to be imported 
with the exception of fish which is obtained locally 
Sardines and anchovies are the most important items 
in an annual catch of about 16 000 tons Ceuta is the 
stronger in terms of fish processing and in a census 
taken in 1955 eight firms produced 1 419 tons of tinned 
fish in Mehlla the production figure for tho same year 
was 709 tons The fishing fleet here number* 70 boats 
landing an average of 9 000 tons a year A large proportion 
of the tinned fish is sold outside Spain. More important to 
the economies of the cities is the port activity most of 
their exports take the form of fuel supplied — at very 


competitive rates — to ships Most of tho petroleum fuels 
come from the Spanish refinery in Tenerife Ceuta a port 
is the busiest visited by 9 234 vessels in 1969 but apart 
from the femes from Milaga in Spain Mehlla s port is 
not so frequented and its exports are correspondingly 
low — 3 6 million pesetas in 1962 But it figures importantly 
as an export point for the iron ore mined in the Tjixan 
mines of the Moroccan Rif Ceuta on the Other hand was 
able to show exports of 73 million pesetas in the same 
year Ceuta exports wood cork foodstuffs and beverages 
Imports — largely of fuels— were 94 million pesetas to 
Ceuta and 16 million to Melilia in 1962 Industry 2S 
limited to meeting some of the everyday needs of the 
cities In both cities less than two per cent of the working 
population are employed in agriculture Most of the Indus 
try is located in the port area. Tho total labour force in 
Ceuta in 1962 numbered 13 080 (construction * 083 
textiles 1 276 fishing 1 384 and commerce 1 768) 
Unemployment in both towns is about 600-700 Business 
and port activity are sufficiently high to permit the 
municipalities budgets which by Spanish standard® are 
high in relation to the numbers of population in 1964 
these were 70 million pesetas for Ccata and 90 roillmn 
pesetas for Mehlla 


STATISTICS 


CEUTA 

Area 19 square km. 

Population (1963) 76098 

External Trade Ceuta is a duty free port. Trade is chiefly 
Tiath Spam the Balearic and Canary Islands and 
Melilia 

Transport Much of the traffic between Spam and Morocco 
passes through Ceuta there are ferry services to 
Algecnas Spain 

Education (1970) Primary 205 schools 6750 pupils 
secondary 2 206 pupils 


Government A Mayor administers the town and he i s ai s0 
a member (under the title Procurador) of the Spanish 
Parliament in Madrid 

Procurador Seratino Becerra 

Religion Most Africans are Muslims Europeans are nearly 
all Catholics there are a fe v Jews 3 

Radio Radio Ceuta Alf.m 20 Ceata commercial Owned 
by Sociedad Espafiola de Radiodifustfin 
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MELILLA 


Area: X2.3 square km. 

Population (1965) : 80,758 (70,000 Spanish, 7,600 Africans, 
1,900 Jews); 1969 estimate: 100,000. 

External Trade: Melilla is a duty-free port. Most imports 
are from Spain but over 90 per cent of exports go to 
non-Spanish territories. Chief exports: fish and iron ore 
from Moroccan mines. 


Transport: There is a daily ferry service to Malaga and 
a weekly service to Almerfa. Melilla airport is served by 
a daily service to Malaga, operated by Iberia. 

Education (1970): Primary: 196 schools, 6,174 pupils; 
Secondary: 2,675 pupils. 

Government: A Mayor administers the town. 

Radio: Radio Melilla, O’Donell 26, Melilla; commercial; 
owned by Sociedad Espaiiola de Radiodifusidn. 


OTHER POSSESSIONS 


Pefidn de Velez de la Gomera and Villa Sanjurjo on the 
Mediterranean coast between Ceuta and Melilla — and the 
Chafarinas Islands lying east of Melilla near the Algerian 


border. Peiidn de Velez de la Gomera and Villa Sanjurjo 
are small towns. The Chafarinas Islands have no permanent 
inhabitants. 
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The Sudan 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


THE NILE 

The Democratic Republic of Sudan is the largest 
state m Africa (2 500 oao sq kra ) stretching across 
nearly 18“ of latitude and from sub-equatorial forest 
to some of the driest desert w the world These vast 
Spaces of contrasting terrain are, however, linked by 
the unifying Nile Any account of Sudan should per- 
haps start with the m er, so vital is it to the republic 
The Nile enters Sudan from Uganda m the south and 
the "Bahr el Jebel*' is fed by a number of streams 
draining the south west of the country Some miles 
north of Mongalla, the river enters the Sudd region 
where seasonal swamp3 cover a large part of the area 
The White Nile drams the Sudd region northward, 
though half of the flow is lost by irrigation m the Sudd 
The Blue Nile drams a large part of the Ethiopian 
Highlands and joins the White Nile at Khartoum 
The two rivers are very different In August the Blue 
Nile is in flood and rising seven metres above its low 
level, makes up nearly 90 per cent of the total dis- 
charge at Khartoum (7,000 cu m per sec ) At low 
water the more regularly flowing White Nile provides 
63 per cent of the discharge and the Blue Nile is 
reduced to a mere 80 cu m per second North of 
Khartoum the Nile Is the focus of most agricultural 
activity and pump irrigation along its banks provides 
a green strip through the desert to Wadi Haifa and 
Lake Nasser The Atbara, which is the only tributary 
north of Khartoum flows for about six months of the 
year and then dnes up into series of pools 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Away from the Nile Sudan 13 mainly a plainland 
and plateau country, although there are a number of 
important mountain ranges such as the Imatong and 
the Nuba Mountains (twang to over 1,500 ta ) m the 
south, Jebel Marra a largely extinct volcano (over 
3 500 m ) in the west and the Red Sea HOI ranges 
(over 2 000 m ) in the north-east Elsewhere the plain- 
lands, diversified in places by smaller hill ranges slope 
gently to the north and towards the Nile 


CLIMATE 

Sudan has a range of tropical continental climates 
with a marked climatic gradient from south to north 
and from the Ethiopian plateau north westwards In 
the south the rainy season lasts up to eight months, 
producing over 1,000 mm of precipitation, while at 
Atbara, north of Khartoum, there is a one-month 
rainy season m August and only 50 mm of rainfall 
In the north high summer temperatures are common, 
mean daily maxima reaching about io 4°F in Khar- 


toum in May and June, though there is usually a 
marked diurnal range (about 68 °F ) In the south 
temperatures are lower (average daily maxima 86°F ), 
the hottest months being February and March 

VEGETATION AND SOILS 

Vegetation types are related to the climatic gradient 
Tropical rain forest is found only in the uplands of the 
extreme south, and the south-east is dominated by a 
wooded grassland complex, which merges northwards 
in Kordofan Darfur and Blue Nile Provinces to a 
' low woodland savannah”, dominated by acacia and 
with large areas of short grassland Northward is a 
gradation through semi-desert to desert. The pattern 
is broken in the south by the large swamp grasslands 
of the Sudd area 

In the south-east areas from east of Khartoum to 
Juba alkaline clay soils dominate, and the south- 
western part of the country has red latosols, but else- 
w here soils are predominantly sandy with pockets and 
strips of finer materials along the water courses 

POPULATION 

The population of Sudan, projected from the X955 
census, is now about 15 000 000 and appears to be 
increasing rapidly The total is small in relation to the 
sue of the country, but there 13 a very uneven dis- 
tribution, with over 50 per cent of the people con- 
centrated in 15 per cent of the total national area 
High densities occur along the Nile and around 
Khartoum, but parts of Kordofan near the railway 
line, the Nuba mountains and parts of Bahr el Ghazal 
and Darfur have average densities of 15 per sq km 
with much higher local concentrations The people of 
northern Sudan are of mixed Arabic and African origin 
and traditionally are nomadic or semi nomadic, in, the 
south Nilotic peoples predominate, the Nuer, the 
Drnka and the ShiUnk being the most important. 

The major towns arc the provincial centres, with 
the three towns of Khartoum Omdurman and 
Khartoum North forming by far the largest urban 
centre The Khartoum urban complex, with a popula- 
tion of about 350,000, is the main industrial, commer- 
cial, communication and administrative centre, and 
handles 90 per cent of the external trade Of the other 
towns Atbara the centre of the railway industry. Wad 
Medarn, first town of the Gezira, El Obeid and Juba, 
are the most important Sudan has a well-developed 
railway system which now provides good links with 
the most populated parts of the country The road 
system is poorly developed, and outside the mam 
towns well maintained roads are rare, except in the 
extreme south 

LB 
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THE SUDAN— (History) 


HISTORY 


The geographic position of the Sudan, between the 
Mediterranean-Middle Eastern world on the one hand 
and Central Africa on the other, lias played an impor- 
tant part in determining the character and politics of 
the country since Biblical times at least. In almost 
all the contacts between the Sudan and the outside 
world Egypt has been the most important link, and, 
especially since the rise of Islam, the dominant one. 
Thus the Pharaohs, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Homans, the Arabs, the Turks and the British, all 
those who governed or conquered Egypt in the past, 
have in turn found it either necessary or desirable to 
extend their influence, if not their power, beyond the 
traditional boundaries of Egypt (between the first and 
second cataracts) into the lands which now constitute 
the Hopublic of Sudan. Conversely, the inhabitants of 
those lands, or at any rate those of them who lived in 
the northern parts of the country, have always had 
to choose between three alternative policies: domina- 
tion by Egypt; independence from their neighbours; 
or conquest of Egypt; at one time or another each of 
these possibilities was actually realized. At no time, 
however, could either of the two countries ignore the 
other — a fact which, with modern Egyptian national- 
ists, became the justification for making the Unity of 
the Nile Valley for many years the raison d'etre of 
Egyptian foreign policy, 

ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 

From the time of Tuthmosis I (i 530-1520 b.c.) until 
the eighth century' b.c. northern Cush (as the area as 
far as the Gezira was called in ancient times) was, for 
the most part, under the effective control of the 
Pharaohs. And even after the political supremacy of 
the Pliaraohs had been completely shaken off the 
Cushites continued to be so thoroughly Egyptianized 
that, at times, they regarded themselves as the 
champions of true Egyptian culture. 

The political mastery' of the Pharaohs in Cush 
gradually diminished from the tenth century' onwards, 
and by' 725 b.c. the balance of power was finally 
turned by a series of competent Cushite leaders who 
established themselves as the twenty-fifth Pharaonic 
dynasty. The most renowned Pharaoh of this Cushite 
dynasty was Tirhaka (688-663 B - c -) under whose 
leadership the empire extended from Cush to Sy'ria and 
whose wars in Syria and Judea arc recorded in the 
Bible. Tirhaka’s empire, however, did not last long; a 
number of setbacks led to his final defeat by' the 
Assyrians in 666 b.c. The kingdom of Cush survived 
for a thousand years, during which it expanded to 
the south, the capital being transferred from Napata, 
near the fourth cataract, to Meroe, near Kaboshiya, 
about 100 miles north of Khartoum. But under the 
pressure Of Nubian migrants from the south-west and 
the new power of Axum in the east, the Meroitic 
kingdom declined and there was little of its former 
glory' left when the first Christian king of Axum raided 
the Nile valley' in a.i>. 350. 


From this cataclysm emerged three Nuba kingdoms 
into which Cliristianity' was introduced from Egypt 
under the patronage of the Empress Theodora early 
in the sixth century' a.d. 

By' a.d. 639, when the Arab Muslims invaded Egypt, 
two Christian Nuba kingdoms occupied approxi- 
mately the territory' formerly' covered by' the Meroitic 
realm. With the more northerly of these the Arab 
invaders made a treaty' which subsisted for six hundred 
ymars. There was little Arab penetration into the Nuba 
country' and the Sudan as a whole until the rise in 
Egypt of the Bahri Mamluk Sultans about a.d. 1250. 
These both encouraged southern emigration by' the 
Bedouin and interfered in the politics of the northern 
Nuba Kingdom, which eventually' disintegrated 
through Arab infiltration and intermarriage. The 
more southerly' kingdom survived until a.d. 1504, 
when it was overthrown by the invasion of Negroid 
newcomers from the south called the Funj, who also 
defeated the infiltrating Arabs. 

The Islamic Sultanate of The Funj, otherwise known 
as "the Black Sultanate”, was, in effect, a confedera- 
tion of smaller Sultanates or tribal chieftainships, 
each ruled by a "mek”, or prince, who owed allegiance 
to the Sultan at Sennar, the new capital city on the 
Blue Nile, about 170 miles south of Khartoum. The 
authority' of the Sultan at Sennar was recognized 
throughout the former lands of Cush and Nubia, 
including the Gezira, but w r as contested in Kordofan 
by the dynasty of Sultan Suleiman Solong, which 
established itself in Darfur in 1596. Largely' as a 
result of internecine warfare and wars with the Furs 
in the west and the Abyssinians in the east the 
energies of the Funj were sapped and, by the nine- 
teenth century, when Muhammad Ali Pasha of Egypt 
challenged them, their Sultanate was already in 
decline. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Muhammad Ali had two main objectives in the 
Sudan: gold and slaves, both of which he needed in 
order to build an Egyptian-Arab empire independent 
of that of the Sultan in Istanbul. His ambitions in this 
respect were frustrated by' the European powers and 
his dreams about gold were proved to be false. But 
Muhammad Ali did succeed in establishing an empire 
in the Nile Valley' which lasted from 1821, when the 
last of tlie kings of Sennar surrendered, until 1885 
when Khartoum fell to the Mahdi. Kordofan and 
Darfur were subsequently' added to Sennar and, under 
his successors, principally Khedive Ismail, the 
boundaries of the empire were extended to the Great 
Lakes, and by 1877 the Somali coast as far as Has 
Hofun was also recognized as Egyptian territory 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan. 

Within this vast but loosely' organized empire the 
Sudan was, at first, viewed as a province of Egypt but 
its administration, centred on the new capital of 
Khartoum, was afterwards decentralized and put 
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under a Hakimdar (or Governor General) to whom 
provincial governors were responsible And the 
provinces were likewise divided into smaller units 
which tended to follow the traditional tribal and 
territorial boundaries of the Funj period The per 
sonnel of the new regime was a mixture of Circassian 
Turkish European and Armenian officers of the 
Ottoman Egyptian army who were assisted especially 
at the lower levels by Sudanese sheikhs and tnbal 
leaders 

Like its counterparts m other parts of the later 
Ottoman empire the Sudan administration was cor 
nipt and far from efficient Its difficulties arising from 
the general malaise of the declining empire were 
further accentuated on the one hand by frequent and 
arbitrary interference from Cairo and on the other 
bv the policy of rapid but poorly organized expansion 
\ hich was followed by Muhammad Ah s successors 
especially Khedive Ismail Ismail furthermore was 
determined to abolish slavery m his own lifetime 
Slavery had been part of the social system throughout 
the Nile Valley including the southern Sudan But 
trading rights in the newly opened south had been 
sold to armed ad\ enturers and searching for slaves 
was earned to extremes which were in many cases 
reminiscent of the barbarities of the tnangular slave 
trade Ismail hoped to mitigate these evils by ad 
mumtratne means and through the agency of 
European expatnates such as Sir Samuel Baker and 
General Charles Gordon But the violent methods used 
bv these men in order to abolish the sla\e trade 
alienated large sections of the population caused 
considerable social and economic dislocation and to 
that extent weakened the government s control over 
the country and played into the hands of the Sudanese 
rekgious rebel Muhammad Ahmed Abdulla In March 
1881 Abdulla declared that he was the Mahdx and 
called upon the people to rally w ith him against the 
Turks and for the reformation of Islam This was not 
at fust taken seriously by tbe government The 
Mahdi on the other hand showed remarkable skill in 
manoeuvre and organization and under his able 
leadership the apparently minor rebellion was rapid l j 
transferred into a nation wide jihad which by 
January* JSSo resulted m the fall cl Khartoum Thus 
began a new chapter in the history of the country 
during which the Sudan was governed by Sudanese 
first under the Mahdi and after his death in June 
i88 0 by the Khalifa Abdullahi whose rule lasted for 
more than thirteen years 

Tu the meantime Britain had occupied Egypt and 
assumed effective but indirect control of its govern 
ment This in 1883 the Government of the Khedive 
acting on what was officially described as tbe advice 
of the British Government concluded that it could 
not hold the Sudan against the Mahdists and therefore 
decided to evacuate the country and concentrate 
instead on the development of Egypt s own resources 
It was m order to execute this policy that Gordon was 
sent to Khartoum where he was killed when the town 
left to the Mahdi The Egyptian nationalists greatly 
resented this policy of evacuation which they felt was 
dictated by British not Egyptian interests 


Ten years later Britain in order to safeguard its 
own position in Egypt and to ward off the Italians 
the Belgians and most importantly the French — all 
engaged in the general scramble for Africa including 
the Upper Nile — decided that the Sudan also should 
be brought under its effective control But since 
conquest would have brought Britain in direct conflict 
with the French and the other European powers in 
Central Africa the British Government decided that 
the conquest should be done m the name of the 
Khedive and Egypt who it was contended were now 
in a position to reaffirm their control over what was 
described as Egyptian territory which had been 
temporarily disrupted, by the Mahdist rebellion The 
reconquest as it was called was as unpopular with 
the Egyptian nationalists as the policy of evacuation 
had been ten years previously — and for the same 
reasons Opposition notwithstanding the reconquest 
was executed by combined Egyptian and British 
forces under the general command of General Herbert 
Kitchener It took three years from 1896 to 1898 
when on September 2nd the last of the Mahdist 
forces were destroyed at the battle of Omdurman 

THE CONDOMINIUM 

The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1899 laid the 
foundations of the new regime in the Sudan The 
important but thorny question of sovereignty over 
the country was however deliberately left out of the 
Agreement For from Britain s point of view the 
acceptance as binding law of the theory that the new 
regime was a restoration of the Ottoman — Egyptian 
regime overthrown by the Mahdi was undesirable 
because it would have left Britain without legal basis 
for its presence in the Sudan while the alternative — 
the theory that Britain was sovereign or had a share 
m sovereignty over the Sudan — would have aroused 
the hostility not only of the Egyptians and the Sultan 
but also of the French and the other European powers 
and was therefore similarly undesirable While empha 
sizing the claims which accrued to Britain by virtue of 
her participation in the reconquest therefore the 
Agreement was silent as to the juridical positions of 
the two conquering powers in the Sudan This allowed 
Britain considerable scope for political and diploma be 
manoeuvre Thus when the French questioned 
Britain s presence m the Sudan the British govern 
ment insisted that it was acting on behalf of the 
Khedive when the Egyptian nationalists raised the 
same question they were reminded of Britain s role in 
the reconquest and when they protested their in 
fenor position in the administration of the country 
though they had contributed the larger share of men 
and money during the reconquest and almost all the 
expenses of the administration Bntain maintained 
that this w as only fair as the country was reconquered 
in the name of Egypt which however was unable to 
govern itself let alone the Sudan This was perhaps 
illogical but from a practical point of view it made 
httle difference so long as Bntain was m effective 
control of Egypt as well as the Sudan After Egypt s 
independence in 1922 however and especially after the 
abolition of the Caliphate in whom sovereignty over 
the Sudan had theoretically resided dunng the 
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Ottoman-Egyptian regime, the silence of the Agree- 
ment as to the subject of sovereignty became a source 
of increasing embarrassment to Britain. 

The juridical dispute aside, the Agreement estab- 
lished in the Sudan an administration which was 
nominally Anglo-Egyptian but was actually a British 
colonial administration. Like the Ottoman-Egyptian 
administration it was headed by a Governor-General 
in whom all civil and military authority was vested. 
He was appointed by Khedivial decree but on the 
recommendation of the British government, without 
whose consent he could not be dismissed. Nothing 
was mentioned in the Agreement about his nationality 
but it is not surprising that all the Govemors-General 
of the Sudan — like the Province Governors and 
District Commissioners who assisted them — were 
British. The British character of the regime became 
more obvious after 1924, when the Egyptian troops, 
officers and civilians who had hitherto acted as inter- 
mediaries between the British and the Sudanese were 
evacuated from the Sudan following the murder in 
Cairo of Sir Lee Stack, the then Governor-General of 
the Sudan and Sirdar (i.e. C.-in-C.) of the Egyptian 
Army. The administration of the country was until 
then based on the principle of Direct Rule and was, 
especially before the First World War, carried out 
along military lines. This was necessitated by the fact 
that resistance to the new regime did not cease after 
the battle of Omdurman and risings against it oc- 
curred annually. By the end of the war, however, 
the process of pacification, except in the south, 
was completed, and the last stronghold of Mahdism 
was taken when, in 1916, Sultan Ali Dinar of Darfur 
was killed and his Sultanate made a province of the 
Sudan. 

ENDIREGT RULE 

The evacuation of the Egyptians from the Sudan in 
1924 was generally unpopular with the Sudanese, 
especially the non-Mahdists and the small but in- 
fluential educated class, who sympathized with the 
Egyptians on grounds of common language and 
religion, and saw in Egypt a natural ally against the 
British. Demonstrations were therefore organized in 
order to show solidarity with the Egyptians, and a 
Sudanese battalion mutinied and clashed with British 
troops. The rising was however ruthlessly crushed. 
Relations between the Sudan government and edu- 
cated Sudanese deteriorated rapidly and a period of 
intense bitterness began which lasted well into the 
1930s and was much aggravated by the depression 
and the subsequent retrenchment of salaries. 

It was against this background that Indirect Rule, 
through the agency of tribal sheikhs and chiefs, was 
introduced, which soon replaced Direct Rule as the 
guiding principle in administration. Tribalism, which 
had been greatly weakened during the Mahdiyya, was 
revived and encouraged not only for purposes of 
administrative decentralization but also, and more 
importantly, as an alternative to bureaucratic govern- 
ment which necessitated the creation and employ- 
ment of more and more educated Sudanese. These, 
because of their education, however limited, were pol- 
iticallymore conscious than tribal leaders and therefore 


more difficult to control. Simultaneously with the 
stimulation of tribalism and tribal institutions there- 
fore, training centres such as the military college were 
closed down; courses for training Sudanese adminis- 
trators were discontinued; and harsh discipline which 
“savoured strongly of the barracks” was introduced 
in the Gordon College — an elementary institution 
which had been opened in 1902 for the training of 
artisans and junior officials. In general, the period 
from 1924 to the mid-thirties may be described as the 
golden age of Indirect Rule, or Native Administration; 
but from the point of view of education — always, 
under the British, closely connected with policy and 
administration — it was, in the words of a distinguished 
British scholar, "a period of utter stagnation”. 
Economically however it was notable for the develop- 
ment of the Gezira scheme, whose cotton crops were 
largely responsible for the growth of the government’s 
revenue from £1,654,149 in 1913, when the budget 
was balanced for the first time since the reconquest, 
to over £S4 million in 1936 and nearly £846 million in 
1956. Today the scheme covers over 1,500,000 acres 
and is the basis of the country’s prosperity. 

The introduction of Native Administration in the 
Northern Sudan after 1924 was paralleled in the 
south, by the launching of the government’s new 
“Southern Policy”. Until then official policy in the 
south was, apart from the maintenance of law and 
order, largely limited to the provision of various forms 
of assistance to Christian missionary societies which, 
in the words of an official Annual Report, worked for 
the proselytization of the population and "teaching 
these savages the elements of common sense, good 
behaviour, and obedience to government authority”. 
After the rising of 1924 which, incidentally was led by 
an officer of southern (Dinka) origin, the "Southern 
Policy” was introduced. It had two main objectives: 
the prevention of the spirit of nationalism, which had 
already taken root in Egypt, from spreading across 
the Northern Sudan to the south and to other East 
African "possessions”; and the separation of the three 
southern provinces from the rest of the country with 
a view to their eventual assimilation to the govern- 
ment of neighbouring British territories which, it was 
hoped, would then emerge as a great East African 
Federation under British control. Accordingly, Muslim 
and Arabic speaking people in the south, whether they 
were of Egyptian, northern Sudanese or west African 
origins, were evicted from the region while stringent 
systems of permits and "Closed Districts” were intro- 
duced to prevent others from entering. Southerners, 
on tile other hand, were discouraged from visiting or 
seeking employment in the north, and those among 
them who had adopted the Muslim religion or used 
Arabic names, clothes or language were persuaded, by 
administrative means (which sometimes involved the 
burning of Arab clothes) to drop them and use, instead, 
Christian, English or native equivalents. Whereas edu- 
cation was then stagnating in the north and had so far 
been neglected in the south it was now enthusiastically 
supported by the government — but along lines cal- 
culated to eradicate all traces of Islamic and Arabic 
culture, and thus gradually sever relations between 
the northern and southern provinces. 
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TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT 

As may be expected the Southern Policy, like Native 
Administration, was most unpopular with the nation- 
alists who by the mid-i93os had recovered from the 
shocks they had suffered after the failure of 1924 
Encouraged by the challenge which the Axis powers 
were then presenting to Britain and by the restoration 
of Egypt s position in the Sudan in 1936 itself largely 
the result of the changing international scene they 
began to mobilize themselves and prepared to resume 
their offensive The Graduates' Congress representing 
the literati of the country, was established early in 
1938 Stimulated by the war, the Atlantic Charter and 
the open competition of the Egyptian and Sudan 
governments for their sympathy and support the 
graduates m 1942 submitted to the government a 
famous Memorandum m which they demanded inter 
aha the abolition of the Closed Districts Ordinance 
the cancellation of subventions to missionary schools 
and the unifications of syllabuses m the north and the 
south increasing the share of the Sudanese m the 
administration of their country and the issue of a 
declaration granting the Sudan the right of self- 
government directly after the war The government 
rebuffed the graduates by refusing to receive their 
Memorandum but nev ertheless proceeded to react, on 
the local level, by the gradual transformation of 
Native Administration into a modem system of local 
government and, in central government administra- 
tion, by launching, in 1943. an Advisory Council for 
the Northern Sudan which was replaced, m 1948. by 
a Legislative Assembly for the Sudan as a whole The 
development of local government however, was a very 
slow process (the first comprehensive local gov eminent 
Ordinance being promulgated as late as 1951} and it 
was m any case peripheral to the main wishes of the 
nationalists The Advisory Council and the Legislative 
Assembly on the other hand failed to satisfy them 
because among other things, they had very little 
power to exercise (in the case of the Council no power 
at all), while their composition, largely based on the 
principle of appointment rather than free elections, 
only partially reflected political opinion in the country 
The limitations of the Council and the Assembly 
notvofhstandmg the promulgation of these institu- 
tions had the effect of accentuating differences within 
Congress and eventually splitting it into two nval 
groups Some womed about Egypt's continued claims 
over the Sudan, and feeling that independence could 
best be achieved by co-operating with the govern- 
ment thought that Congress should participate in the 
Council and the Assembly however defective they 
were Thi3 group, led by the Umma Party, was 
supported by the Mahdists and their motto was ’ The 
Sudan for the Sudanese” Others being more distrust- 
ful of the British felt that independence could best 
he achieved through co-operation with Egypt which 
was an Arabic speaking and Muslim neighbouring 
country and, like the Sudan despite its formal in- 
dependence, a victim of British imperialism They 
therefore stood for ‘ The Unity of the Nile Valley ' 
and supported by the Khatmiyya, the chief nval of 
the Mahdists among the religious fraternities, boy- 
cotted both the Council and the Assembly 


In the meantime successive negotiations between 
the Bntish and Egyptian governments led from one 
deadlock to another and the unhappy schism between 
‘ the Unionists” and the Independence Front” con- 
tinued until the outbreak of the Egyptian Revolution 
m July 1952 The new regime promptly disowned the 
lung and the Pasha class with whom ‘The Unity of 
the Nile Valley under the Egyptian Crown ' was a 
basic article of political faith and thus cleared the 
way for a separate settlement of the Sudan question 
Neguib Nasser and Salah Salem all of whom had 
served in the Sudan and knew the Sudanese well, then 
staged a diplomatic coup which put the initiative in 
their hands 

The Bntish bad consistently justified their con- 
tinued presence m the Sudan in terms of their desire 
to secure self-determination for the Sudanese as 
opposed to imposing on them a unity with Egypt 
which many Sudanese were prepared to resist by force 
of arm3 if necessary Having got nd of the king the 
new Egyptian regime now declared that it ivas equally 
willing to grant the Sudanese the right of self- 
determination On the basis of this declaration an 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was signed in 1953 Tim 
Agreement provided among other things, for the 
Sudamzation of the police and the civil service and 
the evacuation of all British and Egyptian troops in 
preparation for self-determination within a period of 
three years Elections, held under the supervision of 
an international commission, resulted in the victory 
of the National Unionist Party, whose leader Ismail 
El Azhari became the first Sudanese Prime Minister m 
January 1954 and proceeded to put the terms of the 
Agreement into effect The Egyptians had supported 
the NUP during the elections and it was naturally 
expected that Azliari would try to lead the country m 
the direction of union with Egypt However, by the 
time the Sudamzation programme was completed and 
the Egyptian and Bntish troops had left the country, 
it was clear that he stood for independence Several 
reasons led to this apparent reversal of attitude 
Among these was the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the NUP had looked upon solidarity 
with the Egyptians as a means for achieving the in- 
dependence of the Sudan Besides, the official opening 
of Parliament of March 1st, 1954, witnessed a violent 
demonstration by the Mahdists of their determination 
to split the country if the government wanted to lead 
the Sudan along the path of unity with Egypt rather 
than independence Sc\ eral people were killed and the 
ceremony to which guests from many countries 
including Gen Neguib, had been invited, was post- 
poned It then became obvious that independence 
would not only satisfy the aspirations of the Sudanese 
but would also save the country from civil war One 
thing, however, could still frustrate the country s 
progress to independence namely the mutiny of 
southern troops at Juba in August 1935 This was the 
prelude to an attempted revolt in the south m which 
nearly three hundred northern Sudanese officials, 
merchants and their families were massacred The 
disorders except for some sporadic outbursts, did not 
spread to the tw 0 provinces of Upper Nile and Bahr 
El Ghazal but were centred in Equatona Order was 
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restored in due course but the political problem of 
the south which, springing from the geographic and 
social differences between the northern and southern 
provinces, had been greatly accentuated by the 
"Southern Policy” of the British administration, con- 
tinued to present a serious challenge to the Sudanese 
and the unity of the Sudan. Before they could vote 
for independence southern members of Parliament 
insisted that their request for a federal form of govern- 
ment be given full consideration. This they were duly 
promised. 

The agreement had prescribed a plebiscite and other 
protracted procedures for self-determination. Azhari, 
supported by all Sudanese parties, decided to side- 
step these arrangements, and on December 19th, 1955, 
Parliament unanimously declared the Sudan an inde- 
pendent republic and, at the same time, resolved that 
a committee of five elected by Parliament to exercise 
the powers of the Head of State in place of the 
Governor-General. Faced with this fait accompli 
Britain and Egypt had no choice but to recognize 
the Sudan’s independence, which was formally cele- 
brated on January 1st, 1956. 

INDEPENDENT SUDAN 

Immediately after independence the Sudan sought 
to establish itself in the international field and was 
soon afterwards unanimously accepted as a member 
of the UN, and in regional organizations such as the 
Arab League and later the OAU. Internally, the 
social services were expanded; the University College 
of Khartoum was raised to full university status; 
railway extensions on the Blue Nile south of Sennar 
and from Darfur to El De’ain were completed; and 
the first stages of the Managil extensions began operat- 
ing, in July 1958, with a gross irrigable area of 200,000 
acres, the whole scheme, involving some 800,000 
acres, being completed in 1961. The administration, 
despite the difficulties which inevitably followed the 
rapid Sudanization programme, overcame the in- 
creased responsibilities with which it was charged. 
But financial and economic problems arising from 
rapid expansion on the one hand and difficulty in 
selling the cotton crops of 1957 on the other began to 
brace the whole country and, coupled with difficulties 
on the political plane, resulted, in 1958, in the re- 
placement of parliamentary government by the 
military regime of General Ibrahim Abboud. 

The political problems in which the country was 
involved soon after independence began with a split 
which took place within the ruling N.U.P. between the 
Khatmiyya and the non-sectarian elements in the 
party. This was accompanied by an agreement between 
the leaders of the two religious fraternities, the 
Mahdists and the Khatmiyya, which was reflected in 
the political field by the final replacement of Azhiri 
by a coalition government which was formed by the 
Umma Party, representing the Mahdists, and the 
newly formed Peoples Democratic Party, the political 
organ of the Khatmiyya. The new Prime Minister was 
Sayed Abdalla Khalil, the secretary of the Umma 
Party and a retired officer of the Sudan Defence Force. 

The unprecedented coalition of Mahdists and 


Khatmiyya at first seemed to work reasonably well, 
but difficulties soon began to appear. One of these 
was the traditional difference of attitude towards 
Egypt which had always existed between the two but 
had been temporarily forgotten during the final stages 
of the country’s progress towards independence. 
During the Suez crisis for example the P.D.P. felt that 
the - Sudan should have given greater support to 
Egypt than the Prime Minister was prepared to give. 
And when a minor dispute arose between Egypt and 
the Sudan in February 1958 the P.D.P. was in turn 
accused by some Umma spokesmen of softness to- 
wards, if not actual complicity with, the Egyptians. 
Another point of difference arose over the constitu- 
tional future of the country. For while the Umma 
Party favoured a presidential form of government 
and felt that its patron, Sayed Abdel Rahman A 1 
Mahdi, should be the first president, the P.D.P. and, 
behind them, the Khatmiyya, could not agree. A 
third difficulty arose from the deteriorating financial 
and economic situation which having initially resulted 
from failure to dispose of the cotton crop of 1957 was 
made even worse by an exceptionally poor crop in 
1958. With the country’s reserves falling rapidly, 
severe and unpopular restrictions had to be imposed 
and foreign aidsought. ButtheP.D.P., already worried 
by what it considered was the unduly pro-Western 
foreign policy of the Prime Minister, opposed accept- 
ance of American aid. 

Elections held in February 1958 resulted in no 
change and the already strained Umma-P.D.P. 
coalition was restored to power. If either party had 
been able to win a sufficient number of seats to form 
a government of its own the course of subsequent 
events would have been different. After hard negoti- 
ations the N.U.P. and the Umma Party agreed, on 
November 16th, 1958, to form a new government. But 
Abdalla Khalil did not view this move with favour, and 
having been an officer and having therefore close 
relations with the army, he consulted with a group of 
senior' officers about the possibility of an army coup. 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT 

The coup d’etat was launched on November 17th, 
1958. To the people in general it came as a relief after 
the wrangling and differences of the parties. Gen. 
Abboud assured the country that his aim was restora- 
tion of stability and sound administration at home, 
and the fostering of cordial relations with the outside 
world, especially the U.A.R. For the politicians and 
those Sudanese who prized the Sudan’s democratic 
institutions, however, the coup, followed by the sus- 
pension of the constitution and the dissolution of 
parliament and the parties, was a serious setback. But 
there was at first no sign of active opposition and the 
two leaders, A 1 Mahdi and A 1 Mirghani, gave their 
blessing to the new regime on the understanding that 
the army would not stay in power longer than was 
necessary for the restoration of stability. 

The military regime made a good start in the 
economic field by following a realistic cotton sales 
policy which ensured the sale of both the carry-over 
from the past seasons and the new crop. Loans from 
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various international institutions and aid from the 
U S A,, the U S S R and other sources were success- 
fully negotiated The money was used to finance such 
projects as the completion of the Managil extension 
and the construction of the Roseires Dam on the Blue 
Bile and the Ixhashm M Girba Dam on the Atbara, 
the latter being used for the purpose of irrigating an 
area for the resettlement of the people of Haifa, w hose 
ancient towm has non been submerged by waters of 
the High Dam at Aswan 

In spite of these efiorts discontent soon began to 
grow Prompting this was the feeling that too many 
officers — encouraged by the absence of democratic 
procedures of control and accountability — had become 
corrupt and used public funds for private gam The 
result was that when the country' was again gripped 
by financial and economic difficulties m 1964 the 
public was convinced that this could not be accounted 
for in terms of the poor cotton crop of that year, nor 
m terms of over-ambibous economic development 
schemes, m a word, they no longer trusted the 
go\ eminent 

In the field of administration other than financial, 
the military regime was again unfortunate In July 
1961 a new system of provincial administration not 
unlike Pakistan’s "Basic Democracies" was inaugu- 
rated This was crowned in 1962 by the creation of 
the Central Council which met for the first time in 
November 1963 The idea was to train the people 
in responsible self government through institutions 
which, it was said would be more suitable to their 
geruus than imported ones such as Westminster-type 
parliaments and the administrative system inherited 
from the pre independence era White this was, to 
most people, perfectly acceptable in principle, the 
actual working of the new system — under the close 
supervision and control of military personnel-turned 
out to be very' different from the professed ideal 
Friction between army officers on the one hand, and 
civil servants and other professional administrators 
on the other, resulted in the alienation of this impor 
tant section of Sudanese society Therefore, when tho 
eivil service was called to join the j udiciary, university 
staff, workers and others in the general strike which 
took place alteT the outbreak of the revolution in 
October 1964 the response was both complete and 
enthusiastic 

THE CIVILIAN COUP 

The immediate cause of the revolution was the 
Government’s heavy handed administration in the 
southern provinces This was based on the mistaken 
idea that the problem of the southern Sudan was a 
military, not a political problem and that it was 
mainly the result of the activities of the missionaries 
who had participated m the implementation of the 
‘ Southern Policy” of the British administration But 
the expulsion of the missionaries in February 1964 
dramatized the problem for the outside world rather 
than helped to solve it, while military action against 
both the Anaya Nya rebels and the civilian villagers 
who were sometimes obliged to give them food and 
shelter, had the effect of forcing thousands of southern- 


ers to live as refugees m neighbouring countries and 
convinced many that the only solution of the problem 
was for them to have a separate and independent 
state m the south Concerned for the unity of the 
country, politicians university students and others 
started campaigning for the view that the country 
could not be sa\ed except by the removal of the 
military from authority and the restoration of demo- 
cratic government Orders forbidding public discussion 
of the southern problem and other political matters 
were issued but were defiantly disregarded by students 
On October 21st the police, determined to break up 
such a discussion, opened fire on students within the 
precincts of the university One of the students died, 
and thus the revolution w'as set into motion A general 
strike brought the country to a standstill and General 
Abboud was forced to start negotiations with a 
Committee of Public Safety to which he subsequently 
agreed to surrender political power His decision was 
partly dictated by the fact that the army was known 
to be divided, and the younger officers especially were 
reluctant to open fire on unarmed civilian demon- 
strators with whom they generally sympathized 
A transitional Government m which all parties, 
including for the first time the Commnni3t Party and 
the Muslim Brotherhood were respresented, was 
sworn in on November 1st The Prune Minister was 
Sitt A 1 Khatim A1 Khalifa of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion He had worked for many years in the south and 
was much respected by southerners The ministers of 
intenor and communications were southerners As a 
result of the inclusion as ministers of representatives 
of the communist-dominated Workers* and Tenants’ 
Trades Unions and certain front organizations, the 
cabinet as whole was dominated by the Communist 
Party, which had played an active part m mobilizing 
opinion against the military regime 

After restoring the freedom of the press, raising the 
ban on political parties, and starting a purge of the 
administration (which was subsequently abandoned 
on account of its being carried along partisan lines), 
the new government turned to the most important 
problem facing it the problem of the southern Sudan 
One of the first acts of the government had been a 
declaration of a general amnesty m the south which 
was accompanied by an appeal to southern leaders 
inside and outside the country to help solve the 
problem by peaceful means 
On March 16th, 1965, a Round Table Conference m 
which northern and southern parties participated was 
opened m Khartoum It was also attended by ob- 
servers from seven African states The northern parties 
proposed to set up a regional government in the south 
which would have its own parliament, executive 
public service commission, development committee 
and university The southern parties which attended 
the conference were divided Some wanted federation 
others a separate state, while the unionists (who were 
not represented m the conference because the two 
other groups threatened to boycott it if they were 
allowed to participate) favoured the status quo The 
federalists and the separatists eventually agreed to 
demand a referendum to enable southern voters to 
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choose between the three alternatives of regional 
government, federation and separation. By March 
30th however no general agreement between the 
northern and southern parties was reached over the 
constitutional future of the country, and the subject 
was referred to a Twelve Man Committee, on which 
all parties (except the Southern Unionists) were repre- 
sented. In the meantime the conference agreed on a 
constructive programme of immediate action which 
included the repatriation of refugees and the restora- 
tion of order, freedom of religion and unrestricted 
missionary activity bj r Sudanese nationals, and the 
training of southerners for arm}', police and civil 
service. 

Externally the transitional government broke with 
the traditional neutralism which had characterized 
Sudanese foreign policy since independence, and sup- 
ported national liberation movements in Southern 
Arabia, in the Congo, and among the Eritreans in 
Ethiopia. But this, like the purging of Lire administra- 
tion, was controversial and was especially disliked by 
the leaders of the two main traditional parties, the 
Umma and the N.U.P., who together with the Islamic 
Charter Front (at the core of which was the Muslim 
Brotherhood) formed a front against the more left- 
wing P.D.P. and the Communist Party. The former 
felt that elections should be held as soon as possible 
so that a representative and responsible government 
could be formed, while the latter, who could not hope 
to improve their position in the country through 
elections, favoured the continuation of the new policies. 

Elections were held in June 1965. They were boy- 
cotted by the P.D.P. but were heavily contested by 
all other parties, including the Communists. The 
Umma Party won the greatest number of scats, 76. 
followed by the N.U.P. who won 53. Neither part was 
however in a position to form a government on its 
own. The Communists won 11 out of the 15 seats in 
the graduates' constituency and had the further 
distinction of having among their representatives the 
first Sudanese woman M.P. Other seats were won by 
the Islamic Charter Front (7) and, for the first time, 
tribal groups representing the Beja (10) and the Nuba 
of Kordofan (11). 

COALITION GOVERNMENT 

It was obvious that the new government had to be 
a coalition. After some discussion the Umma and 
N.U.P. agreed to form a government in which 
Mohamcd Ahmed Mahgoub (Umma) became Prime 
Minister and Azhari the permanent President of fhe 
Committee of Five which collectively acted as Head 
of State. 

The new coalition at once ran into difficulties over 
the southern question. In July there was serious rebel 
activity at Juba and Wau, and large numbers of 
southerners were killed in the course of reprisals by 
Government troops. There were also severe difficulties 
in retaining southern representation on the Govern- 
ment; two members appointed by SANU, the leading 
southern nationalist party, were withdrawn when 
Buth Dieu, Secretary of the Southern Liberal Party, 
was appointed Minister of Animal Resources in August. 


Personal animosity between the President of the 
Supreme Council, A 1 Azhari, and the Umma 
Party, Premier Mahgoub, led to a crisis within the 
coalition in October, which was only solved by the 
mediation of the young Umma Party President, Sadik 
cl Maluli. Government policies meanwhile became 
increasingly right-wing, as when, in November 19G5, 
the Communist Party was banned and its members 
unseated from the Assembly. This act was contested 
in the courts, which in December 1066 ruled that it 
was illegal. But the Constituent Assembly, acting in 
its capacity as constitution-maker, overruled the 
courts' judgement. A crisis in which the judiciary and 
the Assembly confronted one another was thereby 
precipitated, but this was finally resolved in favour of 
the Assembly. 

In order to pacify Ethiopian opinion, which had 
been provoked by the discovery in the Sudan of a 
consignment of arms from Syria destined for the 
Eritrean rebels, and the Chad Government, which was 
concerned about the po-'-ibiHty of a conspiracy being 
hatched again*! it on Sudanese foil, the new’ Prime 
Minister hastened to affirm his government Vadhercncc 
to the Accra pledges of non-interfcrcncc (in the case 
of Ethiopia signing a border pact in June 1966). This 
wa* followed by a number of visits to neighbouring 
countries with the purpose of confirming the new gov- 
ernment's position in this respect and, at the same 
time, malting arrangements whereby the return of 
Sudanese refugees front these countries would be 
facilitated. 

SADIK EL MAHDI ELECTED PREMIER 

In the meantime a serious split was developing 
between the right wing of th«* Umma Party, led by 
Imam cl Uadi {Sadik's uncle), which supported 
Premier Mahgoub, and the younger and more moderate 
elements who looked to Sadik for more effective 
leadership. Sadik, however, was reluctant to accept 
the Premiership not only on account of his young age 
(30), but also because failure (which was likely, in 
view especially of the mounting financial and security 
problems of the country) would prejudice his political 
future. But events, particularly the growing split 
within his party, and the pressure of his supporters, 
finally obliged him to change his mind. After a heavy 
defeat in a vote of censure, on July 25th, 1066, 
Mahgoub resigned and Sadik was then elected 
Premier. His government was also a coalition of 
Umma and N.U.P. but included, as Minister of 
Finance an independent expert of Khatmivya back- 
ground, Hamza Mirghani, who in 1061 had resigned 
his post as Principal Under-Secretary of the Ministry 
of Finance, and had since worked with the IBRD. 
There were also two southern Ministers, 

The new government at once addressed itself to the 
two major problems of the country'. With the help of 
stringent controls, on the one hand, and loans from 
the IBRD and IMF, the economy gradually began to 
recover, and the country's reserves of foreign currency, 
which had dropped to the alarming level of /Si.{ 
million, began to improve. Meantime the Twelve Man 
Committee had made considerable progress towards 
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the settlement of the southern problem on the basis 
of regional government A "Parties Conference" con- 
tinued the Committee’s work and, in April 1967, sub- 
mitted a report m which it also recommended a 
regional solution By this time the long awaited 
supplementary elections in the south had been held, 
bnnging 36 members to the Constituent Assembly, of 
whom 10, led by William Deng, represented SANU, 
the leading southern party It was now possible to 
speed up the process of drafting the permanent con- 
stitution and the settlement, infer aha, of the southern 
problem 

The relative success of Sadik’s nme-month-old 
administration, however, coupled with the announce- 
ment that he would stand for the post of President 
under the proposed constitution, resulted TO the 
break-up of the coalition between his wing of the 
Umma Party and the NUP, whose leader, Arhan, 
like the leader of the Ansar, Imam el Hadi, also 
aspired to the Presidency Thus, on May 16th 1967. 
Sadik was defeated in the Assembly (in against 93) 
and Mahgoub was, once again, elected Premier 

MAHGOUB RETURNS TO POWER 

Under his leadership the new coalition of NUP, 
and El Hadi's branch of Umma pursued a vigorous 
foreign policy, particularly in the Middle East after 
the Six Days \\ ar As a result, the first Arab Summit 
Conference after the war was convened in Khartoum 
(August 1967) and Mahgoub. together with Iraqi and 
Moroccan colleagues, was subsequently entrusted 
with the task of finding a formula for the settlement 
of the Yemeni dispute Deterioration of relations with 
the Western Powers, culminating in the severance of 
diplomatic relations with the United Kingdom and the 
U SA after the June War, was accompanied by the 
development of closer relations with the Eastern 
bfoc, and the conclusion of an arms deal with the 
USSR resulted in the lifting, without formal 
announcement, of the ban w luch had previously been 
imposed on the Sudanese Communist Party 

The internal affairs of the country particularly the 
already precarious financial situation had in the 
meantime been somewhat neglected The result was 
that when the Constituent Assembly was reconvened 
after the prolonged recess which followed the out- 
break of hostilities in the Middle East, the opposition 
under the vigorous leadership of Sadik El Mahdi and 
William Deng (who, together with the ICE, now 
formed the New Forces Congress) was able to defeat 
the Government on several occasions This together 
with the growing P D P and Communist opposition 
to the Draft Permanent Constitution based on 
Islarrusm regionalism and a strong executive on the 
presidential model, induced the Government to 
dissolve the Constituent Assembly on January 7th, 
196S, following a mass resignation of government 
members in the Assembly Sadfk and his allies con- 
TCsted the constitutionality of this act in the courts 
Before any judgement was pronounced, however, new 
™ c *J ons were held in April, which were contested for 
the first time since 1958 by the P D P , now merged 


with the NUP in the new Democratic Unionist 
Party This won the largest number of seats, 101, 
followed by Sadik's Umma, who won 38, and El 
Hadi’s Umma, with 30 seats As the DUP did not 
command a majority on its own, a new coalition, also 
with Imam El Hadi’s faction of the Umma Party, and 
under the leadership of Mahgoub. was formed when 
the Assembly was convened on May 27th Like its 
predecessors since independence, Mahgoub’s third 
government had to address itself to three principal 
tasks drawing up a permanent constitution, rescuing 
the country from threatening financial and economic 
collapse resulting from its dependence on one cash 
crop on the one hand and poor financial administra- 
tion on the other, and finally, tackling the problem 
of the Southern Sudan The latter problem had been 
awaiting settlement ever since the attempted revolt 
m Equatona province in 1955, and had become even 
more pressing from 1963 onwards with the onset of 
regular engagements between Sudanese troops and 
southern rebels in the Upper Kile and Bahr El Gha2al 
provinces as well as Equatona Estimates of numbers 
lolled in the fighting run into thousands and govern- 
ment action in the south has been strongly cnticized 
by Roman Catholic missionaries there who at the end 
of 1966 accused Sudanese troops of indiscriminate 
attacks on civilians Successive central governments 
have tended to minimize the seventy of the situation 
but the sue of the problem can be gauged from the 
presence in neighbounng Uganda of 163 000 refugees 
and in the Congo (Kinshasa) of 40 000 (estimates of 
UN High Commissioner for refugees, July 1968) 
Relations with Uganda have been strained as a result 
of Sudanese border actions connected with southern 
refugees, and also by the use of Kampala as a base 
for the southern separatist groups 

THE 1BS9 COUP 

The failure of the Mahgoub government to deal 
with either the southern Sudanese problem or the 
economic situation was compounded by the cabinet 
crisis of Apnl-May 1969 over the reallocation o! 
ministerial responsibilities between the Umma and 
Democratic Unionist Parties. The result was the 
bloodless coup of May 25th, 1969, when the govern- 
ment was overthrown by a group of officers and 
civilians Jed by' Col (later Maj Gen) Jaafar al 
Nemery The Transitional Constitution Supreme 
Council of State and Constituent Assembly were all 
abolished and a "Democratic Republic of the Sudan” 
and National Revolutionary Council with absolute 
powers established The only civilian member of the 
Council, Abu Bahr Aw adalla, the former Chief Justice, 
was appointed Prune Minister of a twenty-one-man 
cabinet, five of them members of the Sudan Com- 
munist Party All political organizations were later 
dissolved, and several former ministers were tried on 
charges of bribery and corruption, rumours of which 
had been nfe before the coup 

The new government stated the day after the coup 
that it was committed to a policy of "Sudanese 
socialism" under which the battle against Israel 
would play an important role m foreign relations and 
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the state would participate to a greater extent in the 
economy, while preserving freedom for foreign and 
indigenous capital. The more militant attitude of the 
new regime towards the Middle Eastern question was 
quickly emphasized by its decision to recognize the 
German Democratic Republic, because of that 
country’s hostility to Israel, and its refusal to consider 
re-establishing relations with either Federal Germany 
or the U.S.A., because of their support for Israel. 
The alliance formed with the U.A.R. and Libya in 
December 1969, and the announcement of federation 
in November 1970, marked a major step in the Sudan’s 
involvement in Arab politics. A united western front 
was thus formed against Israel, and Libyan finance 
and Egyptian skilled manpower became available for 
Sudan’s development programme. Both the U.A.R 
and Libya have nationalized most of tire foreign 
economic interests operating within their boundaries, 
and the Sudan followed suit in May 1970 by taking 
over all foreign banks and the principal trading com- 
panies, including the cotton exporters and some 
domestically owned organizations However, Sudan’s 
participation in the federation, joined in April 1971 
by Syria, has been postponed because of the war in 
the south and because of the opposition of the com- 
munists. In May it was announced that a Sudanese 
Socialist Union was to be formed. Such a development, 
like the similar one announced in Libya, will pre- 
sumably speed integration with the other countries of 
the federation. 

Sudan’s policy towards Palestine has naturally 
enough reflected the U.A.R.’s since 1969. The Rogers 
plan has been accepted; the fighting in Jordan 
deplored. President Nemery headed the conciliation 
committee which secured a cease-fire between the 
Jordanian army and the Palestine commandos at the 
end of September 1970. On Sudan’s southern front 
relations with Uganda have been strained. In addition 
to the normal border tension trouble has been caused 
by supporters of deposed Ugandan president, Milton 
Obote, operating against General Amin’s new regime 
from within Sudan’s borders. 

The pronounced commitment to the Arab cause did 
not slow up the new government’s determination to 
tackle the problem of the three predominantly black 
southern provinces, and on June xoth, 1969, Gen. 
Nemery announced plans for the training of southern 
Sudanese for positions of responsibility and for 
eventual self-government for the south. Since then 
southerners have been appointed to ministerial, 
diplomatic and other high posts. Joseph Garang, a 
Catholic from the south and a communist, headed a 
Ministry for Southern Affairs until his execution in 
July 1971 for taking part in the abortive coup. Special 
efforts have been made at reconstruction and develop- 
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ment in the south, the latest series of measures being 
announced in January 1971. However, these measures 
have produced a mixed reaction among the rebel 
groups, and the fighting continues, with the rebels 
receiving aid from Israel and the government, it is 
reported, assistance from Soviet advisers. Three 
ministers from the south were included in the cabinet 
formed in August 1971, perhaps to mollify southerners 
upset by the execution of Joseph Garang. 

Since the 1969 coup there have been various 
reported attempts to overthrow the regime. For some 
time the chief source of opposition was the Mahdi 
family, whose property had been confiscated after the 
coup. In March 1970 a rebellion led by the Imam al 
Mahdi from his stronghold of Aba Island in the White 
Nile was crushed by the government with many 
deaths, including that of the Imam. Later it was the 
communists who were accused of working against 
the government Three ministers and thirteen army 
officers were dismissed in November 1970 for sympa- 
thizing with the Sudanese Communist Party, and the 
party's secretary-general was arrested. In February 
1971 President Nemery expressed his intention of 
destroying the party, but it was the communists who 
moved first to remove him. On July 19th, 1971, a 
section of the army, led by communists, overthrew 
the Nemery rdgime, and Col. Babalcr al Nur was 
proclaimed head of state. However, while Col. al Nur 
and his assistant, Maj. Farouk Hamadallah, were 
returning from London to take command of the 
revolution, the B.O.A.C. plane carrying them was 
forced to land in Libya. They were taken off, and the 
Libyan Government later handed them over to 
President Nemery, who had regained power in a 
counter-coup three days after being ousted. A 
massive purge of communists followed, and fourteen 
people were executed almost immediately. Apart 
from Maj. Hachem al Atta, who set the coup in 
motion in Khartoum, and the two leaders back from 
London, the Communist Party’s Secretary-General, 
Abdel Ivhalik Mahgoub, the Secretary-General of the 
Federation of Sudanese Workers' Union, Shafieh 
Ahmed el Sheikh, and Joseph Garang, were all 
eliminated after hurried and secret trials before a 
military tribunal. The purge brought condemnation 
in unusually forthright terms from the Soviet and 
East European governments, though diplomatic 
relations have so far remained intact. President 
Nemery has received strong support from President 
Sadat of the U.A.R., and the alliance of Sudan, the 
U.A.R. and Libya has drawn closer, with the Soviet 
Union’s position in the Middle East correspondingly 
weaker. 

M.A.-R. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 


THE MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE ECONOMY 

It hardly needs stating that Sudan is an agricultural 
and pastoral country Agriculture including livestock 
and forestry products contributed more than 50 per 
cent of the gross domestic product m J96' , ~-fi3 Animal 
wealth though aery undeveloped contributes about 
10 per cent of the G D P while the share of forestry 
products in the G D P is about the same However 
the contribution of fish and manne products 13 only 
about 2 per cent The significance of agriculture in the 
Sudanese economy is also reflected in the distribution 
of manpower among the different economic sectors 
About 85 per cent of those economically active 
(according to 1955-56 figures) are engaged in primary 
production Manufacturing industries contributed 
only about 2 per cent of the GDP np to 1962-63 
while the share of minerals is less than 1 per cent No 
important minerals have yet been found in Sudan in 
significant enough quantities to be exploited econo- 
mically Sudan not only depends on agriculture but 
on one main crop for its exports In fact the share of 
extra long staple cotton in the exports of Sudan 
reaches more than 70 per cent in some years Such 
dependence on one major export crop with wide 
fluctuations in price and quantity exported has caused 
political as well as economic instability 
Furthermore about 48 per cent (on 1962-63 figures) 
of the GDP is produced in the traditional sector 
and about 2 5 per cent, it is estimated js prod uced and 
consumed in the subsistence sector With such a 
traditional agricultural sector it is not surprising that 
Sudan has a low per capita income which was only 
£S32 U 1 sterling =/S o 8358) at current prices in 
1962-63 and which could not have nsen much since 
then for the last ten years or so the Sudanese 
economy has been growing at an annual rate of about 
4 per cent while the population has been growing 
annually at a rate of about 2 8 per cent 
The average density of population in Sudan Is low 
and there is no population pressure on the available 
resources at present Open unemployment is very 
insignificant. In fact Sudan suffers from a shortage of 
labour particularly during the cotton picking season 
Sometimes this problem is solved by immigrant labour 
from neighbouring countries 
Perhaps one of the most striking features of the 
Sudanese economy is the dominant tote which is 
played by the public sector in all important economic 
activities The government aside from its day to-day 
administrative financial and fiscal efforts owns the 
majority of modem capital establishments in the 
economy In the ten year plan the share of the govern 
ment was /S33 f million out of the total ini estment of 
£5365 million In the penod 1 953/56-1 96-* /63 the 
share of the government an gross fixed capital forma 
tion ranged between a half and two thirds The 
government is not only the chief investor in public 
utilities but it is the mam promoter of industries such 


as sugar cotton ginning food processing tanning and 
printing Go\ emmental efforts to develop the country' 
have expanded to such an extent that all large hotels 
in the various parts of Sudan are owned and managed 
by the government With the nationalization of all 
commercial banks and several leading commercial 
firms in Way and June 1970 the economic significance 
of the public sector lias become even greater 

AGRICULTURE 

The availability of water is the governing factor for 
agriculture m Sudan In mo3t parts of the rainlands 
of Sudan drinking water for humans and animals is a 
crucial factor especially before the rainy season when 
land is prepared for cultivation and after ft during 
harvest time Howeier land do«3 not impose any 
constraint on the agricultural development of the 
country The cultivable land is estimated to be about 
200 million feddans (one feddan=i 038 acres) Only 
about 8 per cent of this cultivable land is being 
utilized in agriculture and less than four million 
feddans are under irrigation Half of this area is in 
the Genra scheme (with its Managil extension) and 
the rest is irrigated by the flood waters of two small 
rivers in eastern Sudan Gash and Baraka by the 
flood waters of the Nile and by pump3 

Prior to the Nile Waters agreement of 1959 the 
distribution of water between Sudan and the UA.R. 
was governed by the Nile Waters agreement of 1929 
which allocated four milliard cubic metres to Sudan 
However with the 1959 agreement and the construe 
tion of the Rescues and Khashm el Gtrba dams the 
w ater problem has been solved Sudan is now entitled 
to draw 185 milliard cubic metres at Aswan High 
Dam or the equivalent of about 20 5 milliard cubic 
metres in Sudan and the way has been opened for 
considerable expansion of irrigated agriculture At 
present Sudan is drawing about half of its entitle 
ment — about ten milliard cubic metres annually — but 
with the development of new areas along the White 
and Blue Nile Atbara River and the 5 fain Nile as 
well as the intensification of the Genra scheme by 
reducing fallow and its diversification bj such crops 
as wheat groundnuts and phthpesara vegetables 
Sudan is expected to utilize all its entitlement within 
the coming five years or so One of the mam develop- 
ment projects in Sudan is the Rahad project which 
will need about four milliard cubic metres of water for 
an area of about half a million feddans The Suldd 
project which has also started may reach an area of 
170 000 feddans while the pump-irrigated areas of the 
Northern Province may increase by about 165 000 
feddans within a few j ears to come 

In spite of the significant mle playeil by irrigation 
(particularly gravity irrigation) in the economic de 
Velopment of Sudan the rainlands are more lm 
portant In 1967-68 out of 9 7 million feddans which 
was the total area under the main crops 7 9 million 
feddans were rainlands 02 million feddans were 
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irrigated naturally by flood and 1.6 million feddans 
irrigated artificially. With the exception of cotton, 
pulses and a proportion of groundnuts, Sudan’s food- 
stuffs and most exported agricultural products come 
from the rainlands. In fact Sudan is self-sufficient in 
the essential foods: millet, meat, edible oils and salt. 
However, the output per feddan in the rainlands is 
low. Rainlands agriculture is a somewhat risky 
business and to some extent this has probably 
deterred investment and modernization. The govern- 
ment has already taken steps to encourage large 
farming units and agricultural mechanization. This 
type of cultivation is mainly practised in the Gedaref 
area, in Kassala Province and the Dali and Mazmoum 
regions of the Blue Nile Province. The total area has 
increased considerably since 1955-56. In peak years, 
the total area reaches about 1.5 million feddans. The 
area shows considerable fluctuations, which are 
mainly due to changes in the prices of dura. In these 
areas dura is the main crop, but sesame and American 
cotton are also grown. 

1 The agricultural sector of the Sudan does not face 
any serious land tenure problems. The rainlands, in 
particular, are very free from such problems, and also 
enjoy the advantage of relatively low production 
costs. The present government has already started an 
anti-thirst campaign and has promised the economic 
and social development of those areas. The Ten-Year 
Plan (1961/62-1970/71) was more concerned with the 
modern sector and the irrigated lands. 

Sudan has animal wealth which contributes about 
10 per cent of G.D.P. annually. It was estimated in 
1968 as 10.9 million cattle, 10. 1 million sheep, 8.5 
million goats and 2.3 million camels. Its annual share 
in Sudan’s exports (animals, hides and skins) has been 
about 6 per cent for the last five years. 

In the year 1962-63 forest reserve estates, which are 
completely owned by the government, increased by 

7,000 feddans to a total of 2,574,000 feddans. Beside 
gum arabic, the other important forest products are 
the various types of timber which are processed by 
the forest department of the ministry of agriculture. 
In 1968-69 the forest department produced 90,000 
railway sleepers, 595,000 poles and 4,500 tons of sawn 
timber. The main consumer of these products is the 
government itself. 

Sudan is rich in fish and other marine resources. 
The inland fisheries cover more than 20,000 sq. 1cm., 
while marine fisheries extend for a distance of about 
700 km. along the Red Sea. It is estimated that the 
annual total value of the output of fish and marine 
resources in Sudan is about £Sio million. The output 
of fish from the Nile is 60,000 tons annually but only 
a small percentage of this wealth is utilized at present. 
Since the actual output of fish from inland fisheries is 
estimated at around 20,000 tons annually, therefore 
about 40,000, valued at $34 million, are wasted. 

The contribution of fisheries to Sudan’s exports is 
small. The share of salted fish and shells (mother of 
pearl and torchus) is much less than 1 per cent of the 
total exports. 

Cotton is the most important crop in Sudan from 
the economic point of view. It is the major export 


crop, the chief exchange earner and the main generator 
of income in the Sudan. A proportion of it is consumed 
locally by the textile industry. Its average share of 
exports over the five years 1965-69 was 53 per cent, 
not including its by-products, and 63 per cent in- 
cluding them. The cotton is of two types: long-staple 
varieties, Skallarides and its derivatives (commonly 
known as Sakel) and short-staple varieties, which are 
mainly American .types and are consumed locally. 
The Sakel varieties are exclusively for export and are 
grown in the large schemes of the Gezira and the Gash 
and Tolcar deltas, while the American types are grown 
in the rainlands of Equatoria, the Nuba mountains, 
Gedaref and also in some of the pump schemes in the 
Northern Province. The volume of output of the 
American types fluctuates more than the Sakel, and 
in recent years was less than 20 per cent of the long- 
staple cotton. In 1967-68 the total production of 
Sakel was 440,033 tons, while the total production of 
American types was 86,832 tons. 

Dura includes various types of sorghum millets. It 
is the most important staple food in Sudan and is 
mainly grown in the rainlands. Sudan produces 
annually about 1.2 million tons of dura, which is 
usually sufficient for domestic consumption. It is not 
an export crop, though in good years some is exported, 
as, for example, in 1962-63, when 68,635 tons were 
exported. In bad years the government may need to 
import some dura. However, there are still no adequate 
storage facilities for offsetting bad years against good 
years. So far there are only two grain silos in Sudan 
with a storage capacity of 150,000 tons. 

With urbanization and social development the con- 
sumption of bread made out of wheat flour is in- 
creasing by about 10 per cent annually. There seems 
to be a shift in consumption from hisra made out of 
dura to bread made out of wheat. Wheat is grown 
mainly as a cash crop. A small proportion of rural 
people use wheat flour in their diet. To meet the 
rapidly expanding demand of the urban population 
the government is growing wheat in the Gezira scheme 
and other suitable areas. It is also paying a subsidy 
to encourage its production and at the same time keep 
the price of bread reasonably low. The government 
buys a ton of wheat from the farmer at £S$S and then 
sells it to the flour mills at ^828.7. 

Sudan gums have been known in trade for at least 
two thousand years. Gum arabic, which contributes 
about 10 per cent of Sudan’s exports, is the second 
export crop. It is the most important forest product 
and, though collected in the traditional sector, it is a 
purely cash crop. It is almost entirely exported, as the 
confectionery industry manufactures only a very 
small percentage of it. Sudan is the world’s largest 
source of gum arabic, producing about 92 per cent of 
the total world consumption (1962-66) . Two types of 
gum arc produced in Sudan, Hashab from Acacia 
Senegal and T alh from A cacia Seval. The former is of a 
superior quality. The annual production of Hashab 
gum in normal years ranges between 40,000 and 

50.000 tons and that of Talli between 1,000 and 

2.000 tons. Kordofan and Darfur provinces in western 
Sudan are the main production centres. 1 The chief 
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market for gum is at El Obeid m Kordofan Province, 
where it is sold by auction In order to stabilize the 
price of gum, the government formed the Gum 
Traders' Association m 1962 which was made respon- 
sible for buying any gem left m the market at a price 
not less than 288 piastres per kantar * A levy of 
35 piastres was paid by exporters on every kantar of 
gum exported to enable the Gum Traders* Association 
to pay the minimum pnee This system was an 
improvement on previous methods but it was not 
satisfactory In September 1969 the government 
formed the Gum Arabic Company Ltd , a public 
concession company m which government parhcipa 
tion is 30 per cent of the capital The company is now 
handling all the gum trade of Sudan with the ob 
jectives of promoting it, maximizing the returns to 
the country and to the producer and stabilizing gum 
prices 

INDUSTRY 

Industrialization usually starts in one of two basic 
ways, either with the processing of exports which 
were previously exported in their crude form, or with 
the manufacturing of import substitutes for an 
expanding home market, a surplus perhaps being 
exported later 

The ginning of cotton encouraged the beginning of 
industry m Sudan early in this century With the 
expansion of cotton production the number of ginning 
factories have increased until the Gezira Board alone 
has the largest ginning enterprise under single manage 
ment in the world The processing of cotton has not 
gone beyond ginning Cotton seeds are partly de- 
corticated, while the exports of cotton seed oil and 
oil cakes are increasing Groundnuts are also shelled 
for export In 1969 24 685 tons were exported m shell 
while 57456 tons were exported shelled Minerals 
(copper, iron, mica and chromite), which constitute 
less than 1 per cent of exports, are exported m the 
crudest form 

However, the story of import substitution is dif- 
ferent This type of industry, though of more recent 
origin than the industries which process for export, 
has made more progress, and is expected to play a 
more important role in the economic development of 
the country With the exception of the soap soft 
dnnks and oil pressing industries, large industries 
manufacturing import substitutes started only after 
i960 The government wa3 not involved in any 
industry until 1959 with the exception of the Zande 
scheme which involved a cotton mill at Nzara for 
promoting the social development of the Zande tribe 
From 1960 the involvement in industry began to 
increase and in 1962 the government formed an 
industrial development corporation to look after the 
large lactones of the public sector By 1968 the 
Industrial Development Corporation was managing 
nine manufacturing factories in which the govern- 
ment has invested /S23 7 million There are also 


• Gum is weighed in small kantais Cotton is weighed in 
cig kantars r small kantar =44 928 kilogrammes 1 big 
kantar =141 323 kilogrammes 


factories in the public sector managed bv the minis 
tries, such as the government printing press and the 
mint 

The first factory to be established was the Guneid 
sugar factory, which in response to the great increase 
in the consumption of sugar m the 1950s, came into 
production in November 1961 with a capacity of 
60 000 tons of refined sugar annually A second factory 
was needed to meet the local demand and in 1963 
Khashra el Girba sugar factory was started, with a 
capacity similar to that of Guneid In addition to a 
tannery, opened in November 1961, the government 
also has five food processing plants one cannery and 
one date factory in Kareima, another cannery in 
Wau an onion dehydrating plant in Kassala and a 
milk factory in Babanousa What is very striking 
about these food processing industries is that the 
supply of raw materials is not high enough to match 
the productive capacity, and therefore, the weakness 
in these factories is not technical but agricultural 

The private sector has also played an important 
role in the industrial development of this country In 
the penod 1960-69 the private sector invested /S35 9 
million in industries of which /Si6 X million was 
Sudanese and /Si 9 8 foreign capital The foreign 
capital is mainly savings of foreign residents accumu- 
lated from the profits of the import and export trade 
The bulk of the investment has gone into the textile, 
soap, oil pressing footwear, soft dnnks printing 
packing flour, and knitwear mdustnes 

The government has encouraged mdustnalization in 
Sudan by vanous means The Approved Enterprises 
(Concessions) Act 1959 gave generous concessions to 
infant mdustnes The Organisation and Promotion of 
Industnal Investment Act, 1967, has been even more 
generous to industry It gives exemption from the 
business profits tax for a number of years, depending 
on the size of the invested capital allows very high 
rates of depreciation, gives very fair treatment to 
losses reduces import duties on imported machinery 
and matenals, protects domestic production by high 
tariffs and import restnetions and allocates building 
lands at reduced pnees In addition to this the 
Industrial Bank, which was established in 1961, 
assists in the financing of private industrial enter- 
prises with up to two-thirds of the capital required 
By the end of 1968 the value of loans given by the 
bank amounted to /S3 9 milli on 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The value of Sudan’s exports rose from /S63 4 
m il li on to /S86 3 million in 1969 and the value of 
imports rose from /S63 7 million in i960 to /S89 3 
million in 1969 , thus, while exports rose by 36 per cent, 
imports rose by 40 per cent The balance of payments 
is therefore a problem because since i960 Sudan has 
faced a deficit every year This is so in spite of the 
attempts of the government to clamp down on 
imports and encourage exports There are import 
restnetions and high import duties on a large number 
of goods but export taxes are light and no licence is 
required for export with the exception of goods con- 
sumed locally and in short supply 
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Merchandise trade dominates the current account, 
while the net balance on the invisible account is 
usually negative. 

Sudan's main exports are primary agricultural 
products, and since the establishment of the Gezira 
scheme in 1925, cotton has dominated. The share of 
lint cotton alone has ranged between 46 per cent and 
62 per cent over the period 1960-69. After i960 the 
EEC became the largest buyer of Sudan's cotton, 
followed by India, the U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic 
of China, Japan and east European countries. Gum 
arabic is the second export product and its average 
share is about 10 per cent of Sudan’s exports. The 
main buyers of gum are the EEC, the U.S.A. and the 
U.K. In the last ten years, due to the expansion of 
production in the traditional sector, the relative 
importance of oil seeds as exports has increased and 
now groundnuts form the third most important export 
crop with a share of about 9 per cent of exports. The 
EEC is the largest buyer of Sudan’s groundnuts 
(60 per cent). The east European countries buy about 
20 per cent of the groundnuts and the rest go to various 
west European countries. 

The major imports are vehicles, transport equip- 
ment, machinery, appliances and textiles. The growth 
of industries which are manufacturing import sub- 
stitutes has affected the pattern of imports since the 
mid-1960s. The imports of sugar, footwear and 
cigarettes are declining in relative and absolute 
terms. 

Perhaps a more striking change has taken place in 
the pattern of suppliers and buyers, if the late 1960s 
are compared with the early 1950s. The U.K. used to 
be the largest seller and buyer from the Sudan (30- 
40 per cent before independence). In 1969 only 6.7 per 
cent of Sudan’s exports went to the U.K., and only 
20 per cent of imports were bought from the U.K. 
The EEC is now replacing the U.K. and becoming the 
largest buyer of Sudan’s cotton, groundnuts and 
sesame. However, the U.K. still has a large share of 
Sudan’s imports of machinery, appliances, vehicles, 
transport equipment, chemicals, pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts and cigarettes. Trade with socialist countries 
has been increasing since independence, and especially 
in recent years, as a result of several bilateral agree- 
ments. In 1960-69 the Sudan signed agreements with 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic 
Republic, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Poland, China and 
others. The share of socialist countries in Sudan’s 
trade is about 20 per cent of both exports and imports. 
Trade with the Arab countries has been expanding in 
recent years and exports to them have reached about 
10 per cent, but imports from these countries form a 
smaller percentage. The Arab countries are a good 
market for Sudan’s animals. Trade between the 
Sudan, the U.A.R. and Libya is expected to develop 
further as a result of an agreement on economic 
integration signed in May 1970. Furthermore, the 
summit conferences of east and central African heads 
of state and governments may increase trade between 
Sudan and east and central African countries in the 
near future. 


FOREIGN AID 1960-1969 

The Ten-Year Plan of Economic and Social 
Development, 1961/62-1970/71, is the country’s first 
experience in planning, although there were three 
previous attempts to develop Sudan in a systematic 
manner: 1946-51, 1951-56 and the Managil extension 
programme. In contrast to the Ten-Year Plan, the 
development programmes were not comprehensive, 
being concerned only rvith some projects in the public 
sector and depending on finance from savings of the 
public sector. 

The total gross investment of the plan was esti- 
mated to be ^565 million, of which 40 per cent 
{£S228 million) was to be sponsored by the private 
sector and 60 per cent (/S337 million) by the public 
sector. Out of the total investment ^8415.9 million 
was to be financed by domestic savings and ^8219.7 
million from foreign financial assistance. The /R415.9 
would consist of £8219.7 million public savings and 
/S196.2 million private savings. 

The foreign aid actually received in the period 
1960-69 has not fallen very much short of the target 
of the plan (see Statistical Survey). While £8150 
million of foreign aid was forecast for the period 
1961/62-1970/71, /S141 million of aid in the form of 
grants, long-term and medium-term loans and in kind 
was received in the period 1960-69. However, in spite 
of the small difference between projected and realized 
foreign aid, the plan could not be properly imple- 
mented, mainly because of a shortage of domestic and 
foreign finance. 

The Khashm el Girba and Roseires dams could not 
be utilized fully because the lack of finance prevented 
the associated works being completed. Additional 
reasons, such as wastage and corruption, also con- 
tributed to hampering the completion of projects of 
the public sector. Foreign aid of about £S6o million is 
needed in 1970 to complete the basic association pro- 
jects, which wall enable Sudan to utilize its investment 
reasonably well. 

It is clear from the sources of foreign aid over the 
period 1960-69 that the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has played an 
important part in the financing of development 
projects in Sudan. About 16 per cent of all foreign aid 
in the 1960-69 period has come from it. The Bank has 
financed very vital projects such as the Roseires Dam, 
mechanized farming, Sudan Railways extension and 
dieselization, and the Managil Extension. American 
aid, mainly given in non-project commodities, has also 
been important, constituting about 14 per cent of the 
total between i960 and 1969. American aid to Sudan 
ceased when Sudan severed diplomatic relations ■with 
the U.S.A. in June 1967. Cumulative withdrawals up 
to the end of 1967 totalled £823.3 million. 

Aid to Sudan from Yugoslavia included a tannery, 
a cardboard factory and three ships, which constitute 
the Sudan Shipping Line. The U.S.S.R. has provided 
Sudan -with two grain elevators, factories for proces- 
sing agricultural and dairy products, a hospital and 
veterinary laboratories. Federal Germany also played 
an important role in financing the economic develop- 
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ment of Sudan between i960 and 1969 by contributing 
to the financing of the RoseiresDam, and credit from 
German firms helped in financing the Guneid aflo 
Kha shm el Girba sugar factories 

The June War (1967), which. brought about closer 
relations between the Arab countries has increased 
the flow of Arab aid to Sudan By the end of 1969 the 
drawings on Arab aid had reached /S42 4 million-— 
more than 30 per cent of the total foreign aid received 
between i960 and 1969 In addition to this Sudan 
received /Si5 million from the United Arab Republic, 
not as aid, but as compensation for the resettlement 
of Haifa town, caused by the construction of tH« 
Aswan High Dam 

The financing of public sector projects has mainly 
come from various governments, but firms have al?° 
placed a part For example Italian contractor 5 
granted a credit of £3 2 6 million to cover a part of tl ie 
cost of the construction of IChashm el Girba dam apd 
three Fokker aeroplanes were obtained on a three year 
credit from the suppliers 

During 1960-69 the Sudan government obtained 
short term Joans from the IMF and some Dutch 
commercial banks The Dutch commercial bank 3 
provided £So 9 million to finance about 90 per ce®* 
of the cost to the Sudan government of importing 
telecommunication equipment from Holland 

There is no information about foreign loans to the 
private sector, but the two textile mills in the country 
were financed by foreign loans from the USA apd 
Japan 

At the end of 1969 the net foreign debt outstanding 
in respect of government loans amounted to /Si 09 3 
million This figure includes /Si 8 million representing 
obligations to the IMF, but it excludes the amounts 
received under the different American aid programme®, 
before such aid was stopped in 1967 The balances stdl 
available for utilization in the future amount fr> 
/S32 8 million 

Repayment of loans Ml 1969 amounted to £Sio 9 
million, of winch /S6 7 million was for principal apd 
£S3 9 million was interest In 1968 and 1969 the 
Sudan Government secured sizable short term and 
medium term loans which had the effect of increasing 
the debt servicing burden immediately The ratio of 
defat servicing to export proceeds rose from 6 9 per 
cent m 1967 to 12 5 per cent in 1969 It seems ad- 
visable for Sudan to be more cautious about foreign 
borrowing because it will soon reach the limit of its 
credit worthiness 

booking to the future, now that a socialist go\erP* 
ment, which has close relations with other socialist 
countries is in power, and a five-year plan (1970-75) 
has j ust been prepared with the help of Soviet experts, 
it seems that socialist countries will be the mat 11 
financiers of future economic development in SudaP 
According to the new five-year plan foreign loans wdl 
contribute £S95 million out of the /S200 nuUu? a 
capital investment by the public sector 


PUBLIC FINANCE 

The Sudan government, like governments m many 
other underdeveloped countries, depends heavily on 
indirect taxes as a major source of revenue In the 
fiscal y ear 1969-70 indirect taxes contributed 44 per 
cent of the central government's revenue, while m 

1968- 69 they yielded about 50 per cent In these two 
years the relative share of indirect taxes declined 
because of increased import restrictions, and also 
because of the increased revenue from direct taxes 
and proceeds from government agricultural enter- 
prises, particularly m 1969-70 The mam source of 
revenue from indirect taxation is import duties 
Because of balance of payments deficits in recent 
years the government has been trying to restrict 
imports of consumer goods particularly luxuries, and 
those which bear the highest rates Excise duties are 
growing m importance because of the growth of 
industries producing import substitutes Thus, the 
^utru rfi excise duties Yu i trvetrttfc litim nrfiiretA tax&taoti , 
5 per cent m 1964-65 rose to 18 per cent in 1966-67 
This change is also reducing the rate of increase of 
revenue from indirect taxation Excise duties are of 
lower rates than import duties on the same goods and 
they are more difficult to collect 

The revenue from export taxes declined from /S3 8 
million in 1966-67 to £53 million in 1969-70 The 
majority of export taxes, which were an important 
feature of the tax system of Sudan were cancelled, 
together with royalties in November 1968, with the 
exception of those on gum and cotton m an attempt 
to encourage exports This action has not proved 
effective and the revenue of the government from 
export taxes has been greatly reduced The taxes were 
reintroduced vn November 1969 but at lower rates 

The revenue from direct taxes was about 13 per cent 
of the total revenue of the central government m 

1969- 70, having been z 7 per cent in 1963-64 The 
present direct taxes of Sudan (1969-70) are income 
taxes, an emergency tax and a stamp duty The 
income taxes comprise a personal income tax on 
monetary earnings fringe benefits and interest a 
business profits tax, and a tax on income from rent 
(as laid down by the Income Tax Act, 1967) The top 
rate is 50 per cent, when total income reaches 
/S25 000 Dividends are not normally taxable in the 
Sudan, since companies pay a business profits tax, 
shareholders do not pay an income tax on their divi- 
dends Nevertheless a holding company which re- 
ceives dividends from its subsidiaries pays a business 
tax on aggregate profits after getting a tax credit for 
the tax paid by the subsidiary An emergency tax was 
introduced in August 1969 to absorb part of the wage 
and salary increases given to employees m the public 
sector m 1968 by the previous government The yield 
of the emergency tax is estimated to be million 
in 1969-70 Stamp duty is considered as a direct tax 
in Sudan and its revenue is less than /S2 million 

In addition to the revenue from taxation, fees, 
charges and profits from, agricultural enterprises, the 
central government may borrow internally to meet 
current expenditure Under the Bank of Sudan Act 
1959. amended in 1962, the government, its boards 
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and agencies, are permitted to borrow from the 
Central Bank up to 15 per cent of the ordinary revenue 
of the government, defined to include the central 
government, provincial and local government bodies, 
government boards, government banks and enter- 
prises owned by the government or in which the 
government participates. For the fiscal year 1967-68 
the maximum limit of such borrowing was fixed at 
/Sax. 4 million, while the total advances from the 
Central Bank at the end of June 1968 amounted to 
/a 1. 2 million. The revenue for the fiscal year 1968-69 
for all the units in the public sector was estimated at 
^8171,878,116, and the maximum limit of borrowing 
by the government from the Central Bank was fixed 
at ^Sa.4.5 million, while the actual borrowing of the 
government during that fiscal year was /S24.3 million. 

Furthermore, according to the Treasury Bill Act, 
1966, the government may borrow by means of 
treasury bills, provided that the value of such bills 
outstanding at anj^ time shall not exceed /S5 million. 
The bulk of treasury bills have already been bought by 
the commercial banks. At the close of 1968 the value 
of commercial banks’ holdings of treasury bills 
amounted to ^84.85 million, and ^8150,000 was held 
by other financial institutions in the private sector. 

Since the mid-1960s the Sudan government has been 
finding it more and more difficult to make all its local 
cash payments, whether wages and salaries or pay- 
ment to contractors, in time. This seems to be the 
result of two main factors: underestimation of 
expenditure and ineffective financial control of govern- 
ment accounts. This problem of the illiquidity of the 
public sector has forced the government to seek 
various ways to increase revenue and reduce expendi- 
ture, but it has not yet been solved. 

The expenditure of the central government has 
been rising very fast since independence in 1956. In 
1949 the total current expenditure of the central 
government was £Sio million; by 1969-70 it was 
j£Si42 million, an increase of more than fourteen 
times in a period of twenty years. Besides the rise in 
prices and the normal expansion in government 
services, increased expenditure on education, national 
defence and the rise in wages and salaries of the 
employees of the public sector have accentuated the 
rate of increase of the total current expenditure in 
recent years. The expenditure of the Ministry of 
Defence increased from ^Si4-i million in 1965-66 to 
£S$o million in 1969-70, while the expenditure of the 
Ministry of Education increased from £S $.8 million in 
1965-66 to £Sg .8 million in 1969-70. This increase is a 
direct result of the continued crisis in the Middle East 
and a strong popular demand for more education. In 
1968 the government raised the wages and salaries of 
its employees by 5-15 per cent and thus wages and 
salaries amounted to 41 per cent of the expenditure 
of the Central Government for 1968-69. 


LABOUR AND WAGES 

The number of persons five years of age and over 
reported in the 1955-56 census, as mainly engaged in 
economic activity, was 3,800,000 out of a population 


of 10.2 million. In addition, it is estimated, on the 
basis of detailed tabulations of the census returns 
that 1,116,000 persons, whose main activity was not 
economic, took part in subsidiary economic activity. 
So the total number engaged to any degree in economic 
activity is approximately 4,916,000 or 48 per cent of 
the population. Sudan’s labour force is overwhelmingly 
male. Men make up 56 per cent of the total econo- 
mically active population, women 24.7 per cent, boys 
14.4 per cent and girls 4.9 per cent. 

Of all the males and females in the labour force 
86.7 per cent are primary producers, 3.3 per cent 
secondary producers and 10 per cent tertiary pro- 
ducers. All these percentages of sex and industrial 
distribution of the Sudan’s labour force have not, it is 
thought, changed very much since 1955-56. 

Beyond 1956 it is difficult to get any reasonably 
accurate data in order to assess the labour situation in 
Sudan. However, the number of wage-earners at 
present is estimated to be about one million — 
excluding agricultural workers. About half a million 
workers are engaged in the public sector and about 
the same number are employed by the private sector. 

Until about 1965 one of the country’s major prob- 
lems was considered to be the shortage of skilled 
workers. There was heavy dependence on expatriates 
of Greek and Armenian descent, who filled a high 
proportion of skilled jobs and managerial and execu- 
tive posts. 

However, by 1965 the major development projects 
were finished. The most important factories in both 
private and public sectors, as well as Khashm el Girba 
and Roseires dams, were finished by that year. In the 
early 1960s institutes of technical education and 
training centres were established and by 1965 their 
graduates could meet the demand for skilled labour. 
The Khartoum Senior Trade School was opened in 
1960 to teach electronics, commerce, electrical instal- 
lation, machine shop, automobile and diesel mechanics, 
carpentry, cabinet making, brickwork and draughts- 
manship. The Khartoum Technical Institute (Poly- 
technic) was opened in 1950, but the total enrolment 
was only 25 in 1950-51. At that time it taught only 
civil engineering. By i960 the enrolment had risen to 
569 and the institute syllabus included courses in 
civil engineering, mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing, surveying, secretarial work and commerce. An 
up-grading centre was established in Khartoum in 
i960 by the Labour Department to improve the skills 
of workers already employed in both public and 
private sectors, and an apprenticeship centre was also 
established in Khartoum by the government, with 
German aid, in 1962. Another apprenticeship centre 
was established in Kosti in 1967. 

In fact, after 1965, unemployment began to appear 
among skilled workers in the towns, and some econo- 
mists and businessmen began to believe that the 
shortage of skilled workers was no longer a serious 
problem to the industrialization of Sudan. Sudan has 
already started to export skilled workers, clerical staff 
and teachers to the Arab countries. 

The only available figures on unemployment come 
from the registrations at employment exchanges in 
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major towns In 1967-68 31,919 were registered as 
unemployed However, it is obvious that this figure 
does not represent total open unemployment m Sudan 
Not all the workers register themselves when they are 
unemployed, particularly unskilled workers On the 
other hand, some workers may register more than 
once, while, when other workers find a job, neither 
they nor their employers report to the employment 
exchanges Therefore, the present figures of unemploy- 
ment m Sudan should be viewed with great caution 

There is no legal minimum wage m Sud an However, 
in the public sector the minimum monthly wage paid 
for permanent employment is £>13 g, while it is abont 
£S6 in the private sector The daily minimum wage 
ranges between 25 and 50 piastres depending on the 
region and the season During the cotton-picking 
Season in the Genra the daily minimum wage may 
rise as high as 50 piastres per day Wages and salaries 
are higher in the pubhc sector than in the private 
sector, with the exception of modem and large firms 
in the private sector who only employ a very small 
percentage of the labour force engaged in the modem 
sector 

Although wages in the public sector are higher than 
wages in the private sector, they have declined in real 
terms over the last twenty years or so At best, money 
wages increased by 40 per cent between 1951 and 
1968 A wage increase was given in 1965 and 1968, but 
the cost of living increased by at least 70 per cent 
between 1951 and 1968, and therefore real wages 
declined by about 30 per cent in that penod Most 
wages in the private sector have lagged behind wages 
in the public sector 


POWER AND TRANSPORT 

The installed generating capacity of the Sudan in 
1970 is 96 685 kW thermal and 29 220 kW hydro 
The total power generated m 1969 was 310051,000 
kWh The number of consumers is 68 529 residential 
and commercial, 558 agricultural and 844 industrial 
All the mam towns of Sudan are supplied with elec- 
tricity and some of the small towns which lie near to 
the transmission lines, such as Kamlrn, also enjoy thi<i 


facility Seventeen towns in Sudan are provided with 
electricity 

The volume of electricity used by industry is 
118,200,000 kWh , while the volume of electricity used 
by agriculture for pumps is 26,200,000 kWh The 
electricity consumption of industry does not include 
that of ginning factories, the large oil mills and 
Guneid and Khashm el Girba sugar factories All these 
generate their own electricity from by-products The 
grain silos at Gedaref and Port Sudan have their own 
generating sets 

Sudan depends mainly on railways for transport 
Steamers and motor transport play only a secondary 
role All weather roads are very limited The total 
length of asphalt mam roads m Sudan is 208 miles, of 
which Khartoum Province has 178 miles The length 
of cleared tracks covered with gravel is 3 210 miles 
The length of just cleared tracks is 7,8x0 miles and 
these make up the mam network of roads in Sudan 
However, they are usually impassable immediately 
after the rams 

The rail transport facilities are still far from 
adequate In 1969-70 the railway network was 4,756 
km In 1970 the average density of railways for the 
whole country is only 1 9 km per 1,000 sq km The 
nver fleet comprises 386 low-speed old steamers of 
various types River transport is mainly used between 
Kosti and Juba (1,435 km ) and between Dongola and 
Kareima (187 km j However, nver transport between 
Wadi Haifa and Shellal, which lies partly on Lake 
Nasser, is under development at present As far as sea 
transport is concerned, the government company, the 
Sudan Shipping Line, owns four dry cargo ships of 
5 000 tons each At present, only 5 pet cent of exports 
and imports are earned by domestic vessels Two 
additional dry cargo ships of 20 000 tons each, which 
are being built in Yugoslavia, will be delivered m 

1971-72 

The government-owned Sudan Airways, formed in 
1947, operates internal and international services It 
connects Khartoum with twenty important Sudanese 
towns as well as with Europe, the Rliddle East and 
Afnca In 1968-69 it earned 122,574 passengers and 
1 8 million ton/km 

A A S 
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THE SUDAN— (Statistical Survey) 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Total Area 

Arable Land 

Pasture 

Forest 

Total Population 
(1970) 

2,505,805 sq. kilometres 

71,000 sq. kilometres 

! 

240,000 sq. kilometres 

914.999 sq. kilometres 

1 5 . 5 ° 3 .°°o 


PROVINCES 

(1970) 



Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 


Area 
( sq. km.) 

Population 

Bahr el Ghazal 
Blue Nile 

Darfur 

Equatoria 
Kassala . 

213.751 

142,138 

496,369 

198,121 

340.655 

1.445.000 

3.195.000 

1.715.000 

1.320.000 

1.649.000 

Khartoum 
Kordofan . . 

Northern . 

Upper Nile 

20,971 

380,546 

477.074 

236,180 

888,000 

2.846.000 

1.147.000 

1.298.000 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


Town 

Population 

1970 

Khartoum (capital) . 



255.740 

Omdurman 



252,430 

El Obeid 



68,170 

Wadi Medani . 



74,519 

Port Sudan 



108,930 

Khartoum North 



123,050 

Atbara .... 



55.669 


Because of the flooding of the Wadi Haifa and adjacent 
areas by the Aswan High Dam, over 50,000 inhabitants 
have been resettled in Khashm el Girba, on the Atbara 
River. 


TRIBAL DIVISIONS 
(1956 Census) 



'000 

% 

Arab ..... 

3.989 

39 

Southerners (Nilotic, Nilo-Hamitic, 



Sudanic) .... 

3.056 

3° 

Western People 

I.3I5 

13 

Nuba ..... 

573 

6 

Beja ..... 

646 

6 

Nubiyin ..... 

33 ° 

3 

Miscellaneous .... 

94 

I 


The remaining 2 per cent was made up of 260,000 
foreigners. 


Employment: 87 per cent of the labour force is engaged in agricultural or pastoral activities. 


AGRICULTURE 

COTTON CROP 

(1 feddan=x.03S acres=4,20i sq. metres; 1 large kantar=i4i.523 kg.) 



Area (feddans) 

Production (large kantars) 


1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

: 

I967“68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Long Staple .... 

Medium and Short Staple 

783,953 

365.031 

mm 

827,125 

438,028 

3,113,184 

613,92s 

3,876,815 

753.244 

3,748,912 

901,399 

Total 

1,148,984 

1,117,992 

1,265,153 


4,630,059 

4.65°, 3 11 

i 
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THE SUDAN— (Statistical Survey) 
OTHER CROPS 


Ckop 

| Area (feddans) j 

| Production (tons) 

1967-68 I 

196S-69 I 

1967-68 

1968-69 


846922 ! 

812 683 ' 

*97 366 

184 83S 



J 345 494 1 


*63 705 



2 633911 

1 979 890 

618 779 

Millet 

1 45* 33® I 

»4j6t>73 ' 

363 3*3 

366 491 


UmtOCk (196S— ooo) Cattle 10900 Sheep xo too Goats 8 500 Camels a 300 


TRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
(1968 — tons) 


Dates 

30000 

Bananas 

so 000 

Manpoes 

13 000 

Lemons 

9 500 

Gnavas 

4 000 


3 000 

Grapefruit 

1 500 

Onion* 

3 * 000 


TIMBER PRODUCTION 



Umt 

1963-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

196S-69 

Railway Steepen 

Poles 

Bamboo Canes 

Firewood 

Other Sawn Mood 

number 

cu metres 

90 000 

3 » 497 
330690 
-8816 
3300 

86 300 

89 379 

164 661 

82 466 
3700 

86 000 

394 9*9 

238 368 

103 694 

3 434 

*12049 

390 Ooo 
350000 
*07697 

3 502 


GUM ARABIC PRODUCTION 
(tons) 


Season 

Gum 

IIashah 

Gum I 
Talk 

Total 

1965-66 

47 960 

*444 




2 296 


1967-68 

58 896 



1968-69 

4° 95J 



1969-70* 

30 000 

4 000 

34000 


• Estimates 






































THE SUDAN — (Statistical Survey) 
INDUSTRY 


PRODUCTION 



Unit 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Cement 




’ooo tons 

73-2 

xoi.i 

128.7 

140.7 

Flour of Wheat . 




it »» 

44.1 

39 -9 

48.8 

5 i -5 

Sugar 




it it 

25.0 

71. 1 

93-3 

90.8 

Soap 





18.8 

18.8 

18.4 

18.2 

Wine 




’ooo litres 

1,254.8 

1,650.9 

1.634.6 

1 , 453-8 

Beer 




it it 

7 . 4 8 7 -5 

7,778.7 

7 . 447-6 

7 . 159 - 1 

Cigarettes . 




’ooo kilos 

535 -o 

647.4 

660.9 

532-9 

Matches . 




billion 

3 -i 

3-9 

4.0 

3-9 

Shoes 




million pairs 

7-2 

8.2 

9-5 

IO.7 

Textiles 




yards 

79 . 503-0 

56,170.0 

93,122.0 

101,350.0 

Alcohol 




’ooo litres 

457 -o 

542.1 

552-6 

464.0 

Oil . 




’ooo tons 


17.0 

36.0 

46.0 


ELECTRICITY OUTPUT 


Year 

Capacity 

(kWh.) 

Units 
Generated 
(’ooo kWh.) 

Units 

Sold 

('ooo kWh.) 

1966 . 

91.036 

261,964 

214,214 

1967 - 

91,976 

317.865 

254,468 

1968 . 

97 , 4 i 2 

333.795 

293.851 

1969 - 

130,893 

528,176 

430,173 


MINING 


PRODUCTION 



Unit 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Iron Ore ..... 
Manganese Ore .... 
Chromium Ore .... 

Gold 

Magnesite .... 

Salt Unrefined .... 

'ooo tons 
tons 

if 

ounces 

tons 

’ooo tons 

35 

800 

11,000 

215 

52 

14 

2,500 

25,000 

4,000 

57 

39 

1,500 

I 7 . 39 I 

hi 

3,000 

43 

5.000 

22,086 

29 

6,500 

50 

850 

23.944 

500 

5 r 
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THE SUDAN— (Statistical Survey) 


FINANCE 

I Sudaneae pound (£S) ■■ 100 piastre* ■■ I ooo mdllemt* 
£S 8jj-£i iterlLng £S 350-US I: 
£Sioo-£iiB 73 aterling— US. fiS? 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR CURRENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Rxvxxv* 

19AS-A9 

1969--0 

Direct Taxation 

8 foo 000 

17 300 000 

Indirect Taxation 

3* *75 *J0 

63 JOl 000 

Fern and Chary**. etc. 
Proceed* from Government 

7I97 78I 1 

8 119 786 

Enterprise* 

-S 8jj Jto 


Interwt and Dividend* 

I 166 I27 


Pennon Contribution* 
Rnmbuiaemcnt and Inter- 

3 300 Ooo 

I 373 964 

Departmental Service* 

7 A59 >77 

1 »74 *33 

7303 371 

Other Source* 

« 093 433 

Total. Rrvxsux 

* *3-47* 373 

«4l"3 7*o 


"3 47* 373 

141 it] 710 


Exrr*«mTL»x 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Mim»tnr of Apriculturu ! 

and I ore*t* 1 

M nUtry of Cornmnnica 

3 °7J 9** | 

3 538 739 


tion* and Tourism 

3 716 050 1 

4 *39 999 

Min *try of Education 

8 jti 3S0 

9 8o3 319 

Minhtry of Health 

3 678 710 

6 383 877 

Viort* 

3 610 493 

3 816 839 

Mechanical Trantport 

I 957 067 

* 434 941 

M nLitry of Irrigation 
Department of Stem and 
Equipment 

Other Mlniitne* and 

3 783 9*4 

3*3*515 

1 639 036 

1 1«4 171 

Department* 

41 77* 39* 

63083 4it 

Centra! Central Service* 
Comtitutional Comroia- 

*3 "7 3*9 

40613 9ti 

aiona 

3*7 7" 

— 

Total ExrxvDmrax 


141 113710 

Si arte* 

«3 4*3 *74 

1 000 OOO 


"3 47* 373 

141 113710 


THE TEN YEAR DEVELOPMENT TLAN 
(£S million — 1961-61 to 19-0-71) 



Farvarx 1 

I FVauc 

Total 

Agriculture Livestock and ToTtitry 


n 


I nd 01 try Minin* rnblic Utllitie* 




Tnarpcrf and Lfatriballoa 




Social Service* Admlnbtration 
Replacement Capita! 

60 

4* 

I 

1 130 

93 

Total 

118 

337 

3*3 


Fl»*-Ym Plan (1970-73) £Sioo mill on capital Imminent by public wetor 

Expinfllar* (1964-63) /S30 6 million. 

O963-66) £Sjo o m llion 
(1966-67) £Sjo 7 million- 
(1967-6S) £534 4 mill on 
(196R-69) £Sj3 4 mill on 






























THE SUDAN — (Statistical Survey) 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(j£S*ooo) 



1966 

1967 

Wages and Salaries 

315.238 

338.632 

Operating Surplus 

110,221 

117,488 

Domestic Factor Income 

Wages and Salaries Paid 

425.459 

456,120 

Abroad (net) 

Property and Entrepreneurial 

—2,924 ' 

-1.774 

Income Paid Abroad (net) . 

-3.023 

-3.049 

Indirect Taxes 

45.737 

50,467 

Less Subsidies 

National Income at Market 

-5.083 

— 4,090 

Price .... 

Other Current Transfers to the 

460,166 

497.674 

Rest of the World (net) 

-1.939 

—2,042 

National Disposable Income . 
National Disposable Income per 

458.227 

495.632 

capita (£S) 

32.7, 

33-8 


COMPOSITIONgOF THE MODERN SECTOR OF THE ECONOMY 


(£S million) 



1965-66 

% 

1966-67 

% 

1967-68 

% 

Agriculture ..... 
Transport and Distribution and 

72.8 

32.1 

71.2 

3 i -5 

83-4 

33-6 

Banking ..... 

66.5 

29-3 

66.7 

29-5 

75-° 

30.3 

Industries ..... 

26.3 

ii .6 

26.6 

11. 8 

27.2 

10.9 

Administration and Social Services . 

47.8 

21.0 

47.8 

21. 1 

48-3 

19-5 

Other Services .... 

*3-7 

6.0 

13.8 

6.1 

14.0 

5-7 

Total 

227.1 

100. 0 

226.x 

100.0 

247.9 

100.0 
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THE SUDAN-— (Statistical Survey) 

WITHDRAWALS FROM FOREIGN AID: GRANTS. LONG-TERM AND MEDIUM-TERM LOANS 


AND IN KIND. 1960-69 



BALANCE Or PAYMENTS ESTIMATES 
{/3 million) 


Kttrtfttt 
Cotton rrpert* 

Other exportl 
Invisible 
Foreign loan* 

Other ihorl-terra capital 

Government import* 
Private *<xtor import* . 
Inviilble 

Repayment* ol capital . 
Deficit .... 


30 9 
3*8 
*3 o 
148 


18 9 
r».l 
*3 7 
3-6 
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THE SUDAN— (Statistical Survey) 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(£S million) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Imports 

72.3 

77-4 

81. 1 

89.7 

§ 9-3 

Exports 

68.0 

70.7 

74.6 

81.2 

86.3 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
G£S ’coo) 


Imports 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

Sugar 

4.165 

2.715 

1.635 

Tea . 

4,013 

2,2X0 

2,109 

Coffee 

2,091 

453 

2.331 

Wheat Flour 

2,138 

1,125 

449 

Textiles 

19,817 

16,561 

8,456 

Clothing 

1.561 

749 

369 

Footwear 

637 

585 

103 

Sacks and Jute 

1. 712 

2,611 

2.347 

Cement 

54 

47 

29 

Fertilizers , 

944 

1.397 

r,io6 

Machinery, Apparatus, 
Vehicles . 

17,618 

22,790 

17.301 

Tyres .... 

1. 318 

1.485 

814 

Petroleum Products 

4,766 

8,809 

5.239 

Pharmaceuticals . 

2,060 

2,200 

1.895 

Iron and Steel 

3.490 

4-594 

2.352 


Exports 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

Animals 

2,131 

2,332 

2.554 

Cotton, Ginned 

48,562 

49.498 

44,619 

Cotton Seed 

893 

1.489 

2,067 

Cotton Seed Oil . 

881 

920 

743 

Dura .... 

x.071 

43 

60 

Groundnuts 

4.598 

5.991 

3,989 

Gum Arabic 

7.849 

8,699 

6,201 

Oilseed Cake 

4.425 

3.879 

1,748 

Sesame 

6,217 

8,017 

4.746 

Hides and Skins . 

1,509 

1,803 

1,120 


* First seven months. 


COTTON EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
(million tons) 



1968 

1969 

1970* 

German Federal Republic 

34.412 

22,034 

H.S77 

India ...... 

25,101 

29.923 

29.651 

Italy ...... 

23,754 

28,596 

17,268 

Japan 

25,529 

15.663 

7,721 

United Kingdom .... 

23,605 

15,038 

9,839 

People’s Republic of China 

I2,3Si 

13.735 

9,407 

United States .... 

1,024 

935 

2,665 

U.S.S.R 

1,065 

8,329 

52,491 

Romania ..... 

2,116 

6,126 

2,221 

France ...... 

3.643 

2,925 

4.345 

Netherlands .... 

3,884 

S59 

709 

Hungary 

4.467 

3,224 

3.667 

Poland 

5.906 

4.839 

2,210 

Total (all countries) . 

mm 

172.425 

160,266 


* First seven months. 
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THE SUDAN— (Statistical Survey) 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


t£S ooo) 



Imports 

Exports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

1967 

1968 

2969 

i9?o* 



1 830 

2 094 

1 040 

1 600 

2 2 06 

2 957 

2 923 

China People s Republic 

6 375 

5 993 

4876 

x 9S7 

2656 

4 S38 

6430 





3 352 

961 




1 389 

German Federal Republic 



5 771 

3 890 


12 256 

10142 



8 219 


9053 

7 991 

6 817 


20 233 

6 634 





1 001 

8790 

9 713 

>0 777 




a 113 

7 153 

3 7Si 

5 718 

6 652 

8 oro 

5 403 

h etherlamds 

2 55* 

2 346 


1730 

4 57* 

4276 

3 359 



960 

x 498 

1 789 

545 

936 


i 544 

665 

USSR. 

I toi 

6 223 

4 486 


3223 


3 3 g 9 

25274 

United Arab Republic 


3 516 

3848 

2 43t 

2940 

2 402 

3 914 


United Kingdom 


15 831 

16944 

11 851 


4 800 

5762 

3 7 37 

USA 



2 605 

1275 

4 559 


3010 


Yugoslavia 


639 

770 

337 


832 

9S9 

902 

Others 

16 861 

19 472 

21 887 

16 129 

23 532 

23 489 

24 9°l 


Total 

81 182 

89 709 

92 476 

38 698 

74 t>59 

80 834 

85 624 

68 226 


* First seven months 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

(1965-49) 


Number of Passengers ( 000) 


Freight ( 000 tons) 

2669 


Passenger Vehicles 
Goods Vehicles 
Motor Cjcles 


ROADS 

(1969) 


29 094 
21 413 
*973 


SHIPPING 



1965 

1966 j 1967 

2968 

1969 

Lumber a! Sb.'pr saKeag £i Port Ssdss 
Total Inward Tonnage 

Total Outward Tonnage 

raSj- 
, i 440 789 

921 6S9 

f tZZj | 

1 427 743 

942 3>7 

r 004 

2 528 183 

866 948 

*45 

2 594 019 

952 449 

- 77o 

1 582 369 

950 975 


CIVIL AVIATION 
{Sudan Airways — International Traffic) 



1965 

1966 

2967 

1968 

1969 

Number of Passengers 

Freight (hg ) 

45 793 

492 871 2 

50673 

402 227 8 

32 367 

502 231 5 

36 975 

344 338 

65293 

837966 


Source Department of Statistics HQ Council of Ministers Khartoum 
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THE SUDAN— (The Constitution, The Government) 


THE CONSTITUTION 


In December 1955 a Transitional Constitution was 
adopted, under which the highest authority was vested in 
a Supreme Commission of five members, who were respon- 
sible for appointing the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
from amongst the members of Parliament. 

This Transitional Constitution was suspended following 
the military coup d'itat of 1958, but the provisional 


Government which took office after the overthrow of the 
military regime in October 1964, announced its intention 
of governing under the terms of the 1955 Constitution. 

The Constituent Assembly, whose term had been ex- 
tended in 1968, was abolished by the new regime in May 
1969. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

NATIONAL REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL 

President: Maj.-Gen. Jaafar Al Nemery. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

[August 1971) 


Prime Minister and Minister of Planning: Maj.-Gen. 

Jaafar Al Nemery. 

Minister of Defence: Brig. Khalid H. Abbas. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Mansour Khalid. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Justice: Abu Bakr 
Awadalla. 

Assistant Prime Minister for Agricultural Sector and 
Minister of Animal Resources: Dr. Mohd. El Nasri 
Hamza. 

Assistant Prime Minister for Public Services, and the 
Interior: Maj. Abu Al Gasim Muhammad Ibrahim. 

Minister of State for Presidential Affairs and Head of 
National Security: Maj. Mamoun Awad Abu Zeid. 

Minister for the Economy: Mohamed I. Mahmud. 

Minister of Education: Dr. Mohi Al Din Sabir. 

Minister of Industry and Mining: Ahmed Suliman. 

Minister of Local Government: Gaafar Mohamed Ali 
Bekhit. 


Minister of Finance and Planning: Brig. Muhammad 
Abdel Halim. 

Minister of Works: Sayed Luigi Adok. 

Minister of Health: Dr. Taiia Basher. 

Minister of Irrigation and Hydro-Electricity: Sayed Yahia 
Abdel Majid. 

Minister of Transport and Communications: Maj. Zei.v 

Abdin Mohd. Aiimed Abdel Gader. 

Minister of National Guidance: Brig. Omer Al Hag Musa. 

Minister of Housing: Mubarak Sinada. 

Minister of Co-operation, Agriculture and Rural Develop- 
ment: Dr. Osman Abu Al Gasim. 

Minister of Southern Affairs: Sayed Abel Alier. 

Minister of Youth and Social Guidance: Maj. Abu Al 
Gasim Hashim. 

Minister of Labour: Saved Musa El Mubarak. 

Minister of State: Dr. Tobi AIadot. 
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THE SUDAN— (Ditlomatic Representation) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SUDAN ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador, (M) Minister, (CA) ChirgS d Afiaires. 


Afghanistan: (set Pakistan) 

Alb mil - {see Italy) 

Algjrli. Ablbvk OmsiAVE Muhammad Saleh Atgiers 
(A) 

Austria*. (see Italy) 

Belgium. Ml hams! ad Adbel Macid Ahmed Brussels (A) 
Bulgaria* (irtUSSR) 

Central African Republic - Hassan El Hamin El Bechir. 

Bangui (<) 

Cv^ton: {see India) 

Chid Bashir Al \ummh 1 ort L»sn> (A) 

Chin*, People'* Republic: \bdel\%aiub 7 ein al Addiev 
P eking (A) 

Congo (Kinshasa)* Tadhl Obeid Kinshasa (A) 

Cyprus: {see Greece) 

Czechoslovakia; (ire USSR) 

Ethiopia* Osman Abdullah Hamid Addis Ababa (A) 
France Osman Hashim ran* (A) (also acered to Nether 
lands Spain and Switzerland) 

German Democratic Republic: Hassan Darawi Berlin (A) 
Ghana - Al Bachir Abdel Muta'al, Accra (A) (also 
accred to Liberia) 

Greece: Abdel Karim Mirchani, Athens (A) (also accred 
to Cyprus) 

Hungiry. (ue U-SS R.) 

India: Amin* Magzhoud Abdouv New Delhi (A) (also 
accred to Ceylon) 

Iraq 'Sharif Ahmed, Baghdad (CA) (also accred to Jordan 
and Turkey) 

Italy: (vacant), Rome (A) (also accred to Austria and 
Albania) 


Japan: Salaii Al din Babikir, Tokyo (A) 

Jordan: Smed Sharif, Amman (CA) 

Kenya: (vacant) Nairobi (A) 

Kuwait: Mahgoub Malkawi Babikr Kuwait (A) 
Lebanon: Must atua Mad mu, Beirut (A) 

Liberia: (see Ghana) 

Libya: Mohammad Kamal Al Bakkt Tripoli (A) 
Morocco: (see United Arab Repubtic) 

Netherlands: (see Trance) 

Nigeria* Hamid Muhammad Al Amin, Lagos (A) 

Pakistan: Al Nur ALI Suleiman, Karachi (A) (also 
accred to Afghanistan) 

Poland: {see USSR.) 

Saudi Arabia: Busiira Hamid Gabra'ldar Jeddah (A) 
Somalia* Bng Ahmed al Bashir Shidd ad Mogadishu (A) 
Spain: (ire Trance) 

Switzerland: (sit France) 

Tanzania: Barnabas \\ ilsov, Dar cs Salaam (A) 

Turkey: (set Iraq) 

Uganda: Muhammad Othman Siundi. Kampala (A) 
USSR.; (vacant) Moscow (A) (also accred to Bulgaria 
Czechostoi akla Hungary Poland and Romanis) 
United Arab Republic (Ejnrpl): Muhammad Soliman 
Muhammad Ahmed Cairo (A) (also accred to 
Morocco) 

United Kingdom: Anntv Ismail London (A) 

Yugoslavia: (vacant) Belgrade (A) 


United Nations: (vacant) New \ork (Perm Rep) 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS IN KHARTOUM 
(E) Embassy, (L) Legation. 


Austria* Slavos Bldg (E) 

Bllglum: 3GE ContomichalosSt ,P 0 B 96 9, Ambassador 
Robert Six 

Bulgaria: House 7, St 4Y, P OJ 1 1G00. A mbassador 
(vacant) 

Chid House 9 Block 9A. New Extension P O B 1514 
Ambassador Abdarahman Musa 
C hin* :6931st St. PO.B 1423 Ambassador YuPeiWen 
C entral African Republic* Block »iDE 17th St . New 
Extension Ambassador Jean Pierre Kombet 
C ongo Democratic Republic: 29th St New Extension, 
Ambassador CoL Andr& Simon Mean 
C zechoslovakia: Plot 18 Block 4ZE POB 1947, A mbas- 
tador Jan StaReseck, 

Ethiopia - New Extension Ambassador' MenciSTE Desta 


Franca: Plot 2 Block 6HE. Ambassador Marc PonLirr 
Ghana: Plot at. Block 4 St 15 POJJ 1418 (L) 

Greece: Block 74 3tst Ale. roll 1182, Ambassador. 
Pavlos Pandermalis 

Hungary: Block it A. not 6, 3rd St . P O B 1033, Amba%. 
tador Karoly Szarka 

India* Kronlfli Bldg .Gamhouna St ,POB 707, Ambassa 
dor r I, Bhandari 

Iraq: Aboul Ela New Bldg ,POB 1138 (E) 

Italy: 3t Gamhouria St ; Ambassador Mario Ungaro 
Japan: Gellatly House. POB 1649 Ambassador Has*. 
Tum Harjgai 

Jordan: 7th St , New Extension, Ambassador Jawdat 
Al-Mejieissv 
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Kuwait: 21B, 9th St., New Extension; Ambassador: 

Yousif Abdel-Latif El-Abdel-Razak. 

Lebanon: House 60, 49th St., P.O.B. 1407; Ambassador: 
Adel Ismail. 

Libya: 7th St., New Extension, P.O.B. 2091 (L). 

Netherlands: Sharia El-Mahdi, cnr. Sharia El-Gama’a, 
P.O.B. 391; Ambassador: P. W. H. Schaepman. 

Niger: No. 1, New Extension (L). 

Nigeria: House 1, Blocks, East, P.O.B. 1538 (E); Ambas- 
sador: Alhaji Nugu Mohamed. 

Pakistan: House 58, Plot 27, Block 2FE, P.O.B. 1178; 

Ambassador: Saad Rashidul Khairi. 

Poland: 73 Africa Rd., P.O.B. 902 (L). 

Saudi Arabia: Block 10-1, New Extension, P.O.B. 852; 

Ambassador: Sheikh Add all a El Malhoug. 

Somalia: No. 18, Block 11, New Extension; Ambassador: 
Abdalla Aden Ahmed. 


Sweden: Sharia El-Mek Nimr, Barlaman Ave., P.O.B. 
2206; Ambassador: Tord B. Hagen. 

Switzerland: Aboul Ela New Bldg., P.O.B. 1717; Ambassa- 
dor: AndrA Parodi. 

Syria: 3rd St., New Extension, Ambassador: Hafez El- 
Jam ali. 

Turkey: 71 Africa Rd., P.O.B. 771; Ambassador: Cemh, 

Miroglu. 

United Arab Republic: El Mogran Residential Area; 
Ambassador: Mohamed Kamal El Din Khalil. 

United Kingdom: Aboul Ela New Bldg., P.O.B. 801; 
Ambassador: Robert Fowler. 

U.S.S.R.: St. 5, P.O.B. 1161; Ambassador: Anatoly 
Nikolaevic Nikolaev. 

Yemen: St. 35 (L). 

Yugoslavia: 79A, 31st St.; Ambassador: Gojko Zarkovic. 


Sudan also has diplomatic relations with Afghanistan, Albania, Cameroon, Ceylon, Congo People s Republic, Cyprus, 
Denmark, Dahomey, Finland, Gabon, the German Democratic Republic, Guinea, Liberia, Mali, Morocco, Norway, Spain, 
Tanzania, Uganda and the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

The Assembly was dissolved in May 1969 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

All political organizations were banned by the new government in June 1969. 

Azania Liberation Front: Kampala, Uganda; Anyanya, the 
Front’s military arm, provide the only rebel resistance 
in the southern Sudan since the Nile Provisional 
Government was dissolved in July 1970. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The administration of justice is the function of the 
Judiciary, as a separate and independent department of 
state. The general administrative supervision and control 
of the Judiciary is vested in the Chief Justice. 

Civil Justice: is administered by the Courts constituted 
under the Civil Justice Ordinance, namely the High Court 
of Justice — consisting of the Court of Appeal and Judges 
of the High Court, sitting as Courts of original jurisdiction 
—and Provincial Courts — consisting of the Courts of 
Province and District Judges. 

Criminal Justice: is administered by the Courts con- 
stituted under the Code of Criminal Proced :re, namely 
Major Courts, Minor Courts and Magistrates’ Courts. 
Serious crimes are tried by Major Courts which are com- 
posed of a President and two members and have power to 
pass the death sentence. Major Courts are as a rule presided 
over by a Judge of the High Court appointed to a Provincial 
Circuit, or a Province Judge. There is a right of appeal to 
the Chief Justice against any decision or order of a Major 
Court and all findings and sentences of a Major Court are 
subject to confirmation by him. 


Lesser crimes are tried by Minor Courts consisting of 
three Magistrates and presided over by a Second Class 
Magistrate and by Magistrates’ Courts consisting of a 
single Magistrate, or a bench of lay Magistrates. 

Local Courts: try a substantial portion of the Criminal 
and Civil cases in the Sudan and work in parallel to some 
extent with the State Courts. 

Chief Justice: Uthman As Sayid. 

MUHAMMADAN LAW COURTS 
Justice in personal matters for the Muslim population 
is administered by the Muhammadan Law Courts, which 
form the Sharia Division of the Judiciary. These Courts 
consist of the Court of Appeal, High Courts and Qadis 
Courts, and President of the Sharia Division is the Grand 
Qadi. The religious Law of Islam is administered by these 
Courts in matters of inheritance, marriage, divorce, family 
relationships and charitable trusts. 

Grand Qadi : Sheikh Yahya Abdel Gasim. 
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religion 


The majority of Sudanese are vigorous followers of 
Islam— >t will be remembered that the Mahdi of 1896 «« 
a religious leader — but some communities in the south 
remain untouched by Islam and practise animism or fer 
tility worship The cultural contrast between the MuhMB 
madin north and centre and the non Muslim south vnth 
differences in race language religion and outlook give* 
rise to one principal political problem of the Sudan 
According to a 1955 survey the religious adherence of the 
population was as follows 

Muslim 6 474 453 

Ammist a 418 703 

Catholic 162 745 

Protestant 04 <g8t 

Orthodox 12 525 

Jewish 380 

The population has since grown by some 50 per cent so 
these figures should probably be increased proportionately 

MUSLIM COMMUNITY 
(Mainly divided Into the following sects.) 

Qadrta Heads of important local sub-sections Include 
Sheikh Ahmed «. Gaau 
Sheikh Ibrahim xl Kabashi 
Y ousts it. Sheikh Owe* u Obeid 
K ittttEA Baeakat el SHEIKH 
Sheikh Hamad el Nil Abo EL Ba C t 
Sheikh Abd el Baci el McxAsiin 
thlihllE Heads of local sub-sections include 
Sheikh el Magdoub «l BxsHta. 

Sheikh Gamax el Dawla el Mac doth 
Idrltla Heads of local sub-sections include 
Sheikh el 1 Lass am el Idrxsi 
Khatmlya Muhammad Osmah el Mixchani 
•lmmtnU She kb Fateh Gh amballa. 

Ismail* Sayed J aval Asha el Sated el Mekxi 


Aniari Sayed El hadi Ahmed el Mahdi 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 
Cepfie Orthodox Church Bishop of Nubia Atbara and 
Orodurman Bt Rev Bakhomios 
Bishop of Khartoum S Sudan and Uganda Rt Rev 
Abba YouanNH 

Qmk Orthodox Church Metropolitan at Nutts. Arch 
bishop Stntsstos 

Qrtik Exinjillcal Church (Vacant) 

Exangtllcal Church Rev Radi Elias 
E piscopal Church In tho Sudan Clergy House POD 135 
Khartoum B shop in the Sudan The Rt Rev Oliver 
C. Allison Asst. Bishops The Rt Rev TerrmaYa 
D o tiro The Rt. Rev Eunana Ncalauu The Rt. Rev 
Butros Siiurai Tho Rt Rev BSNJAMtNA Yugusuk 
C atholic Church 
Roman Hits 

Vicariate Apostolic of Khartoum P O B 49 Khar 
toum Rt Rev Bishop Augustine Baroni 
V icariate Apostolic of \\au POD 2 g Win Rt 
Rev Bishop Irenxus Dud 
V icariate ApostoUc of Juba P O B 31 Juba Rt 
Rev Mgr Silvistro Laharania Apostolic Ad 

minis trator 

Vicariate ApostoUc of El Obeid ROB 386 El 
Obeid Rt Rev Mgr Franco Caztaniga 
Apostolic Administrator 

Prefecture ApostoUc of MalaVal POD 17 Malakal 
Rt Rev Mgr Piua Yoxwan 
M aronlt* Church POB 244 Khartoum Rev Fr 
\ouseeb NEAMA. 

Qrtik Catholle Church PO B 766 Khartoum Archl 
mandnte Basilios Haggar. 

Ji«!th Community Chief Rabbi (Vacant) 


THE PRESS 


The Pr»s was nat tmalued on August '7th 197O A 
General Corporation for Press Printing and Publications 
was set up w th two publishing houses the At A>am 
(POB 363 Khartoum) and the A 1 Rai A 1 Arom (POD 
424 Khartoum) These two houses publish all the following 
newspapers and magazines with the exception of those 
produced by other ministries 

DAILIES 

A! Ayam rOB 363 Khartoum Arabic. 

A 1 Sahaf* POB 424 Khartoum f 1961 Arabic 
Sudan Standard POB 424 Khartoum English 
rrRtODICALS 

Huna Omdurman f 194a Arab c weekly Sudan BrOa 1 
casting Service Magazine published by Ministry of 
National Guidance 

Khartoum POB 424 Khartoum Arabic monthly 
Nils Mirror English weekly published by Ministry for 
Southern Aflairc 


El Rat El Amm POB 424 Khartoum Arabic weeUv 

Sudan Cotton Bulletin POB 1672 Khartoum English 
approx cjuartetl) published b) State Cotton Marketing 
Corporation 

El Sudan El Qadld FOB 363 Khartoum Arabic 
weekly 

Sudanis* Economist Khartoum English monthly 
economic and commercial review 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Sudan National Nawa Ajiney POB 62.1 Khartoum f 
1971 dally and weekly summaries in English and 
Arabic Man Abdul Karin Osman el Mahdi 

Torsion Bureaux 

Middt* East Niwi Atincy. Dalala Bldg POB 740 
Khartoum. 

Tass also has a bureau In Khartoum 


SGI 
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PUBLISHERS 


African Printing House: Press House, P.O.B, 1228, 
Khartoum; f. i960; publishers of al-Sahafa\ also African 
News Service; Gen. Man. Abdul Rahman Mukhtar. 

Ahmod Abdel Rahman El Tikeina: P.O. Box 299, Port 
Sudan. 

Al Avam Press Co. Ltd.: Aboul Ela Building, United 
Nations Square, P.O. Box 363, Khartoum; f. 1953: 
Man. Dir. Beshir Muhammad Said; newspapers, 
pamphlets and books. 


Al Salarn Co. Ltd. P.O. Box i 97 > Khartoum. 

Central Office of Information: Khartoum; government 
publishing office; publications include the Sudan 
Almanac. 

Claudios S. Follas: P.O. Box 641, Khartoum. 

Fuad Rashed: Wadi Haifa. 

McCorquodalo and Co. (Sudan) Ltd.: P.O. Box 38, Khar- 

toum. 

Mitchell cotts and Co. (ME) Ltd.: P.O. Box 221, Khartoum. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


8udan Broadcasting Service: P.O. Box 572, Omdurman; 
• a government-controlled radio station which broad- 
casts daily in Arabic and English; Acting Dir. M. el 
Obeid. 

In 1968 there were 180,000 radio receivers. 


Sudan Television Service (STS) : P.O.B. 1094, Omdurman; 
f. 1962; thirty-five hours of programmes per week. 
Dir.-Gen. Ali M. Shummo. 

In 1970 there were 50,000 television receivers. 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

(cap. =capital; p.u. =paid up; dep. =dcposits; m. = million) 
Central Bank 

jj Bank of Sudan: P.O. Box 313, Khartoum; f. i960; acts as 
banker and financial adviser to the Government and 
has sole right of issue of Sudanese banknotes; cap. 

' p.u. /Si.5m.; Governor Abdel Latif Hassan; 
Deputy Gov. (vacant); Gen. Man. El Faki Mustafa; 
10 brs; publ. Economic and Financial Bulletin (quarter- 
ly), Foreign Trade Statistical Digest (quarterly). Annual 
Report. 

Commercial Banks 

El Nilein Bank: P.O.B. 466, Khartoum; f. 1965 as a 
partnership between the Bank of Sudan and the Credit 
Lyonnais; 4 branches Chair. Dr. Bashir el Bakri. 

Juba Commercial Bank: P.O.B. 1186, Khartoum; formerly 
the Commercial Bank of Ethiopia; especially concerned 
with the non-Muslim south and with trading relations 
with African countries; 2 brs.; Gen. Man. Aziz Mustafa 
’ Abu Eisa. 

Omdurman National Bank: Khartoum; formerly the 
Ottoman (National and Grindlays) Bank; 10 brs. 

People’s Bank: P.O.B. 922, Khartoum; formerly the Misr 
Bank; 6 brs. 


Red Sea Commercial Bank: Khartoum; formerly the Arab 
Bank; 3 brs. 

State Bank for Foreign Trade: P.O.B. 1008, Khartoum; 
formerly Barclays Bank D.C.O.; 23 brs. 

Sudan Commercial Bank: P.O. Box 1116, Khartoum; 
f. i960; cap. p.u. ^Si, 099,611; dep. ^S8,28o,ooo; Chair. 
Mahadi Ahmed; Gen. Man. Ibrahim Gar; 6 brs. 

Development Banks 

Agricultural Bank of Sudan: P.O. Box 1363, Khartoum; 
f. 1957; ca P- £$ 7m.; provides agricultural credit; 
Chair. Hammad Tewfiic Hammad; Managing Dir. 
Salih Muhammad Salih. 

Estate Bank of Sudan: Khartoum. 

Industrial Bank of Sudan: P.O.B. 1722, Khartoum; f. 1962; 
cap. £S 2m. 

Foreign Banks 

All foreign banks were nationalized on May 26th, 1970 
(see under Commercial Banks). 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 

There are over forty foreign insurance companies 
operating in the Sudan. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Sudan Gezira Board: H.Q. Barakat; Sales Office, P.O.B. 
884, Khartoum; Chair, and Man. Dir. Dr. -Kamal 
Agabawi; Deputy Gen. Man. Mahmoud Mohd. Ali; 
Financial Controller Abdalla .')mam; Agricultural 
Man. Sayd. Abdalla Hashim; iSales Man. Sayd. 
Beshir Medani; Sec. El Tayib Ghalib. 

The Sudan Gezira Board is responsible for Sudan’s main 
cotton producing area. Starting in 19 11 as a company 
enterprise, it was nationalized in 1950 and has since then 
been run by a Board of Directors, consisting of 8 to 11 


members. In 1969 the Revolutionary Government formed 
a temporary Board of Directors consisting of six officials 
and a tenant farmers’ representative pending an extensive 
reorganization of the Board. 

The Gezira Scheme represents a partnership between the 
Government, the tenants and the Board. The Government, 
which provides the land and is responsible for irrigation, 
receives 36 per cent of the net proceeds; the tenants (who 
numbered over 86,000 in 1970 and who do the actual 
cultivation) receive 50 per cent. The Board receives 10 per 
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cent and the balance is shared between the Local Govern- 
ment Councils in the Scheme area and the Social Develop- 
ment Fund set up to provide social services for the 
inhabitants. 

The total possible cultivable area of the Gezira Scheme 
is over 5 million acres and the total area under systematic 
irrigation is now almost 3 million acres In addition to 
cotton, groundnuts, sorghum, wheat and millet are grown 
for the benefit o! tenant farmers. 

Publications Annual Report, Annual Statement of 
Accounts, El Cecira News Paper (weekly). Weekly Bulletin. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Sudan Chamber of Commerce: POB 8r, Khartoum; 
f 1908, Pres Abdel Salam Aboul Ela. Hon Treas 
Tr. Apostolou, Hon Sec. Saved Saleh Osman 
Saleh 

TRADE UNIONS 

Federations 

Federation of Sudanese Workers* Unions (F.8.W.U.): 

P .0 B 3258, Khartoum, f 1963; includes 133 affiliates 
totalling 450,000 mems , affiliated to the International 
Confederation of Trade Union Federations and the 
All African Trade Union Federation; Pres Aivadalla 
Ibrahim, Sec -Gen (vacant), pubis, Al Talta (Arabic, 
weekly). Bulletin (English and Arabic, monthly) 
Federation of Workers* Trade Unions ol the Private Sector: 

Khartoum, f. 1965, Pres Salih Abdel Rahman. 
Federation ot Workers' Trade UnionJ of the Public Sector: 
K hartoum; i. 1963. 

Principal Unions 

In 1958 all Trade Unions were dissolved, bnt legislation 
in 1961 permitted registration of Trade Unions satisfying 
certain conditions The larger ones are 
Central Electricity and Water Administration Trade Union: 
POB 1380, Khartoum, 3,000 mems ; Pres Alt Said; 
Sec -Gen. Mahjub Sid Ahmad 
Department ot Agriculture Trade Union: Khartoum 
Worker's C/ub, Khartoum, 1,170 mems , Pres Abdal- 
XARim Sad all ah, Sec -Gen AbddlLam Ibrahim 
Egyptian Irrigation Department Trade Union: Khartoum; 
1,210 menu ; Pres Fadl Abd-Al-Wahab, Sec--Gen. 
Muhammad Al Saiyid Muhammad. 

FwwI/j* Department Tradt liman: c/a Forests Depart- 
ment, AiSuke; f. 1961, 2,510 mems ; Pres. Iman Umar, 
Sec -Gen. Mohammed Ibrahim Ahmed 
Gtiira Board Non-Agiiculiural Workers’ Union: c/o Gezira 
Board, Wad Medam, f. 1961, 6,fioo mems ; Pres 
Sulayman Abd-Al-FaraJ , Sec -Gen Mirghani Abd- 
Al- Rahim. 

Kfiirtoum Municipality Trade Union: c/o Khartoum Muni- 
cipal Council. P .0 Box 750, Khartoum; 8gi mems ; 
Pres Muhammad Abdullah Ahmad; Sec -Gen Uth- 
man Muhammad Al Shaikh. 

Khartoum University Trade Union: Khartoum University, 
POB 3*x, Khartoum, f 1947, 1,400 mems; Pres 
Mahjuh Ahmad Al-Zubayr. 

Mechanical Transport Department Trade Union: Khartoum 
Workers' Club, Khartoum, POB. 617; 2,593 mems ; 
Pres Madarri Muhammad A yd. Sec -Gen. Ibrahim 
Bab allah. 


Ministry of Education Trade Union: Khartoum Workers' 
Club, Khartoum; 679 mems ; Pres Muhammad 
Hamban; Sec.-Gen Uthuan Al-Siddiq 
Ministry of Health Trade Union: c/o Khartoum Hospital, 
Khartoum; 3,59s mems ; Pres Abdal Razjq Ubayd; 
Sec -Gen Ibrahim Umar Alhaj. 

Ministry of Irrigation and Hydro-Electric Power trade 
Union: Medam Workers' Club, Wad Medam; 13,815 
mems ; Pres. Yahya Hasan Al-Rau. 

Ministry of Works Trade Union: Khartoum Workers' Club, 
Khartoum; 607 mems ; Pres Awapallah Irrahlm; 
Sec -Gen. Hassan Abdel Gadir. 

Posis and Tefegtfpft* Trade Union: Khartoum Workers' 
Club, 700 mems ; Pres Abd-Al-Monbim AhMAd; Sec - 
Gen Fadl Ahmad Fadl. 

Sudan Textile Industry Employees Trade Union; Khartoum 
North; f 1968; 3,750 mems ; Sec Mukhtar Abdalla 
Sudan Railway Worken* Union (S.R.W.U.): Sudan Rail- 
way Workers' Umon Club, Atbara; f 1961, 28,000 
mems ; Pres Musa Ahmed Muttai, Sec Muuammad 
OsmaN Alt el Mctdir 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
There are some 600 Co-Operative Societies in the Sudan, 
of which 570 are formally registered Of these 306 are 
Consumers' Societies, 152 are Agricultural Co-oj, era ti\e 
Societies, 41 General Purpose, 107 Marketing and Credit, 
15 Flour Mill and 49 other types ' 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 

The following are a few of the larger companies either in 

terms of capital investment or employment 

Aboulela Cotton Ginning Co. Ltd.: POB xax, Khartoum* 
cotton mills 

AGIP (Sudan) Ltd.: POB X155 Khartoum, f xjjm cap 
£S§o$,ooo 

Distribution of petroleum products. - ■ 

Pres Massimo del Bo, Gen Man Luigi VeLanj, X 2i 
employees 

Bata Nationalixed Corporation: POB 88, Khartoum, t. 
1950; cap £Sim 

Manufacturers and distributors of footwear 

Man. Dirs Babiker Mono Ali, Hilari Logaw, 
Antoun KroNYli, 1,300 employees 

The Blue Kile Brewery: POB 1408, Khartoum, f 1054, 
ca P ^734 150. 

Brewing, bottling and distribution of beer 

Man Dirs Ibrahim Elyas, Hussein Mohamed Hemal, 
Omer el Zein Sagayroun; 336 employees. 

The Central Desert Mining Co. Ltd.: POB 20, Port Sudan, 
f 1946' cap /Si so 000 

Prospecting for and mining of gold, manganese and iron 

ore 

Dim Abdelhadi Ahmed BaSsher, Abu Bar r said 
Baasher, 274 employees. 

Sudan Tobacco Co. Ltd.: P .0 B 87. Khartoum, production 
Of tobacco products 
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TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Sudan Railways: Atbara; Gen. Man. Ismail Hussein, 

The total length of railway in operation is about 4,756 
route-kilometres. The main line runs from Wadi Haifa, on 
the Egyptian border to El Obeid, via Khartoum. Lines 
from Atbara and Sennar connect with Port Sudan on the 
coast. Since independence two new lines have been built, 
one from Sennar to Roseires on the Blue Nile (225 km.), 
opened in 1954 and one from Aradeiba to Nyala, in the 
south-western province of Darfur (689 km.), opened in 
1959. A railway branching from this line, at Babanousa, 
to Wau in Bahr el Ghazal province (445 km.), has now been 
completed. 

The construction of the Egyptian High Dam has flooded 
the Wadi Haifa. The U.A.R. proposes to operate river 
services in the Wadi Haifa/Aswan reach by deep-draught 
vessels suitable to sail in the big lake so created. 

ROADS 

Ministry of Public Works: P.O. Box 300, Khartoum; 

Director of Works Ibrahim Mohd Ibrahim. 

Roads in the Northern Sudan, other than town roads, 
are only cleared tracks and often impassable immediately 
after rain. Motor traffic on roads in the Upper Nile Province 
is limited to the drier months of January-May. There are 
several good gravelled roads in the Equatoria and Babx-el- 
Ghazal Provinces which are passable all the year round, 
but in these districts some of the minor roads become im- 
passable after rain. 

The through route from Juba to Khartoum is open from 
mid-November to mid-April. 

Over 30,000 miles of tracks are classed as "motorable", 
but only 208 miles are asphalt. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Ministry of Communications: Khartoum. 

The total length of navigable waterways served by 
passenger and freight services is 4,068 km. From the 
Egyptian border to Wadi Haifa and Khartoum navigation is 
limited by cataracts to s ort stretches but the White Nile 


from Khartoum to Juba is navigable at almost all seasons. 
The Blue Nile is not navigable. 

The Sudan Railways operate 3,700 km. of steamer 
services on the navigable reaches of the Nile, touching 
Juba, Gambeila, Wau, Shellal (in Egyptian territory), 
and Dongola. These services connect with the Egyptian 
main railway services and the Nile river services of Kenya 
and Uganda. 

SHIPPING 

Sudan Railways: Atbara; responsible for operating Port 
Sudan. 

Port Sudan, on the Red Sea, 490 miles from Khartoum, 
is the only seaport. There are eleven fully equipped berths, 
with a total length of 5,718 feet, and two secondary berths, 
There are also two berths with a total length of 1,200 feet 

River Navigation Corporation: Khartoum; f. 1970; jointly 
owned by the U.A.R. and Sudan governments; operates 
services between Aswan and Wadi Haifa. 

Sudan Shipping Line: P.O.B. 426, Port Sudan; f. i960; 
four vessels operating between the Red Sea, North 
Europe and the United Kingdom; Gen. Man. Yousif 
Bakheit Arabi. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Sudan Airways: Gamaa Ave., P.O.B. 253, Khartoum; 
f. 1947; this airline is owned by the Sudan Government; 
regular services throughout the Sudan and external 
services to Aden, Chad, Ethiopia, U.A.R., Greece, 
Italy, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, and the U.K.; 
Charter and Survey based at Khartoum; fleet of 2 
Comet 4C, 4 Fokker Friendship F-27A, 1 DC-3, and 3 
Twin Otters; Gen. Man. M. E. Abdel Dayem. 

The Sudan is also served by the following foreign air- 
lines: Aeroflot, Alitalia, Balkan, B.O.A.C., Ethiopian Air 
Lines, Interflug, Lufthansa, M.E.A., Saudi Arabian Air- 
lines, Swissair and U.A.A. 


TOURISM 

Tourist and Hotels Department: Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Tourism, P.O.B. 2424, Khartoum; f. 1959! 
Gen. Man. Ahmed Abu Bakr. 
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EDUCATION 


Responsibility for education throughout the country Is 
vested in ft Minister of Education His main offices are in 
Khartoum, from which education in the northern provinces 
is administered For administrative purposes, the Sudan is 
divided into nine provinces and each province has an 
education office with an inspectorate to look after the 
conduct of elementary and intermediate education Because 
of their remoteness, the three southern provinces. Upper 
Nile, Dabr el Ghazal and Equatona ha\e an Assistant 
Under-Secretary for Education with an office based in 
Juba Measures are now being taken to mtcrgrate the 
southern Sudan system with that of the northern pro vmces, 
by Arabicuation and by unification of the syllabuses 
Arabic u now taught in all elementary, intermediate and 
secondary schools and the next step is to use Arabic as the 
medium of instruction Arabic is already being used in the 
majority of village schools Northern syllabuses are being 
introduced wherever Arabic is used A certain number of 
Institutions are maintained by other ministries such as 
Health and Agriculture 

Primary Education. Primary education is provided by 
Junior Elementary, Elementary and Intermediate 
schools In the northern province the Junior Elementary 
schools provide a 3-4 year course (7-10 or 11 years) which 
follows the same curriculum as m the 4 -year Elementary 
school course, the difference being in the standard of 
qualification of the teachers In the southern provinces 
the Village Schools provide a 2-year course (7~9 years), 
which teaches the pupils to read and write Those who 
are unable to continue their studies beyond the elementary 
stage may receive some educational guidance from boys' 
clubs (organized by primary school teachers in cooperation 
with local government bodies) or from literature issued 
for the purpose by the Publications Bureau Admission to 
the Intermediate and Technical Intermediate schools is 
by competitive examination, and the schools give a 4-year 
course (11-15 years) leading to the Secondary education 
The teaching of Arabic is an Important item at all levels 
of education and is the principal language of instruction 
except in a very few schools 

A decision to abolish the Village School system has been 
promulgated as from the academic year 1967-1965, full 
Primary schools are to bo established instead 

A number of non Government schools, some of which 
are aided by Government grants, provide a valuable 
Supplement to Government primary and intermediate 
Schools They Include the Sudanese National schools. 
United Arab Republic schools, Christian Mission schools 
snd others 

The number of junior elementary schools is decreasing 
thanks to the present educational policy to dispense with 
*ucA type of school eventually The number of elementary 
schools is steadily increasing and the rate of expansion is 
expected to Increase as more teachers become available In 
1967-1968 there were 480,961 pupils In primary establish- 
ments A great number of the junior elementary schools 
have been raised to the status of complete elementary 
schools (4-year courses) 

Girls’ education is also beginning to make headway as 
Parental opposition decreases The system of education 
has now been brought under the Provincial Education 
offices and the training of teachers and syllabuses are to be 
unified with those of the boys Previously girls started 
school at a later age than the boys and the supervision of 
the syllabuses was left to a special adviser 


Secondary Education. Secondary education is provided 
by intermediate (lower secondary) and secondary schools 
Intermediate schools give a four year course (11-15 years) 
leading to the secondary schools by competitive examina- 
tion The term of secondary education lasts four years and 
brings the student to School Certificate standard Secon- 
dary courses are also provided by schools offering com- 
mercial subjects In 1967-68 there were 71 .607 pupils in 
government secondary schools and 63,800 pupils in non- 
go\ emment secondary establishments 

Religious Education. Religious Education comes under 
the Department of Religious Aflairs which runs a number 
of schools designed to teach the Islamic culture There are 
54 government schools, 35 private schools which receive a 
Government subsidy, and six secondary schools These 
schools provide a four year course at intermediate level 
leading on to a further four-year secondary course The 
Omdurman Religious School became an Islamic University 
in 1963. 

Technical Education. In mew of the Sudan’s expanding 
industry and economic development, the Government 
realizes the vital need for skilled technical workers Great 
stress is laid on the importance of maintaining the standards 
of technical education and the students sit for internation- 
ally recognized examinations There is at present a marked 
tendency towards the reform of technical education at all 
levels and a decision to dispense with intermediate 
technical schools has been put into effect. Courses on 
Architectural Engineering, Electricity and Mechanical 
Engineering, Commercial and Secretarial subjects and Fine 
Arts are given at the Khartoum Polytechnic In addition 
there is 1 Secondary Technical School, 11 Post Inter- 
mediate Technical Schools, providing 3-year courses for 
students not academically suited for the Khartoum 
Technical Institute, and 26 Technical Intermediate schools 
In 1967 there were 6,261 students receiving technical 
education 

Higher Education. University status was conferred on the 
University College of Khartoum in 1936 The University is 
not under the direct control of the Minister of Education, 
but It has Its own governing body consisting of 17 members 
However, it depends to a great extent on the Government 
for fina nc ial assistance and receives a substantial annual 
subsidy to supplement its own revenue from its special 
endowment fund The Government also awards grants to 
many students who wish to pursue advanced courses in 
universities abroad English is the language Of instruction 
except in the departments of Arabic and Sharia Law In 
1967-6S there were 3,24a stndents at the University. 

In October 1955 the Khartoum branch of the University 
of Cairo was set up, with three faculties of Arts, Law and 
Commerce The staff are all of U A R. nationality. 

Teacher training is undertaken by the Institute of 
Education, which comprises two colleges at Bakht er Xluda 
for intermediate and elementary teachers, the latter has 
five branch colleges Bakht er Ruda was founded In 1934, 
and it was given the responsibility of reforming boys' 
elementary and intermediate education The college has 
undertaken a gTeat deal of work in the experimental 
preparation of syllabuses and of text-books, mainly Arabic, 
for use in schools It also supervises the inspection of 
elementary and intermediate schools The Importance of 
this work has been enhanced by the decision to introduce 
northern syllabuses into the southern provinces Bakht er 
Ruda is now also responsible for training and syllabus 
planning for girls' education, except Home Economics 
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Training for elementary teachers is given in three girls' 
teacher training colleges. Refresher courses are organized 
for established teachers, and from time to time special 
courses are held for headmasters and education officers. 

Teacher Training Colleges are also being expanded. 
There are two Intermediate Training Colleges, one for men 
and the other for women, and nine colleges, six for men 
(elementary standard) and three for women. The first 
women teachers training college was opened by the 
government in 1921. The Elementary Training College has 
a two-year course after the intermediate, and intermediate 
colleges have two-year courses after the secondary. 

The Islamic University of Omdurman has become a 
feature of higher education in the country since 1965, The 
incorporation of the old Islamic College of Omdurman into 
a University has now been confirmed by the promulgation 
of the Islamic University of Omdurman Act, 1968. In 1967 
there were 429 students at the Islamic University. 

Other Higher Institutes include the Higher Technical 
Institute at Khartoum, the High Trade School, the 
Higher Nursing College and School of Hygiene, run by the 
Ministry of Health, and the Shambat Agricultural Insti- 
tute. A Higher Teachers’ Training Institute was estab- 
lished in 1961 -with UNESCO assistance. It provides a 
4-year course for teachers. 

Adult Education and Literacy Campaigns. The Institutes 
of Education carried out the first experiments in adult 
education in order to reduce mass illiteracy and to instruct 
mothers in the fundamental principles of child welfare. 

The initial attempts were so successful that an Adult 
Education Section was established in the Ministry of 
Education to deal specifically with the problem. This 
section is responsible for organising campaigns against 
illiteracy, creating boys’ clubs and libraries, and providing 
better cultural opportunities for the people. In 1966-67 
there were officers organizing 1,681 literacy classes. There 
were 32 boys’ clubs in 1967-68. The officers also meet the 
people in order to discuss village projects such as the 
building of a school or establishing a co-operative society, 
providing facilities for sport and cultural activities and 
giving lessons on subjects including elementary civics and 
public health. Under the same scheme, women welfare 
workers visit homes and give instruction in child care and 
household management. This scheme has been so successful 
that a Centre for training village teachers as Community 
Development Workers, was set up in July i960 at Shendi. 

Scholarships. Realizing the importance of multi-lateral 
international co-operation, the Ministry of Education set 
up a Cultural Relations Section to supervise and organize 
all educational activities connected with other countries. 

The work of this office has greatly expanded since the 
Sudan receives many scholarships as well as offering them 
to newly-independent countries. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES AND RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES 

Agricultural Research Corporation, Ministry of Agriculture: 
P.O.B. 126, Wad Medani; f. 1919; 116 specialists; 
includes the following sections: Agronomy and Plant 
Physiology; Botany and Plant Pathology; Entomology 
(pest control, etc.); Cotton Breeding: Cereal Breeding; 

Soil Science; Horticultural Research; also directs four 
Regional Research Stations at Wad Medani (Gezira), 

Ed Damer (Hudeiba), Abu Naama (Kenana), and 
Yambio (Equatoria) ; and six sub-stations. 

Director: Osman Muhammad Salih, b.sc., m.sc. 

Library ( see below). 


Societies and Research Institutes) 

American Cultural Center: Qasr Ave., Khartoum; library 

of 8,000 vols. 

Antiquities Service: P.O.B. 178, Khartoum; f. 1939. 

Acting Commissioner for Archaeology and Chief 
Inspector of Antiquities Najm Ed Din Shareef; 
Acting Curator Akasha Muhammad Ali; Anthro- 
pologist Abdalla Kurdi; library: see Libraries; pubis. 
Kush (journal of the Antiquities Service) (annual),' 
occasional papers. 

Association of African Universities: Secretariat c/o Univer- 
sity of Khartoum, Khartoum; f. 1967; to promote 
exchanges, contacts and co-operation between African 
universities and to encourage international academic 
contacts; to study and make known educational and 
related needs in Africa and co-ordinate means whereby 
these needs may be met; to organize conferences and 
seminars; Pres. Dr. Muhammad el Fasi; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. and Acting Sec. Gen. Dr. E. N. Dafalla; Vice- 
Pres. Dr. T. Tshibangu. 

British Council: Central Office, 32 Barlaman St., Khartoum 
(P.O.B. 1253, Khartoum); f. cultural and Educational 
activities, centre at Omdurman; libraries at Khartoum 
(see Libraries), Wad Medani (8,300 vols.), Atbara 
(4,600 vols.), El Obeid (5,200 vols.), Omdurman (8,000 
vols.) and El Fasher (8,000 vols.); Rep. M. S. Dalziel. 

Centre Culture! Fran$ais: P.O.B. 1568, Khartoum; Dir. L. 
Jarno. 

Educational Documentation Centre: P.O.B. 2490, Khar- 
toum; f. 1967; documentation of information and 
educational information and exchange; library of 
4,000 vols.; 7 mems.; Dir. Ibrahim M. S. Shatir; 
pubis. Documentation Bulletin, Educational Develop- 
ments in Sudan (annual). 

Forest Research and Education Institute: P.O.B. 658, 
Khartoum; f. 1962; Dir. A. A. Bayoumi. 

Geological Survey Department: P.O.B. 410, Khartoum; 
applied research and surveys; library of 2,000 vols.; 
Dir. Abdel Latif Widatalla. 

Industrial Research Institute: P.O.B. 268, Khartoum; f. 
1965 by the Government with assistance from the UN 
Development Programme; performs tests, investiga- 
tions, analysis, research and surveys; offers advice and 
consultation services on industrial planning; Acting 
Dir. M. M. Babiker. 

Institute of Public Administration : P.O.B. 1492, Khartoum; 
f. i960; a joint undertaking between the UN and the 
Sudan, to provide practical and academic training for 
government officials; to conduct studies on current 
administrative problems and to produce manuals and 
other documents on administrative operation in the 
Sudan; library 5,000 vols.; Dir. Galobawi Muhammad 
Salih, m.a. 

Ministry of Animal Resources, Research Division: P.O.B. 
293, Khartoum, Sudan; Dir. of Research Dr. Muham- 
mad el Tahir Abdel Razig, dip.vet.sc., m.sc., ph.d.; 
Senior Veterinary Research Officer Dr. Amin Mahmoud 
Eisa, B.V.S.C., M.SC. 

National Council for Research: P.O.B. 2404, Khartoum; f. 
1970; has five sub-councils: Economic and Social 
Research Council, Medical Research Council, Agri- 
cultural Research Council, Animal Wealth Research 
Council, and a Council for Industrial and Scientific 
Research. In the near future it will absorb all the other 
national research institutes. Sec.-Gen. Dr. El Sammani 
A. Yacoub, dip.phys., ph.d. 

Philosophical Society: P.O.B. 526, Khartoum; f. I94&! 
covers many subjects, including archaeology, ethnology, 
economics, sociology and natural history; pubis. Sudan 
Notes and Records, Proceedings of Annual Conferences. 
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Soviet Cultural Centre POB 359 Khartoum Library 
of 9 800 vols Dir Dr Shota Gourgallaskivili 

Sudan Medical Research Laboratories Khartoum f 1935 
Director Mahmoud Abdel Rahman Ziada d K-S u 

M C.PATH 

Bacteriologist Ahmed Mahmoud Abbas d m s dip 

BAcT 

Government Analyst Joseph Zaki bsc d c c lp.ic 
Pathologist Essayed Daoud Hassan mis m c path 
PHD 

Medical Entomologist Dr Osman M Abdel Nour 
DIP SC PH D 
Library [see below) 


LIBRARIES 

Antiquities Service Library POD 178 Khartoum f 1946 
embodies Flinders Petne Library 6 000 vols excluding 
periodicals Librarian Mrs Awatif Amin Bedawi 
BttM «r Ruda Institula of Education Library Khartoum, 
central library postal library for teachers 
British Council Library Khartoum f 1963 13 roo vols 
Librarian G GlAisteb. 

Central Records Office POB 282 Khartoum i 1949 
Dir Dr M I A. Anu Saleem 4 000 000 documents 
covering Sudanese history since 1870 library of 350 
vols 

Flinders Petrie Library Sudan Antiquities Service P O 
Box 178 Khartoum f 1946 number of vols 4 932 
Geological Survey Library PO Box 410 Khartoum 
f. 1904 a 000 volumes pubis. Annual Report Bulletin 
Genra research Station Library Wad Medam 6 500 vol* 
on agricultural topics 

Khartoum Polytechnic Library POB 407 Khartoum L 
1950 10000 vols on technical subjects Librarian 
Gabir Abdul Rahim 

Library ot tha University ol Khartoum POB 321 

Khartoum f 1945 contains go 000 vols and receives 
I 55° periodicals and journals includes a special Sudan 
and African collection acts as a depository library for 
UN FAO ILO WHO and UNESCO publications 
both are under the general charge of the University 
Librarian Abdel Rahman El Nasri 
OmdDrmait Public Library Omdunnan f 1951 17 650 
vols 

Research Division Library Ministry of Agriculture Wad 
Medani f 1931 approx 6 500 vols 13 710 pamphlets 
250 current journals Librarian S A. Mohamed 
Sudan Medical Research Laboratories Library Khartoum 
f 1904 (as part ot Wellcome Tropical Research Labor 
atones) 7 000 pamphlets 6 000 vols 
Wellcome Chemical Laboratories Library Chemical Lab- 
oratones Ministry of Health, POB 303 Khartoum 
f 1904 Librarian Government Analyst 1 600 pam 
phlets n 500 vols 


MUSEUMS 

Ethnographies! Museum Khartoum f 1956 collection 
and preservation of ethnographical objects Curator 
AkashaM Alt 

Mere we Museum Merowe Northern Province antiquities 
and general. 

8heikan Museum El Obeid archaeological and ethno- 
graphic museum 


Museums Universities) 

Sudan Natural History Museum University of Khartoum 
POB 321 Khartoum f ig20 transferred from, the 
Ministry of Education to the University Of Khartoum 
and reorganized 1956 Keeper Dr Faysal T Abush 
ama m sc ph d Curator Muhammad A al Rayah 
Sudan Museum POB 178 Khartoum f 1905 Depart 
ments of Antiquities and Ethnology Dir Nagm el 
Din M Sharif Curator Sayed Aksha Muhammad 
A u pubis Report on the Antiquities Service and 
Museums Kush (annually) occasional papers museum 
pamphlets etc 

UNIVERSITIES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 

POB 32t KHARTOUM 
Telephone 72271 

The University of Khartoum came into being on July 
14th 1956 having developed immediately from the 
University College of Khartoum which had in turn been 
established in 1951 by the fusion of the Gordon Memorial 
College (f 1903) and the Kitchener School of Medicine 
(f 1924) The UrnvtTS ty grants its own degrees in all 
Faculties The language of instruction is English except m 
the departments of Arabic and Sharia Law 
Chancellor The Revolutionary Council 
Vice Chancellor Prof O M Osman ma ph d 
Chatrma t of the Council Salah Hassan ll b llh 
Ad ninistralis-e Secretary Magdoub El Shoosh b a i 
Academic Secretary M A Hassan b a 
Personnel Secretary Sherif Tahir b a 
Number of teachers 200 
Number of students 2 100 

Deans 

Agriculture Dr Hussein El Saved Osman b sc (agrJc.) 
H SC DIP AMU GENETICS PH D 

Arts Dr Mohammed Ibrahim El Shoosh b a ph d 
Economic and Social St 1 dies Dr Sharif A El Dishouni 
DIP ACRIC M sc PH D 

Engineering aid Arch lecture Dr Osman Mukhtar 
Abayazid b sc ph d c eng m i mech eng 
Law Sr Saked Mohammed Ahmed El Mahoi u. b 
LL M pH D 

Medicine prof Ahmed Mohammed El Hassan d c p 
m c PATH PH D 

Pharmacy Rifaat b Salama, bs c m sc 
Science Dr Ali Mohammed KhEIr dip sc b sc dr sc 
Veterinary Science Prof MohaKMED El Nasrv Hamza 
B V SC dip BACT PHD 

Attached Institutes 

Artd Zone Research Unit f 1961 scientific investigations 
into problems of the fauna flora and geology of the 
and regions of the Sudan Sec M O El Mubarak 
m sc ph d 

Hydroblological Research Unit f 1951 scientific mvesti 
gaticns into the problems of the hydrobiology of the 
Nile with special reference to inland fishenes financed 
by the Government Research Officer B HammerTON 
b sc Ml BIOL 

National Building Research Station f 1962 to promote and 
conduct research in problems related to design con 
struction and performance of buildings in the Sudan 
Acting Dir Adam Madibbo m sc ph d 
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KHARTOUM NURSING COLLEGE 

P.O.B. 1063, KHARTOUM 
Founded 1956 


Sudan Research Unit; f. 1964 to promote and co-ordinate 
interdisciplinary research on the Sudan; Dir. Yusuf 
Fadl Hassan, ph.d.; pubis. Bulletin of Sudanese 
Studies (Arabic), Sudan Notes and Records (English). 

University Farm: Shambat; experimental agriculture; Dir. 
Mohammed Shazali Osman, m.sc., ph.d. 

CAIRO UNIVERSITY— KHARTOUM BRANCH 

P.O.B. 1055, KHARTOUM 
Founded October 1955, as a branch of Cairo University. 
Vice-Chancellor : Prof. Muhammad Tulba Aweida, ph.d. 
Registrar: Muhammad Sabri El Saadi, ll.b. 

Number of teachers: 80. 

Number of students: 5,100. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Arts: Prof. Muhammad Rifaat RamadaN. 
Faculty of Commerce: (vacant). 

Faculty of Law: (vacant). 

Attached Institute: 

Higher Institute of Statistics: f. 1969; offers two-year 
postgraduate course; 10 teachers, 150 students; Dir. 
A. M. Shafie, m.sc., ph.d. 


COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES 

COLLEGE FOR ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES; 
OMDURMAN 

P.O.B. 328, OMDURMAN 

Founded 1961; University status 1965 but reverted to a 
college in 1970. 

Languages of instruction: Arabic, French and English. 
Four-year courses in a variety of subjects including: 
Arabic, History and Islamic Civilization, Sociology, 
Journalism, Law, Economics, Political Science, and 
Business Administration. 

Registrar: Muhammad Abu Bakr Abdallah. 

Library of 20,000 vols. 

Number of teachers: 53. 

Number of students: 625. 

HIGHER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

KHARTOUM 
Founded 1964 

Four-year Diploma course; two-year special certificat- 
course. 

Number of teachers: 28. 

Number of students: 160 (full-time); 200 (evening). 


Principal: Fawzia Muhammad Abdel Halim, m.sc. 
Three-year post-secondary courses. 

Number of teachers: n. 

Number of students: 65. 

KHARTOUM POLYTECHNIC 
(Formerly Khartoum Technical Institute) 

Box 407, Khartoum. 

Telephone: 72324 
Founded 1950 
Principal: Abdalla Rabih. 

Registrar: Musa Hassan el Khalifa. 

Librarian: Gabir Abd el Rahman. 

Heads of Departments: 

Engineering Department: F. A. Haddad. 

Building Department: Gashim Ahmed. 

Commerce Department: El Tayeb Ibraheem. 

Department of Fine and Applied Art: S. el Gadal. 
Further Education Department: Tut Kirollos. 
Mathematics and Science Department: T. el Agib. 
Library of 10,500 vols. 

Number of teachers: 115. 

Number of students: 883 (full-time); 3,000 evening. 
Courses arc offered to the level of Higher National Certi- 
ficate and K. P. Advanced Diploma. 

SENIOR TRADE SCHOOL 

P.O.B. 22044, KHARTOUM 
Founded i960 

Principal: Mustafa Muhammed Ali, b.sc. 

Three-year post-secondary courses in a variety of 
technical subjects. 

Number of teachers: 66. 

Number of students: 150. 

SHAMBAT AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 

P.O.B. 71, SHAMBAT 
Founded July 1954. 

Three-year courses in general agriculture. Administered 
under Ministry of Agriculture. 

Principal: Mutwali Ahmed el Howeris. 

Library of 20,000 vols. 

Number of teachers: iS. 

Number of students: 150. 
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Syria 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Before 1918 the term Syria * was rather loosely applied 
to the whole of the territory now forming the modern 
States of Syria the Lebanon, Israel, and Jordan To the 
Ottomans as to the Romans Syria stretched from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean and from the Sinai to the 
hills 0 f southern Turkey, with Palestine as a smaller 
province oi this voder unit Though, the present Syrian 
Arab Republic has a much more limited extension an echo 
of the past remains to colour the political thinking of a few 
present-day Syrians and from time to time there are 
references to a Greater Syria" as a desirable but possibly 
remote aspiration 

The frontiers of the present-day State are largely artifi 
rial, and reflect to a considerable extent the interests and 
prestige of outside Powers — 'Britain, France, and the 
United States— as these existed in 1918-20 The northern 
frontier with Turkey is defined by a single-track railway 
hoe running along the southern edge of the foothills — 
probably the only case of its kind m the wotld. whilst 
eastwards and southwards boundaries are highly arbitrary, 
being straight lines drawn for convenience between salient 

E mU Westwards, the frontiers are again artificial, though 
s crudely drawn leaving the headwaters of the Jordan 
nver outside Syria and following the crest of the Anti 
Lebanon hills, to reach the sea north of Tripoli 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Geographically, Syria consists of two mam rones a 
fairly narrow western part, made up of a complex of moan 
tain ranges ard intervening valleys and a much larger 
eastern rone that 13 essentially a broad and open platform 
dropping gently towards the east and crossed diagonally by 
the wide Euphrates Valley 

The western rone, which contains ov er So per cent of the 
population of Syria, can be farther subdivided as follows 
In the extreme west, fronting the Mediterranean Sea there 
lies an imposing ndge rising toy 000 feet, and known as the 
Jebel Ansariyeh Its western flank drops fairly gradually to 
the sea, giving a narrow coastal plain, but on the east it 
falls very sharply, almost as a wall to a flat bottomed 
valley occupied by the Orontes river, which meanders 
sluggishly over the flat floor, often flooding in wmter, and 
leaving a malarial marsh in summer Farther east lie more 
hill ranges opening out like a fan from the south west, 
where the Anti Lebanon range with Mount Hermon 
(9 000 ft ) is the highest in Syna Along the eastern flanks 
of the various ridges He a number of shallow basins occu 
pied by small streams that eventually dry up or form 
closed salt lakes In one basin lies the city of Aleppo, once 
the second town of the Ottoman Empire, and still close to 
being the largest city of Syna In another is situated 
Damascus irrigated from five streams, and famous for its 
clear fountains and gardens — now the capital of the coun- 
try One remaining sub-region of western Syna is the J ebel 
Ibuie, which be3 in the extreme south west, and consists 
of a vast out pouring of lava, in the form of sheets and 
cones Towards the west this region is fertile and produces 
good cereal crops, but eastwards the soil cover disappears 
leaving a barren countryside of twisted lava and caverns, 
mr long the refuge of outlaws, bandits and minority groups 
Decaose of fts difficulty and isolation the Jebel Druse 


has tended socially and politically to go its own way, 
remaining aloof from the rest oi the country 

The entire eastern zone is mainly steppe or open desert, 
except close to the banks of the nvers Euphrates, Tigris, 
and their larger tributaries, where local irrigation projects 
have allowed a little cultivation The triangularly shaped 
Tegion between the Euphrates and Tigris nvers is spoken of 
as the Jezireh (Arabic J at ira= island), but it is m no way 
different from the remaining parts of the east 

The presence of ranks of relatively high hills aligned 
parallel to the coast has important climatic effects Tem- 
pering and humid effects from the Mediterranean are res- 
tricted to a narrow western belt and central and eastern 
Syna show marked continental tendencies that is, a very 
hot summer with temperatures often exceeding loo* or 
even no* F„ and a moderately cold winter, with frost on 
many nights Very close to the Mediterranean, frost is un- 
known at any season, but on the hills altitude greatly 
reduces the average temperature, so that snow may lie on 
the heights from late December to April, or even May 
Rainfall is fairly abundant on the west, where the height 
of the land tends to determine the amount received, but 
east of the Anti Lebanon mountains the amount decreases 
considerably, producing a steppe region that quickly passes 
into true desert On the extreme east, as the Zagros ranges 
of Persia are approached, there is once again a slight in- 
crease, but most of Syna has an annual rainfall of under 
ten inches 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

There is a close relationship between climate and econo- 
mic activities In the west where up to 30 or even 40 inches 
of rainfall occur, settled farming is possible, and the main 
limitation is difficult terrain, but from the Orontes Valley 
eastwards natural rainfall Is increasingly inadequate and 
irrigation becomes necessary The narrow band of territory 
where annual rainfall lies between 8 and 15 inches is some 
times spoken of as the Tertile Crescent", since it runs in 
an arc along the inner side of the hills from Jordan through 
western and northern Syna as far east as Iraq In its norma] 
state a steppeland co\ ered with seasonal grass, the Fertile 
Crescent can often b« converted by imgation and effi- 
cient organisation into a neh and productive territory. 
Such it was in the golden days of the Arab Caliphate, now, 
after centunes o! decline it is once again reviving Even 
within ten years a marked change can be observed and 
thanks to small-scale irrigation schemes and the installa- 
tion of motor pumps to raise water from underground 
artesian sources large areas of the former steppe are pro- 
ducing crops of cotton, cereals and fruit Syna has now a 
surplus of agricultural production, especially cereals, 
and this allows her to export to Jordan and the Lebanon, 
neither of which are sell sufficient in foodstuffs Produc- 
tion will increase further if a scheme for a barrage on the 
middle Euphrates east of Aleppo eventually comes to 
fruition This has been discussed for several years. 

Because of its relative openness and accessibility and its 
geographical situation as a "waist" between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian GuU, Syna has been a land of pas- 
sage and for centunes its role was that of an intermediary, 
both commercial arid cultural between the Mediterranean 
world and the Ear East From early times until the end of 
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the Middle Ages there was a flow of traffic east and west 
that raised a number of Syrian cities and ports to the rank 
of international markets. Within the last twenty or so 
years, following a long period of decline and eclipse resulting 
from the diversion of this trade to the sea, one can again 
note a revival due to the new elements of air transport and 
the construction of oil pipelines from Iraq. 

RACE AND LANGUAGE 

Racially, we can distinguish many elements in the 
Syrian people. The nomads of the interior deserts are 
unusually pure specimens of the Mediterranean type, iso- 


lation having preserved them from intermixture. To the 
west and north there is a widely varying mosaic of other 
groups: Armenoids, such as the Kurds and Turkish-speak- 
ing communities of the north, and the Armenians them- 
selves, who form communities in the cities; groups such as 
the Druses, who show some affinity to the tribes of the 
Persian Zagros, and many others. 

As a result, there is a surprising variety of language and 
religion. Arabic is spoken over most of the country, but 
Kurdish is widely used along the northern frontier and 
Armenian in the cities. Aramaic, the language of Christ, 
survives in three villages. 


HISTORY 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

From the earliest times, Syria has experienced successive 
waves of Semitic immigration — the Canaanites and Phoe- 
nicians in the third millennium B.c., the Hebrews and 
Aramaeans in the second, and, unceasingly, the nomad 
tribes infiltrating from the Arabian peninsula. This process 
has enabled Syria to assimilate or reject, without losing its 
essentially Semitic character, the alien invaders who, time 
and again, in the course of a long history, have established 
their domination over the land. Before Rome assumed 
control of Syria in the first century B.c., the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians and the Hittites, and, later, the Persians and the 
Macedonian Greeks had all left their mark in greater or 
lesser degree. Damascus is claimed to be the oldest capital 
city in the world, having been continuously inhabited 
since about 2000 b.c., and Aleppo may be even older. 
Under Roman rule the infiltration and settlement of nomad 
elements continued, almost unnoticed by historians, save 
when along the desert trade routes a Semitic vassal state 
attained a brief importance as, for example, the kingdom 
of Palmyra in the Syrian desert, which the Emperor 
Aurelian destroyed in a.d. 272 or, later still, when the 
Byzantines ruled in Syria, the Arab State of Ghassan, 
prominent throughout the sixth century a.d. as a bulwark 
of the Byzantine Empire against the desert tribes in the 
service of Sasanid Persia. 

ARAB AND TURKISH RULE 

When, after the death of the Prophet Muhammad in 
a.d. 632, the newly-created power of Islam began a career 
of conquest, the populations of Syria, Semitic in their lan- 
guage and culture and, as adherents of the Monophysite 
faith, ill-disposed towards the Greek-speaking Orthodox 
Byzantines, did little to oppose the Muslims, from whom 
they hoped to obtain a greater measure of freedom. The 
Muslims defeated the Byzantine forces at Ajnadain in 
July 634, seized Damascus in September 635, and, by their 
decisive victory on the River Yarmulc (August 636), vir- 
tually secured possession of all Syria. From 661-750 the 
Umayyad dynasty ruled in Syria, which, after the con- 
quest, had been divided into four military districts or 
junds (Damascus, Homs, Urdun, i.e. Jordan, and Pales- 
tine). To these the Caliph Yazid I (680-83) added a fifth, 
Kinnasrin, for the defence of northern Syria, where in the 
late seventh century, the Mardaites, Christians from the 
Taurus, were making serious inroads under Byzantine 
leadership. Under Abd al-Malik (685-705'- Arabic became 
the official language of the State, in whose administration, 
hitherto largely carried out by the old Byzantine bureau- 
cracy, Syrians, Muslim as well as Christian, now-had an 
increasing share. For Syria was now the heart of a great 
Empire, and the Arab Army of Syria, well trained in the 


ceaseless frontier warfare with Byzantium, bore the main 
burden of imperial rule, taking a major part in the two 
great Arab assaults on Byzantium in 674-8 and in 717-18. 

The new regime in Syria was pre-eminently military and 
fiscal in character, representing the domination of a mili- 
tary caste of Muslim Arab warriors, who governed on the 
basic assumption that a large subject population, non- 
Muslim and non-Arab in character, would continue indefi- 
nitely to pay tribute. But this assumption was falsified by 
the gradual spread of Islam, a process which meant the 
progressive diminution of the amount of tribute paid to the 
State, and the consequent undermining of the fiscal system 
as a whole In theory, conversion meant for the non-Arab 
convert (Mawla; in the plural, Hawaii) full social and 
economic equality with the ruling caste, but in practice it 
was not enough to be a Muslim, one had to be an Arab as 
well. The discontent of the Hawaii with their enforced 
inferiority expressed itself in an appeal to the universal 
character of Islam, an appeal which often took the form of 
religious heresies, and which, as it became more wide- 
spread, undermined the strength of the Arab rdgime. 

To the ever present fiscal problems of the Arab State and 
the growing discontent of the Hawaii was added a third 
and fatal weakness: the hostility between those Arab tribes 
which had arrived in Syria with or since the conquest, and 
those which had infiltrated there at an earlier date. The 
Umayyad house strove to maintain a neutral position over 
and above the tribal feuds; but from the moment when, 
under the pressure of events, the Umayyads were com- 
pelled to side with one faction to oppose the other (battle 
of Marj Rahit 684), their position was irretrievably com- 
promised. 

When in a.d. 750 with the accession of the Abbasid 
dynasty the centre of the Empire was transferred to Iraq, 
Syria, jealously watched because of its association with the 
former ruling house, became a mere province, where in 
the course of the next hundred years, several abortive 
revolts, inspired in part by the traditional loyalty to the 
Umayyads, failed to shake off Abbasid control. During the 
ninth century Syria was the object of dispute between 
Egypt and Baghdad. In 878 Ahmad ibn Tulun, Governor 
of Egypt, occupied it and, subsequently, every independent 
ruler, of Egypt sought to maintain a hold, partial or com- 
plete, over Syria. Local dynasties, however, achieved from 
time to time a transitory importance, as did the Hamdanids 
(a Bedouin family from Northern Iraq) who, under Saif 
ad-Daula, ruler of Aleppo from 946-967, attained a brief 
ascendancy, marked internally by financial and adminis- 
trative ineptitude, and externally by military campaigns 
against the Byzantines which did much to provoke the 
great Byzantine reconquest of the late tenth century. By 
the treaty of 997, northern Syria became Byzantine, while 
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the rest of the country remained tn the hands of the Fsti- 
jrid dynasty which ruled in Egypt from 969 Fatimid con- 
trol remamed insecure and from about >027 a new Arab 
bouse ruled at Aleppo— the Mirdasids, who were soon to 
disappear before the formidable power of the Seljuq Turks 
The Seljuqs. having conquered Persia, rapidly overran 
Syna (Damascus fell to them in 1075) bnt failed to estab- 
lish there a united State As a result of dynastic quarrels, 
the Seljuq domination disintegrated into a number of 
amiratra Seljuq pnnces ruled at Aleppo and Damascus, a 
local dynasty held Tripoli and. m the south, Egypt con- 
trolled most of the littoral 

This political fragmentation greatly favoured the suc- 
cess of the first Crusade which, taking Antioch in 1098 and 
Tern salem in 1099 proceeded to organise four feudal States 
at Edessa, Antioch Tripoli and Jerusalem, but did not 
succeed in conquering Aleppo, Homs, Hama, and Damas- 
cus From the death of Baldwin II of Jerusalem in 1131, 
the essential weakness of the crusading States began to 
appear Byrantium the Christian State of Lesser Armenia, 
and the Latin principalities in Syna never united in a 
successful resistance to the Muslim counter ofienshe 
which, initiated by the energetic Turkish general Zangi 
Atabeg of Mosul, developed rapidly in the third and fourth 
decades of the century Zangi, who seized Aleppo in 112S, 
and the Latin State of Edessa in 1144. was succeeded in 
1146 by his able son Nur ad Dm who by Ins capture of 
Damascus in 1 1 54 recreated in Syria a united M uslim Power 
Ou Nur ad Din s death in 1 1 74 the Kurd Saladin, already 
master of Egypt, assumed control at Damascus and. in 
M83 seized Aieppo Hfs victory over the Crusaders at 
ffittia (July 11S7) destroyed the kingdom of Jerusalem 
Only the partial success of the Third Crusade ( 1 1 $9-92) and, 
after fns death in 1193. the disintegration of Saladin a 
Empire into a number of separate principalities made it 
possible for the Crusaders to maintain an e\ er more pre- 
carious hold on the coastal areas of Syria The emergence 
m Egypt of the powerful Mamluk Sultanate (1230) meant 
that the end was near A senes of military’ campaigns. led 
by the Sultan Baibars (1360-77) and his immediate suc- 
cessors brought about the fall of Antioch (tiGS) and 
Tripoli (1289), and, with the fall of Acre in 1291, the dis- 
appearance of the crusading States so Syna 

Before the last crusading States had been reduced, the 
Mamluks had to encounter a determined assault by the 
Mongols in the course of which Aleppo and Hama were 
sacked and Damascus besieged until in 1260 the Mongol 
snny of invasion was crushed at the battle of Am Jalut, 
near Nazareth The Mongol II Khans of Persia made fur- 
ther efforts to conquer Syria la the late thirteenth century , 
negotiating lor this puipose with the Papacy, the remain- 
ing crusader States and Lesser Armenia In 1280 the 
Mamluks defeated a Mongol army at Homs but in 1299 
were themsehes beaten near the same town, a defeat 
which enabled the Mongols to ravage northern Syria and 
to take Damascus in 1300 Only la 1303, at the battle of 
Mwj as-Suflar. south of Damascus was this last Mongol 
offensive finally repelled 

The period of MamluL rule in Syria, which endured until 
*517- was on the whole one of slow decline Warfare, 
periodical famine, and not least, the plague (there were 
four great outbreaks in the fourteenth century, and In the 
fifteenth century fourteen more recorded attacks of some 
seventy) produced a state of affairs which the financial 
rapacity and misrule of the Mamluk governors and the 
Devastation of Aleppo and Damascus by Timur (1400-01) 
served only to aggravate 

The ill-defined protectorate which the Mamluks asserted 
over Cilicia and considerable areas of southern Anatolia 
occasioned in the late fifteenth century, a growing tension 
with the power of the Ottoman Turks which broke out into 


inconclusive warfare in the years 1485-91 When to this 
tension was added the possibility of an alliance between 
the Mamluks and the rising power of the Safavids in Persia, 
the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1 (1512-20) was compelled to 
seek a decisive solution to the problem In August 15:6 
the battle of Marj Dabik, north of Aleppo, gave Syria to 
the Ottomans, who proceeded to ensure their continued 
bold on the land by conquering Egypt (1517) Turkish rule, 
during the next three centuries, although unjustly accused 
of complete responsibility for a decay and stagnation which 
appear to have been well advanced before 1517, brought 
only a temporary improvement in the unhappy condition 
of Syria, now dh ided into the three provinces of Damascus, 
Tripoli, and Aleppo In parts of Syria the Turkish pashas 
fn reality administered directly only the important towns 
and their immediate neighbourhood elsewhere, the older 
elements — Bedouin emirs Turcoman chiefs etc— were 
left to act much as they pleased provided the due tribute 
was paid The pashas normally bought their appointment 
to high office and sought In their brief tenure of power to 
recoi er the money and bribes they had expended in secur- 
ingit, knowing that they might, at any moment, be replaced 
by someone who could pay more for the post Damascus 
alone had 133 pashas in 180 years As the control of the 
Sultan at Constantinople became weaker, the pashas ob- 
tained greater freedom of action, until Ahmed Jaizar, 
Pasha of Acre, virtually ruled Syna as an Independent 
prince {1785-1804) 

The nineteenth century saw important changes The 
Ottoman Sultan Mahmud II (1808-39) had promised 
Syna to the Pasha of Egypt. Muhammad Ali, us return for 
the latter s sera ices during the Creek \\ ar of Independence 
When the Sultan declined to fulfil his promise, Egyptian 
troops overran Syria (1831-33) Ibrahim Pasha, son of 
Muhammad All, now gave to Syria, for the first time In 
centuries, a centralised government strong enough to hold 
separatist tendencies in check and to impose a system of 
taxation which, if burdensome, was at least regular In its 
functioning But Ibrahim s rule was not popular, for the 
Dad-owners reseated his efforts to limit their social and 
political dominance, while the peasantry disliked the con- 
scription, the forced labour, and the heavy taxation which 
he found indispensable for the maintenance of hrt regime. 
In 1840 a revolt broke out In Syna, and when the Great 
Powers intervened on behalf of' the Sultan (at war with 
Egypt since 1839), Muhammad All was compelled to re- 
nounce his claim to rule there 

Western influence, working through trade through the 
protection of religious minorities, and through the cultural 
and educational efforts of missions and schools, had re- 
ceived encouragement from Ibrahim Pasha The French 
Jesuits returning to Syna in 1831. opened schools, and in 
«S73 founded their Umverstty at Beirut The American 
Presbytenan Mission (established at Beirut In 1820) intro- 
duced a pnnting press n 1834 and in 1866 founded the 
Syrian Protestant College, later renamed the Amencan 
university of Beirut Syna also received some benefit from 
the reform movement within the Ottoman Empire, which, 
begun by Jfahmud If, and continued under his successors! 
took the form of a determined attempt to modernise the 
structure of the Empire The semi Independent pashas of 
old disappeared, the administration being now entrusted 
to salaried officials of the central government some eflort 
was made to create schools and colleges on Western lines, 
and much was done to deprive the landowning dasse' of 
their feudal privileges although their social and economic 
predominance was left unchallenged As a result of these 
improvements there was, in the Ute nineteenth century, a 
revival of Arabic literature which did much to prepare the 
way for the growth of Arab nationalism in the twentieth 
century. 
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MODERN HISTORY 

By 1914 Arab nationalist sentiment had made some 
headway among the educated and professional classes, and 
especially among army officers. Nationalist societies like 
A l- Fat at soon made contact with Arab nationalists outside 
Syria — with the army officers of Iraq, with influential 
Syrian colonies in Egypt and America, and with the Sharif 
Husein of Mecca. The Husein-McMahon Correspondence 
(July 191 5-January 1916) encouraged the Arab nationalists 
to hope that the end of the Great War would mean the 
creation of a greater Arab kingdom. This expectation was 
disappointed, for as a result of the Sykes-Picot Agreement, 
negotiated in secret between England, France, and Russia 
in 1916, Syria was to become a French sphere of influence. 
At the end of the war, and in accordance with this agree- 
ment, a provisional French administration was established 
in the coastal districts of Syria, while in the interior an 
Arab government came into being under Amir Faisal, son 
of the Sharif Husein of Mecca. In March 1920 the Syrian 
nationalists proclaimed an independent kingdom of Greater 
Syria (including the Lebanon and Palestine); but in April 
of the same year the San Remo Conference gave France 
a mandate for the whole of Syria, and in July, French 
troops occupied Damascus. 

By 1925 the French, aware that the majority of the 
Muslim population resented their rule, and that only 
amongst the Christian Maronites of the Lebanon could 
they hope to find support, had carried into effect a policy 
based upon the religious divisions so strong in Syria. The 
area under mandate had been divided into four distinct 
units; a much enlarged Lebanon (including Beirut and 
Tripoli), a Syrian Republic, and the two districts of Latakia 
and Jebel Druse. Despite the fact that the French rule 
gave Syria a degree of law and order which might render 
possible the transition from a medieval to a more modern 
form of society, nationalist sentiment opposed the mandate 
on principle, and deplored the failure to introduce full 
representative institutions and the tendency to encourage 
separatism amongst the religious minorities. This discon- 
tent, especially strong in the Syrian Republic, became open 
revolt in 1925-26, during the course of which the French 
twice bombarded Damascus (October 1925 and May 1926). 

The next ten years were marked by a hesitant and often 
interrupted progress towards self-government in Syria, 
and by French efforts to conclude a Franco-Syrian treaty. 
In April 1928 elections were held for a Constituent Assem- 
bly, and in August a draft Constitution was completed; but 
the French High Commissioner refused to accept certain 
articles, especially Article 2, which, declaring the Syrian 
territories detached from the old Ottoman Empire to be an 
indivisible unity, constituted a denial of the separate 
existence of the Jebel Druse, Latakia, and the Lebanese 
Republic. After repeated attempts to reach a compromise, 
the High Commissioner dissolved the Assembly in May 
1930 and, on his own authority, issued a new Constitution 
for the State of Syria, much the same as that formerly 
proposed by the Assembly, but with those modifications 
which were considered indispensable to the maintenance of 
French control. After new elections (January 1932) nego- 
tiations were begun for a Franco-Syrian treaty, to be 
modelled on that concluded between England and Iraq in 
1930, but no compromise could be found between the 
French demands and those of the nationalists who, 
although in a minority, wielded a dominant influence in 
the Chamber and whose aim was to limit both in time 
and in place the French military occupation, and to 
include in Syria the separate areas of Jebel Druse and 
Latakia. In 1934 the High Commissioner suspended the 
Chamber indefinitely. Disorders occurred early in 1936 
which induced the French to send a Syrian delegation to 
Paris, where the new Popular Front Government showed 


itself more sympathetic towards Syrian aspirations than 
former French governments had been. In September 1936 
a Franco-Syrian treaty was signed -which recognised the 
principle of Syrian independence and stipulated that, after 
ratification, there should be a period of three years during 
which the apparatus of a fully independent State should be 
created. The districts of Jebel Druse and Latakia would be 
annexed to Syria, but would retain special administrations. 
Other subsidiary agreements reserved to France important 
military and economic rights in Syria. It seemed that Syria 
might now enter a period of rapid political development- 
but the unrest caused by the situation in Palestine, the 
crisis with Turkey, and the failure of France to ratify the 

1936 treaty were responsible, -within two years, for the 
breakdown of these hopes. 

In 1921 Turkey had consented to the inclusion of the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta in the French mandated territories, 
on condition that it should be governed under a special 
regime. The Turks, alarmed bj’- the treaty of 1936, which 
envisaged the emergence of a unitary Syrian State includ- 
ing, to all appearance, Alexandretta, now pressed for a 
separate agreement concerning the status of the Sanjak. 
After long discussion the League of Nations decided in 

1937 that the Sanjak should be fully autonomous, save for 
its foreign and financial policies which were to be under 
the control of the Syrian Government. A treaty between 
France and Turkey guaranteed the integrity of the Sanjak, 
and also the Turco-Syrian frontier. Throughout 1937 there 
were conflicts between Turks and Arabs in the Sanjak, and 
in Syria a widespread and growing resentment, for it was 
clear that sooner or later Turkey would ask for the cession 
of Alexandretta. The problem came to be regarded in 
Syria as a test of Franco-Syrian co-operation, and when in 
June 1939, under the pressure of international tension, 
Alexandretta was finally ceded to Turkey the cession 
assumed in the eyes of Syrian nationalists the character of 
a betrayal by France. Meanwhile, in France itself, opposi- 
tion to the treaty of 1936 had grown steadily; and in 
December 1938 the French Government, anxious not to 
weaken its military position in the Near East, declared 
that no ratification of the treaty was to be expected. 

Unrest in Syria led to open riots in 1941, as a result of 
■which the Vichy High Commissioner, General Dentz, 
promised the restoration of partial self-government; while 
in June of the same year, when in order to combat Axis 
intrigues the Allies invaded Syria, General Catroux, on 
behalf of the Free French Government, promised independ- 
ence for Syria and the end of mandatory rule. Sjnian inde- 
pendence was formally recognized in September 1941, but 
the reality of power was still -withheld, with the effect that 
nationalist agitation, inflamed by French reluctance to 
restore constitutional rule, and by economic difficulties 
due to the war, became even more pronounced. When at 
last elections were held once more, a nationalist govern- 
ment was formed, with Shukri Kuwatly as President of 
the Syrian Republic (August 1943). 

Gradually all important powers and public services were 
transferred from French to Syrian hands; but conflict 
again developed over the Troupes SpS dales, the local Syrian 
and Lebanese levies which had existed throughout the 
mandatory period as an integral part of the French military 
forces in the Levant, and which, transferred to the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments, would enable them to form 
their own armies. Other points of dispute were the so- 
called "Common Interests" (i.e. departments dealing with 
matters of concern to both Syria and the Lebanon), and 
the control of internal security, hitherto in French hands. 
Strongly supported by the newly-created Arab League, 
Syria refused the French demand for a Franco-Syrian 
Treaty as the condition for the final transfer of these ad- 
ministrative and military sendees which had always been 
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tha mam instruments of French policy. In May 1945 dis- 
turbances broke out -which ended only with British 
armed intervention and the evacuation of French troops 
and administrative personnel The Troupes SplctaUs were 
now handed over to the Synan Government, and with the 
departure of British forces in April 1946 the full mdepend 
ence of Syria was at last achieved 

UNSTABLE INDEPENDENCE 

Since the attainment of independence Syria has passed 
throngh a long penod of instability She was involved in a 
complicated economic and financial dispute with the 
Lebanon (194S-5 0 ) and also in various schemes for union 
with Iraq— schemes which tended to divide political 
opinion inside Syria Itself and, in addition, to disrupt the 
unity of the Arab League Syria, in fact, found herself 
aligned at this time with Egypt and Saudi Arabia against 
the ambitions of the Hashemite rulers of Iraq and Jordan 
These rivalries together with the profound disappointment 
felt at Damascus over the Arab failures in the war of 
194&-49 against Israel, wctc the preludo to a senes of 
coups d Hat la Syria in March 1949, under Colonel Husm 
Zaim, in August of the same year under Colonel Sami 
Hinnawi, and in December 1949 tinder Lieut -Colonel 
Shishakli Dislike of continued financial dependence on 
France, aspirations towards a greater Syria, the resent- 
ments arising out of the unsuccessful war against the 
Israelis — all help to explain the unrest inside Syria, 

The intervention of the army in politics was itself a 
cause of further tension Opposition to the dominance of 
the army grew in the Synan Chamber of Deputies to such 
an extent that yet another coup d'itat was earned out in 
December 1951. Syna now came under the control of a 
military autocracy with Colonel Shishakli as head of the 
state The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved in December 
1951, a decree of Apnl 1952 abolished all political parties 
in Syria. After the approval of a new constitution in July 
1953 General Shishakli became President of Syna in 
August of that year. The formation of political parties was 
now allowed once more Members of the parties dissolved 
under the decree of Apnl 1952 proceeded, however, to 
boycott the elections held w October I953. at which 
President Shishakli s Movement of Arab Liberation 
Obtained a large majority in the Chamber of Deputies 
Pobticians hostile to the regime of President Shishakli 
established in November 1953 a Front of National Opposi- 
tion, refusing to accept as legal the results of the October 
elections and declaring as their avowed aim the end of 
military autocracy and the restoration of democratic rule 
Demonstrations at Damascus and Aleppo in December 
1953 led soon to the flight of Shishakli to Trance The 
collapse ot his regime early In 1934 meant for Syria a 
return to the Constitution of 1950 New elections held in 
September 1934 brought into being a Chamber of Deputies 
notable for the large number of Its members (81 out of 142) 
who might be regarded as independents grouped around 
leading political figures 

INFLUENCE FROM ABROAD 

^ ller e was still however, much friction in Sym between 
who favoured union or at least close co-operation 
with Iraq and those inclined towards an effective entente 
with Egypt. In August 1955 Shukn al Kowath became 
President of the Republic His appointment was inter- 
preted as an indication that pro Egyptian influence had 
won the ascendancy in Syna On October 30th, 1935, Syna 
made with Egypt an agreement for the creation of a joint 
military command with its headquarters at Damascus 

The U S S R., meanwhde. in answer to the developments 
m the Middle East associated with the Baghdad Pact, had 
begun an intensive diplomatic, propaganda and economic 


campaign of penetration into the Arab lands In the years 
1954-36 Syna the only Arab state where the Communist 
Party was legal, made a number of barter agreements with 
the Soviet Union and its associates in eastern Europe A 
report from Cairo intimated, in February 1956, that Syria 
had joined Egypt in accepting arms from USSR 

At the end of October 1936 there occurred the Israeli 
campaign in the Smai peninsula, an event followed, in the 
first days of November, by the armed intervention of 
Great Britain and France in the Suez Canal region On 
October 30th the president of the Syrian Republic left 
Damascus on a visit to the Soviet Union A state of emer- 
gency was declared m Syna Reports from Beirut revealed 
on November 3rd that Synan forces had put ont of action 
the pipelines which earned Iraqi oil to the Mediterranean. 
The damage that Synan elements had done to the pipe- 
lines earned the shajp disapproval of such Arab states as 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia, both of whom were now faced with 
a severe loss of oil revenues The Synan Government 
declared that it would not allow the repair of the pipelines 
until Israel had withdrawn her troops from Gaza and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. Not until March 1957 was It possible to 
restore the pipelines, Israel having in the meantime agreed 
to evacuate her forces from fine areas in dispute 

In Apnl J957 a cnsis took place in Jordan where the 
Palestinian elements in political circles with some support 
from the army, sought to draw Jordan into alignment 
with Egypt and Syna. At the tune of the Sinai Suez crisis 
in November 1956 contingents of Synan troops had been 
stationed in Jordan These troops were still on Jordanian 
sod There were also reports that reinforcements might be 
sent to the Syrian forces in Jordan It seemed that & major 
intervention in the affairs of Jordan was imminent On 
Apnl 24th the USA. announced that it regarded the 
independence and integrity of Jordan as a matter of vital 
concern The United States Sixth Fleet was now ordered 
to the eastern Mediterranean with instruction to assist 
Jordan, if aid were requested At the same time the U S 
Government deplored the flow of Soviet arms and equip- 
ment to Egypt and Syria. In May 1957 Syna stated that, 
»n compliance with a request from Amman, she would 
withdraw her forces from Jordan ( 

UNION WITH EGYPT 

The Synan National Assembly, in November 1957, 
passed a resolution in favour of union with Egypt Earlier 
in the year there had been discussions concerning proposals 
for a customs union between the two countries and for the 
co-ordination of their currencies and of their economic 
policies. The formal union of Egypt and Syna to constitute 
one state under the title of the United Arab Republic 
received the final approval of the Synan National Assembly 
on February 5th, i95 8 President Nasser of Egypt, on 
February 21st, became the first head of the combined 
state A central cabinet for the U A.R was established in 
October 1958. also two regional executive councils, one for 
Syna and one for Egypt A further move towards integra- 
tion came in March i960, when President Nasser announced 
the formation of a single National Assembly for the whole 
of the U A R The Assembly, consisting of 400 deputies 
from Egjmt and 200 from Syna, held its first meeting at 
Cairo on July 21st, i960 

The more extreme elements of the right and of the left 

eg the conservative class of landowners and also the 
Communist following in Syna — had viewed with distrust 
Ule union of Sym and Egypt Amongst the Baath 
Socialists who had played an important role in bunging 
about the merger with Egypt in 1958, dissatisfaction grew 
as a result of the small progress made with schemes for the 
socialization of the Synan economy There was dis- 
illusionment, too, in the Synan armed forces over the more 
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and more frequent transfer of Syrian officers to Egypt and 
of Egyptian officers to Syria. Administrators and officials 
of Egyptian origin had come, moreover, to hold a large 
number of the most influential positions in the Syrian 
Region of the U.A.R. Syria still retained, however, at the 
end of i960 and in the first months of 1961, a considerable 
measure of autonomy in most economic matters. 

August 1961 saw the abolition of the regional executive 
councils for Syria and Egypt created in 1958. This attempt 
to hasten the integration of the two countries was the 
prelude to a new crisis at Damascus. On September 28th, 
1961, there occurred in Syria a military coup d’dtat which 
aimed — successfully — at the separation of Syria from 
Egypt and at the dissolution of the United Arab Republic. 
Political figures representing most of the parties which 
existed in Syria before the establishment of the U.A.R. in 
1958 met at Damascus and Aleppo on October 3rd, 1961, 
issuing a declaration of support for the new regime and 
calling for free elections to a new legislature. Syrian 
members of the National Assembly of the U.A.R. gathered 
at Damascus on October 4th to denounce the arbitrary and 
dictorial character of the control previously exercised from 
Cairo over Syrian affairs. President Nasser now, on 
October 5th, recognized the fait accompli. Most foreign 
states made haste to grant formal recognition to the 
government at Damascus. On October 13th, 1961, Syria 
became once more a member of the United Nations. A 
provisional constitution was promulgated in November 
and elections for a Constituent Assembly took place on 
December 1st, 1961. 

The regime thus established in Syria rested on no sure 
foundation. At the end of March 1962 the Syrian Army 
intervened once more, bringing about the resignation of 
Dr. Nazim Kudsi, the President of the Republic, and also 
of the ministers who had taken office in December 1961. 
After demonstrations at Aleppo, Homs and Hama in 
April 1962, Dr. Kudsi was reinstated as President, but 
further ministerial resignations in May of that year 
pointed to the existence of continuing tensions within the 
government. 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1963 

A military junta, styled the National Council of the 
Revolutionary Command, seized control in Damascus on 
March 8th, 1963. During March and April 1963 tension 
was visible between those elements which advocated a 
close association with Egypt and those Baathist circles 
which tended to oppose such a programme. In May 1963 
the Baathists took measures to purge the armed forces 
and the administration of personnel known to favour a 
close alignment with Egypt. A new government, formed 
on May 13th and strongly Baathist in character, carried 
out a further purge in June and at the same time created a 
National Guard recruited from members of the Baath 
movement. These measures led the pro-Egyptian elements 
to attempt a coup d’dtat at Damascus on July 18th, 1963. 
The attempt failed, however, with a considerable loss of 
life. 

There were, in the second half of 1963, a number of 
moves designed to bring about some form of union between 
Syria and Iraq. In August it was announced that the two 
countries would establish committees empowered to pro- 
mote effective co-operation in matters of defence; in 
September proposals for a federation of Syria and Iraq 
came under discussion; in October a Supreme Defence 
Council was established under General Ammash, the 
Defence Minister of Iraq; and, also in October, at an 
international conference of al-Baath held in Damascus, a 
resolution was adopted calling for the union of Syria and 
Iraq. The aspirations embodied in this resolution were 


doomed, however, to disappointment; a coup d’dlal at 
Baghdad in November 1963 swept aside the Baath regime 
in Iraq. 

BAATH SOCIALISM 

The Syrian Government, in May 1963, had nationalized 
all Arab-owned banks in Syria and in August of that year 
proceeded to order their reduction into fewer but larger 
units with new boards set in charge of them. Government 
decrees issued in April 1964 nationalized a number of 
textile factories at Aleppo. The factories would hence- 
forward be under the control of elected representatives of 
the employees, together with representatives of the 
Government, of al-Baath and of the trade unions. The 
principle of “self-management" in industrial concerns, and 
also in agriculture, had received approval at the inter- 
national Baath conference of October 1963. 

The nationalization of the banks and of various industrial 

enterprises, also the transfer of land to the peasants all 

had contributed to bring about much dissatisfaction in 
the business world and amongst the influential landed 
elements. The Baath regime depended for its main support 
on the armed forces (purged of the personnel opposed to 
the policies of the government) . These forces, however, had 
been recruited in no small degree from the religious 
minorities in Syria, including adherents of the Shi’i (Alawi) 
faith — most Syrians being, in fact, of Sunni or orthodox 
Muslim allegiance. In general, conservative Muslims 
tended to oppose the Baath government under guidance 
of the ‘ulama and of the Muslim Brotherhood. The mass 
of the peasant population was thought to have some 
pro-Nasser sympathies; the working class (small in 
number) was divided between pro-Nasser and Baathist 
adherents; the middle' and upper classes opposed the 
domination of al-Baath. 

The unease arising out of these frictions and antipathies 
took the form of disturbances at Banias and Homs 
(February 1964), at Aleppo (March 1964) and finally of 
open revolt — soon suppressed — at Hama (April 1964). 
After the Hama rising came a wave of anti-government 
demonstrations and a strike of shopkeepers in all the main 
towns — e.g. Damascus, Hama, Homs, Aleppo — of central 
and northern Syria, except Latakia (an Alawi centre). The 
government now used pressure to bring about a resumption 
of normal business activities — pressure which threatened 
confiscation and trial for sabotage as the penalties for 
resistance. 

Meanwhile, on April 25th, 1964, a provisional constitu- 
tion had been promulgated, describing Syria as a demo- 
cratic socialist republic forming an integral part of the 
Arab nation. A Presidential Council was established on 
May 14th, 1964, with General Hafiz as head of the state. 

A government decree of December 23rd, 1964, national- 
ized the as yet undeveloped petroleum and other mineral 
resources of Syria. Early in January 1965 the Syrian 
Government placed under national control, wholly or in 
part, industrial concerns connected with cement, dyes, 
textiles, sugar, canning, food production, chemicals and 
soap. On January 7th, 1965, a special military court was 
created with sweeping powers to deal with all offences, of 
word or deed, against the nationalization decrees and the 
socialist revolution. These new measures evoked once more 
a series of demonstrations and a strike of shopkeepers in 
Damascus (January 24th, 1965). Further government 
decrees now confiscated the goods and properties of 
merchants held to be responsible for the disorders. General 
Hafiz denounced the 'ulama and the Muslim Brotherhood 
as being involved in the demonstrations. On February 19th, 
I 9^5> further decrees nationalized about forty pharma- 
ceutical importing establishments at Damascus and 
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Aleppo together with a number ot other trading corn 
mtues The official Importing and Exporting Organization 
WM now alone able to import basic commodities such as 
tea turned meats fish rubber iron timber textiles 
tractors, cars drugs fertilizers salt tobacco and paper 
Reports current at the beginning of March 1965 stated 
that the government had ordered the rationalization of 
nine oil companies estimated to control between them 
some two-thirds o{ the total fuel consumption in Syria 
The autumn of 1965 saw a number of important changes 
made Syria, A National Council almost one hundred 
strong was established In August with the task of pre- 
paring a new constitution which would be submitted to a 
public referendum Meeting for the first time on September 
ist 1965 it created a Presidency Council of five members 
which was to exercise the powers of a head of state 


RADICAL REACTION 

The tensions hitherto visible in al Baath were however 
still actne Two groups stood ranged one against the 
other — on the one hand the older more experienced 
poktioana in al Baath less inclined than in former years 
to insist on the unrestrained pursuit of the main Baaliust 
objectives socialism and pan Arab union and on the other 
hand the extreme left wing elements doctrinaire in their 
attitude and enjoying considerable support amongst the 
younger radical officers in the armed forces 

The tensions thus engendered found expression in a new 
coup <f /tat on February 23rd 1966 A military Junta 
representing the extreme radical elements in al Baath 
seized power in Damascus and placed under arrest a 
number ot personalities long identified with al Baath and 
belonging to the international leadership controlling the 
organization throughout the Arab world — amongst them 
Mr Michael Aflaq the founder of al Baath General Hafiz 
the chairman of the recently established Presidency 
Council and Mr Sal ah al Dm. Bitar the Prime Minister 
of the displaced administration 

The new Prime Minister of Syna Dr Zeayen visited 
the Soviet Union m Apnl 1966 Russia then granted 
Syna a loan of about £50 million for the construction of A 
great d am about a mile long on the River Euphrates at 
Tabqa m northern Syna The dam — to be built with Soviet 
technical assistance — Is a major factor in a long term 
project of dei elopment designed to imgate an additional 
miliion and a half acres of land 1 e to double In extent the 
present irrigated area in Syna and to make possible a 
notable increase in the production of cotton The dam 
will also be able to produce Urge quantities of hydro- 
electric power 

Reports current la July 1966 indicated that the govern 
mtnt at Damascus had arrested a number of politicians 
amongst them personalities associated with the former 
National and People s Parties On September 6th the 
Syrian Government announced that it had discovered and 
foiled a conspiracy against itself The conspiracy was said 
to have been prepared by Baatinst elements representing 
the xegune evicted from power in the coup d itat of 
February 1966 Of the personalities charged with Involve- 
ment in the conspiracy the most prominent were Mr 
Michel Aflaq the founder of al Baath Mr Salah al Dm 
Bitar a former Prime Minister and Dr Moral al Razzaz 
at one time the Secretary-General of the International 
eaathist Organization Also said to be implicated in the 
conspiracy were military elements supporting General 
Hafiz the head of the preceding regime 

A delegation led by Dr Yusuf Zcayca the Prime 
Minister of Syria visited Cairo on November rst 1966 
on November 4th the United Arab Republic and Syna 
into a defence agreement for military co-ordination 
between the two countries The agreement stipulated that 


aggression against either state would be considered as an 
assault on the other to be repelled by the armed forces of 
the U A TL and of Syna acting together A defence council 
and a joint military command were to be established under 
the terms of the agreement 

ARAB- ISRAEL! WAR 

The friction ever present along the frontier between 
Syna and Israel had flared ont from time to tame during 
recent years into violent conflict — eg in March 1962 
(Lake Tibenas) August 1963 (Hnleh) November 1964 
(D3n) August 1965 (Khirbet north of Lake Tiberias) 
February 1966 (al Dardara) May 1966 (Lake Tibenas) and 
July 1966 (again in the region of Lake Tibenas) Now In 
the winter of 1966-67 the tension along the border began 
to assume more serious proportions- Israel in October 
1966 complained to the Security Council of the United 
Nations about guenlla activities from Syna across the 
frontier into Israeli territory There was renewed violence 
near Lake Tibenas in January 1967 U Thant m this same 
month urged Syria and Israel to act with restraint and 
suggested that a special meeting be arranged of the 
Syrian Israeli mixed armistice commission This com 
mission — which had not been convened since J959 — began 
its new discussions on January 25th 1967 With further 
incidents occumng along the border these discussions 
made no significant progress and came to an end on 
February 17th 1967 There was a more serious outbreak 
of violence during April 1967 tanks mortars carman and 
air force units from Syria and Israel being involved ui 
fighting south-east of Bake Tibenas 

The continuing tension on the Synan Israeli frontier 
was now to become a major influence leading to the war 
which broke out on June 5th 1967 between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours Egypt Syna and Jordan. During the 
course of hostilities which lasted si* days Israel defeated 
Egypt and Jordan and then after some stubborn fighting 
outflanked and Oveiran the Synan positions on the lulls 
above Lake Tibenas \\ ith the breakthrough accomplished 
Israeli forces made a rapid advance and occupied the town 
of Quneitra about forty miles from Damascus On ] one loth 
Israel and Syria announced their formal acceptance of the 
United Nations proposal for a cease fire uN observers 
were stationed on both sides of the 1 ne then existing 
between the Israeli and Synan forces The UN truce 
supervision control was established at Quneitra 

During the penod following the war Syna opposed all 
attempts to reach a compromise solution and in eflect 
boycotted the Arab summit conference held at Khartoum 
In August 1967 In September the Baath party of Syna 
rejected all idea of a compromise with Israel expressed its 
full support for the Yemen Republic and for the Arab 
nationalists in South Arabia and cidled on the Arab states 
in general to maintain a diplomatic economic and cultural 
boycott of the United States the United Kingdom and the 
German Federal Republic 

In the same month Israeli elements began to settle in 
some of the lands taken from the Arab states in the course 
of the war particularly in Bam as on the Syrian plateau At 
the same time a number of small incidents occurred along 
the frontier between Israel and the adjacent Arab states 
apparently the work of sabotage organizations trained 
and supported by Syna On 4th November there was a 
bnef conflict between Israeli forces and Synan troops who 
crossed the cease-fire line on the Golan heights (located in 
the territories which Israel had taken over from Syna in 
June 1967) 

A British resolution urging the withdrawal of the Israet s 
from the lands occupied bf them during the June war and 
the ending of the belligerency which the Arab governments 
had up till then maintained against Israel was adopted 
by the UN Secunty Council In November 1 967 However 
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the resolution was immediately rejected by SyTia, which 
alone maintained its commitment to a re-unified Palestine. 

STRUGGLE FOR POWER 1968-71 

The ruling Baath Party has for some years been divided 
into two main factions. Until October 1968 the dominant 
faction had been the "progressive” group led by Dr. Atassi 
and Dr. Makhous, the Premier and Foreign Minister 
respectively. This group was distinguished by its doctrin- 
aire and Marxist-orientated public pronouncements (not 
always put into effect despite its control of the govern- 
ment) and by the strong support it received from the 
U.S.S.R. It held that the creation of a strong one-party 
state and economy along neo-Marxist lines was of para- 
mount importance, overriding even the need for a militant 
stand towards Israel and for Arab unity. 

By October 1968 the government felt particularly in- 
secure, partly owing to a feud with the new Baath regime 
in Iraq, and at the end of the month a new cabinet was 
formed including several members of the opposing 
"nationalist" faction. This group took less interest in 
dieological questions and favoured a pragmatic attitude 
to the economy, improved relations with Syria’s Arab 
neighbours and full participation in the campaign against 
Israel, including support for the fedayeen movement. Its 
leader was General Hafez Assad, who assumed the all- 
important Ministry of Defence. His critical attitude to the 
powerful Soviet influence on the government, seen by some 
"nationalists" as tantamount to colonialism in restricting 
Syria’s freedom of action, led to a prolonged struggle with 
the "progressive" leadership. Cabinet reshuffles took place 
in March and again in May, but both Dr. Atassi and 
General Assad retained their positions. During the spring 
of 1969 a number of Communists were arrested or sent into 
exile, and the leader of the Syrian Communist Party (still 
technically an illegal organization) flew to Moscow. 

General Assad attempted to take over the government 
in February 1969 but was forestalled by Soviet threats 
that if he did so all military supplies (including spares), 
economic and technical aid, and trade agreements would 
end. This would have brought about a major disruption in 
the national economy and the armed forces, and the 
"nationalists” were obliged to yield. In May General 
Mustafa Tlas, the Army Chief of Staff and General Assad’s 
right-hand man, led a military delegation to Peking to buy 
arms. Some Chinese weapons were reported to be delivered 
in July. The incident indicated a new independence of 
Moscow. Some observers also saw this independence in the 
creation of a joint military command with Iraq (with 
whom relations improved during the spring) and Jordan. 
Relations with the Lebanon worsened, owing to Syria’s 
support of the Lebanese fedayeen movement, which has 
many Syrian members. In the 1968-70 period this appeared 
to direct much of its activity towards bringing down the 
precarious Lebanese Government, presumably in the hope 
that a more militantly anti-Israel ministry would take 
power. Syria did, however, grant diplomatic recognition 
to the German Democratic Republic (East Germany) in 
June, and refused to resume diplomatic relations with 
Britain and the U.S.A. In May it was announced that a 
general election would be held in September, the first for 
seven years, but in August the elections were postponed 
indefinitely. 

During the year 1969-70 there was some revival of 
activity on the front with Israel. Several air battles took 
place, and there was an extensive surface conflict involving 
tanks in June 1970; as usual, both sides claimed sweeping 
victories. Syria consistently supported the guerrilla forces 
in their struggle with the Jordan government, although 
guerrillas on Syrian territory seem to be allowed little 
freedom to manoeuvre. 


In the spring of 1970 the Syrian section of the Tapline 
pipeline was put out of action, apparently by an accident 
Syria refused to allow repairs, claiming that these opera- 
tions would be dangerous as the section affected lies near 
Israeli-occupied territory. Since the pipeline and the crude 
oil it transports are American owned, the refusal was 
commonly seen as an attempt to put pressure on the 
United States and its Middle East policy. There was no 
official American reaction, but Saudi Arabia, as the oil 
producer affected and in any case at the opposite extreme 
to Syria in ideology, responded by threatening to abandon 
the use of Tapline altogether. This would have lost Syria 
(and the Lebanon and J ordan) considerable sums in transit 
dues. King Faisal also threatened to cease paying sub- 
ventions to Egypt and Jordan, in the hope that these 
countries would then put pressure on Damascus to allow 
repairs. In January Syria allowed repairs to the pipeline 
to be started, after increased transit fees had apparently 
been conceded by Tapline. 

In November 1970, following a reported coup attempt 
backed by Iraq in August, the struggle between the two 
factions of the Baath Party came to a head when General 
Assad seized power. Dr. Atassi, who %vas in hospital at the 
time, was placed under guard and retired General Salah 
Jadid, Assistant Secretary-General of the Baath Party and 
leader of the civilian faction, was arrested. Other members 
of the civilian wing were arrested or fled to the Lebanon. 
The coup was precipitated by attempts of Jadid and his 
supporters (culminating at the emergency session of the 
Tenth National Pan-Arab Congress of the Party) to oust 
Assad and Tlas from their posts. This power struggle had 
become acute as a result of differences over support for the 
Palestine guerrillas during the fighting with the Jordanian 
army in September. Jadid and Yousef Zayyen, a former 
Prime Minister, controlled the Syrian guerrilla organiza- 
tion, Saiqa, and supported the movement of tanks from 
Syria into Jordan to support the Palestinian guerrillas’ 
efforts against the Jordanian army. This Assad and the 
military faction opposed. Their approach to the Palestinian 
problem was more akin to Nasser’s and they wanted to 
avoid giving any provocation to Israel, because they con- 
sidered the Syrian armed forces to be unready to offer 
adequate resistance. 

There was no obvious opposition to the army takeover. 
Ahmed Khatib became acting President and General 
Assad Prime Minister and Party Secretary-General. A 
new Regional Command of the Baath Party was formed. 
The old leaders were removed from their posts in a purge 
which stretched into the new year. Saiqa was brought 
under army control. The Nasserite leanings of the new 
rdgime in foreign policy soon became apparent (and pre- 
sumably helped Assad establish some kind of modus 
vivendi with the U.S.S.R.). Although Syria continued 
to reject the November 1967 UN Security Council resolu- 
tion, relations with the U.A.R. and Jordan improved, and 
Syria’s isolation in the Arab world was soon reduced. 
Syria’s willingness to join a union with the U.A.R., Sudan 
and Libya almost immediately became apparent and 
agreement on federation with Libya and the U.A.R. was 
reached in April 1971. In the same month the Syrian 
Government advised the Palestinian guerrillas not to 
initiate any more operations from the Syrian front. 

Following amendments to the 1969 provisional constitu- 
tion in February 1971, General Assad was elected President 
for a seven-year term in March. In the following month 
General Abdel Rahman Khlefawi became Premier and 
Mahmoud Ayoubi was appointed Vice-President. In 
February, the first legislative body in Syria since 1966, the 
People’s Council, was formed. Of its 173 members, 07 
represent the Baath Party. 
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La many ways Syna is a land of great economic promise 
and her economy is basically stronger m several respects 
than that of her neighbour the Lebanon It might therefore 
hare been supposed that when the economic divorce 
between the two countries took place in i 95 ° Syria would 
do better than the Lebanon Such expectations would not 
have been realized Political instability interrupted by 
military dictatorship and accompanied always by the 
student claims of extreme nationalism did not advance the 
country's economic development in the years that followed 
the separation of the two countries The development of 
the country s economy therefore has been determined to 
a greater degree perhaps than anywhere else in the Middle 
East by the vaganes of her political history Thus Syria s 
decision in 1958 to jour Egypt in the United Arab Republic 
was followed by a period of increasingly severe Slaltsms on 
the Egyptian pattern of that time The secession of Syria 
from the U A R- in September 1961 was similarly followed 
by the removal of many of the controls imposed during the 
preceding three years The re\olntion of March 1963 and 
the worsening of the country s balance of payments in 
that year caused many of the controls to be brought back 
though some of them were relaxed in the spnng of 1964 
However in 1963 over 100 privately owned firms in Syria 
were nationalized including practically all the more 
important manufacturing concerns which were not already 
w public ownership Since the Arab-Israeh war of 1967 
the economic penetration of Syria b> the communist 
countries has greatly increased Something hke a third of 
Synas visible trade both export and import was with 
these countries by 1969 the new petroleum industry 
seems to be mainly managed by Russian technicians and 
the country s plans for economic development appear to 
depend very largely on Russian finance 

AREA AND POPULATION 

The area of Syna is about 72 000 square miles Tather 
less than three-quarters the size of England Wales and 
Scotland and slightly larger than the state of Missouri 
J ust over a third of the country s area consists of desert and 
mountain and another 30 per cent of pasture suitable only 
for nomads The cultivable area is estimated to amount to 
about 24 000 square miles or slightly more than a third of 
the total area but of this only about to 000 square miles— a 
seventh of the whole — is actually under cultivation In the 
middle of 1970 the population was estimated at 6 098 000 
but for a country of which the basics occupation is agncul 
ture and where the nomadic way of life is frequently 
followed a surprisingly high proportion — some 65 per 
cent— of the total population is classified as urban. 

AGRICULTURE 

There is a narrow strip of land along the coast from the 
Lebanese frontier to the Hatay ceded to the Turks in 1939 
which enjoys a Mediterranean climate and fs exceedingly 
fertile producing olives all kinds of hard and soft fruit 
cotton and tobacco East of this strip lies the northward 
continuation of the Lebanon range of mountains eastwards 
again the rainfall rapidly diminishes almost to vanishing 
point and there is a wider strip of steppe land perhaps 
a hundred miles wide curving north eastwards towards 
we Euphrates valley On the edge of the steppe lies the 
aynan desert In earlier times Synas economic importance 
ivas great for two important caravan routes between the 
"kdrterranean and the Gulf and the Indian Ocean led 
through Syrian territory One was from Damascus to 
Palmyra and then across the desert to the lower Euphrates 
The other perhaps even more important hinged on the 


ideal situation of Aleppo separated as that city 1% by no 
more than 50 miles 60m Antioch on the Orontes which 
flows into the Med tetranean and by the same distance 
from the upper Euphrates Aleppo is stall a place of lm 
portance but smee the building of the Suez Canal and the 
devdopm“nt of air transport the importance of Syria as a 
u.ril- between the East and West has greatly diminished 

The gram crop of Syria is of some importance for m 
normal years there is generally an exportable surplus for 
the Lebanon and Jordan But the harvest naturally 
depends on the rainfall which is uncertain and in several 
years during the last two decades there have been disas- 
trous droughts when there is not only no surplus for 
export but grain has actually to be imported hotably 
betu een 1958 and 1980 and during the years 1966 to 1968 
The principal crop is wheat to which some 3 500 090 acres 
ate generally sown the volume of the crop averages about 
1 000 000 tons in a normal year such as 1969 but m 1970 
it fell to about 600 000 tons Similarly about 1 D oo 000 
acres are usually sown to bailey of which about goo 000 
tons was produced in 1969 but in 1970 production was 
200 000 tons so that fluctuations can be substantial Other 
important cereal crops are sorghum lentils vetch. maize 
and nee 

Cotton has now come to assume even greater import 
ance to Synas economy than the cereal crop Medium 
staple cotton has been grown in Syna for many years but 
the high pnee of cotton after the Second World War and 
particularly the dissatisfaction of western spinners with the 
unpredictable fluctuations in the pnee of Egyptian cotton 
dnnng the early fifties gave a great stimulus to cotton 
production in Syna In 1950 the area planted to cotton 
was only about 195 Qoo acres and production 35 000 tons 
By 1955 the aiea planted was about 625 000 acres and 
production 8 0 000 tons Since then the yield has greatly 
improved for though the acreage planted has remained 
roughly the same the production is generally weU over 
300 000 tons reaching 382 000 tons in the 1969 70 cotton 
season ending on August 31st For the following season 
production was established in October 1970 at about 
440 000 tons Thus m two decades there has been a note 
worthy increase in the size of the crop and simultaneously 
raw cotton has become far and away the country 9 most 
important article of export This progress is partly doe to 
the encouragement given to cotton growers by the govern 
ment which strictly controls the planting and harvesting 
of the crop and the quality of the seed used and winch has 
had some success in dealing with the diseases to which 
cotton is subject 

Fortunately there seems at present little danger that 
Syna might become like Egypt a one crop economy for 
apart from cereals and cotton the country produces 
abundant quantities of fruit and vegetables including 
grapes figs olives apples pears potatoes onions and sugar 
beet of which production was 114 000 tons in igfio The 
famous tobacco of Latakia is not a heavy crop and the 
total yield does not often exceed about 7 000 tons stock 
raising aLo makes an important contribution to the 
Synan economy and there are large flocks graced by 
Bedouin in the steppe country west of the Synan desert 
to 1967 there were in the country some 5 600 000 sheep 
800 000 goats and 300 000 cattle Live sheep and goats 
are usually exported in large quantities and so J3 their 
wool and hair Except in the vicinity of Latakia and in the 
Jebel Dmse in the south of the country the cl larC oal 
burner and the goat have deprived the country of elusive 
forests and the government is much concerned to preserve 
what remains 
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AGRARIAN REFORM 

In 1958 it was decided to cany out in Syria a land reform 
similar to that which had been provided for in Egypt under 
the legislation of 1952. In September 1958 a law .was 
passed fixing the maximum limit of ownership in Syria at 
80 hectares of irrigated and 30 o hectares of non-irrigated 
land per person, though certain additional amounts were 
permitted to be held by the owner for his wife and his 
children if the additional amount did not exceed in all 
40 hectares of irrigated and 160 hectares of non-irrigated 
land. The land expropriated was estimated at 2 . 75 million 
hectares. It was estimated also that about 750,000 persons, 
or 150,000 families, would benefit by re-distribution. 
There is good reason to think that discontent arising out 
of these measures was one of the factors contributing 
to Syria’s secession from the United Arab Republic in 
September 1961. In May 1962 legislation was passed 
which, while not repealing the original law of 1958, 
increased the maximum holding both of irrigated arid of 
non-irrigated land, and permitted the owner to select the 
land he wished to obtain free of any holders who had 
settled there under the law oi 1958. In 1963 the law was 
again changed, and the maximum holding of irrigated 
land was reduced to between 15 and 50 hectares per person, 
according to the fertility of the land, the maximum holding 
of non-irrigated land falling to between 80 and 200 hectares 
per person. By the end of 1969, 1.5 million hectares had 
been expropriated. Some 380,000 hectares had been re- 
distributed to about 32,000 families and a further 200,000 
hectares were not considered by the government as suitable 
for redistribution. 

OIL. 

During the fifties, oil was discovered in commercial 
quantities in the north-east of the country. In 1956 a find 
was made at Karachuk by an American, J. W. Menhall, 
who later took the Atlantic Refining Co. into partnership, 
and in 1959 another find was made at Suwadiyafa by 
Concordia, a subsidiary company of Deutsche Erdol A.G. 
Later a third field was discovered at Rumaila. After several 
years of discussion about who was to exploit these fields, 
the government decided in 1964 that concessions should be 
granted only to the government-owned agency, the 
General Petroleum Authority. In the autumn of 1967, the 
government granted a contract to a Soviet firm for the 
development, on behalf of the General Petroleum Agency, 
of the Suwadiyah and Rumaila fields. 

In the meantime, the government decided to arrange for 
the construction of a pipeline from these fields to the 
refinery at Homs (see below) and to the coast at Tartus. 
The contract was awarded to a British consortium in 1965, 
but was cancelled in July 1966 because of a dispute with 
the government and awarded to an Italian firm instead. 
The pipeline, which has a capacity of about 5 million tons 
per annum and runs for some 400 miles, was opened in 
May 1968, but at this point only one of the fields, that at 
Suwadiyah, was in production. Shortly after, the Karachuk 
and Rumaila field came into production. The port of 
Taitus is capable of taking 8o,ooo-ton tankers, but is being 
expanded to take vessels of 120,000 tons. In 1969 the total 
oil production of the country was about 3 million tons, 
increasing to about 5 million tons in 1970, when it earned 
the equivalent of /820-825 million from export. Two other 
fields have been discovered at Jubaisah and Malikiyyah. 
plans are being made with Soviet assistance to expand the 
capacity of the pipeline, and in 1969 the Minister of Oil 
said he hoped that in four or five years’ time production 
would be 15 million tons a year. 

Apart from this, there are two systems of international 
pipelines which run across Syrian territory, and are of 


great importance to the national economy. Of these, one 
follows the line of the original pipe of 1934 (though newer 
and larger pipes have since been laid by the side of the 
first pipeline) from the Iraq Petroleum Company’s installs- 
tions at Kirkuk to a point west of Homs. There it forks, 
one branch running south-west to Tripoli in the Lebanon 
and the other, which was completed in 1952, not leaving 
Syrian territory, but turning north-west to reach the coast 
at Banias. The other system is Tapline, the pipline which 
runs from Aramco’s installations in Saudi Arabia to Sidon 
in Lebanon and in doing so crosses about 100 miles of 
Syrian territory, though some of this is now Israeli- 
occupied. From the transit payments made to the govern- 
ment large sums in foreign exchange enter the country. 

The transit dues payable to Syria by the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. are much larger than those payable by Tapline because 
the length of the latter, which is inside Syrian territory, is 
much smaller. Dues payable by the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
were increased as the result of an agreement concluded in 
July 1971 for about ^22 million to ^34 million a year, the 
company undertaking, however, to increase throughput 
by the end of 1972 to the point where the dues would 
amount to more than £36 million a year. The dues payable 
by Tapline also were increased in January 1971 from 
about $4.5 million a year to about §8.5 million a year. 
Both lines have been subject to interruption by sabotage 
or military action. For example, in March 1969 Tapline 
was blown up by Arab guerrillas where it passes across the 
Golan Heights, since 1964 in the occupation of the Israelis, 
and it could not be repaired and reopened until the 
following September. It was out of action again for two 
short periods before the end of 1969 because of sabotage 
in Lebanese territory; and because of an accident to it in 
Syria in March 1970 it was once more out of action until 
the end of January 1971. These interruptions have caused 
a serious loss of foreign exchange to the government. 

INDUSTRY. 

Shortages of consumer goods during and immediately 
after the Second World War had induced the government 
to encourage the expansion of local industries by increasing 
duties on imported consumer goods, exempting new 
concerns from taxation and making credit available. The 
result was a remarkable expansion, and the production 
of electric power increased between i960 and 196 9 from an 
average of 30.7 to 85.2 kWh. per month. In July 1961, when 
Syria was part of the United Arab Republic, most industries 
were nationalized but after the break with Egypt in 
September 1961 many of them were denationalized in the 
spring of 1962, except for a large textile concern and certain 
flour mills. However, the provision of the legislation of 
July 1961, whereby companies were required to distribute 
25 per cent of their profits to the workers, was retained, 
and as mentioned above there was a further wave of 
nationalization in 1965, 

The principal industrial centres are around Damascus, 
Aleppo, Homs and Latakia. Exactly how many people are 
now occupied in industry is not certain, but in 1953 the 
Benthall Mission, which visited Syria on behalf of the 
British Board of Trade, stated that the textile industry 
alone employed some 60,000 persons. This is certainly the 
biggest single industry, and in recent years many modem 
spinning and weaving mills have been installed to spin or 
weave local cotton and imported yarn. The country s 
production of cotton yarn increased between 195° an ^ 
1967 from 4,700 to over 17,000 tons. There has also been 
an important development of the cement industry, the 
production of cement having increased from 3,200 tons a 
month in 1951 to 77,800 tons a month in 1969. A sugar 
refinery has been installed at Homs to process local sugar- 
beet. There is an important vegetable-oil-refining in- 
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dustry, an d a number of large tanneries, in addition to 
the usual industries for processing of foodstuffs, such as 
millin g, canning and brewing In 1959 a petroleum refinery 
at Homs was completed by a Czechoslovak gioup at a cost 
of /S54 million In 1966 it produced about one million tons 
of products In 1966 work started on the building of a 
nitrogenous fertilizer plant also at Homs Recently the 
glass industry the secret of which according to Pliny, was 
discovered m Syria, has been revii ed and a factory is now 
in operation outside Damascus All in all, Syria s manu- 
facturing industries, though relatively new, have become 
an important element in the country’s economy, and it 
has e\ en been said that the contribution industry is making 
to the national income is nearly half that made by 
agriculture So far as is known, Syria possesses few minerals 
of commercial value apart from oil Chromium has, 
however, been mined near Latakia m recent times, and 
asphalt in the Jebel Ansany eh There is also asphalt in the 
region of Deir-ez Zor 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

There has been a noteworthy expansion in the country's 
foreign trade since the separation between Syria and the 
Lebanon in 1950, thongh Syria's exports, being mainly 
agricultural, fluctuate severely with climatic conditions 
Thus the value of exports increased from £S 271 million 
m 1951 to jf S72 1 million m 1961, falling because of bad 
cereal harvests to £8391 million in 1967 and recovering to 
£S775 million in 1970 Imports however, have increased 
more rapidly Thus in 1951 the value of imports was 
S291 million By 1961 it was £8644 million and it has 
oubled in the years that followed reaching £Sx 0O9 
million in 1967, and in 1970 it is estimated to have been 
about £$1 374 million There has consequently been a 
proportionately heavy increase in the adverse balance of 
visible trade during the past decade or so 

As already indicated, the principal export is raw cotton, 
which in 1969 accounted for 41 per cent of the total value 
of exports The value of raw wool exports generally 
amounts to about 5 per cent of the total As already 
mentioned large quantities of cereals are exported when 
the harvest is good but in 1969 the value of this class 
accounted for no more than about 5 per cent Live animals, 
mainly sheep and goats amounted to about 13 per cent of 
the total value of exports in 1969 but by 1969 the value of 
petroleum exports already accounted lor 10 per cent of 
the total Imports consist mamlv of industrial raw 
materials and manufactured articles In 1969 for example, 
imports of machinery, including electrical machinery 
amounted to 16 per cent of the total value of imports and 
textiles for another 11 per cent, m spite of the high tariff 
imposed to protect the local industry Petroleum took 
another 10 per cent 

Lebanon France and Italy were formerly the largest 
buyers of Syria’s exports Syrian gram and cotton m 
normal years being exported m considerable quantities to 
these countries In 1935 for example, the Lebanon took 
*3 per cent of Syria's exports, France 13 per cent and 
Italy 11 per cent But the economic penetration of Syria 
by the USSR, the Eastern European countries and 
China has resulted in important changes. By 1969 no less 
than 38 per cent of her exports went to these countries of 
which just under half went to the Soviet Union though 
about 31 per cent still went to the other Arab countries, 
the share of Italy and France in 1969 being 12 and 3 per 
cent respectively Hor has the West been able to maintain 
its share of Syria’s import trade In 1965 12 per cent of 
the value of her imports was supplied by Western Get 
many 11 per cent by the United Kingdom 9 per cent by* 
the united States and 8 per cent by France, the proportion 
then being bought from the Soviet Union and the other 


co mm unist countries standing at n per cent. By 1969 
their share had increased to 31 per cent of the total value 
of imports but the percentage supplied by Western 
Germany, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
France had fallen to 7, 5 3 and 7 per cent respectively 
The other principal suppliers in 1969 were the other Arab 
countries with 14 per cent and Italy with 9 per cent 

In 1961 Syria and Iraq entered into negotiations 
designed to eliminate commercial barriers between them 
Each agreed to issue import licences for goods manu- 
factured in the other state, to foster joint industrial 
co-operation, to ease the transfer of capital and to co- 
ordinate legislation with & view to closer economic 
development between the two countries In the summer of 
1967 customs duties on trade between the two countries 
were eliminated and the two agreed to standardize tariffs 
on their trade with third parties They also agreed to 
create a joint body designed to secure the economic 
integration of the two countries An agreement for 
economic co operation was also signed in December 1962 
between Syna and Poland 

FINANCE 

According to the latest figures available published by 
the International Monetary Fund Syria’s balance of inter- 
national payments showed a deficit of U S $92 million on 
current account in 1969 There was a visible trade deficit 
of US $163 million after adjustment by the IMF, and 
this was partly offset by current invisible items, mainly 
private donations consisting of remittances by Syrian 
emigrants to America and west Africa, of receipts from 
oil companies and other services amounting In all to 
U S $71 million net The balance was made good by 
capital imports The gold and foreign exchange reserves 
of the country have remained fairly stable at about 
U S $90 million, and at the end of September J970 stood 
at U S $95 million, excluding Special Drawing Rights of 
U S $3 million 

The international price of the Syrian pound remained 
remarkably stable after devaluation in 1949, until the 
promise of the introduction of a new currency as part of 
the economic reform entailed by the establishment of the 
United Arab Republic led to a flight of Syrian capital 
into foreign holdings and caused a sharp depreciation in 
the value of the Synan pound Shortly before the secession 
of Syna from the United Arab Republic, severe exchange 
restrictions had to be introduced, most of which were 
removed in the following summer only to be imposed 
again in May 1963 The restrictions failed to stop the dram 
on the country s exchange reserves, and negotiations 
eventually took place with the International Monetary 
Fund as the result of which the Fund agreed to a new 
stand by arrangement in 1964 Syria’s quota in the Fund 
had been increased shortly before to $38 million, an 
increase of $18 million, which was fully drawn by the end 
of 1964 Syna for her part undertook to introduce a 
hunted free exchange market, to restnet imports and to 
relate the growth of money supply to the increase of 
economic activity In the autumn of 1967 the fund 
permitted Syna to make a special drawing of 519 million, 
and the net amount owing to the fund in April 1971 also 
was $19 million The free rate of exchange was kept stable 
at abont £S4 20 to the U S dollar and £Sio 1 to the £ 
sterling for 1968 and 1969, since which it has depreciated, 
standing at the end of 1970 at £84 32 to the U S dollar, or 
£5n 3 to the £ sterling 

Until 1956, the currency was managed by the Banque 
de Syne et du Liban. a commercial bank formerly associa- 
ted with the Ottoman Bank bnt in that year these 
functions were taken over by a new state-owned Central 
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Bank of Syria. Apart from the Banque de Syrie et du 
Lib an, several other foreign banks operated in Syria, 
including the British Bank of the Middle East, but neither 
Damascus nor Aleppo acquired the importance of Beirut 
in the world of international finance. In 1959 a new 
industrial bank was established with 55 per cent of the 
shares held by' the government. While Syria was a part of 
the United Arab Republic, all foreign banks were 
nationalized, the British and French banks having been 
under sequestration since 1956. After Syria broke with 
Egypt most of the Arab-owned banks were denationa- 
lized, but in May 1963 all the banks still in private hands 
were nationalized once more. At the beginning of 1967, the 
nationalized banks were merged into one institution 
named the Commercial Bank of Syria; the Industrial Bank 
and the Agricultural Bank which existed already were 
given the role of financing industry and agriculture 
respectively. Two new banks were formed, a Real Estate 
Bank to handle construction and a Popular Credit Bank 
to provide credit for personal needs. 

There has been a constant and steady increase in the 
expenditure of the state during the past few years, and 
between 1953 and 1961-62 expenditure rose from /S 205 
to 552 million, largely owing to the increased cost of 
defence. For the calendar year 1971, estimated ordinary- 
budget expenditure was estimated at /Si, 443 million com- 
pared with /Si, 391 million in 1970. Getting on for half of 
the ordinary expenditure is spent on defence, excluding 
the cost of the internal security forces, and rather less than 
20 per cent on education. In addition, there is an extra- 
ordinary budget covering expenditure on public utilities 
and on development. For 1971 the extraordinary budget 
estimated expenditure at /Si, 426 million compared with 
/Si, 396 million in 1970, so that in 1971 total expenditure 
was estimated to be /S2,86g million compared with 
/S2.737 in 1970. There has been a steady increase in the 
debt of the government to the Central Bank. At the end 
of i960 it amounted to /S451 million. By September 1970 
it amounted to /S2,3s8 million. As the result of the con- 
ference of Arab states held in August 1967 after the Arab- 
Israeli war of that summer, Kuwait, Libya and Saudi 
Arabia agreed to grant financial assistance to the states 
which had suffered heavy losses. Syria’s share was U.S. §40 
million per annum. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

It has always been recognized that Syria is no less 
dependent on foreign capital and foreign techniques for 
her economic development than any other country in 
the Middle East. Since World War II, a series of attempts 
have been made to work out a comprehensive plan for the 
economic development of the country on the basis that a 
substantial part of the cost would have to be borne by 
foreign capital. In 1946, for instance, the British firm of 
engineering consultants, Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, 
made a survey of the country, as the result of which several 
important projects were put in hand. In 1954, the govern- 
ment asked the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to examine the problem of the country’s 
economic development afresh, and the bank recommended 
that the government should adopt a six-year plan. In 1957 
the government agreed to accept a loan from the U.S.S.R. 
for specific schemes of economic development amounting 
to /50 million sterling bearing interest at i\ per cent per 
annum. The kaleidoscopic changes in the country’s 
relations ivith Egypt introduced a further element of in- 
stability into Syria’s economic life, and this created 
obstacles to steady economic development. Since 1967, 
Syria appears to have relied more and more upon the 
Russians for their development plans, as regards both 


technical assistance and finance, and it is not easy to 
follow exactly what has been happening. 

Nevertheless, a good deal of progress was made on 
several of the more important schemes included in the 
earlier plans. The construction of a new port at Tartus 
recommended by the Gibb report, and made more than 
ever necessary by the economic divorce of Syria from the 
Lebanon and the free port of Beirut in 1950, carried out by 
Yugoslav contractors. The drainage of'the Ghab marshes 
created by the flooding of the River Orontes between 
Latakia and Aleppo, which would irrigate an additional 
100,000 acres, was put in hand as the result of the Gibb 
report and that of the World Bank. Similarly the con- 
struction of the oil refinery mentioned above, which was 
included in the six-year plan produced by the World Bank, 
was realized in 1959, as stated above. 

Moreover, finance was found abroad for several other 
schemes of some importance. Among these were a long- 
term loan of about §15 million from the United States 
Government for the construction of grain silos, a credit 
of $15 million from Poland for the purchase of agricultural 
machinery, and a similar credit of up to $50 million from 
France, all in 1962; in 1963, the International Development 
Association made $8.5 million available for the foreign 
exchange cost of surveying the road system and strengthen- 
ing the Department of Highways and Bridges. In 1967 a 
French firm arranged to provide credit to the government 
totalling about $40 million, to finance work on the road 
from Damascus to Aleppo and the construction of grain 
silos; in 1969 loans of §50 million were obtained from 
Eastern Germany for the construction of steel projects, 
and of KD3 million from Kuwait for silos. 

In 1966 details were published of a five year plan for 
economic development for the period 1966-70. It was then 
estimated that the total expenditure would be /S4.955 
million or about $1,300 million, and that it would, when 
realized, increase the net national product by rather more 
than 7 per cent per year. In 196S this was exceeded, the 
growth rate in that year having been just over 8 per cent 
according to the government, though no figure for the 
G.N.P. has been given by the IMF monthly bulletin for 
any year since 1965. The main projects covered by the 
plan were the realization of the first phase of the Euphrates 
Dam project, the development of the oilfields in the north- 
east and the construction of the pipeline to the Mediter- 
ranean, irrigation and agriculture, the establishment of the 
nitrogenous fertilizer plant at Homs, and important 
schemes for the electrification of the country and the 
improvement of communications. Some details were given 
in April 1971 of the five-year plan covering the •years 1971 
to 1975. The total expenditure over the period was to be 
/S8,ooo million, or about U.S. $1,900 million. Of this 
/Si, 593 million were to be spent on the Euphrates Dam 
project, described below. A further /Si, 489 million were 
to be allocated to public utilities and /Si, 323 to industry. 
Electric power and petroleum were to receive /Si, 014 
million, of which just under three-quarters was to be spent 
on petroleum largely on exploration and development. 
The plan included also allocations of /S883 million for 
transport and communication, /S576 million for agri- 
culture, and /S352 for irrigation and land reclamation. 
Little was said as to how the plan was to be financed, but 
as will be seen above, /Si, 426 million was to be provided 
in 1971 out of the extraordinary budget for economic 
development. 

The most ambitious of the projects contained in these 
five-year plans is the Euphrates Dam project. This is a 
scheme for constructing a huge dam on the Euphrates 
connected with a power station having an initial capacity 
of 200,000 kWh., and the digging of certain canals which 
would lead to the irrigation of about 1,640,000 acres of 
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land The difficulties which this plan faces are not only 
financial but political for it would of course be necessary 
to reach agreement with the other riparian states Turkey 
and Iraq on how the waters of the Euphrates would be 
shared before the project could be finally realized Not 
withstanding these problems in 1963 the West German 
authorities agreed to provide credits of up to DM 350 
million towards meeting the foreign exchange costs 
Perhaps because of the worsening of relations between 
Germany and the Arab world arising out of the problem of 
Israel the German ofler of finance was dropped in 1963 
In April 1966 however an agreement was reached with 


the USSR, which consented to give the Syrians technical 
and financial assistance on the first phase of the scheme It 
was estimated that this phase would cost some £Si 000 
million or about $260 milli on of which the USSR, would 
lend the Syrians £S6oo million or $157 million to cover 
the foreign exchange costs. The whole scheme and its 
associated hydro electrical project was estimated at the 
time to cost about £S2 400 million or about $628 milli on. 
Work began on the dam in the spring of xg68 with the 
assistance of large numbers of Soviet experts by 1969 
considerable progress was reported and in that year some 
22 per cent of the development budget was appropriated 
BS E 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Total Area 

Arable Land 

Pastures 

Forest 

Population (1970) 

185,180 sq. km. 

87,139 sq. km. 

54,450 sq. 1cm. 

4,405 sq. km. 

6,294,000 



BlETHS 

Marriages 

Deaths 

1967 . 

183,900 

33.714 

25,486 

1968 

190,533 

40,117 

25.342 

1969 

181,925* 

56,268 

26,327 


* The drop in 1969 is due to an increase in the number 
of non-registered births. 


Damascus (capital) 
Aleppo . 

Homs 

Hama 


CHIEF TOWNS 
(1969) 

813, 00# Latakia . 

589,482 Deir-ez-Zor 

197,645 Hasakeh . 

157.477 


97.504 

72.743 

22,139 


AGRICULTURE 

AREA AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 



1968 

1969 

Hectares 

Metric tons 

Hectares 

Metric tons 

Wheat 


891,000 

600,000 

1,221,000 

1,003,000 

Barley 


631,000 

512,000 

626,000 

627,000 

Maize 


5,000 

7,700 

5.500 

8,700 

Millet 


41,100 

37,4°° 

24,500 

20,600 

Lentils . 


99,3oo 

48,300 

100,400 

90,200 

Cotton . 


288,400 

394,000 

299,100 

382,400 

Tobacco . 


10,700 

8,500 

10,700 

8,900 

Sesame . 


13,000 

8,300 

9,700 

5,700 

Grapes . 


69,000 

213,000 

68,000 

248,300 

Olives 


142,000 

112,000 

142,000 

128,900 

Figs 


23,000 

53,ooo 

24,000 

50,100 

Apricots . 


10,000 

19,000 

10,000 

13,000 

Apples 


7,000 

25,500 

5,000 

23,100 

Sugar Beet 


7,600 

166,000 

7,100 

188,700 

Pomegranates . 


3,000 

15,900 

3,300 

18,000 

Onions 


5,600 

50,100 

5,200 

47,900 

Tomatoes 


17,700 

183,600 

16,600 

192,000 

Potatoes . 


4,400 

50,300 

4,500 

47.500 
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LIVESTOCK 
{’ooo head) 



X966 

1967 

1968 

Cattle . 




Horses 


6a 8 

63 

Camels . 


x° 3 


Asses . 

199 



Sheep . 

5 682 


4 847 

Goats 

Hens and 

910 

S27 

779 

Chickens 

4 599 

3 734 

4 246 


DAIRY PRODUCE 




1966 

1967 

1968 

Milk . 

'ooo tons 


519 

548 

Cheese 

tons 

32.379 

29,029 

29 929 

Butter . 

„ 

X,8or 

1,968 

l.94t 

Honey 


169 

237 

220 

Ohee 


13.439 

10,492 

11.476 

Egg* • 

'ooo 

321,790 

212,006 

3x2,929 


INDU8TRY 



Unit 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Cotton Yarn 

'ooo tons 


17 3 

21 1 

Silk and Cotton Textiles 




28 3 

Woollen Fabrics 

million metres 

1 6 

2 6 


Cement 

'ooo tons 

638 0 

917 0 


Natural Asphalt 



20 x 

29 1 

Class 


12 8 

16 0 


Soap 


14 0 

14 a 

18 1 

Sugar 

Salt 


7i 3 

20 0 

83 1 

«3 8 

Edible Oils 



22 9 


Manufactured Tobacco 

million kWh 




Electricity 

676 r 

772 1 

1 023 1 

Beer 

'ooo litres 

2 103 O 

2 608 0 

2950 0 



191 O 

183 0 

n-a 

Arak 


527 O 

400 0 

na 


OIL 


FLOW OF OIL ACROSS SYRIA 
('ooo tons) 


Year 

Total 

To 

Banias 

To 

SlDON 

(Lebanon) 

To 

Tripoli 

(Lebanon) 

1964 . 

60,855 

25.317 



1965 • 

63 3i8 

26 235 



1966 . 

62.875 

25.460 



1967 • 

5 L 38 i 

20.593 




73 389 

29.533 

23.543 

20.3x3 


Commercial oil production began in 1968 when about t million 
metric tons were produced Estimated 1969 production 3 million 
metric tons 
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FINANCE 

Syrian pound (fS) = ioo piastres. 
^Sii=/i sterling; ^34.58= U.S. $i. 
^Sioo=^9.o9 sterling=U.S. $21.83. 


ORDINARY BUDGET* 
(£S million) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

National Defence 

Cultural and Social Affairs . 
Communications and Public Works 
Economic Affairs and Planning 
Administrative Affairs . 


421.6 

216.5 

23.1 

149.4 

54 -° 

647.6 

242.3 
29.4 

156.4 
67.0 

661.6 

251.2 

32.3 

137-4 

116.5 

Total 

• 

864.6 

1,142.7 

1,199.0 


* The Syrian budget is published at the end of the year in question. 


General expenditure for 1970 amounted to £Si, 443 million. 


CONSOLIDATED BUDGET 
(£S million) 

A new consolidated budget has been issued incorporating 
both ordinary and development budgets 



1970 

Justice and Public Authorities 

45-2 

National Security ..... 

679-3 

Culture and Information 

293-4 

Social Welfare ..... 

59-3 

Economy and Finance .... 

276.2 

Agriculture and Land Reclamation . 

554-5 

Industry and Mining .... 
Public Works, Utilities and Communica- 

443-6 

tions ...... 

37:1.6 

Other Expenditure and Revenue 

56-9 

Total ..... 

2,780.0 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


GfS million — at 1963 prices) 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Net Domestic Product at Factor cost 
of which: 

3.720 

3.998 

4,222 

4.790 

Industry ...... 

577 

616 

693 

832 

Agriculture ...... 

1,008 

1,202 

1,025 

1.337 

Construction ..... 

121 

104 

142 

147 

Transport and Communications 

339 

363 

45 1 

482 

Wholesale and Retail Trade . 

544 

561 

621 

646 

Banking and Insurance .... 

80 

73 

89 

104 

Property ...... 

289 

297 

303 

311 

Public Administration .... 

474 

482 

571 

592 

Services ...... 

288 

300 

327 

339 

Indirect taxation less subsidies . 


344 

306 

464 

Net Domestic Product at Market Prices . 


4.342 

4.528 

5.254 

Depreciation Allowances .... 


209 

220 

233 

Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices . 


4.551 

4.748 

5.487 


586 
















S\ RIA — (Statistical Survey) 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


(£S ooo) 



1965 

, 1966 | 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Imports 

Exports 

812205 

643 74 * 

2 103 43 s 

66x 390 

x 009 000 

391 000 

1 263 000 

643 000 

1 41 1 300 
789900 


COMMODITIES (£S million) 
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Exports 

1966 

rg 67 

1968 

1969 

United Kingdom 





5-4 


2.8 

8.9 

U.S.A 



- . 


12.6 


3-7 

5 -i 

Japan .... 





29.6 


43-9 

11 -3 

U.S.S.R 





71.7 


74-5 

136.0 

Kuwait .... 





9-5 


36.4 

21.3 

Czechoslovakia . 





4-7 

7-3 

3-8 

11.4 

German Federal Republic . 





29.7 

17.8 

21.4 

7.6 

France .... 





30.6 

43-3 

33-7 

26.4 

Lebanon .... 





117.8 

120.5 

142.7 

II2.2 

Jordan .... 





32.1 

26.3 

27.1 

41.7 

Italy .... 





18.4 

22.2 

53-7 

96.6 

Saudi Arabia 





23-7 

25.0 

14.2 

12.4 

China .... 





83.0 

29.7 

29.2 

43-7 

Romania .... 





33-7 

24.2 

14. 1 

22.0 


TRAN8P0RT 

RAILWAYS ROADS 



1968 

1969 

Passenger-km. . . 

84.953 

96,275 

Freight, '000 tons 

889 

855 



1968 

1969 

Private Cars 

22,301 

23,106 

Buses 

1.557 

1.719 

Lorries, Trucks, etc. 

13,640 

15.536 

Motor-cycles 

6,102 

7.179 

Taxis .... 

6,165 

6,268 


SHIPPING 


Port of Latakia 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Number of steam vessels entering harbour . 
Number of sailing vessels entering harbour . 

Cargo unloaded (’000 tons) .... 

Cargo loaded (’000 tons) jj . 

1,490 

174 

1,465 

377 

i. 34 i 

185 

1,294 

33 i 

1.527 

206 

1,612 

374 

1.697 

2x6 

1,597 

526 


CIVIL AVIATION 


(Damascus Airport) 



1 1967 j 

• ig68 1 

i 2969 

ARRIVE 

DEPART 

ARRIVE 

DEPART 

ARRIVE 

depart 

No. of Planes ...... 

No. of Passengers 

3*203 

69*394 

3.204 

78,202 


3,368 

108,230 

3 , 64 ° 

124,607 

3.644 

123,662 


588 
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education 

(19(18-69) 


TOURISM 

I Pupils 

i Teachers 


I Jordanians 
and Lebanese | 

| Total 

Visitors 

Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector 

Public 

Sector 

private 

Sector 

1966 | 

1967 

1968 I 

1969 ! 

486 132 | 

576792 

471 34 s 1 

518 029 

935 392 Pre School 

864 400 Primary 

772 452 Intermediate 

760 X9a Secondary 

Vocational 

757 542 

127 520 

53 7U3 
& 124 

3 66 7 

34 746 

26090 

35 479 

33 8S6 

19 977 

160 

20 267 J 

} 8522 ! 
839 1 
433 1 

54 s 1 

654 

T4 2 5 

2299 

8 

J 0 V} 1 19 952 t0 " r,St 1 

hotel beds (1909) 


Source Statistical Yearbook, ot Damascus and. Aleppo Universities 


Source Central Bureau ol Statistics Office oi the Prone Munster, Damascus 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The constitutional position remained confused after the 
dissolution of the union with Egypt w 1961 Until the 
promulgation of a new provisional constitution in May 
1969 Thu declared that ‘ the Syrian Arab region will 
constitute a democratic popular and socialist republic ' 
in which the Baath will be the sole political party A 
People s Assembly will be the supreme power m the state. 


and it will choose the President of the Republic and ratify 
laws The republic will have a planned socialist economy 
but private property rights will be respected In practice 
much power lies in the hands of the Baath Party, especially 
its sixteen member leadership committee and its nine- 
member Political Bureau 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President: Lieut Gen. Hafez Assad (elected March rsth 1971 for a seven year term) 
Vice-President: Mahmoud ayoubi 


CABINET 


(May 1971) 


Prime Minister: Gen Abdel Rahman Khlefawi 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Industry: Muham 
mad Talk Hilal. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister ot Foreign Attain: 

Abdel Halm Kbaddam 

Ministers ot State: Dr Daovd Al Kiddawi T odsif 
Faisal Ghaleb Abdoun, Fayiz Ismail 
Minister ot State tor Planning: Saw Soufan 
Minister ot State for Village Affairs at the Front: Ahmed 
Rablan 

Minister ot Municipal Attain: Mahmoud Kuubaz 
Minister ot the Economy and External Trade. Mustafa 
Hallaj 

Minister ot Justice* Adib Al~Nahawi 

Minuter of Transport: Omax Sebai 

Minister tor the Euphrates Dam: Munir Wannous 

Minister ot Education: Adman Baghajati 

Minister of Detents* arurus Shiran 


Minister ol Religious Affairs: Sheikh Abdel Sattar I'l- 
Sayyed 

Minister ot Health: Mahmoud Saab ah 
Minister ot Information: Fayjz Nasser. 

Minister ot the Interior: Col Au Zaza 
Minister ot Agriculture and Agrarian Reform: Muhammad 
Haidar 

Minister ot Supply and Internal Trade: Abdel Karim Adi 
Minister ot Public Works and Water Resources: Abdel 

Guam 1 Kannout 

Minister 0! Higher Education* Shakir Fahhah 
Minister ol Petroleum, Electricity and Mineral Resources: 
Mustafa Haddad 

Minister ot Finance: Nourallah Nourallah 
Minister ot Culture, Tourism and National Guidance: 

Fawzi Kayyau 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs* Harwax Sabbaoh 
Minister ot Local Administration: Jabrr Al Kstri 



SYRIA— (Diplomatic Representation) 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF SYRIA ABROAD 

AMBASSADORS 
(CA) Charge d’Affaires. 


Algeria: Dr. M. K, Baas, Algiers. 

Austria: ( see Vatican). 

Argentina: Jawdat Atassi, Buenos Aires. 

Belgium: Adib Daoudy, Brussels (CA) (also accred. to 
Netherlands and Luxembourg). 

Brazil: Jamil Chaya, Rio de Janeiro. 

Bulgaria: Abdul Fattah Bushi, Sofia. 

Chile: Bourhan Kayal, Santiago. 

China, People’s Republic: Youssef Chakra, Peking. 
Cyprus: Muhammad Jouheir Accad, Nicosia (CA). 

Czechoslovakia: Adib Asfari, Prague (also accred. to 
Hungary). 

France: Kamel Hussein, Paris. 

German Democratic Republic: Heyssam Keylani, Berlin. 
Greece: Ibrahim Khoury, Athens. 

Guinea: Naim Kadah, Conakry. 

Hungary: (see Czechoslovakia). 

India: Hammoud Shoufi, New Delhi. 

Iran: (vacant), Teheran (CA). 

Iraq: Bahaeddin Nakkar, Baghdad. 

Italy: Jamil Ciiaya (A). 

Jordan: (vacant), Amman. 


Korea (D.P.R.) : Yusif Shikla, Pyongyang. 

Kuwait: Muhammad Kassar, Kuwait. 

Luxembourg: (see Belgium). 

Netherlands: (see Belgium). 

Poland: (see U.S.S.R.). 

Saudi Arabia: Medhat Bitar, Riyadh. 

Somalia: Adnan Murad, Mogadishu. 

Spain: Abdul Fattah Al-Bochi, Madrid. 

Sudan: Hafez Jamali, Khartoum. 

Switzerland: (see Vatican). 

Tunisia: (to be appointed). 

Turkey: Dr. Salah Eadine Tarazi, Ankara. 

U.S.S.R.: Shaya Jamil, Moscow (also accred. to Poland). 
U.A.R.: Dr. Sami Droubi, Cairo. 

Vatican: (Vacant), Rome (also accred. to Austria and 
Switzerland). 

Venezuela: Bashir al Kotb, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: M. Jaks, Belgrade (A). 


United Nations: Dr. Georges Tomeh, New York (Perma- 
nent Representative). 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO SYRIA 
(Damascus unless otherwise stated) 


Algeria: Rue Nouri Pacha, (E); Ambassador : Ali H. Kaft. 

Argentina: Raouda, Rue Ziad ben Abi Soufian, Imm. Ab 
Kdrim Abul, (E); Ambassador: Ramon Casanova. 

Belgium: Rue Ata Ayoubi, Imm. Hachem, (E); Ambas- 
sador: Xavier Claeys Bouuaert. 

Brazil: 76 Rue Ata Ayoubi, (E); Ambassador: Altamik de 
Moura. 

Bulgaria: 4 Rue Chahbandar, (E); Ambassador: Vassil 
Balevski. 

Canada: Rue Clemenceau, Imm. Alpha, (E); Ambassador: 
Christian Hardy. 

Chile: Beirut, Lebanon, (E); Ambassador: Alberto Sfeir 
Sfeir. 

Chinese People’s Republic: Avenue Al Jala’a, (E); Ambas- 
sador: Chen Tan. 

Cuba: 81 Avenue Al Jala'a, (E); Ambassador: Carlos 
Alvarez Varela. 

Czechoslovakia: Place Aboul-Alaa, (E); Ambassador: 
Bed&ich Pistora. 

Denmark: Beirut, Lebanon, (E); Ambassador: Hans 
Valdemar Bertelsen. 

France: Rue Ata Ayoubi, (E); Ambassador: Andre Negre. 

German Democratic Republic: (address not available) (E); 
Ambassador: Alfred Marter. 


Greece: 57 Rue Ata Ayoubi, (E); Ambassador: Alexander 
Xydis. 

Hungary: 13 Rue Ibrahim Hanano (Imm. Roujoule), (E); 

Ambassador: Istvan Murai. 

India: 40/46 Avenue Al Malki, (E); Ambassador: Virasat 
Ali Kidwai. 

Indonesia: 19 Rue Al-Amir Ezzeddine, (E); Ambassador: 
Hadji Muhammad Soedjono. 

Iran: Avenue Al-Jala’a, Imm, Wazzan, (E); Ambassador: 
Ardachir Nourazar. 

Iraq: Avenue Al Jala'a (Imm. Coudsi), (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Italy: 82 Avenue Al Mansour, (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Japan: 62 Rue Rawdak, (E); Ambassador: Toshio 
Yoshioka. 

Jordan: Avenue Al Jala’a, (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic: 89 Avenue Al Jala’a, 
(E); Ambassador: Pak In Keun. 

Kuwait: Rue Ibrahim Hanano, (E); Ambassador: Majkan 
al-Hamad. 

Libya: Place Al MalM, 10 Avenue Mansour, (E); Ambas- 
sador: Faraj Ben Julayel. 
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SYRIA — (Diplomatic Representation, Political Parties, Judicial System) 


Matin lima: Address not available (E). Ambassador 

ABDALLAHI OULD ERBBIH 

UtibtrJands: Rue Ziad Ben Abi Soufian, (E), Ambassador 
Andr£M E Brink. 

Pakistan : Avenue AI Jala’a (E) Ambassador Altar 
Ahmad Shaikh 

Poland: Rue Georges Haddad Imm Chahine (Av Al 
Jala' a) (E), Ambassador Longin Arab sin 
Romania: 3a Rue Ibrahim Hanano. Avenue Al Jala’a (E), 
Ambassador Vasilr Pogaceanc 
Saadi Arabia: Avenue Al Jala’a, (E), Ambassador Abdul 
Rahman al-Kamidi 

Spain: 14 Rue Misr, (E), Ambassador Joan Josd Rovira 

Syna also has diplomatic relations with 
Yemen Republic 


Sweden; Damascus (E), Ambassador Aake Jonsson 
Switzerland: u Rue Georges Haddad, (E), Ambassador 
AndrA Dominick 
Tunisia: (to be appointed) 

Turkey 58 Avenue Ziad Bin Abou Soufian (E) Atnbas 
sador Fahir Ala CAM 

U.8 S.R.: Boustan El Kouzban Rue d Alep, (E), dwJos- 
sador Nooreddin Mohieddinov 
United Arab Republie: Rue Misr, Imm Mallei (E), 
Ambassador Mamdoob Gobba 
Vatican: Rue Nasr {Apostohc Nunciature) Raphael 
Fount 

Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic: (E) Ambassador Hoang 
Doc Phong 

Yugoslavia: Avenue Al Jala'a (E) Mustafa Vilovic 
Colombia Finland Morocco Sudan Venezuela aad 


Austria Chad Cyprus 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Baath Party: Arab socialist party in power since 1963 
supports militant Arab unity 87 seats in the People s 
Council and 14 members of the Cabinet Founder 
Michel Apeak the leader of the Party s military 
faction Lieut Gen Hafez Assad suspended its 
National Command in March 1971 
Byrian Arab Socialist Union: Nassente 11 seats in the 
People s Council and 2 members of the Cabinet Leader 
Dr Jamal Atasi 


Socialist Union: 4 seats in the People’s Council and 6 
members of the Cabinet Leader Sami Sour an 

Syrian Socialist Party: a, breakaway socialist party, 4 seats 
in the People s Council Leader Akkau Hourani 

Communist Party ol Syria: 8 seats in the People's Council 
and 2 members of the Cabinet Sec Gen. Khalid 
Bagdasb 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Court of Cassation: Damascus is the highest court of 
appeal 

Courts ot Appeal: 9 Courts of Appeal try all criminal cases 
subject to appeal, as well as all other cases within their 
competence by virtue of the law in force decisions are 
given by three judges one of them being the President 
Summary Courts: 85 Su mm ary Courts try civil commercial 
and penal cases within their competence a Summary 
Court is constituted by one judge known as a "Judge 
of the Peace ’ 

First Instance Courts: 12 First Instance Courts constituted 
by one judge, deal with all cases other than those 
within the competence of special tribunals 
Chlst Justice Of Syria: Ibrahim Al Faraji 


RELIGIOUS COURTS 

Muslim Religious Courts: each court consistsof one judge, 
the ‘Qadi Shan 1 ’ 

Druse Religious Courts: consists of two courts, the First 
Instance Court with one judge (the "Confessional 
Qadi and the Court of Appeal in which three judges 
sit 

Religious Courts lor Non-Muslim Communities 

OTHER COURTS 

Courts lor Minors: their constitution officers sessions 
jurisdiction and competence are determined by a special 
law 

Military Court: Damascus 
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RELIGION 


In religion the majority of Syrians follow a form of 
Sunni orthodoxy that is somewhat suspect to stricter 
Muslims by reason of the elaboration of ritual, and toler- 
ance of art and ornament. There are also a considerable 
number of religious minorities: Muslim Shi’ites; the 
Ismaili of the Salamiya district, whose spiritual head is the 
Aga Khan; a large number of Druses, whose religion is 
secret, and is concerned with the transmigration of souls; 
the Nusairis or Alawites of the Jebel Ansariyeh, who com- 
bine features of Christianity and Islam with pre-Christian 
fertility rites; and the Yezidis of the Jebel Sinjar, who 
propitiate the power of evil. 

Muslims 

Grand Mufti: Ahmad Kuftaro. 

Most Syrians are Muslims. Nearly all are Sunnites with 
a small number of Ismailis and Shi’ites. 

Christians 

Greek Orthodox Patriarch: Ghofrail Faddoul. 

Greek Catholic Patriarch: H.E. Maximos V. Hakim; Bab- 
Sharki, Damascus; P.O.B. 7181, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Syrian Orthodox Patriarch: His Holiness Ignatius Yacob 


Latins 

5.000 

Greek Orthodox . 

172,783 

Armenian Orthodox 

111,648 

Syrian Orthodox 

100,000 

Greek Catholics . 

65,000 

Armenian Catholics 

19,889 

Syrian Catholics 

20,013 

Maronites . 

17,010 

Protestants 

10,000 

Nestorians . 

11,348 

Others 

Alawites 

409.514 

Druses 

117,804 

Chaldeans . 

5,570 

Yezidis 

3,095 


THE PRESS 


Since the coming to power of the Baath Arab Socialist 
Party the structure of the press has been modified accord- 
ing to an extreme socialist pattern. Most publications are 
published by organizations such as political, religious, or 
professional associations, trade unions, etc. and several 
are published by government ministries. Anyone wishing 
to establish a new paper or periodical must apply for a 
licence. 

The major dailies are al-Baalh (the organ of the party) 
and al-Thawrah in Damascus, al-Jamahir al-Arabia in 
Aleppo, and al-Fida and al-Owttba in Hama and in Homs 
respectively. 

PRINCIPAL DAILIES 

Aravelk: Aleppo; Armenian; morning; Editor Dr. A. 
Angykian; circ. 3,500. 

al-Baath ( Renaissance ): rue el Barazil, Damascus; Arabic, 
morning; organ of the Baath Arab Socialist Party; 
circ. 20,000. 

Barq al-Shimal: rue Aziziyah, Aleppo; Arabic; morning; 
Editor Maurice Djandji; circ. 6,400. 

al-Fida: rue Kuwatly, Hama; political; Arabic, morning; 
Publishing concession holder Osman Alouini; Dir. and 
Editor Muhammad El Hafez; circ. 2,000. 

al-Jamahir al-Arabia: El Ouedha Printing and Publishing 
Organization, Aleppo; political; Arabic: Chief Editor 
Mortada Bakach; circ. 10,000. 
al-Ouruba: Kattan Bldg, rue Damas, Homs; political; 
Arabic; evening; Publishing concession holder Abdel 
Basset El Jandali; Dir. and Editor Muhammad El 
Azari; circ. 2,000. 

al-Shabab: rue al Tawil, Aleppo; Arabic; morning; Editor 
Muhammad Talas; circ. 9,000. 

al-Thawrah : El Ouedha Printing and Publishing Organiza- 
tion, Damascus; political; Arabic; morning; circ. 20,000. 


WEEKLY AND FORTNIGHTLY 

al-Ajoua: Compagnie de 1’ Aviation Arabe Syrienne, 
Damascus; aviation; Arabic; fortnightly; Editor 
Ahmad Allouche. 

al-Esbou al-Riadi: ave. Firdoisse, Tibi Bldg., Damascus; 
sports; Arabic; weekly; Publisher Mounir Bakir; Dir. 
and Editor Kamel El Bounni. 

Hadarat al-lslam: B.P. 808, Jadet Halbouni, Jadet El 
Raby, Damascus; religious; Arabic; fortnightly; Pub- 
lisher Moustafha Essibai; Dir. Ahmad Farhat; 
Editor Muhammad Adib Saleh. 

Homs: Homs; literary; Arabic; weekly; Publisher and Dir. 
Adib Kaba; Editor Philippe Kaba. 

Jaysh al-Shaab: P.O.B. 3320, blvd. Palestine, Damascus; 
f. 1946, took present title 1967; army magazine, Arabic; 
weekly; published by Directorate of Public Affairs and 
Moral Guidance. 

Kifah al-Oummai al-Ishtiraki: Federation Gdndrale des 
Syndicats des Ouvriers, Damascus; labour; Arabic; 
weekly; Published by General Federation of Trade 
Unions; Editor Said El Hamami. 

al-Majaiia al-Batriarquia: B.P. 914, Syrian Orthodox 
Patriarchate, Damascus; f. 1962; religious; Arabic 
monthly; Dir. and Editor Samir Abdoh; circ. 3,000. 

al-Maukef al-Riadi: El Ouehda Organization, Damascus; 
sports; Arabic; weekly; Published by El Ouehda 
Printing and Publishing Organization; circ. 5,000. 

al-Nass: B.P. 926, Aleppo; f. 1953; Arabic; weekly; 
Publisher Victor Kalous. 

Nidal al-Fellahin: Fdddration Gdndrale des Laboureurs, 
Damascus; peasant workers; Arabic; weekly; Published 
by General Federation of Workers; Editor Mansoux 
Abu El Hosn. 

Nidal al-Shaab: Damascus; published by the Communist 
Party of Syria. 
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RimditaPrtm Arab*: 67 Place Chahbandar Damascus, 
twice weekly 

al-RIada: B P 291 near Electricity Institute, Damascus, 
sports Arabic, weekly. Dir Nourzddine Rial, Pub- 
lisher and Editor Ourpane Udari 
tbSikifs aMlbOUl; B P 2570, Soukak El Sakr, Damascus, 
cultural, Arabic, weekly, Publisher, Dir and Editor 
Madhat Akkache 

Saul al-F*Hah {Void! of the Peasant) Ministry of Agncul 
tore Damascus agriculture. Arabic, fortnightly 
at-Tltla (Vanguard) B P 3031, the National Guard, 
Damascus Arabic fortnightly. Editor South Khalil. 
ll-Tamaddon aMtlaml: Darwichilld, Damascus, religious, 
Arabic, fortnightly, Published by Tamaddon al Islami 
Association Dir Muhammad El Khatib, Editor 
Ahmad Mazar El Adme 

*l«Thswr*h al-Zlrata: Ministry of Agrarian Relorm 
Damascus f 1965 agriculture Arabic fortnightly, 
ore 7000 

il>Y»nbu al-Jadld: al Awkaf Bldg. Homs, bterary, 
Arabic, weekly Publisher, Dir and Editor Mamqou 
El KoussEtR 


MONTHLY 

tt.Ocd: ru« El Tital Watt El Rfoinnd Bldg , Aleppo 
literary Arabic. Dir Riad Dallas. Publisher and 
Editor Abdallah Yarkj Hallak 
Flash* POB 3320 Damascus monthly supplement to 
Jeysh al Shaab, English 

tMnftad *i-Z(ral: Jfimstry of Agriculture, Damascus, 
agriculture, every two months 
«I-Kallma: Al Kalima Association. Aleppo religious, 
Arabic, Publisher and Editor Fathalla. Sakal. 
*f-Kanoun: Ministry of Justice, Damascus, juridical. 
Arabic 


al-Ma}ma al 11 ml al-Arabl: The Arab Academy, Bab el 
Band, Damascus, l 1921. Islamic culture and Arabic 
literature (three a year) 

Monthly Surrey ol Arab economics: BJ». 2306. Damascus 
and BP 606S Beirut, t 1958, English and French 
editions, published Centre d Etudes et do Documents* 
, , T?, A .--a rt n.f Dr. 


CrtAFTC AKUK AS 

abMouatlem al-Arabl (The Arab Teacher) Ministry of 
Education, Damascus, i 1948, educational, Arabic 
al'Mouhandis al-Arabl: rederation of Engineers Trade 
Unions, Damascus, scientific Arabic, Dir Kazem El 
Jazzar. Editor Euas Shahin 
al-MouJlama al-Arabl al-lthliraW: Ministry ot Social 
Affairs, Damascus, social security, Arabic, Editor Sami 
Airs 

at-Oumran: Ministry of Municipal and Rural Affaire, 
Damascus, fine aits, Arabic 

Rissalat al*Klmia: BP. 669 El Abid Bldg, Damascus, 
scientific, Arabic, Publisher, Dir and Editor ILassan 
El Sara 


taut al-Foratt Deir-Eiror , literary , Arabic; Publisher, Dir 1 
and Editor Abdel Kader Ayach 
al'thourta: Directorate of Public Affairs and Moral 
Guidance, Damascus, juridical, Arabic 
touriya el-ArabilU*. Ministry of Information, Damascus, 
publicity, in four languages 

Syne et to Monde Arabs: PO.B 3550 Place Shahbandar, 
Damascus 

al-Yazka: Sm St., Al Yaska Association, Aleppo, I 1935. 
Dir and Editor Paul Genadri 


PRESS AGENCIES 

Agent* Arab* tyuenna d'lnlormation: Damascus f 1966, 
supplies bulletins on Syrian news to foreign news 
agencies 


•MWaanfai Ministry of Culture and National Guidance. 
Damascus, f 1962, literary, Arabic, Editor Anns El 
Lajml 

ti-MaJalla al-Askana: POB 3320 blvd Palestine 
Damascus f 1950, official military magazine Editor 
Naichlx Kallas 

ll-M»]illa M-Toubilla a!-Arabilla: Al Jaffa's St Damascus. 
Pnbhshed by Arab Medical Commission, Dir Dr 
Sbauseddih El Jomdi. Editor Dr Adnan Takrit: 


At«nee Nouvelle do VOrlent Arabe: Damascus, Dir. 

Fawzt Allay 

Foreign Bureaux 

ANSA’ POB 827, rue Safhid, Immeuble Tibi Selo, f. 
1961, Chiet Khalil Nabxt 

OPI: 3 Argentine St., Hafez Bldg . Chief Adnan InaySH. 
DPA Reuter and Tass also have bureaux in Damascus. 


PUBLISHERS 


Arab Advertising Organization : 28 Moutanabbi St . P O B 
2S42 and 3034 Damascus, f 1963 publishes Directory 
of Commerce and Industry and other adiertising 
material Dir Gen George Khoury 
Bunin de* documentation* lyrienne* et arabe*: BP 451, 
07 place Chahbander Damascus f 1948, affiliated 
with the Office arabe is preset et de documentation { set 
b«ow) in 1966 Dir Gen Samir A. DaRwich, pubis 
Include Rfpertcnrt Permanent ies Eols el Rfglements 
oymsj. Tan/ Permanent dee Douanes de Syne, Recueil 
an Accords Internationaux conelus par la Syne and 
monographs legislative texts and other documents 
concerning Syna and the Arab world. 

Dtmutm Unirenify Fret*: Damascus art, geography. 


education history, engmeenng medicine, law, sociology, 
school books 

Office Arabe de Preise et de Documentation: POB 3550, 
Damascus f 1964 numerous publications on political 
and economic affairs Dir -Gen Samis A PaRwtch 
aJ-Onedba Printing and PaMIthiitg Organization (tnsMut 
ol-Oueiha pour l impression , edition et distribution) 
Damascus and Aleppo, published al Jamahtr at - 
Duroubah and al Thatirah (dailies) and al Mauhcf 
al Riadi (weekly) 

*l*Tawiih Prts*: POB 3320. Palestine St.. Damascus 


Other publishers include Dar El-Yak asa El-Arabsa, 
Dor El-Hahda EUArdbia. Dar EJ Filer, Dar Pl-Fatak. 
Vukrd, El JtJouassassa El-SakafieK 
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SYRIA— (Radio and Television, Finance, Trade and Industry) 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


General Directorate of Broadcasting and Television: 

Omayyad Square, Damascus; f. 1945; Gen. Dir. 
Atttyeh El Joudeh; Dirs. Sami Jano, Rashid 
Halmouchi, George Boulad; publ. Here is Damascus 
(fortnightly). 

RADIO 

Broadcasts in Arabic, French, English, Russian, German, 


Spanish, Portuguese, Turkish, Bulgarian, Serbo-Croat and 
Hebrew; Dir. Ibrahim Sakr. 

There were 1,241,000 receivers in use in December 1969. 

TELEVISION 

Services started in i960. Dir. Ghoder al Sha’ar. 
There were 105,695 receivers in use in December 1969. 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

(cap. = capital; p.u.=paid up; dep.=deposits; m.= 
millions; amounts in £S) 

Central Bank 

Central Bank Of Syria: Shahbandar Square, Damascus, 
P.O.B. 2254; f- 1956; cap. 10m.; Gov. Nassouh 
Dakar; Deputy Gov. Dr. Ivaram Touma. 

Other Banks 

Agricultural Bank: Baghdad Street, Damascus; f. 1924; 
Dir.-Gen. Dr. Hanna Khoury. 

Commercial Bank of Syria: P.O.B. 933, Moawia St, 
Damascus; f. 1967 by a merger of the five commercial 
banks nationalized in 1963: Arab Orient Bank, Arab 


World Bank, Banque de 1‘ Unite Arabe, Omayad Bank, 
Syria and Overseas Bank, cap. 52m.; dep. 372m. (1969); 
Chair, and Gen. Man. Fakhr Ed-Din Khalil. 
Industria! Bank: Damascus; f. 1959; nationalized bank 
providing finance for industry; cap. 12.5m., dep. 
53.4m., total investments (Feb. 1971) 106.8m.; brs. in 
Aleppo and Homs; Chair, and Gen. Man. Dr. A S. 
Kanaan. 

Popular Credit Bank: Damascus; f. 1966. 

Real Estate Bank: Damascus; f. 1966; cap. 25m. 

INSURANCE 

6yrian insurance Organisation: Damascus; f. 1961; con- 
trols all insurance in Syria. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Damascus Chamber of Commerce: B.P. 1040, Mou’awiah 
St., Damascus; f. 1914; 2,700 mems.; Ikes. Bashir 
Ramadan; Dir. Moustapha Tabba'a; publ. Economic 
Bulletin (quarterly). 

Aleppo Chamber of Commerce: Al-Moutanabbi, Aleppo; 
f. 18S5; Pres. Kassem Notjr-El-Dine; Dir. Fadel 
Anis. 

Hama Chamber of Commerce and Industry: Sh. Bachoura, 
Hama; f. 1934; Pres. Abdul-Hamid Kambaz. 

Homs Chamber of Commerce: Sh. Aboul-Of, Homs; Pres. 
Abdul Hasib Ruslan. 

Latakia Chamber Of Commorce: Sh. Al-Hurriyah, Latakia; 

Pres. Jule Nasri. 

CHAMBERS OF INDUSTRY 
Aleppo Chamber of Industry: Sh. Wara el-Jameh, Aleppo; 
Pres. Sami Al-Dahr. 

Damascus Chamber of Industry: P.O.B. 1305, Harika- 
Mouawiya St., Damascus; Vice-Pres. Shafic Souccar; 
Man. Abdul Hamid Malakani; publ. Al Siniye 
(Industry) (irregularly). 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Federations 

Ftdlration GSndrale & Damas: Damascus; f. 1951; Dir. 

Talat Taglubi. 

Fldiration de Damas: Damascus; f. 1949. 

Fidiration des Patrons et Industrials h LattaqUid: Latakia; 
f- 1953. 


TRADE UNIONS 

lttihad Naqabat al-’Ummal al-’Am fi Suriya (General 
Federation of Labour Unions): Qanawat Street, 
Damascus; f. 1948; Pres. Fawzi Bali; Sec. Mahmud 
Fahuri. 

Federations 

FfidSration do la Mficanique: Aleppo; f. 1956- 

Fiddration do I’Electricitd: Damascus; f. 1956. 

Fddfiration do rimprimerio: Damascus; f. 1956- 

FddSration des Administrations de L’Etat: Damascus; l. 
1955- 

FddSration des Chemins de Fordo L’Etat: Damascus; f. 1951- 

F6d6ration des Tobacs: Damascus; f. 1949. 

F6d6ration du P6tro!e: Homs; f. 1956. 

FddSration du Tissage ft Bras: Damascus; f. 1956. 

FddGration du Tissage M6canique: Damascus; f. 1956. 

Teachers’ Federation: Damascus; Chair. Ahmed Al 
Khatib. 

TRADE 

Foire Internationale dc Damas: 67 blvd. de Baghdad, 
Damascus; held annually from August 25th to Septem- 
ber 20th. 

OIL 

Genera! Petroleum Company: P.O.B. 2S49, Damascus; f. 
195S; state agency; holds the oil concession for au 
Syria; exploits the Suwadiyah, Karachuk and Rumaua 
oilfields; production in 1970 4.5 million tons; also 
organizes refining, storage and distribution of petro- 
leum; Dir. Abdel-Rahmax Salameh. 
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SYRIA— (Transport and Tourism) 


TRANSPORT AND TOURISM 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Syrian Railway* Registered Office BP r8z Aleppo 
Pies, of the Board of Administration IV asset. FaYssal 
Gea- Manager Abdulkerw El Chaiii 
T he present railway system is composed of the 
following network. 

Meydaa Ekbez (Turkish frontier) Aleppo £oban 
bey (Turkish frontier) Aleppo Qamishhya (Turkish 
frontier) Jareubieh (Iraq frontier) Aleppo-Homs 
IIoms-Konssafr (Lebanese fronber) Horns Akkari 
(Lebanese fronber) there are 555 km of normal gauge 
and 313 km of narrow gauge track. Lines from L&talua 
to Aleppo and Djenra and from Tartous to Akkan are 
under construction. 

Syrian Railways 
■Northern Lines 24S km 
Southern Lines 295 km 

Hejaz Railways (narrow gauge) 301 km in Syria the 
histone railway to Medina is the subject of a recos 
struebon project jointly with Jordan and Saudi Arabia 
but little progress has been made since the June 1967 
war 

ROADS 

Syrian roads may be divided Into three main categories 
the arterial roads the secondary roads and the minor roads 
or tracks. 

Arterial roads ran across the country 1 inking the north to 
the south and the Mediterranean to the eastern fronber 
The mam arterial networks are as follows Sidon (Lebanon) 
Quneifra-Sweida-Salkhad Jordan border Beirut (Lebanon) 
Damascus Khan Abu Chamat Iraq border Baghdad 
Tartous Tell Kalakh Homs Palmyra Baruas Hama 
Salemie Latakia Aleppo Rakka Defrezror Abou Ketnal 
Iraq border Tripoli (Lebanon) Tartous-Bamas-Latakia 
Turkish border Actakya Amman (Jordan) - Dera a 
Damascus-Homs-Hama Aleppo- Araz (Turkish border) 
Haifa (Palestine) Knneitra Damascus Palmyra Deirezxor 
HaSsetche Kamechl e 
Asphalted roads 6 000 Inns 
Afreaahm roaas x 300 
Earth roads 6 000 kms 

Touring Club de Syne POB 28 Aleppo f 1950 the 
principal Syrian motoring organisation Pres Alfred 
Girardi 


PIPELINES 

The three pipelines which cross Syrian territory ar e e f 
great importance to the national economy representing a 
considerable source of foreign exchange One of the pipe 
lines runs from the Iraq Petroleum Company s installations 
in Ktxkulc to Tripoli in the Lebanon cutting through 
approximately 300 miles ol Syrian territory Another line 
also crosses Syria en rovle to Sidon (Lebanon) The third 
line runs from Kirkuk through Homs to the port of Baqjas 
The pipelines achieved a record throughput in 1968 each 
carrying over so million tons of oil the combined total 
was over 73 million tons 

SHIPPING 

The port of Latakia has developed and the construction 
ol a deep water harbour which began in 1953 was <^m 
pleted in 1959 It is served by six foreign shipping lines. 
A new port at Tartous is under construction and wuj h* 
ready for shipping in 1970 

The Iraq Petroleum Company has built a harbour at 
Banias to handle the oil transported in underground pipe- 
lines from Kirkuk. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

A new international airport for Damascus was opened 
In the summer of 1969 

8yrian Arab Airlines PO.B 417 Red Crescent Bldg 
Youssil Azmeh Square Damascus f 1946 refouuded 
1961 after revocation of merger with Misrair forming 
U A, A. domestic services and routes to Cairo Teheran 
Kuwait Baghdad Sharjah Dahran Doha Rome 
London Karachi Delhi Athens Paris and Munich 
Chair Louis Dakkar Gen Man Bng Gen Zoujiair 
Aril 

Foreign Companies Operating Services Through Syria 
The following fore gn airlines serve Syna Aeroflot Air 
France Abtal a, Anana Afghan Airlines Balkan (Bui 
gana) BOAC. CSA Interilug Iraqi Airways, HX.M 
Kuwait Airways Lufthansa Malev Pan Am, Pakistan 
Internal onal Airlines Qantas S A S Saudi Arabian 
Airlines Swissair and Un ted Arab Airlines. 

TOURISM 

AWbiw/ rtfunWffrpnrtorflinf afiAt dynkn rfrrd fftpufiffe 
29th Ayyar St Damascus f 1938 Gen Dir Ujsas 
Husni 

Youth Tourhm and Tra»el Organization Av 29 Mai 

sox Damascus f jg66 Dir Moraukd D Adoucb * 
bra 
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SYRIA— (Education, Learned Societies, Libraries, Museums) 


EDUCATION 


Compulsory schooling lasts six years up to the age of 14, 
and text books are issued free in the primary sector. Both 
primary and secondary education are expanding rapidly. 

In 1967-68 782 new classrooms were erected, partly 
government financed. The private sector still accounts for 
approximately 18 per cent of primary schoolchildren, but 
the numbers in public education increased by 5.4 per cent 
in 1967-68; the comparable figures for secondary education 
are 40 per cent and 18.9 per cent. Technical schools prepare 
students mainly for work in agriculture and are open to 
the sons of peasants. Higher education is provided by the 
Universities of Damascus and Aleppo. 

The main language of instruction in schools is Arabic, 


but English and French are widely taught and are used for 
instruction in the University of Aleppo. 

There is still a great shortage of teachers in all types of 
school. It is hoped that an increase in training facilities 
and the number of scholarships available for study at 
home and abroad, combined with the introduction of a 
special class of pupil-teachers who are paid during training 
will help to remedy the shortage. 

Outside the schools system a functional literacy pro- 
gramme has been implemented in the industrial and 
agricultural sectors with a resulting 20 per cent increase in 
literacy in 1968 as compared with the previous year. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The Academy of Damascus: Damascus; f. 1919. 
President: Hosni Sabah. 

Secretary: Emir Gaafar El Hasani. 


Members; 


Dr. Asaad El Hakim 
Sheikh Bahga El Bitar 
Dr. Hekmat Hashih 
Dr. Shokry Faysal 
Aref El Nakady 
Waajih Samman 
Dr. Kamel Ayad 
Dr. Amgad El Tarabolsi 


Dr. Gamil Salibia 
Sami El Dahan 
Shafik Gabry 

Dr. Salah El Din El Kawakbbi 
Dr. Adnan El Khatib 
ABD- el-HADi Hachem 
Mohamed El Mobarak 


Arab Academy: Damascus; carries out linguistic and 
literary research. 


Centro Cultural Hisp&nico: P.O.B. 224, Damascus; f. 1957; 
100 mems.; library of 3,067 vols.; Dir. Julian Gomez 
Izquierdo. 

Goethe Institut: Sharia Adnan Malki, P.O. Box 2750, 
Damascus; f. 1957; Dir. Dr. Friedrich Schepper; 
centre at Aleppo (P.O.B. 1523). 

institut Fran;ais d’Etudes Arabes: B.P. 344, Damascus; 
f. 1922; library of 30,000 vols., 300 periodicals; Dir. 
Andr£ Raymond; 5 scholars; pubis. Bulletin d’Etudes 
Oricntales (annually, 23 vols. published), monographs, 
translations and Arabic texts (90 vols. published), 
Islamic archaeology. 

0.8. Information center: Seba Bahrat Circle, Damascus. 


LIBRARIES 


Al Maktabah Al Wataniah ( National Library): Bab El- 
Faradj, Aleppo; f. 1924; Librarian Younis Roshdi. 

Al Zahiriah ( National Library ): Bab el Barid, Damascus; 
f. 1880, attached to the Arab Language Academy 1919; 
national public library; 64,000 vols., 12,000 MSS., 
39,000 periodicals, microfilms of MSS; Librarian Miss 
Sama’el Mahassini; publ. Magazine of Arabic Lan- 
guage Academy (quarterly). 


Damascus University Library: Damascus; f. 1924; 102,000 
vols. ; subscribes to 700 scientific, literary and specialized 
journals and magazines; Librarian Amouar RifaI; 
pubis. Conferences Generates (annual), Review (twice 
yearly), Faculty of Pedagogy Review. 

Dar al-Kutub al-Wataniah (National Library): Homs. 

National Library of Latakia: Latakia; f. 1944; 12,000 vols.; 
Dir. Mohamad Ali Ntayfi. 


MUSEUMS 


Aleppo Museum: Aleppo; archaeology; f. i960; Curator 
Shaugui Shaath. 

Bosra Museum: Bosra; traditional arts and crafts. 

Museum Al Zahiriah: Damascus. 

National Museum: Syrian University Street, Damascus 4; 
f. 1919; Details of exhibits; Ancient Oriental, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Islamic and modem art collections; 
of special interest is the reconstruction of the Palmyrene 
Hypogeum of Yarhai (2nd century a.d.), of the Dura 
Synagogue (3rd century a.d.), and of the Umayyad 
Qasr El-Hair El-Gharbi (8th century a.d.) ; houses the 


Directorate-General of Antiquities and Museums, estab- 
lished by decree in 1947 to conserve Syrian antiquities 
and to supervise the archaeological museums and the 
excavations; Dir. Abdul Hamid Darkal; publ. Lis 
Annates Archeologiqucs Arabes Syriennes. 

Palmyra Museum: Palmyra; f. 1961; archaeological and 
Syrian desert folklore; Curator Khaled Assa'd. 

Qasr-EI-Azem: Damascus. 

Sweida Museum: Sweida; Curator Ghaleb Amer. 

Tartus Museum: Tartus; Islamic history; Dir. AkraM 
Shaath. 
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SYRIA— (Universities) 


UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITY OF ALEPPO 

ALEPPO 

Telephone 25902 24660 24661 
Pounded 1960 

Languages of instruction Arabic English and French 
State control Academic year October to June 

President (vacant) 

\ tee President Dr S Yassin 
Chief Administrator Adnan Aouira 
Registrar M Elwani 
Secretary M Imam 
Librarian M Mallouhi 
N umber of teachers 350 
Number of students 4936 

Deans 

Faculty of Engineering Dr Ing T Dia 
Faculty of Agriculture Dr M A Hourrieh 
Faculty of Languages Dr S Ashtar 
Faculty of Medicine Dr A Akta 
Faculty of Sciences Dr K Maghout 
Faculty of Economic Sciences Dr A Akel 

Attached Institute 

ApituUuial Research Cento Meselmieh Aleppo 

DAMASCUS UNIVERSITY 

DAMASCUS 

Telephone 15103 5 18623 

Telegraphic Address Damascus University Damascus 
Founded 1923 

Language of instruct on Arabic State control Academic 
year September to June (one term) 

President Dr Shaker Fahram 
Vice-President Dr Mahmoud Sa da. 

General Secretary A S HaOaya 


Registrar Hassan Habal 
Librarian Anwar Rifai 
Number of teachers 632 
Number of students 29 634 

Publications The University Catalogue The Faculty 
Catalogue Senes of General Lectures Statistics Collections 

Deans 

Faculty of Law Dr A Mqurad 

Faculty of Medicine Dr M Khyami 

Faculty of Engineering Dr I Houla 

Faculty of Science Prof. T Tarbadar 

Faculty of Letters Dr Adel Awa 

Faculty of Education Dr J Rikabi 

Faculty of Dentistry Dr Chaeik Ayoubi 

Faculty of Islamic Junspndence Dr A. K Sabouni 

Faculty of Apiculture Dr K Audeh 

Faculty of Fine Arts Eng Abdel Raoue Kassem 

Associate Institutes 

Higher Institute 0! Social Works Rawda Damascus f 
1962 economic and social studies Dir Samir Droubi 
College 0! Agriculture POB 536 Damascus i i960 
Dean Dr Karam Oddeii Assistant Dean Dr Nagim 
Eldin Sharabi Registrar Sauer Abbass 


COLLEGES 

Aleppo Institute ol Matte, f 1955 departments of Eastern 
and Western music. 

Damascus Oriintal Institute ol Music* f 1950 departments 
of Eastern and Western music aims to revive Arab 
music and preserve Syrian folic dances and tunes 
Higher Industrial School* Damascus f 1964 mechanical 
and electrical engineering 120 students 
Technological Institute ol Damascus Tank al Saida 
Zainab Damascus f 1963 mechanical production, 
antomobile electrical engineering heating and veatila 
tion library of 5 000 vols Dean F Nasser 
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Tunisia 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Tunisia is the smallest of the four countries that 
comprise the "Maghreb" of north Afnca but xt is 
mwe cosmopolitan than either Algeria or Morocco It 
forms a wedge of territory, some 48,200 square miles in 
extent, between Algeria and Libya It includes the 
easternmost ndges of the Atlas Mountains but most of 
it is low lying and bordered by a long and sinuous 
Mediterranean coastline that faces both north and 
east Ease of access by sea and by land from the east 
has favoured the penetration of foreign influences and 
Tunisia owe3 its distinct national identity and its 
vaned cultural traditions to a succession of invading 
peoples 1 Phoenicians Romans, Arabs, Turks and 
French It was more completely Arabized than either 
Algeria or Morocco and remnants of the original 
Berber-speaking population of the Maghreb are con- 
fined, in Tunisia, to a few isolated localities m the 
south 

In 1966 the population was 4 457,862 and the overall 
density was 92 5 per square mile Most of the people 
live in the more humid, northern part of the country 
and nearly one sixth of the total are concentrated in 
the sprawling city of Turns (population 764000) 
Situated strategically where the Sicilian Channel links 
the western with the central Mediterranean and close 
to the site of ancient Carthage, Turns combines the 
functions of capita) and chief port No other town 
approaches Turns in importance but on the east coast 
both Sousse (population 70.000) and Sfax (population 
100000} provide modem port facilities, as does 
Buerta (population 70,000) on the north coast while 
some distance inland the old Arab capital and holy city 
of Kanouan (population 40,000) serves as a regional 
centre 

The principal contrasts in the physical geography of 
Tunisia are between a humid and relatively mountain- 
ous northern region a semi and central region of low 
plateaux and plains and a dry Saharan region in the 
south The northern region is dominated by the 
easternmost folds of the Atlas mountain system 
which form two separate chains, the Northern and 
High Tell, separated by the valley of the River 
Medjerda the only perennially flowing nver in the 
country The Northern Tell, which is a continuation of 
the Algerian Tell Atlas, consists mainly of sandstone 
and extends along the north coast at heights of betw een 
r.ooo and 2 000 feet South of the Medjerda valley the 
much broader Tell Atlas, which is a continuation of the 
Saharan Atlas of Algeria, is made up of a succession of 
ragged sandstone and limestone ndges Near the 
Algerian frontier they reach a maximum height of 
5 ^65 feet in Djebel Chambi, the highest point in 
itmixia but the folds die away eastward towards the 


Cape Bon peninsula which extends north east to 
within 90 miles of Sicily, 

South of the High Tell or Dorsale ("backbone'’) 
central Tunisia consists of an extensive platform 
sloping gently towards the east coast Its western half, 
known as the High Steppe, is made up of alluvial 
basins nmmed by low, barren mountains but eastward 
the mountains give way first to the Low Steppe, which 
13 a monotonous gravel covered plateau and ultimately 
to the flat coastal plain of the Sahel Occasional 
watercourses cross the Steppes but they only flow 
after heavy ram and usually fan out and evaporate m 
salt flats, or sebkhas, before reaching the sea 

The central Steppes give way southward to a broad 
depression occupied by two great seasonal salt lakes or 
shotts The largest of these, the Shott Djend, hes at 52 
feet below sea level and is normally covered by a salt 
crust It extends from close to the Mediterranean 
coast near Gabfea almost to the Algerian frontier and is 
adjoined on the north-west by the Shott el Rharsa 
which hes at 69 feet below sea level. South of the shotts 
Tunisia extends for over 200 miles into the Sahara 
Rocky, flat topped mountains, the Monts des Ksour. 
separate a flat plain known as the Djeflara which 
borders the coast south of Gab£s. from a sandy low- 
land which is partly covered by the dunes of the Great 
Eastern Erg 

The climate of northern Tunisia is "Mediterranean" 
in type with hot, dry summers followed by warm, wet 
winters Average rainfall reaches 60 inches m the 
Krounune Mountains, which is the wettest area in 
north Afnca, but over most of the northern region it 
vanes from 16 to 40 inches The wetter and least 
accessible mountains are covered with forests in which 
cork oak and evergreen oak predominate, but else- 
where lower rainfall and overgrazing combine to 
replace forest with meagre scrub growth. South of the 
High Tell rainfall is reduced to between 16 and 8 
inches annually, which is insufficient for the regular 
cultivation of cereal crops without irrigation, and there 
is no continuous cover of vegetation Large areas of the 
Steppes support only clumps of wiry esparto grass, 
which is collected and exported for paper manufacture 
Southern Tunisia experiences full desert conditions 
Rainfall is reduced to below 8 inches annually and 
occurs only at rare intervals Extremes of tempera- 
ture and wind are characteristic and vegetation is 
completely absent over extensive tracts The country 
supports only a sparse nomadic population except 
where supplies of underground water make cultiva- 
tion possible, as in the famous date-producing oasis of 
Tozeur on the northern edge of the Shott Djend 
DRE 
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HISTORY 


Although the creation of the present-day inde- 
pendent Republic of Tunisia has been a phenomenon 
of the post-war period, the history of this small but 
important part of North Africa has displayed a certain 
continuity since the earliest times. From the early 
days of Phoenician settlement in the course of the 
ninth century b.c., the region has alternated between 
being itself a focus of political control (the Carthagin- 
ian Empire, or the period of medieval Islam, for 
example) reaching out to colonize or dominate the 
adjacent shores of the Mediterranean; and being the 
object of imperial aggrandizement (Rome, the Otto- 
man Empire, France) on the part of the dominant 
Mediterranean power of the time. On top of this 
pattern must be superimposed the conquest of North 
Africa "by the Arabs in the course oi the seventh 
century a.d., which has determined the basic 
characteristics of Tunisia ever since. 

The history of Tunisia may be said to begin with 
the establishment there of colonies of Phoenician 
settlers, and the rise of the Carthaginian Empire. 
Emerging, in the course of the sixth century b.c., from 
the mists of its legendary foundation by the semi- 
mythical Queen Dido, by c. 550 b.c. Carthage had 
reached a position of commercial and naval supremacy 
in the Mediterranean, controlling part of Sicily, and 
with trading colonies established as far as what is now 
southern Portugal. The empire reached its height in 
the course of the fourth century, but shortly after- 
wards became involved with the rising power of the 
Roman Republic in a bitter struggle for the hegemony 
of the Mediterranean. The Punic Wars (264-241; 
218-201; 149-146), of which the second is memorable 
for Hannibal’s invasion of Italy, ended in the utter 
destruction of Carthage as a political entity, and the 
incorporation of its domains within the growing 
empire of Rome. 

After one and a half centuries of abandonment, the 
ancient site of Carthage was rebuilt by Augustus at 
the dawn of the Christian era: intensive colonization 
from this time onward brought to what had become 
the Province of Africa a new prosperity, and the 
blessings of Roman civilization. During the first two 
centuries a.d. Carthage was generally accounted tlie 
second city of the Empire after Rome, but with the 
decline of the Empire in the west in the course of the 
fourth century, the great days of Roman Carthage 
were over. In a.d. 439 the city was lost to the Vandals, 
a nomadic people of Germanic origin, and became the 
capital of their ephemeral state, to be recovered for 
the Byzantine Empire in 533-34. 

For the next two hundred and fifty years the history 
of Tunisia cannot be separated from the larger 
account of North Africa. Although Byzantine rule was 
better established in Tunisia than in the rest of the 
area, it was by no means secure. The tendency of the 
local governors to free themselves of the control of 
Constantinople was echoed by religious dissensions 


among the native population, who, largely Berber in 
origin, adopted various Christian heresies as tokens of 
their opposition to Imperial rule. 

It was from another quarter, however, that the final 
challenge to Byzantine rule was to come The founda- 
tion in Arabia of the power of Islam, and its rapid 
expansion after the death of the Prophet (632), Jed 
quickly to the Arab conquest of Egypt and Syria, and 
to the shattering of the precarious unity of the 
Byzantine Empire. The first Arab raids into North 
Africa soon followed (647). After a confused period, 
in wlrich the Arabs, the Berbers, and the forces of 
Byzantium all contested for the control of North 
Africa, Arab control over the area was finally estab- 
lished (6gS) with the conquest of Cartilage, and the 
foundation of the town of Tunis. Islam now spread 
rapidly amongst the Berbers, but did not prevent 
them from making further attempts to regain their 
independence, merely providing them with new and 
more convenient pretexts for revolt in the shape of 
new Islamic religious heresies. The greater part of the 
eighth century is taken up with Berber-supported 
Kharijite risings, manifestations of extreme left-wing 
Islam against the central government, and with 
constant revolts among the occupying Arab forces. In 
the last years of the Urnmayad dynasty (overthrown 
748-50) Tunisia escaped completely from Imperial 
control: the new dynasty of the Abbasids, ruling from 
Iraq, made strong efforts to recapture the province. 
Kayrawan, founded in 670 as the centre of Arab rule 
in the Maghreb, was retaken, but lost in 767, when a 
period of complete anarchy ensued. After a period of 
rule by petty chieftains, Tunisia was restored to 
Abbasid control in the year Soo, in the person of 
Ibrahim ibn Aghlab. As a reward for his services, and 
as a means of maintaining the form if not the actuality 
of imperial control over the area, the caliph Harun 
al-Rashid Uiercupon appointed him as tributary ruler 
of al-Ifrikiva — corresponding more or less to the 
Roman Province of Africa, and to the present-day 
state of Tunisia. 

The period of Aghlabid rule is one of great import- 
ance for the history of Tunisia. For the major part of 
the ninth century' the country' enjoyed a relatively 
stable and prosperous existence, while the importance 
of the dynasty was early' recognized by the arrival of an 
embassy' from the Emperor Charlemagne. Some years 
later, returning in a different way the interest of 
Europe, Agliiabid forces began the conquest of Sicily 
(827-39). The middle of the ninth century was the 
zenith of Aghlabid rule, and was signalized by fie 
emir Ahmed with the construction of great mosques 
in the major cities, and the building of an elaborate 
system of dams and reservoirs to supply the capital of 
Kayrawan. From 874 the power of the Aghlabid state 
began to decline; despite the virtual completion of the 
conquest of Sicily' (878) the dymasty was finally over- 
thrown in the course of a religious revolution from tie 
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west Between 905 and 909 Tunisia was brought under 
the control of the Fatinuds, adherents and fanatical 
propagators of the heretical doctrines of Shiism 
Established m their new capital of Mahdiya, on the 
Tunisian coast, the Fatimids pursued a vigorous policy 
of expansion and conquest Expeditions were sent 
against Egypt, and Sicily was once more ruled from 
North Africa while by 933 Fatumd rule was estab- 
lished throughout the Maghreb A serious threat to 
the regime posed in 943-47 by the temble Berber 
revolt led by 'the man with the donkey”, was over- 
come, and for the next twenty five years Tunisia 
enjoyed a certain degree of prosperity Fatumd power 
meanwhile was expanding in the east In 969-70 the 
dynasty gained control of Egypt and Syna three 
years later the caliph al Muizz abandoned Mahdiya 
for his new capital of Cairo and handed over the 
government of Tunisia to the Zinds a family of 
Berber pnnces who had long supported the Fatimid 
regime Under Zind rule Tunisia enjoyed great 
prosperity, in which the arts and sciences commerce 
and industry, all flourished, but this golden age was 
suddenly brought to an end m 1050 by the Zmds 
transferring their allegiance from Cairo to the ortho- 
dox caliph at Baghdad Fatimid Tevenge was temble 
In 1051 hundreds of thousands of HilaU Arab nomads 
were sent against Ifnkiya from Egypt Under the 
devastating impact of these marauding nomads the 
economy crumbled along with the political power of 
the Berbers and the country as a whole lapsed into 
political fragmentation Further troubles now came 
from another quarter In 1087 forces from the rising 
Italian city states of Pisa and Genoa took Mahdiya, 
allowing the Zinds who had held ont there against 
the Hilah invasion, to continue as its rulers Early in 
the twelfth century the Zinds renewed their loyalty 
to Cairo and attempted to restore the shattered 
fragments of their state but were interrupted by the 
Normans who, having previously conquered Sicily 
and Malta in 1148 drove the last Zind from Mahdiya 
Norman rule in Tunisia was short lived By 1160 they 
had been ejected from their last coastal stronghold, 
and for the next fifty years Tunisia formed part of the 
empire of the caliphs of Marrakesh (the Almohads) 
’With the thirteenth century the authonty of Baghdad 
was bnefly restored over Tunisia In 1207 the Abbasid 
caliph al Nasir set up a strong provincial government 
under a member of the Berber family of the Hafsids, 
who having held the governorship of Tunis since 
X184 were to continue as the main political force in 
the area until the Ottoman conquest late m the 
sixteenth century 

For the most of the thirteenth century the Hafsids 
ruled over North Africa from Tripoli to central Algeria, 
and maintained dose diplomatic and commercial 
relabons with the trading ports and city states of the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean European 
interest in Tunisia had never disappeared since the 
temporary Norman conquest of the twelfth century 
with the weakening of Hafsid mle m face of tribal and 
Arab unrest Jerba came once more into Christian 
bands (1284-1337) in the reign of Abu’l-Abbas 
{13 70-94} the fortunes of the dynasty once more im- 
proved, and further Christian attempts to seize 


coastal places were repelled His son held off repeated 
Sicilian and Catalan attempts to capture Jerba, and m 
1428 went on the offensive, becoming involved in 
operations against Malta The last Hafsid ruler of note 
was Abu Amr Uthman (1435-88) Shortly after his 
death the Hafsid Empire began to disintegrate, and 
at tbe same time Tunisia became mvolved in the wider 
struggle between the resurgent forces of the newly 
unified Spanish monarchy and the Ottoman Empire 
for control of the Mediterranean, the outcome of which 
conflict was to determine the future of Tunisia for the 
next four centuries, and to mark its emergence as a 
definite political entity 

OTTOMAN RULE 

With the completion of the rcconqmsta m 1492 by 
the incorporation of the Muslim kingdom of Granada, 
Spain tnmed her attentions to the conquest of Muslim 
North Africa The first place in the crumbling Hafsid 
territories to fall under her control was Bougie, in 
1510 and then Tripoli, in tbe same year Ten years 
later the strategic place of Jerba also fell But these 
events had already produced a reaction In 1516 
Algiers had come into the possession of the Turkish 
corsair Aruj His brother, Khayr ed-Dtn Barbarossa, 
who had succeeded him in 1518, had in 1533 been 
summoned to Istanbul to act as high admiral of the 
Ottoman fleet In this new capacity he drove the 
compliant Emir al Hasan from Tunis {1534), and 
placed the town under Ottoman control In the 
following year a great Spanish naval expedition re- 
took the town, and al Hasan returned as the Emperor’s 
vassal, handing over la Goleta to Spam as the price of 
his restoration Further coastal strongholds subse 
quently passed into Spanish hands while m 1542 
al-Hassan was deposed by his son Ahmed, who, with 
the not disinterested help of the Turkish corsair 
chiefs, made a final attempt to reunite Tunisia against 
Spain Alter a long drawn-out struggle Ahmed fell at 
the siege of Malta, 1565, which together with the 
Spanish naval victory of Lepanto six years later, 
marks the climax and virtual end of their struggle 
with the Ottomans for control of the sea As far as 
Tunisia was concerned, the sole beneficiaries of the 
struggle were the Ottomans Already well established 
at Algiers, m 1569 the Pasha of Algiers, Uluj Ah, 
placed a garrison in Tunis, only to be driven out 
bnefly (1572) in the aftermath of the Spanish victory 
at Lepanto The unfortunate Hafsid was restored for 
the last time as nominal ruler but w 1574 an Ottoman 
expedition put an end to Spanish power in Tunis, and 
to the Hafsid dynasty itself 

Direct Ottoman rule m Algiers lasted only seventeen 
years The provincial administration set up in 1574 
took its orders at first from Algiers, and later from the 
Porte itself, bnt a military revolt m 1591 reduced the 
power of the Pasha, the actual representative of tbe 
sultan, to a cypher, and the affairs of the state were 
taken over by one of the forty dcys or high officers of 
the Ottoman army of occupation By c 1600 a situa- 
tion had arisen analogous to that m Algiers the divian, 
or governing council coming to share a pre-eminent 
place with the tatfa or guild of the corsair chiefs By 
1606 the de facto independence of Tunisia had been 
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recognized by the dispatch of a French embassy, 
under orders to negotiate commercial privileges with 
Tunis without reference to the Porte. Nevertheless, 
for the next two and a half centuries and more, Tunisia 
was regarded as part of the Ottoman Empire, a 
convenient fiction both flattering to the government 
at Istanbul, and useful to the deys in safeguarding 
their rule and bolstering their reputation with outside 
powers. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century the 
situation of Tunis was fairly flourishing. Trade and 
commerce, especially with Marseilles and Livoi'no, 
prospered, while commercial relations were entered 
into with states as far distant as England and the 
Netherlands. From o. 1650 the power of the deys 
declined, and authority in the state gradually passed 
to the beys, originally subordinate in rank. Hammuda, 
bey from 1659 to 1663, became master of the entire 
country, and assured the maintenance of power in his 
family — the Muradids — until 1702. This was a period 
ol decline, with tribal unrest away from Tunis, and 
incursions from the direction of Algiers. With the 
accession of Huseyn Ali Turki in 1705 a new line of 
beys brought some semblance of order to the country. 
The remainder of the eighteenth century passed fairly 
uneventfully for Tunisia, with a certain amount of 
quiet prosperity, despite the uncertainty of relations 
with Algeria, and the growing naval power of Europe 
in the Mediterranean. 

With the aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars came 
the first real impact of Europe on Tunisia. The 
European powers, in congress at Vienna and Aachen 
(1815-17) forced upon the bey Mahmud (1814-24) the 
suppression of the corsairs and their piratical activities, 
which had provided a considerable part of the revenues 
of the state. The French occupied Algiers in 1830, and 
subsequently reduced the whole of Algeria to colonial 
status. The next fifty years witnessed desperate but 
unavailing efforts by Tunisia to avoid the same fate. 
Increasingly the influence of France and Britain, and 
later Italy, came to be manifest through the activities 
of their consuls. The bey Ahmed (1837-55) attempted 
to reform the army on western lines, and to liberalize 
the institutions of society: his efforts merely increased 
the financial dependence of Tunisia on France. Under 
Muhammad (1855-59) a proclamation of reform and 
equality based on the Ottoman Hatti-Sherif of 1839 
was promulgated under European pressure: his succes- 
sor Muhammad al-Sadik (1859-82) promulgated a 
Constitution (suspended 1864) which attempted to 
separate executive from legislative power, to codify 
the laws, and to guarantee the independence of the 
judiciary. 

Nevertheless, Tunisia’s position deteriorated. In- 
creased taxes, imposed from the mid-fifties, provoked 
tribal rebellion, and the growing dependence on foreign 
loans led to foreign intervention. Annual debt charges 
eventually exceeded revenue and in 1869 the bey was 
obliged to accept international financial control by 
France, Britain and Italy. By 1881 the imminence of 
financial collapse decided France to intervene, es- 
pecially as at the Congress of Berlin three years 
earlier Britain, confronted by French hostility to the 
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Cyprus Convention between Britain and Turkey, had 
indicated that it would not contest French influence 
in Tunisia, which Germany actually encouraged. 
French forces invaded Tunisia in April 1881, °the 
immediate occasion being incidents on the frontier 
with Algeria. They encountered no serious resistance 
and the bey was forced to accept the terms of the 
Treaty of Kassar Said (also known as the Treaty of 
Bardo) under which he remained the nominal ruler of 
bis country while French officials took over the 
direction of military, financial and foreign affairs. 

FRENCH PROTECTORATE 

The French presence once established, French 
control was soon extended. In 1883 Ali IV, the 
successor to Muhammad al-Sadik, was forced to sign 
the Treaty of Mersa, which formally established a 
French protectorate over Tunisia and brought the 
actual government of the country under French 
control. Although the office of bey was preserved, the 
real power passed to the Prench Besident-General. 
The international control commission was abolished 
in 1884, the currency was reformed on French lines in 
1891, and the extra-territorial privileges of other 
Europeans were abrogated. Encouraged by large- 
scale grants of land, there was a considerable influx of 
settlers from France, and also from Italy, especially 
after 1900. Besides being confronted with the task of 
sustaining the economy by something better than the 
proceeds of piracy, which they tackled by investment 
in the development of the country's resources, the 
French were faced with rivalry from Italy, whose 
ambitions in North Africa were not extinguished until 
the collapse of the Fascist regime in the Second World 
War, and with the rise of Tunisian nationalism. 

Tunisian cultural and political life absorbed many 
French ideas but was also influenced by movements in 
other parts of the Islamic world. An attempt to 
emulate the Young Turk reformers in the Ottoman 
Empire was seen in the Young Tunisian movement 
(1908) which called for the restoration of the authority 
of the bey together with reforms on democratic lines. 
The achievement of independence in eastern Arab 
countries after the Second World War, and the 
example of the nationalist movement in Egypt, in- 
spired Tunisians with a greater national consciousness 
and in 1920 the Destour (Constitution) movement 
was formed under the leadership of Shaikh al-Tba’libi, 
one of the founders of the pre-war Young Tunisians. 

The Destour called for a self-governing constitu- 
tional regime with a legislative assembly. French 
attempts to conciliate opinion by administrative 
reforms, beginning in 1920 with economic councils on 
which Tunisians were represented, did not satisfy the 
more radical elements, however, and in the face of 
further nationalist activity repressive measures were 
resorted to. Shaikh al-Tha’libi was exiled in 1923 and 
in 1925 the Destour movement was broken up. It 
revived in the years after the Depression but soon 
split, the old Destour leaders being accused of col- 
laboration with France by younger members eager 
for political action on a broad front. In I 934 > kd by 
Habib Bourguiba, a Tunisian lawyer, these created 
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the IMo Destour (New Constitution) Party The new 
party employed methods of widespread political 
agitation as a result of which Bourguiba was exiled 
With the victory of the Popular Front m France in 
1036 he returned to Tunisia but little was achieved in 
direct negotiations with the new French government, 
from which much had been expected in the way of 
reforms The Ndo-Destour was built up into a powerful 
organization its influence extending into all parts of 
the country, and its strength was proved in a success 
ful general strike in 1938 Widespread clashes with 
the police followed, martial law was proclaimed, some 
200 nationalists were arrested and both the Destour 
and Neo-Destour parties were dissolved 
When the Second World War broke out in the 
following 3 ear Tunisian opinion rallied in favour of 
France and when Italy entered the war some 23 000 
Italians in Tunisia were interned With the fall of 
France Tunisia came under Vichy rule and Bizerta. 
Tunis and other ports were used by Germany and 
Italy to supply their armies in Libya The country' 
became a theatre of war until the defeat of the Axis 
forces by the Allies in 1943 brought about the eventual 
restoration of French authority The bey, Muhammad 
al Sfonsif, was accused of collaboration with the Axis 

E wers and deposed, he was replaced by his cousin, 
uhammad a] Amin, who reigned until Tunisia 
became a republic in 1957 

GROWING AUTONOMY 

The virtual restoration of peace-time conditions in 
1944 brought a relaxation of political restrictions and 
the years immediately following saw renewed agita- 
tion for political changes French action to repress 
this obliged Habib Bourguiba to remove himself to 
Cairo la 1945 but hi3 chief lieutenant, Salah ben 
Youssef, was able to remain m Tunisia The French 
authorities turned their attention to political reforms 
and by Eeyltcal decrees in 1945 the Council of Minis- 
ters and the Grand Council (an elected body with 
equal French and Tunisian representation) were re- 
organized, the authority of the latter being extended 
These moves did not satisfy the nationalists, however, 
who in August 1946 at a national congress un- 
equivocally demanded complete independence Later 
in the year a ministry was formed under Muhammad 
Kaak which included an increased number of Tunis- 
ians (moderate leaders being appointed, the Destour 
and N6o-Destour having refused to participate), the 
French retained overriding control 
Bourguiba returned to Tunisia in 1949 In Apnl 
1930 N&j-Destour proposals were put forward for the 
transfer of sovereignty and executive control to 
Tunisian hand3, under a responsible government with 
a Pnme Munster appointed by the bey and an elected 
National Assembly which would draw up a democratic 
constitution Local French interests would be pro- 
tected by representation on municipal councils and 
Tunisia would co-operate with France on terms of 
equality These proposals were met with a reasonable 
response m France and a new Tunisian government 
was formed in August 1950, composed of an equal 
number of Tunisian and French ministers, with 


Muhammad Chexuk as Chief Minister and Salah ben 
Youssef Minister of Justice The object of the new 
government was stated to bo the restoration of 
Tunisian sovereignty m stages in co operation with 
France Despite strong opposition to these develop- 
ments from the European settlers (some xo per cent 
of the population), who opposed all concessions to 
nationalist demands, further reforms were effected in 
September 1950 and February 1951, when French 
advisers to the Tunisian ministers were removed and 
the Resident General’s control over the Council of 
Ministers was diminished 

Peaceful progress towards autonomy came to a 
halt, however, with growing settler opposition, pro- 
crastination on the part of the French government 
and consequent alienation of the nationalists Franco 
Tunisian negotiations in 1951 came to nothing and 
Tunisian resentment erupted in strikes and demon- 
strations early in 1952 In February 1952 Bourguiba 
and other N€o-Destour leaders were arrested on the 
order of a new Resident General, de Hautecloche, and 
a wave of violence spread throughout the country, 
culminating in the arrest and removal from office of 
the Chief Minister and the imposition of French 
military control 

A new government was formed under Salaheddine 
Baccouche, a French inspired scheme of reforms 
designed to lead to eventual internal autonomy was 
announced in Apnl, and a temporary easing of tension 
followed, although the now proscribed N£o Destour 
took their case to Cairo and the UN General Assembly 
Against a background of increasing terrorism coun- 
tered by French repressive action, and in face of 
opposition from both the N^o Destour and the 
settlers little in the way of reform could be achieved 
The bey at first refused to sign French reform decrees 
and when he yielded m December 1952 under the 
threat of deposition the proposals were promptly 
repudiated by the N^o-Destour 

Terrorist activities continued and a secret settler 
counter-terrorist organization the "Red Hand”, came 
into prominence Tbe situation, which approached 
civil war in 1953, with bands of fetlagha active m the 
western highlands and around Bizerta and terrorism 
and counter terrorism in the towns, did not improve 
until July 1954 when the newly-formed Mend&s 
France government in France offered internal auto- 
nomy for Tunisia with responsibility only for defence 
and foreign affairs being retamed by France The 
French proposals were accepted and in August a new 
Tunisian government headed by Tahar ben Aomar, 
which contained moderate nationalists but also three 
NSo-Destour members, was formed Negotiations with 
the French government began at Carthage in Septem- 
ber 1954 and although they bad reached deadlock 
when the Mfendea-France government fell in February 
1955 they were resumed in March and a final agree- 
ment was signed in Pans on June 2nd 

The agreement gave internal autonomy to Tunisia 
while at the same time protecting French interests and 
preserving the dose links with France France re- 
tained responsibility for foreign affairs defence (m 
eluding the control of frontiers) and internal security 
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Although it was supported by a majority of the Ndo- 
Destour, the extremist wing, headed by the exiled 
Salah ben Youssef, and the old Destour and Com- 
munist elements, opposed it, as also did the settlers' 
organizations. An all-Tunisian cabinet was formed in 
September 1955 by Tahar ben Ammar, with Ndo- 
Destour members holding six of the twelve posts. 

Habib Bourguiba had returned from three years’ 
exile in June 1955, to be followed by Salah ben 
Youssef in September. In October, however, ben 
Youssef was expelled from the party for opposition to 
the recent agreement and for “splitting activities”. A 
Ndo-Destour party congress at Sfax in November 
1955 confirmed the expulsion and re-elected Bour- 
guiba as party president. The congress accepted the 
agreement but at the same time reaffirmed that it 
would be satisfied only with independence and 
demanded the election of a constituent assembly. 
Clashes between “Bourguibist” and “Youssefist” 
factions followed and in December a conspiracy to set 
up a terrorist organization to prevent the implementa- 
tion of the agreement was discovered. Salah ben 
Youssef fled to Tripoli in January 1956 and many 
suspected “Youssefists” were placed in detention. At 
the same time fellagha activity revived, rebel bands 
becoming active in the remoter parts of the country 
and acts of terrorism being committed against both 
Frenchmen and members of the N6o-Destour. 

INDEPENDENCE 

Against the background of these events a Tunisian 
delegation led by Bourguiba began independence 
negotiations with the French Government in Paris on 
February 27th, 1956. In a protocol signed on March 
20th France formally recognized the independence of 
Tunisia and its right to exercise responsibility over 
foreign affairs, security and defence, and to set up a 
national army. A transitional period was envisaged 
during which French forces would gradually be with- 
drawn from Tunisia, including Bizerta. 

Elections for a Constituent Assembly, immediately 
held on March 25th, resulted in all 98 seats being 
won by candidates of the National Front, all of 
whom acknowledged allegiance to the Ndo-Destour. 
The elections were boycotted by the "Youssefist” 
opposition. The ministry of Tahar ben Ammar re- 
signed and Habib Bourguiba became Prime Minister 
on April nth, leading a government in which 16 of 
the 17 ministers belonged to the Neo-Destour. 

In the early years of independence Tunisia's relations 
with France were bedevilled by the question of the 
evacuation of French forces. A Tunisian demand for 
their withdrawal was rejected in July 1956 by a 
French government preoccupied with a deteriorating 
situation in Algeria. Bourguiba visited Paris in Sep- 
tember in an attempt to promote a mediated settle- 
ment in Algeria based on French recognition of 
Algeria's right to independence but hopes of progress 
in this direction were shattered by the French kid- 
napping in October of five leading Algerian nationalists 
on their way from Morocco to Algeria. Tunisia 
immediately severed diplomatic relations with France, 
anti-French riots broke out and there were clashes 
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between French troops and Tunisian demonstrators 
resulting in deaths on both sides. 

Moves were made early in 1957 to strengthen 
Tunisia’s relations with her neighbours. In January a 
treaty of good-neighbourliness was signed with Libya 
and proclaimed to be a step towards establishing a 
“Greater Arab Maghreb”, and in March, at the end of 
a visit by Bourguiba, a twenty-year treaty of friend- 
ship was concluded with Morocco. 

The bay, Muhammed al-Amin, had for long been 
the object of criticism from Tunisian nationalist 
leaders who saw him as having been unwilling to 
participate actively in the struggle for independence 
and apt to rely on French support. After independence 
his remaining powers were whittled away and on 
July 25th, 1957, the Constituent Assembly decided to 
abolish the monarchy'-, proclaim Tunisia a republic and 
invest Bourguiba with the powers of Head of State. 

RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 

Although diplomatic relations with France had been 
resumed in January 1957, differences between the two 
governments in connection with the Algerian revolt 
soon worsened. In May France suspended economic 
aid; Tunisia retaliated by abrogating the customs 
union with France and concluding trade agreements 
with Yugoslavia and Switzerland. In the same month 
French troops in Tunisia attempted to drive back into 
Algeria several thousand Algerian refugees who had 
crossed the border. Clashes between French forces 
and Tunisian national guards followed and Bourguiba 
called for negotiations for the withdrawal of all 
French troops to Bizerta. The French government’s 
proposal to withdraw 10,000 out of the 25,000 French 
troops in Tunisia was cautiously welcomed, but at the 
same time the French claimed, and in September 
began to exercise, the right to pursue Algerian rebel 
bands across the Tunisian frontier. Bourguiba, now 
President, declared a state of emergency along the 
border with Algeria on September 9th and relations 
with France once more neared breaking point. 

A further difference arose over the question of arms 
supplies. A French refusal in May 1957 to supply 
military equipment to Tunisia led President Bour- 
guiba to look elsewhere. French attempts to prevent 
Tunisia from obtaining arms from any country other 
than France proved unsuccessful and in November 
the United States and Britain announced, to French 
protests, that they would proceed with deliveries. 

During October and November 1957 discussions 
between President Bourguiba, the King of Morocco 
and Algerian rebel leaders resulted in an offer by 
Tunisia and Morocco of their good offices in an 
attempt to achieve a settlement which would combine 
sovereignty for Algeria with the safeguarding of 
French interests. This was accepted by the rebel 
leaders but rejected by the French government. 

The most serious Franco-Tunisian incident of the 
Algerian war occurred in February 1958 when French 
aircraft from Algeria attacked the Tunisian border 
village of Sakhiet Sidi Youssef, the scene of several 
clashes the previous month, killing 79 people, injuring 
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ijo and destroying many buildings The Tunisian 
government's reaction was to break off diplomatic 
relations with France, to forbid all French troop 
movements in Tunisia, to demand the immediate 
evacuation of all French bases, including Bizerta, and 
to take the matter before the UN Security Council 
French troops were blockaded in their barracks and 
the extra territorial status of Bizerta. from which 
French warships were banned, was abolished In 
addition some 600 French civilians were expelled from 
the frontier area and five of the seven French con- 
sulates closed 

British and United States mediation was accepted 
and on April 15th it was agreed that all French troops 
would be evacuated in accordance with a jointly- 
agreed timetable and Tunisian sovereignty over 
Bizerta recognized, at the same time the French 
consulates would be reopened and the cases of the 
expelled French civilians examined When further 
clashes between Tunisian and French forces occurred 
in May, a state of emergency covering the whole 
country was proclaimed and Tunisia agam took the 
matter to the Security Council and also requested 
iurther arms supplies from the United States and 
Britain 

A new phase in Franco-Tunisian relations began 
with the accession to power of General de Gaulle m 
June 1958 An agreement was concluded on June 17th 
under which French troops stationed outside Bizerta 
were to be withdrawn during the next four months, 
while negotiations lot a provisional agreement on 
Bizerta were to follow Restrictions on French troops 
were removed and diplomatic relations resumed By 
October the only French troops remaining m Tunisia 
were in Bizerta 

Further elimination of French interests had mean- 
while commenced In June the French-owned trans- 
port services and in August the electricity services of 
Tunis were nationalized On November ?gth President 
Bourguiba announced proposals for purchasing by 
i960 all agricultural land in Tunisia owned by French 
citizens, for distribution to landless Tunisians 


POLITICAL CONSOLIDATION 

Ytfith the improvement of relations with France the 
Tunisian government felt free to consolidate its 
internal position, by reforming the party structure of 
the N6o-Destour and by taking court proceedings 
against members of the former regime and "Yous- 
sefist ' opponents Pnnce Chadly, the eldest son of the 
ex bey, and the former Prime Ministers, Tahar ben 
Ammar and Salaheddme Baccouche, were among 
those tried m the latter part of 1958 on charges which 
included the misuse of public funds and collaboration 
with the French authorities, sentences imposed 
ranged from heavy fines to imprisonment and loss of 
civic rights Salah ben Youssef (m absentia) and 54 of 
lus supporters were charged with plotting the death 
of President Bourguiba, smuggling arms from Libya, 
and aiming to overthrow the government , ben Y onssef 
and several others were sentenced to death and most 
of the remainder received long prison sentences 
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This trial reflected a widening breach between 
Tunisia and the United Arab Republic, from where 
ben Youssef bad been conducting lus activities In 
October 1958 Tunisia had joined the Arab League, 
only to withdraw from a meeting of its Council ten 
day3 later after accusing the UAR of attempts at 
domination Diplomatic relations with the UAR 
were severed the same month on the grounds of 
Egyptian complicity in the “Youssefist” attempt to 
assassinate President Bourguiba, and on the eve of 
ben Youssef's trial the President announced the 
capture of Egyptian officers who had secretly entered 
Tunisia to assist subversive elements to overthrow his 
government 

A further step in the establishment of a presidential 
system of government was taken with the promul- 
gation on June 1st, 1959, of a new constitution for 
Tunisia, which provided for the election of the 
President for five years and permitted his re-election 
for three consecutive terms The President was em- 
powered to lay down the general policy of the state, 
choose the members of the government, hold supreme 
command of the armed forces and make all appoint- 
ments to civil and military posts The constitution 
also provided for the election of a National Assembly 
for five years and required the approval of the 
Assembly for the declaration of war, the conclusion of 
peace and the ratification of treaties In elections 
which followed on November 8th President Bourguiba 
was unopposed and all 90 seats in the Assembly went 
to the N60 Destour, their only opponents being the 
Communists 

THE BIZERTA CRISI8 

During 1959 and i960 Tunisian relations with 
France gradually improved A trade and tariff agree- 
ment was signed on September 5th, 1959, and further 
agreements on technical co-operation and the transfer 
of French state property in Tunisia to the Tunisian 
government were concluded In October 1959 Presi- 
dent Bourguiba announced bi3 support for President 
de Gaulle’s offer of self-determination for Algeria, and 
Tunisia was subsequently able to act as intermediary 
between France and the Algerian rebels m moves 
towards a negotiated settlement A meeting in Pans 
in February 1961 between Presidents Bourguiba and 
de Gaulle, at the latter’s Invitation, was regarded as a 
significant step forward in relations between the two 
countries 

At the same time the Tunisian claim for the 
handing-back of the Bizerta base was maintained and 
the issue came to a head on July 5th, 1961, when 
President Bourguiba made a formal demand for its 
return and repeated the claim, first put forward in 
1959 to Saharan territory m Algeria adjacent to the 
south-western part of Tunisia Demonstrations then 
took place against the continued French occupation 
of Bizerta and on July 17th President Bourguiba 
referred in the National Assembly to plans to ‘ ‘express 
our will to restore the Tunisian soil in both north and 
south”. 

Fighting between Tunisian and French troops 
began around the Bizerta base and m the disputed 
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area of the Sahara on July 19th, 1961, diplomatic 
relations were again severed, and Tunisia called for a 
meeting of the UN Security Council. The fighting 
ended on July 22nd with the French in firm control of 
the base and town of Bizerta, over 800 Tunisians 
having been killed. In the south a Tunisian attempt 
to seize the fort of Garat el-Hamel also failed. A 
subsequent visit to Bizerta by the UN Secretary- 
General, Mr. Hammarskjold, in an attempt to promote 
a settlement, was unsuccessful. A French statement on 
July 28th said that France wished to continue to use 
the base whilst a state of international tension per- 
sisted but was prepared to negotiate -with Tunisia 
about its use during this period. 

The immediate results of the Bizerta crisis were a 
rapprochement between Tunisia and other Arab 
states, a cooling of relations with the West and an 
improvement of relations with the Communist bloc. 
Diplomatic links were re-established with the U.A.R., 
a move facilitated by the unexplained murder of 
Salah ben Youssef in Frankfurt in August. The 
Tunisian Foreign Minister visited the U.S.S.R., 
Poland and Czechoslovakia and a technical assistance 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. was signed. Following 
censure of France in the UN General Assembly in 
August, talks on the interim use of the base were 
commenced and on September 29th the French agreed 
to evacuate the town of Bizerta and retire to positions 
held before July 19th. 

The final settlement of the Bizerta dispute occupied 
the remainder of 1961 and much of 1962, talks being 
held in both Rome and Paris. The Algerian cease-fire 
in March ig62 had an immediately beneficial effect on 
Franco-Tunisian relations and the French base instal- 
lations at Menzel Bourguiba, near Bizerta, were 
handed over to Tunisia on June 30th. In March 1963 
agreement was reached on the transfer of some 
370,000 acres of French-owned agricultural land to 
the Tunisian government. Other agreements, on trade 
and finance, were designed to reduce Tunisia's balance 
of payments deficit with France. 

Although Algerian independence had been warmly 
welcomed by Tunisia the extremist doctrines of the 
new state conflicted with Tunisian moderation and 
relations quickly deteriorated. In January 1963 the 
Tunisian ambassador was recalled from Algiers on the 
grounds of alleged Algerian complicity in an un- 
successful attempt the previous month on the life of 
President Bourguiba in which "Youssefists” in 
Algeria, as well as supporters of the old Destour and 
army elements, were implicated. Moroccan mediation 
led to a conference of the Maghreb states in Rabat in 
February 1963 at which the Tunisians demanded the 
cessation of "Youssefist” activities in Algeria, and 
after further negotiations a frontier agreement between 
Tunisia and Algeria was signed in July. Algerian, and 
also Egyptian, leaders attended celebrations in 
December of the final French evacuation of Bizerta 
which had taken place two months earlier. 

EXPROPRIATION 

Despite agreement with France in February 1964 
on the provision of loans and credits, it was claimed 
that the March 1963 agreement on the transfer of 


French-owned land had placed too great a strain on 
Tunisian financial resources and had also resulted in 
over-exploitation of the land held by settlers, who 
had been given up to five j'-ears before relinquishing it 
On May nth the Tunisian National Assembly enacted 
legislation authorizing the expropriation of all foreign- 
owned lands; this affected the proprietors of some 
750,000 acres. The French immediately suspended 
then cancelled, all financial aid. 

This nationalization of foreign-owned land was also 
seen as a step towards the development of socialism 
in the agrarian sector of the economy. The Neo- 
Destour’s commitment to "Tunisian socialism” was 
emphasized in the change of the party’s name to the 
Partie Socialiste Destourien (PSD) at the time of the 
presidential and general elections in November 1964, 
in which President Bourguiba was again elected un- 
opposed and the PSD, the only party to present 
candidates, filled all 90 seats in the National Assembly. 
Subsequent cabinet changes included the appointment 
of the President’s son, Habib Bourguiba, Jr., as 
Foreign Minister. 

From 1964 onwards internal political conditions 
became more settled and the attention of the govern- 
ment was turned to the tasks of economic develop- 
ment. The hold of the PSD on the country was 
strengthened and President Bourguiba’s dominating 
position was unchallenged. In 1966 the setting-up was 
announced of a Council of the Republic, consisting of 
members of the government and of the political 
bureau of the PSD, to ensure continuing stability, one 
of its functions being to nominate an interim President 
in the event of the President’s death. 

FOREIGN POLICIES 

External^, Tunisia’s relations with the world 
beyond the Arab states and Africa since 1964 have 
tended to be influenced by the need for foreign aid, 
most of which has been received from Western 
countries (particularly from the United States but 
also from Federal Germany) where the moderation of 
Tunisian policies has inspired confidence. Towards the 
Communist world Tunisian gestures have been 
cautious. Some economic assistance has been obtained 
from the Soviet Union -without Tunisia having shifted 
her non-aligned stance, and although a visit by Chou 
En-lai in January 1964 was followed by the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between Tunisia and the 
Chinese People’s Republic, President Bourguiba 
nevertheless publicly criticized Chinese policies, in- 
cluding the encouragement of revolution in Africa. 
On African issues Tunisia has taken a moderate line 
and inside the Organization of African Unity has 
exercised a responsible influence. In 1965, in the course 
of a tour of French-speaking African states. President 
Bourguiba suggested the formation of a francophone 
African "Commonwealth”; the idea had a mixed 
reception, however, and interest soon waned. 

Relations with the rest of the Arab world have been 
President Bourguiba's main foreign preoccupation 
and here his initiatives have resulted in bitter con- 
troversy. In April 1965 he openly criticized Arab 
League policy on Palestine and advocated a more 
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flexib’.e approach with direct negotiations with Israel 
on the UN partition plan of 1948 This provoked 
severe attacks from the U A R and other Arab states 
(excepting Morocco, Libya and Saudi Arabia), and 
after violent demonstrations in Cairo and Tunis both 
countries withdrew their ambassadors Tunisia’s re- 
fusal at the end of April to follow the example of other 
Arab League states in breaking off relations with 
Federal Germany, which had exchanged ambassadors 
with Israel, increased the nft A conference of Arab 
beads of state at Casablanca m May at which Tunisia 
wa3 not represented, categorically rejected President 
Bourguiba 's proposal that Israel should be asked to 
cede territory to the Palestine refugees m return for 
recognition by the Arab states, and reaffirmed their 
determination to bring about the complete overthrow 
of Israel In an open letter to those attending, 
President Bourguiba accused President Nasser of 
attempting to use the Arab League as an instrument 
of U.A R. national policy and of interfering in the 
affairs of every Arab state Tunisia was not prepared 
to take part in the debates of the Arab League in the 
hght of this situation In October 1966, after accusa- 
tions by President Bourguiba that the U A R was 
waging a campaign of insults against Tunisia, the 
severance of diplomatic relations with the UA.R was 
announced In January 1967 Tunisia joined Saudi 
Arabia in protesting to the UN Secretary General at 
the use of poison gas by Egyptian aircraft in a bomb- 
ing attack in the Yemen, where the V A. It was 
virtually m control of the republican regime in the 
civil war with the royalists. Tunisian recognition of 
the republican regime was revoked the following 
month 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The six-day war between Israel and the Arab states 
in June 1967 brought immediate reconciliation in the 
Arab world despite long standing differences Tunisian 
troops were dispatched to the front but the Israeli 
success was so swift and the cease-fire came so soon 
that they were recalled before they had reached the 
scene of the fighting Diplomatic relations between 
Tunisia and the UAR were resumed and Tunisia 
was represented at the Arab summit meeting in 
Khartoum m September, which agreed not to recog 
nire nor to negotiate with Israel Untrue allegations 
of United States arsdjBntish intervention on the side 
of Israel, made by Egypt and Jordan at the time of 
the Arab-Israel hostilities resulted [in senous noting 
in Tunis where the Bntish Embassy was sacked Stnct 
measures were taken by the Tunisian authonties to 
deal with the noters and a student leader was sub- 
sequently sentenced to twenty years' imprisonment 
After further disorders in March 1968 when his 
appeal was heard, 134 students and lecturers were 
arrested They were tried m September on charges of 
plotting against the security of the state and attempt- 
ing to overthrow the government Most of them were 
given pnson sentences, but President Bourguiba later 
threw out hints of possible clemency 

The reconciliation between Tunisia and other Arab 
countries was short lived In May 1968, following an 
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attack on President Bourguiba by the Syrian Prime 
Minister, who charged him with having betrayed the 
Arab struggle in Palestine the Syrian chargd d affaires 
and his staff m Tunis were accused of mating Tunisian 
citizens to undertake subversive activities and ordered 
to leave the country The Arab League, at a meeting 
in Cairo on 1st September refused to hear a statement 
from the Tunisian delegate criticising the Arab 
attitude overlsrael, and particularly tbatof the II .A R 

On 26th September the Tunisian Government an- 
nounced its intention of boycotting future meetings of 
the League The statement reproached the UAR 
with having sought to dictate to the Arab states and 
with having followed pobaes which had led to 
successive defeats at the hands of the Israelis and 
excessive dependence on communist countries, 
Tunisia could not subscribe to the continuation of 
such policies which would lead only to greater dis 
asters, but nevertheless affirmed its support for the 
Palestinian guerrillas whom it would provide with 
material and moral aid The Tunisian Government 
would continue to co-operate bilaterally with all 
Arab states desinng good relations, including Egypt. 

Earlier, there had been an improvement in Tunisia's 
relations with Algeria and an agreement had been 
signed fa Apnl 1968 on the demarcation of their 
common frontier There was a subsequent deteriora- 
tion however, following Algerian criticism of state- 
ments made by President Bonrguiba during a visit to 
Canada and the United States in May (on the Arab/ 
Israel question and on the growth of Soviet naval 
forces in the Mediterranean) and because the Tunisian 
Government granted asylum in June to the former 
Algerian Chief of Staff, Colonel Zbin, who stood 
accused of leading an unsuccessful coup d'etat 
against President Boumedienne m December 1967 
(and who subsequently left for Europe) President 
Bourguiba did not attend the annual meeting of the 
Organisation of African Unity which was held in 
Algiers in September A visit to Turns by the Algerian 
Foreign Minister in March 1969 however, which was 
followed by a visit to Algiers by Habib Bourguiba, 
Jnr , in April, brought about an improved climate for 
negotiation on economic matters, especially those 
arising irom the nationalization by each country oi 
properties owned by nationals of the others and on the 
boundary question 

THE FALL OF AHMED BEN 8ALAH 

In September 1969 a cabinet reshuffle was an- 
nounced Its principal feature was the demotion of 
Ahmed Ben Salah, Minister of Finance and Planning 
for almost ten years and as such the unchallenged 
controller of the economy, still only 43 he had been 
generally regarded as the most bnlliant member of 
the cabinet and a possible successor to the ageing 
President He remained Minister of Education until 
November, but was then stripped of all office sub- 
sequently arrested, he was tned and found guilty on 
a variety of charges in May 1970 and was finally 
sentenced to ten years* hard labour 

Ben Salah was the leading force behind the ruthless 
dnve towards co-operative farming that has been the 
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major feature of Tunisian life in recent years. The 
programme had aroused massive opposition through- 
out the areas affected; evidence at the trial also 
indicated that the existing farms bad operated very 
inefficiently and lost large sums of money, which Ben 
Salah, as Minister of Finance, had reimbursed from 
the Treasury. No new co-operatives are being formed, 
and some land has been returned to the peasants. The 
unprecedented floods in the autumn of 1969 exacer- 
bated the problems of Tunisia’s rural economy. 

President Bourguiba was re-elected -without oppo- 
sition in November 1969, but since then has spent 
much time in France, the U.S.A. and Switzerland 
receiving medical treatment. In his absence the main 
point of interest has been the struggle to succeed him. 
Until November 1970 Bahi Ladgham, the Prime 
Minister, seemed to be in the strongest position. He 
was chairman of the Supreme Follow-Up Committee, 
set up to supervise the implementation of the Cairo 
agreement between King Hussein and the Palestine 
liberation organizations. This committee had de- 


veloped from the initiatives towards mediation 
started by President Bourguiba’s suggestion in 
September 1970 for a conference of Arab heads of 
state to discuss the Jordanian situation. However 
Ladgham’s success on the committee and the wide 
publicity he received throughout the Arab world on 
top of his running of Tunisia for six months in 
Bourguiba’s absence, apparently lost him favour with 
the President, who appointed Hedi Nouira interim 
Prime Minister in October, while Ladgham was in 
Jordan, and official Premier in November. 

Throughout 1970 and 1971 relations with the more 
radical Arab states and with radical powers outside 
the area improved. Normal relations were resumed 
with the U.A.R. and Syria, and Tunisia is to take up 
again membership of the Arab League. Relations with 
China, who closed her embassy in Tunis in 1967, are 
soon to be restored to normality, while North Viet- 
Nam has indicated a desire to open up diplomatic 
relations with the Tunisian Government. 

K.G.M. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Tunisia covers an area of 165,450 square kilometres. 
At the last census in 1966 the population was 4,457,862, 
and by mid-1969 it was estimated at 4,950,000. The 
Muslim population grows at a rate of some 2.1 
per cent annually, while the rate for the total popula- 
tion is slightly less. Most of the towns, and also the 
greater part of the rural population are concentrated 
in the coastal areas. In the centre and the south, 
the land is infertile semi-desert, the population 
scattered, the standard of living very low, and the 
rate of growth of the population even higher than in 
the north. 

The capital and main commercial centre is Tunis 
(population, including suburbs, about 790,000) which, 
together with the adjacent La Joulette is also the 
chief port. There are about 100,000 Europeans in 
Tunis, mainly French and Italians, although the 
number of Europeans in the country has decreased 
rapidly since independence. Other towns of importance 
are Sfax (66,000), Sousse (56,000), Bizerta (54,000) 
and Khairouan (40,000). Sfax is the chief town of 
southern Tunisia, the second port and the centre for 
the export of phosphates and olive oil. There is a 
special petroleum port at La Skhovia. Approximately 
46 per cent of the active population are employed on 
the land and it has been estimated that this pro- 
portion will fall to 44.7 per cent by 1972, since 
farming is becoming increasingly mechanized and 
thus requires less labour while the industrial and 
service sectors, especially tourism, are developing 
rapidly. Services employed 12.9 per cent of the active 
population in 1968, the manufacturing industries 
12 per cent and the petrol and extractive industries 
16 7 per cent. 

Tunisia is not lacking in natural resources; however, 
until very recently; they have been poorly exploited 


and in any case, they are not sufficient or well-balanced. 
Development is only taking place slowly yet, the 
population is expanding fast. Agricultural production 
is the mainstay of the economy, though new avenues 
are now being explored. Agriculture, however, is 
subject to fluctuations, which have repercussions on 
standards of living and foreign trade. Although 
exports of minerals help to correct the imbalance of 
foreign trade, the equilibrium of the economy is 
precarious. The specialization of certain regions in a 
particular crop, necessary for both productivity and 
in the interests of adaptation to soil and climate, 
increases the imbalance even further. Three years of 
drought as well as very severe floods in September 
1969, have caused grave economic damage. Not only 
were crops and livestock lost but communications 
were broken. Agriculture uses casual labour, leaving 
this body of unskilled labourers without employment 
for a large part of the year. 

Mineral resources are large and there is plenty of 
room for development. Phosphates are the most im- 
portant mineral, followed by iron ore. The 1969 floods 
cut the Gafsa-Sfax railway, malting phosphate exports 
impossible for several months and also the iron mines 
at Djerissa inaccessible. Generally speaking, with the 
exception of the Djerissa iron mines where the high 
metal content of the ore and ease of working have 
favoured exploitation, mining concerns in the past 
have often been under-equipped and frequently only 
exploited intermittently. There are substantial un- 
developed deposits of iron, lead and zinc. A major 
hope for the future is oil which was first found in 
commercial quantities in 1964. Production began in 
1966. A natural gas field was discovered at Abder 
Rahmane in Cap Bon with reserves of 200 million 
cubic metres, which are sufficient to supply Tunis for 
20 years. 
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Industrial production is responsible for only a small 
part of national income Industrial development in the 
past was probably partly hampered by Tunisia's close 
dependence on the French market Government 
policy on economic development was originally closely 
bound up with the idea of political independence 
Before 1956, Tunisia had a colonial economy — it was 
heavily dependent on the economy of France On 
independence, the aim became a balanced national 
economy and hence the periodic divergencies of 
policy with the French government in subsequent 
years The embodiment of the government’s economic 
policies is to be found m the senes of development 
plans (1962-64. 1965-68, and 1969-72} Encourage- 
ment is given to both public and pnvate sectors though 
the pnvate sector has to v. ork within the framework of 
the plan The country still has a considerable trade 
deficit (48 million dinars m 1969) yet foreign grants 
and loans, mainly from the USA, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Canada and international 
agencies have ensured that the total balance of pay- 
ments is in surplus The servicing of foreign loans in 
recent years has required about 25 per cent of the 
gross receipts from exports and services Though, 
autonomous development is the ultimate aim 
Tunisia at present welcomes foreign aid from any 
source W ithout it the successful implementation of 
the plan would be impossible 

The Tunisian economy is at a decisive stage in its 
development Having suffered several set-backs over 
the last few years, not the least of which was the 
disasterous flooding in October 1969 there now seems 
to be a more determined effort to formulate an 
economic policy which will stimulate growth and 
reduce the trade deficit Although the economy is 
basically aid dependent, there are signs that some 
attention is being directed towards new industries and 
recent oil strikes and better diplomatic relations with 
the Arab world have given nse to guarded optimism 
Specific measures have already been announced in an 
attempt to give some direction in the agricultural 
Sector which employs approximately three quarters 
of the labour force 

AGRICULTURE 

About two thirds of the total area of Tunisia is 
suitable for farming For agricultural purposes the 
country 13 comprised of five different districts — the 
north with its mountains, having largo fertile valley’s, 
the north-east including the Cap Bon, where the soil is 
especially suitable for the cultivation of oranges, 
lemons and citrus fruit, the Sahel where the olives 
grow, the centre with its high tablelands and pastures, 
and the south with oases and gardens where dates are 
prolific Harvests vary considerably in sue, depending 
on the rainfall — irrigation is practically unknown The 
maui cereal crops are wheat, barley, maize, oats and 
sorghum, fruit is also important — grapes, olives, 
oranges and figs are grown, for export as well as fox the 
local market. 

In good years there is a surplus of cereal for export 
but in recent years wheat and flour have been im- 
ported as a result of bad harvests In 1968 agricultural 


output rose generally, in 1969, after a mixed season, 
the floods caused the sector severe set backs and 
years of work were undone However, in future years 
crops should show some improvement since the 
greater part of the land flooded usually suffers from 
drought 

Under the plans from 1962 onwards agricultural pro- 
duction is estimated to rise by 5 5 per cent annually, 
thus raising the standard of living of the rural popu- 
lation, and under the current 1969-72 plan $246 
million of the proposed $1,200 million total investment 
is allocated to agricultural projects It is hoped that 
the country will become self-sufficient in foodstuffs and 
that the expansion in the agricultural sector of the 
economy will stimulate the development of other 
sectors, notably industry Considerable progress has 
been made towards the diversification of crops, 
mechanization, more irrigation and an increase m the 
use of fertilizers The basis of the government's 
agrarian reform programme lies m the formation of 
' agricultural units" These units, each consisting of 
500 hectares, will be operated as co-operatives, m 
order to consolidate small peasant holdings to exploit 
land expropriated from French fanners or to be 
acquired eventually from the present owners of large 
or medium sized farms A number of these units have 
already been set up It is usual for each umt of land to 
be divided up between vanoua crops— hard wheat, 
soft wheat, olives and almonds as well as livestock and 
a fallow part Water and electncity are introduced and 
other communal facilities provided By 1968 1,100 
co-operatives had been established, there has since 
been a pause for consolidation, as both "bottlenecks" 
and rural opposition were becoming widespread In 
1969 it was revealed that the system of co-operatives 
was often inefficient and unsatisfactory and that they 
were heavily in debt This discovery was the prime 
cause for the downfall and disgrace of Ahmed Ben 
Salah, the Minister of Planning for nine years Sub- 
sequently, farmers were given the chance to opt out 
of co-opera ti\ es Measures now being taken to im- 
prove the situation include increased aid to smaller 
farms, reduced prices for seeds and fertilizers and 
easier credit facilities from banks Aid has also been 
extended to the fishing industry Despite the immense 
problems m agriculture, production has on the whole, 
continued to nse 

In March 1963, an agreement was signed between 
the French and Tunisian governments on French land 
expropriated by the Tunisian state Under the agree- 
ment, Tunisia was to purchase 150,000 hectares o{ i an d 
m 1963 and 50 000 hectares m 1964 and the French 
government was to pay substantial compensation to 
the former owners Those settlers still m occupation of 
land were promised full ownership rights for five years. 
The security of these settlers came to a sudden end 
when in May 1964, the Tunisian parliament abruptly 
and unexpectedly passed a bill nationalizing all farm 
land owned by foreigners Tbi 3 affected some 400,000 
hectares, of which 2 70 ,000 hectares were French-oxvned 
about 45 000 Italian, and 15 000 Maltese Justified by 
the government on economic grounds, the general 
nationalization of foreign-owned land violated the 
1963 agreement with France The Tunisians defended 
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themselves by pointing out that the French overrode 
agreements concerning the import of Tunisian vege- 
tables and fruit. Compensation has since been paid or 
is being negotiated. 

The following are Tunisia's main agricultural 
crops: 

Wheat. Grown in a belt across the northern part of 
the country, wheat is the most important cereal crop. 
In 1963, wheat production reached a record 570,000 
tons, but it dropped again by 1965 to 520,000 tons. 
Harvests in 1966 (459,000 tons) and 1967 (340,000 tons) 
were, however, poor owing to the drought, but there 
was an improvement in 1968 (385,000 tons) and 1969 
(390,000 tons). In good years, wheat is exported but 
in bad years like these, imports of wheat become 
necessary. The government guarantees the price to 
the grower and, amongst other incentives, pays the 
transport costs of merchants. Wheat is now sold at 
world market prices, which are lower than the prices 
which used to be obtained in the French market. 

Barley. The area under barley in 1961 was 428,000 
hectares. Production fluctuates according to the rain- 
fall, and in recent years has been only about half the 
record levels (around 200,000 tons) reached earlier. In 
1967 production reached 90,000 tons and rose to 

130.000 tons in 1968. 

Grapes. Grapes are grown around Tunis and Bizerta. 
Wine production in the period 1962-65 was about 

1.800.000 hectolitres, falling to 1.3 million hecto- 
litres in 1966 and 950,000 hectolitres in 1969. Wine 
used to represent the second most important export 
but with the discovery of oil, has dropped to third 
place. Most of Tunisia's wine used to be sold to France 
at a price above the world price. Wine was not sold to 
France between September 1964 and 1965 but sales 
have since been resumed. 

Olives. The size of olive harvests varies considerably, 
partly due to the two-year flowering cycle of the tree. 
However, in 1963 output was 89,000 tons and 95,000 
tons in 1964, two good years. Subsequent harvests 
have never been as large. In 1968 the crop amounted 
to 55,000 tons and in 1969 to only 25,000 tons. Olive 
oil is an important export earner — in 1969 its export 
yielded 10 million dinars. 

Citrus. Citrus fruit is grown on the north-eastern 
coast. In 1967 citrus production reached 100,000 tons, 
dropped to 66,000 tons in 1968, but recovered to 

80.000 tons in 1969; a large part of the citrus crop is 
exported, mostly to France. 

Dates. In 1966 and 1967 42,000 tons of dates were 
grown, but only 39,000 tons in 1968. Exports in 1968 
were valued at 600,000 dinars. 

Esparto Grass. Production in 1965 was 111,000 tons, 
of which roughly half was exported. This fell in 1966, 
and fell further in 1967, to only 66,000 tons, but rose 
again to 108,000 tons in 1968. 

Other Crops. Experimental planting of cotton and 
sugar beet has been tried. Sugar beet is used by the 
new sugar refinery near Beja, which has a capacity of 
1,850 tons per day. Other crops being tried include 
bananas, strawberries and pistachio nuts. 


Livestock. Livestock in 1965 included 3,767,000 
sheep, 592,000 cattle, 86,000 horses, 54,000 mules and 

190.000 camels. 

Fishing. Fishing employs 13,807 men and over 

4.000 boats. The fishing industry is being expanded— 
the catch rose to 23,000 tons in 1962, nearly double the 
1956 figure, but the subsequent rate of expansion has 
varied. The I968 catch was 32,562 tons. In October 
1962 territorial waters were extended from 3 to 6 
miles and fishing limits to 12 miles off shore. 


MINERALS 

Tunisia has several rich mineral deposits and is one 
of the world’s largest producers of phosphates. Al- 
though their quality is not as good as the Moroccan 
equivalent, phosphates are, nevertheless, one of the 
country’s most important exports. Iron ore is mined in 
Tunisia; also lead, zinc, potash and salt. Oil was dis- 
covered close to the Algerian border in May 1964 and 
gas has also been found. Some 13,000 persons are 
employed in the mining industry. The current plan 
recognizes the present importance of the mining 
industry to the economy. It encourages the processing 
of minerals in Tunisia — at present exported in their 
raw state; this applies particularly to phosphates. The 
plan also proposes the exploitation of the iron ore 
deposits at Djebel Ank and further exploration for 
minerals. Production of phosphates and iron ore is 
expected to rise, while lead and zinc ores may fall. 
Considerable expansion in mining production has 
taken place since 1962, though in 1967 the index for 
mining production fell to 136 from 152 in 1968 
(1963=100). The Office National des Mines is respon- 
sible for exploration for fresh mineral deposits, for the 
reactivation of deposits which have ceased production, 
for the carrying out of an elaborate modernization 
programme in mining methods and in the improve- 
ment of productivity. A further task is to promote 
exploration for oil. 

Phosphates. Calcium phosphates are mined mainly 
from six large deposits in central Tunisia. Tunisia is 
the fourth largest producer in the world. Production 
rose above 3 million tons for the first time in 1965 and 
reached 3.2 million tons in 1966. Production fell to 
z.8 million tons in 1967 due to world market con- 
ditions but rose to 3.7 million tons in 1968. The 
output of phosphates was badly affected in 1969 by 
the unprecedented floods, but recovered in 1970 to 
total 3 million tons. It is planned to raise output to 
5 million tons by 1972. Exports in 1969 were valued 
at 17.38 million dinars and destined mainly to France, 
Italy, West Germany and India. It is used by the 
fertilizer industry to produce hyperphosphate, super- 
phosphate and triple superphosphate. Phosphate 
mining is now concentrated in the hands of a single 
concern, the Sfax-Gafsa Co., which operates under the 
overall financial control of the government. The 
company has announced a wide range of plans of 
modernization of output and new refining projects, 
as well as changes in location of mining activities. 
New mechanical processes are to be introduced in 
order to speed up the growth of productivity. The 
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Sfax Gafsa Co is in the process of opening two new 
mines one at Mrata to replace the Moulanes mine 
and one at Ste’Barba to succeed the Kalaa Jerda 
mine The Mrata mine is expected to allow easy 
working with an annual output of some i million 
t ons — double that of the Moulanes The Ste Barba 
scheme currently under study is expected to cost 
around i million dinars in investment expenditure 

The long term plan now laid down by the company 
includes development of a new deposit at Sehib also 
in Southern Tunisia Reserves there are now reported 
to be over 44 million tons Preliminary work on this 
new deposit began in December 1970 and capital 
investment of 14 million dinars is expected creating 
r 200 new jobs 

Iron Ore Tunisia bas numerous deposits of nch non 
phosphorous iron ore the two main deposits are at 
Djerissa and Douana Production rose from 918000 
tons m 1967 to r 000 000 tons m 1968 but fell back to 
950 000 tons m 1969 Exports were i 74 million dinars 
in 1969 mostly to markets in Italy the United King 
dom and Greece Otbc- deposits may be exploited 
after the conclusion of studies currently being under 
taken 

Lead Lead ore is extracted in the northern coastal 
region Production figures show a steady decline from 
36 000 tons in 1958 to 20 812 tons in 1964 In 1965 pro 
ductioa rose to 24 444 tons largely due to expanded 
production at Djebel Hallouf Production was 28 000 
tons m 1967 and 25 000 tons in 196S In 1969 output 
rose by 58 per cent to total 38 140 tons Exports of 
lead ore and products were valued at 472 000 dinars 
m 1966 

Zinc Zmc ore is mined in the north western comer 
of Tunisia Production has fluctuated over the past 
few years and is still at a very low lex el From 6 000 
tons in 1938 production rose to over 10 000 tons in 
1966 In 1968 production fell to 7 T65 tons but in 
1969 production more than doubled to total 16 692 
tons Most zinc exports used to be taken by France 
but the French share is now falling 

Salt Production by Cotusal (Cie Gtnerale des Salines 
it Tumsie) amounts to between 300 000 and 320 000 
tons annually About go per cent is exported princip- 
ally to Japan 

Mercury Production in 1961 was 1 038 kilograms A 
new deposit was discovered in 1963 in the Djebel Arja 
region In 1965 production reached 6 000 kilograms of 
which 5 175 were exported By 1968 production had 
reached 11 000 kilograms 

Petroleum Intensive exploration for petroleum has 
been earned out since the discovery of oil m neigh 
bounng Algeria In May 1964 the subsidiary of the 
Italian State Hydrocarbons Agency (E.N I ) found oil 
at El Bonna m the south near the Algerian border 
Recoverable reserves are estimated at between 35 and 
45 million tons The field went into production in mid 
1966 production reached 630 000 tons m the first six 
months In 1967 it rose to 2 2 million tons and to over 
3 million tons in 1968 and 3 4 million tons m 1969 
(including production from the Douleb field) The 
Tunisian government has taken a 50 per cent share 


in the operating company now that oil has been found 
The crude oil is taken from El Bonus via a newly 
constructed spur pipeline which links up with the 
existing pipeline from the oilfields at Zarzaitme and 
Edjeleh in Algeria to the terminal at La Skhirra on 
the Gulf of Gab&s Thence the crude oil is exported or 
taken by tanker to the refinery at Bizerta (capacity 
one million tons per year) A second refinery is under 
study at Sfax though as yet local demand is only 
700 000 tons annually 

The Sociiti de Recherche s el & Exploitations des 
Pelroles en Tumsie (SEREPT) in which French 
interests both public and private have a large share 
together with Aquitaine Tumsie (a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the French company SNP^) found a 
new oilfield at Douleb near Kasserme some 113 kilo 
metres from La Skhirra A new 6 inch pipeline has 
been built to the port of La Skhirra Production began, 
m May 1968 and totalled 220 000 tons m that year 
A small field named Tamesmida on the Algerian 
border south west of Douleb was joined to the 
Douleb-la Skhirra pipeline m 1969 and mil produce 
some 30 000 tons per year m order to supply a paper 
pulp plant at nearby Kasserme Some companies are 
showing a keen interest in exploration in Tunisia 
though recent discoveries have been only small 
Aquitaine with 4 000 square kilometres is the principal 
exploration permit holder and Sitep with 37000 
square kilometres the second The French company 
Cie Fr&ngaise des Petroles was awarded in zg68 a 
permit covering 15 000 square kilometres on and 
offshore in the Gull of Gab&s SEREPT also operates a 
s m all gas field in the Cap Bon area which supplies 
Tunis Production at Cap Bon amounts to nearly 10 
mflbon cubic metres annually The same company in 
conjunction with the Societi Nationale des Pitroles 
d Aquitaine found gas at Douleb south west of Tunis 
in 1966 A second gas field has been discovered at Bir 
Ah ben Kbahf a near Sfax by a group of U S companies 
The production rate from one well is estimated at 2 7 
million cubic metres annually 

Prospects for the oil industry appear good A strike 
has been made near the AJ perm an border at Shuwaish 
and production has started on a new field at Tom 
Smida with an estimated output of 28 000 tons a 
year Although most oil is worked by joint Tunisian 
and French or Italian companies a number of other 
concerns have recently expressed interest in obtaining 
exploration permits both for on shore and off shore 
prospecting 


INDUSTRY 

Industry is sbll only on a small scale and consists of 
the processing of local raw materials minerals wool 
(two new factories m the Sousse region are under 
construction) and leather and foods — the last named 
being the most important There are 20 major Sour 
nulls with a total milling capacity of 380 000 tons 
Vegetable oil processing is also important and a 
canning industry is being developed — already over 20 
canning factories process fish of all kinds mostly 
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destined for export. At Beja is a sugar refinery capable 
of refining 1,850 tons per day, sufficient to cover the 
country’s needs in the near future, though some sugar 
beet has to be imported. Other factories pasteurise 
milk and make butter, cheese and yoghourt. Other 
industries include, amongst other construction ma- 
terials plants, two cement factories. Production in 
ig68 was 491,000 tons, which more than covered local 
requirements (200—300,000 tons per annum) thus 
permitting some exports. In addition, . factories 
manufacture glass, metal furniture, batteries, paint 
and varnish, leather and shoes, clothing, various 
textiles, biscuits, chocolates, etc. There is also a 
motor vehicle assembly plant and three small metal 
foundries. The industrial sector, however, is expanding 
fast. In 1963 a x million ton oil refinery came on 
stream at Bizerta which covers all local needs in 
petroleum products except aviation spirit. Built at a 
cost of 100 million francs, it is owned by Societe 
Tuniso-Italienne de Raffinage (STIR), a joint govem- 
ment/ENI (Italian state hydrocarbons agency) com- 
pany. A cellulose factory and a paper paste plant at 
Kasserine entered into production in the same year, 
the plant will use locally grown esparto grass as raw 
material. 

Industrial projects include a §30 million nitrogenous 
fertilizer plant at Gabes, a new superphosphates plant 
at Sfax, a glassworks at Mdgrine, a tractor and 
agricultural equipment assembly plant, an electrical 
equipment plant and a centre for manufacture of 
high-precision tools. A steel complex at Menzel- 
Bourguiba with an initial capacity of 120,000 tons of 
rod, bar wire and small sections began operations in 
1965. It is supplied with iron ore from Tamera and 
Djerissa. Many of these projects came under the 
development plans (1962-72). New projects are being 
undertaken in the south, which has suffered from 
severe unemployment. A chemical complex is under 
construction near Gabes. Also under construction are 
a phosphoric acid plant (capacity 100,000 tons 
annually), a new thermal power plant, a rail link 
between Gafsa and new port facilities at Gabes to 
carry phosphates. A sulphuric acid plant, using local 
gypsum is planned. 

Power. Production of electricity in 1968 was 546 
million kWh., most of which was produced by thermal 
means; hydro-electric power is of lesser importance, 
having been first produced in 1956. Power production 
from this source varies considerably, depending on the 
availability of water. Altogether there are eighteen 
power stations. 

Atomic Energy. Plans have been drawn up for 
building a nuclear reactor costing 15 million dinars at 
Gabes. It is expected to produce 20,000 cubic metres 
of desalinized water and 50 megawatts of electricity 
per day. 

In 1971 the World Bank granted Tunisia a loan of 
5.2 million dinars to lay a gas pipe from Al-Burmah 
to the proposed power station at Gabes. The Bank 
will grant 3.9 million dinars at an interest rate of 7 per 
cent while the Kuwaiti Fund for Arab Economic 
Development will provide the remainder. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 

Banking. The "Banque Centrale de Tunisie” is the 
sole bank of issue of the dinar; it performs all the 
normal central banking functions. Transfers of 
foreign exchange to all countries have been subject to 
control since 1959. Fourteen commercial banks operate 
in Tunisia and a number of financial institutions, some 
of which specialize in providing finance for investment 
purposes, the most notable being the Society Nationale 
d’lnvestissement. The dinar was devalued in Sep- 
tember 1964 by 20 per cent from 0.42 dinars to the U.S. 
dollar to 0.52 dinars to the dollar. Devaluation was 
made necessary by the termination of French financial 
aid after the nationalization of French owned farms. 
Tunisia did not devalue with the Franc zone in August 

1969- 

Budget. The current budget usually shows a surplus 
which is devoted to capital expenditure. Direct 
taxation accounts for 20 per cent of total revenue and 
indirect taxes over 50 per cent. Other sources of 
government revenue are profits of state monopolies, 
which represent a substantial part of the total, and 
receipts from state property and forests. Under the 

1969 budget expenditure is estimated at 204 million 
dinars, compared with 185 million dinars in 1968, an 
increase of 10 per cent. Of this total 70 per cent (140 
million dinars) represents ordinary expenditure and 
the remainder is transferred to the investment budget. 
Oil is a growing source of government income; in 1966 
it contributed 6.7 million dinars to government 
revenue and in 1969 it rose to 23 million dinars. In 

1970 the ordinary budget was balanced at 147 million 
dinars. 

Development. Development expenditure by the 
public sector for the first plan in 1962-64 was fixed at 
140 million dinars, out of a total of 270 million. The 
1966 capital budget amounted to 45 million dinars, 
largely financed by foreign aid but also from ordinary 
budget surplus (22 per cent) and deficit financing (n 
per cent). Expenditure was concentrated on agricul- 
ture, infrastructure projects, education, industry and 
tourism. In the past, a major part of public develop- 
ment has been financed by foreign sources, France 
used to be the main contributor but her place had been 
taken by the U.S.A. during the period 1957 to 1963. 
when the French refused aid to Tunisia because it 
supported Algeria against the French. In 1964 France 
again withdrew her aid when the state took over all 
foreign-owned land. Aid is now being sought from 
other friendly-disposed countries to replace the French 
contribution. The United States is contributing ?i8o 
million to Tunisian development. In 1964 alone loans 
were granted by the U.S.S.R. (827.5 million), Italy, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia (819.6 million each), the 
German Federal Republic (87.5 million), IBRD ($5 
million) and others, amounting to 8180 million. The 
French government is making a loan of £2.8 million 
and French banks credits of /4.1 million for the 
phosphoric acid plant. A further French loan is to be 
utilized for industrial expansion in the south. The 
World Bank and the Swedish government are loaning 
820 million for the expansion of water supplies in the 
south. 
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Development expenditure is made within the context 
of the 1962 72 development plans which envisage a 6 
per cent annual nse in gross domestic product It is 
hoped that income per head per year will nse to a 
minimum of 45 dinars The general aims of the plans 
are to modernize the traditional sector to reduce 
chronic underemployment and to improve social 
services The first plan covered the years 1962-64 
when the mam emphasis \\ as on the infrastructure and 
social services Following the creation of a sound basis 
for development attention was paid in the second plan 
(four years 1965-68) to immediately profitable under 
takings and to exports Industrialization and the 
modernization of agriculture were Die principal 
features of the second stage As development under the 
first stage proved to be too heavy a financial burden a 
less ambitious pace of development was envisaged for 
the years up to 1968 In these years investment was 
estimated to grow by 4 3 per cent per year compared 
with an rr 7 per cent rate of annual growth between 
i960 and 1964 It 33 hoped that exports will grow by 6 
per cent annually and imports by only 3 7 per cent as 
a means to lessen the trade deficit which was one of the 
earlier problems Difficulties which still confront the 
planners are the rapid growth in the population and 
the need for $100 million per year m foreign aid 
Bizerta will be the main industrial zone with its port 
oil refinery and steel complex atMenzel Bourguiba and 
other lesser enterprises The government hopes to 
establish a new industrial complex in the south where 
underemployment 13 severe A new port a fertilizer 
plant and a power station are planned The Gabes 
port development is particularly significant This will 
represent Tunisia s most important port complex and 
will in fact comprise three adjacent ports and an 
industrial estate These three ports will be specially 
built to handle general merchandise petroleum and 
other minerals respectively Completion is expected to 
take three years and its cost and that of several 
Secondary projects will be covered by a £10 1 million 
development credit from Italy The location is ideal 
for the export of petroleum and phosphates from the 
southern region and of the agricultural produce of the 
central region The third four year plan (1969-72) 
aims at a 6 per cent annual growth rate compared 
with the 3 5-4 per cent rate achieved during the > ears 
1962-68 Total investment is put at Ji 200 million of 
which J246 million is destined for agricultural pro 
jects The overall emphasis is on reducing unemploy 
ment increasing productivity and improving toe 
balance of payments 

Foreign Trade Tunisia s foreign trade normally 
shows a deficit of up to 50 million dinars Exports 
show a nse in most years but are still heavily de 
pendent on the success of the harvest and world 
market conditions for mineral exports Exports of 
crude oil which began in 1966 are now making a 
substantial contnbution to export earnings Exports 
totalled 87 million dinars in 1969 compared with 
82 8 nulhon dinars in 1968 while imports amounted 
to 134 b million dinars in 1969 compared with 
J14 nulhon dinars m 1968 

Olive oil used to be the principal export in the past 
hut phosphates took the lead m 1963 and in turn were 


replaced by crude oil m 1969 Exports of crude oil 
amounted to 21 2 million dinars m 1969 while phos 
phate exports were valued at 17 4 million dinars Iron 
and lead are other important mineral exports Olive 

011 exports reached a record value of 13 505 million 
dinars in 1965 but in X 969 only amounted to 10 million 
dinars Wine was normally a big export earner in the 
past but in recent years has made an increasingly 
smaller contnbution Other exports include wheat 
citrus and other fruit though after a bad harvest such 
as in 1966 no wheat was exported Crude petroleum 
was exported for the first time m 1966 amounting to 
4 18 million dinars In 1967 petroleum exports rose to 
xo 5 million dinars thus becoming the second largest 
export 

Imports consist mainly of machinery metal goods 
and transport equipment In years of bad harvests in 
Tunisia large quantities of foodstuffs have to be 
imported — in 1967 wheat alone amounted to over 

12 million dinars Textiles represented a sizeable 
import item in the past but have now declined with 
the increase in home production 

As in the case of Morocco and Algeria a large pro- 
portion of Tunisia s trade used to be with France In 
1964 France supplied 44 per cent of Tunisia s imports 
and took 51 per cent of her exports In earlier years 
the percentages were even higher and m 1959 France 
accounted for 66 per cent of total imports However 
following the deterioration of relations with France 
after the nationalization of land owned by foreigners 
trade with France dropped— exports to France fell 
drastically from 357 million francs in 1963 to 171 
million francs in 1965 (31 per cent of total exports) 
while imports from France only dropped from 506 
million francs in 1963 to 467 million francs m 1965 
(39 per cent of total imports) The enormous drop in 
exports to France was caused partly by the closing of 
the French market to Tunisian wine France refused 
in 1964 to renew the 1959 trade convention by which 
France and Tunisia granted each other special 
privileges m prices and customs duties Tunisian hard 
wheat wine citrus fruit and olive oil then had to face 
competition on the French market with no advantage 
However in 1966 the French government announced 
that it would again grant duty free import quotas for 
shellfish citrus fruit other fruit and vegetables 
phosphates and olive oil Relations further unproved 
when agreement was reached on tanff preferences m 
both countries and it was announced m July that the 
proceeds of the sale of a million hectolitres of Tunisian 
wine to Trance would be credited to a fund for the 
compensation of French farmers expropriated by the 
Tunisian government in 1964 France remains 
Tunisia s principal supplier followed by the U S.A 
Italy and West Germany France also continues as 
the biggest customer for Tunisian exports followed 
by West Germany and Italy In 1969 the EEC 
accounted for 55 per cent of Tunisian exports com 
pared with a corresponding 12 per cent by Eastern 
European countries and n per cent by EFTA 

Tourism This has grown rapidly in Tunisia in 
recent years and became the nation s largest foreign 
currency earner in 1968 The 1966 figure of ar8 000 
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tourists was only slightly exceeded in 1967 as the 
Palestine war tended to discourage European visitors 
to Arab countries; nevertheless the number of "tourist 
nights” rose by 25 per cent, lifting earnings from 13 
mil l i on dinars to about 16 million in 1967, In 1968 the 
number of tourists rose to 330,284, and again in 1969 
to 360,000 tourists, earning Tunisia 20 million dinars. 
The 1969 figure was achieved despite a minor typhoid 
outbreak and the serious floods at the end of the 
season. Foreign investment in the tourist industry is 
also growing steadily. 

External Aid. The principal sources of economic aid 
obtained by Tunisia continued to be Western coun- 
tries and international institutions, with over 50 per 
cent of all aid coming from the U.S. — total U.S. aid 
between 1957 and 1967 amounted to $528 million. 
A loan of $15 million from U.S. A.I.D. funds was 
agreed in April 1966 for purchases in the United 
States. In May the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) approved a loan of $5 million for the Tunisian 
Socidtd Nationale d'lnvestissement for financing 
industrial development. Between 1962 and 1967 West 
German loans for agriculture, irrigation projects and 
port expansion amounted to over £20 million. In 
September the International Development Association 
(IDA) approved credit of $13 million for educational 
development, and in December the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) agreed to a Tunisian request for 
a further stand-by credit of 59.6 million. It was 
announced in February 1967 that the World Bank and 
the IDA would jointly provide §18 million to assist the 
financing of a co-operative farming project. The 
IBRD is lending $ro million to the Socidtd Nationale 
d'lnvestissement for new projects in the private sector. 
In November 1968 a further loan of $8.5 million from 
the World Bank was announced for the modernization 
of Tunisia’s ports. In 1967 the Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development extended a loan of 13 million 
dollars to Tunisia for the second stage of the La 
Goulette II power project. Soviet aid has been given 
on a limited scale. Following the improvement in 
relations with France, French aid was stepped up 
after 1967 and in particular loans of 93 million francs 


were promised for the industrial complex at Gab&s 
while total French aid was nearer double this figure ’ 

Possibly because Tunisia did not follow the Arab 
countries in breaking off diplomatic relations with 
West Germany in 1965, relations between the two 
countries have continued to improve since then. A 
number of loans have been received from West 
Germany, the most recent being one of DM 40 million 
granted in 1970. 

After long negotiations, agreement was reached 
between the European Economic Community and 
Tunisia under which Tunisia was granted partial 
association. Full association, which would include aid 
provisions and the free movement of labour, was thus 
postponed. Under the partial association agreement, 
to run for 5 years, the EEC countries will remove ali 
custom duties and quotas on virtually all industrial 
exports from Tunisia (at present some 55 per cent of 
Tunisian exports to the EEC). However, there re- 
mains a quote of 100,000 tons of petroleum products 
exported to the EEC without tariff. Custom duties on 
olive oil and fish are reduced and preference given to 
hard wheat and various processed agricultural pro- 
ducts. Limited preference will bo given to citrus fruit. 
In return Tunisia will give tariff reductions, equivalent 
to 70 per cent of the preference, previously given to 
French goods, on 40 per cent of its imports from the 
EEC. In 1967 Tunisia exported 52 per cent of its total 
exports to EEC countries, while 48 per cent of imports 
came from the EEC. In the meantime progress towards 
economic co-operation between the Maghreb countries 
is slow, though a permanent Maghreb Consultative 
Committee and an Industrial Studies Centre have been 
established. One of the aims is to co-ordinate the four 
countries’ development plans. Co-operation with 
Libya in the petrochemical industry is expected, 
following a 1968 agreement under which Tunisia will 
concentrate on production of superphosphates and 
phosphoric acid while Libya will devote its efforts to 
the production of ammonia and its derivatives; joint 
production of sulphuric acid is envisaged. 

J.I.E.M. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AHD POPULATION 


Area 

Population 

(1966 census) 


Total 

Tunis (capital) 

164 150 

4 533 35i 

789 7S7 



1967 

j 1968 

1969 

Births 

187 329 

188 317 

194 822 

Deaths 



55 298 

Marriages 

a8 193 

33 101 1 

33 764 


Chrtl Towns: Sfa* 100,000, Sousse 70 ooo, Bizcfta 70,000, Kairouan 40,000, Menxel Bourguiba 30,000. 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


( 000 metnc tons) 


Crop 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Soft Wheat 




80 

Hard Wheat 


290 

3lo 

220 

Barley 

80 


*30 

80 

Esparto Grass 


66 

loS 


Citrus Fruits 

82 

100 

66 


Dates 


42 



Sugar Beet 

5° 

39 

27 

26 


LIVESTOCK F 
(1965— ’ooo) 


Cattle | 

Pigs 1 

Sheep j 

Horses ! 

Mules | 

Goats 1 

Caxsls 

592 j 

5 

3 767 | 

86 | 

s, | 

j 527 | 

190 


Fishing: Total catch including Shellfish (1966) 24 964 tons (1967) 33 120 tons (1968) 27 972 tons (1969) 29 668 tons 



TUNISIA— (Statistical Survey) 


MINING 



1965 

x 966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Iron Ore 

Lead Ore . 

Calcium Phosphate 
Zinc . 

f'ooo metric tons) 

( »» •> ) 

( ## »* »» ) 

. (metric tons) 

1,117 

25 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1 

1-724 

25 

3,216 

5.137 

1,003 

28 

2,810 

5.635 

1,016 

24 

3.36 i 

7- i 65 

945 

38 

2,599 

16,692 


Petroleum: Production from the El Borma field totalled 631,000 tons in 1966, 2,234,000 
tons in 1967, and approximately 3,300,000 tons in 1968 and 1969. 


INDUSTRY 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Superphosphates . 

. (’000 metric tons) 

271 

323 

376 

333 

Cement 

( ) 

455 

444 

491 

582 

Lead . 

( ) 

14 

13-2 

14 

24 

Electric Power . 

. . (million kWh.) 

444 

488 

546 

624 

Natural Gas 

. (’000 cubic metres) 

n.a. 

9,220 

9,443 

9,298 

Town Gas . 

• ( n ft i> ) 

18.2 

19.7 

19.5 

19.9 

Beer . 

. (’000 hectolitres) 

207 

228 

237 

169 

Cigarettes . 

. . . (millions) 

2,734 

2,9S6 

2,975 

3.258 

Wine . 

. . . (’000 hi.) 

1,265 

825 

912 

843 

Olive Oil . 

. (’000 metric tons) 

52 

19 

51 

55 


Also Sugar Refining, Flour Milling, Fish Canning and many small industries. 


FINANCE 

1 Dinar=i,ooo millimes 
1.26 Dinars=^i sterling; 0.52 Dinars=U.S. f 1. 
100 Dinars =;£79.36 sterling=U.S. 5190.48. 


BUDGET 

Budget Estimates — 1967 : Balanced at 108 million dinars. 

1968 : Balanced at 124 million dinars. 
1969 : Balanced at 132 million dinars, 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 1962-72 

Aim at a 6 per cent annual rise in productivity. 

First Plan 1962-64 

Proposed expenditure in the Public Sector, 140 million 
dinars, in the Private Sector: 130 million dinars. 

Second Plan 1965-68 

Aims at 6.5 per cent annual rise in productivity. 
National savings will supply 280 million dinars of the 
planned investments. 150 million dinars will bo invested 
in industrialisation. 

Third Plan 1969-72 

Proposed investment: $1,200 million, of which $246 
is allocated to agriculture. 
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TUNISIA— (Statistical Survey) 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
(million dinars at 1966 paces) 




1968 

1969* 

Agriculture 


76 7 

80 3 

Food and Agricultural Industries 

is, 6 

*7 6 

28 9 

Petroleum 

15 1 

zo 4 

24 3 

Mining 

8 9 

12 4 


Public Utilities 


9 4 

n a 

Other Industry 

38 0 

39 2 

54 5 

Budding and Public Works 

40 5 

3 6 2 

40 4 

Transport and Telecommunications 

41 5 

42 8 

4* 7 

Rent 


20 0 

10 0 

Commerce 

61 5 

64 0 

67 1 

Tourism 



12 5 

Other Services including Government 

103 9 

no 5 

117 9 

Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 



496 4 

Indirect Taxes 



66 9 

Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices 

5°9 7 

548 3 

583 3 

Imports o£ Goods and Services less Export? 


32 * 

50 0 

Total Resources 

566 8 

580 4 

633 3 

Private Consumption 


359 9 

366 0 

Government Consumption 


105 8 


Gross Fixed Capital Formation 

>=3 » 

112 2 

132 7 


* Provisional 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(million US}) 



EXTERNAL TRACE 

( 000 dinars) 



1 *965 

1966 j 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Imports 

Exports 

129 000 1 
62 900 1 

131 224 
73690 1 

137087 1 

78 360 | 

114 504 

82 831 

139 766 

86 960 
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TUNISIA— (Statistical Survey) 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(’ooo dinars) 


Imports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Private Cars . . . 

Other Motor Vehicles, inch 

867 

1.345 

i ,433 

Tractors ... * 

1.759 

2,954 

2,947 

Petroleum Products 

3,070 

1,123 

1,165 

Wheat . 

12.335 

6,682 

13,704 

Sugar .... - 

3.144 

2,879 

3,520 

Dairy Products 

2,144 

2,524 

3 A 77 

Vegetable Oils, excl. Olive Oil . 

6,345 

3,275 

4,718 

Paper ..... 

2,760 

2,753 

3.441 

Tea ..... 

2,997 

1,446 

1,788 

Timber and Products 

4,100 

2,427 

2,550 

Textiles, Thread, etc. 

9,633 

6,856 

13,601 

Clothing .... 

3,<>52 

3 - 3?>7 

Xl.'h. 


Exports 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Olive Oil 



7,958 

11,866 

9,964 

Wine 



5,294 

3,575 

3,475 

Calcium Phosphates 



12,468 

12,225 

9,233 

Superphosphates 



11.094 

10,025 

8,161 

Wheat . 



39 

— 

39 

Iron Ore 



2,411 

2.037 

1.745 

Lead and Products . 



L 4 I 3 

1,604 

2,226 

Alfalfa . 



519 

371 

300 

Preserved Vegetables 



1,4x9 

1,206 

820 

Sponges 



397 

369 

399 

Citrus Fruit . 



3.304 

1.633 

3.629 

Almonds 



1,087 

1,664 

656 

Dates . 



594 

600 

990 

Paper Pulp . 



1,830 

1.695 

1,856 

Crude Petroleum 



10,506 

14,112 

21,158 

Refined Petroleum . 



1,065 

2,200 

1,165 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
('ooo dinars) 


Imports 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Algeria ..... 

915 

461 

261 

756 

France .... 

45 A 49 

43,518 

38,033 

46,196 

German Federal Republic 

7,740 

10,493 

9,979 

10,512 

Italy .... 

10,698 

8,507 

11,144 

12,489 

Netherlands .... 

3,245 

2,642 

1,736 

2,522 

United Kingdom 

3,868 

2,360 

4,098 

4.105 

U.S.S.K. .... 

5,108 

4,422 

i, 95 i 

2,577 

U.S.A 

21,524 

34,783 

23,352 

28,208 

Yugoslavia .... 

2,761 

2,479 

2,417 

2,538 

India ..... 

2,360 

2,765 

1,258 

1,558 

Czechoslovakia 

1.597 

1,285 

910 

1,389 

Poland ..... 

1,377 

2,406 

3.022 

2,698 

Brazil ..... 

2,390 

2,639 

2,434 

952 














TUNISIA— (Statistical Survey) 


Principal Countries — eontmuid] 


Algeria 

France 

German Federal Republic 
Italy 

Sweden . 

United Kingdom 
USSR. 

USA . 

People's Republic of China 

Yugoslavia 

India 

Libya 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 










TUNISIA— (Statistical Survey) 


TOURISM 

PRINCIPAL NATIONALITIES OF VISITORS 
(’ooo) 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Federal Germany 


38.9 

45-2 

71.7 

66.5 

France .... 


52-9 

54-9 

66.6 

93-5 

United Kingdom 


21.4 

26.0 

48.2 

60.8 

Italy .... 


23-5 

26.6 

34-9 

50-3 

Libya .... 


14.7 

22.3 

3 1 -7 

31.0 

Sweden .... 


4.9 

8-5 

22.6 

23-9 

Switzerland 


19.9 

18.8 

22.6 

27.1 

Algeria .... 


28.4 

12. 1 

14.4 

7-5 

U.S.A 


9.2 

9-5 

11. 8 

16.9 

Morocco .... 


5-3 

5-8 

9-7 

II . 6 

Total (incl. others) 

• 

249.4 

263.4 

384-3 

455-3 


Tourists: Total number in 1970 was 410,800. 

Tourist Accommodation : 6,800 beds in officially classified hotels (total capacity 
in 1969: 31,681 beds including hostels and holiday villages). 

Tourist Spending: (1966) 13m. dinars, (1967) 16m. dinars, (1968) 22m. dinars. 


EDUCATION 


Type 

Number 

of 

Institutions 

Number of Pupils 

Number of Teachers 

1968-69 

1969-70 

196S-69 

1969-70 

Primary .... 

. 

. 

2,131 

859-927 

912,646 

16,194 


18,000 

Secondary 



88 

135-947 

163,353 

3,818 

1 

6,931 

Secondary Technical 



80 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2,141 

j 

Teacher Training 



5 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1 


University of Tunis . 



I 

7,668 

9 - 4!3 

304 

j 

j- 539 

Students Abroad 




2,816 

n.a. 



■ — 


The ratio of boys to girls is approx. 2 : 1 in primary schools, 3 : 1 in secondary schools and 4 : 1 at the University. 
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TUNISIA— (The Constitution, The Government, Diplomatic representation) 

THE CONSTITUTION 


Tunisia which had been a French Protectorate since 
1881 was given lull internal autonomy in September 1955 
and finally recognized as a (ally independent sovereign 
State by the Protocol of Paris ot March 20th, 1956 by 
which France abrogated the former treaties and conven 
tions 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The Constitution was proclaimed by the Constituent 
Assembly on J une 1st 1959 Tunisia is a free independent 
and sovereign republic Legislative power is exercised by 
tbe National Assembly which is elected {at the same time 
u the President) every five years by direct universal 
suffrage Every citizen who has bad Tunisian nationality 
for at least five years and who has attained twenty years 
of age ha3 the vote The National Assembly shall hold two 
sessions every year each session lasting not more than 
three months Additional meetings may be held at the 
demand of the President or of a majority of the deputies 

Note A Republican Council, consisting of leading memb 
established in March 1966 to advise the President and to c 
Presidency 


HEAD OF STATE 

The President of the Republic is both Head of State and 
Head of the Executive He must be not less than forty 
yearn of age and is not permitted to serve more than three 
terms consecutively The President of the Republic 13 also 
the Commander in Chief of the army and makes both 
civil and military appointments 

COUNCIL OF STATE 

Comprises two judicial bodies (1) an administrative 
body dealing with legal disputes between individuals and 
State Dr public bodies, (2) an audit office to venfy the 
accounts of the State and submit reports 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

Deals with economic and social planning and studies 
projects submitted by the National Assembly Members 
are grouped in seven categories representing various 
sections of the community 

of the Government and of the Destour Socialist Party, was 
ignate an interim President in the event of a vacancy m the 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President 0 ! the Republic: Habib Bourguiba {reelected for a third five-year term on November and 1969) 

THE CABINET 

(August 1971) 

MmUter of Health: Dkiss Gutca 
Minister lor Planning: Man sour Moalla 
Minister ot Youth and Sport: Tahar Belkhoja 
Secretary-General ot the Government: Bakkar Touzani 
Secretary ot State tor Social Attain: Sadok Ben Je«aa 
Secretary ot state tor the Economy: Marks Zaydi 
Secretary ot State tor Education: Faraj J abbas 
8eerelary ot State for Posts, Telegraphs and Telecommunica- 
tions: Habib bin Shaikh 


Prime Minister: Hadi Nouira 
Minister ot the Economy: Tjjani Shalli 
Minister of Foreign Attain. Mohammed Masmoud* 
Minister ot Justice* Mohammed Fitouri 
Minister ot the Interior: Ahmed Mestiri 
Minister ot Defence* Hassib Ben Ammar 
Minister ot Finance: Abderrazak Rassaa 
Minister ot Agriculture* Abdallah Farhat 
Minister ot Education. Chedly Ayari 
fKfnfsfer of Cultural Affairs and Information* Habib 
Boulares 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATIVES < 
(A) Ambassador, (CA) Charge d Affaires, 
Algeria* Habib Chatti Algiers (A) 

Austria (see Switzerland) 

^ to* EEC)* 1 IB Abo Ziri Brussels (A) (aUo Perm Rep 
Bulgaria* (see Yugoslavia) 

Cameroon; Mohammed Ridha Bach Baou ab 
Cenada: Abdelaziz Hamzaouj Ottawa (A) 

Chad: (see Congo (Kinshasa) ) 

Congo, Democratic Republic: Abdelhamid Ammar I 'm 
shasa (A) (also accred to Chad) 


)F TUNISIA ABROAD 
(Perm Rep ) Permanent Representative 
Czechoslovakia Abdul JalilM hiri Prague (A) 
Denmark: (see Sweden) 

Dahomey, (see Ivory Coast) 

Ethiopia* Tawtiq Smida, Addis Ababa (A) 

France: Baji Qaid Sibs: Pans (A) 

German Federal Republic* Mahmoud Mestiri Bad 
Godesberg (A) 

Greece* Ahmed Nourredine Athene (A) 

Guinea- (see Senegal) 

Hungary: (see Yugoslavia) 
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TUNISIA — (Diplomatic Representation) 


Iran: ( see Turkey). 

Italy: Hassib Ben Ammar, Rome (A). 

Ivory Coast: (vacant), Abidjan (A) (also accred. to Daho- 
mey, Niger and Togo). 

Jordan: Chedli Zoukar, Amman (CA). 

Kuwait: Mahmoud Charcour, Kuwait (A). 

Lebanon: Slaheddin Abdalla, Beirut (A). 

Libya: Amor Fezzani, Tripoli (A). 

Mauritania: ( see Senegal). 

Mexico: ( see U.S.A.). 

Morocco: Tayib Slim, Rabat (A). 

Netherlands: Brahim Turki, The Hague (A). 

Niger: ( see Ivory Coast). 

Norway: (see Sweden). 

Poland: ( see U.S.S.R.). 

Romania: (see Yugoslavia). 

Saudi Arabia: Moussa Rouissi, Jeddah (A). 

Senegal: Ali Hedda, Dakar (A) (also accred. to Guinea, 
Cameroon, Mali, Mauritania, Liberia, Sierra Leone and 
Gambia). 


Spain: Mongi Kooli, Madrid (A). 

Sweden: Mahmoud Maamouri, Stockholm (A) (also accred. 
to Denmark, Finland and Norway). 

Switzerland: Abdul Malik Bergawi, Berne (A) (also 
accred. to Austria). 

Syria: (to be announced); 

Togo: (see Ivory Coast). 

Turkey: Slim Benghazi, Ankara (A) (also accred. to Iran). 

United Arab Republic: Muhammad bin Fadhl, Cairo (A). 

United Kingdom: IsmaIl KiiLlil, London (A). 

U.S.A.: Slaheddine El Goulli, Washington (A) (also 
accred. to Mexico). 

U.S.S.R.: Muhammad Essafi, Moscow (A) (also accred. to 
Poland). 

Yugoslavia: Abdul Majid Shakir, Belgrade (A) (also 
accred. to Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania). 


United Nations: Rachid Driss, New York (Perm. Rep.) 
(also accred. to Canada). 


EMBASSIES ACCREDITED TO TUNISIA 
(Tunis unless otherwise indicated) 


Algeria: 18 rue Parmentier; Ambassador: Tijani Haddam. 
Argentina: Rabat, Morocco. 

Austria: 17 ave. de France. 

Belgium: 47 rue du ier Juin; Ambassador: Felix Stan- 
daert. 

Brazil: ave. de Lesseps, Belvddfere; Ambassador: Adolpho 
Justo Bezerra de Menezes. 

Bulgaria: 137 ave. de la Liberte; Ambassador: Dibmo 
Karbinov. 

Cameroon: 3 ave. de Lesseps, Belvdddre. 

Canada: Notre Dame de Tunis, Citd al Mahdi; Ambassador: 

M. Fortier. 

Chile: 10 blvd. Beausite. 

Congo, Democratic Republic: 5 rue du Niger; Chargd 
d’ Affaires: M. Bavassa. 

Czechoslovakia: 98 rue Courbet; Ambassador: Jean Ledl. 

Finland: 23 rue Baudelaire, El Omrane; Ambassador: 
Olavi Saiku. 

France: pi. de 1’Independance; Ambassador: Georges 
Gaucher. 

German Federal Republic: 18 rue Felicien Challaye; 

Ambassador: Gerhard Moltmann. 

Ghana: 103 ave de la Liberty. 

Greece: 78 ave. Mohamed Y. 

Guinea: Algiers, Algeria. 

Hungary: Algiers, Algeria. 

India: 13 rue Dr. Burnet. 

Indonesia: 27 rue Broca. 

Iran: rue Dr. Burnet, Belvdddre; Ambassador: Morteza 
Ghadimi. 

Iraq: 125 ave. de la Liberty. 

Italy: 102 ave. de la Libertd; Ambassador: Luciano 
Favretti. 


Ivory Coast: 1 pi. Pasteur; Ambassador: Louis Kouassi 
Kouadio. 

Japan: 16 rue Jugurtha. 

Jordan: 24 ave. de France; Ambassador: Medhet Jomaa. 

Kuwait: rue Jacques Cartier, Belvedere; Ambassador: 
Saoud Abdul Hamidhi. 

Lebanon: 18 ave. Charles Nicolle; Ambassador: Albert 
Nassif. 

Libya: 74 ave. Mohamed V; Ambassador: Salem Ben 
Lamin. 

Mali: Paris. 

Mauritania: 85 rue Courbet; Ambassador: El Hadj Oumax. 
Mexico: Rome, Italy. 

Morocco: 39 rue du ier Juin; Ambassador: Thami 
Ouazzani. 

Netherlands: 2 rue d’Artois 
Norway: Rabat, Morocco. 

Pakistan: 80 ave. de Lesseps; Ambassador : Erfan Ahmed. 
Peru: Ambassador: Adhemar Montagne. 

Poland: 78 ave. de Lesseps. 

Romania: (address not available); Ambassador: Petre 
Balaceanu. 

Saudi Arabia: 16 rue de l’Autriche; Ambassador: Abdel- 
rahman El Bassam. 

Senegal: 122 ave. de la Liberte; Ambassador: Assane 
Diouf. 

Spain: 14 ave. des Etats-Unis d’Am^rique; Ambassador: 
Alfonso de la Serna. 

Sudan: Cairo, U.A.R. 

Sweden: 17 ave. de France; Ambassador: Lars Hedstkom. 
Switzerland: 17 ave. de France. 
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TUNISIA — (Diplomatic Representation - , 
Syria (to be announced) 

Turkey 47 ave Mohamed V Ambassador Aonan Bulak 
USSR 31 rue du. xer Juin Ambassador S Afanassikv 
U riled Arab Republic 1 rue Dr Calmette Ambassador 
Mahmoud Touhami 


National Assembly Political Parties etc) 

United Kingdom 5 pi de la Victoire Ambassador ARK 
Mackenzie 

USA z S6ave de Paris Ambassador J Calhoun 
Viet Nam Republic 26 rue du Dr Burnet Belv&lfcre 
Yugoslavia 4 rue Magenta 


Turns a also has dptomatc Teutons with Afghanistan Chad Denmark Korea Kenya Monaco Ngena Panama 
Somala Syria Uganda Upper Volta and \ enezuela 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

President Sadok Mokaddem 

First Vice President Ferdjani Belhadj Ammar 


Election November 1969 
Ml 101 tests uca by the. DetAous S>oc\aXu,t Pasty 
There -were no opposition candidates but some seats were 
contested by more than one member of the governing 
party 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

tmiour Socialist Party 10 rne de Home Tunis t 1934 by 
Habib Bonrgniba as a splinter party from the old 
Destour { Constitution •) Party moderate left wing 
repubbcan party which achieved Tunisian inde- 
pendence Pres Habib Boukguiba D r Mohammed 
Ben Amara. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

Cour de Cassation Turns has three cm! and one criminal 
sections 

There are three Courts of Appeal at Tunis Sousse and 
Sfax and thirteen courts o! First Instance each having 
three chambers except the Court of First Instance of Tunis 
which has e ght chambers. 

Cantonal Justices have been set up in 48 areas 


RELIGION 

The Constitution of 1956 recognises Islam as the State 
rel gion with the introduction of certain reforms such as 
the abolition of polygamy Minority rel gions are Jews 
(zo 000) Roman Catholics (20 000) Greek Orthodox and 
» number of French and English Protestants 


Tunis 

Grand Mufti of Tunisia Sheikh Mohammed Hedi Bel- 
CADHI 

Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tunis Mgr Michel 
Callens 


THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

Tunis 

L’ Action 10 rue de Rome organ of the Destour Socialist 
Party French Chief Editor Moncef Jaafar cue 
15 000 

(Acfcow) to rue. de. Rome t T934 ucfcaa at 
Destour Sociahst Party Arabic Chief Editor Slahed- 
dinb Ben Hamida cire 20 000 
Dar Assabah Socidtd Tumsienne de Presse 37 rue de 
Marseille l 1951 cue 30000 
Journal Official Tunltlen 42 me du 18 Janvier 1952 the 
official gazette f i860 French and Arab editions 
pubbsbed twice weekly by the Impnmer e Officielle 
(The State Press) 

La Presso de Tumsi* 6 rue All Bach Hamba f 194 6 
French D r Abdelhakim Belkhjria Chief Editor 
Noureddine Tabka cue 30000 

PERIODICALS 

Tunis 

aeh Chaab Trade union pub! cation Arabic fortnightly 
aeh Chabab 10 me de Rome publ of the Union of 
Tunis an youth Arabic language monthly 
Bulletin Annuel Service des statistiques du Secretariat 
d Etat an plan et aux finances Tunis 
Bulletin da la Chambre da Commerce da Turns 1 avenue 
Hab b Thameur Palais Consnlaue monthly 
Bulletin Bimestriel Conjuncfure and Bulletin Trlmestriel 
Banque centrale de Tunis e 7 place de la Monnaie 
Turns economic and financial surveys 
fl Corners dl Tumsi 4medeRussie Italian weekly 
Etudiant Tumsltn B P 286 13 me Essadikia f 1953 
French 

al F»kr [Thought) B P 556 13 me Dar Djeld f 1955 
cultural review Arab c monthly Du Mohamed 
Mozah Chief Editor Bechir Ben Slama 
Ibla 12 me Djemaa el Haoua f 1937 social and cultural 
review on Maghreb and Muslim Arab afiaus French 
and Arabic twice yearly Du A Demeerseman 
*1 Idhaa Wa Talvara (Radio and Television ) 71 ave de la 
Libertd broadcasting magazine Arabic language 
fortnightly Editor Abdblmajid Ennaifar cue 
15000 

at Jafeh National Defence publication Arabic language 
at Maria [The Woman) 56 boulevard Farhat Hached 
f 1961 issued by the National Union of Tunisian 
Women Arabic political economic and social affairs 
monthly cue. to 000 

Le Sport 9 ave de la Libertd French language weekly 
crc 20000 



TUNISIA— (The Press, Publishers, Radio and Television, Finance) 


Tunisie Actuality : Centre de Documentation Nationale, 
2 rue d’ Alger, Tunis; f. 1966; quarterly; French; official 
journal. 

La Tunisio Economique: 32 rue Charles-de-Gaulle; French; 
monthly; published by the Union Tunisienne de 
lTndustrie, du Commerce et de l’Artisanat; circ. 2,000. 

Sfax 

Bulletin Economique de la Ghambrc de Commorce du Sud: 

15 rue Habib Thameur; f. 1949; monthly. 

Sousse 

Bulletin do la Chambro do Commerce du Centre: bi-monthly 
in French and Arabic. 

NEWS AGENCY 

Tunis Afriquo Presse (TAP): Tunis; Dir. Hamed Zgwal; 
operates a news exchange service with the Libyan Press 
Agency. 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France Presse: 45 ave. Habib Bourguiba, Tunis; 
Chief Jean Boulet. 

ANSA: Hotel Tunisia Palace, ave. de Carthage, Tunis; 
Chief Muhammad Tayach. 

Novosti: APN office, 108 ave. de la Libertd, Tunis; Chief 
O. Bogushevich. 

DPA, Reuters and Tass also have bureaux in Tunis. 


PUBLISHERS 

Abcla et Cie.: 15 ave. de France, Tunis. 

Dar Assabah ( Socittd Tunisienne de Presse, d'Editioii ct 
d’ Impression): 37 rue de Marseille, Tunis; f. 1951; 48 
mems.; publishes daily papers which circulate through- 
out Tunisia, North Africa and France. 

Hedi Abdelghani: ave. de France, Tunis. 

Service des statistiques du Secretariat d’Etat au plan ct & 
I’dconomie nationale: Tunis; publishes a variety of 
annuals, periodicals and papers concerned with the 
economic policy and development of Tunisia. 

Socidtd Anonyme de Papeteric et Imprimcrie: 12 rue de 

Yesoul, Tunis. 

Socidtd Nationale d’Edition ct de Diffusion: 10 rue do 

Russie, Tunis. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

RADIO 

Radiodiffusion Television Tunisienne: 71 ave. de la Liberty 
Tunis; government station; broadcasts in French, 
Arabic, English, German and Italian; Dir.-Gen. 
Muhammad Bin Ismail. 

Number of radio receivers (1969): 374,000. 

TELEVISION 

Television was introduced in northern and central 
Tunisia in January 1966, and by early 1969 transmission 
reached all the country except the extreme south. A relay 
station to link up with European transmissions was built 
at Ain Drahman in 19G7. 

Number of television receivers (1969) : 50,267. 


FINANCE 

(cap. = capital, p.u.=paid up, dep. = deposits, m.=mi]]i 0 n) 
BANKING 
Central Bank 

Banque Centrale do Tunisie: 7 Place de la Monnaie, Tunis; 
f. 1958; cap. 1.2m. dinars, dep. 54.8m. dinars; Gov! 
Ali Zouaoui; Dir. Mohammed Bousbia. 


Banque de Tunisie: 3 avenue de France, Tunis; f. 1884; 
cap. im. dinars, dep. 23.4m. dinars (Dec. 1970); Hon! 
Pres. Ch. Dangelzer; Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Boubaker 
Mabrouk. 

Banque Franco-Tunisienne: 13 rue d’Alger, Tunis. 

Bank Nationale de Tunisie: 19 ave. de Paris, Tunis; f. 
1959; cap. p.u. 1. 6m. dinars, dep. (1969) 23,997m. 
dinars; Pres. Dir.-Gen. Mohamed Ghenima; Asst. 
Dir.-Gen. Tahar Farah; 24 brs.; publ. Report (annual). 

Banque du Pouple: Tunis; f. 1965 by the Union Gdndrale 
Tunisienne de Travail; cap. 270,000 dinars. 

Caisse d’Epargne National: Place Pasteur, Tunis. 

Compfo Chfcqucs Postaux: rue Es-Sadikia, Tunis. 

Socidtd Nationale d’lnvestissoment: 68 ave. Habib Bour- 
guiba, Tunis; f. 1959; development bank, now the 
main source of long term and equity finance for 
industrial and tourist enterprises; received $iom. loan 
from World Bank in 1967; cap. 14m. dinars. 

Socidtd Tunisienne de Banque: 1 avenue Habib Thameur, 
Tunis; f. 1958; cap. p.u. 3m. dinars (Jan. 1969); Chair. 
Abdelaziz Mathari. 

Union Bancaire pour le Commerce ct I’lndustrie: 7-9 rue 

Es-Sadikia, Tunis; f. 1961; cap. p.u. 1.65m. dinars, 
dep. 14.7m. dinars; incorporates Banque d’Escompte 
et de Crddit lTndustrie en Tunisie; Pres, and Dir.- 
Gen. Mohamed Badra; publ. Report (annual). 

Union Internationale de Banque: 65 ave. Habib Bourguiba, 
Tunis; f. 1967 as a merging of Tunisian interests by the 
Socidtd Franco Tunisienne de Banque et de Credit 
Lyonnais and other foreign banks. 

Foreign Banks 

Arab Bank Ltd., Tunis Branch: Amman, Jordan; 21 rue 
Al-Djazira, Tunis. 

British Bank of the Middle East: London; 70 avenue Habib 
Bourguiba, Tunis. 

Crddit Foncior et Commercial de Tunisie: 13 ave. de France, 
Tunis. 

6ocidtd Marseillaise de Crddit: Marseilles; 12 avenue de 
France, Tunis. 

A national Stock Exchange was opened during 1967. 

INSURANCE 

Astrde, Compagnie Franco-Tunisienne d’Assurances Tous 
Risques ct de Rdassurances, S.A.: 43-45 ave. Habib 
Bourguiba, Tunis; f. 1950; Pres. Mohammed Badra; 
Dir.-Gen. Mohammed Hachich. 

Caisse Tunisienne d’Assurances Mutuclles Agricoies: 6 
ave. Habib Thameur, Tunis; f. 1912; Pres. Moktar 
Bellagha, Dir. Slaheddine Ferchiou. 

Lloyd Tunisicn: 7 ave. de Carthage, Tunis; f. 19451 P re3, 
A. Mehiri; fire, accident, liability, marine, life. 
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TUNISIA — (Finance Trade and Industry Transport Tourism) 

TRANSPORT 


tetliti Tunmenne d Assurances et de Reassurances 

ave. de Pans Tunis I 1958 Pres JDa Gen Abdel 
bafid Zaanoun all kinds of insurance 


Foreign Companies 

About thirty of the major French and Bntish insurance 
companies are represented in Tunisia 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Toms 

Chimbre de Commerce da Tunis Palais Consulate 1 ave 
Habib Thameur Tunis f 1925 25 mem; Pres 
Mahmoud Zerzeri publ Bulletin (monthly) 

Sousse 

Chimbre de Commerce du Centre rue Chadly Kharoadar 
Sousse Pres HiDi Bodslama Sec Gen Mohamed 
Ben Cherifa publ Bulletin Economique (bi monthly 
in French and Arabic) 

Sfax 

Chimbre de Commerce du Sud 15 me Habib Thameur 
f 1895 8 mems pnhl Bulletin Economique 

Bizerta 

Chimbre de Commerce du Nord 12 rue Ibn Khaldoun 
B zerte f 1903 8 mems Pres Mohamed Terras 
Sec Gen Mme Rachida Sfaxi publ B 1 Helm Econo 
• mque 

ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 
Union Tunhienne de l Industrie, du Commerce et de 
I Artuanst (UTICA) 32 rue Charles de-Gaulle 
Toms f 1946 by Ferdjani ben Had; Ammar mems 
about 50 000 in 13 regional un ons and federations 
(Industry Commerce Handicrafts) Pres Ferdjani 
Ben Hadj Ammar Gen Sec Azzedine Ben Achour 
pubis La Tunmt Economique (monthly) Economic 
Yearbook (annual) 

TRADE UNIONS 

Un on Gintrale Tunmenne du Travail (UGTT) 29 

place M Hamed Ah Tunis f 1946 by Farhat Hacked 
affiliated to ICFTU mems 150 000 in 23 affiliated 
unions Sec Gen Habib Achour 
Union Ginirale des Etudiants de Tunisia (UG ET) 11 
rue d Espagne Tunis I 1953 600 mems Sec Gen 
Mohamed Ben Ahmed publ L Eludianl Tunisien 
Union Nationale des Femmes de Tunisia (UNFT) blvd 
Farhat Hached f 1956 37 000 mems Pres Mm? 
Radhia Haddad Sec Gen Mme Mongia Mabrouk 

CO OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 
In June 1966 there were 216 production co-operatives 
with 13998 worker members Service co-operatives 
totalled 261 groups with a membership of 86 641 The 
cooperative movement was rapidly expanded in the 
1965-68 period bnt it has encountered various problems 
including much political unpopularity Thus evpans on 
has been slowed down during a period of consobdat on 

TRADE FAIR 

International fair fn Turns Mohammed V St Tunis 
May 2 1st June 6th 197 


RAILWAYS 

Sociitt Nationale des Transports Tunis controls the 
electrified line from Tunis to La Marsa (39 km) 
operates over 100 local and long distance domestic bus 
routes 

Souiti Nationale des Chemins de Fer Tunisiens 67 blvd 
Farhat Hached Tunis f 1957 State organization 
controlling 1 998 km of railways acquired Chemin de 
Fer Ga/sa (a line specializing in the transport of phos 
phate) m Jan 1967 Pres Abdelhakim Slam a pubis 
monthly and annual reports 

In 1968 the total length of railways was 2 298 km 

ROADS 

In 1965 there were 15 565 km of roads A 535 km 
motorway Unking Tunisia and Libya is to be built 

SHIPPING 

Tunisia has 4 major ports Tums-La Goulette Bizerta 
Sousse and Sfax There is a special petroleum port at La 
Skiurra. A complex of three amalgamated ports with 
separate facilities for general merchandise minerals and oil 
w to be built by an Italian firm at Gabfes it is due to be 
completed in 1972 

La Compagme Tunhienne de Navigation P O Box 40 3 

avenue Dag Hammarskjoeld Tunis brs at Bizerta 
La Skhirra Sfax and Sousse 

Plans for a new Maghreb Navigation Company a joint 
venture by the four countries were announced in 1969 
Tunisia will undertake its management 

CIVIL AVIATION 

A new international airport for Tunis was opened at 
Skanes Monastir in Apnl 1968 and can now provide 
facilities for large jet aircraft Another airport at Djerba is 
under construction and work on a third Tunis Carthage 
began m September i960 with the help of a loan from the 
USA 

Turn* Air [SoalU Tunisie na de l Air) 48 ave Habib 
Bourgmba Tunis services to Algiers Amsterdam 
Marseilles Nice Pans Rome Geneva Tnpob 
Casablanca Djerba Zfinch Brussels and Frankfurt 
Dir Gen /Pres Mohamed Kraiem 
Soeiiti Tunmenne de Reparations Atronautiques et de 
Constructions Aerodrome de Tunis Carthage Tunis 
f 1952 internal charter flights for oil compan es 

Foreign Airlines 

Aeroflot AirAlg£ne Air France Alitalia British United 
Interflug K L.M Lufthansa Royal Air Maroc Sabena 
Swissair Tabso (Bulgaria) TWA U A A and U T A 
also serve Turns 


TOURISM 

Office National du Tourism* et du Thermalisme ave 

Mohammed V Tunis Dir Gen Ridha Azzasi pub) 
Tuning Flash 

Direction do Unformation 2 rue d Alger Tunis Dir 

Hamed Zghal 

Tunisian Hotel and Tourism Association 2 as e de France 
Turns Dir Mongi Lockil publ Voyages 2 000 
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TUNISIA— (Tourism, Atomic Energy, Education, etc.) 


CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Ministry of Cultural Affairs: Tunis; departments organize 
all national cultural events; Sec. of State Chedli Klibi. 

International Cultural Centre of Tunis: Hammamet; f. 1962; 
has built an amphitheatre at Hammamet and maintains 
a summer drama school for actors and students; Dir. 
Naceur Chlioui. 

PRINCIPAL THEATRES 

Theatre Municipal de Tunis: Tunis; has performed twice at 
. the Thi&tre des Nations festival, Paris; subsidized by 
the state. 

Hammamet Theatre: Hammamet; open air theatre built 
1963; organized by International Cultural Centre of 
Tunis. 

CULTURAL FESTIVALS 

Carthage Festival: Ministry of Cultural Affairs, Tunis; 
international festival of arts; held every year at the 
site of the ancient city and in Tunis; next Festival 
Sept. 27th-Oct. 4th, 1970. 

Maghreb Theatre Festival: Monastir; f. 1964; open to 
theatrical groups from Algeria, Libya, Morocco and 
Tunisia. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Commissariat h I'Enorgio Atomiquo: Secretariat d’Etat au 
Plan et a 1 'Economie Nationale, Tunis; Commissaire- 
Gdndral; B£chir Torki. 

Institut de Physique Nucldairc: 1 ave. de France, Tunis; 
dept, of the University of Tunis; Dir. Prof. Bechir 
Torki. 


EDUCATION 

Tunisia is relatively well equipped from an educational 
point of view. Approximately 60 per cent of children of 
school age receive an education, and the proportion rises 
annually. In 1966-67 there were 770,049 children in primary 
grades, the great majority in state-run schools, private 
institutions accounting for only about 10,000 and French 
schools for another 9,000. At the intermediate level in the 
same year there were approximately 27,000 students in 
66 colleges and professional schools. Of these, private 
establishments and French schools together accounted for 
3,500 students. At the secondary level, a wide range of 
schools and lycees gave instruction to 71,000 pupils. 

Arabic only is used in the first two years of primary 
school, but in the higher grades French becomes progres- 
sively more important and is used almost entirely in higher 
education. About 7,500 Tunisians receive some higher 
education in the country, and a further 2,000 go abroad for 
University courses. The University of Tunis was opened in 
1961-62, and incorporates as its Faculty of Theology the 
ancient Es Zitouna University of Islamic studies. The 
University has five Faculties and a number of attached 
Institutes. A permanent citd universitaire is under construc- 
tion on a site near the Belvedere Park in Tunis. 

Under the Ministry of Education’s Ten-Year Plan, 
1959-68, it was intended that educational facilities shall be 
extended to all children by the completion of the Plan 
period. This required the provision of 930,000 primary 
places, 43,000 intermediate, 13,260 secondary and 5,030 
higher places. In spite of an initial shortage of teachers and 
schools the Plan has apparently been very largely fulfilled. 


Progress has also been made in other spheres of educa- 
tion: the number of students at the public health schools 
more than doubled between 1962 and 1965 and agricultural 
schools recorded over 4,000 pupils in 1965-66, twice as 
many as three years before. A very successful adult 
education campaign is also under way and in 1966-67 
about 18,000 adults were attending literacy courses. In 
fact, almost one person in four in Tunisia is attending some 
sort of school. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND 
RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

British Council: c/o British Embassy, place de la Victoire, 
Tunis; library of 5,400 vols.; Rep. T. W. Morray, o.b.e! 

Centre d’Etudes Humaines et Sociales: Tunis. 

Deutsches Kulturinstiiut: c/o German Embassy, 17 Ave. 
de France, Tunis; Dir. Dr. Ulrich Merkel. 

Institut National do Productivitd: ave. Mardchal Foch, El 
Omranc, Tunis; f. 1967; offers advice on productivity 
and efficiency in conjunction with the National 
Economic Plan; Pres. Dir.-Gen. Abdellatif Khema- 
khem; Asst. Dir.-Gen. Mheddeb Ronissi. 

Istituto Italiano dl Cultura: 35 ave. de la Liberte, Tunis; 
f. 1962; Dir. Prof. Raimo.vdo Pjzzuto; library of 
4,000 vols. 

Arts 

Centro de Documentation Nationale: 2 me d’Alger Tunis; f. 
1966; Dir. Mohammed Dabbab; publ. Documentation 
Tunisienne. 

Institut National d’Archdologio et d'Arts ( formerly Direction 
dcs Antiquitds et Arts): 4 place du Chateau, Tunis; 
library of 7.000 vols.: Prehistory, Punic, Roman, 
Christian and Islamic history', Architecture, Archaeology 
Dir. H. Sebai; pubis. Notes et Documents, Cahiers des 
Arts ct Traditions Popuiaircs. 

The Institut comprises the following four departments: 

Centro do la Recherche Archdologiquo ct Historique: 

Dir. H. Slim. 

Services des Monuments Kistoriques: Dir. M. Fendri. 
Direction des Musdes: Dir. M. Yacoub. 

Centro des Arts et Traditions Popuiaircs: Dir. M. 

Masmoudi. 

Institut des Belies Lettrcs Arabes: 12 me Djemaa el 
Haoua, Tunis; f. 1930; cultural centre; library of 
Tunisian studies (S,5oo vols.); Dirs. Dr. A. Louis. Dr. 
M. Lelong; pubis. IBLA (twice a year), various studies 
on Tunisian, Arab and Islamic studies. 

Association Tunisienne do Documentalistos, Bibliothdqaires 
et Archivistes: B.P. 575, Tunis; f. 1966; publ. Quarterly 
Bulletin. 

Science 

Centre d’Etudes Nucldaires: Tunis-Cathage; f. 1966; re- 
search in atomic and solar energy; library of 2,000 vols. 
Dir. Gen. Prof. Bechir Torki; pubis. Rapport Tech- 
nique, Bulletin d' Information. 

Centre de Recherches pour I’Utilisation de I'Eau Said* 
en Irrigation: Route de Soukra, B.P. 10, Ariana; f. 
1963; agronomy, irrigation, etc. 

Institut Artoing: Tunis; veterinary research. 
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TUNfSrv— (Learned Societies and Research Institutes Lilraries Museums etc) 

lnstitut d« Sciences fie 1 Education 17 1106 Tendon Other Museums nnder the control oi the Diwho* del 

Tunis i 196S conducts research into methods of oral Musies Nat onaux 


French and \rab e the tram ng of primary school 
tcacl ers teach ng teehn ques Med co psycho-peda 
cogical Centre closed c rcu tT\ Dr C EDL\ Titouri 
pubis Heine pcdago 0 cal locuments 
lnstitut national d» Nutrition 120 \vc de la Ltbertd 
Tun s 1 1969 research m populat on nutrition 

nutritional pathology food industry plans og ol food 
production and the establ shment of nutritional stan 
Sards teach ng of nutnt on and food technology D r 
Dr Z Kaulau 

Initltat National de la Recherche Agrcnflmique de TunUle 
Anana f 1914 as the Service Botan quo et Agrono- 
mique de Tunis e 1 brary of 9 000 vols. sc ent f c stafl 
of 40 Dir M Sta 51 rad pubis Annales de l Inst tut 
Kot onaf tf« (a RftiercA# dgronotm'qm d* Tuniltl and 
miscellaneous reprints Documents teehn /put 
Icititsf Nat onal de Reefttrthts Vitfrlnatres Tonis centre 
for veterinary research. 

lestltut National Sclenliflqut it Technique d Ocianographle 
it de Plche SiIimmM f 1924 roological collections 
library of 20000 vols Dir Mme 1 Ktas) pubL 
Bullet n 

tartltutpiitiar i3pUcePastrur Tunis f 1906 bbroyol 
4 500 vols scientific staff of jo Dir Dr AuorChadli 
publ. itrrA vet del Inst tut Pasteur de Tunis (quarterly) 
Offlta dels Rteherthi Sclenllflque et Technique Outre- Mir* 
Minion ORSTOM ave do la RfipubUque Tunis Port f 
195S pedology hydrology demogra] h> 1 bnry D r 
J P Cointbpas 

tortlcs Giotoglque 93 a%e Mohammed V Tunis f 
1945 library of 9 000 vols Dir H. Dishes 


LIBRARIES 

Aftlilrw da Dir ft B*jr Dar-et Bey Tunis nineteenth 
century MSS in Arab c Turkish Trench Italian and 
English 

AftMyes Nltlonales Prfisidcnte do la Rdpubl que Place 
du ConverueTneut Tunis 

Blbrolhtqne Nationals do TunUle o Souk el Attar ne 
Tunis f 1883 339 000 vols in 12 languages 22000 
Arab e and oriental MSS Conservator Reigui 
Mohammed Librarians Majoul Hassite Larcueciiz 
Assoa. 

Etllothtqne Centrjl Tuns 130000 sols 40000 n 
Arabic n 31 pubbel brants also 40 ch Idren a 1 brants 
4 boolonob les and 100 local and coromun ty l brar es 
B t! othique Publlque S <1 111 Bah Tun s 2 branch 
bbrancs 23 000 vols 

we also pub] c 1 brar es at Bdji B rerta Cabis 
k w 3 ,J em * onba Kaironan l asser ne Le I ef Medenine 
hibtul Sfax and Sonsse *<r\ eral of these nrov de a 
Bookmob !e servee 


MUSEUMS 

Mstte National do Birdo Le Bardo Tunis 1 18S8 
» ns P^bistonc collections rel cs of Punic Greek 
and Roman art and ancient and modern Islamic art 
largest collection in the world of Roman mosaic* 

» Atoms Mohammed pubis Let Mervt lies des 
Mutes de T nfsfr G it As Musie Archtolog que de 
SJax Gu de du Musie Nat onal du Pardo and occa 
» onal publ cat ons 


Musis Arehiologlqu# de Stax Sfax 
Musis d Art et trad lion populate# Sfax 
Musi# d Art #t trad tion poputalre Kahdia 
Musi# d Art et trad t on poputalre Jerba 
Musi# d Art Islamiqu# du Ribat Monastir 
Musi# Arehiologlqu# de Soum IKfttbah) Sonsse 
Musie d Art Islamiqu# du Ribat Sousse 
Musi# des Arts tslamlques (Dar Hussein) Place du 
Chateau Tunis 
Musie de Village de Mokntn# 

Musi# Archiotogique Carth3gc 
Mnsi# Antiquarium Utique Pun c and Roman 
Musie Attbiologlqued El D)*m Thysdrus 
Musie d Art Isiamlqui Kairouan 
Musie d Entldavllle 

Most# Archiologlqua de Mtttar Pun c and Roman 
Musi# National ft Carthage i 19&4 
Other Museums under the control of the Must* Nat onal 
d Carthage 

Pare d«s Thfrmes d Antonlti ft Carthag# t 1933 
Musi# Jardln du Thophet ft 8alammb& SalammbO 
Carthage f 1933 

Antiquarium d# Carthag* Villas Romains Carthage 
i 1957 


UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY DE TUNIS 
94 BOULEVARD DU 9 AVR1L 1938 TUNIS 
Telephone 260-858 260-932 260-930 
rounded i960 

Pro-Rrtlcr Ahmed Abdekelem 
Number of teachers 304 
Number of students 7 828 

DeavS 

Faculty of Mathe nat cs Physics and Natural Sciences 
Adhas Zmeru 

Faculty of Letters and Human Sciences Mohammed Talsi 

Faculty of Law and Pol t cal and Economic Sciences CriAOLi 
Avarj 

Et Zito na Faculty of Theology and Rel g out Science 
Fadhel Ben Aci our 

Faculty of Med cine Amor Chaou 

Attached Higher Schools 

Ecole Normals Supirieure to train secondary school 
teachers Dir Abdeuvahab Dakir 

Ecolo Normale des Professeurs Adjointa Dir Abdel Majid 
El Anom 

Ecole Nationals Supdneuro A Agriculture D r Habib 
Zeci ouvda 

Ecolo Supirieuro do Dro t D r Mohamed Malki 

Atiaci ed Schools and Institutes 

lnstitut des Hautes Etudes Commercials 27 Rue de 
Marseilles Tunis f 1942 20 teachers too students 
Pres Ali Zouaouj 



TUNISIA — (University, Colleges, Bibliography) 


Institui de Physique Nucldaire: i ave. de France, Tunis; f. 
1962; staff of 10; library of 1,000 vols.; Dir. Prof. 
BEchir Torki. 

Institut Nationale de Carcinoiogie: Bab-Saadoun, Tunis; 
f. 1969; Dir. Dr. Mourali. 

Centre d’Etudes et de Recherches Economiques et Sociales. 
Centre de Recherches sur les Probifemes de la Zone Aride. 
Institut Bourguiba des Langues Vivantcs: 47 ave. de la 
Liberte, Tunis; f. 1961; classes for adults in English. 
Arabic, French, German, Spanish; 4,860 students; Dir. 
Abdelkader Mehiri; library of 20,000 vols. 

Institut Superieur de Gestion des Entreprises: f. 1969; 
library of 1,400 vols.; Dir. Dr. A. Khemakhem; Sec.- 
Gen. (Admin.) M. Taofik. 

Ecole Superieure de Droit. 

Ecole Norm ale Superieure. 

Centre Didactique et Audio-Visuel. 

COLLEGES 

Centre de HautCS Etudes Thddtrales: International Cultural 
Centre, Hammamet; f. 1965; theatrical techniques, 
history and sociology of the theatre; Dir. Cecil 
Hourani. 


Centre d’Etudes Economiques: Tunis. 

Conservatoire National de Musique de Danse: 20 ave. de 

Paris, Tunis. 

Conservatoire Regional de Musique: Sfax, Tunisia. 

Ecole Nationale d’Administration : 24 rue Docteur Calmette, 
Mutuelleville, Tunis; f. 1949; 800 students; library of 
20,000 vols.; Dir. Abdesselem Knani; pubis. Servir 
Cahiers, Etudes et Documents, Manuels. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts de Tunis : Route de 1 'Armee Nationale, 
Tunis; f. 1922; architecture (incorporates Ecole 
Nationale Superieure d’Architecture) and fine arts; 
Dir. Madame Safia Farhat; 250 students. 

Institut All Bach Hamba: 2 rue de Champagne. Tunis; 
f. 1964; assists in the training of documentalists. 

Institut National Agronomique de Tunisie: 43 ave. Charles 
Nicolle, Tunis; f. 1898; library of 8,000 vols.; Dir. 
B. Jamoussi; Librarian Mohamed Ben Moussa; publ. 
Bulletin. 

Institut de Recherche Scientifique et Technique: Tunis 
Carthage; f. 1969. 

Khaldounia Centre of Modern Languages: 65 Souk al 
Attarine, Tunis; re-opened 1959; studies include Rus- 
sian, Turkish, Arabic and commercial subjects; Dir. 
Ahmed Belkhodja, b.a. 
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Turkey 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Turkey is in a remarkable sense a passage land between 
Europe and Asia Nearly one half of her i 630 miles of land 
frontier is with European States — Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Soviet Russia, and the remainder with Iran, Iraq, and 
Syria The richest and most densely populated west o! 
Turkey looks towards the Aegean and Mediterranean Seas 
and is very conscious of its links with Europe whilst in 
culture racial origins and ways of life there are frequent 
reminders of Turkey s geographical situation primarily as 
a part of Asia 

Turkey consists essentially of the large peninsula of 
Asia Minor, which has strongly defined natural limits sea 
on three sides (the Black Sea m the north the Aegean m 
the west and the Mediterranean on the south) and high 
mountain ranges on the fourth (eastern) side The small 
region of European Turkey, containing the cities of Istan- 
bul (Constantinople) and Edirae (Adnanople) is on the 
other hand defined by a purely artificial frontier, the exact 
position of which has varied considerably over the last 
century, according to the fluctuating fortunes and prestige 
of Turkey herself Another small territory, the Hatay, 
centred on Iskenderun (Alexandretta) and lying as an 
enclave in Syrian territory, was acquired as a diplomatic 
bargain in 1939 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The geological structure of Turkey « extremely compli 
cated and rocks of almost all ages occur, from the most 
ancient to most recent Broadly speaking, we may say that 
Turkey consists of a number of old plateau blocks, against 
which masses of younger rock senes have been squeezed 
to form fold mountain ranges of varying size As there were 
several of these plateau blocks, and not just one, the fold 
mountains run in many diflerent directions, with consider- 
able irregularity, and hence no simple pattern can be dis 
earned — instead, one mountain range gives place to an 
other abruptly, and we can pass suddenly from highland to 
plain or plateau 

In general outline Turkey consists of a ring of mountains 
enclosing a senes of inland plateaus With the highest 
mountains on the east close to the USSR and Iran. 
Mount Ararat, overlooking the Soviet frontier, is the 
highest peak in Turkey, reaching i6gi5 feet, and there are 
neighbouring peaks almost as large In the west the average 
altitude of the hills is distinctly lower, though the highest 
peak (Mount Erciyas or Argaeus) is over 13 000 ft. The 
irregular topography of Turkey has given rise to many 
lakes some salt and some fresh and generally more 
numerous than elsewhere in the Middle East The largest. 
Lake Van covers nearly 4 000 sq kilometres (t,ioo sq 
miles) 

other features may be mentioned Large areas of 
me east, and some parts of the centre of Asia Minor have 
been covered in sheets of lava which are often of such recent 
occurrence that soil has not yet been formed — consequently 
wide expanses are sterile and uninhabited Secondly, in the 
north and west cracking and disturbance of the rocks has 

» P^Ce on an enormous scale The long indented coast 
or tae Aegean Sea, with its numerous oddly shaped islands 
and estuaries, is due to cracking in two directions which 


has split the land into detached blocks of roughly rectan- 
gular shape Often the lower parts have sunk and been 
drowned by the sea The Bosphorus and Dardanelles owe 
their origin to this faulting action, and the whole of the 
Black Sea coast is due to subsidence along a great sene 3 of 
fissures Movement and adjustment along these cracks has 
by no means ceased, so that at the present day earthquakes 
are frequent m the north and west of Turkey, occasioning 
at times severe loss of life — most recently in the disaster 
of March 1970 

Because of the presence of mountain ranges close to the 
coast, and the great height of the interior plateaus (varying 
from 2,500 ft to 7,000 ft ) Turkey has special climatic con- 
ditions characterised by great extremes of temperature and 
rainfall with wide variation from one district to another 
In winter conditions are severe in most areas, except for 
those lying close to sea level Temperatures of minus to* 
to minus 40“ F can occur in the east, and snow lies there 
for as many as 120 days each year The west has frost on 
most nights of December and January, and (again apart 
from the coastal zone), has an average winter temperature 
below that of the British Isles In summer, however, tem- 
peratures over most of Turkey exceed 85* or 90* F , with 
ijo* F in the south east There can hence bo enormous 
seasonal variation of temperature — sometimes over 100* F , 
probably the widest in the world 

Rainfall too is remarkably variable Along the eastern 
Black Sea coast, towards the Soviet frontier, over 100 
inches fall annually (as much as in the wettest parts of the 
English Lake District, or the Western Isles of Scotland), 
but elsewhere, amounts are very much smaller Parts of the 
central plateau, being shut oS by mountains from the 
influence of sea winds, are and, with annual totals of under 
10 inches and expanses of salt steppe and desert are 
frequent lake Iran Turkey also has a ‘dead heart", and 
the main towns of Anatolia, including Ankara, the capital, 
are placed away from the centre and close to hills, where 
rainfall tends to be greater 

It is necessary to emphasise the contrast that exists be- 
tween the Aegean coastlands which climatically are by far 
the most favoured regions of Turkey, and the rest of the 
country Round the Aegean, winters are mild and fairly 
rainy, and the summere hot, but tempered by a persistent 
northerly wind the Meltemi or Etesian wind which is of 
great value m ripening fruit especially figs and sultana 
grapes 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

The variety of geographical conditions within Turkey 
has led to uneven development and this unevenness has 
been intensified by poor communications due to the broken 
nature of the topography Roads are relatively few, 
railways slow and often roundabout, and whole districts— 
sometimes even considerable towns — are accessible only 
by bndle track Many nvers flow in deep gorges near 
their sources and either meander or are broken by cascades 
in their lower reaches, so that none are navigable 

Thus we find that the west of Turkey situated close to 
the Aegean Sea is by far the most densely peopled and the 
most intensively developed Since 1923 however attempts 
have been made to develop the Anatolian plateau and the 
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districts in the extreme east, which, following the expulsion 
and massacre of the Armenians in 1914-18, for a time sup- 
ported only a very scanty population. Development in the 
central plateau has been aided by the exploitation of 
several small but on the whole valuable mineral deposits, 
and by irrigation schemes to improve agriculture. A certain 
degree of industrialisation (mainly undertaken by state- 
sponsored and owned organisations) has also grown up, 
based on Turkish-produced raw materials — cotton, wool, 
mohair, beet-sugar, olive-oil, and tobacco. The eastern 
districts present a more intractable problem, and develop- 
ment so far has been slower. 

Of recent years, the considerable annual increase of 
population, now of 3% — one of the highest in the world — 
has led to intensification of settlement and the bringing 
in of all available land for cultivation. Henceforth a 
principal problem for Turkey must be to improve yields 
from agriculture and industry. Because of the strategic im- 
portance of the country, there has been a considerable 
programme of road-building, largely financed by the U.S. A. 
and CENTO. 

RACE AND LANGUAGE 

Racially, the bulk of the Turkish people show an inter- 
mixture of Mediterranean and Armenoid strains. In the 
western half of the country Mediterraneans and Armenoids 
are more or less equally represented; but further east the 
proportion of Armenoids steadily increases, until towards 
the Soviet and Iranian borders, they become almost uni- 


versal. We can in addition note less important racial 
elements: there would seem to be small numbers of proto- 
Nordics in the north and west, and some authorities suggest 
a racial relationship between Galatia (the modem district 
of Ankara) and ancient Gaul. The Ottoman Turks were in 
the main of Turki (western Mongoloid) ancestry, but in the 
view of some authorities their contribution to the ethnic 
stocks of Turkey would seem to have been small, since thev 
were really an invading tribal group that became an 
aristocracy and soon intermarried with other peoples. 
There are also numbers of Caucasians — particularly Circas- 
sians and Georgians — who have contributed to the racial 
structure of Turkey; and during 1951 a further element 
was added by the arrival of many thousands of Bulgarian 
Muslims who had been deported from their own country. 

The Turkish language, which is of central Asiatic origin, 
is spoken over most, but by no means all of the country! 
This was introduced into Turkey in Seljuq times, and was 
written in Arabic characters, but as these are not really 
well adapted to the sound of Turkish, Roman (i.e. Euro- 
pean) script has been compulsory since 1928. As well, there 
are a number of non-Turkish languages. Kurdish has a 
wide extension in the south-east, along the Syrian and 
Iraqi frontiers; and Caucasian dialects, quite different 
from either Turkish or Kurdish, occur in the north-east. 
Greek and Armenian were once widespread, but following 
the deportations of the last forty years both forms of 
speech are now current only in the city of Istanbul, where 
considerable numbers of Greeks and Armenians still live. 


HISTORY 


ANCIENT HI8T0RY 

The most ancient -written records so far found in Asia 
Minor date from the beginning of the second millennium 
b.c. They are in Assyrian, and reveal the existence of 
Assyrian trading colonies in Cappadocia. These documents, 
together with a growing amount of archaeological evidence, 
show an important Copper Age culture in Central Anatolia 
in the third and early second millennia. Later in the second 
millennium the greater part of Asia Minor fell under the 
rule of the Ilittites. This people has long been known from 
references in the Old Testament and other ancient texts, 
but its full importance was first revealed by the excava- 
tions at Bogazkoy, the site of the ancient Hittite capital of 
Hattushash. The Hittite Empire flourished from about 
1600 to about r2oo b.c., and reached its apogee in the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries, when it became one of 
the dominant States of the Middle East. One of the sources 
of Hittite strength was iron, which was first worked in 
Anatolia. The production of iron was for long a monopoly 
of the Hittite kings, but the use of iron implements even- 
tually spread to other parts, and revolutionised agriculture, 
industry, and war. 

After the break-up of the Hittite Empire, Asia Minor 
was split up among a number of dynasties and peoples — 
Phrygians, Cimmerians, Lydians, and others — about whom 
not very much is known. Towards the end of the Hittite 
period the Greeks began to invade the Aegean coast, and 
entered on a long struggle with the native states that is 
reflected in the story of the Trojan war. Greek culture 
spread in western Anatolia, which was gradually incorpor- 
ated into the Hellenic world. A series of political changes, of 
which the most important are the Persian conquest in 546, 
the conquest of Alexander in 334, and the constitution of 
the Roman province of Asia in 133 b.c., did not impede the 


steady spread of Greek language and culture in the cities. 

In a.d. 330, the Emperor Constantine inaugurated the 
new city of Constantinople, on the site of the old Greek 
trading settlement of Byzantium. This city at once became 
the capital of the East Roman and then of the Christian 
Byzantine Empire. Asia Minor was now the metropolitan 
province of a great Empire, and grew in wealth, prosperity 
and importance. Under Byzantine rule Greek Christianity, 
already firmly established in Roman times, spread over 
most of the peninsula. 

SELJUQS AND OTTOMANS 

At the beginning of the eleventh century a new conquest 
of Anatolia began — that of the Turks. The early history of 
the Turkish peoples is still obscure. Some references in the 
ancient biography of Alexander show them to have been 
established in Central Asia at the time of his conquests, and 
Turkish tribal confederacies played an important part in 
the invasions of Europe from late Roman times onwards. 
The name “Turk” first appears in historical records in the 
sixth century a.d., when Chinese annals speak of a power- 
ful empire in Central Asia, founded by a steppe people 
called Tu-Kiu. It is from this state that the oldest surviving 
Turkish inscriptions have come. From the seventh century 
onwards the Central Asian Turks came into ever closer 
contact with the Islamic peoples of the Near East, from 
whom they adopted the Islamic faith and the Arabic script, 
and with them much of the complex civilisation of Islam. 
From the ninth century Turks entered the service of the 
Caliphate in increasing numbers, and soon came to provide 
the bulk of its armies, its generals, and eventually its rulers. 

From the tenth century whole tribes of Turks began to 
migrate into Persia and Iraq, and in the eleventh, under the 
leadership of the family of Seljuq, the Turks were able to set 
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op a great empire comprising most o! the eastern lands of 
the Caliphate The Muslim armies on the Byzantine frontier 
bad long been predominantly Turkish and in the course of 
the eleventh century they began a great movement into 
Anatolia -which resulted in the termination of Byzantine 
rule m most of the country and it 3 incorporation in the 
Muslim Seljuq Sultanate A Seljuq prince, Suleyman ibn 
Kutlumush vras sent to organise the new province and by 
the end of the twelfth century his successors had built up 
a strong Turkish monarchy in Anatolia, with its capital in 
Konya (the ancient Iconium) Under the rule of the Anato- 
lian Seljuqs, which in various forms lasted until the four 
teenth century, Anatolia gradually became a Turkish land 
Masses of Turkish immigrants from further east entered 
the country, and a Turkish, Muslim civilisation replaced 
Greek Christianity 

In the late thirteenth century the Sultanate of Konya 
fell into decay, and gradually gave way to a number of 
smaller principalities One of these, in north western 
Anatolia, was ruled by a certain Osman, or Oth m an from 
whom the name Ottoman is derived The Ottoman State 
soon embarked on a great movement of expansion, on the 
one hand m Anatolia, at the expense of its Turkish neigh- 
bours, on the other in the Balkans Ottoman armies fast 
crossed to Europe in the mid fourteenth century, and by 
1400 they were masters of much of the Balkan peninsula as 
well as of almost all Anatolia The capital was moved first 
from Bursa to Edirae and then, in 1453 to Constantinople, 
the final conquest of which from the last Byzantine 
Emperor completed the process that had transformed a 
principality of frontier warriors into a new great empire 
Constantinople, called Istanbul by the Turks, remained 
the capital of the Ottoman Empire until 1922 The wave 
of conquest was by no means spent For more than a cen 
tuiy Ottoman arms continued to advance into Central 
Europe, while in 1316-17 Sultan Selim I destroyed the 
Manual Sultanate and incorporated Syria and Egypt into 
the Empire During the reign of Sultan Suleyman I (1520- 
66), called the Magnificent in Europe, the Ottoman Empire 
was at the height of its power In three continents the 
Sultan held unchallenged sway over vast territories A 
skilled and highly organised bureaucracy secured for the 
peoples of the Empire peace, justice and prosperity, litera- 
ture, scholarship and the arts flourished and the Ottoman 
armies and fleets seemed to threaten the very existence of 
Western Christendom 

The decay of the Empire is usually dated from after the 
death of Suleyman In the West great changes were taking 
place The Renaissance and the Reformation the rapid 
development of science and technology, the emergence 0/ 
strong centralised nation states with constantly improving 
military techniques, the deflection of the main routes of 
international trade from the Mediterranean to the open 
seas, all combined to strengthen Turkey s Western adver 
sanes while leaving her Own resources unchanged or even 
diminished and helped to relegate her into a backwater of 
cultural and economic stagnation An imposing military 
facade for a while masked the internal decay that was rot 
ting the once all powerful Empire, but by the end of the 
seventeenth century the weakness of the Ottoman State 
was manifest Then began the struggle of the Powers for 
pickings of Turkish territory and for positions of influence 
“ me Empire During the eighteenth century it was Austria 
and Russia that made the main territorial advances in the 
Balkans and in the Black Sea area, while England and 
r ranee were content with commercial and diplomatic privi- 
leges In a succession of wars one province after another 
was lost, white internal conditions went from bad to worse 
During the nineteenth century England and France began 
to play a more active role British policy was generally to 
support the Turks against their impatient heirs In 1854 


Britain and France went to war at the side of Turkey in 
order to check Russian aggression, and m 1877-78 British 
diplomat c intervention was effective to the same end 
Meanwhile the ferment of nationalist ideas had spread from 
the West to the subject peoples of the Empire and one by 
one the Serbs Greeks, Romanians and Bulgarians suc- 
ceeded m throwing ofi Ottoman rule and attaining inde- 
pendent statehood 

More significant for Turkish history were the first stir 
rings of a new spirit among the Turks themselves The first 
senous attempts at reform were made during the reign of 
Selim III (1789-1807), and during the nineteenth century 
a senes of reforming sultans and ministers worked on a 
programme of reform and modernisation which though it 
fell short of its avowed objectiv es nevertheless transformed 
the face of the Ottoman Empire and began a process of 
change, the eSect3 of which are still visible In 1878 the 
reforming movement came to an abrupt end and from that 
year until igoS the Empire was subjected to the iron des 
potism of Abdul Hamid II, who ruthlessly repressed every 
attempt at liberal thought and reform In 1908 the secret 
opposition group known as the Young Turks seized power, 
and in a wave of revolutionary enthusiasm inaugurated a 
constitution, parliamentary government, and a whole 
senes of liberal reforms Unfortunately the Young Turks 
had little opportunity to follow up their promising start 
First internal dissension then foreign wars, combined to 
turn the Young Turk regime into a military dictatorship 
In 191 1 the Italians suddenly started a war against Turkey 
which ended with their gaming Libya and the Dodecanese 
Islands in 1912-13 a Balkan alliance succeeded m wiesting 
from the dying Empire most of its remaining possessions 
on the continent of Europe Finally, in October 1914, 
Turkey entered the war on the side of the Central Powers 
During the reign of Abdul Hamid German influence had 
been steadily increasing in Turkey, and the process con 
tinued under the Young Turks It was certainly helped by 
the growing friendship between the Western Powers and 
Russia, which threw the Turks into the arms of the only 
power that seemed ready to support them against Russian 
designs German officers reorganised the Turkish Army 
German business men and technicians extended their hold 
on the economic resources of the country, and German 
engineers and financiers began the construction of the 
famous Baghdad railway which was to provide direct rail 
communication between Germany and the Middle East 

The Turkish alliance was of immense military value to 
the Central Powers The Turkish armies, still established 
m Syria and Palestine were able to ofler an immediate and 
serious tiireat to the Suez Canal and to the British position 
in Egypt By their dogged and successful defence of the 
Dardanelles they prevented effective co operation between 
Russia and the Western Powers Their Balkan position 
assured the supremacy of the Central Powers in that impor- 
tant area Their position as the greatest independent 
Muslim State and their prestige among Muslims elsewhere 
created a senes of problems in the Bntish and French 
Empires 

Despite their weakness and exhaustion after two pre 
vious wars, the Turks were able to wage a bitter defensive 
war against the Allies At last, after two unsuccessful 
attempts, one on the Dardanelles and the other in Mesopo- 
tamia, a new Bntish attack from Egypt and from India 
succeeded in expelling the Turks from Palestine Syna, and 
most of Iraq Defeated on all sides, ent Off from their allies 
by the Salomca Expedition, the Turks decided to abandon 
the struggle, and signed an armistice at Mudros on October 
30th, 19x8 The outlook for Turkey seemed black Allied 
forces controlled Istanbul and the Straits— Bntish forces 
were in control of the Arab countries and in 1919 French 
Italian and Bntish forces occupied strategic positions hJ 
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parts of Anatolia itself. In the capital the Young Turk 
leaders had fled, and a new Government was formed, sub- 
servient to the will of the occupying Powers. 

For some time the victorious Powers were too busy else- 
where to attend to the affairs of Turkey, and it was not 
until the San Remo Conference of April 1920 that the 
first serious attempt was made to settle the Turkish ques- 
tion. Meanwhile the victors were busy quarrelling among 
themselves. Partly, no doubt, with the idea of forestalling 
Italian ambitions, the British, French, and American Gov- 
ernments agreed to a Greek proposal for a Greek occupation 
of Izmir and the surrounding country, and on May 15th, 
1919, a Greek Army, under cover of allied warships, landed 
at Izmir. Second thoughts on the wisdom of this step 
appeared in the allied camp, and in October 1919 the Inter- 
AJlied Commission in Istanbul condemned it as "unjusti- 
fiable” and as "a violation of the terms of the Armistice". 
The consequences of the invasion for Turkey were moment- 
ous. Nowit was no longer the non-Turkish subject provinces 
and the Ottoman superstructure of the Turkish nation that 
were threatened, but the Turkish homeland itself. Moreover, 
the Greeks, unlike the Western Allies, showed that they 
intended to stay, and that they were aiming at nothing less 
than the incorporation of the territories they occupied into 
the Greek kingdom. The Turkish reaction to this danger 
was vigorous and immediate. The Nationalist movement, 
hitherto limited to a small class of intellectuals, became the 
mass instrument of Turkish determination to preserve the 
integrity and independence of the homeland. A new leader 
appeared to organise their victory. 

THE RISE OF ATATURK 

Mustafa Kemal, later surnamed Atatflrk, was born in 
Salonica, then an Ottoman city, in 1880. After a promising 
career as a regular army officer, he achieved his first active 
command in Libya in 191 1, and thereafter fought with dis- 
tinction in the successive wars in which his country was in- 
volved. After his brilliant conduct of the defence of Galli- 
poli, he fought on various fronts against the Allies, and at 
the time of the Armistice held a command on the Syrian 
front. A month later he returned to Istanbul, and at once 
began to seek ways and means of getting to Anatolia to 
organise national resistance. At length he was successful, 
and on May 19th, 1919 — four days after the Greek landing 
in Izmir — he arrived at Samsun, on the Black Sea coast, 
ostensibly in order to supervise the disbanding of the re- 
maining Turkish forces. Instead he set to work at once on 
the double task of organising a national movement and 
raising a national army. 

Meanwhile the Allied Powers were at last completing 
their arrangements for the obsequies of the Sick Man of 
Europe. After a series of conferences, a treaty was drawn up 
and signed by the Allied representatives and those of the 
Sultan's Government at Sevres, on August 10th, 1920. The 
Treaty of Sevres was very harsh — far harsher than that 
imposed on Germany. The Arab provinces were to be 
placed under British and French Mandates, to prepare 
them for eventual independence. In Anatolia, Armenian 
and Kurdish States were to be set up in the east, the south 
was to be divided between France and Italy, and a trun- 
cated Turkish Sultanate confined to the interior. The 
Straits were to be demilitarised and placed under Allied 
administration, with a Turkish Istanbul surrounded by 
Allied forces. The rest of European Turkey was to be 
ceded to Greece, while the Izmir district was to be under 
"Ottoman sovereignty and Greek administration”. 

This treaty was, however, never implemented. While the 
Allies were imposing v their terms on the Sultan and his 
government in Istanbul, a new Turkish State was rising 
in the interior of Anatolia, based on the rejection of the 
treaty and the principles on which it was founded. On July 
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23rd, 1919, Mustafa Kemal and his associates convened 
the first Nationalist Congress in Erzurum, and drew up ? 
national programme. A second Congress was held in Sep- 
tember in the same year, and attended by delegates from 
all over the country. An executive committee, presided 
over by Mustafa Kemal, was formed, and chose Ankara 
then a minor provincial town, as its headquarters. Fre- 
quent meetings were held in Ankara, which soon became 
the effective capital of the Nationalist movement and 
forces. It was there that they issued the famous National 
Pact, the declaration that laid down the basic programme 
of the Kemalist movement, renouncing the Empire and the 
domination of the non-Turkish provinces, but demanding 
the total and unconditional independence of all areas in- 
habited by Turks. This declaration won immediate sup- 
port, and on January 28th, 1920, was approved even by 
the legal Ottoman Parliament sitting in Istanbul. The 
growth of the Nationalist movement in Istanbul alarmed 
the Allies, and on March 16th British forces entered the 
Turkish part of the city and arrested and deported many 
Nationalist leaders. Despite this setback, followed by a 
new anti-Nationalist campaign on the part of the Sultan 
and his political and religious advisers, the Kemalists con- 
tinued to advance. On March 19th, 1920, Mustafa Kemal 
ordered general elections, and at the end of April a National 
Assembly of 350 deputies met in Ankara and voted the 
National Pact. The Sultan and his government were de- 
clared deposed, a provisional Constitution promulgated, 
and a government set up with Mustafa Kemal as President. 

There remained the military task of expelling the inva- 
ders. The Grcco-Turkish war falls into three stages, cover- 
ing roughly the campaigns of 1920, 1921 and 1922. In the 
first the Nationalists, hopelessly outmatched in numbers 
and material, were badly defeated, and the Greeks ad- 
vanced far into Anatolia. Turkish resistance was, however, 
strong enough to impress the Allies, who, for the first time, 
accorded a certain limited recognition to the Nationalist 
Government and proclaimed their neutrality in the Greco- 
Turkish war. The second campaign began with Greek suc- 
cesses, but the Turks rallied and defeated the invaders first 
at Iniinii — from which Ismct Pasha, who commanded the 
Turkish forces there, later took his surname — and then, on 
August 2.5th, 192J, in a major battle on the Sakarya River, 
where the Turkish forces were under the personal command 
of Mustafa Kemal. This victory considerably strengthened 
the Nationalists, who were now generally realised to be the 
effective Government of Turkey. The French and Italians 
withdrew from the areas of Anatolia assigned to them, and 
made terms with the new Government. The Soviets, now 
established on Turkey's eastern frontier, had already done 
so at the beginning of the year. 

A period of waiting and reorganisation followed, during 
which the morale of the Greek armies was adversely affec- 
ted by political changes in Greece. In August 1922 the 
third and final phase of the war of independence began. 
The Turkish Army’ drove the Greeks back to the Aegean, 
and on September 9th rcoccupied Izmir. Mustafa Kemal 
now prepared to cross to Thrace. To do so he had to cross 
the Straits, still under Allied occupation. The French and 
Italian contingents withdrew, and, after a menacing pause, 
the British followed. On October 1 ith an armistice was 
signed at Mudanya, whereby the Allied Governments 
agreed to the restoration of Turkish sovereignty in Eastern 
Thrace. In November the Sultan’s Cabinet resigned, and 
the Sultan himself went into exile. Turkey once more had 
only one government, and Istanbul, the ancient seat of 
Empire, became a provincial city, ruled by a governor 
appointed from Ankara. 

The peace conference opened in November 1922. After 
many months of argument the treaty was finally signed on 
July 24th, 1923. It recognised complete and undivided 
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Turkish sovereignty and the abolition of the last vestiges 
of foreign privilege The only reservation related to the 
demilitarisation of the Straits which were not to be forti 
fied without the consent of the Powers This consent was 
given at the Montreux Conference in 1936 

THE TURKISH REPUBUC 

The military task was completed and the demands for 
undated in the National Pact had been embodied in an 
international treaty There remained the greater task of 
rebuilding the ruins of long years of war and revolution — 
and of remedying those elements of weakn-ss in the Turkish 
State and society that had brought Turkey to the verge of 
extinction Mustafa Kemal saw the solution of Turkeys 
problems in a process of Westernisation — in the integTa 
bon of Turkey on a basis of equality in the modern Wes 
tern world To do this it was not sufficient to borrow as 
other reformers had done the outward forms and trappings 
of Western civilisation It was necessary to change the very 
basis of society in Turkey and to suppress ruthlessly if 
need be the oppos tion that was bound to come from the 
entrenched forces of the old order Between 1922 and 1938 
the year of his death Kemal carried through a senes of 
far teaching reforms m Turkey These may be considered 
under various head mgs 

The first changes were political After the deposition of 
Sultan Vahdeddm in November 1922 a bnef experiment 
was made with a purely religious sovereignty and Abdul 
Mejid was proclaimed as Caliph but not Sul tan Tho expert 
ment was not successful Abdul Mejid followed his prede 
cessor into exile and on October 29th 1923 Turkey was 
declared a Republic, with Kemal as President The regime 
of Kemal Atatilrk was effectively a dictatorship — though 
without the violence and oppression normally associated 
with that word in Europe A single party— the Republican 
People s Party — formed the mam instrument for tho en 
forcement of Government policy The Constitution of 
April 20th 1924 provided for an elected Parliament which 
was the repository of sovereign power Executive power 
was to be exercised by the President and a Cabinet chosen 
by him 

The next object of attack was tho religious hierarchy 
already weakened by the removal of tho Sultan Caliph In 
a senes of edicts tho Ministry of Religious Affairs was 
abolished the religious orders disbanded religions property 
sequestrated religious instruction forbidden With the 
religious leaders in retreat the attack on the old social 
order began Certainly the most striking reforms were tho 
abolition of the fee and the Arabic alphabet and their 
replacement by the hat and the Latin alphabet- But these 
were probably less important in the long run than tho 
abrogation of the old legal system and the introduction of 
new civil and criminal codes of law adapted from Europe 
In 1928 Islam itself was disestablished and the Constttu 
boa amended to make Turkey a secular State 

Not the least of the problems that faced Mustafa Kemal 
was the economic one Turkey is naturally a very rich coun 
by but her resources were for the most part undeveloped 
and what development there was had been in foreign hands 
To restore the devastation of war replace the departed 
foreign investors and raise the low standard of living of the 
country much capital was needed Rather than nsk the 
independence of Turkey by inviting foreign capital in a 
time of weakness Kemal adopted the principle of £tahsme 
and made it one of the cardinal doctrines of his regime 
From 1923 to 1933 the State made its main effort in rafl 
way construction nearly doubling the length of line in that 
Ffnod At the same time a start was made in establishing 
other industries The major effort of industrialisation be 
gan in 1934 with the adoption of the first five-year plan 
—completed 10 1939 While often wasteful and inefficient 


State-sponsored industry was probably the only form of 
development possible at the time without recourse to 
foreign aid The progress achieved stood Turkey in £ 0 od 
stead in the critical years that were to follow 

The foreign policy of the Republic was for long on e of 
strict non involvement in foreign disputes and the mam 
tenance of friendly relations with as many Powers as p0 s 
sible In 1935-36 however Turkey co operated loyally m 
sanctions against Italy and thereafter the growing threat 
of German and more especially Italian aggression led to 
closer links with the West In 1938 steps were take n to 
strengthen economic links between Turkey and Bntai n a 
B ntish credit of £ib million was granted to Turkey a n d a 
number of contracts given to British firms by Turkey 

The death of Kemal AtatUrk in November 1938 w a3 a 
great shock to Turkey Perhaps the best testimony tej the 
Bohdity of his achievement 13 that bis regime was able to 
survive that shock and the stresses and strains of the war 
that folio ved shortly after 

He was succeeded as Pres dent by Ismet lnOnil who 
announced his intention of maintaining and carrying on the 
work of his predecessor The new President was 80 on 
called upon to guide his country through a very different 
time As early as May 12th 2939 a joint Anglo-Tin-Juab 
declaration was issued stating that the Bntish and 
Turkish Governments in the event of an act of aggression 
leading to war in the Mediterranean area would co-operate 
effectively and lend each other all the aid and assistance in 
their power This prepared the way for the formal Anglo- 
French Turkish Treaty of Alliance signed October *gth 
1939 It had been hoped that this Treaty would be comple- 
mented by a parallel treaty with the U S.S It but the 
equivocal attitude of the Soviet Government followed by 
the Stalin Hitler Agreement of August 1939 made this 
impossible and the Turks proceeded with the Western 
alliance In the face of clearly expressed Soviet disapproval 
They protected themselves however by Protocol If of the 
Treaty stipulating that nothing in the Treaty should bind 
them to any action likely to involve them in war with 
the USSR- 


TURKEY DURING THE 8EC0ND 
WORLD WAR 

The fall of France the hostile attitude of the Soviet 
Government and the extension of German power over 
most of Europe led the Turkish Government to the con 
elusion that nothing would be gained by provoking an 
almost certain German conquest While continuing to 
recognize the Alliance therefore they invoked ProtoCoJ jj 
as a reason for remaining neutral and in June 1941 when 
German expansion in the Balkans had brought the Gei-man 
armies within 100 miles of Istanbul the Turks further 
protected themselves by signing a friendship and trade 
agreement with Germany in which however they 
stipulated that Turkey would maintain her treaty otliga 
tions to Bntain 

The German attack on the USSR and the consequent 
entry of that country into the Grand Alliance brought an 
important change to the situation and the Western Powers 
increased their pressure on Turkey to enter the war On 
December 3rd 1941 President Roosevelt extended l sase . 
tend aid to Turkey m February 1943 Mr Churchill visited 
Turkey and met Turkish statesmen at Adan3 m December 
1943 President In6nQ went to Cairo to meet the Bntish 
and American leaders The mam consideration holding 
Turkey back from active participation in the war was mis 
trust of Russia and the widespread feeling that N yi 
conquest and Soviet liberation were equally to be feared 
Turkish statesmen foresaw the fate of the East European 
countries occupied by the Red Army and evmceq nQ 
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desire to share it. While stopping short of actual belliger- 
ency, however, the Turks, especially after 1942, entered 
into closer economic and military relations ■with the West 
and aided the Allied cause in a number of ways. In August 
1944 they broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, 
and on February 23rd, 1945, declared war on Germany in 
order to comply with the formalities of entry to the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco. 

The war years subjected Turkey to severe economic 
strains. These, and the dangers of armed neutrality in a 
world at war, resulted in the imposition of martial law, of 
closer police surveillance, and of a generally more authori- 
tarian form of government. An unfortunate impression was 
made by the discrimination practised against foreigners 
and non-Muslim citizens in the assessment and collection 
of the Capital Levy imposed in 1942 to meet the growing 
financial strain. This measure, which occasioned much 
criticism both in Turkey and abroad, was quietly aban- 
doned in 1943. And then, between 1945 and 1950, came a 
further series of changes, no less remarkable than the great 
reforms of Atatiirk. When the Charter of the United 
Nations came up for ratification in the Turkish Parliament 
in 1945, a group of members, led by Cel 2.1 Bayar, Adnan 
Menderes, Fuad Kopriilii and 'Refik Koraltan, tabled a 
motion suggesting a series of reforms in the law and the 
Constitution which would effectively ensure inside Turkey 
those liberties to which the Turkish Government was giving 
its theoretical approval in the Charter. The motion was 
rejected by the Government, and its sponsors forced to 
leave the party. In November 1945, however, under pres- 
sure of a by now active and informed public opinion. Presi- 
dent Indnii announced the end of the single-party system, 
and in January 1946 the opposition leaders registered the 
lew Democratic Party. Numerous other parties followed, 
ncluding the National Party (formed July 1948 and re- 
:onstituted as the Republic National Party in 1954). 

TURKEY UNDER THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

In July 1946 new elections gave the Democrat opposi- 
tion 70 out of 416 seats, and there can be little doubt that 
:ompletely free elections would have given them many 
more. During the years that followed, the breach in the 
dictatorship grew ever wider, and a series of changes in 
both law and practice ensured the growth of democratic 
liberties. Freedom of the Press and of association were 
extended, martial law ended, and, on February 15th, 1950, 
a new electoral law was approved, guaranteeing free and fair 
elections. In May 1950 a new general election was held, in 
which the Democrats won an overwhelming victory. Cel&l 
Bayar became President, and a new Cabinet was formed, 
with Adnan Menderes as Prime Minister and Fuad Kdpriilfl 
as Foreign Minister. The new regime adopted a more 
liberal economic policy, involving the partial aban- 
donment of Etatisme and the encouragement of private 
enterprise, both Turkish and foreign. For a while, the 
stability and progress of the republic seemed to be threat- 
ened by the growing activities of groups of religious 
fanatics, whose programme appeared to require little less 
than the abrogation of all the reforms achieved by the 
Turkish revolution. After the attempt on the life of the 
liberal journalist Ahmet Emin Yalman in November 1952, 
the government took more vigorous action against what 
were called the "forces of clericalism and reaction". Many 
arrests were made, and in the summer of 1953 the National 
Party, accused of complicity in reactionary plots, was for 
a time outlawed and legislation was passed prohibiting the 
exploitation of religion for political purposes. The rela- 
tions between the two main parties, after a temporary im- 
provement in the face of the common danger of reaction, 
deteriorated again in the course of 1953-54, though not to 
•uch an extent as to imperil national unity. On May 2nd, 


1954, in Turkey’s third general election since the war, the 
Democrats won a resounding victory. Over 80 per cent of 
the electorate voted, and close on 65 per cent of the votes 
cast went to the Democratic Party. Owing to the cumula- 
tive effect of the electoral system, this gave them 504 out of 
a total of 541 seats in the new Assembly, as against 407 out 
of 487 in the previous Assembly. Of the remainder 28 
seats went to the Republican People’s Party, 5 to the re- 
constituted Republican National Party, and 2 to Inde- 
pendents. 

Encouraged by this overwhelming reaffirmation of 
popular support, the Government proceeded to adopt a 
number of measures which were criticised by the opposition 
as undemocratic. These included new civil service laws 
giving the Government greatly increased powers of 
dismissal and compulsory retirement, and an electoral 
reform restricted coalition candidatures. These laws, 
following on the new Press law of March 7th, 1954’ 
embittered relations between Government and opposition.’ 
A number of prosecutions of opposition journalists 
followed, and in September the well-known journalist 
Hiiseyin Cahit Yalfin was fined and condemned to 
imprisonment. This case aroused widespread indignation 
both at home and abroad, and despite official insistence 
that Yalfin had been tried and condemned by due process 
of law, he was amnestied by the President. Charges against 
some other opposition journalists were also dropped. Some 
Republican People’s Party leaders, notably Nihat Erim, 
responded to this more conciliatory attitude of the 
Government, and on April 17th there was a meeting and 
an exchange of views between the Prime Minister and the 
Republican leader Ismct Inonii. Others, however, found the 
concessions of the Government inadequate, and by the 
summer, relations between Government and opposition 
had again been strained by new Press prosecutions. The 
opposition parties, however, remained active. On June 
10th, 1955 the Republican Party organ Ulus, which had 
ceased publication in December 1953, reappeared under the 
editorship of Hiiseyin Cahit Yalfin, and in the same month 
the National Party held a party congress in Ankara, both 
opposition parties decided to boycott the provincial 
council and municipal elections (September and November 
1955 respectively), in which therefore the Democrats were 
opposed only by the very small Peasant Party and by 
Independents. These were able to score some successes. 

In view of the smallness and weakness of the opposition 
parties, and the immense parliamentary majority of the 
Democratic Party, it was inevitable that sooner or later 
splits would appear within it. In October 1955 a serious 
crisis culminated in the dismissal or resignation from the 
party of nineteen deputies. These were later joined by 
some others and formed a new party, the Freedom Party. 

Meanwhile, in September 1955, anti-Greek outbreaks 
occurred in Istanbul and Izmir. Turco-Greek relations had 
been growing steadily worse because of the Cyprus ques- 
tion, and the riots appeared to have been touched off by a 
report, later proved false, that Atatiirk’s house in Salonica 
had been blown up by a bomb. The riots, which affected 
other non-Turkish and non-Muslim elements besides the 
Greeks, did immense damage to property, though injuiy to 
persons was very limited. Martial law was at once proclaimed 
in Istanbul, Izmir and Ankara, several senior officers and 
officials relieved of their duties, and several cabinet 
changes made. A new Cabinet, the fourth since the Demo- 
crat victory in 1950, was presented to the assembly on 
December 9th. 

These events, and the growing economic difficulties of 
the country, brought new political tensions, and in the 
summer of 1956 new amendments to the Press law (June 
7th), the law for the protection of the national economy 
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(lone 6tb) and the law of public assembly (June 37th) 
again aroused bitter opposition criticism 

Conflict between the Government and Opposition was 
sharpened by the decision taken to advance the date of the 
general elections by more than eight months to October 
27th 1957 The three Opposition parties — Republicans 
Freedom and National Parties — first intended to present a 
united front but the electoral law was changed to make 
this impossible They were therefore obliged to present 
separate lists in each constituency and so although the 
combined votes won by Opposition candidates were slightly 
more than 50 per cent of the total the Democrats again 
emerged triumphant though with a diminished majority 
In an enlarged Assembly of 610 seats the Democrats held 
424 the Republicans 17S and the National and Freedom 
Parties 4 each 

Mr Menderes announced the new Cabinet — his fifth — 
on November 26th It contained two new Ministries Press 
and Tourism, and Reconstruction and Town Planning One 
of the most significant changes was the appointment of 
Mr Fatm Zorlu as Foreign Minister in place of Mr Ethem 
Menderes In September 1953 the resignation of two Mm 
laters led to an extensive reshuffle of the Cabinet 

In the new Assembly the themes of debate continued to 
centre on the economic condition of the country and what 
the Opposition considered inroads on liberty A Bill was 
passed in December 1957 amending the rules of the 
Ass»mbly and laying down a new scale of penalties for 
their infraction At the same time a proposal to channel all 
newspaper advertisements through a single organisation 
was interpreted as another device for ensuring Government 
control over the Press The editors of the political weekly 
Ahis the managing editor and a writer on the stag of Ulut 
and the managing editor of Zafer (a Government paper) 
were among journalists who suffered imprisonment 

At the end of 1959 the law claimed a victim well known 
abroad — Mr Ahmet Yalman the 71 year old editor of 
Vata 1 His offence— shared with other editors— was to 
have reprinted an article strongly critical of the Govern 
meat which had appeared in an American newspaper 
Mr Yalman was in Pakistan when sentence was passed on 
him and on his Tetum duly went to Jail whence he and 
other journalists emerged after the coup d flat of May 
i960 There is no doubt that its running fight with the 
Press contributed much to the downfall of the Menderes 
regime The new regime while not immediately sweeping 
away the old bans encouraged newspaper owners and 
editors to draw up a code of self-control ' which was 
worked out with the assistance of the International Press 
Institute 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 1945*60 

In foreign affairs both the People 9 Party and the Demo- 
crat Governments followed a firm policy of unreserved 
identification with the West in the cold war Since May 
1947 the United States has extended economic and military 
aid to Turkey on an increasing scale and in 1950 a first 
md cation of both the seriousness and the effectiveness of 
Turkish policy was given with the despatch of Turkish 
hoops to Korea where they fought with distinction In 
August 1949 Turkey became a member of the Council of 
Europe and early in 1952 acceded to full membership of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation m which she 
begin to play an increasingly important part Thereafter 
Other arrangements were made by which Turkey accepted 
a role la both Balkan and Middle Eastern defence On 
February 28th 1953 a treaty of friendship and collabora 
boa was signed in Ankara with Greece and Yugoslavia 


which prepared the way for a subsequent alliance and on 
Apnl 2nd 1954 a mutual aid pact was signed in Karachi 
between Turkey and Pakistan with the blessing of the 
United States 

Despite her economic problems and her failure to secure 
the 300 million U S dollar loan which she had requested 
from the United States Turkey resisted the temptation 
to follow the example of some other states and play the 
great powers off against one another In spite of efforts 
from both north and south to detach her Turkey remained 
faithful to the northern tier alliance and on November 
21st 22nd 1955 the Turkish Prime Minister attended the 
inaugural meeting of the council of the Baghdad Pact in 
which Turkey thereafter played a major role 

During the Sinai-Suez crisis of November 1956 the repre 
sentatives of the Turkish Government meeting with those 
of the other three Muslim members of the Baghdad Fact 
(Iraq Iran and Pakistan) welcomed the withdrawal of the 
Anglo-French forces from Egypt In December the Turkish 
Foreign Minister declared that the Pact had done much to 
limit and circumscribe the threat to peace in the Middle 
East The President of the United States announced in 
January 1957 a new programme of economic and military 
assistance for those countries of the area which were willing 
to accept it At a further meeting held in Ankara the Muslim 
states belonging to the Baghdad Pact expressed their 
approval of this Eisenhower Doctnne The United States 
in March 1 957 made known its decision to join the military 
committee of the Baghdad Pact Mr Richards special 
adviser to the President of the United States earned out a 
tour of the Middle East in March/Apnl 1957 ui order to 
explain the new doctrine and to distribute the funds 
assigned to its fulfilment At the close of his visit to Ankara 
in March a Joint communique was issued to the effect that 
Turkey would co-operate with the United States against all 
subversive activities in the Middle East and that financial 
aid would be forthcoming from Washington for the eco 
nomic projects previously discussed between the members 
of the Baghdad Pact On October 1 8 th 1958 an agreement 
was signed by the Turkish and Iranian governments for 
the construction of a 1 000 mile pipe-line from the Iranian 
oilfields to the Turkish Mediterranean seaboard 

At the time of the Jordan Crisis in Apnl 1957 there was 
a period of tension when Turkish troops were held m 
readiness for action near the frontier with Syria The 
outbreak of civil war in Lebanon in May 1958 and 
stillmore the coup d flat in Iraq of July 14 th gave Turkey 
fresh cause for anxiety The events in Iraq took place on 
the eve of a meeting in Istanbul of Moslem members of the 
Baghdad Pact but had the immediate consequence of 
withdrawing Iraq in practice if not in name from member 
ship of the Pact The staff of the Pact Council secretariat 
and military planning organization were subsequently 
transferred to Ankara Iraq withdrew formally from the 
Part on March 24th 1959 The Pact had however, been 
strengthened a few weeks before by new defence agree- 
ments between Turkey Iran, Pakistan and the United 
States of America signed on March 5 th 

Fidelity to NATO and CENTO remained the basis of 
Turkey s foreign policy through the next two years By 
the beginning of i960 Turkey, following the examples of 
some of her allies decided that such a policy need not be 
incompatible with less frigid relations towards Russia, and 
in April a visit to Moscow by Mr Menderes was announced 
for July Before it could take place the Menderes regime 
was overthrown but his successors continued a more 
flexible policy Soon after the revolution a cordial letter 
from Mr Khrushchev to Gen Gflrsel received a cordial 
reply in which however Turkey s need for active allies 
was once more emphasised 
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THE CYPRUS QUESTION 

Early in 1957 Great Britain had decided to release 
Archbishop Makarios from detention in the Seychelles 
islands. The leaders of the Turkish community in Cyprus 
visited Ankara in April. Their view was that, ultimately, 
partition alone would provide an adequate solution for the 
Cyprus problem. The Archbishop had meanwhile rejected 
all participation of the Cypriot Turks in future negotiations 
regarding the island. The Turkish Government itself re- 
mained firm in its determination not to allow Cyprus to be 
handed over unreservedly to the Greeks. 

British efforts for a solution of the Cyprus problem in- 
creased as conditions inside the island deteriorated. The 
meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council at Ankara in Janu- 
ary 1958, which was attended by the U.S. Secretary of 
State and the British Foreign Minister, was made the 
occasion for informal talks. The new Governor of Cyprus, 
Sir Hugh Foot, arrived to take part in these, but while they 
were in progress there was serious rioting by Turkish 
Cypriots m Nicosia and Limassol. 

In June 1958 the British Government published a new 
plan for Cyprus, involving the association of the Greek and 
Turkish communities directly with the government of the 
island. Initial Turkish reaction was cold, but in the end it 
was accepted that the plan was workable, and not incom- 
patible with the eventual solution of partition, which the 
Turkish Government then favoured. Subsequent efforts by 
the British Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, who paid flying 
visits to Ankara and Athens in August, and by the Secre- 
tary-General of NATO, M. Spaak, were devoted to trying 
to bring Turkey and Greece together with Great Britain 
and other interested but “neutral” states in a round-table 
conference on Cyprus. 

The winter of 1958-59 saw a period of intense diplomatic 
activity and exchanges between Athens and Ankara, as a 
result of which there began in Zfirich on February 5th, 
1959. bilateral negotiations between the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of Greece and Turkey. Both coun- 
tries emphasised that the Zurich conference was called on 
joint Greco-Turkish initiative. On February nth, the two 
Prime Ministers initialled an agreement on the basic struc- 
ture of a new independent Republic of Cyprus, with a 
Greek Cypriot President and a Turkish Cypriot Vice- 
President. There were to be ten Ministers in the Cabinet, 
three of them Turkish, and a House of Representatives, 
30 per cent of whom should be Turkish. The possibility of 
the union of Cyprus with any other state, or of the partition 
of it into two independent states, was expressly excluded. 
On February nth the two Foreign Ministers came to 
London from Zfirich for preliminary discussions with the 
British Foreign Secretary, and it was then decided to invite 
Archbishop Makarios and Dr. Fazil Kfiquk, the leader of 
the Turkish Cypriots, to a conference in London. On 
February 18th a conference of Prime Ministers, Foreign 
Ministers and the two Cypriot leaders opened at Lancaster 
House, London, and it ended on February 19th with the 
acceptance by all parties of the new Constitution for 
Cyprus. 

The aeroplane bringing Mr. Adnan Menderes, the Turk- 
ish Premier, to London crashed on February 17th, and as a 
result of the injuries he received, Mr.' Menderes was unable 
to attend the conference at Lancaster House, although he 
initialled the final agreements in a London hospital where 
he was convalescing. Fifteen persons, all of Turkish 
nationality, lost their lives in the air disaster, including the 
Minister of Press and Broadcasting, Mr. Server Somun- 
cuoglu, and Mr. Kemal Zeyt inoglu, a Member of Parlia- 
ment and a former Minister of Public Works, 

Prolonged negotiations to implement the London and 


Zfirich agreement were finally completed in Cyprus on 
July 1 st, 1960. Elections were to be held at the end of the 
month, and Cyprus became an independent republic on 
August 1 6th. Turks filled fifteen out of the fifty seats in 
the House of Representatives, and a detachment of 
Turkish troops was stationed in the island. 

THE 1960 REVOLUTION 

Economic difficulties continued to be one of the main 
preoccupations of the Turkish Government. The develop- 
ment plans envisaged since 1950 had been carried forward 
with financial aid from the United States and from such 
bodies as the International Bank; farm mechanisation 
roads, communication facilities, port development and 
grain-storage projects were among the chief items of the 
programme. These policies had been accompanied by in- 
flationary pressures, an unfavourable trade balance 
decreased imports, a shortage of foreign exchange and’ 
since the agricultural population was in receipt of subsidies 
from the Government, a higher demand for consumer goods 
which aggravated the prevalent inflation. Social and eco- 
nomic unease tended to reveal itself in a drift of people 
from the villages to the towns, the population of centres 
like Ankara, Istanbul, Izmir, Bursa and Adana being con- 
siderably increased during recent years. 

The influences which led to the revolution had been 
long at work. Hostility between the Democrats in power 
and the People’s Party in opposition grew steadily more 
marked, and was sharpened towards the end of 1959 by 
suspicions that the Democrats were planning to hold fresh 
elections in the near future ahead of time. It was feared 
that these would, if necessary, be rigged to keep the Demo- 
crats in power indefinitely. 

In May, 1959, political tension between the two main 
parties had already broken into violence during a political 
tour of Anatolia conducted by the opposition leader Ismet 
Inonfi. The Government banned all political meetings. 
Blows were struck in the Grand National Assembly, and 
the Opposition walked out. 

Much the same pattern of events ushered in the final 
breakdown a year later. At the beginning of April, i960, 
Ismet Inonfi undertook another political tour of Anatolia. 
At one point troops were called on to block his progress, 
Three of the officers involved in this incident took the strong 
step of resigning. The Opposition tried, but failed, to force 
a debate in the Assembly. On their side the Democrats 
set up a commission of enquiry, composed entirely of their 
own supporters, to investigate "the destructive and illegal 
activities of the P.R.P.” Again the Grand National 
Assembly was the scene of violence, and all political activity 
was suspended for three months. 

At this point the students took a hand. The universities 
had for some time been a focus of anti-government feeling, 
and in consequence had, like the newspapers, found their 
liberties attacked. On April 28th students in Istanbul 
demonstrated against the Menderes Government. Troops 
were called on to fire; five of the demonstrators were 
killed and 40 injured. Martial law and a curfew were 
called in Istanbul and Ankara. There were more demon- 
strations in Istanbul on May 2nd, in Ankara on May 5th 
and in Izmir on May 15th. On May 21st cadets from the 
Ankara War College joined students in a protest march. 

As administrator of martial law the Turkish Army found 
itself, contrary to its traditions, involved in politics. A 
group of officers decided that their intervention must be 
complete if Turkey v r as to return to Kemalist principles. 
In the early hours of May 27th they struck. President 
Bayar, Mr. Menderes, most Democratic Deputies and a 
number of officials and senior officers were arrested. The 
Government was replaced by a Committee of National 
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Usuoa headed by General GOrsel, a much respected senior 
officer who had fought with Atatllrk at Gallipoli 

The coup was immediately successful and almost blood- 
less though Dr Gedifc, former Minister of the Interior, 
committed suicide after his arrest The accusation against 
the Menderes regime was that it had broken the consti- 
tution and was moving towards dictatorship The officers 
insisted that they were temporary custodians of authority 
and would hand over to the duly constituted civilians A 
temporary constitution was quickly agreed, pending the 
drafting of a final new one Dunng this interval legislative 
power was vested m the Committee of National Unity, and 
executive power in a Council of Ministers composed of 
civilians as well as soldiers On August 25th however, ten 
of the eighteen Ministers were dismissed, leaving only 
three civilians in the Government General GUrset was 
President of Republic, Prime Minister and Munster of 
Defence The courts were declared independent Com- 
missions were set up to inquire into the alleged misdeeds 
of the Menderes regime 

Although the new regime did not fail to meet political 
opposition, particularly among the peasants and around 
limir, a stronghold of Mr Menderes the main problems 
facing it were economic The former regime was shown to 
be heavily in debt in every field Austerity measures, 
including restrictions on credit, had to be pu t into operation 
and an economic planning board was set up to work out a 
long term investment plan with the aid of foreign experts 

THE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL UNITY 

The Committee of National Unity, which originally 
consisted of 37 members was reduced to 23 on November 
13th i960 The r4 officers dismissed represented a group 
led by Colonel Tuikc?, who had been pressing for the army 
to retain its post revolutionary powers and to introduce 
radical social reforms They were officially described as 
' dangerous elements planning to seize power" and were 
sent out of harm’s way to diplomatic posts abroad 

This purge completed preparations for a return to 
political democracy contmned A new Assembly, to act as 
a temporary parliament, was convened at the beginning of 
January rgfir It consisted of the National Unity Com- 
mittee of 23, acting jointly with a House of Representatives 
of 271 members, both elected and nominated In this the 
People's Party predominated At the same tune party 
polities were again legalised and a number of new parties 
emerged Some of them proved short lived, but one, the 
Justice Party founded by General Ragip GQmQ^pala, who 
had been Commander of the Third Army at the time of the 
coup a'tiof, was destined to become formidabfe by attracting 
the support of many former adherents of the Democratic 
Party, now declared illegal 

A special committee of the Assembly was charged with 
framing a new constitution It produced a draft of 156 
articles, which were debated clause by clause, often with 
heat m the Assembly sitting in plenary session The 
constitution, as finally ratified on May 26th, 1961, had 
some significant changes from the 1924 version It pro- 
vided for a court to determine the constitutionality of 
laws for a two-chambered legislative, and it included a 
reference to “social justice’ • as one of the aims of the State 

THE YASSl AD A TRIALS 

These constitutional developments took place against 
the background of the trial of the accused members of the 
Menderes regime The trial was held on the little island of 
Yassiada in the Bosphorus, where the accused had been 
confined after arrest It began on October 14th, 1960 and 
continued until August 14th 1961, thus becoming one of 


the largest and longest political trials in history. By the 
end the court presided over by Judge Selim Basol, had 
held 203 sittings and heard 1,068 witnesses Some of the 
early charges seemed trivial and ill prepared By May, 
however, the main charges, alleging violation of the 
constitution, had been reached Impressive witnesses Were 
heard on both sides and some of the accused defended 
themselves with spirit 

In the final session of the court 633 accused appeared in 
the dock of whom nearly 100 had earlier been liberated 
but cot formally acquitted The prosecutor asked for 22 g 
death sentences including eight for Mr Menderes and four 
for Mr Bayar Then followed a month's adjournment, and 
during this interval an attempt was made to close the 
national ranks On September 5th leaders of the five 
principal parties signed a joint declaration undertaking to 
avoid destructive speeches and to preserve national Unity 
during the electoral campaign After a five-day round- 
table conference, presided over by General GOrsel, they 
further agTeed to reject the “Democrat mentality" an 3 to 
eschew the coming Yassiada sentences as a subject for 
public discussion On September 6th leading newspaper 
editors followed suit The sentence of the court was pro. 
nounced on September 15th There were fifteen d ea th 
sentences twelve of which, including that on Mr Bayar, 
were commuted to life imprisonment Adnan Menderes, 
Fatrn Zorlu, the former Foreign Munster, and His an 
Polatkan, the former Munster of Finance, were duly 
hanged 

The trial inevitably absorbed the attention of the 
country, and there were many reminders that sympathy 
for the former regime and its leaders was far from deacj i n 
March General Gtirsel, who had suffered a slight stroke at 
the end of November, warned the Opposition parties that 
they were "playing with fire”. There were rumours 0 f a 
plot to rescue Mr Menderes from prison, and on May 
qth-ioth 123 people were arrested and charged with 
"armed resistance to the regime". The most serious set- 
back for the authorities however, appeared in the results 
of the referendum on the new constitution This was 
approved by 6,348 191 votes against 3 934 370, and the 
large minority was taken as an indication of continuing 
loyalty to the Democrats However, the authorities made 
no attempt to disguise the significance of the vote, which 
was completely free nor did they allow it to deflect them 
from their declared aim of banding back power to the 
civilians after an election to be held before the end of 
October 

It was to electioneering that the country, still stirred by 
the execution of Mr Menderes and his colleagues turned in 
the autumn The campaign, perhaps because of Yassiada 
was ruled out as a subject for discussion, proved un- 
expectedly quiet On October 15th ig 6 z, the elections &ave 
the People’s Party 173 seats and the Justice Party i*8 
seats in the National Assembly, and 36 and 70 respectively 

These figures were a blow to the hopes of the People's 
Party that they would achieve an overall wording 
majority A coalition became necessary. The elective 
results were also further evidence of latent support for 
Democrats 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

On October 25th, 1961, Parliament opened and the 
transfer of power from military to civilians was made The 
revolutionaries had kept their word and a new epoch began 
The next day Genera] GOrsel, the only candidate, was 
elected President But forming a government proved a 
much harder process On November 10th Mr tsmetlnknn 
leader of the People s Party, was asked to form a govem- 
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ment, and after much hesitation and strong pressure from 
the Army, the Justice Party agreed to join forces with its 
rival. A Cabinet was formed with Mr. Inonii as Prime 
Minister, Mr. Akif lyidogan, of the Justice Party, as 
Deputy Prime Minister, and ten more Ministers from each 
of the two coalition parties. Mr. Selim Sarper, who had 
held the same office since the coup d'etat, remained Foreign 
Minister (but resigned in March 1962). 

Restlessness in the country and within the Army was 
not, however, at an end. On February 22nd, 1962, there 
was an abortive revolt by a group of officers inside the 
Ankara Garrison. This appeared to be the act of some of 
those who feared that, with the Justice Party sharing 
power, the revolution was in danger of surrendering to 
those it had set out to overthrow. The Government 
remained, as Mr. Inonii said, exposed to a double fire — 
from those who thought the Army did too much (i.e. that 
civil liberties were still circumscribed) and those who 
thought it did too little (i.e. that it did not crush all signs 
of counter-revolution). The resignation of Mr. Inonii 
at the end of May weakened the extremists in the Justice 
Party, who had wanted to grant an amnesty to former 
supporters of Mr. Menderes. They were now face to face 
with the Army, the original movers of the 1960 revolution, 
and many of them felt it wise to moderate their demands. 

By the end of June Mr. Inonii had formed a new coalition 
government composed of twelve Ministers from the Re- 
publican People’s Party, six from the New Turkey Party, 
four from the Republican Peasants’ Nation Party, and one 
Independent Minister. 

The new government’s programme expressed attach- 
ment to the principles of Western democracy and to the 
NATO alliance. It covered almost every sphere of the 
national life, including education, taxation, employment, 
and the problems of a rapidly rising birth-rate and an 
adverse balance of trade. 

The somewhat uneasy political balance persisted against 
a background of rumours of further army intervention, 
and at times it seemed that only Mr. InSnu's skill and 
prestige kept Turkey on her chosen parliamentary course. 
As it was, the second half of 1962 saw scuffles break out on 
more than one occasion in the Assembly and Senate. The 
most controversial legislation concerned an amnesty for 
those convicted at Yassiada. A Bill was passed in October 
which cut sentences by four years. This automatically 
released those serving sentences by four years or less. Those 
■with sentences of up to six and a half years were also given 
their freedom. On October 18th, 280 prisoners were set 
free. They were allowed to practise their professions but 
not to take part in public life. This act of clemency did not 
prevent the Opposition from pressing for a complete 
amnesty for all still detained, including Celal Bayar. 

The Republican People’s Party, like the country as a 
whole, found itself divided between those who favoured 
caution and those who insisted that the pace of reform 
should be faster. At its congress in October three leading 
members of the party, including its former secretary- 
general, Mr. Kasim Giilek, were expelled for a year. There 
were in addition some signs of a growing but largely 
uninformed interest in socialism. A Socialist Cultural 
Association, composed of politicians, intellectuals and 
journalists, %vas formed in December. But an article on 
socialism in Cumhuriyet brought its author arrest — a sign 
that the identification of socialism with communism was 
still prevalent. 

1962 saw the publication of Turkey’s long-awaited first 
Five-Year Plan (see below, Economic Survey). Before the 
Plan was published there had been considerable con- 
troversy over how the amount should be raised (about 
.-{2,400 million sterling). Four leading members of the 


planning organization, who favoured more drastic taxation 
of landowners and agriculturalists, including the director 
Mr. Osman Torun, resigned in September. In January ig6( 
Mr. Attila Sonmez, director of economic planning, likewise 
resigned, on the grounds that serious inflation would result 
if the Plan were carried out as the Government intended 
A working group set up in July by OECD in Paris was one 
answer to the problem of outside contributions to the Plan 
This reached agreement in June 1963 and formal signature 
followed on September 12th. The agreement provided for 
the association of Turkey with the Common Market in two 
phases. The first, preparatory, phase was to last from five 
to nine years, and during it the Turkish economy would be 
prepared for a customs union by aid, amounting to 
5175 million, from the Six. Certain staple Turkish exports 
would, during the period, have privileged entry to Common 
Market countries. The second, transitional, phase would 
last twelve years. During it Turkish tariffs would be 
gradually reduced, leading ultimately to a full customs 
union. In April 1964 Turkey received a loan from Britain 
of £3 million. 

POLITICAL UNREST 

The political climate during 1963 remained unsettled. 
In February the leading radical of the original Committee 
of National Unity, Colonel Turkey, who had been in un- 
official exile abroad, returned with plans to set up a new 
political organization. More immediately threatening to 
the rdgime were the disturbances which marked the 
temporary release of the former President, Celal Bayar, 
from the prison in Kayseri where he had been since his 
sentence. A convoy of hundreds of cars escorted the 
8o-year-old politician to Ankara, where he was welcomed 
on March 24th by large and enthusiastic crowds. The 
reception appeared as a direct challenge to the revolution 
and was countered by violent protests, in which students 
and members of the armed forces participated, denouncing 
Mr. Bayar and his supposed supporters in the Justice Party. 
The Ankara offices of the party and its newspaper were 
attacked. After five days of liberty Mr. Bayar was taken 
back into custody, first in hospital and then again to his 
old prison at Kayseri. He was released again in November, 
1964, by which time only a handful of those sentenced 
with him were left in gaol. 

In the early hours of May 21st, 1963, Ankara was the 
scene of yet another abortive coup d’Stat. The instigator was 
Colonel Aydemir, who had been responsible for the 
attempted revolt in February 1962. On this occasion his 
resort to arms, in which some of the cadets at the Military 
Academy were involved, was quickly suppressed. One 
hundred and three men were subsequently put on trial for 
their part in the insurrection and four of them, including 
Colonel Aydemir, were sentenced to death. Colonel 
Aydemir was executed in July, 1964. One result of the 
attempted coup was the imposition of martial law in 
Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. Originally proclaimed for one 
month, martial law was repeatedly prolonged. 

Although the Bayar incident and Aydemir coup pro- 
duced divisions inside the ranks of the Justice Party, h 
showed considerable successes at the local elections in 
November, the first to be held since 1954. These successes 
were mainly at the expense of the New Turkey Party and 
the Republican Peasants’ Nation Party, Mr. Inbnii’s two 
junior partners in the coalition. They resigned from the 
government, and after General Gumu?pala, the leader of 
the Justice Party, had tried and failed to form a Mimstryr 
the President called again on Mr. Inonii, who on Decembe, 
23rd formed a minority government drawn from members 
of his own Republican Party and some independents. It 
received a vote of confidence in the Assembly. 
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Tie first months of t9 6 4 w «e overshadowed by an 
attempt on the life of Mr InOntt in February, and by the 
situation in Cyprus where the fate of the Turkish minority 
created strong feeling in the mainland Mr In&nd s critics 
claimed that he had 'missed the bus’ by failing to inter- 
vene on the island with force when the trouble started 
There were several subsequent occasions when a Turkish 
descent on the island appeared imminent but it never 
materialised and in the middle of June Mr fnOnfl accepted 
president Johnson’s invitation to Washington 

RAPPROCHEMENT WITH U.S.B.R, 

This and other diplomatic efforts towards a solution, 
failed and public opinion grew more irritated, not only 
with Greece, but also with Turkey's western allies, in 
particular America, and Britain, who were accused of 
being lukewarm in their support for Turkey s case In 
August this irritation caused a violent explosion in Izmir, 
when noteis wrecked the American and British pavilions 
at the trade fair Mr InOnfl though moving with character- 
istic caution, gave a warning that the alhance with the 
west the basis of Turkey’s foreign policy since the war, 
was m danger. To reinforce his warning came several 
steps designed to improve relations with the USSR. 
When the Cyprus problem first flared up again it had 
appeared that the Soviet Government took the side of 
Greece and the Soviet trade pavilion had also been a 
target for the Iimir hooligans But feelers were out in both 
Moscow and Ankara and at the end of October 1964 Mr 
Erfan visited the U S S R.— the first Turkish Foreign 
Minister to make this journey for twenty five years 
Before leaving he invoked the memory of the early days 
of friendship between Atatflrk and Lenin, and the same 

S rodent was made much of by his hosts, who tactfully 
not; try to press Turkey into premature neutralism, as 
they had done in the past On Cyprus, the USSR 
appeared to have moved closer to the Turkish point of 
view the communique which ended Mr Erkins talks 
speaking favourably of a solution "by peaceful means on 
the basis of respect for the territorial integrity of Cyprus 
and for the legal rights of the two national communities" 

Mr Erkin’s journey was followed up m January, 1965, 
by the visit to Ankara of a Soviet parliamentary delegation 
—the first to come for 30 years — led by Mr Nikolai 
Podgorny, a member of the Praesidium. This visit too 
was a success, though some deputies made an angry 
protest when he was invited to address the National 
Assembly A trade pact between the two countries followed 
hi March. In May, Mr Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, paid a five-day visit to Turkey, and m August, 
m UrgQplQ, the Prune Minister, paid a return visit to 
the U S S R Both occasions were the first of their kind for 
* generation, and produced a good deal of cordiality The 
Soviet Government promised to supply Turkey with credits 
worth £jj million for a steel works, au oil refinery, and 
other industrial enterprises But over Cyprus it was less 
forthcoming Friendly references to the banned Turkish 
Communist Party at the Communist Party Congress in 
Moscow m March 1966 revived old suspicions of Soviet 
motives 

FALL OF MR. InOnU 

For all this, Cyprus continued to give the Opposition 
*™nunition with which to harass the InonO. government 
At the Senate elections w June, 1964, the Justice Party 
out of the 51 seats contested, thus increasing its 
already large majority in this House Its success was 
ouded by the death of the Party s leader. General 
mu^pala in November Mr Skleyman Demirel, aged 
2, a trained engineer and a former Director General of 
e "Ma water organization was elected leader m his 
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f lace though he was without a seat in Parliament Mr 
nbnfi survived more than one narrow vote of confidence, 
but was finall y brought down on February 13th, 1965 by 
an adverse vote (125 to 197} in the Assembly on the 
Budget — the first time that the bfe of a Turkish govern- 
ment had been ended in this way There was some specula- 
tion whether the Army would allow the Opposition to 
form a government the previous November General 
Sunay, Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, had warned 
Justice Party Deputies against criticizing the army 
After a short delay, however, a coalition government was 
formed, made up from the four parties which had been in 
Opposition — the Justice Party, the New Turkish Party, 
the Republican Peasant’s Party, and the National Party. 
An independent senator, Mr Snat Urgflplfl, who had 
spent much of his previous career in diplomacy, headed 
the team as Prime Minister Mr Hasan I?ik, recently 
appointed as Ambassador to Moscow, was brought in as 
Foreign Minister, thereby indicating that the new govern- 
ment intended to continue pursuing better understanding 
with Russia There was a sharp exchange with Greece in 
April, when most of the remaining Greek citizens in Turkey 
were expelled in retaliation for restrictions imposed on 
the Turkish community in Nicosia. 

Turkey suffered a bitter blow when, in December, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations passed a resolution 
nrging all states to refrain from intervention in Cyprus 
This was seen as directly aimed at Turkey's aid for the 
Turkish minority there The Government in Ankara 
denounced the resolution as being “against nght, law, and 
international agreements” However, in the early months 
of 1966 the position improved somewhat Direct contacts 
between Ankara and Athens led to renewed hopes of a 
negotiated settlement Unfortunately nothing had been 
achieved by the early summer of 1967, when the military 
coup in Athens led to Turkish fears that Greece was 
entering a new phase of instability and nationalism. 

1965 was election year The general election of October 
nth confirmed the growing popularity of the Justice 
Party Winning 240 seats in an Assembly of 4 50, it achieved 
a majority over all its rivals The People’s Party was 
reduced to 134 seats, followed by the extreme right-wing 
National Party with 31, the New Turkish Party with 19, 
the Turkish Workers' Party with 15, and the Republican 
National Peasants’ Party with ti seats The emergence ol 
an organized party of the left was perhaps even more 
remarkable than the triumph of the Justice Party, heirs of 
of the Menderes tradition. Contrary to some expectations, 
the armed forces accepted both these unwelcome mani- 
festations without open protest On its side the Justice 
Party confirmed its adherence to the principles ot the 
1960 revolution 

demIrel cabinet 

Mr SQleyman Demirel formed his cabinet from members 
of his own party Mr Faruk Sukan became Minister of 
the Interior, and Mr fhsan £aglayangil Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Introducing his government to the 
Assembly, Mr Demirel declared that its most important 
task would be to withstand communism "by the realization 
of social justice and measures of social security’ * Emphasis 
was to be put on industrialization "We have to catch up 
three centuries in three decades he said 
In spite of its working majority the Demirel Government 
proved hardly more successful than its predecessors in 
getting things done The Justice Party blamed its poor 
record of legislation on the obstructionist tactics of the 
Opposition There had been filibusters, and several ugly 
scenes of violence on the floor of the Assembly. However, 
elections in June 1966 for a third of the seats in the Senate 
showed that the Justice Party was not losing popularity 
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It gained an increased share of the votes and 35 seats, 
compared with 13 for the People's Party, and one each for 
four other parties, including the Turkish Workers’ Party, 
which thus became represented in the Senate for the first 
time. 

To some extent this success was attributable to the 
innate conservatism of the Turkish peasantry, who may 
have been alarmed by Mr. Inonu's statement that the 
People's Party was left of centre. This position was not 
approved by all the party — some thought it went too far, 
others not far enough. A convention of the party in 
October showed a victory for the left-wingers. Mr. Bulent 
Ecevit, 41 years old and a former Minister of Labour, was 
elected general secretary of the party, with the declared 
intention of turning it into a party of democratic socialism. 
Six months later 48 senators and congressmen, led by Mr. 
Turhan Feyzioglu, a former Minister, resigned from the 
party on the grounds that it was falling into a “dangerous 
leftist adventure". This was denied by Mr. Ecevit and Mr. 
Jtnonii, who supported him. They claimed that, on the 
contrary, their progressive policies took the wind out of 
other left-wing parties’ sails, and so was the best barrier 
against communism. 

In May 1967 a majority of dissidents came together to 
form the new Reliance Party, which proclaimed its 
opposition to socialism and its belief in the “spiritual values 
of the Turkish nation." In June Mr. Ecevit forced a fresh 
election of the People’s Party executive, and by securing 
the elimination of two left-wing representatives on it he 
was able to emphasise that his party remained left of centre 
rather than left wing. 

The National Party also found itself in trouble when 8 of 
its 31 deputies resigned. But the real threat to all parties 
other than the governing Justice Party was the new 
electoral law. This, which was finally passed in March 1968 
against the 'protests of a united opposition, did away -with 
the so-called "national remainder system” — a change which 
threatened the electoral chances of all the smaller parties 
but was thought to be particularly aimed at the Turkish 
Workers’ Party, which was accused by the Government of 
using communist tactics. Earlier a battle had been fought 
over the party’s stormy petrel, Qetin Altan. In July 1967 a 
vote was taken to lift his parliamentary immunity so that 
he could stand trial on a charge of distributing communist 
propaganda. This decision was quashed by the constitu- 
tional court in August. 

At the beginning of February, 1966, President Giirsel, 
whose health had been deteriorating, was flown to America 
for medical treatment. There he suffered further strokes, 
and it was decided that he was no longer competent to 
fulfill the duties of his office. On March 28th, Senator 
Cevdet Sunay, the former Chief of Staff, was elected fifth 
President of the Turkish Republic to replace him. The 
former President died on September 14th, 1966. 

FOREIGN POLICY 1966-1 969 

Turkey’s relations with her allies in 1966 deteriorated. 
There were various demonstrations against the Americans, 
culminating in March 1966 in a riot in Adana, during 
which American buildings were attacked and American 
cars overturned. This was touched off by rumours that 
American servicemen, of whom there were large numbers 
near the town, had made improper advances to Turkish 
women. But in effect it was the consequence of a long 
campaign in the press against America's military presence, 
which reflected a general increase in xenophobia. 

Parallel with these manifestations against Turkey’s 
formerly most stalwart ally went an effort by the Demirel 
Government to make its whole foreign policy more flexible. 
This flexibility was symbolized by many official visits, given 


and received. In May 1967 Mr. Qaglayangil, the Foreign 
Minister, went to Romania and Bulgaria, and Mr. Rapacki 
the Polish Foreign Minister, visited Turkey. In the 
following spring the Foreign Minister of Egypt, Mahmoud 
Riad, the Premier of Bulgaria, Mr. Zhivkov, the President 
of the Yugoslav Executive Council, Mr. Spiljar, and King 
Hassan of Morocco pressed hard on each other’s heels on the 
road to Ankara. One outcome of the exchanges with Arab 
leaders was that at the time of the June war with Israel the 
Turkish Government expressed its sympathy with the 
Arab cause. But perhaps the state visit which attracted 
most attention was that of President Sunay to Britain 
where he was the guest of Queen Elizabeth — the first 
Turkish head of state to be so welcomed since Sultan Abdul 
Aziz exactly 100 years before. 

As usual the touchstone of Turkey’s foreign relations 
continued to be Cyprus. In 1967 this perennial problem 
oscillated between near settlement and near war. The 
military regime brought to power in Athens by the coup of 
April 1967 seemed ready to negotiate, and in Septembers 
meeting between the two Prime Ministers was held at 
Alexandropoulos on the Greco-Turkish frontier in Thrace. 
A communiqud issued on September 10th, however, at the 
end of the two-day meeting, made it clear that no agree- 
ment had been reached. It spoke only of continuing "the 
exploration of the possibilities of a rapprochement through 
the appropriate channels”. 

Later in the year the situation suddenly deteriorated as 
a result of attacks by Greek Cypriots on the Turkish 
enclaves on the island on November 15th. Two days later 
the National Assembly voted by 432 votes to 1 to authorize 
the Government to send troops to foreign countries — in 
other words, to fight in Cyprus. There were daily Turkish 
flights over the island and the prospects of war seemed real. 
As a result of strong intervention by American and UN 
go-betweens the worst was avoided. On December 3rd the 
Greeks undertook to withdraw their troops from the 
island and the Turks to take the necessary measures to 
ease tension. By February 1968 the situation had been so 
far restored that direct efforts to agree on a negotiated 
settlement for Cyprus were once again under way. 

The principal event affecting foreign policy in 1968 was 
the state visit paid by General de Gaulle in October. The 
visit aroused considerable popular interest, and was widely 
seen as an attempt to restore the French language and 
culture to its former pre-eminence amongst European 
influences in Turkey. Since the Second World War it has 
largely been replaced by Anglo-American influences, and 
English is now Die main foreign language taught in Turkey. 
A new defence agreement with the U.S. was signed in 
March 1969, which increased and clarified Turkish control 
over the American bases. 

HOME AFFAIRS 1968-70 

The basic factors underlying the Turkish political scene 
came to the surface during recent years. First amongst 
these factors is the conservatism of a large majority of the 
Turkish people, principally the peasants; this majority 
never accepted the necessity of the i960 revolution, still 
mourns the execution of Adnan Menderes, and has trans- 
ferred its support to the ruling Justice Party. Ataturk's 
reforms were to a considerable extent imposed upon 
Turkey by his Republican People’s Party and the Army; 
the party is now the principal opposition group in Parlia- 
ment but has little chance of regaining power by demo- 
cratic methods, given the traditionalist outlook of the rural 
electorate. The R.P.P. leadership follows a moderate 
reformist policy but has recently been overtaken as a 
radical force by numerous left-wing elements, some within 
its ranks, some in the Turkish Workers Party and some 
independent. These elements command substantial support 
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ia the mam cities, especially amongst students and youth 
in general, and have been campaigning for socialism and 
other far reaching domestic reforms, withdrawal from 
NATO, and the abolition of the American base3 in Turkey. 

Ia recent years the mam visible result of this campaign has 
been a senes of anti-American riots led by extremists 
These have now been countered by right wing extremist 
groups with passionate Muslim and nationalist convictions 

The Turkish democracy, already threatened by this 
polarization of political feeling, faced a fresh crisis m May 
1069 The Justice Party had introduced a Bill to restore 
political rights to the leaders of its predecessor, the 
Democratic Party, and the Bill had passed its initial 
parliamentary stages by large majorities which included 
most of the RPP members Yet the Bill was withdrawn 
after the armed forces had made their opposition to it very 
clear, thus the implied threat of a military coup d'itat 
was generally thought to have been responsible for the 
withdrawal and the natural conclusions about the limits 
of democratic authority m Turkey were widely drawn 
Nevertheless there was some suspicion that political 
manoeuvring with an eye on the elections due in October 
was at least partly responsible for the crisis 

FALL OF DEMlREL GOVERNMENT 

The 1969 elections duly granted Mr Derrurel's Justice 
Party another term in office, however, in February 1970 
the government resigned after 41 right wing Justice Party 
members had joined the opposition to vote against the 
budget A general election was called for June, but can- 
celled after the National Assembly gave a vote of confidence 
to a slightly changed Demirel ministry Sixteen of the 41 
rebels were expelled from the Justice Party for a year, 
which left the government without an absolute majority 
and thus m a weak position to deal with the unrest that 
subsequently developed due mainly to rising taxation and 
pnccs This unrest led to labour and more significantly, 
student agitation which brought about the imposition of 
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martial law in Istanbul and Istrnr dnrrng June Growing 
dissatisfaction with the government cansed the situation 
to grow steadily worse towards the end of the year, by 
which time clashes between left wing and right wing 
students or between students and police were regular 
occurrences, and several people had been lolled Measures 
aimed at restricting political activity and preventing 
"violence and anarchy' were introduced into the National 
Assembly but none dealt successfully with the glowing 
crisis, which was further aggravated by Kurdish separatists 
and by the establishment of an extreme left wing Under- 
ground urban guerrilla movement known as the Turkish 
People s Liberation Army In December further rojigna 
turns from the Justice Party brought Mr Demirel s 
majority to one resigning members later forming their 
own Democratic Party in opposition 

The disturbances continued into 1971, and in March 
military leaders presented the Demirel government with 
an ultimatum stating that it had ‘driven the country to 
anarchy fratricidal strife and social and economic unrest", 
and demanding the formation of a “strong and credible 
government", otherwise the armed forces would take over 
file administration of the state Mr Demirel resigned an d 
new government, with fifteen ministers from outside the 
National Assembly, was formed under Professor Nihat 
Enm, promising the restoration of public order and 
extensive reforms of education finance. Jaws agriculture 
and land However, student violence and urban guerrilla 
activities increased during April with kidnappings, bank 
raids and clashes between students and police, and JUartial 
law was proclaimed in eleven of the country’s 67 provinces 
for one month (extended by two months in May and 
July) It failed to prevent further kidnappings and the 
murder of the Israeli Consul both by the People's libera- 
tion Army However, the disturbances gradually subsided, 
and in June the government announced certain constitu- 
tional amendments aimed at a long term settlement of the 
situation 

ECH. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Turkey is about 900 miles long and some 300 miles wide, 
covering an area of 780,576 sq kilometres The 1965 census 
recorded a population of 31,400,000, an increase of 2 5 per 
cent annually since 1960 In mid 1969 the population was 
estimated at 34,395,000 Two thirds of the population 
Jive in rural areas Of the seventeen cities with a population 
of more than 50,000, the largest and best known are the 
former capital of Istanbul (2 7 million), the port of Izmir 
(1 4 million) on the Aegean Sea, and the capital Ankara 
(over 2 million) 

The country possesses great natural advantages the 
land yields good grain and a wide variety oi fruit and other 
products, it is rich in minerals; and it has a number of 
natural ports The climate is varied and, on the whole, 
favourable, but communications are hindered by the 
mountain ranges that ring the Anatolian plateau to the 
north, east and south 

In the Europe of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies Turkish manufactures, such as textiles, were in great 
demand, but the Ottoman Empire failed to keep pace with 
the industrial development of the West As production 
eosts were lowered through machine production, Turkish 
handwork was swept off the market, even in Turkey, and 
the country returned to agriculture 


When the republic was founded in 1923, industrial 
development was undertaken, and textiles, cement and 
paper were among the first indnstnes to he established 
Between 1923 and 1941 the number of industrial establish- 
ments increased from irS to r,052 During this pen 0{ j the 
government's policy was one of “//ahsm* ", aimed thiefly 
at the development of heavy industry. Its main instru 
ments were two state "holding" companies, the Eubank 
and the Sfimexbank, and much was achieved tlirough them 
In the post war years there was a marked decline i n eco- 
nomic impetus, it was not until after the victory 0 f the 
Democratic Party in 1950 that the situation began to be 
transformed 

Under the Menderes regime, free enterprise en . 
couraged and there was a considerable private investment 
in industrial undertakings Some government monQp 0 j ies 
were returned to private hands, and state economic Under- 
takings went into partnership with new enterprises farmed 
with both domestic and foreign private capital. At the 
same time, there was large-scale official investment in 
public works schemes, notably in expanding electric power 
production and communications, with the result that the 
pace of development was greatly increased The pro _ 
portion of national income diverted to investment averaged 
12 to 15 per cent between 1950 and 1959 s 
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The Government made great efforts to speed up develop- 
ment and put through a vast industrialisation programme. 
But the consequences of such rapid development with its 
high level of investment, were serious. Difficulties first 
made themselves felt in the autumn of 1952, and a severe 
economic crisis had arisen by the end of 1955. Capital 
development outran resources, and large imports of 
heavy industrial goods and machinery, not offset by a 
corresponding expansion in exports, produced a series of 
foreign trade deficits, with a consequent acute shortage of 
foreign exchange, in spite of considerable financial assist- 
ance from the United States. At home this led to strong 
inflationary pressure and high prices. The situation was 
aggravated by a succession of indifferent harvests and by 
low export prices for chromium and copper. Another con- 
tribution to Turkey’s difficulties was the high prices paid to 
farmers, resulting in wheat and other agricultural produce 
being offered at higher than world prices. To this must be 
added the fact that Turkey has met heavy defence com- 
mitments, nearly 40 per cent of recent budgetary expendi- 
ture having been devoted to this purpose. 

In an endeavour to combat inflation and reduce pressure 
on the country's slender reserves, the Government intro- 
duced a number of restrictive measures in 1955 and 1956. 
These included tight controls over liquidity, credit and 
foreign trade and strict profit margins. However, inflation 
continued and the trade position deteriorated still further 
so that in 1958 further controls were introduced. The 1958 
stabilisation programme was aimed at correcting the 
external imbalance by restricting imports and fighting 
inflation. The most important measures were credit 
restrictions, the reduction of non-essential investment and 
the effective devaluation of the Turkish lira. However, the 
Government's heart was not in its policies and they were 
not fully applied or completely effective. The Revolu- 
tionary Government showed more determination, imposed 
even more stringent controls and in August 1960 devalued 
the Turkish lira. The exchange rate remained at £T 25.27 
to the £ sterling until the devaluation of sterling in 
November 1967, which brought the rate to £1 21.6 to the 
£ sterling. A tourist rate of £T 28.8 to the £ sterling (£T 12 
to U.S. §1) was later introduced; both rates were super- 
seded by a new rate oi £T 36 to the £ sterling (£T t5 to 
the U.S. ?i) which was announced in August 1970. 

The stabilization programme was continued after 1961 
with some success; restrictive measures were gradually 
being relaxed, though some imports were still limited. 
Investment policy was then co-ordinated in the Five- 
Year Plan (1962-67), which called for an annual invest- 
ment of 18 per cent of gross national product (against 
an average of under 16 per cent in recent years) to a final 
total investment of £T 59,646 million. It aimed at an 
annual increase in the Turkish national income of some 
7 per cent a year. A second Five-Year Plan (1968-72) 
followed, again aiming at a 7 per cent annual rise in the 
gross national product: total investment in it was set at 
£T 111,500 million, in annual instalments which will rise 
to £1 29,000 million by the last year of the Plan. 

By 1970, it was apparent, however, that the continuing 
high and largely-unconsolidated investment had given 
rise to severe problems in the Turkish economy — one 
indication of which was the above-mentioned devaluation 
of the Turkish lira. Adding to the difficulties was a modest 
agricultural harvest with crop yield in many critical areas 
at or below the 1969 level. In order to remedy this situa- 
tion, the government introduced a number of internal 
measures designed to increase exports earnings, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural sector, to control the expan- 
sion of credit and to maintain an orderly supply and 
demand situation. 


AGRICULTURE 

Turkey is still predominantly an agricultural country 
two-thirds of her people depend on the land for their 
living. By 1967 the area sown had expanded to 26 
million hectares at the expense of pasturage (and live- 
stock yields) which dropped from 37 million hectares in 
1951 to 26.1 million hectares in 1967. The cultivated area 
has, however, stagnated since 1963. Most of the farms are 
small and the average size of a family farm is about nine- 
teen acres. Agricultural resources aTe varied and rich in 
quality, and in normal years the country is practically self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs (except wheat), while tobacco, 
cotton, and dried fruits are among the principal exports. ' 

During the 1950s large U.S. credits contributed to 
agricultural development. Agricultural production in- 
creased, but as a result of a larger acreage yields, and 
productivity remained steady. Guaranteed prices for 
wheat, sugar-beet and tobacco encouraged the cultivation 
of low-yield crops. The main object of the first Five-Year 
Plan was to modernize farming methods and to raise 
yields, to extend the area under irrigation, to provide 
essential equipment and fertilizers and, above all, to teach 
modern farming techniques. The second Five-Year Plan 
emphasizes the extension of these programmes, par- 
ticularly as regards irrigation and mechanization. 

Nine-tenths of the cultivated areas are devoted to 
cereals, the most important of which, wheat, makes up 
about half the total grain production. The principal 
wheat-growing area is the central Anatolian plateau, but 
the uncertain climate causes wide fluctuations in pro- 
duction. Barley, rye and oats are other important crops 
grown on the central plateau. Maize is grown along the 
Black Sea coastal regions, and leguminous crops in the 
Izmir hinterland. Rice, normally sufficient for domestic 
needs, is grown in various parts of the country. Since 1966, 
the wheat crop has fluctuated between 9.5 and 1.5 million 
tons a year, the higher figure being reached as a result of 
the record harvest in 1969 which -was not challenged by 
that won in 1970. 

Cotton has only recently been taken seriously by 
Turkey, but its cultivation, mainly in the Izmir region and 
in the district round Adana, in southern Turkey, has been 
successful and great hopes are placed in it. Production has 
risen from under 200,000 tons in i960 to 435,000 tons in 
1968, with the result that cotton has become Turkey’s 
single most profitable agricultural export. In 1970, cotton 
earned §173 million, when nearly 350,000 tons were 
exported. 

Turkey produces a particularly fine type of tobacco. 
The three principal producing regions are the Aegean 
district, the Black Sea coast, and the Marmara-Thrace 
region. The bulk of the crop is produced in the Aegean 
region, where the tobacco is notable for its light golden 
colour and mild taste. The finest tobacco is grown on the 
Black Sea coast, around Samsun. Traditionally Turkey’s 
chief export, tobacco accounts for nearly one-quarter of 
Turkey's foreign trade earnings, although this proportion 
has been decreasing in recent years. Exports in 1970 were 
worth $78.6 million, most of which came from buyers in 
the United States and East European countries. The size 
of the crop fluctuates considerably: in 1967 it reached a 
record level of 183,000 tons, but by 1969 production had 
fallen off to only 127,000 tons. Provisional figures for 1970 
show a slight recovery to about 150,000 tons. 

The coastal area of the Aegean, with mild winters and 
hot, dry summers produce the grape, fig and the olive. The 
outstanding product, however, is the sultana type of 
raisin, which is grown also in California and elsewhere. 
Turkey normally ranks second in the world as a sultana 
producer, but in good years such as 1961 and 1962, and 
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jg68 (when the crop exceeded loo ooo tons) becomes ti ie 
largest producer m the world In 1970 some 70 000 toijs 
of sultanas were exported with a total value of $21 million 
The Black Sea area notably around the Giresun at l( j 
Trabzon produces the greatest quantity of hazel nuts 
(filberts) of any region m the world in 1970 — which was 
again a modest harvest — a total of 64 000 tons of hai e l 
nuts «ere produced for export with a value of $87 million 
Substantial amounts of walnuts and almonds are also 
grown 

Tea is grown at the eastern end of the Black Sea 
around Rize and in other areas Production from state 
tea plantations was more than 51 000 tons in 197° of 
i hich nearly j8 000 tons went for domestic consumption 
Turkey is also an important producer of oilseeds the 
principal 1 aneties grown being sunflower cotton sesaine 
and linseed Output has expanded considerably reaching 
nearly one million tons in 1969 
Opium is grown in the provinces of Afyon Izmir 
Atnasya and Malatya and Turkey is one of the seven 
countries with the right to export opium under the ON 
Csmt^asux an J&rmbo JQrqga- -Much o/mim howevtr 
exported illegally particularly to the U S and Iran 
partly as a result of pressure from these two countries the 
Turkish Government has initiated a campaign to abolish 
opium growing by 1975 A large number of medicinal 
plants grow wild but only a limited number including 
liquonce are cultivated Experiments in coffee-growing 
are being conducted in southern Turkey 
Sheep and cattle are raised on the grazing lands of the 
Anatolian plateau Stock raising forms an important 
branch of the economy The sheep population of about 
34000000 is mainly of the Karaman type and is used 
primarily as a source of meat and milk The bulk of the 
dip comprises coarse wool suitable only for carpets 
blankets and poorer grades of clothing fabric but efforts 
have been made in recent years to encourage breeding tor 
wool and there are some 200 000 Menno sheep in the Bu»sa 
region 

The Angora goat produces the fine soft wool known as 
mohair Turkey is the second largest producer of mohair 
in the world production averages 9 000 tons per annuls 
Livestock production accounts for around 30 per c& n t 
of agricultural output and roughly 10 per cent of GNp 
Increased production is aimed at under the Plans to cater 
for expected growth in home demand and also in expert 
markets 

MINERALS 

Turkey has a diversity of rich mineral resources a n d 
these are an important item in the country s foreign trade 
Between 1964 and 1968 mining production rose by some 
33 per cent An investment of {T4 100 million fs planned 
during the second plan with the biggest increases m 
production expected from copper ore petroleum and u Q n 
ore. 

Turkeys mineral resources have not been measured 
accurately but Investigations are being earned out m all 
parts of the country by the Mineral Research and Explo ra 
bon Institute of Turkey (M T A ) The MTA recently 
discovered fresh iron ore deposits and an important 
concentration of uranium 

The mines are mainly controlled by private enterprise 
except for coal and iron ore The more important St^,te 
mining institutions are controlled by the Eubank, which 
works through its subsidiaries Eregli Coal Mines East 
Chromium Mines Turkish Copper Keban Lead 3 hues and 
Keciborlu Sulphnr Mines The 3 laden Kredi Bankasi 
(3 fining Credits Bank) wa3 set up in 1958 to extend credit 


to the industry and a Mining Investment Bank was set 
up in 1962 to provide funds to increase production and 
productivity The Turkish Mining Bank Corporation was 
set up in rg6g with Treasury support to provide long and 
medium term credit for private mining development 

Bituminous coal is found at and around Zonguldak on 
the Black Sea coast The seams are steeply inclined much 
folded and strongly faulted The coal is generally mined 
by the longwall system or a variation of it These mines 
constitute the Etibank s largest operation and the coal 
field is the largest m this part of the world including the 
Balkans Most of the seams are of good coking quality the 
coke being used m the steel mills at nearby Karabfik 
Production has risen from around 6 000 000 tons m 1962 
to nearly B 000 000 tons in 1970 

Lignite is found in many parts of central and western 
Anatolia Seams located m western Turkey are operated 
by the West Iagn te Mines whose marketable production 
now exceeds 2 000 000 tons Their reserves are estimated 
at some 1 500 million tons Total lignite production in 
1970 waa nearly 9 million tons compared with a produc 
tion of 8 5 million tons m 1969 The main mines in 
addition to those operated by West Lignite Mines are at 
Soma Degirrmsaz and Tunfbilek 

Practically all of Turkish iron ore comes from the 
Divngi mine situated between Sivas and Erzurum m the 
north east of the country The mine was founded in 1939 
and transferred to the administration of the Turkish Iron 
and Steel Corporation m 1955 The average grade of ore is 
from 60 to 66 per cent reserves have been put at 28 million 
tons Yearly output is regulated according to the demands 
of the Karabfik Iron and Steel Works some 600 miles 
distant to which some 2 million tons of refined ore was 
transported in 1970 

Turkey is one of the world s largest producers of chrome 
The mineral was first discovered in 1848 near Bursa in the 
area around Marmara chrome deposits have since been 
discovered in more than rzo different locations The 
richest deposits are in Guleman south eastern Turkey m 
the vicinity of Iskcnderun in the area around Eski$ehir 
nortb-u est Anatolia and between Tethiye and Antalya on 
the Mediterranean coast The Coleman mines producing 
25 per cent of the country s totaf are operated by East 
Chromium Mines under Etibank Other mines are owned 
and worked by private enterprise Little chromium is used 
domestically and the mineral xs the greatest foreign 
exchange earner among mining exports Production rose 
to a record figure of 689 000 tons in 1966 but this output 
was not approached again until 1969 when production 
was 662 270 tons In 1970 chrome ore production de 
creased even so some 500 000 tons with a market value of 
nearly J13 million was exported 

Copper has been mined in Turkey since ancient times 
Present day production conducted entirely by Etibank 
comes from the Ergam Mines situated at Maden in Elazig 
and the Morgul Copper Mine at Borgka in £omh province 
The latter mine is smaller but is equipped with more 
modem plant A third copper complex is planned for 
Samsun on the Black Sea coast it will include a 400 000 
ton refinery in which the Industrial Development Bank of 
Turkey and a number of other commercial banks will have 
the controlling interest Present annual production of 
blister and refined copper is steady at about n o 000 tons 
most of which is exported to West Germany the United 
Kingdom and the United States Known reserves of copper 
ore (refined) is thought to be some 700 000 tons on which 
basis an annual production rate of some 50 000 tons is 
torseen by the mid 1970s 

Eslnjehir m north west Anatolia is the world s centre of 
meerschaum minin g Meerschaum a soft white min eral 
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which hardens on exposure to the sun and looks like ivory, 
has long been used by Turkish craftsmen for pipes and 
cigarette-holders, to which may now be added various 
items of costume jewellery. 

Manganese, magnesite, lend, sulphur, salt, asbestos, 
antimony, zinc and mercury are important mineral re- 
sources. OI these, manganese ranks first in importance. 
Deposits, worked by private enterprise, are found in many 
parts of the country, but principally near Eskijehir and in 
the Eregli district. Lead is mined at" Keban, west of Elazig, 
test production having started in 1953; production 
fluctuates considerably and in 1968 readied nearly 10,000 
tons of ore concentrate. Production of sulphur from the 
Kcciborlu mine in Isparta province was over 25,000 tons 
in 1970. Antimony is mined in small quantities near 
Balikesir and Nigdc. 

The exploration of the Uludag (Bursa) wolfram deposits, 
begun iu 1951, was completed in 1954. The presence was 
calculated of 10,000 tons of tungsten ore, carrying an aver- 
age grade of 0.43 per cent WO s . These reserves are among 
the richest in the world. Etibank and the German firm of 
Krupp have entered into an agreement for the joint 
exploitation of the deposits. 

Turkey's bauxite deposits are about to be developed for 
the first time. An aluminium complex is being built at 
Kayseri with Soviet help. The plant will produce 200,000 
tons annually of alumina and 60,000 tons of aluminium. 
Studies are being undertaken concerning the possible 
exploitation of lead, zinc and pyrites deposits. 

Petroleum. Oil was first struck in Turkey in 1950 and all 
subsequent strikes have been in the same area in the south- 
east of the country. Production rose from 2,401,000 tons 
in 1966 to 3,600,000 in 1969; it now meets about half 
of total Turkish requirements. Four companies produce 
oil: (1) the Turkish Petroleum Corporation (TPAO), a 51 
per cent state-sponsored Turkish company, at Garzan and 
Ramandag, with recently discovered deposits at Magrip, 
Batiraman and ICurtalan and the smaller fields at Kurtalan 
and Cclikli; (2) Mobil at Bulgurdag, Silivanka and Selmo; 
(3) Shell at Kayak&y, Kurkan, Bcykan and Sahaban; 
and (4) Ersan, a small private Turkish company, at 
Kalita. Recent discoveries are reported by the Turkish 
Government to have raised the country’s roserves to some 
500 million tons. 

The largest oil refinery in Turkey, at Mersin, came on 
stream in June 1962. Built at a cost of $50 million, it 
was capable of processing 3,200,000 tons of crude oil a 
year, now raised to 4,700,000 tons. It is operated by the 
Anatolian Refiner}’’ Company (ATAfji), a Turkish-registered 
company owned by Mobil, Shell and BP, Fifteen per cent 
of the crude oil processed comes from the Mobil field at 
Bulgurdag and the Shell field at Karalcoy; the remainder is 
imported from Iraq and Libya. The one million ton 
refinery at Izmit owned by Caltex and the Turkish 
Petroleum Corporation came on stream in 1961. The 
capacity of this refinery has been raised to 2.2 million tons 
per annum and is now being expanded to 5.5 million 
tons per annum. The TPAO operates a 660,000 tons per 
annum refinery at Batman, near Diyarbakir, connected by 
pipeline to both Garzan and Ramandag. Its capacity is 
being expanded to Soo.ooo tons per annum. A Soviet loan 
is being made for a fourth refinery, which is being built at 
Izmir with a 3 million ton per annum capacity and is due 
for completion in 1971. At present, two further refineries 
arc planned, at Thrace, and at a site on the Black Sea. 

A 310-mile 18-inck diameter pipclino has been built for 
TPAO and came into operation in January 1967. It runs 
from the oilfields around Batman to Dfirtyol on the Gulf 
of Iskcnderun. Capacity is 70,000 bbl./day but throughput 
is only expected to reach about 50,000 bbl./day. Other 
companies use the pipeline on a tariff basis. 


INDUSTRY 

Since 1950 there has been a change in the republic’s 
policy of relying on stato enterprise to build up industry 
and private enterprise has been enrolled in the expansion 
of industrial undertakings and the creation of new ones. 
As a result, the private sector now accounts for about 
70 per cent of Turkey’s industry: its rate of capital invest- 
ments, in spite of government domination of the heavy 
industry sector, has been maintained at about 46 per cent. 
No attempt, however, has been made to denationalize the 
large state concerns; instead the government is being 
encouraged to reorganize them in order to increase pro- 
ductivity. An important aspect of this process is de- 
centralization, in order to better define the administrative 
roles of the government-owned Stlmer and Eti Banks and 
the Machine and Chemical Industries Association. 

The iron and steel works at Karabtlk, north-west 
Anatolia, formerly owned and controlled by the Sthncr- 
banlr, aro run by an independent enterprise, the Turkish 
Iron and Steel Corporation (Tilrkiyo Domir ve Qelik 
l^letmcleri), which has taken over the whole of the iron 
and steel industry. Capacity is 325,000 tons, which could 
be raised eventually to 600,000 tons. 

The first stage of a second iron and steel complex at 
Ercgli in west Anatolia was completed in 1965, with an 
initial annual capacity of 500,000 tons, to be raised 
eventually to 1,500,000 tons. Built at a cost of $280 
million with the help of large U.S. loans, it produces 
hot and cold rolled sheets, steel strip and tinplate, and 
employs 2,600 men. It is expected to cover Turkey’s needs 
and allow some exports. An Istanbul company plans to 
set up a third, but smaller plant at Edrcmit on the Sea 
of Marmara, in conjunction with an Italian company. A 
U.S. credit of $22.3 million will help finance extensions to 
the Ercgli steelworks. A 1 million ton per annum steel- 
works at Iskcnderun is to be built with the aid of Soviet 
credits. 

Adana and Kayseri are the chief centres of cotton 
textile manufacturing, the Sttmcrbank’s factory at Kayseri 
being the largest textile plant in the Middle East. Cotton 
is an important export, but increasingly larger quantities 
are being consumed by the rapidly growing textile in- 
dustry and the remaining hand looms. 

At present, Turkey produces approximately 80 per cent 
of her requirements of woollen cloth. The industry is 
located chiefly in Istanbul and Izmir. 

The Bursa region is famous for its silk industry and 
there aro linen factories at Eregli and Malatya. 

There are over two dozen cement factories in Turkey: 
more are under construction or planned. Their combined 
production in 1970 was 6,373,215 tons, considerably more 
than double production in 1961 but still barely enough for 
domestic consumption. 

Among food industries, the state-controlled sugar-beet 
industry is the most important. The first refinery began 
operations in 1926; three more were built by 1950 and more 
than a dozen since. Beet sugar production in 1970 totalled 
66S.S27 tons, less than in 1968 but adequate for domestic 
demand and with a small surplus for export. 

Turkey has three paper mills, one wood- and two straw- 
and rag-pulp mills. Three new plants have recently been 
completed. Production of paper was 109,000 tons in 1967- 
There arc two fertilizer plants, at Iskcnderun and Kutahya. 
A fertilizer plant is being built to use by-products from tho 
Mersin oil refinery as well as plants at Samsun and Elazig- 
Other manufacturing industries include ceramics, glass- 
ware, lorry and tractor manufacturing, leather goods, 
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pharmaceutical, rubber and plastic products In 1962 a 
ferro-chrome factory opened, two tyre factories began 
Operations in 1963 Fiat and Renault axe building car 
factories The first stage of a state-owned petro- chemical 
complex at Izmit produces ethylene polythene PVC 
chlorine and caustic soda Expansion is planned into the 
manufacture of other products In addition there are the 
state monopolies which have exclusive nght to the mano 
factnre of tobacco wines, spirits, liqueurs salt and tea 

Power. There has been an extensive development of 
electrical energy, electrical production doubled between 
1950 and 1955 and is now nearly 9.000 million kWh ft 
year Hydroelectric power has already shared in this 
expansion in 1950 it represented 4 per cent of total power 
output and in 1963 nearly 60 per cent, bnt this proportion 
had fallen to about 45 per cent by 1968 The planned 
increase in output is expected to come mainly from plants 
at Hirfanli, Deimrkapi Keiner, S^nyar and Seyhan. 

More important than any of these however will be 
Turkey's most ambitious power project, the Euphrates 
dam at Keban on which work started early in 1966 The 
670 ft. high dam will hold back a lake 70 miles long at 
the confluence of the two mam branches of the Euphrates 
The plant will have an initial capacity of 620,000 fcW . 
rising to 1 240,000 kW. by 1972 The power generated 
will go firstly through a 4 00- mile grid system to tb® 
industries of the north western part of the country, but it 
is intended that the dam will also serve as the power basin 
for the development of the eastern part of Turkey, which 
m the past has lagged in industrial and agricultural 
wealth Another important hydroelectric station is being 
built at Gfikfekaya and the plant at Ambarli near Istanbul 
is being extended 


FINANCE AND TRADE 

flanking and Currency. The Central Bank (Merke* 
Bankasi) the sole bank of issue, started its operations on 
October 3rd, 1931 It controls exchange operations and 
ensures the monetary requirements of certain state enter 
pnses by the discounting of bonds issued by these estab- 
lishments and guaranteed by the Treasury 
There are 51 other banks, thirteen are state-controlled 
and operate under special legislation to promote govern 
mental industrial agricultural and other plans The largest 
of these are the Agricultural Bank (Ziraat Bankasi). 
concerned with the development of agriculture the Emlak 
Kredi Bankasi, a mortgage loan bank the Somerbank, 
founded in 1933 to develop and control government 
industry, the Etibank, founded in 1933 to develop mines 
and market minerals, and expand bulk power supply, the 
lller Bankasi (Provincial Bank) and the Denizcilik 
Bankasi (Mantime Bank), founded in 1952 to run the 
mercantile marine 

Among leading private banks are the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of Turkey, founded in 1950 to promote private 
industrial enterprise with the help of the International 
Bank and such commercial banks as Akbank (1948). 
Demubank (1933). 1 ? Bankasi (1924), and Yapi ve Kredi 
Bankasi (1944) One new commercial bank, Raybank, wa* 
formed in 1956, with a nominal capital of £T 4 000 co» 
the monetary unit is the knru^ (piastre) by the law of 
A Pnl 1916 The Turkish lira (pound), which is, in practice, 
employed as the monetary unit, is made up of too kuru? 

Pottle Finance. The principal sources of budgetary 
revenue are income and wealth tax, transaction tax, 
customs, consumption tax and revenues from State 
monopolies From the beginning of 1962 agricultural in- 
comes were taxed for the first time in recent history 


For the fiscal 5 ear X970 (ending February 1971) esti- 
mated total budgetary revenue was £T 28.260 million, 
against which expenditure totalling some £T 30 117 million 
were to be set About £V 11 000 million was allocated for 
investment expenditure by the public sector, a roughly 
equal amount going for current expenditures Some 
indication of the growth rate which these figures reflect 
may be seen by comparing them with the fiscal year 1965 
budget (ending February i960) m which expenditures 
were jfT 21,600 million and revenue £X 21 000 million 
Foreign Investments. Legislation encouraging foreign 
private capital was promulgated in 1950 and 195 1 but 
proved inadequate It was superseded by the Law for the 
Promotion of Foreign Capital Investments of January 
1953 currently in force This enables foreign investors to 
export profits and original capital Subsequently, foreign 
investors have joined Turkish interests in industrial pro- 
jects and plants have been set up to manufacture tractors, 
tyres trucks diesel motors electrical equipment and other 
goods Part of the Tuzla area of Istanbul was declared a 
free zone ’ in 1938, enabling foreign companies in the 
zone to manufacture products for export without paying 
taxsft cx d'atws on them. 

Foreign Trade. Before and during World War II, 
Turkish foreign trade figures showed a surplus of exports 
over imports Since 1947 this position has been reversed, 
and the demands of Turkey s economic development, 
especially since 1950, have inflated the imports bill without 
making equivalent short term additions to the country's 
exporting strength However, nntil recently the trade 
situation was improving— the total deficit shrank from 
$320 million in 19S3 to $113 million 1111965 This favourable 
trend was due to import controls and to the high prices 
then fetched by copper, tobacco and cotton But in 1966 
the deficit more than doubled to $232 million despite a 
record $496 million export total Unusually large imports 
for the development plan, particularly of capital goods, 
are held responsible for this Exports under bilateral trade 
agreements with Russia and other east European countries 
increased from $60 million in 1964 to ((87 million m 1965 
That such efforts have only managed to keep pace with 
the growth in Turkey a imports is easily seen in the 1970 
trade figures, however Although exports totalled a record 
$360 million imports stood at $950 million leaving a 
trading deficit of $360 million 
The main exports by value in 1970 were cotton ($175 
million) hazel nuts ($87 million) and tobacco ($80 million) 
principal imports by value were boilers and machinery 
($275 million), assorted minerals ($120 million) trans 
portation equipment ($113 million), miscellaneous raw and 
finished goods ($106 million) and chemical products ($75 
million) By area most of Turkey s 1970 exports went to 
the member countries of the European Economic Com 
mumty and the European Free Trade Area ($240 million 
and 1 105 million respectively) and the East Bloc ($84 
million) Imports came primarily from the EEC (5325 
million), the dollar area ($221 million) and EFTA coun- 
tries ($165 million) and the East Bloc (S115 million) 

An agreement with the European Economic Community 
was signed in September 1963 under which Turkey enters 
mto a preparatory association with the Six for at least five 
years During this time it will be given 5175 million in aid 
and will benefit from customs concessions on its main 
agricultural exports The annual export quotas are 
tobacco 12,500 tons figs 13 000 tons sultanas 30 000 tons, 
and hazelnuts 1 7 000 tons In each case the quota is a little 
below the past average of exports to the EEC and further 
increases depend on the agreement of the EEC members 
and Greece Eventually, it is hoped to enter into full 
associate membership of the Community 
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Planning. In 1960 the State Planning Organization was 
established. Tlio first Five-Year Plan (19G2-67) envisaged a 
total investment of £T 59,646 million; tliis is tlio equivalent 
of some 18 per cont of tlio gross national product over tho 
period. It aimed at a 7 per cont annual rate of growth in 
G.N.P. from £T 53,000 million in 1962 to £'£ 74,000 million 
in 1967. Housing received tho largest proportion of invest- 
ment (20.3 per cent); agriculture was allocated £'Y 10,548 
million (17.7 per cent), followed by manufacturing (16.9 
per cent) and transport and communications (13.7 per cent). 
The Stato aimed to provide the larger part of investment in 
agriculture, whereas in tho manufacturing sector private 
investment predominated. Tho object of tho plan was to 
increase annual manufacturing production by 13 por cent 
and to establish a balanced industrial structure. 

Private investment rose rapidly during tho years of tho 
first plan, reaching satisfactory levels. However, tho 
distribution of this investment was not wholly in accor- 
dance with the planners’ wishes. Tho traditional sectors of 
the economy, such as light consumer goods industries and 
certain services, were over-emphasized and not enough 
attention was paid to capital-intensive industries such as 
machinery and chemicals. 

Foreign exchange aid for the First Plan was mostly 
directed through the Aid for Turkey consortium, set up 
under the auspices of tho OECD in 1972. It was composed 
of the United States, Britain, Canada, the members of the 
European Economic Community, Sweden, Austria, Nor- 
way, Switzerland and Denmark: aid provided by the 
consortium was in tho region of $1,500 million. 

During the years of the First Plan, a real growth rate of 
6.6 per cent per annum was achieved. Over 90 por cent of 
the scheduled investment targets were reached, private 
sector investment exceeding its target share of 40 per cont 
of total investment by a considerable margin. 


THE SECOND PLAN 

The second Five-Year Plan, covering the years 1968 to 
1972, envisages an annual growth rato of 7 per cent— the 
same as that targeted for the First Plan. Investment is 
planned to reach £T 17,000 million in 1969 and to rise bv 
some it per cent annually to nearly £T 29,000 million bv 
1972. Total investment through the Second Plan is ex- 
pected to be £T 111,500 million from both the public and 
the private sectors. Foreign aid needs are expected to bo 
less than in the First Plan. Overseas loans of some $247 
million in 1968 arc expected to fall only about $229 million 
in 1972. The long-term target if self-sustained economic 
growth, i.c. independent of foreign loans is planned to 
materialize by the next plan. In addition, a substantial 
increase in revenues from foreign exchango is sought; for 
this reason heavy emphasis is now placed on export 
opportunities and import substitution. 

The emphasis of the second plan is on industrial develop- 
ment and the reduction of the dependence of agriculture on 
weather conditions. Of total investment 22,4 per cent is 
allocated to manufacturing industry, a sum double the 
amount realized between 1963 and 1967 when certain 
projects were delayed. Priority is now to be given to chemi- 
cals, fertilizers, iron and steel, paper, petroleum, cement 
and vehicle tyres, in order to replace imports and to 
provide tho basis for long-term industrialization. Second 
priority is given to tho manufacture of machinery and 
equipment which will receive top priority in the noxt 
plan. It is planned to invest the same sum in agriculture 
as under tho first plan, with the emphasis on irrigation and 
machinery. 

Government investment will concentrate on tho infra- 
structure and education and health. Manufacturing 
industry will be mainly the responsibility of tho private 
sector but the government will help out, if the private 
sector proves reluctant. 


C.L.R. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Total Area 

Thrace 

Anatolia 

L . 

Population 
(1970 Census) 

Workers Abroad 

(1970 provisional) 

780 576 aq km 



35 666 549 1 

400 000 


CHIEF TOWNS 
Population (1970 estimate) 


Ankara (capital) 

1 208 791 

Samsun 

*34 *7* 

Istanbul 

2 247 630 

Sivas 

13* 537 

Izmir 

520 686 

Balike$ir 

85 032 

Adana 

35* 655 

Zonguldak 

72 688 

Bursa 

*75 9*7 

Mamsa 

70 022 

Konya 

Erzurum 

200 760 
*34 6 55 

Kars 

53 473 


EMPLOYMENT* 

(*969) 



j Persons Employed 


Milo 

keeb 

Total 

Agriculture Forestry Hunting and Fishing 
Mining and Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electricity Gas Water and Sanitary Services 
Commerce Banking Insurance and Real Estate 
Transport Storage and Communication 

Services 

Activities not Adequately Described Unknown 
and Persons without Occupations 

68 040 

12 000 

504 120 
99300 

7 800 

351 840 
*54 56o 

399 *80 

52 260 

30 180 

420 

62 100 

660 

720 

34 200 

9 180 

95 220 

2 640 

98220 

12 420 

566 220 
99960 

8 520 

386 040 

163 740 

494 400 

54900 

Total 

1 649 100 

235 320 

1 884 420 


•Data covers only cities with over 50 000 population total agricultural employment in 1965 
was estimated at 9 764 000 Unemployed people are included under their prior occupation 


Workers Abroad (1970) 


German Federal Republic 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Austria 

Switzerland 


Remittances sent back to Turkey by workers abroad 

1966 U S $115 334 000 1969 U S $140 636 057 

1967 US 593000000 1970 US 5273020778 

1968 US 51073*8349 


373 000 
8 500 
27 200 
13 682 
6 502 


647 
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AGRICULTURE 

UTILIZATION OF LAND 




Area (’ooo hectares) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Area under cultivation ..... 

23.556 

23,982 

23,836 

24,092 

24.731 

Meadows and grazing lands .... 

Market gardens and truck farms, orchards, olive 

28,232 

28,013 

26,135 

n.a. 

n.a. 

groves, vineyards, etc. ..... 

2,305 

2,384 

2,414 

2,976 


Forests ........ 

10,584 

10,584 

12,578 

18,273 


Unproductive area ...... 

13,096 

13.095 

13,095 

n.a. 



PRINCIPAL CROPS 


Crop 


Cereals: 

Wheat . 

Rye 

Barley . 

Oats 

Maize 

Millet and sorghum . 
Vegetables: 

Dry beans 
Broad beans . 

Chick peas 
Lentils . 

Potatoes 

Industrial and other crops: 
Cotton: 

Lint . 

Seed . 

Tobacco . 

Sugar beet 
Hemp: 

Seed . 

Fibre . 

Sesame seed 
Sunflower seed 
Flax: Fibre 
Seed 

Olives* . 

Olive oil . 

Opium: Gum . 

Seed . 


Area (’ooo hectares) 


Production (’ooo metric tons) 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1968 



1969 

1970 

8,000 

8,250 

8,660 

9,520 

10,500 

10,000 

735 

690 

655 

820 

817 

630 

2,725 

2,730 

2,687 

3,560 

3,740 

3,250 

390 

365 

351 

450 

468 

415 

675 

655 

659 

1,000 

1,000 

1,040 

42 

40 

39 

53 

56 

56 

106 

107 

no 

135 

138 

138 

35 

33 

35 

43 

45 

39 

85 

90 

90 

102 

in 

109 

TOO 

99 

103 

96 

107 

92 

150 

148 

157 

1,805 

1,936 

1,915 

718 

713 

639 

f 435 
l 696 

400 

64O 

cr>-^ 

0 

0 0 

297 

273 

273 

l6l 

127 

147 

150 

12 7 

n.a. 

4,716 

3.356 

4.254 

9 

10 

8 

4 

3 

3 



\ 9 

8 

8 

60 

80 

67 

50 

4 1 

36 

215 

240 

286 

230 

310 

375 

18 

16 

*7 

/ 4 

4 

I 



l 12 

12 

7 

67,450 

72,280 

n.a. 

J 822 
\ 159 

308 

54 

681 

118 

21 

13 

n.a. 

*0 

N 

H 

O CO 

0.127 

II 

OJ 

8 


* Number of trees. 
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FRUIT 



MINING 


( ooo tons) 


Mineral 

1966 

1967 

n 

1969 

1970* 

Copper Blister and Refined 
Chrome Ore 

Iron Ore 

Coal 

Lignite 

Manganese 

Petroleum 

*6 6 
707 0 

1 660 9 

7 382 

6 571 2 
*3 8 

2 041 

*5 4 
632 2 

1 553 2 

7 489 
6650 

41 9 

2751 7 

26 6 
606 9 
2223 4 
7506 
8078 7 
25 3 

3 104 5 

X 9 3 
662 3 

2502 4 

7 743 3 

8 53 8 3 

*3 7 
3623 2 

27 1 

695 8 
2951 0 

7 598 3 
8712 7 

13 9 

3 459 9 


* Provisional figures 


INDUSTRY 
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FINANCE 

Lira =100 kuru?. 

TL36=^i sterling; TLi5=U.S. $i. 

TL ioo =£2.78 sterling =U.S. §6.66. 

The Turkish currency was officially devalued by 66' 6 
per cent in August 1970; the former Tourist Exchange 
Rate no longer exists. 


BUDGET 
(TL million) 


Revenue 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Direct Taxes . 

Income Tax .... 
Indirect Taxes . 

Production Tax . 

Customs Duties 

Profits and Taxes on Monopo- 
lies ..... 

6,798 

5,168 

12.343 

6,460 

1.137 

2,148 

8,640 

6,573 

14.351 

7.947 

1.438 

2,276 

Total Taxes 

19,141 

22,982 

Other Normal Revenues • 

Special Revenues and Funds 

1.561 

r,89o 

4,028 

4.336 

Total Revenues • 

22,592 

3L356 


Expenditure (Main Items) 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Justice ..••• 

387 

419 

Defence ..... 

4.278 

4.270 

Police and Security • 

780 

840 

Interior . . • • • 

242 

263 

Finance and Debt Repayments . 

8,067 

10,959 

Education . 

3.144 

3.040 

Public Works .... 

1.035 

1.534 

Health ..... 

785 

845 

Agriculture .... 

732 

779 


1968- 69 Expenditure TL 21.078 million. 

1969- 70 Expenditure TL 24,880 million. 


FIVE-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
(TL million — at 1965 prices) 


Sector 

1^68-72 

Investment 

over 

5 Years 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

Agriculture .... 



16,900 

15.2 

Mining .... 

# 


4,100 

3-7 

Manufacturing Industry 



25,000 

22.4 

Energy .... 

. 


8,900 

8.0 

Transportation and Communications 


18,000 

16. 1 

Housing .... 



20,000 

17.9 

Education .... 



7.500 

6.7 

Health 



2,000 

x.8 

Tourism 



2,600 

2.3 

Other Services 



6,100 

5-5 

Development Fund 



400 

0.4 

Total .... 

• 

• 

111,500 

100.0 


DEVELOPMENT PERFORMANCE 
(Percentage growth per annum) 


Sector 

1963-67 Plan 

1968-72 

Plan 

Planned 

Achieved 

Planned 

Agriculture 


4.2 

3-3 

4.1 

Industry . 

. 

12.3 

9-7 

12.0 

Building and Public Works 

10.7 

8.2 

7.2 

Transport 


10.5 

7-7 

7.2 

Services 


6.2 

8.1 

6.0 

National Product 

• 

7.0 

6.7 

7.0 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


(TL null on at current prices) 



1968 

1969 

1970* 

Gross Dour sne Product (at factor cost) 

96 74* 

107 567 

m 685 




Agriculture 

3*992 

3f 97* 

Manufacturing (Industry) 


JO 497 


Construction 




Commerce 


8950 


Transport and Communications 


8403 

9 7 05 



4 289 

4 93* 

Private professions and services 


5962 

6874 

Ownership and dwellings 


3 38i 

6323 

Public administration and defence 


>o 847 

13007 

Income from abroad 

3»3 

493 

3 283 

Nrr National Product (National Income) 


10S oil 2 


fat factor cost) 


t*3 97* 

Indirect taxes 


1 J 9i8 

1673* 

Nit Nationm. Product (at market prices) 


111 9S1 

140 7** 

Depreciation allowances 



6 793 

Gross National Product (at market price?) 


1279S9 

147 517 

Gross National Product (at factor cost) 

101 4J9 

114070 

*3® 7 6 5 


• Preliminary estimates. 


COLD RESERVES AND CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 

(TL million at year end) 



* 9«7 1 

■ 5 M 

1969 | 

1970 

Gold Reserves 



x 11a 


Currency in Circulation 

**>ki 4 | 


11 264 

* 4*35 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(Ankara — 195S — 100) 



1967 j 

1968 

*969 I 

1970 

Food 

Clothing 

Household Expenditure 

Miscellaneous Expenditures 

All Itxms 

X82 2 I 
* 

*37 9 
»9* 8 
*63 7 ! 

1 

187 9 
*39 7 
*3* 9 

196 8 

166 4 

m 

n 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(million U.S.?) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Imports (c.i.f.) 



-685 

-764 

— sox 

-948 

Exports (f.o.b.) . 

* * • 

523 

496 

537 

588 

Trade Balance 


— 162 

—268 

—264 

—360 

Invisible Items (net) 

• • • 

42 

44 

43 

189 

Current Balance 

... 

— 106 

— 224 

—221 

-171 

Capital Receipts . 

. . • 

274 

307 

374 

571 

Capital Expenditure 

• • • 

- 98 

- 72 

—11 5 

— 158 

Capital Balance 

. . • 

176 

235 

259 

4*3 

Change in Monetary Reserve (— 

= increase) 

— 21 

6 

-133 

— 236 

Net Errors and Omissions 

. . . 

- 49 

- 17 

8 5 

- 24 

Total Balance . 

. 

70 

11 

38 

242 

Special Drawing Rights 





l8 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

(TL million) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

Imports 

Exports 

• 

6,217 

4,701 

6,934 

4.467 

7.275 

4.832 

9,598 

6,408 


* Preliminary estimates. 


COMMODITIES 
(TL 'ooo) 


Imports 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

Live Animals and Animal Products . 



8,282 

10,830 

17,819 

Vegetable Products 



26,686 

182,246 

621,193 

Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats . 



28,635 

18,698 

52,119 

Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco . 



12,966 

13,127 

U.743 

Mineral Products .... 



660,614 

629,898 

782,573 

Chemicals ..... 



1,259,671 

1,362,956 

1,554,994 

Plastic and Rubber 



347,312 

287,313 

383.966 

Hides and Skins .... 



25,777 

20,287 

19,626 

Wood . 1 



14,638 

11,697 

36,032' 

Paper-making Material . 



218,329 

232,053 

197,321 

Textiles ..... 



383,374 

339,378 

408,258 

Glassware, Ceramics 



7LI5I 

79.313 

95,286 

Base Metals . , . 



627,706 

742,153 

1,342,655 

Machinery ..... 



2,304,800 

1,983,442 

2,858,283 

Vehicles ..... 



770,531 

713,018 

1,010,585 

Measuring Instruments . 



152,968 

135.225 

182,338 


* Preliminary estimates. 
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Exports 

196S 

1969 

1970* 


95 993 

102 923 

197 196 


3 S 702 

52 880 

67 53° 


1 112 854 

1 432 639 

1 502 302 


14 622 

2948 • 

6882 


43 7*1 

65 4*7 I 

ri5 312 

Tannin materials gums 

5 349 

6963 1 

7 355 

Cattlecake and foodstufi res dues 


159 088 | 


Tobacco 

853 462 

733 *24 

783 006 

Iron chrome manganese and other ores 

124 868 

152 910 

232 9*0 



60568 

64 963 


90 S64 

66 263 

56 660 

Cotton 

1 287 565 

r 126 503 

2 015 056 

Copper and products 

All other products 

124 042 

6l 322 

74 005 

442 804 

807 952 

t 058 88g 

Total 

4 467 77* 

4 83: 502 | 

! 

6 408 454 


• Preliminary estimates 


COUNTRIES 


(TL ooo) 



Imports 

Exports 


196S 

*969 

1970* 

1968 

*989 

1970* 

USA 

German Federal Republic 

United Kingdom 

my 

France 

USSR 

Netherlands 

S vitzerland 

German Democrat c Republ c 
Ctechoslovakia 

Belgium 

Poland 

Japan 

1 3*3252 
* 4*3 382 

893 989 

609 283 

245 *47 

274 **7 

169 65t 

20S 550 

1 *9 48 

111 935 
r22 no 

77 622 

106 665 

* *52 964 

1 258 527 

829 201 

667 930 

228 168 

3°r 869 
*®4 23* 

3*4 952 

X07 479 

112 168 
*34 85* 

93 323 

79 563 

* 851 965 

I 775 44° 

945 758 

78* *53 

348 273 

4*2 330 

25r 051 

490 *65 

117 036 
*30 427 

191 261 

295 304 

206 333 

652 838 

777 6 ?° 

305 478 

2*7 741 

196 27S 

268 815 
*37 869 

240 913 

104 944 
123712 

148 168 

70 076 
*48 57* 

538 962 
*011957 

272 57« 

386 075 

249 071 
269713 
*47 2 92 

250 r87 

96 34 6 

*24 579 
*39 3*3 

75 945 
**3 452 

587 95* 

* 323 530 

3<5* 3*5 

430 7 fi 2 

43* 253 

306 308 
230669 

487 481 

98758 

117 710 

239 062 

79 95* 

208 830 


• The 1570 figures are affected by the devaluat on of the bra in August Imports have been calculated at the rate 
TL908 US Jr {Jan rst Aug 9th) and TL rs 15 $* (Aug 10th Dec 31st) exports at TL 9=? 1 (Tan 1st Aug 9th) 
and bothTL i2^=$r and TL 14 85 |i (Aug 10th Dec 31st) 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 
mill ons 


1 

1963 j 

19&9 | 

t 

*970 

Passenger kilometres 

Net ton kilometres 

4 539 ' 

5 6S2 

4603 1 
5 775 

5 56i 

6 080 


ROADS 
(January — 000) 


1 

*968 | 

1969 | 

1970 

Passenger Cara 

Trucks 

Buses j 

Motor Cycles 

*25 4 1 

62 6 

32 9 I 
47 * 

*37 3 1 
69 5 

36 1 

I 53 0 

*47 0 

74 7 

37 6 

62 5 
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shipping 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Merchant Fleet* 
Vessels Entered 
Vessels Cleared 

Goods Loaded 

Goods Unloaded 

(’000 gross reg. tons) 
('000 net reg. tons) 

( „ .. „ ) 
('ooo metric tons) 

( i> i» n ) 

1 

m 

753 

7,900 

5.471 

2,437 

7,146 

746 

6,851 

4,647 

2,641 

7,087 



* Includes vessels of 18 gross tonnage and over. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Turkish Airlines, 
(’ooo) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Kilometres Flown . . | 

10,663 

13.069 

12,444 

13,464 

Passenger-kilometres . 

331,168 

418,070 

494, ri2 

640,128 

Cargo ton-kilometres . 

29,532 

36,212 

41,784 

56,856 

Mail ton-kilos . 

853 

1,087 

n.a. 

n.a. 


TOURISM 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

Foreign Visitors to Turkey 

574.055 

602,996 

694.229 


Income from Tourism ($’000) . 

13,220 

24,083 

36,573 

Hi 


♦Provisional figures. 


Tourist Accommodation (1970): 292 classified hotels, 3 holiday villages. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 



1967 

1968 

1969 

Telephones 

273,380 

282,000 

331,000 

Radio Licences 

2,720,959 

2,885,120 

3,072,000 

Letters Sent (’ooo) . 

379.441 

422,631 

n.a. 


EDUCATION 

(1970-71) 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Primary . 

38,421 

133.812 

5.037.500 

Secondary . 

2,579 

36,199 

1,108,010 

Technical and 
Vocational 

93° 

15,285 

245.304 

Universities 

8 

6,033* 

69,382* 

Other Higher 
Education 

98| 

2,375t 

77.365t 


* Data for three faculties not available, 
t Data for seven institutions not available. 
Source: Ministry of Education, Ankara. 


Source: State Institute of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office, Ankara. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


PREAVBtB 

Having enjoyed freedom, and fought for her rights and 
liberties throughout her history, and having achieved the 
Revolution of May 27th, 1960, by exercising her right to 
resist the oppression of a political power which had 
deteriorated into a state of illegitimacy through behaviour 
and actions contrary to the rule of law and the Constitu- 
tion, the Turkish Nation, prompted and inspired by the 
jpint of Turkish nationalism, which unites all individuals, 
be it in fate, pride or distress, in a common bond as an 
indivisible whole around national consciousness and 
aspirations, and -which has as its aim always to exalt our 
nation in a spirit of national unity as a respected member 
of the community of the world of nations enjoying equal 
rights and privileges, 

With full dedication to the principle of peace at home, 
peace in the world and with lull dedication to the spirit of 
national independence and sovereignty and to the reforms 
of Atatflrk, 

Guided by the desire to establish a democratic rule of 
law based on juridical and social foundations, which will 
ensure and guarantee human rights and liberties, national 
solidarity, social justice, and the welfare and prosperity of 
the individual and society. 

Now, therefore, the Turkish Nation hereby enacts and 
proclaims this Constitution drafted by the Constituent 
Assembly of the Turkish Republic, and entrusts it to the 
vigilance of her sons and daughters who are devoted to the 
concept of freedom, justice and integrity, with the con- 
viction that its basic guarantee lies in the hearts and minds 
of her citizens 

Pari One 

Articles 1-9 

The Turkish Republic is a nationalistic, democratic, 
secular and social State governed by the rule ol law, based 
on human rights 

The Turkish State is an indivisible whole comprising the 
territory and people. Its official language is Turkish Its 
capital is the city ot Ankara 
Sovereignty is vested in the nation without reservation 
and condition Legislative power is vested in the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly 
This power shall not be delegated 
The executive function shall be earned out by the 
Resident of the Republic and the Council of Ministers 
within the framework of law 
Judicial power shall be exercised by independent courts 
on behalf of the Turkish Natron 
Laws shall not be in conflict with the Constitution 
The provision of the Constitution establishing the form 
of the State as a republic shall not be amended 


Part Two 

Articles 10-62 

Every individual is entitled, in virtue of his existence a 
a human being, to fundamental rights and freedoms, whic] 
cannot be usurped, transferred or relinquished 

All individuals are equal before the law irrespective o 
language, race, sex, political opinion, philosophical news 
or religion or religions sect. 

Status of aliens, personal immunities, freedom of com 
mumcation, travel, residence, thought, belief, press am 
publications 


Right to controvert and rebut, to congregate, demon- 
strate and form associations 
Protection of individual rights 

Part Three 

Articles 63-66 Grand National Assembly 

The Grand National Assembly of Turkey is composed of 
the National Assembly and the Senate of the Republic. 

The two bodies meet in joint session in such instances as 
are provided in the Constitution 
The Grand National Assembly 13 empowered to enact, 
amend and repeal laws, to debate and adopt the bills on 
the State budget and final accounts, to pass resolutions m 
regard to minting currency, proclaiming pardons and 
amnesties, and to the carrying out of definitive death 
sentences passed by courts 
Articles 67-69 Nationa 1 Assembly 
The National Assembly is composed of 450 deputies 
elected by direct general ballot Election qualifications 
elections shall be held every four years The Assembly may 
hold new elections before the end of the fonr-year period 
Articles 70-73 The Senate 

The Senate of the Republic is composed of 150 members 
elected by general ballot and 15 members appointed by the 
President of the Republic. Election qualifications term of 
office is six years, one-third of members shall be re-elected 
every two years 

Articles 74-94 Elections, Members Debates, Laws, 
Expenditure 

Articles 95-101 The President of the Republic 
The President of the Turkish Republic shall be elected 
for a term of seven years from among those members of the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly who have completed 
their fortieth year and received higher education; election 
shall be by secret ballot, and by a two-thirds majority of 
the plenary session In case this majority is not obtained 
in the first two ballots, an absolute majority shall suffice 
The President is not eligible for re-election 
The President elect shall dissociate himself lrom his 
party, and his status as a regular member of the Grand 
National Assembly shall be termmated 
The President of the Republic is the head of the State. 
In this capacity he shall represent the Turkish Republic 
and the integrity of the Turkish Nation 

The President of the Republic shall preside over the 
Council of Ministers whenever he deems it necessary, shall 
dispatch the representatives of the Turkish State to foreign 
states, shall receive the representatives of foreign states, 
shall ratify and promulgate international conventions and 
treaties and may commute or pardon on grounds of chronic 
illness infirmity or old age the sentences of convicted 
indmdnals 

The President of the Republic shall not be accountable 
for his actions connected with his duties 
All decrees emanating from the President of the Republic 
shall be signed by the Prune Minister, and the relevant 
2 funsters The Pnme Mini ster and the Ministers concerned 
shall be responsible for the enforcement of these decrees 
The President of the Republic may be impeached for 
high treason upon the proposal of one-third of the plenary 
session of the Turkish Grand National Assembly, and 
conviction of high treason shall require the vote of at least 
a two-thirds majority of the joint plenary session of both 
legislative bodies. 
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Articles 102-109. The Council of Ministers 

The Council of Ministers shall consist of the Prime 
Minister and the Ministers. 

The Prime Minister shall be designated by the President 
of the Republic from among the members of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly. 

The Ministers shall be nominated by the Prime Minister, 
and appointed by the President of the Republic from 
among the members of the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly, or from among those qualified for election as 
deputies. 

As head of the Council of Ministers, the Prime Minister 
promotes co-operation among the Ministries, and super- 
vises the implementation of the Government’s general 
policy. The members of the Council of Ministers are jointly 
and equally responsible for the manner in which this policy 
is implemented. 

Each Minister shall be further responsible for the opera- 
tions in his field of authority and for the acts and activities 
of his subordinates. The Ministers are subject to the same 
immunities and liabilities as the members of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly. 

Articles no-111. National Defence 

The office of the Commander-in-Chiof is integrated in 
spirit in the Turkish Grand National Assembly and is 
represented by the President of the Republic. 

The Council of Ministers shall be responsible to the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly for ensuring national 
security and preparing the armed forces for war. 

The Chief of the General Staff is the Commander of the 
armed forces. 

The Chief of the General Staff shall be appointed by the 
President of the Republic upon his nomination by the 
Council of Ministers, and his duties and powers shall be 
regulated by law. The Chief of the General Staff is respon- 
sible to the Prime Minister in the exercise of his duties and 
powers. 

The National Security Council shall consist of the 
Ministers as provided by law, the Chief of the General Staff, 
and representatives of the armed forces. 

The President of the Republic shall preside over the 
National Security Council, and in his absence this function 
shall be discharged by the Prime Minister. 

Articles 1 12-125. Administration 

Articles 126-131. Economic and Fiscal Provisions 

The budget, accounts, development projects, natural 
resources. 


Articles 132-136. The Judiciary 

Judges shall be independent in the discharge of their 
duties. They shall pass judgment in accordance with the 
Constitution, law, justice and their personal convictions. 

No organ.'office, agency or individual may give orders "or 
instructions to courts or judges in connection with the 
discharge of their judicial duty, send them circulars or 
make recommendations or suggestions. 

No questions may be raised, debates held, or statements 
issued in legislative bodies in connection with the discharge 
of judicial power concerning a case on trial. Legislative 
executive organs, and the administration are under 
obligation to comply with ruling of the courts. Such organs 
and the administration shall in no manner whatsoever 
alter court rulings or delay their execution. 

Article 137. The Public Prosecutor 
Article 138. Military Trial 
Article 139. Court of Cassation 

The Court of Cassation is the court of the last instance 
for reviewing the decisions and verdicts rendered by courts 
of law. It has original and final jurisdiction in specific 
cases defined by law. 

Article 140. Council of State 
The Council of State is an administrative court of the 
first instance in matters not referred by law to other 
administrative courts, and an administrative court of the 
last instance in general. 

The Council of State shall hear and settle administrative 
disputes and suits, shall express opinions on draft laws 
submitted by the Council of Ministers, shall examine draft 
regulations, specifications and contracts of concessions, and 
shall discharge such other duties as prescribed by law. 
Article 14 1. Military Court of Cassation 

The Military Court of Cassation is a court of the last 
instance to review decisions and verdicts rendered by 
military courts. Furthermore, it shall try specific cases as a 
court of the first and last instance involving military 
matters as prescribed by law. 

Article 142. Court of Jurisdictional Disputes 

The Court of Jurisdictional Disputes is empowered to 
settle definitively disputes among civil, administrative and 
military courts arising from disagreements on jurisdictional 
matters and verdicts. 

Articles 143-144. Supreme Council of Judges 
Articles 145-152. The Constitutional Court 

Parts Four, Five and Six 
Miscellaneous, Temporary and Final Provisions. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

THE HEAD OF STATE 

General Ceydet Sun ay. 

Principal Secretary ot President’* Office: Cihat Alpan 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS .p/ 

{A coalition of members of the Justice Party (A P), the Republican People’s Party (C HP ^ the ReUance Party (C* - 


and of fifteen ministers from outside the National Assembly, formed in March 1971 ) 


(August 1971) 


Prune Minister: Prof NIhat ErIu (Independent) 

Minuter of State and Deputy Prime Minuter responsible for 
political and administrative affairs: Sadi K09A; 
(CHP) 

Minuter 0! Stale and Deputy Prime Minister responsible tor 
economic affairs: AixuA KaraosmanoSlu 
Ministers of State: Msbshkt Ozgune? DoS an KIiapu 
(AP) 

Minister of Justice: IsmaIl Arax (CHP) 

Minister of National Defence: FerIt Helen (GP) 

Minister of the Interior: Hand! OusroSlu 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Osman Olcay 
Minister ot Finance: SaIt Nac! ErgIn 
Minister of National Education: §1nasI Orel 
Minister of Public Works: CahIt Karaka? (A P) 

Minister of External Economic Relations: Ozer DerbIl 


rxAn 


Minister 0! Health and Social Welfare: Prof Dr Tui 

Axyol I'pi 

Minister of Customs and Monopolies :HaydakOzalp (/ 
Minister of Agriculture: Orhan DIkmen 
Minuter of Communications: HalOk Arik 
Minister ot Labour: AxtuA Sav 

Minister of Industry and Commerce: Ayhan CiLiNGlRc. op ^ 
Minister of Power and Natural Resources: Ihsan T 
loClu (CHP) . 

Minister ot Tourism: Erol Vilmaz Ak?al (A P ) 

Minuter of Reconstruction and Housing: SelAhj 
BabOroSlu 

Minuter ot Rural Affairs: Dr Cevdet Aykan 
Minuter ot Forestry: Prof SelahAtyIn Inal 
Minister of Youth and Sports: SezaI Ergun (A P ) 

Minister ot Culture Talat Halm an 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF TURKEY ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador, (M) Minister, (CA) Charge d'Afiairea, (Perm Rep ) Permanent Representative, 
(Penn Del ) Permanent Delegate 1 


Alghanutan: HamIt Batu, Kabul (A) 

Albania: ErcCment TaYaraSasi Tirana (A) 

Algeria: Efdal DerIngIl, Algiers (A) 

AtgeritmatT Ai.XTTAlRAB.'Buenos Aires \K) \also accred to 
Paraguay and Uruguay) 

Australia: Mxkmet Baydur, Canbena (A) 

Austria: Nurettin VergIn, Vienna (A) 

Belgium: Faruk Bkrkol, Brussels (A) (also accred to 
Luxembourg) 

Bolivia: (see Chile) 

Brazil; VecdI TOrel, Rio de Janeiro (A). 

Bulgaria: Nejat ErtCzOn, Sofia (A) 

Burma: (see India) 

Cameroon: (see Nigeria) 

Canada: Gen Irfan Tansel, Ottawa (A) 

Ceylon: (see India) 

Chite. Necpet Ozmen, Santiago (A) (also accred to 
Bolivia and Peru) 

Cbm*, Republic of: HalOk Kocaman, Taipei (A) 
Colombia: (see Venezuela) 

Costa Rica: (see Mexico) 

Cuba; (see Mexico) 


Cyprus: Asaf Irhan, Nicosia (A) 

Czechoslovakia: HalOk Kura Prague (A) 

Denmark: §epIk I'enmen s Cmjenha^en (A\ 

Dominican Republic: (see Venezuela) 

Ecuador: (see Venezuela) 

Ef Salvador: (see Mexico) 

Ethiopia: HlKMET Bensan, Addis Ababa (A) 

Finland: (Vacant) Helsinki (A) 

Franco: Hasan Esat I51K, Paris (A) (also accr^ 
Ireland) . 

Gorman Federal Republic: Ofioz G6kmen, Bonn (A) 
Ghana: (Vacant), Accra (A) (also accred to Togo) • 
Greece: IlterTOrkmen Athens (A) 

Guatemala: (see Mexico) 

Haiti: (see Mexico) 

Honduras: (see Mexico) 

Hungary: IsmaIl Soysal, Budapest (A) 

India: MammvtDIkerdem New Delhi (A) (also acc* 40 
Ennna, Ceylon and Nepal) 

Indonesia: (Vacant) Djakarta (A) 

Iran: NAmik Yolga Teheran (A) 
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Iraq: Pertev SuBAfi, Baghdad (A). 

Ireland: {see France). 

Israel: Melih Akbil, Tel- Aviv (CA). 

Italy: IsmaIl Erez, Rome (A). 

Japan: $ukru Elekdag, Tokyo (A). 

Jordan: §ahin Uzgoren, Amman (A). 

Kenya: Sadun Terem, Nairobi (A). 

Korea, Republic of: Bulent Kestellr Seoul (A). 

Kuwait: (Vacant). 

Lebanon: Ercument Yavuzalp, Beirut (A). 

Libya: OzdemIr Yi&iT, Tripoli (A). 

Luxembourg: {see Belgium). 

Mexico: Sakip Bayaz, Mexico City (A) (also accred. to 
Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama). 

Morocco: Axi Binkaya, Rabat (A). 

Nepal: {see India). 

Netherlands: Vahit Halefoglu, The Hague (A). 
Nicaragua: {see Mexico). 

Nigeria: Dogan Turkmen, Lagos (A) (also accred. to 
Cameroon). 

Norway: Ghat RfifTU Veyselli, Oslo (A). 

Pakistan: Bedh Karaburqak, Rawalpindi (A). 

Panama: ( see Mexico). 

Paraguay: ( see Argentina). 

Peru: {see Chile). 

Poland: Ozdemir Benler, Warsaw (A). 

Portugal: Fuat Dogu, Lisbon (A). 

Romania: Nazif Quhruk, Bucharest (A). 


Saudi Arabia: CelAdet KiyasI, Jeddah (A). 

Senegal: Orhan Conker, Dakar (A). 

Spain: §ADi Eldem, Madrid (A). 

Sudan: Cemil Miroglu, Khartoum (A). 

Sweden: Necdet Kent, Stockholm (A). 

Switzerland: CEMiL Vafi, Berne (A). 

Syria: Fahir Axacam, Damascus (A). 

Thailand: Turgut Ilkan, Bangkok (A). 

Tunisia: Adnan Bulak, Tunis (A). 

U.S.S.R.: Fuat Bayramoglu, Moscow (A). 

U.A.R.: Semih Gunver, Cairo (A). 

United Kingdom: Zeki Kuneraep, London (A). 

U.S.A.: MELiH Esenbel, Washington (A). 

Uruguay: {see Argentina). 

Vatican City: Necdet Uran, Rome (A). 

Venezuela: Rifat Ayanlar, Caracas (A) (also accred. to 
Colombia, Dominican Republic and Ecuador). 
Yugoslavia: Gundo&du Ustun, Belgrade (A). 


United Nations: t)MiT HalOk Bayulken, New York 
(Perm. Rep.). 

United Nations Geneva Office: Cojkun Kirca, Geneva 
(Perm. Del.). 

NATO: Muharrem Nuri BiRGi, Paris (Perm. Del.). 
OECD: Kamuran Gurun, Paris (Perm. Del.). 

EEC: ZiYA MuEzziNO&LU, Brussels (Perm. Del.). 

Council of Europe: CAHir Hayta, Strasbourg (Perm. Del.), 
UNESCO: MuNis Faik Ozansoy, Paris (A.) 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO TURKEY 
(Ankara, unless otherwise stated) 

(E) Embassy; (L) Legation. 


Afghanistan: Yenifehir, Gazi Mustafa Kemal Bulvan 12 
(E); Ambassador: Muhammad Osman Sidky. 

Albania: Gazi Osman Pafa, Nene Hatun Caddesi 89/2 (E); 
Ambassador: Rasim Dedja. 

Algeria: Baghdad, Iraq (E). 

Argentina: Vali Dr. Refit Cad. 82/3 (E); Ambassador: 
J. E. T. Sanchez Santamaria. 

Australia: Gaziosmanpafa, Nenehatun Cad. 83; Ambas- 
sador: Sir Alan McNichol, k.b.e., c.b.g.m. 

Austria: AtatUrk Bulvan 197 (E); Ambassador: Dr. Franz 
Herbatschek. 

Belgium: Ataturk Bulvan 145 (E); Ambassador: Andr£ 
J. A. Wendelen. 

Brazil: Esat Cad. 19, Bakanliklar (E); Charge d' Affaires 
a.i.: Jose Augusto de Macedo Soares. 

Bulgaria: Atathrk Bulvan 120 (E); Ambassador: Gant- 
chev Vatchov. 

Cameroon: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Canada: Vali Dr. Refit Cad. 52 (E); Ambassador: Klaus 
Goldschlag. 

Chad: Beirut, Lebanon (E). 

Chile: £ankaya, §ehit Ersan Cad. 34/6 (E); Ambassador: 
Angel C. GonzAlez. 

China, Republic of (Taiwan): Muhammad Riza §ah 
Pehlevi Cad. 39 (E); Charge d’ Affaires a.i.: Soong 
sih-jen. 

Congo (Kinshasa): Ambassador: Rene Bavassa. 


Cyprus: Vali Dr. Refit Cad. 108, fankaya (E); Ambassador: 
Ahmed Zaim. 

Czechoslovakia: Atatfirk Bulvan, 261 (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant) . 

Denmark: Gaziosmanpafa Boluk Cad. 14 (E); Ambassador: 

S. A. Sandager Jeppesen. 

Dominican Republic: London, S.W.7, England (E). 

Ei Salvador: Bad Godesherg, German Federal Republic 
(E)- 

Ethiopia: Kavaklidere, Tunali Hilmi Cad. 93/5 (E); 

A mbassador: Osman Mohammed. 

Finland: Vali Dr. Refit Cad. 15/3 (E); Ambassador: Ake 
J. B. Frey (also accred. to Afghanistan and Iran). 
France: Paris Cad. 70, Kavaklidere (E); Ambassador: 
Arnauld Wapler. 

German Federal Republic: Ataturk Bulvan 114 (E); 

Ambassador: Dr. Rudolf Thierfelder. 

Ghana: Rome, Italy (E). 

Greece: Fatma Ali Sok. 1 and Yefilyurt Sok. (E); Ambassa- 
dor: IOANNIS TZOUNIS. 

Hungary: Gazi Mustafa Kemal Bulvan 10 (E); Ambassador: 
Gyorgy Zagor. 

Iceland: Copenhagen V, Denmark (E). 

India: Kizilirmak Cad. 50 (E); Ambassador : Uma Shankar 
Bajpai. 

Indonesia: £ankaya, Abdullah Cevdet Sok. 10 (E)> 
Ambassador: Muhammad Iskandar Ishaq. 
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Iran: Tihran Cad- 10 (E), A mbassador Dr Amik C&iLATY 
Iraq' Muhammad Fiza §ah Pehlevi Cad 47 (E) Atnbaua 
dor Talib Aj-'Shibij! 
inland: Rome, Italy (E) 

lira*); Vali Dr Re$it Cad,, Farabi Sole. 43 (L), Chargl 
d'Affa\res a 1 Daniel Laos. 

Italy; AtatOrk Bulvan 118 (E), Ambassador Mario 
Mondello 

i*p«n' Gaii Osman Fa$a, Re^it Galip Cad 81 (E), Am 
bassador Mmoo Tanaka 

Jordan :Kavaklidere, Vali Dr Re^itCad. 1a (E), Ambassa- 
dor Omar El Madanl 

Kona, Republic 0*: Vali Dr Re§it Cad , Alafam Sok. 9 
{Ej. Ambassador Sung Ga Lee (also accred to Iran 
and Jordan) 

Kuwait: Ankara (E), Ambassador Muhammad Jaafer 
Lebanon: £ankaya Vail Dr Ro$it Cad. 25/5 (E), Ambassa- 
dor Vousskf Shad id 

Utys: Csul&y* Ebsesiys Tev£k Sok. 5 (E) Ckargi 
d Affair ts a 1 Hadi Husumi 
Malajlla* Teheran Iran (E) 

Miaieo: Vali Dr Re^it Cad- 41/13 (E), Ambassador 
Ernesto Soto Reyes 

Morocco: £ankaya Ahmet Mithat Efendi Sole. 31 (E), 
Ambassador MOSAUSD Benbouchaib 
Nepal: Islamabad Pakistan (E) 

N*thlrtandt:Cankaya, $ehit ErsanCad 4 (E), Ambassador 
A. R. Tammenoms Barker. 

Nigeria: Berne, Switzerland (E) 

Norway: Farabi Sole. 37/7 (E), Ambassador Ivar Mel- 

Pikiitan: Farab! Sole. 8 (E), Ambassador Iftirar Au 
Pirn: Vienna, Austria (E) 

Philippine*: Rome, Italy (E) 

Poland: AtatOrk Bulvan 251 (E), Ambassador Stanislav? 
Piotrowski 


Portugal; Vah Dr Rc?it Cad , Alemdaroglu Apt 28/3 (E). 
Ambassador Dr. Henrique Guilherme AugosTo de 
Figuikedo DA Silva Martins (also accred to Iran and 

Iraq) 

Romania: Qankaya Ye$flynrt Sok 4 (E) Ambassador 
(vacant) 

Saudi Arabia: £ankaya Abdullah Cevdet Sok 18 (E), 
Ambassador Samir S Shihabi 

Senegal: Beirut. Lebanon (E) 

Spam: GOvenevlen Ye^ilyurt Sok- 25 (E), Ambassador' 
Luis Garcia de Llera. 

Sudan: Baghdad Iraq (E) 

Sweden: K&tip £e!ebi Sole. 5 (E), Ambassador Harry 
A- M. N Bagge 

Bwitxerland: AtatOrk Bulvan 363 (E), Ambassador 
Arturo Marcionelli 

8yna: Qankaya Abdullah Cevdet Sok 7 (E), Ambassador 
Dr Salah Eadine Tarazi 

Thailand: Vienna. Austna (E) 

Tunisia: Vah Dr Re^t Cad 11 (EJ, Ambassador Ahmet 
Ben Area (also accred to Iran) 

USSR.: £ankaya Kar Yagdi Sok (E), Ambassador - 
Vassiliy Fedorovich Groubyakov 

U.A R.: AtatOrk Bulvan 173 (E), Ambassador Abbas el 
Share 1. 

United Kingdom: £ankaya, fjehit Ersin Cad. 46/A (E), 
Ambassador Sir Roderick SaRBLL k.c m g 

U.8.A.: AtatOrk Bulvan no (E), Ambassador William J 
Handley 

Vatican: Ganosmanpaja Reyt Gahp Cad 94 (Apostolic 
Intemumcature), Apostolic Intertiunao Mgr Salva- 
tore Asta 

Venezuela: Kavaklidere Cad. 23/6 (E). Ambassador 
Franjois Moanack Vahlis 

Vlet-Nam, Republic: Vali Dr Resit 10 (E) Chargid’ Affaires 
at Le-Van-Ky. „ ( 

Yugoslavia: Pam Cad. 47. Kavaklidere (E), Ambassador 
Muhidin Begic 


diplomatic relations with Cuba Malawi and Sierra Leone Relations at ambassadorial level are to be 
established with the People s Republic of China 
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GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


SENATE* 


President: TekIn Ariburun. 



Seats 

Party 

Elections 

■ March 


July 1970 

1971 

J 

Justice Party . 

IOX 

89 

Republican People’s Party 

34 

34 

Reliance Party 

XI 

IO 

New Democratic Party 

— 

5 

Turkish Workers’ Party . 

I 

I 

Nation Party .... 

I 

I 

National Action Party 

I 

I 

New Turkey Party . 

— 

I 

Independents .... 

I 

. S 

Presidential Appointees 

15 

14 

Life Senators .... 

18 

17 

Vacant ..... 

• 

2 

Total 

183 

183 


* Voting by majority system. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY f 
President: SABiT Osman Avcx. < 



Seats 

Votes 

General 

Election 

(Oct. 

i9 6 9) 

March 

1971 

General 

Election 

(Oct. 

1969) 

Justice Party 

*57 

227 

4.229,712 

Republican People’s Party 

144 

142 

2,487,006 

New Democratic Party . 

— 

37 

— 

Reliance Party 

15 

13 

597.8 i 8 

Nation Party 

6 

5 

292,961 

National Order Party 

— 

3 

n.a. 

Union Party 

8 

2 

254.695 

Turkish Workers’ Party . 

2 

2 

243.631 

New Turkey Party 

6 

I 

197.929 

National Action Party . 

I 

I 

275.091 

Independent 

xl 

13 

511,023 

Vacant 

— 

4 

• — 

Total . 

450 

450 

— 


f Voting by proportional representation. 


POLITICAL 


Justice Party (A.P.): Ankara; f. 1961; Leader Suleyman 
Demirel; Sec.-Gen. Nizamet Tin-Erkmen; inherited 
much support from the former Democratic Party; 
supports private enterprise. Approximate annual 
budget XL 4 million. 

Republican People’s Party (C.H.P.): Ankara; f. 1923 by 
Kemal Ataturk; Leader Ismet Inonu; Sec.-Gen. 
§eref Bak^ik. For many years the Republican 
People’s Party was the only party in Turkey. It favours 
a considerable degree of State enterprise along with 
continuing private enterprise. In recent years the party 
has moved to the left of centre. 

Democratic'Party: Ankara; f. 1970 by deputies and senators 
expelled from the Justice Party; Leader Ferruh 
BoZBEYLi. 

Reliance Party (G.P.) : Ankara; f . 1967 by 45 members of 
Parliament from the Republican People’s Party, who 
broke away as a result of this party’s "left of centre 
policies”; stands for political democracy, social justice 
and security, protection of private investment, priority 
for education; Leader Professor Turhan Feyzio6lu. 


PARTIES 

1 ' 

National Order Party (M.N.P.): Ankara; f. 1969; extreme 
right-wing. It favours free enterprise, constitutional 
changes, the abolition of the Senate, reduction in the 
number of members of Parliament, direct Presidential 
election, control of the Press; dissolved in June 1971 
by the Turkish Constitutional Court for violating the 
constitution; Pres. Prof. Erbakan. 

Nation Party (M.P.): Ankara; f. 1962; a faction of the 
Republican National Peasants’ Party with one seat in 
the Senate. Traditional and religious in character; 
Leader Osman Bolukba$i. 

New Turkey Party (Y.T.P.): Ankara; f. 1961; moderate 
right-wing; Leader Prof. Tahsin Banguoglu. 

Turkish Workers’ Party (T.I.P.) : Ankara; f. 1961; left-wing; 
one Senate seat and two National Assembly seats at the 
latest elections; Leader Dr. Behice Boran. 

National Action Party (M.H.P.): Ankara; f. 1954; Leader 
Col. Alparslan Turner; secularist and nationalist; 
seeks progressive reform. 

Union Party: Ankara; f. 1968; Conservative. 
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TURKEY— (Judicial System,* Religion) 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Until the foundation of the new Turkish Republic, a 
large part of the Turkish civil law — the laws affecting the 
family, inheritance, property, obligations, etc — was based 
on the Koran, and this holy law was administered by 
special religious (Shana) courts The legal reform of 1926 
was not only a process of secularization, but also a root 
and branch change of the legal system The Swiss Civil 
Code and the Code of Obligation, the Italian Penal Code, 
and the Neuchdtel (Cantonal) Code of Civil Procedure were 
adopted and modified to fit Turkish customs and traditions 

Co art of Cat sail on: The coart ol the last instance tor 
reviewing the decisions and verdicts rendered by courts of 
law It has original and fin al jurisdiction in specific cases 
de fin ed by law Members are elected by the Supreme 
Council of Judges 

Council Ol Slat#: An administrative court of the first 
instance in matters not referred by law to other administra- 
tive courts, and an administrative court of the last instance 
in general Hears and settles administrative disputes and 
expresses opinions on draft laws submitted by the Council 
of Ministers 

Military Court of Cassation: A court of the last instance 
to review decisions and verdicts rendered by military 
courts 

Court ol Jurisdictional Disputes: Settles disputes among 
civil, administrative and military courts arising from dis- 
agreements on jurisdictional matters and verdicts 

Supnmi Council ol Judges: Consists of eighteen regular 
and five alternate members Decides all personnel matters 
relating to judges 

Constitutional Court: Consists of fifteen regular and five 
alternate members Reviews the constitutionality ol laws 
passed by the Turkish Grand National Assembly. Sits as a 


High Council empowered to try senior members of state 
The rulings of the Constitutional Court are final Decisions 
of the Court are published immediately m the Official 
Gazette, and shall be binding on the legislative, executive, 
and judicial organs of the State 
Public Prosecutor: The law shall make provision for the 
tenure of public prosecutors and attorneys of the Council 
of State and their functions 

The Chief Prosecutor of the Republic, the Chief Attorney 
of the Council of State and the Chief Prosecutor of the 
Military Court of Cassation are subject to the provisions 
applicable to judges of higher courts 

Military Trial: Military trials conducted by military and 
disciplinary courts These courts are entitled to try the 
military offences of military personnel and those offences 
committed against military personnel or in military areas, 
or offences connected with military service and duties. 
Military courts may try non military persons only for 
military offences prescribed by special laws 

Independence af Courts: Judges shall be independent in 
the discharge of their duties They shall pass judgment in 
accordance with the Constitution, law, justice and then 
personal convictions No organ, office, agency or individual 
may give orders or instructions to courts or judges in 
connection with the discharge of then judicial duty, send 
them circulars, or make recommendations or suggestions 
No questions may be raised, debates held, or statements 
issued in legislative bodies m connection with the dis- 
charge of judicial power concerning a case on trial. 
Legislative, executive organs, and the administration are 
under obligation to comply with ruling of the courts Such 
organs and the administration shall in no manner what- 
soever alter court rulings or delay their execution 


RELIGION 


MUSLIMS 

Dljintt I fieri Reui (Head of the Muslim Faith in Turkey) 
Anl R12A Hakses 

Over 9S per cent of the Turkish people are Muslims, 
mainly of the Sn nm nte Under the Republic, from 1923 
onwards action was taken to reduce the influence of reli 
giou on state affairs e g , its association with the schools 
was curtailed mosques and churches were sometimes 


closed and facilities denied to their adherents, both Muslim 
and Christian The Muslim faith was also disestablished. 
After 1950 there was a change, and religious life was to a 
certain extent revived The i960 revolution is trying to 
bnng about a return to the more secular republic of 
Atattlilc. 

NON-MUSLIMS 

Mainly Greek Orthodox, Armenian Christians and Jews 



TURKEY— (The Press) 


THE PRESS 


Under the Constitution of ig6i, "the press is free within 
the limits of the law”. Provision is made for recourse to 
a constitutional court in issues involving laws affecting the 
Press. 

Following the Revolution of i960 and the new Consti- 
tution, which also introduced a measure of protection for 
editors, came the Law for Preventive Measures of March 
ig62. This law provided penalties of imprisonment with 
forced labour for persons criticizing the 1960 Revolution 
or for defending the pre-1960 or pre-Ataturk regimes, or 
suggesting that Turkey is unable to thrive as a 
democracy. 

As well as these items of legislation there are a number 
of articles in the Penal Code, some traceable back to 
Mussolini's fascist code, which sometimes affect the Press 
very harshly. Political offences affecting the Press and the 
protection of the State and civil order are treated in 
Articles 141 and 142, the latter providing penalties of up 
to 15 years imprisonment for Communist propaganda. 
Articles 158 and 159 penalize defamation of the President, 
the Republic, the nation and institutions such as the army, 
parliament and the courts. 

The liberal conditions which followed the Revolution 
led to abuses. In the attempt to develop greater responsi- 
bility and self-discipline within the Press, the Press Council 
or Court of Honour was founded in i960. Composed of 
publishers, journalists and private individuals, it censures 
those violating the voluntary Code of Ethics adopted by 
editors and owners. Lacking legal power, the Court has the 
disadvantage of depending on the support of newspaper 
membership, which may be withdrawn by editors seeking 
to avoid the Court’s moral sanctions. 

A stronger incentive of self-discipline was provided in 
1961 by the Board of Official Announcements which 
supervises the just distribution of official announcements 
and advertising (which serve as an essential subsidy to 
the Press.) The Board, composed of a broadly chosen 
group of representatives of different professions, by its 
power to withhold advertisements, obliges editors to main- 
tain standards and observe the Code of Ethics, and has 
put an end to the abuses of advertisement distribution of 
the pre-Revolutionary period. 

Formerly most newspapers were family businesses, but 
recently companies have emerged and newspaper groups 
are beginning to develop. Hurriyet, Milliyet and Hayat 
each head a group of papers. The Hurriyet Group includes 
HUrriyet, Yeni Gazeti, Gitnaydm and several weekly and 
monthly papers and its own news agency. The Hayat 
Group, which is the largest group owning periodicals, 
includes Hayat, Ses (the cinema and arts magazine), and 
several children’s periodicals. Most papers are politically 
independent. A small number, while not being political 
organs, are indirectly associated with political parties. 
Noteworthy among these are Ulus, which supports the 
Republican People’s Party, and Son Havadis, which 
supports the Justice Party. 

Almost all Istanbul papers are also printed in Ankara on 
the same day. Among the most serious and influential 
papers are the dailies Milliyet and Cumhuriyet. Akbaba is 
noted for its political satire. The most popular dailies are 
the Istanbul papers Hilrriyet, Milliyet, Terciiman, Son 
Havadis, Giinaydin, Ak§am and Cumhuriyet', Yeni Asir, 
published in Ismir, is the best selling quality daily of the 
Aegean region. A major popular weekly is the illustrated 
magazine Hayat. 


PRINCIPAL DAILIES 
Adana 

(ukurova: Kizilay Cad.; f. 1961; political; Editor Mehmet 
Olgunba?; circ. 1,950. 

Vatanda;: Dortyolagzi 117 Sok. 11; f. 1951; political; 
Editor NiHAT Gulya$ar; circ. 1,700. 

Yeni Adana: Kizilay Cad. 65; f. 1918; political; Editor 
£et 1 n R. YuregIr; circ. 2,000. 

Ankara 

Adalet: Agah Efendi Sok.; f. 1962; morning; political, 
supports the Justice Party; Editor Turhan DillIgIl; 
circ. 16,500. 

Ankara Ekspres: Riizgarh Sok. 21/3; f. 1968; political; 
Editor Ya$ar Aysev; circ. 4,150. 

Ankara Ticaret Postasi: Riizgarh Sok., O.W. Han; f. 1954; 
commercial; Editor Cahid Baydar; circ. 3,000. 

Ba?kent: Riizgarh Sok. 21/2; f. 1968; political; Editor 
Ismet Ozkan; circ. 4,100. 

BugQn Ticaret: Me^rutiyet Cad. 31/4, Yeni^ehir; f. 1964; 
commercial; Editor Faruk Ta$kiran; circ. 1,500. 

Daiiy News: Konur Sok. 16, Yenifehir; f. 1961; English 
language; Publisher-Editor Ilhan QevIk; circ. 3,300. 

Ekonomide Egemenlik: Atatiirk Bulvan 137/2; f. 1970; 
commercial; Editor FehmI AnlaroSlu. 

HOr Anadolu: Riizgarh Sok. 21; f. 1967; political; Editor 
Mustafa Ozkan; circ. 4,050. 

Iktisadi inkilSp: Plevne Sok. 12, Ulus; f. 1957; commercial; 
Editor Celal HAFiFBiLEK; circ. 1,600. 

iktisat ve Piyasa: Izmir Cad. 22/9; f. 1964; commercial: 
Proprietor Ulku BilgIn; circ. 1,900. 

4 Alemi: Fevzi Qakmak Sok. 38, Damirtepe; f. 1964; 
commercial; Publisher Ilhami OmeroSlu; circ. 2,200. 

i$ ve Ekonomi: Riizgarh Sok., O.W. Han; f. 1964; Pub- 
lisher-Editor Co^kun B6lukba$io6lu; circ. 2,000. 

Medeniyet: Riizgarh Sok. 39; f. 1956; evening; Editor 
ErdoSan Tokatli; circ. 4,100. 

Memleket: Riizgarh Sok. 21/3; f. 1970; political; Editor 
§emsi BellI. 

Resmi Gazete: Ba?bakanhk Ne$riyat, ve Miidevvnat 
Genel MiidiirliigQ; f. 1920; official gazette. 

Tasvir: Ulus Han, Kat 5, Ulus; f. 1957; political; Editor 
JjiAHAP Gensoy; circ. 5,100. 

Turizm Ticaret: felikkale Sok. 8/12, Kizilay; f. 197°: 
commercial; Editor Teoman Yalazan. 

Ulus: §inasi Sok., Ulus; f. 1919; morning; political, supports 
the Republican People’s Party; Editor Cemal Saltik; 
circ. 15,700. 

Vatan: Ibrahim Miiteferrika Sok. 2/2; f. 194°: evening; 
Editor Turhan Turkel; circ. 4,000. 

YenigQn: Riizgarh Sok. 45/8, Ulus; f. 1968; political; 
Editor Kemal Tukel; circ. 4,000. 

Yeni Tanin: Agah Efendi Sok. 2/A, Ulus; f. 1964; political; 
Editor Kemal Ararat; circ. 4,000. 

Zafer: Qankin Cad. 14; f. 1963; morning; political; Pro- 
prietor Muammer Kiraner; circ. 11,000. 

Bursa 

Bursanin Sesi: Yeniyol, Ersan I?hani; f. 1969; political; 
Editor Necati Akgun; circ. 800. 
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Haber Kfimbet Sok. 7 £ 1964 political Editor Turban 
Tayan arc 1 200 

Hakimiyet Ba?ak Cad 5 f 1950 political Editor 
Mustafa Tayla cue. 5 500 

Hlitlet Ankara Cad 59 f i960 political Editor Fatma 
Mat arc. 900 

EsjdgBBtX 

Iibkbal far?i, Degirmen Sok. 15/A £ 195° pobtical 
Ed tor Irfan U&urlurr 

Hill 1 Irade Uygur Sok 1 f 1968 political Editor 
GulterN Totu 

Sakarya HacetSok 3 f 1947 political Editor Bozkurt 
t/vucUR. 

Istanbul 

Akjam Cemal Nadu Sok 13 £ 1918 independent Editor 
Irfan Desman cue 42 000 

Apoyev matin! Snnye Qarjist 10 Beyoglu £ 1925 Greek 
language Publisher Takvor Acun cue 3 500 
BabialiiJe Sabah Sultanahmet Adbye B bj gi f 1965 
political Editor Alt Taban cue 7 30° 

Bizim Anadolu §ere! Efendi Sok. Cagaloglu f 1969 
political Ed tor AbhOlkadir Billurcu 
Bug On Sultanahmet Adhye Sarayi Bitipgi £ 1966 
political Editor SkbrI Yilmaz arc. 12 250 
Cumhunyet Halkevi Sok. 39 Cagaloglu f 1924 morning 
mdependent pol tical Editor Oktay Kurtboke arc 
90 000 

DOnya Narlibahge Sok 15 Cagaloglu i 1952 morning 
political Editor Kayhan Kureman c re 14 500 
Ekonomi Cemal Nadir Sok 22 Cagaloglu £ 1944 
commercial Editor Safa QelIker cue 1 500 
Ekiprei $ere£ Efendi Sok 44 Cagaloglu 1 1962 evening 
Editor Cojkum Ozer 

Embros Galip Dede Cad 103 TQnel £ 1953 Greek 
language evening Editor Nihal Vasiliy adis cue 
1 000 

GBnlOk Ticartt Ba?musahip Sok Cagaloglu £ 1947 
political Editor Nesrin Tun f biles circ 1 700 
GOnaydin Alay ko?kh Sok 2 f 1968 pobtical Ed tor 
KahmiTuran cue 272600 

Haber §eref Efendi Sok. 44 Cagaloglu £ 1934 political 
Editor Necla Bekkan cue 8 too 
Hakikat §eref Efendi Sok. 44 f 1970 pobtical Editor 
Mehmet Emin Inter 

HergBn Cemal Nadu Sok 9 Cagaloglu f 1947 evening 
Editor U6 ur Gurtunca cue 8 300 
HDmyst Babiih Cad 15 Cagaloglu f 1948 morning 
mdependent pobtical Publisher Erol SimavI Editor 
Yuksel BA5TUN5 cue 501 000 
Istanbul Postasi Qatalje^me Sok 17 Cagaloglu f 1946 
commercial Editor £etin A Ozkirim cue 2 250 
tUmanak IstiklalCad Nana anil Yurdu Beyoglu f 1908 
Armenian language Ed torN KirxorHddaverdiyan 
cue 1 100 

La Journal d Orient Deva ftkma n 2/1 Beyoglu f 1918 
French language Editor Albert Karasu cue. 2 000 
Marmara Isbklal Cad 360/12 TQnel f 1941 Armenian 
language Editor R. Haudkciyan cue 1 700 
Milhjrtf Nuruosmamye Caddesi 65 f 1950 morning 
pobtical Editor AbdI Ipeki;! cue 169 800 
boh Hatadu §ere£ Efendi Sok 44 Cagaloglu f 1951 
supports the Justice Party Editor Can Kaya Isen 
cue 34500 

* on 8aat femberiita? Pal as Kat t Cagaloglu f 1956 
evening Editor SelIm BIlmen cue 8 700 


TercOman Nuruosmamye Cagaloglu f 1961 political 
Editor SadettIn £ulcu cue 266 000 
Yen! Asya $eref Efendi Sok 32 Cagaloglu £ 1970 
political Editor A RahmI Erdem cue 9 400 
Yem Gazel* Mollafenan Sok 30 Cagaloglu £ 1965 
pobtical Ed tor Oduz ?eken cue 12 000 
Y«ro Istanbul Dr Emin Pa?a. Sok 20 Cagaloglu f 1950 
independent pobt cal Ed tor Do6an KoloSlU cue 


Eg* Ekspres 856 Sok. No 46 i 195a pobtical Editor 
Ilhan Esen cue 4 too 

Ege Ekonomi 2 Beyler Sok 45/A £ 1968 commercial 
Editor KAziM Yenisey cue 2 200 
Ego Telgrat AtatQrk Cad 150 f i960 evening pobtical 
Ed tor Scjba SCkAtI TekIl 

Ticaret Gan Bulvart iS f 1942 commercial and poht cal 
news Ed tor SezaI Guven cue 7 600 
YeniAsir Gazi Osman Pa$a Bulvan 13/A £ 1895 political 
Editor CemIl Devrim cue 48 500 

Konya 

Yeni Konya 1$ Bankasi Bib^igi f 1948 pobtical Ed tor 
A NecatI Atalay cue 1 850 
Yeni Mtram MevlanaCad SagUkPasaji £ 1949 pobtical 
Editor A Ridvan BolbiIl cue 1 250 


WEEKLIES 

Ankara 

Ekonomi ve Pohtika Tunus Cad 12/3 Bakanhklar £ 
1966 economic and pol tical Pcbbsher ZIya Tansu 
Hiz Necatibey Cad Sezenler Sok f 1966 labour news 
Publisher $erafett 1 n Akova. 

Outlook Olgunlar Sok 2/3 Yemjehir £ 1967 English 
language Editor A Ki?lali 
Tha Week Fevn Qakmak Sok 38 Demirtepe f 1952 
English language pobtical and general interest 
Publisher Editor Vedat Abut 
TOrkiye iktisat Gazetesi Karantil Sok 56 Bakanliklar 
f. 1953 commercial Ed tor Behzat Tanir. 

TDrkiye Ticaret SlCiU Karantil Sok 56 Bakanhkhu 
£ 1957 commercial Editor Oktay DizdakoSlu 
Y ann lnkilap Sok 25/z Yen $ehir £ 1963 pobtical 
Publisher Editor Mbrir Duru 

Istanbul 

Akbaba Klodfarer Cad 8 10 Dtvanyolu i 1923 satirical 
Editor Kadr/ Yurdatap 

Dogan Kardef Tfirbedar Sok 22 Cagalogln f 1945 
illustrated children s magazme Editor SezaI Solrlli 
circ 40000 

Durum Nuruosmamye Cad Atasaray I5 Ham Kat 1 3 
no 102 302 f 1964 pobtical Editor MJthat Per|n 

Economic New* About Turkoy— ENAT POB 716 

KarakSy f i960 Editor E G Kovey 
Gtfit Nuruosmamye Cad Atasaray Han 408 f 1955, 
pobtical Publisher Furuzan TekIl 
Haifa Sonu Turbedar Sok. No 22 Divanyoula Cagaloglu 
Hayat Tflrbedar Sok 22 Divanyolu f 1956 general 
interest illustrated magazme Publisher §evkxt Eauo 
iftanbui Ticaret Istanbul Ticaret Odasi EmiiionQ 
Unkapani Cad f 1957 commercial news Publisher 
Ismail Ozaslan 

Kadin Nuruosmamye Cad Benice Han 54 Cagaloglu 
f 1947 senou9 pobtical women s magazine Publisher 
Iftet HalIm Oruz 
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La Vera Luz: Tahtakale Cad., Prevuayans Han 12; f. 1951; 
Jewish news weekly; Publisher Ilyazer Menda. 

Meydan: Sultan Mektebi Sok. 23, Cagaloglu; f. 1965; 
political; Editor Akim KamacioSlu. 

Pardon : Foto Politik, £emberlita$ Palas, Daire 7, Cagaloglu; 
f. 1965; political; Editor Ugur Gumu^tekin. 

Pazar; Alay Ko$kfi Cad. 12, Cagaloglu; f. 1956; illustrated; 
Publisher Haldun SiMAvi. 

Perde: Divanyolu Isik Sokak n; f. 1963; cinema and 
theatre; Editor LutfI Gokmen. 

Resimli Roman: Tiirbedar Sok. 22, Cagaloglu; f. 1965; 
twice weekly; illustrated; Editor Sezai Solelli; circ. 
120,000. 

§alom: Bereket Han 24/5, Karakoy; f. 1948; Jewish; 
Publisher Avram Leyon. 

Ses: Tiirbedar Sok. 22, Cagaloglu; f. 1962; illustrated film 
magazine; Editor Erdo&an SevgIn; circ. 90,000. 

TOrkische Deutsche Post: Asmalimescit Sok. 41/7, Beyoglu; 
German and Turkish; Publisher Ibrahim Tokay. 

Tutum: Nuruosmaniye Cad. 54; f. 1967; political; Editor 
ErdoSan Akkurt. 

Yeni Gavro$: Billur Sok. io, Karakoy; f. 1945; Armenian 
news weekly; Publisher Bogos Artur. 

PERIODICALS 

Ankara 

Adalet Dergisi: Adalet Bakanligi; f. 1909; legal journal 
published by the Ministry of Justice; Editor Huseyin 
Ergul; circ. 3,500. 

Ankara Barosu Dergisi: f. 1944; monthly; journal of the 
Ankara Bar. 

Azerbaycan: Azerbaizhan Cultural Association, P.K. 165; 
f. 1949; literary; Editor Dr. Ahmet Ya^at. 

Bayrak Dergisi: Necatibey Cad., Karalrimseli Han; i. 1964; 
Pub. and Editor Hami Kartay. 

Qiftlik Dergisi: P .K. 6, £ankaya; agricultural; f. ig6o; 
monthly; Publisher VASFi Hakman; circ. 10,000. 

Devlet Operas): Devlet Operasi Umum Md.; art, opera. 

Devlet Tiyatrosu: Devlet Tiyatrosu Um. Md.; f. 1952; 
art, theatre. 

Dost: Menek$e Sok. 16/13, Yenijehir; f. 1947; literary; 
Editor SalIm SengIl. 

Elektrik Miihendisligi Mecmuasi: Ihlamur Sokak 10/1, 
Yeni.'jehir; f. 1954; published by the Chamber of 
Turkish Electrical Engineers. 

Hafkevleri Dergisi: Ataturk Bulvan 104; f, 1966; art, 
literary; Publisher Celal Ertug. 

Hisar: P.K. 501; f. 1950; literary; Editor Muserret 
Yilmaz. 

idare Dergisi: Ifi^leri Bakanligi; administrative. 

Ilk Ogretim: Milli Egitim Bakanligi; educational. 

ilier ve Belediyeler Dergisi : Mithat Pa?a Cad. 45/2; f. 1945; 
monthly journal of the Turkish Municipal Asscn.; 
Pres. Ismet Sezgin. 

Karinca: Mithat Pa?a Cad. 38/A, Yeni^ehir; f. 1934; 
monthly revue published by the Turkish Co-operative 
Society; circ. 6,000. 

Maden Tetkik ve Arama Enstitiisu Dergisi: Eski^ehir Yolu; 
f. 1935; bi-annual; publ. by Mineral Research and 
Exploration Institute of Turkey; English Edition 
Bulletin of the Mineral Research and Exploration Insti- 
tute (bi-annual). 

Mesleki ve Teknik Qgretim : Milli Egitim Bakanligi; f. 1942; 
educational. 

MQhendis ve Makina: £elikkale Sok. 3, Kizilay; f. 1957; 
engineering monthly; Publ. Chamber of Mechanical 
Engineers; Dir. Arslan Sanir; Editor SelamI Oner. 


finasya Dergisi: Konur Sokak Ugur Apt., 10-1 Yeni^ehir; 
f. 1965; monthly; cultural; Publisher Sadi Bayram. 

Orta Dogu ( Middle East): Fevzi £akmak Sok. 38, Demir- 
tepe; Publisher Senator Celal Tevfik Karasapan- 
Editor Sevin? Ki^lali. 

Resmi Kararlar Dergisi: Ministry of Justice, Adalet 
Bakanligi; f. 1966; legal; Editor AvNi Ozenj; circ 
3.5oo. 

T. C. Merkez Bankast Ayiik Btilten: Merkez Bank; monthly. 

Turizm : Posta kutusu 682; f. 1957; Publisher HayrI BenlI. 

Turk Arkeoloji Dergisi: General Directorate of Antiquities 
and Museums, Eski Eserler ve Muzeler Genel Miidiir- 
liigii; archaeological. 

Turk Dili: Turk Dil Kurumu, Atatiirk Bulvan 221, 
Kavaklidere; f. 1951; monthly; literary. 

Turk Kulturii: Tunus Cad. 16; f. 1962; cultural studies; 
Editor Prof. Dr. Ahmet TemIr. 

Turkey — Economic News Digest: Karanfil Sok. 56; f. i960; 
Editor-in-Chief Behzat Tanir; Man. Editor Sadie 
Balkan. 

Tiirkiye Bankacilik: P.K. I2i; f. 1955; commercial; 
Publisher Mustafa Atalay. 

Tiirkiye Biblioyografyast: Milli Kutiiphane Genel Mtldtlr- 
liigti, Yeni^ehir; f. 1934; quarterly; Turkish national 
bibliography; published by the Bibliographical Insti- 
tute of the Turkish National Library; Dir. FilIz 
Ba$bu 5 o 6 lu. 

Yeni Yayinlar (Ayiik Fikir, Sanat ve Bibliyografya Dergisi): 

P.K. 60, Yenimahalle (Ye$ilyurt Sokak 54/17, A§agiay- 
ranci); f. 1956; bibliography; Dir. Sahap NazmI 
Co$kunlar; Editor Muharrem MercanligIl. 

Ziraat Dergisi : Posta K. 305; f. 1950; monthly; agriculture. 

Ziraat D linyasi : Posta K. 127; f. 1950; monthly; agriculture. 

Istanbul 

Ant: P.K. 934, Sirkeci; f. 1967; political; Editor Dob an 
Ozguden. 

Arkitekt: Anadolu Han 32, Eminonii; f. 1931; quarterly; 
architecture, city planning and tourism; Chair. ZekI 
Sayar; Sec. Keti Gapauoglu. 

Bakis: Cagaloglu Yoku?u; f. 1945; Editor Avni Altinler. 

Banka: Imam Sok. 1, Kat 3, Beyoglu; f. 1964; banking, 
economic, social and management subjects; Publisher 
Nezih H. Neyzi; circ. 2,500. 

Baris Dunyasi: P.K. 478, Himayci Etfal Sok. 5/18, Caga- 
logu; f. 1962; political; monthly; Publisher Ahmet 
Hamdi Ba^ar. 

Deniz: Rihtim Cad., Veli Alemdar Han, Kat 6/23, Kara- 
k6y; f. 1955; monthly; maritime news; Publisher 
Emel KazanlioSlu. 

Filim: P.K. 307, Beyoglu; f. 1970; cinema; Editor Onat 
Kutlar. 

Iktisadi Yiikseli?: P.K. 317; f. 1949; economic; Publisher 
§EM$ETTiN Cura. 

Istanbul, A Handbook for Tourists: Si?li Meydani, 364; f. 
1968; quarterly; published by the Touring and Auto- 
mobile Club of Turkey; Publisher Dr. Nejat F, 
Eczacibasi; Editor £elik Gulersoy. 

istanbul Barosu Dergisi :f. 1926; monthly; published by the 
Istanbul Bar. 

istanbul Ticaret Odasi Mecmuasi: f. 1884; every two 
months; journal of the Istanbul Chamber of Com- 
merce; Turkish and English; Editor Dr. Yildirim 
Kilki^. 

Kemalizm: Bankalar Cad., Ankara H. 16; f. 1962; Pub- 
lisher Huseyin Sa 6 iro 5 lu. 
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Kfly Postal!! Nuruosmamye Cad 57, f 1944. Editor 
KadbI Oftuz 

KSyIDnQn Sesi: Nuruosmamye Cad 59/2 f 1966 Publisher 
Ke mal KaradenIz 

Kulis Cagaloglu Yoku§n 10/A. f 1947 fortnightly arts 
magazine, Armenian Publisher Hagop Ayvaz 
Mosiki Mecmuasi: Yenigenler CacL 43 Beyazit PK 666, 
f 1948 monthly, music and musicology, Editor Etem 
Rum Ung6r 

Pirelli- BuyQkdere Cad 151, Gayrettepe, f 1964, Pub* 
lisher Bill. ElXgCz 

Polls Dergisi: Kuledibi Emwyet Sarayi, Karakfiy, f 1954, 
Publisher Kemal Artc? 

Pclif M ajar in; Isttklll Cad 364/18, Bcyoglu f 1958, 
Publisher MIibat EngIn Vl ran yah 
Ruh ve Madde Dergisi: PK 1137 f 1959 organ of the 
Metapsychic and Scientific Research Society of Turkey, 
Publisher ErgOn Arikdal 

8 ml DQnyasl: Fevzipa^a Cad. 29 Fatih f 1956 arts 
culture Editor Halide TIlgen, circ 15000 
8*»gi DBnyasi {World of Love) Larmartin Cad 26/3 
Taksim f 1963 Publisher Dr R, KAYSERb.ioftt.Tj, 
circ 10 000 

ISz: Piyerlob Cad 7, Divanyolu f 1966, political. 
Editor Gen^ay GfiN 

Tib DilnyaSi: Ankara Cad 31/3 Kfigfik Han Cagaloglu 
PK 191 f 1927 monthly organ of the Turkish Mental 
Health and Social Psychiatry Society, Editor Dr 
FABRETriN KBRlM GOXAY 

TQrk Anglo-Amenkan ve Alminya Postan: PK 192. 
Beyoglu, f 1947, commercial Publisher Kemal 
Erkan 

TDrk Fclklor Ari$tirmil»n: PK 46 Aksaray, I 1949, 
arts and folklore. Editor IhsAn Hinder 
Tflrk Ticiret Almsnigi: Mollafenart Sole 25 Cagaloglu, 
commercial. Editor Rejat TopaloClu 
Turkish Trade Directory: Boyaci Ahmet Sok. ia Qam- 
berhta? Nunbey Han 12/E, f 1960, annual. Publisher 
Sercio Costante 

TDrkiye Turing ve Otomobil Kurumu Belleteni; Halaskar 
gazi Cad 364 §1511 Meydam, f 1930 bi monthly, 
published by the Tounog and Automobile Club of 
Turkey, Publisher Dr Nejat Eczaciba;i, Editor 
fELlK Gulersoy 

TDrkiyede ve Dflnysda Ttnm: P K 578. f 1964, agri- 
cultural news Publisher Kemal Baykal, 

OlkDcB Olretmen: Bajmusahip Sok. Emek Han Cagalo- 
#lu 1 jpfi 5 education Publish?/ H-lito Bf.uk, 
Editor m-Chief Dr Baba Arikan 
V irlik: Cagaloglu Yokuju 40, f 1933, monthly hterary. 
Editor Yajar NabI Nayjr 

Yiditepe: P K 77, Cagaloglu Mengene Sok , Yem Han 
21, f 1950 hterary and cultural, monthly, Editor 
HCsamettin Bozok 


Yelken: P K 639. Karakfty. f 1955 arts. Editor HOr. 

NEITlN RESULOftLU 

1 Yen! Saglik Aleml: Ba^muhasip Sok. 10/1. Cagaloglu 
f 1964, health Editor EngIn SOmer 
r«nl SanayJ Dunyasi: P K 5*5. Beyoglu f 1963 Editor 
NurettIn Oz^jm^ek 

Yenl Sinema: P K 307 Beyogln, f 1966, cinema Editor 
HCseyIn Hacib A50 5 lu 

Izmir 

Izmir Barosu Dergisi: 1 1967. monthly. Journal of the 
Izmir Bar Editor CIhangIr Kutlay, Propr Necdet 
Okleu, circ. 1,000 

Izmir Tiesrtf OdtSl DertiSt: Atatflr k Cad 126, f rjrjj; 
monthly, commercial 

Konya 

Clgn Dergisi; PK 99 f 1957, literary, monthly. Editor 
FeyzI Halici 


NEWS AGENCIES 

Anatolian Newi Agency: Ankara and Istanbul £ 1920, 
Gen Man ArtiLA Onuk publ Weekly Economical 
Bulletin 

Haber Ajanji: Emoy Han Cagaloglu f 1963 Dir Gen 
AydoSan Oyol 

IKA Economic and Commercial News Agency: Tunus Cad 
12/3 Bakanhklar Ankara, f 1954, Dir ZIya Tanso, 
pubis Daily Economic and Commercial Bulletin 
Investment and Finance Bulletin (both English and 
Turkish), Foreign Investment Authorization Records for 
Turkey 

Tflrk Haberlir AJanil {Turkish News Agency) Basui 
Sarayi Cagaloglu Istanbul,! 1950, brs in Ankara and 
Izmir, Dir -Gen KadrI Kayabal. 

Foreign Bureaux 
Ankara 

ANSA: Gelmcik Sole. 7A/6, Bureau Chief Lamb^rto 
Borgato 

Agence France-Presse and AP are also represented 
Istanbul 

AP: 50! Kat, Mollafenan Sok No 1, Bureau Chief Hal 
McClure 

UPl: Basin Sarayi, Cagaloglu, Bureau Chief John Lawton 
Tie IcVowsng are also represented Agence France 

Presse Deutsche Presse-Agentur (DPA) Reuters, Tans 


PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 

EditBrler Birllgi (Editors' Union) Ankara Cad 93 Istanbul, 
1 1950 Pres RemzI BengI Sec CIhat Imer 
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PUBLISHERS 


AJaoflu Yaymevi: Selvilimesfit Sokak 2, Kurt If Ham, 
Cagaloglu, Istanbul; translations and literary books; 
Mustafa Kemal ASaoSlu. 

Akgun Matbaasi: Istanbul. 

Ark Ticaret Ltd. §Ti: P .K. 577, Ankara; f. 1962; technical 
books; Gen. Man. Atilan Tumer. 

Arkin Kitabevi — Bir Yayinovi: Ankara Cad. 60, P.IC. 11, 
Istanbul; f. 1949; encyclopedias, atlases, children’s 
books, reference; Pres, and Man. Ramazan Gokalp 
Arkin. 

Atlas Kitabevi Yaymevi: Nuruosmaniye Caddesi, Mengene 
Sokak 7-9, Istanbul: literary. 

Ayyildiz Matbaasi: Ankara. 

Baha Matbaasi: Cemal Nadir Sokak 12, Istanbul. 

Bafkent Yaymevi: Anafartalar Caddesi, Niliifer Sokak 5A, 
Istanbul; literary. 

Bates Bayilik Tefkilatz A.§.: Molla Fenari Sokak 1, Caga- 
loglu, Istanbul; f. i960; books and periodicals. 

Bcdri Yaymevi: Istanbul. 

Berkalp Kitabevi: §ehir Bahcesi 7/8, Ankara. 

Gumhuriyet Mat. vo Gaze T.A.§.: Halkevi Sokak 40/41, 
Cagaloglu, Istanbul. 

Do Yaymevi: Vilayet Han, Kat. 3, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; 
literary. 

Dopas: 56 Cumhuriyet Bulvari, Izmir. 

Elif Kitabevi : Sahaflar £arfisi 4, Beyazit, Istanbul; f. 1956; 
all types of publications, especially historical, literary, 
political, drama and reference. 

Forum Yaymlarl: Ankara; literary and artistic books. 

GerfOk Yaymevi: Istanbul; economic. 

inkildp Kitabevi: Ankara Caddesi 95, Istanbul; Dir. Nazar 
F iKRi. 

Inkilap ve aka Kitabevleri Kollektif §irketi: Ankara Caddesi 
95, Istanbul; Dir. Karabet FiKRi. 

ize! Yayinlari: Istanbul; plays. 


Kanaat Kitabevi: Ilyas Bayar Halefi, Yakup Bayar, 
Ankara Caddesi 133, Istanbul; f. 1896; textbooks' 
novels, dictionaries, posters, maps and atlases. 

Kanaat Yayinlari Ltd. Sti : Narlibahfe Sokak 19, Istanbul; 
f. 1951; maps, school books; Dir. Yakup Bayar. 

K6y ve Egitim Yaymevi: P.IC. 339, Ankara; social sciences. 

KDitUr Kitabevi : Ankara Cad. 62, Sirkeci, Istanbul; f. 1945; 
Dirs. IziDOR and Rene ICant. 

Nefriyat A.S.: Mollafenari S.i, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; 
classics, children’s books, novels. 

Nil Yaymevi: Istanbul; literary translations. 

Ni?anta?i Deniz Kitabevi: Nisantas, Istanbul; poetry. 

dgretim Yaymevi: Ankara Cad. 62/2, Sirkeci, Istanbul; 
f. 1959; English, French, German and Dutch language 
courses, guides and dictionaries; Dir. IziDOR ICant. 

Remzi Kitabevi: Ankara Caddesi 93, Istanbul; f. 1930; 
school textbooks, novels, fiction, science and art books; 
Dir. REMzi Bengi. 

Sermet Matbaasi: §eref Efendi Sok. 28, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; 
f. 1950; books on medicine, statistics, economics, 
mathematics, dictionaries; Gen. Man. Sermet Arka- 

DAf. 

Sinan Matbaasi: Istanbul. 

Tifdruk Matbaacrlki Sanayii Anonim §irketi: Divanyolu, 
Turbedar S. No. 22, Istanbul; f. 1955; novels, maga- 
zines, encyclopedia; Pres. ICAzim Ta?kent. 

Turk Dil Kurumu: Atatiirk Bulvari, .221 Kavakhdere, 
Ankara; f. 1932; non-fiction. 

T.T.K. Basimevi: Ankara. 

Tiirkiye Yaymevi: Ankara Caddesi 36, Istanbul. 

Universite Kitabevi: Istanbul. 

Varllk: Cagaloglu Yokufu 40, Istanbul; f. 1946; fiction and 
non-fiction books; Dir. Ya?ar Nabx Nayir. 

Yeditepe Yayinlari: P.IC. 77, Cagaloglu, Mengene Sok., 
Yeni Han 21, Istanbul; publishes literature, poetry, 
translations, etc. and also Yeditepe (monthly). 

Yeni Zaman Kitabevi: Ankara Caddesi 155, Istanbul; 
f. 1970; Dir. RoziN Iulxa FiKRi. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIO 

Turkiye Radyo Televizyon Kurumu (T.R.T.) : Mithat Pa§a 
Caddesi 37, Ankara; f. 1964; controls Turkish radio and 
television services; Dir.-Gen. Adnan Oztrak. 

Home Service: 

Radio Ankara: LW, 240 kW„ Dir. OSuz Yilmaz 
Hicyilmaz. 

Ankara II Programme: MW, 2 kW„ Dir. Oguz Yilmaz 
Hicyilmaz. 

Ankara III Programme: FM, 0.25 kW., Dir. Oduz 
Yilmaz Hicyilmaz. 

Radio pukurova: MW, 300 kW., Dir. Ergun Evren. 
Radio Diyarbakir: MW, 300 KW., Dir. Ridvan Oongur. 
Radio istanbul: MW, 150 kW., Dir. SalIh Akg8l. 
Istanbul 11 Programme: MW, 2 kW., Dir. Salih Akgol. 
Radio Izmir: MW, 100 kW., Dir. Nihat Uytun. 


Izmir II Programme: MW, 2 kW., Dir. NIhat Uytun. 

Radio Erzurum: LW, 100 kW., Dir. Mehmet Guven. 

Radio Antalya: MW, 2 kW., Dir. Ayhan Dundar. 

Radio Kars: MW, 2 kW„ Dir. Altan ICinal. 

Radio Van: MW, 2 kW., Dir. ICadir ICaynar. 

Radio Gaziantep: MW, 2 kW., Dir. Adil Dal 

Radio Trabzon: MW, 2 kW., Dir. ICemal KollioSlu. 

Foreign Service: 

Ankara I: 16 and 19 meter bands, 100 kW. 

Ankara II: 16, 19 and 31 meter bands, 250 kW. Twelve 
daily short-wave transmissions in the following 
languages; Arabic, Bulgarian, English, Frencb, 
German, Greek, Persian, Pushtu, Romanian, Serbo- 
Croat, Turkish and Urdu. Dir. OSuz Yilmaz 
Hicyilmaz; also on the above frequency: 

Voice of Turkey: broadcasting to Turks in Europe. 
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Technical University ot Istanbul 05 kW Frequency 
Modulat on broadcasts for Istanbul Dir Gen Prof 
Dr M Santor 

In 1969 3 074 433 radio receivers -were in use 


TELEVISION 

Turkiye Radyo Televizyon Kurumu (Ankara TV) Mit^at 
P&53. Caddesi 49 Ankara A li nited television service 
was set up in 1965 and regular broadcasts for Ankara 


began in 1968 now transmitting programmes four days 
a week and four hours a day New studios are to bn 
established in Istanbul and Izmir Head of the Dept ot 
Admin of the TV Stud os of TRT FahreWN I?iK?t 
Head of the Dept of TV Programmes GuntekiN 
Opkut 

Ttehmcal University ol Istanbul educational programmes 
on Thursdays during the Academic Year pir Dr A 
ATAMAN 

In 1970 approx 150 000 television receivers were in use 


finance 


(cap *= capital p u *= paid up dgp = deposits m =» million brs » branches) 

Amounts in Turkish liras except where otherwise stated Figures given for capital and deposits are for the end of the 
calendar year stated ) 


XKr Centra) Hank of the Republic of Turkey wa, 
originally founded in 1931 and constituted in its present 
form after the revolution of i960 The Central Bank is the 
bank of issue and is respons hie also for public depos v ts 
and medium, and long term borrowings of the banks i n 
addition all international payments go through the Ba n k 
and all foreign exchange Is held by the Bank 
There are some 50 other banks functioning in Turkey 
Thirteen had been created by special laws to fulfil special 
(zed services for particular industries The Sflmerbank 
directs the operation of a number of state-owned factories 
Etibank operates primarily m the extractive industries 
and eleCtnc power industries the Agricultural Bank 
makes loans for agriculture the Maritime Bank operates 
government-owned port facilities the merchant ma>me 
and its own fleet of ships the Real Estate Credit Bank 
participates in industrial undertakings and the construe 
tion of all types of buildings Other specialized banks deal 
with tourism municipalities and mortgages etc 
The largest of the 33 pnvate sector Turkish banks is the 
Tilrkiye 1 ? Bankaai which operates 380 branches and 6r 
agencies The private banks borrow at medium and Jo n g 
term mainly from the State Investment Bank. 

These hanks are required to contribute credits to the 
Bank Liquidation Fund set up by law in December i960 
to liquidate gradually those banks whose financial standing 
was unsatisfactory This fund is derived from annual 
contributions of o z per Cent of savings and commer cia j 
deposits and since 1960 has been made up to the required 
amount by the Central Bank 
There are five foreign banks operating branches m 
Turkey The Ottoman Bank which was founded m 1863 ts 
the oldest bank m Turkey and has strong British and 
French Interests The agreement with the Turkish Govern 
meat expires in 1975 

There are several other credit institutions in Turkey 
including the Industrial Development Bank of Turkey 
which encourages pnvate investment in industry by acting 
as underwriter in the issue of share capital The TurW, e 
Sinai Kaikmma Bankasi is a privately owned development 
“° an ‘: c company founded in 1930 with the assistance <jf 
the World Bank to stimulate industrial growth m the 
pnvate sector 

There are numerous co-operative organizations anq in 
“* areas there are Agricultural Sale Co-operatives 
and Agricultural Co -operatives. There arc also a number 
ot savings institutions 


BAyXXNO 
Stats Banks 

Turkiye Cumhuriyet Merkez Bankasi ( Centred Bank of the 
Republic of Turkey ) Bankalar Caddesi 48 Ankara f 
1931 bank of issue part of the share capital is owned 
by the State cap pu 15m Gen Man Naim Talc 
Etibank AtatOrk Bulvan Cihan Sok. Sihhiye Porta K 
505 Ankara f 1935 Government Bank for mineral 
electric- power and banking development cap pu 
500m (1967) Gen Man. TAHsnv Yaj.au nr 
lifer Bkftk&st (Municipal Sauft) AtatOrk Bulvan Ankara 
f 1945 Government Municipalities Bank cap pu 
»70tn Chair of Board and Gen Dir Esat Kirat 
tiodJ.tr 

Sflmtrbank Ulus Meydam a Ankara Holdings Bank for 
governmental industrial undertakings cap pu 300m 
Gen Man Hm.cst CBriNodLU 
TOrkiye Cumhuriyeti Turlstn Bankasi Mesrntiyet Caddesi 
37 Galatasaray Istanbul i jg6o state bank to 
develop tourism authorized cap 300m cap pu 
129 4m 

TOrkiye Comhurfyetl Ziraaf Bankasi {Agricultural Bank) 
Bankalar Caddesi Ankara 1 1863 Government 
Agricultural Bank over 7 60 branches cap p u 
1028m. dep 8112m (1969) Gen Man SabarattIv 
SerIfoAlu 

TQrKiye Emllk Kredl Bankasi A 0 (Real Estate Credit 
Bank of Turkey) AtatOrk Bulvan 15 Ankara f 1946 
cap ^ u r 000m (1968) Pres and Gen Man RayrI 

TCrkiy* Sinai Kaikmma Bankasi A 8 {Industrial Develop 
merit Bank of Turkey) Necatibey Caddesi 241 47 
IvarakOy Istanbul f 1950 cap 1105m loans and m 
vestments 1 752m (1970) Chair Terid Basmaci 
M an Du BClynt Ya2ici Gen Man. RejId EcelI 
TOrkiye Vakiflar Bankasi T A 0 Bankalar Caddesi 52 
Ankara f 1954 state bank controlling funds of 
religious foundations cap pu 50m Chair Atif 
B annERLtofiLU Gen Man BasrI KurdoSip 


D»nf*ciiik Bankasi TAO {Turkish Maritime Bank) 
Rihtim Caddesi Posta H 1387 Istanbul a semi public 
corporation with a 99-year charter which took over 
the function of the former State Seaways and Harbours 
Administration f 1952 cap approx. 5 oom of which 
51 per cent is subscribed by the Government the rest by 
private investors and organizations Gen. Man N burst 
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Principal Commercial Banks 

Akbank T.A.§.: Eski Gtimruk Sokak 2, P.K. 926, Karakoy, 
Istanbul; f. 1948; cap. p.u. 50m., dep. 3,066m. (1970); 
Chair. Ahmed Dalli; Gen. Man. Medeni Berk; publ. 
monthly bulletin. 

Anadolu Bankasi A.§.: Okpu Musu Caddesi, Karakoy, 
Istanbul; f. 1962; cap. p.u. 45m., deposits 236m. (1968); 
successor to Turk Ekspres Bank and Bugday Bankasi; 
Gen. Man. Mithat Guldu. 

Demirbank T.A.§.: 44-46 Bankalar Caddesi, Karakoy, 
Istanbul; f. 1953; cap. p.u. 10m., dep. 57.3m. (1968); 
Pres. Sabri Savci; Gen. Man. Munur Evrenol. 

Egebank, S.A.: Atatiirk Avenue 80, P.K. 251, Izmir; 
f. 1928; cap. p.u. 5m., dep. 12m. (1968); Chair. Sevket 
F iLIBELi. 

Istanbul Bankasi T.A.S.: Beyoglu istiklal Caddesi, Misir 
Apart. 309, Istanbul; f. 1953; cap. p.u. 20m., dep. 
177.4m. (1969); Pres. F. Barin; Gen. Man. H. Gonen. 

Maden Kredi Bankasi A.§.: Bankalar Caddesi Bozkurt Han 
Karakoy, Istanbul; f. 1958; cap. p.u. 8m. (1968). 

Pamukbank T.A.S.: Istiklal Caddesi 151, Beyoglu, Istan- 
bul; f. 1955; cap. p.u. 25m., dep. 268.6m. (1970); Chair. 
K. <Pelik; Gen. Man. A. Demirer. 

§ekerbank T.A.§.: Atatiirk Bulvari 55, Ankara; f. 1953; 
cap. p.u. 30m., dep. 401m. (1970); Chair, of Board 
Haydar Koyuncu; Gen. Man. 6mer Sunar. 

Tiirk Ticaret Bankasi A.§.: Iskele Caddesi, HayTi Efendi 
Sokak, Bahpekapi, Istanbul; f. 1914; cap. p.u. 30m., 
dep. 1,135m. (1968); Dir.-Gen. Haki Erol. 

Tiirkiye Garanti Bankasi A.§.: 43 Yoni Postahane Caddesi. 
Bahpekapi, Istanbul; i. 1946; cap. p.u. 40m., dep, 
626m. (1968); Chair. Cabir S. Selek. 

Tiirkiye Halk Bankasi A.§.: Anafartalar Caddesi 41, 
Ankara; f. 1938; cap. 100m., dep. 354m. (1969); 181 
branches; Dir.-Gen. Halit Ta^ioSlu. 

Tiirkiye I mar Bankasi T.A.5.: Karakoy, Istanbul; cap. p.u. 
5m., dep. 68m. (1968). 

Tiirkiye fs Bankasi A.§.: Ulus Meydam, Ankara; f. 1924; 
446 brs.; cap. p.u. 40m., dep. 8,915m. (1970); Chair. 
Ihsan Koknel; Gen. Man. FerId Basmaci; pubis, 
annual review, bi-monthly economic review. 

Tiirkiye Ugretmenler Bankasi T.A.§.: Qankin Cad. 18, 
P.K. 152, Ankara; cap. 30m.; Chair. Prof. Dr. SaiT 
Kemal MiMAROGLu; Gen. Man. Bulut Husrev Gole. 

Tiirkiye Tutfinciiler Bankasi A.§.: Halit Ziya Bulvari No. 
45, Izmir, P.K. 239; f. 1924; 5 brs.; cap. p.u. 5m., dep. 
36m. (1968); Chair. Re 5 at EKiNCi; Gen. Man. Ismail 
Aksoy. 

Uluslarasi Endiistri ve Ticaret Bankasi A.§.: Voyvoda Cad. 
31/33, Karakoy, Istanbul; f. 1888 as Selanik Bankasi 
T.A.$.; cap. p.u. 2.7m., dep. 110.9m. (1970); Pres. 
Fahrettin Ula$; Gen. Man. Dr. Muzaffer Ersoy. 

Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi A.§,: P.O.B. 250, Istiklal Cad. 285, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 1944; cap. p.u. 100m., dep. 
4,421m. (197 0 ).' Chair. Kazim Ta^kent. 


Foreign Banks 

Amerikan-Tflrk Di$ Ticaret Bankasi A.§.: 207 Cumhuriyet 
Caddesi, Harbiye, P.K. n, §i$li, Istanbul; f. 1964; 
cap. p.u. 10m., dep. 255m. (1970); jointly owned by 
Bank of America, Tiirkiye t$, Bankasi and Banca 
d’ America e d’ltalia; brs. in Ankara, Istanbul (three) 
and Izmir; Chair. A. Uskudarli, 


Banca Commerciale Italiana: Head Office: Milan, Italy- 
Istanbul branch: Bankalar Cad. 53, Karakoy; cap. p. u ’ 
1.5m., dep. 112m. (1968). 

Banco di Roma: Rome, Italy; Hayri Efendi Caddesi, 
Bahfekapi, P.O.B. 464, Istanbul; cap. and reserves 
9.7m., dep. 105.6m. (1968); Man. in Istanbul Carlo 
Cappi. 

Holantse Bank-Uni N.V.: Amsterdam, Netherlands; 
Istanbul, Karakoy, P.K. 34; cap. p.u. im., dep. 57m’ 
(1968); Man. in Istanbul C. H. Weddepohl. 

Ottoman Bank (Osmanll Bankasi): Bankalar Caddesi, 
Karakoy, Istanbul; f. 1863; cap. p.u. 8m. , dep. 1,141ml 
(1970); Dir.-Gen. J. Jeulin; over 90 brs. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Borsa-Komiserligi: Menkul Kiymetler ve Kambiyo 
Borsasi, 4 Valuf Han, Bah$ekapi, Istanbul; f. 1873; 
323 mems.; Pres. Refik T. Selimo6lu; publ. Borsa , 

INSURANCE 

Milll Reasiirans T.A.§.: P.K. 359, Istanbul; f. 1929; state- 
owned with monopoly of re-insurance; supervises 
private insurance companies; Chair. SALiH Cojkun; 
Gen. Man. SEBATi Ataman. 

8osyal Sigortalar Kurumu: Ankara; Social Insurance 
Organization. 

Private Insurance 

Anadolu Anonim TOrk Sigorta §irketi ( Anatolia Turkish 
Insurance Society): Galata, Anadolu Sigorta Ham, 
P.O.B. Karakoy 1845, Istanbul. 

Ankara Sigorta ffirkoti (A ttkara Insurance Society) : Bankalar 
Cad. 80, Ankara Sigorta Ham, Istanbul; f. 1936; Dir. 
Kemal SarIgOllu. 

Atlantik Sigorta A.§.: Bankalar Cad. No. 2, Karak6y, 
Istanbul; f. 1964; fire, marine, accident; Chair. EmIn 
Ansen; Gen. Man. ENGiN Asal. 

Destek Reasurans T.S.A.§.: Cumhuriyet Caddesi 6a/2 
Istanbul; f. 1943; Pres. Bulent Kozlu. 

Dogan Sigorta A. 5.: Dogan Sigorta Binasi, Karak6y 
Istanbul; f. 1942; Chair. EmIn Ansen; Managing Dir. 
Nail Morali; Gen. Man. Engin Asal; fire, marine, 
accident and life. 

G iiven Turk Anonim Sigorta §irketi: Karakoy, Istanbul; 
f. 1925; Chair, and Gen. Man. A. FETHi Soysal. 

Halk Sigorta T.A.§,: Galata, Halk Sigorta Ham, Sogiit 
Sokak, Istanbul; f. 1944; Man. Saffet Demir. 

Istanbul Umum Sigorta, Anonim §irketi {General Insurance 
Society of Istanbul): P.O.B. Galata 391, Istanbul; 
1893; Pres. Cabir Selek; Man. Ha$im Ekener. 

Imta? Ittihadi Mini Turk Anonim Sigorta §irketi ( Imta j 
Insurance Company): Karakoy, Unyon Han, Istanbul, 
P.K. 107; f. 1918; Man. NurettIn Yamanlar. 

§ark Sigorta Turk Anonim Sirketi {Orient Turkish Insurance 
Society): P.O.B, m. Karakoy, Bankalar Cad., §ark 
Han, Istanbul; f. 1923; Chair. Mithat Nemli. 

Seker Sigorta Anonim §irketi: Meclisi Mebusan Cad. 3 2 5 . 
Seker Sigorta Ham, Findikli, Istanbul; all types of 
insurance. 

Tam Sigorta A.§. : 279 Cumhuriyet Cad., Harbiye, Istanbul; 
all types of insurance. 

Tiirkiye Genel Sigorta Anonim §irketi: Yeni Postahane 
Kar?i$i, Istanbul; f. 1948; Pres. C. Ariduru; Gen. 
Man. F. I$il. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Union ol Chamber* o! Commerce Industry and Commodity 
Eichanges of Turkey 149 Atatnrk Bulvan Ankara 
Pres MUKerrem Berk 

OresrlutiQn for Turkish Chambers of Industry Corpora- 
tion Izmir Caddesi No 22/10 Ankara 1 1968 
Chair FaxilZobu 

There are Chambers of Commerce and Industry in all 
towns of the Republic Among the most important are 
the following 

Adana Chamber ot Commerce Adana f 1893 Pres FerIt 
Er?et1v Sec Gen A Irfan TuSberk 3 xoo mems 
publ Gait Ir st 

Adana Chamber ol Industry Adana f 1966 Pres Sakip 
SabaNci 230 mems 

Ankara Chamber of Commerce and Industry Setut Tegmen 
Kalmar Caddesi 20 Pres Nuiu CIrItoSlu Gen 
Sec Ixxet Duru publ Bulletin (monthly) 

British Chamber of Commerce of Turkey (Inc) POB 
190 Karak&y Istanbul 1 1887 500 mems Sec and 
Treas N Covey mbs publ Journal (8 issues a year) 
Buna Chamber of Commerce and Industry Bursa f 1926 
4 382 mems Pres HCseyIn Sungur Sec. Gen 
Ergun KAfirrcinA$t publ Bursa Ticaret Haberlen 
weekly 

Chamber ot Industry for the Aegean Region POB 188 

Irani 1 1954 succeeded to the Irmix Chamber oi Indus 
try pres SInasI Ertan Sec Gen HCseyIn Hunter 
publ Monthly Bulletin 

Istanbul Chamber ol Commerce Kagip GOmtlf Pala Cad 
Enundnti Istanbul and P K. 377 Istanbul i 16S1 
43 400 mems Pres EmIr Sescer Pres Exec Board 
Behcet OsmanaaCoClu Sec Gen IsmaSl HCsrev 
TOkN pubis Istanbul Ticaret Odasi Mecmuasi 
Istanbul Ticaret Statistical Abstract (in English) 
Monthly Bulletin (in English) 

litanbul Chamber of Industry EmmfinO Istanbul Pres 
Behcet Osmana6ao&lu 

Izmir Chamber ot Commerce AtatOrk Caddesi 126 Izmir 
f 1885 7 351 mems Pres Sabr! Tanik Sec Gen 
HIlmI Oztarhan publ Izmir Ticaret Odasi D/rgtst 
(monthly) 

Herein Chamber ol Commerce and Industry POB 212 

Mersin f 18S6 1 711 mems. Pres NureddIj. AlgCl 
S ec Gen An B AydenIz 

lamsun Chamber of Commerce and Industry Samaun 
f 1923 9 members Pres Cengiz Balkan Gen Sec 
Cevdet Karsh 

TRADE UNIONS 
Confederations 

TBrklye l«t Sendikatan KonTtdsrasyonu-TOrk Is {Turkish 
Trade union Confederation) Bayradir Sok 8 \emse- 
Wr Ankara f 1952 affiliated to ICFTU 29 
national unions and 6 federations with 934 000 «n 
Payees Chair SeytI DEutusOv Sec -Gen. HalIl 
Tua$ Financial Sec Omer ErgUn Organizing Sec. 
Ethem EzcO pnbl TOrk If 

l(;ller| sendlkasi Kontederasyonu {Confederation 
°J Reformist ft others Unions) Ankara f 1967 17 

mem. unions 


Principal Unions 

Unions affiliated to TOrk I? ra 1967 with a membership 
of over 5 000 

plmse-lj (TOrkiye Cimenlo, Sersmik ve Toprak 8anayll 
l^lleri Sendlkasi) (Cement Ceramic and Soil) Necatibey 
Cad 13/1314 \en15ehjr Ankara f 1963 15 000 
mems also affiliated to ITPCW Pres Hasan Tusk ay, 
Gen Sec Abuzer Ucar 

D»ri-ij {TOrkiye Deri Debbag, Kundura t» Ssraclyi 
Sanayil Isfllerl Sendlkasi) (Leather and Shoe) Nuruos- 
mamye Cad 9 Cagaloglu Istanbul f 1948 5 000 
mems also affiliated to ISLWF Pres Mustafa 
§ah 1 n Gen Sec Adnan GCrkule 
Dok Gtmf If (TOrfclye Liman Dok ve GemI Sanayii fffileri 
Sendlkasi) ( Port Dock and Ship Building) Kemankef 
Mah Momhane Cad Demx Han 17 19 KarakBy 
Istanbul f 1947 6 000 mems also affiliated to IMF 
Pres Mahiiut YCksel Gen Sec Khznt Yetmijbir 
Oyf if (TOrkiye Demiryollan l«i Sendikalan Federasyonu) 
(Pailwa>s) Necatibey Cad Sezenler Sok 5/4 Yen! 
sehir Ankara f 1932 30 100 mems also affiliated to 
1 TF Pres §erafett 1 n Akova Gen Sec Ahmet 
CATAKgfNLER 

Genet Is (TOrkiye Gene! Hizmetler Iraileri Sandikasi) 

(Public Services ) Ulus Ifhani E Blok 201 Ulns 
Ankara f 1962 17 665 mems also affiliated to PSI 
Pres Abdullah Ba^tUrk Gen Sec Hasan Togay 
Get (f (TOrkiye Devletsl Enerji, tu ve Gaz iKileri Sendlkasi) 
(State Energy Gas II ater Workers) Lozan ifeydan 
Strasburg Cad Kozanoglu Apt 23/7 8 Yenifehir 
Ankara f 1961 17 000 mems also affiliated to PSI 
Pres Osman SoSukpinar Gen Sec Erol Ayka§ 
Harb Is (Turkiye Harb Sanayi ve Yardimci Iskollarl 
Iffilen Sendlkasi ( Defence Industry and Allied It orkers) 
Adakale Sok. Set Apt 73/5 8 Kocatcpe Ankara f 
1956 26000 mems also affiliated to PSI Pres 
Remz 1 Durukan Gen Sec IlhamI AfiKsSz 
Ukat If (TOrkiye Liman ve Kara Tahmil-Tahllye If filer! 
8endikasi) (Loading and Unloading Workers ) Necati 
bey Cad 13/11 12 Yemjehir Ankara I 1963 24 770 
mems also affiliated to ITF Pres M Alt Sari 
Gen Sec MOhIttIn Gezer. 

Metal If (TOrkiye Metal, (elik MQhimmat, Makina Metal- 
den Mamul Elya ve Olo Banayn Ijf! Sendikalari) 
Federasyonu ( Federation of Turkish Metal Steel Metal 
Goods Ammunition Machines and Automobile Industry 
Workers Unions) Gazl Mustafa Kemal Bulvan No 
40/1 2 Maltepe Ankara f 1962 61 428 mems at 20 
mem unions Pres Kaya OzdemIr Gen Sec 
Mustafa Patirna. 

Petrol If (TOrkiye Petrol, Kimya, Azot ve Atom lltileri 
Sendlkasi) (Oil Chemical Nitrogen and Atomic) P K 
37 Bfiyflkdere Cad 83 MeadiyekSy Istanbul f 1950 
12 000 mems also affiliated to IFPCYV Pres Ziya 
HepbIr Gen. Sec Ozkal Ytcl pnbl Petrol Is 
(weekly) 

Se|Iik-!f (TOrkiye Saglik Ijfileri Sendlkasi) (Health 
Employees) Necatibey Cad. Bajkent Apt. 1 7 
Yenifehir Ankara f 1961 n 400 mems also affiliated 
to PSI Pres Mustafa BAfofiLU 
giktr-lf (TOrkiye $eker Fabrtkalin lf?lleri Bendikan) 
(Sugar Industry) Mithatpaya Cad 13/3 Yenifehir 
Ankara f 1947 18500 mems. Pres Sazhk SIde 
G en Sec Haydar Oz6Sretmen publ Sekcr Is 
(fortnight!}) 
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Tarim-ls (Tiirkiye Tarim ve Tarim Sanayii Iggileri Sendi- 
kas!) ( Agriculture ): Selanik Cad. 8/ 10, Yenigehir, 
Ankara; f. 1961; 6,317 mems.; also affiliated to IUF; 
Pres. Binali YAdigAN; Gen. Sec. Aid Riza Ozdemir. 

Tekgida-ls (Tiirkiye TtGiin, Miiskirat, Gida ve Yardimci 
Iscileri’ Sendikasi ( Tobacco , Drink, Food and Allied 
Workers)-. Babiali Cad. Sihhiye Apt. 19/3, Cagaloglu, 
Istanbul; f. 1952; 45,438 mems.; also affiliated to IUF; 
Pres. Ibrahim Denizcier; Gen. Sec. Orhan SoRGup. 

Teksif (TGrkiye Tekstil, Orme ve Giyim Sanayii l??i[eri 
Sendikasi) ( Textile , Knitting and Clothing)'. Ziya 
Gokalp Cad. 80, Yenigehir, Ankara; f. 1951; too, 000 
mems.; also affiliated to ITGWF; Pres. §evket 
Yilmaz; Gen. Sec. Vahap GiivENp. 

Tes-i? (Turkiye Encrji, Su, Gaz ve Devletsi S?5i Sendikalari 
Fcderasyonu) (Energy, Water, Gas and State Water 
Department)-. Selanik Cad. 7/4, Yenigehir, Ankara; 
f. 1963; 17,000 mems.; Pres. Enver Turgut; Gen. Sec. 
Orhan Erpelik. 

TOLEYIS (Tiirkiye Otel Lokanta ve Eglence YerJeri Iggileri 
Sendikasi) (Hotel, Restaurant and Places of Entertain- 
ment): Siimer Sokak 6, Yenigehir, Ankara; f. 1969; 
26,970 mems.; also affiliated to IUF; Pres. Mukbil 
Zirtiloglu; Gen. Sec. Ntjsret Aydin. 

Tiim Gidn-i? (Turkiyo TGtGn, ipki ve Gida Sanayii Isgileri 

Sendikasi) (Tobacco, Drink and Food): Ankara Cad. 40, 
Sirkeci, Istanbul; f. 1957; 118,211 mems.; Pres. Orhan 
SoRGup; Gen. Sec. Bulent Oztug. 

Tiimtis (Turkiye fWotorlu Ta?it Isgileri Sendikasi) (Motor 
Transport) : Yeniselim Paga Sok. 62, P.K. 292, Aksaray, 
Istanbul; f. 1949; 7,163 mems.; also affiliated to ITF; 
Pres. Mbhmet Inhanli; Gen. Sec. D. Zeki Demirel. 


Tiirk Deniz Ulas-I? (Turkiye Deniz Tasitmaciligi hei 

Sendikalari Federasyonu) (Water Transport): Necatibev 
Cad., §eref Han 401, Karakoy, Istanbul; f. xq 5g . 
12,478 mems.; also affiliated to ITF; Pres. Feridun 
$akir OdiiNp; Gen. Sec. Kerim Akyuz. 

Turkiye Rfladen-l? (Turkiye IViaden iggileri Sendikalari 
Federasyonu) (Mine Workers): Mithatpaga Cad. lolxi- 
12, Yenigehir, Ankara; f. 1958; 80,000 mems.; also 
affiliated to IMF; Pres. Kemal Ozer; Gen. Sec. Mus- 
TAFA Orhan. 

Turkiye Marion, IViadeni Egya ve Makine Sanayii Isgileri 
Sendikasi (Metal, Metal Goods and Machine Industry 
Workers’ Union of Turkey): Nuruosmaniye Cad. 
Alibaba Tiirbe sok. No. 18, Kat 3, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; 
f. 1947; 33,000 mems.; Pres. Kemal Turkler; Gen! 
Sec. Ruhi Yumlu; publ. Maden-I§ Gazetesi (fort- 
nightly). 

Yap.i-i? (Turkiye Yapicilik Genel Hizmetleri Sanayii 
igpileri Sendikasi) (General Construction Services In- 
dustry): Ziya Gdkalp Cad. 20/12, Yenigehir, Ankara; 
f. 1964; 31,005 mems.; also affiliated to IFBWW; 
Pres. TAHiR Ozturk; Gen. Sec. Emrtjllah AkdoSan! 

Yol-i? (Turkiye Karayolu Yapim-Bzkim ve Onarim isci 
Sendikalari Federasyonu) (Highways Construction, 
Maintenance and Repair Workers): Kizilirmak Cad. 
36/6, Kocatepe, Ankara; f. 1963; 29,759 mems.; also 
affiliated to PSI; Pres. Halit Misirlioglu; Gen. Sec. 
R. Rafet Altun. 


TRADE FAIR 

Izmir Enternasyonal Fuari (Izmir International Fair): 
Kiilturpark, Izmir; f. 1929; August 20th-September 
20th annually. 
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TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Tflrkiyi Cumhunyeti Dcvlet DemiryoIIari f;1etmen — TCDD 

(Turkish Stale Railways) Ankara f 1924 operates all 
railways and connecting ports the Railway Admimstra 
tion acquired the status of a public corporation m 
July 1953 Gen Dir Ahmet Sake Gen Sec FahIr 
B fctCE 

The total length of the railways operated within the 
national frontiers is 8 00S km A five-year plan for 
modernizing the railway system came into force in January 
1963 A second five-year plan 1968-72 aims at continuing 
this work, with dieselizat on and electrification projects 
The Haydarpa^a Gebze section of the Haydarpaga Axifiye 
Double Track Electrification Project was opened in May 
1969 

The Central Treaty Organization Agreement between 
Turkey and Iran provided for the linking of the two railway 
networks by the construction of the Mnj-Tatvan railroad 
which opened in October 1964 Work on this line between 
Van and Kotor is still under construction and is expected 
to be completed by the end of 1970 

ROADS 

General Directorate 0! Highways Ankara Du Gen 

Servet BayramoSlu 

At the end of 1967 the total length of all weather high 
ways was 73 500 km and the highway network totalled 
108 000 km. It 13 planned to complete a further 30 000 km 
of all weather roads by 1972 

In 1968 a ten year programme of road improvement for 
eastern Turkey was announced A 78 km mam road 
(sponsored by CENTO) runs from Sivelan m south-eastern 
Turkey to Rezaiyeh on Lake Urmia m Iran Construction 
of a TL 1 500m six lane bridge across the Bosphorus was 
started earlv in 1970 for completion m 1972 It will be the 
fourth longest bndge in the world and the biggest m 
Europe with a centre span of 1 074 metres and a length of 
1 560 metres The existing ferry services constitute a 
major traffic bottleneck in the Turkish transport 
system. Plans are being made for the construction of a 
bndge across the Golden Horn 

Motorists Association 

TCrkly* Turing ve Otomobil Kurumu (Touring and Auto- 
mobile Club of Turkey) Ralaskargaw Cad T64 $ijli 
Istanbul f. 1923 4 500 mems Dir fEuc Gulersey 

SHIPPING 

Dimicilik Bank*!! (The Turkish Maritime Bank Inc) 
Genel MfldBrluk KarakOy Istanbul I 1952 by Act of 
Parliament converting the Turkish State Seaways and 
Harbour Administration into a corporation controlled 
and part owned by the State The Bank has a capital 


of TL 500m four maritime establishments operate 
passenger cargo and ferry boat lines on rater city 
coastal Adriatic Aegean and Mediterranean Sea 
routes four Port Administrations offer loading 
unloading transfer and warehousing facilities five 
ship-yards and dry docks have repair and construction 
facilities for ships np to 15 000 tons international 
concerns such as ship salvage and coastal security 
other assets include six hotels 90 *73 6™>ss tons of 
shipping 21 ships 

D B Deni* Nakliyatl T A.$ Findikli Istanbul associated 
company of the above operating R C.D joint services 
to U S Atlantic and Gulf ports Gen Man NecwI 
Akyildiz 31 cargo ships 4 tankers 

Private Companies 

Demzcilik Anomtn §irketi Meclisi Mebusan Caddesi 
Findikh Han Kat 4 Findikli Istanbul i 1952 tanker 
owners and shipbuilders up to $ 000 tdw repair and 
dry -docking at company s shipyard in Istanbul Chair 
Board of Dirs Hayrettin Baran Man Dir Saba 
hattin UlkS 3 ships 

KOftug Demzcilik Ifletmesi D i Bankalar Caddesi 
Bozkurt General Han Kat 3 Karakfiy P K. 884 
Istanbul cargo services to and from Europe and the 
USA Gen Mans S Ko?may S Gtucroc 6 ships 

Riza ve Aslan Sadiko£lu Ortaklari Konandit Jlrketl 
Taksun Cumhunyet Meydani 33 Istanbul cargo 
services Black Sea Europe and Atlantic Gen Man 
Aslan SadikoSlu 2 ships 

Sadikzade Rusen Ogullari Akif, Talat Sadikoglu Kollekti! 
§irketi Ailu Han Kat 2 Rihtim Caddesi Tophane 
Istanbul cargo services to Europe Man Dir Adnan 
Aldora 3 ships 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Turk Hava Yotlari AO (THY) ( Turkish Airlines Inc) 
THY Genel MfidQrlligtJ GdmQjsuyu No 96 Istanbul 
f 1934 Chair Muharrem TcNCay Gen Man ASasi 
§en Airports for international and internal flights at 
YejUkoy (Istanbul) Esenboga (Ankara) Antalya 
(international charter flights) and Izmir (international 
charter flights) fourteen other airports for internal 
flights only Internal service and flights to Amsterdam 
Athens Beirut Brussels Frankfurt London Munich 
Nicosia Pans Rome Tel Aviv Vienna and Zunch 
fleet of 4 Viscounts 8 Fnendships 10 DC-3 and a 
DC-7B and DC-9 (both leased) 


Twenty seven international airlines also serve Turkey 
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TOURISM 


Ministry of Tourism and Information: Gazi Mustafa Kcmal 
Bulvan 33, Ankara; Dir.-Gcn. of Tourism SnVJNf 
• Kaynak; Dir.-Gon. of Information Mkhmet Don ad a. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

Fine Arts General Directorate ( Gilzel Sanatlar Genel 
Mildiirlilgu): Education Ministry, Bakanliklar, Ankara; 
Dir.-Gcn. MOkerrem ICeymen. 

PRINCIPAL THEATRES 

State Theatre General Directorate (Dcvlel Tiyauosu Genel 
Mildilrlilgil): part of the above; runs eight playhouses; 
Dir.-Gcn. COneyt G6k<;br. 

BOyOk Tiyatro ( Great Theatre): Ankara. 

Kii^Ok Tiyatro (Small Theatre): Ankara. 


Dovlet Operas): Ankara; national opera and ballet; p er . 
manent classical ballet company of 50 dancers. 

Thcro are three other state theatres in Ankara, and five 
private companies. Istanbulhas thirteen private companies 
Istanbul Municipal Theatre: Harbiye, Istanbul; f. i 91 ,. 
presents wide range of plays, Turkish and international 
classical and modern; six playhouses; Artistic Dir’ 
Vase! Riza Zonu; Admin. Dir. Bask! DedeoGlu; pub]. 
Review. 

Istanbul City Opera: Taksim, Istanbul; Dir. Muhsin 
ErtuGrul. 

ORCHESTRAS 

Istanbul Municipal Symphony Orchestra: Taksim, Istanbul 
Presidential Symphony Orchestra: Ankara. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Turkish Atomic Energy Commission: Prime Minister's 
Office, Bcstckar Sokak 29, Ankara; f. 1956; controls 
the development of peaceful uses of atomic energy; 10 
moms.; Chair. Hon. MunJs FaIk Ozansoy; Sec.-Gcn. 
Danis Roper; publ. Activity Reports, Research Reports, 
etc. 

There are nuclear research centres at £ckmccc, near 

Istanbul, and at Ankara. 

Technical Univorsity of Istanbul: graduato school of 
nuclear engineering. 

Institute of Radiobiology: University of Ankara; sub- 
critical assembly. 


Institute of Nuclear Scienco: Faculty of Science, University 
of Teheran, Teheran; f. 1959; under the aegis of the 
Central Treaty Organization, of which Turkey is a 
member. Courses arc conducted in tho use of radio 
isotopes for agriculture, industry and medicine. 

Co-operation. Turkey Is a member of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and the European 
Nuclear Energy Agency (ENEA). IAEA is providing 
assistance which includes equipment and technical aid for 
the universities of Ankara and Istanbul. 

Power: Turkey's first nuclear power station, with a 
capacity of 400 MW, is planned for completion in 1076. 


EDUCATION 


Ono of the greatest problems confronting the new Re- 
public was that of modernising and extending the educa- 
tional system, for at that time only 11 per cent of tho 
population wore literate. New schools had to be built and 
equipped in towns and villages; teachers and inspectors 
trained, and suitable schemes of training devised for them; 
technical courses provided to equip skilled workers for 
industry and agriculture; and, above all, training in read- 
ing and writing had to bo provided for tho millions of 
peasants who had received no schooling. 

Under the Ottoman Empire there had been a dual system 
of education — religious schools existing side by side with 
others in which ordinary educational subjects were taught, 
although religious instruction played a large part. Unity 
of education was recognised as the first requisite; the theo- 
logical schools were converted into theological seminaries 
for tho training of clergy, or abolished; the others were 
secularised. Tho Ministry of Education was declared the 
sole authority in all educational mailers. 

One of the main obstacles to literacy was the Arabic 
script, which required years of study before proficiency 
could be attained. In 1928, therefore, a Turkish alpliabot 
was introduced, using Latin characters. At the same timo 
the literary language was simplified, and purged of some of 
its foreign elements. By 1968-69 the education budget 


amounted to nearly £T 3,924 million, around 17 per cent of 
the state budget. 

People’s Schools 

This change of script created a need for schools in which 
reading and writing in the new alphabet could be taught 
to adults. Temporary institutions known as "people's 
schools” or "national schools" were set up everywhere. 
During the winter months these schools gave instruction 
in reading and writing and other basic subjects to men and 
women beyond the normal school age. Between 1928 and 
1935 some 2 million people received certificates of pro- 
ficiency. Since then education in Turkey has made big 
advances, but although literacy is estimated at 65 per cent 
in towns, it is still much lower in the villages (30.3 per 
cent in i960). 

Primary Education 

A compulsory school attendance law had been passed in 
1913, but only under the Republic were measures taken to 
enforce this, Primary education is now entirely free, and 
co-education is the accepted basis for universal education. 
Tho number of schools has risen from 12.511 in 195° 
37,240 in 1969, and the number of teachers from 27,144 t0 
*30,730. In 19^9-70, 5,000,000 children were attending 
primary schools. 
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Secondary Education 

The reorganization of the system of secondary education 
began in the early 1920s Before the reorganization there 
were two types of secondary schools state schools pro- 
viding one or two educational stages, and local schools 
corresponding approximately to the modem middle 
schools In 1926 the system of co-education was adopted in 
day schools of the middle-school group 

Present Organisation This period of education lasts 
six years, and is free 

Hie secondary schools are divided into two stages 
middle schools and lycies, and students who intend to pro- 
ceed to higher educational institutions must pass through 
both stages, spending three years m the middle school and 
three in the lycie 

The middle school although complementary to the 
lycie is a separate unit, designed to give a definite and 
complete education to those students who at the end of the 
course will proceed directly to work The state examina 
tion is taken by all students at the end of the third year 
Graduates of a middle school are qualified either to take up 
an unskilled occupation or to enter upon a vocational 
course at a school of a higher grade 
The lycie takes the student up to the age of 17 or 18 
years and those who wish to proceed to an institute of 
higher education must pass the state matriculation exami 
nation The stndy of a modem language (English, French 
nr German) is compulsory in middle schools and lycies In 
addition, Latin and Greek have been taught in some 
lycies since 1 940 The number of secondary schools has 
increased from 343 m 1950 to 1,885 in 1969, including the 
iycees The number of students in these schools in the 
>969-70 school year totalled 9*7 085 
Adult Education. Since 1932, reading rooms have been 
established m every town and many villages. They are 
centres of social and cultural life and provide evening 
classes. Their libraries meeting halls and recreational 
facilities are open to all In the towns there are also evening 
trade schools which provide technical training for adults, 
and travelling courses are sent out to the villages 
Higher Education. Higher educational institutions In 
Turkey were founded and are administered, by the State 
These institutions include the universities and the higher 
professional schools There are now eight universities and 
38 institutes of higher education (including teacher training 
colleges) Three of the universities are specialized in 
scientific and technical subjects The number of students 
at universities and other institutes of higher education rose 
to >i2 790 in the academic year 1969-70 
Technical Education. The events of the past thirty years 
have shown that vocational education is an all important 
factor m the hie and progress 0/ all nations and the >931 
programme of the People's Party therefore accepted the 
desirability of setting up in Turkey professional and trade 
schools The problem of technical education began to be 
seriously considered first in 1926 specialists were invited 
from Europe and America, and a plan was drawn up for 
perfecting the existing vocational schools and for founding 
0nes mee ^ economic needs of each region In 
addition plans were made for evening schools to train 
craftsmen and for the founding of teachers’ technical 
training colleges There are two such colleges in Ankara, 
one for men and one for women The number of technical 
and vocational schools and colleges in 1969-70 was 741, 
the number of instructors was 11 797 and 206 299 students 
were enrolled 

_ Teachers’ Training, There are five types of teachers’ 
colleges in Turkey, excluding the universities 


Normal Schools Graduates of the normal schools are 
appointed to positions in the primary schools, and are 
eligible by examination for admission to certain higher 
teachers’ training institutions There are two types of 
normal schools — six year schools, grades 6—1 1. following 
the primary school and three year schools following the 
middle school All normal schools are boarding schools, 
but day students are accepted There are at six year 
normal schools and 45 three year normal schools based on 
the middle schools 

Secondary Teachers' Training Schools and Pedagogical 
Institutes There are ten secondary teachers' training 
schools and pedagogical institutes one at Ankara, one at 
Istanbul, one at Bursa, one at Izmir and others at Balike jit, 
Diyarbakir, Konya, Samsun Erzurum and Trabzon These 
schools are normally boarding schools, the following sub- 
jects can be studied at one or other of the ten institutions — 
literature, science, music, drawing and handicrafts, 
physical education, German French, English The gradu 
ates of the pedagogy departments are appointed to be 
primary school inspectors, or teachers of professional sub- 
jects in the normal schools 

Lycie Teachers Training Colleges There are two lycie 
teachers’ training colleges, one in Istanbul and one in 
Ankara, offering courses in thirteen subjects — Turkish 
language and literature, history, geography, philosophy, 
French English German mathematics-astronomy, mathe- 
matics physics, chemistry physics, physics -chemistry, nat- 
ural sciences, and commerce Lycie and commercial lycie 
graduates are admitted to these colleges, and graduates 
teach in lycies and vocational schools of lycie standard 
Technical Teachers’ Training Colleges for Men and 
Women There are three, two for men and one for women, 
two are in Ankara and one is in Istanbul, the courses are 
four-year, and graduates to the colleges tea^h either at boy3* 
trade schools and institutes, or at girls' schools of domestic 
science and girls’ trade schools and institutes 
Commercial Teachers’ Training College The College is at 
Ankara it offers a three year course, and prepares teachers 
for the commercial lycies and commercial middle schools 
Students from the Universities of Istanbul and Ankara 
may qualify for a teaching certificate by following certain 
courses including one on pedagogy 

LEARNED SOCIETIES AND 
RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

[see also under Universities) 

BirJejmij Milleller fruart Haklannf vs Ana HOrriyctleri 
Saglama ve Koruma Turk Grubu (TwAuft United 
Nations Group for the Defence and Protection of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms) Ankara, l 1946, 
Chair Prof Ahmet Esmer, Gen Sec Dr Ilhan 
AkIpek, pubis Insan Haklan [Aylik Dergi), Insan 
Haitian Yilligi >957, etc 

British Council : 27 Adakale Sokak Yemjehir, Ankara Yio, 
Rep H G Wayment, o u e , r s a and Miratay Sefik 
Bey Sokak 1, 2 3. Re$at Bey Apt , Ayazpa?a Istanbul, 
Regional Director C. A W WnimrsoN, ar c , libraries 
see Libraries 

British Institute ot Archaeology at Ankara: Tahran Caddesi 
si, Kavaklidere, Ankara, f 1948 with the object of 
furthering archaeological research by British and 
Commonwealth students or scholars in Turkey 
London Office 140 Cromwell Rd., S\V 7, library of 
5 000 vols , Pres The Hon Sir Steven Runcjman 
mro, fb a , Dir D H French publ Anatolian 
Studies (annual) 
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Centri di Studi Italian! in Turchia: Adakale Sok. 68, Ankara; 
Dir. Prof. Sergio Prato; Mesrutiyet Caddesi 161, 
Istanbul; Dir. Prof. Renzo Milani. 

Qocuic Sagilgl Enstitiisu ( Institute of CliildHealth) : Hacettepe 
University, Ankara; f. 1958; Dir. Dr. I. DodRAMAgi. 
Cografya EnstitOsO ( Geographical Institute)-. Edebiyat 
Fakultesti, Istanbul University; f. 1933; Dir. SlRRi 
Enrag. 

Deutsches Archaologisches Institut: Siraselvi 123, Istanbul- 
Taksim; Dir. Prof. Dr.-Ing. Rudolf Naumann; publ. 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen des D.A.I. (annual). 

Holanda Tarih ve Arkeoloji EnstitQsO ( Netherlands His- 
torical and Archaeological Institute)-. Istiklal Cad. 393, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 1958; Dir. Prof. Dr. A. A. Kamp- 
man; library of 12,500-vols.; Librarian Mrs. H. Alkim; 
Asst. Librarian Dr. Semra Ogel; pubis. Publications de 
L’Instilut Historique et ArcMologique Ndderlandais de 
Stamboid (Vols. I-XXVTI), Revue Anatolica (Vols. I-III). 
Institut Frangais d’ArchfioIogie: Ambassade de France, 
Istanbul-Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 1930; Dir. Emmanuel 
Laroche; publ. BibliotMque archiologique et historique. 
Maden Tetkik ve Arama EnstitQsD — M.T.A. ( Mineral Re- 
search and Exploration Institute) : Eskigebir Rd. , Ankara; 
f. 1935; conducts the Geological Survey of Turkey and 
evaluates mineral resources; staff of 490 technical 
personnel; 65,000 vols. in library; Dir. -Gen. Dr. 
SADRETxiN Alp an; Dep. Dir .-Gen. ALi Dramali; 
pubis. Bulletin, Monographs, Annual Report. 
Milfetlerarasi §ark Tetklkleri Cemiyeti {International Society 
for Oriental Research): Tiirkiyat Enstitiisu, Bayezit, 
Istanbul; f. 1947; Pres. Prof. Fuad KoPRULfi. 
Osterreichisches Kulturrefcrat in Istanbul: Istanbul- 
Tesvikiye, Belvedere Apt. 101/2; Dir. Prof. Dr. J. E. 
Kasper. 

Turk Biyoloji Dernegi ( Biological Study of Turkey): P.K. 
144, Sirkeci-Istanbul; f. 1949; 240 mems.; Pres. Prof. 
Dr. H. Demiriz; to promote biological research and to 
organize lectures, congresses and training courses on 
biology and nature study; publ. Turk Biyoloji Dergisi 
{Acta Biologica Turcica) (three issues a year). 

Tiirk Cerrahi Cemiyeti ( Turkish Surgical Society ): Etibba 
Odasi, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; f. 1931. 

Turk Dil Kurumu {Turkish Linguistic Society): Ankara; 
f. 1932; 575 mems.; 15,250 vols. in library; Pres. Prof. 
Macit Gokberk; Sec.-Gen. Omer Asim Aksoy; pubis. 
Tiirk Dili (monthly), Tiirk Dili Arastirmalari Yilligi- 
Belleten (annual). 

Tiirk Eczactlan Biriigi {Turkish Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion): 26 Ortaklar Han, Cagaloglu, Istanbul; publ. 
Tiirk Eczactlan Biriigi Mecmuast (bi-monthly). 

Tiirk Ekonomi Kurumu ( Turkish Economic Society): 
Ankara; f. 1939; Gen. Sec. Dr. MuhlIs Ete; publ. 
Tiirk Ekonomisi (review). 

Tflrk Halk Bilgisi Dernegi {Turkish Folklore Society): 
£emberlitag, Atik Ali Paga Medresi 43. Istanbul; f. 
1946; Pres. S. Y. Ataman; Sec. Ihsan Hinder. 

Tiirk Hukuk Kurumu {Turkish Law Association): Yeni§e- 
hir, Adakale Sokak, No. 28, Ankara; f. 1934; pubis. 
La Turquie (Vie Juridique des Peuples, Paris), Tiirk 
Hukuk Ldgati (Turkish Law Dictionary). 

Tflrk Jinekoloji Cemiyeti {Turkish Society of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology): Saglik Sok 21, Taksim, Istanbul; f. 1956; 
Pres. Prof. Dr. Ercument Bora; Gen. Sec. Vedat 
Yeginsu, m.d.; publ. Acta Gynaecologica et Obstetrica 
Turcica (quarterly). 

Tiirk Kiiltiirilnii Arajtirma Enstitiisii {Turkish Cultural Re- 
search Institute): P.K. 14, £ankaya, Ankara; f. 1961; 


scholarly research into all aspects of Turkish culture- 
Dir. Dr. Ahmet Temur; pubis. Tiirk Kiiltiirii (monthly)’ 
Cultura Turcica (bi-annual), Tiirk Kiiltiirii Arasltr- 
malan (bi-annual). 

Turk Mikrobiyoloji Cemiyeti {Turkish Micro-Biological 
Society) : Nuruosmaniye Cad. No. 9, Cagaloglu, Istanbul- 
f. 1931- 

Tiirk Noro-Psikiyatri Cemiyeti (Turkish Neuro-Psychialry 
Society): Psikiyatri Klinigi, Capa/Istanbul; f. jgj,. 
425 mems.; monthly meetings to discuss aspects of 
neuro-psvchiatry; National Congress every year; Pres 
Ord. Prof. Dr. Ihsan §ukru Aksel; Sec.-Gen. Dr! 
Adnan Ziyalar; publ. Noro-Psikiyatri Arsivi (Ar- 
chives of Neuro-Psychiatry) (quarterly). 

Tiirk Ortopedi $iriirjisi ve Travmatoloji Cemiyeti {Turkish 
Orthopaedic Surgery and Traumatology Society): c/o 
Orthopaedic and Surgery Clinic, Istanbul University, 
Istanbul; f. 1939; 200 mems.; Pres. Prof. Munir Ahmet 
Sarpyener; Gen. Sec. Doc. Husamettin Altav. 

TBrk Oto-Rino-Larengoloji Cemiyeti {Turkish Oto-Rhino- 
Laryngological Society): c/o Faculty of Medicine, 
Istanbul University, Istanbul. 

Tflrk Sakatlar Cemiyeti (Turkish Disabled Society): Koca- 
mustafapaga Cad. No. 148, Istanbul; Hon. Pres. 
Prof. Munir Ahmet Sarpyener; Gen. Sec. Harry 
Diri. 

Tflrk Strfi ve TatbikI M ate m atik Dernegi ( Turkish Society of 
Pure and Applied Mathematics ): Istanbul University 
Istanbul. 

Tflrk Tarih Kurumu (Turkish Historical Society): Ankara; 
f. 1931; 41 mems.; library of 90,000 vols.; Pres. Ord. 
Prof. Dr. Sevket Aziz Kansu; Gen. Dir. UluC 
IdDEMiR; Librarian Mihin Eren; pubis. Belleten 
(quarterly), Belgeler (twice a year). 

Tflrk Tibbi Elektro Radyografi Cemiyeti (Turkish Electro- 
Radiographical Society): Tflrk Tib Cemiyeti, Bursa 
Sokak, Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 1924. 

Tflrk Tibb! Radyoloji Cemiyeti ( Turkish Radiological 
Society): Istanbul. 

Tflrk Tib Cemiyeti (Turkish Medical Society): 201 Anadolu 
ban 1/1, Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 1856; 312 mems.; Pres. 
Dr. KazIm IsmaIl Gurkan,- Sec. Dr. Ash. Mukbil 
Atakam; pubis. Turk Tip Cemiyeti Mecmuast, Anadolu 
Klinigi (Turkish Medical Journal). 

Tflrk Tib Tarihi Kurumu ( Turkish Medical History Society ); 
Tib Tarihi Enstitiisu, Istanbul University, Istanbul: 
f. 1938; 56 mems.; library of 15,000 vols.; Dirs. Prof. 
K. I. Gurkan, m.d.; Prof. A. S. Unver, m.d. 

Tflrk Tiiberkloz Cemiyeti ( Turkish Tuberculosis Society): 
Selime Hatun, Saglik Sokak, Taksim, Istanbul; i. 1937- 

Tflrk Uroloji Cemiyeti (Turkish Urological Society): Tflrk 
Tib Cemiyeti, Bursa Sokak, Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 1933; 
47 mems.; Pres. Dr. FeyzI Tanner; Sec. Dr. Giyas 
Korkut. 

Tflrk Veteriner Hekimleri Dernegi (Turkish Veterinary 
Medicine Association): Saglik Sokak 21-3 Yeni$ehir, 
Ankara; f. 1930. 

Tflrkiye Akil Hifzissihhasi Cemiyeti (Turkish Society of 
Mental Hygiene): Tegvikiye P.K. 36, Istanbul; f. I93°! 
241 mems.; mem. of many international and world 
federations; Hon. Pres. Prof. Dr. Fahreddin Kerim 
Gokay; Pres. Prof. Dr. Ihsan Sukru Aksel; Sec.-Gen. 
Asst. Prof. Dr. G. Koptagel. 

Tflrkiye Bilmisel ve Teknik DokOmantasyon Merkezi 
(TURD0K)(77j£ Scientific and Technical Research Council 
of Turkey): 33 Baymdir sokak, Yeni^ehir, Ankara; f. 
1966; documentation and information services in 
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science and technolog} including applied economics 
Dir IviSMEi BurIav, pubis Abstracts hey to Turkish 
Science Ira English In woe senes} bibliographies 


TOrkWe Jeoloji Kurumu (TwrftijJl Geological Society) 
posts Kntnsu 312 Ankara I 1946, 436 xneras., library 
of 5 000 vols , Pres Prof H N Pamir Sec Gen Dr 
M AYAN.publ TUrhtyc JeoJoji Kurumu BHItem 
Turklyt Kim} a Cemlyell [The Chemical Society 0 / Twrftry) 
Harbiye HnlaskSrgaii Caddesi No 53 Uzay Apt D 8 
POB 829 Istanbul f i9»9 97° menu Pres Chem 
Eng Prof. Dr An Rka Berkesi Vice-Pies Chem 
Eng Hat>» Tamer. Sec Chem Eng £ Tvrijan Ozaw 
T reas Chem Eng Ebdem Target, publ Kxmyn vt 
Sonaji (Chemistry and Industry) 

TOrkiyi v* Orta Do£u Artrnii Idirtti Enrfitflsa {Institute 
for Public Administration for Turkey and the Middle 
East) Ankara f 1952. Dir Gen. Prof Dr Acr 
Ergxsay Dir ol Research Vedat Eb.eiv . Dir of 
Training Seecuk "k aecimja&. publ Amine Lfarcss 
Dergtsi (quarterly) 

U.S. Inlormitlon Centsn: 

42 ib that Paja Caddesi, Yenfjefiir, Ankara 
Istiklll Caddesi 132 1 34 Beyoglu Istanbul 
1 86 Atatnrk Bulvan, Izmir 

Yml Flint t Cimlyitl [The New Philosophical Society) 
Ipk Lisesi. hijantayi Istanbul f 1943 


LIBRARIES 

Ankara University library: the main library has 70050 
vols , there are also separate faculty libraries with a 
total ol over 395 000 vols Dir ZexerIya Eroal. 

A131 E1»n4l Library. Istanbul L 1741, 7 000 vols , a 800 
MSS 

Biyult Library: Istanbul f-xSSi 45 000 vols la European 
languages 11 000 yds. In Oriental languages 9000 
MSS, in Persian. Arabic and Turkish dir by Ministry 
of Education. 

British Connell libraries: Ankara f 1942 16000 vols 
librarian Mrs. M Toprak Istanbul f 1942 12 300 
vols. librarian 1 SotTtoo. 

Dimal Ibrahim P*ta Library: Nevsehlr; f 1727 5 500 
vob , 6 00 MSS 

Fifth Moteos Library: Istanbul i 1742, 4 000 vols over 
6 000 MSS 

GMfik Ahmed Pa$a library: Alyon l 1783 21 000 vof* 

General Library of Izmir: 5W3f KfltOphane Caddesi No 39 
Izmir f 191a 63 317 vols m Turkish 27 807 vols tn 
European languages to 500 vols in Oriental scripts 
largely Turkish over t 500 MSS , dir by the Ministry 
of Education Chief Officer Kesial Ozertem 

Halil Hamit Pa|a Library. Isparta f 1783 20200 vol. 
over 850 MSS Dir Mahmut Kayici 

Halil Nuri Bey Library: Bor f 1932 12 000 vols nearly 
500 MSS in Persian Arabic and Turkish 

Haikeri Library: Ankara I 1935 20 000 vols 

Hltar Saltpgloglu Library Izmir t 1775 7 qoo vols over 
990 MSS 

KOw^Paja Library: Eynp f 1839 6 500 vols 01 er 300 

li Halk KQtOphanej! [Provincial rubltc Library formerly 
ttie l atan Library) Balike?ir f 1901 828 MSS in 
Turkish Arabic and Persian 29 970 vols in Turkish 
Arabic and English 2 tor in other languages Dir 
Necdst Elal 


Istanbul University Library. Istanbul Beyaxit the main 
university library contains 170000 vols and 17750 
MSS . m addition each faculty possesses its own 
specialised library 

KCprDlQ Library: Istanbul f 1677- 3 000 vols . 2 775MSS 
of which 193 are from early Ottoman presses and 42 
handwritten works over 1 000 years old 
Library ol th* Grand National Assembly Palais de ia 
Grande Assemble Nation ale Ankara f 19*0 78 500 
vols in Turkish 93 000 vols in European languages, 
r 000 vols jn Arabic and Persian 300 MSS , Dir 
Mat tn Ege. Librarian S Nazmi Coskunlar 
Library ol th* InstHut* ot Education: Ministry of Education, 
Ankara, I 1926 1,400 vols in Turkish 6 000 vols in 
European languages 

Library ol the Mineral Research and Exploration institute: 
Esidyhir Rd-» Ankara i 1935, 65 000 vols in various 
languages Librarian Tehran Ozben. pubis Bulletin, 
Monographs and Maps (in Turkish and English) 
Library 0! National Oefence* Ankara l 1877 8 678 vols in 
Turkish, 5 820 vols in other language* State-governed. 
Library of tha Institute ol Turkology: Istanbul University, 
Bayezit, f 1924 over 20 000 vols relating to Turkish 
language, literature history and culture 
library ol tha Oecumenical Patriarchy: Istanbul founda- 
tion dates from beginning of Patriarchy, reorganization 
1890, 25 000 vols- tn mam library and t 300 MSS , 
45 000 vols. in branch library at Orthodox Seminary of 
Heybeliada, dir by Rev PasaShiotis Theodoridis. 
under the jurisdiction of the Holy Synod. 

Mehmet Paja Library: Dartnde f 1776 4 000 vols 800 
MSS 

Ml 641* East Technical UnltmUy Library: Ankara L 195b 
central library of the university, maintains custody of 
the university's recording microfilm and projection 
equipment, no 000 vots , x 700 periodicals received 
mainly m English Dir Miss Puruzan Oi^bn, pub! 
Abstracts of Graduate Theses 

Millet Library: Fatih. Istanbul, L X916. 33 980 vols., 8 844 
iISS 

Mini KQtaphana [National Library) Yenifchir Ankara 
l 1946 524 351 vols., 3 264 current periodicals 86 254 
vols periodicals 2 692 MSS in Turkish Arabic and 
Persian and 9092 microfilms provides facilities for 
artistic and scientific research Gen Dir MOjgXn 
Cunbur pubis TVbkiye BiMiyogTfljyasi (Turkish 
National Bibliography) numerous other bibliographies 
} abanct DA Esrrler f) aliens (Bulletin of Toreign books 
added to Turkish libraries) Ttirkiye hOUaphonelm 
Rehben (Directory of the Turkish Libraries) M»//f 
hmaphone llaberleri (News Bulletin ol the National 
Library ) catalogues etc 

Mura^Molla Library: Istanbul f 1773 4 000 vols , 3 000 
Nonfotmaniye Library: Istanbul f 1735,6,000*013,5000 

stss 

Public Library: Ankara f 1922 21 000 vols in Turkish 
10 200 vols in European languages over x 200 MSS vn 
Arabic and Persian 

PuMteUbraryt Konya i 1947, 20 000 voK over 6000 

r " 2 MSS** 3 Library: Istanbul f 1762 4958 vols, 2200 

Raslt Efendl Library Kayseri f 1792 6 000 1 0I3 , over 
1 000 MSS 
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TURKEY — (Libraries, Museums, Universities) 


Robert College Library: Bebek, P.K.8, Istanbul; f. 1863; 
114,000 vols. in English and other languages, including 
special collection on the Near East; Acting Librarian 
Mrs. Jocelyn Diehl. 

Belimiye Library: Edirne; f. 1575; 6,500 vols., over 1,300 
MSS. 

Siileymaniyo Library: Istanbul; 28,000 vols., over 37,000 
MSS. in Turkish, Arabic and Persian; the library 
material from Ayasofya was incorporated in 1967. 

Technical University Library: Istanbul Teknik Umversi- 
tesi, Merkez Kfltflphane MkdOrlfigU, GOmfi^suyu 
Caddesi 87, Beyoglu; f. 1795; the Central Library of the 
Technical University, containing 28,307 vols.; the 
faculty libraries contain 25,946 vols.; Librarian NacI 
YUngOl. 

Tekelioglu Library: Antalya; f. 1924: 5,000 vols., nearly 
' 2,000 JISS. in Persian, Arabic and Turkish. 

Uhicami Library: Bursa; f. 1787; 8,000 vols., over 1,300 
MSS. 

Veliyuddin Library: Istanbul; f. 1761; 4,000 vols., 3,500 
MSS. 

Yogen Mchmot Pa$a Library: Akseki; f. 1926; 6,000 vols. 
There are 165 public libraries throughout Turkey. 


MUSEUMS 

Arkeoloji MUzesi (Archaeological Museum): Ankara;!. 1923; 
exhibits cover the Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Chalcolithic, 
Early Bronze Age, Hittite, Phrygian and Urartian 
periods. In the Central Hall the exhibited artefacts arc 
mainly Hittite reliefs from Alaca, Carchemish, Sak$a- 
gfiztl and Aslantepc. Collections represent excavations 
at Karain, fatal HilyUk, Hacilar, Can Hasan, Alaca, 
Has H., Ahlatlibel, Ali?ar, Karaoglan, Ivarayav^an, 
Beycesultan, Ktlltepe, Acemhhyflk, Inandik, BogozkOy, 
Bitik, Gordion, Altintepc, with special sections for 
cuneiform tablets and coins; library of 4,200 vols.. Dir, 
RacI TemIzer. 

Arkeoloji MOzesi (Archaeological Museum): Ivulturparlc. 
Izmir; classical and prehistoric exhibits. 

Ayasofya (Saint Sophia) Museum: Sultan Ahmet, Istanbul; 
f. 1934; the Museum is housed in the Byzantine 
Basilica; built by Justinian and dedicated in a.d. 537, 
it was a church until 1453, after which it became a 
mosque; in 1934 it was made a state museum; contains 
Byzantine and Turkish antiquities; Dir. Feridun 
DIrimtekin. The Director of the Museum of St, Sophia 
is under the Minister of Education, and is in charge of 
the following Byzantine monuments: 

Kariye Church of St. Saviour in Khora. 

Fethiye Church of the Virgin Pammakaristos. 

Imrahor, Church of the St. John Stoudion. 

Church of St. Irene. 

Tekfursarayi, Palace of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitos. 

Belediyo Miizcsi (Municipal Museum): Bayczit Square, 
Istanbul; Dir. O. Durusoy. 

Ethnographical Museum: Ankara; f. 1927; specimens of 
Turkish and Islamic art, archives and Islamic numis- 
matics; 3,500 vols. in library; Dir. Enise Yener, 

Hatay Museum: Giindiiz Cad. No. 1, Antakya, Hatay; f. 
1934; collection of mosaics from Roman Antioch, also 
finds from Al-Mina, Atchana, fatal Hfiytik, Judeidah 
and Tainat excavations; Dir. VAHiT Mest$io6lu. 

Istanbul Arkeoloji MOzeleri (Archaeological Museum of 
Istanbul): Sultanahmet, Istanbul; f. 1846; first collec- 
tion of antiquities started by Field-Marshal Fethi 


Ahmed Pa$a in 1S47. There are Archaeological, Mosaic 
and Ancient Orient museums, with Sumerian, Akka- 
dian, Hittite, Assyrian, Egyptian, Urartu, Greek- 
Roman and Byzantine works of art and a library of 
45,000 vols.; Dir. NecatI Dolunay; Asst. Dir. Lutfi 
TuSrul; Curators: Edibe UzunoSlu (Ancient Orient), 
Muazzez fid (Cuneiform Tablets), Ibrahim Artur 
(Islamic), Nekriman Olcay (non-Islamic); publ. 
Annual of the Archaeological Museums of Istanbul. 

Konya Museums: Konya; 1. Mevlana: founded in Mevlsna 
Turbe — Seljult, Ottoman and Turkish collections, cloth- 
ing, carpets, weapons, coins, library. 2. Classical Museum: 
founded in new classical museum — collections of Neo^ 
lithic, Hittite, Phrygian, Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
monuments; 3. Turkish Ceramics Museum: founded in 
Karatay Medrcssch — contains ceramics of the 13th- 
iRth century; 4. Scljuk Museum: founded in Ince 
Minare — contains stone and wooden works of the Seljok 
period; 5. Sircali Medrcssch — Sarcophagus and inscrip- 
tion, collections of Scljuk and Ottoman period; 6. 
AtatOrlc Museum — collections of documents and objects 
connected with AtattJrk, also typical Konya clothing 
and other ethnographic exhibits; Dir. of Museums 
M. HAdi Altay. 

Palais do la Culfuro d'lstanbul: Tnksim; f. 1969: centre for 
all the arts, particularly theatrical, musical, choreo- 
graphic and cinematographic arts; facilities include 
concert hall, art gallery and two theatres. 

Pcrgamon Museum: Bcrgama; the historical relics dis- 
covered as the result of excavations conducted at 
Pcrgamon arc stored here; Dir. Osman Bayatli. 

Resin VO Hcykcl MOzesi (Museum of Painting and Sculp * 
hire): Istanbul. 

Topkapl Palaco Museum: Istanbul; palace built by 
Muhammad II; collections of Turkish armour, cloth, 
embroidery, tiles, glass and porcelain, copper- and 
silver-ware, treasure, paintings, miniatures, illuminated 
manuscripts, royal coaches, a collection of Sftvres and 
Bohemian crystal and porcelain, donated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sami Ozgiritli, clocks, important collection of 
Chinese and Japanese porcelain amassed by the Sultans, 
selection of Islamic relics (coat of the Prophet, etc.), 
Seals of the Sultans, collection of manuscripts donated 
by Mrs. Halil Ethcm Arda and her daughters, private 
collections of Kenan Ozbcl and Halil Edhcm Arda. 
Ottoman tent; iS.ooo MSS. in the library; Dir. Kemal 
fi£; Asst- Dir. Mrs. Firuze Preyger. 

Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art: Siileymaniyc, Istan- 
bul; f. 1914; fine collection of Turkish and Islamic 
rugs, illuminated MSS., sculpture in stone and stucco, 
woodcarvings, metalwork and ceramics; Dir. Can 

IvERAMETLi. 

Tflrkiyo Askeri MOzesi (Museum of the Janissaries): Istan- 
bul; /. 1726; military uniforms, weapons and trophies 
from the earliest times; Dir. Col. $kvki Aslan. 


UNIVERSITIES 

ANKARA UNlVERSiTESl 
(University of Ankara) 

ANKARA 
Telephone; 113176. 

Founded 1946. Existed first as separate faculties. 
Rector ; Prof. Dr. Tahsin OZGO5. 

General Secretary: N. Basol. 

Number of teachers; 1,614. 

Number of students; 16,859. 
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TURKEY— (Universities) 


Deans 

FattXy tj LtUtrs Prof Dr SexatettW Tuean 
Faculty ef Pharmacy rrof Dr Mcstaea GClzy 
Facuty of Education rroi Dr Kev*s AxyCz 
faculty of Science Pro! Dr AU Tlit.v CetIk 
Fatuity ef Law Prof Dr USu* Alacakavtax 
Fatuity cf Thiol ® Prof Dr Hamoi RagIp AtaOEHIR 
Faculty of PoLi cal Sciences Prof Dr tuixv CNat 
Faculty of \Ud ctn* Prof. Pr Aon an GOvever 
FacvAy of Mtdiont (DyarNtAi*) Prof Dr SabaiutiH 
Bayun 

Faculty of 1 etennary \trd cine Prof Dr EmIn ARrtCRK. 
Faculty of \ etemnary \ted cine [Flang) Prof Dr MutaM 
TewIzee. 

Fatuity cfAgntu-tuu Prof Dr $aabcttN Ei^t 

Faculty ef Agriculture [Adana) Prof Dr AUr InAnsv 

AtTACHEO Dtr*KTME*fT 

tmtitoti tor Rtttjrth In M**r Emtsrn Clrilizitlons »nd 

tanto»tti |>uM Ana^hafAnodclm (annual) 

ATATlJRK UnIVERSITESI 
(AtilDrk UnlrmUD 
ERZURUM 
Te’epbone i jog 
rounded I9J7 
Ft: f-r Prof Dr KehAl BtYiKodtd. 

Cum! Secretary Nfctu Ka&U*akuoC.vc 
L ibrary ot 70 o°o wk 
bomber of teachers and assistants 543 
Number of students 1 70a 

DtAXS 

Fatu-ty cf Afruu.turt Prof Dr AkmeT Rtntt 
Ftcu-ty of Medicine Prof Dr I kgln 5 *nar 
Faculty of StimCt rrof Dr StAvl V ACTAf 
FacuAy of Letters rrof Dr SeLaii att! x Olcay 
Fatuity of Industry Prof Dr Tcrhan T \ Ccz 
Faculty ef Dentistry Prof Dr I TaU Ural. 

Faculty ef Islamic Stud it Prof Dr Kayo BttctolL. 


COE (JnIversItebI 

(Atjun llnlnnltj) 

BORN OVA IZMIR 
Telephone >9144 
Founded 1955 
State control 

RtOer Prof Dr Mustafa VlvUz 
G eneral Secretary NleettIn Ajikhan 
Number of teachers 549 
Number of Undents 6 171 

Publications Tip Fahmttsl Mtemuast Zxtaal TahZltnl 
Dergisl Ftn Drrgin 

Deans 

Faculty of Medicine Prof Dr Ouzx YIMtba?! 

Faculty of Agriculture rrof Dr Enju Karaca 
Faculty of Science Prof Dr Bunn ax PeeJx 
faculty of Enpneenng Prof Dr Keuac. KaRhak 


Faculty of Economics and Ccxiwrcci of Science Prof Dr 
HusEyN Tiuu* 

Faculty of Dentistry Prof Dr IsMAlt UtCTA? 

HACETTEPE UHWERSItESI 
HACETTLPD HASTAHANESl ANKARA 
rounded tao6 in Kaysen Chartered 1967 ro Ankara 
President Dr 1 11s ax DoAraxaC! 

Number of students 3 137 

DraK* 

Faculty of Graduate Stud es N H Pijek 
Faculty of Health Sconces E GOtUUOCtX 
racu ty ef Vedieme I Krus 

Faculty of Social and Administrative Sciences 0 Oxyae 
Faculty of Seltnct and Enpnetring C $k*cvaR. 

Istanbul UnIver&ItesI 

(ftUntal UaWmUfl 
BAYEZIT ISTANBUL 
Telephone 124310 

Founded 1453 reorganised In 1937 193J and 1946 
Red'* Prof Dr Nazi* TeeiIoClu 
Secretary-General SaIT TUEAN 
Number ol teacher* r 495 
Number of students 33 Oot 

Dean* 

Faculty ef l ttcrature Prof Dr Taiisin \ azici 
racu ty ef Economics Prof Dr LOnOCCfEE 
Faculty ef Low 1 Prof Dr OmiaN AiDiKAfTt 
Faculty ef \feditin* Prof Dr Sara Raeatay 
Faculty efStxeac* prof Dr Meiixet Akaetuna. 

Faculty of rettsiry Prof Dr HayeI BAYEASTCAEofitV 
racu ty of Pharmacy Prof Dr UasIii TviAs 
r acuity Of Dentistry rrof Dr GxZAbrZE ZEMOlLCt 
Faculty ef \fed an* [Cmahfafo) Prof Dr Osman Baeva* 
Faculty ef Chemistry Prof Dr Sarrm Riza Auar 
Faculty ef Butinttt Administration Prof Dr MlHWET 
Onvp 

‘'choot of Foreign Languages I*rof Dr Cemal TURN 
\Dirte\of) 

Attaciieo Institute 

Turklyit EntillDtO (fxtfifufr of Turcelcgy) t I9J4 carries 
out research and publishes material on Turkish 
language literature history and culture library ot 
joooovot* Dir Dr M Cavto Baysln 


Istanbul teknIk OnIversItesI 
(T«hrle*f Unlrmlty of ttUnhat) 
COM(I§SUYU CADDCSt 87 BEYOGLU ISTANBUL 
Telephone 431130 
I ounded 1773 
Rector Prof Dr GalIh SAaiEoCtu 
General Secretary \1 t3 900c an 
L ibrarian K TosyaU 
Number of teachers 437 
Number ol students 7 117 

Publications Buifriin Jitanbu! TtkmK Vnhersilest 
Dergtsi 



TURKEY — (Universities, Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education) 


Deans: 

Faculty of Civil Engineering: Prof. GundoSdu Ozgen. 
Faculty of A> chi tret me: Prof. Dr. LtTFTi Zeren. 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering: Prof. Dr. Caiut 

OzGUR. 

Faculty of Electrical Engineering: Prof. Dr. Emin Unalan. 
Faculty of Mining Engineering: Prof. Dr. AiA Sumer. 
Faculty of Chemistry Engineering: Prof. Dr. E. Ay^a, 

KARADENlZ TEKNiK ONiVERSiTESi 
(Black Sea Technical University) 

TRABZON 
Telephone: 1102, 2527. 

Founded 1963. 

State control; Language of instruction: Turkish; Duration 
of academic year: December to June (two terms). 

Rector: Prof. Dr. Ekrem Goksu. 

General Secretary: GavsI G6zalan. 

Librarian: C. f a&layan. 

Number of teachers: 204. 

Number of students: 1,291. 

Publication: KTV Dergisi (two issues a year). 

Deans 

Faculty of Civil Engineering and Architecture: Prof. NacI 
YungOl (Deputy). 

Faculty of Sciences: Prof. NacI YOngul. 

Faculty of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering: Prof. 
HalIs Duman. 

ORTA DOGU TEKNlK ONiVERSiTESi 
(Tho Middle East Technical University) 

24 MUDAFAA CADDESI, YENI?EHIR, ANKARA 
Telephone: 132040 
Founded 195G. 

Language of instruction: English; Private control; 
Academic year: November to July (two semesters). 

Rector: Prof. Dr. Erdal 1n(5nu. 

The library contains over 100,000 volumes. 

Number of teachers: 530. 

Number of students: 5,472. 

Publication: METU Journal of Pure and Applied 
Sciences (three a year). 

Deans: 

Faculty of Administrative Sciences: Y. GuRnuz, ph.d. 
Faculty of Architecture: E. Derya, search. 

Faculty of Arts and Scitnces: Prof. Dr. B. Baysal. 

Faculty of Engineering: Prof. Dr. Ismet Oznr.MiR, 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences includes Departments 
of Education, Agriculture and Forestry, which arc planned 
to become separate schools. 

The University is being set up with help from tile 
United Nations Special Fund and further assistance from 
the United Kingdom, United Slates, and Holland. It 
operates under an independent Board of Trustees on grants 
from the Turkish Government. There is a ten-year building 
programme which will provide for an ultimate enrolment 
of 20,000 students on a 12,000 acres site six miles south of 
Ankara. Admission is by competitive examination given 
in centres in Turkey and several cities in the Middle East. 
The aim of the University is to serve Turkey and the Middle 
East by offering professional education of high standard. 


COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

EGE MiMARLIK VE MUHENDiSLiK flZEL 
YilKSEK OKULU 

(Aegean Engineering and Architectural School) 
BUCA CAMl SOKAK 2, IZMIR 
Founded 1963. 

Day school (four-year course) and evening school (five-year 
course). 

President: Prof. Mkhmet B. Unver. 

Vice-President: Ekrem Tuncer. 

Secretary-General : CelAl KaragozcOk. 

Number of teaching stall: 117. 

The library contains 2,875 vols. 

Heads of Departments: 

Architecture: Prof. Irfan Bayhan. 

Mechanical Engineering: Assoc. Prof. Mehmet Qakir. 
Civil Engineering: Assoc. Prof. Dr. SEMiH Kavalali. 

Both schools oflcr a B.S. degree to graduates. Students 
enter the institute after tho Lyccc or other technical 
institutes. 

ESKiSEHlR fKTiSADl VE TICARI IUMLER 
AKADEMlSi 

(Eskisehir Academy of Economic and Commercial Sciences) 
ESKJ?EHtR 
Founded 1958. 

President: Prof. Dr. Iuian Cn march, A it, 

Vice-Presidents: D09. Dr. Akar Ocai,, D09. Dr. Yilmaz 
BO vuiCER^r.N, D09. Dr. SaiikI BkktOre. 

The library contains 18,77s vols. 

Publications: Eshiyhir Ihlisadi ve Tican Hinder 
Ahadernisi Dergisi {Journal oj Eshifehir Academy of 
Economic and Commercial Sciences. 


iKTISAD! VE TICARI iUMLER AKADEMI8I 
(Academy of Economics and Commerce) 

BESEVLEK, ANKARA 
Founded 1955; State control. 

General Secretary: Am Fuat Akpinar. 

Library of 15,000 vols. 

iSTANBUL iKTiSADl VE TiCARi ILIMLER 
AKADEIYliSi 

(Isfanbul Aendomy of Economics and Commercial Science) 
ISTANBUL 
Founded 1SS3. 

President: Ord. Prof. Dr. NIiiad SayaR. 

Vice-Presidents: Prof. Turgut Ekem and Doc. F. Ocal. 
General Secretary: Nevzat £elik. 

Registrar: Aetan KItap^i. 

Treasurer: SatIye Sander. 

Librarian : R. $eren. 

The library contains 11,580 vols. 

Number of professors: 30. 

Number of students: 2,030. 



T TURKEY— (Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education) 


Istanbul teknIk okulu 
( litanhnt tehaal ot Ttehnolofy) 
yildiz Istanbul 

Telephone 47SA3 <J 
Founded I9IT 
president Aon an ErcenelI 

Assistant Directors NecmcttiN TlRfan S £akaL S 
UnAL s ^ARACOCLU 
Number of trashing itafl 19* 

Number of students I 913 
The library contains 30 000 vol* 

Heads of Departments 
Ct-d Engl ntenng Oder At ay 
M fcLMicaf S YaRasa. 

EUrtnta! E*fi**m*f K llAUCL 
Arch lecture ScitA Toner 
Gecdiry Macrr Erbcdak. 


fiZEL iKTlSADl VE TtCARI IlIMLER YUKSEK OKULU 

IIAUSKAKGUI CADDESI a 36 §I5LI ISTANBUL 
Telephone 482913 
Founded 19** 

Prurient Bret. M Ortian Dikmen 
Registrar Fuat Okyay 
Librarian IIaxdak AWAY 
Number ol teachers 31 
Number of students 2 too 

The library contains 5 600 soli (including periodicals) 


CZEL MUHENDISUK VE MIMARUK 
YUKSEK OKULU 
(Cotlij* ot Clrll Englnetring) 

ISTANBUL 
Founded 1964 


TATBIKI GUZEL 8ANATLAR YUKSEK OKULU 
(School ot Applltd Arts) 
AKAUrTLER BE!jIKTA§ ISTANBUL 
Tounded 1956. 

Dwcter § ErrOic 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGES IN ISTANBUL 
r O BOX 8 BEBEK. ISTANBUL 
Comprising Robert College Robert Academy and lb* 
Am.etka.ri CftUegn lot G\rta 

Corporate Officers 
rrtsiJtnl l>r John Scorr Lyzkton 
I ire President Dr Apilllah Klran 
l if# Preudent for Butintu AJfatrt and Controller EP'fin 
L. Crocker 

Pertonitrl OJfittr ROBERT C McKees 

Academic Dimsiqn Officers 
P nuti/'itl Robert Academy ‘Richard Reid 
l if# Puitdr*! and Dean American College /or Girls Mrs. 
Millicent F Kent 


Czel Istanbul dishekimligi yUksek okulu 

(Istanbul Colligs ot Dsntlitrj) 

CCZEl BM 1 CI IlO\t)K CIITUK SOK So 6 
NI§\NTA§-ls>TASBUL 

Telephone 48 W IS 47 55 00 
Toun led i</ 3 

President D09 Dr Ocvz Bat 
Re guitar K AycCn 
Librarian A Bulcav 
S omber of teacher* 23 
Number of students 1425 


Czel Istanbul eczacilik yUksek okulu 

(Istanbul Colters ot Pharmae*) 

COZELBAMCI BOYOk CHTI 1 K bOK So 0 
NI$\STA$lsT\SI)UL 
Telephone 48 66 68 47 53 00 
Founded 1963 

President Prof Dr ScrettIn Oktfl 
pffistrar K AygCn 
■Librarian A Buloan 
Number of teachers 2 1 
Somber of students 2 280 


ROBERT COLLEGE 
Bebek P K 8 Istanbul 
Telephone 63 36 30 
Tounded 1863 

Dian SeXool c/ Ilusmess Administration and Eeonomics 
r OOXENSAY 

Dean ^cXod of Engineering \ rdat \ erlIc! 

Dean SeXoot of Sciences and Tore gn Languages Bryant 
Harrell. 

Director FetearcX Center Sr CM I Tavyolaj 
Director EngltsX Language Division S11ELDON Vi ist 
Librarian Miss Ruth Bradley (acting) 

D#ai* 0 / SCtidmfi Mum at a BIldtr (acting) 

Registrar and Director of Admits ons Thomas Atkinson 
N umber o! teachers tot 

Number of students 717 Turkish 6t foreign total 778 


ROBERT ACADEMY 
Bebek PK 8 Istanbul 
Founded 1863 

Yard reklor Lkrcm \ IrmIhejW 
Assistant /Ymrifaf John Chalfant 
Dean of Students Fugene Higgins 
Registrar and Director 0} A dinmioru Lazar EryorulMaz 
Number of teachers 38 

Number ol students 412 Turkish 15 foreign total 417 



TURKEY — (Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education, Music and Drama) 


AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
ArnavutkSy, Istanbul 
Founded 1863 

Yardirektor: Neyire Baysal. 

Orta Principal: Isabel Horulu. 

Librarian: Jocelyn Diehl. 

Bean of Students: Fay Linder. 

Registrar and Director of Admissions: Dorothy Ashover. 
Number of teachers: 64. 

Number of students: 702 Turkish, 10 foreign, total 712. 

yUksek isl&m enstitUsU 

(Higher Institute of the Islamic Faith) 
BAGLARBA$I, ISTANBUL 
Founded 1959. 

The library contains 10,000 vols. 

Dean : Zeki Canan. 

Assistant Deans: NuRi UnlU, Imdat §engul, NedIm 
Urhan, Nurettin BayburtlugIl. 

The purpose of the institute is to provide four years of 
higher education, at the university level, to graduates of 
the Imam-Iiatip schools, which give a seven-year course 
and were founded for the education of men of religion and 
preachers in mosques. Graduate theologians arc employed 
as teachers in the Imam-Hatip schools, as officials and 
miiftus, and preachers in the Department of Religion. 

yUksek Islam enstitusU 

(Higher Institute of the Islam Faith) 

KONYA 

Founded i962;'State control. 

Director: Veli Ertan. 

Zonguldak Madcn Tcknik Okulu ( Technical School of 
Mining): Zonguldak. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 

GUZEL sanatlar akademisi 
(Academy of Fine Arts) 

ISTANBUL-FlNDlKLt 
Telephone: 495410, 495411 
Founded 1882. 

Director: Asim Mutlu. 

Assistant Directors: M. Cezar, K. SIlIvrIl!, K. BIlensoy 
Librarian: E. Nazan. 

Number of teachers: 102. 

Number of students: 800. 

Heads of Faculties: 

Painting: Z. F. Izer. 

History of Turkish Arts: B. Toprak. 

Architecture: M. A. Handan. 

Decorative Arts: I. H. Oygar. 

The academy attained the status of an institute of 
higher education in 1917 under the name of the Higher 
School of Fine Arts; it was re-organised as the Academy of 
Fine Arts in 1926. 

Istanbul Municipal Conservatoire: Conccrvatoirc municipal 
Ceinbcrlita?, Istanbul; f. 1923; internal and external’ 
sections. 

Director: I-IIkmet Tongur. 

Members of the Artistic Council: Pres. Ferdi Statzer 
(Piano), Orhan Borar (Violin), E. Saydau 
(Piano), A. Turan (Violin), C. Akin (Harmony). 
Number of teachers: 70. 

Number of students: 700. 

Library contains 6,500 vols. 

Izmir Stato Conservatoire: Izmir; f. 1951, 

Ankara State Conservatoire: f. 193G; music, including 
opera and ballet, and drama; 1 10 teachers, 325 students; 
Dir. MIthat Penmen . 
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United Arab Republic 

(EGYPT) 

PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


SITUATION 

Egypt occupies the north-eastern comer ot the 
Aincan continent with an extension across the Gulf of 
Suez into the Sinai region which is usually but not 
always regarded as lying in Asia The area of Egypt is 
approximately 386 000 sq miles (1 002 000 sq km ) 
but of this only 4 per cent can be said to be per 
manently settled the remainder being desert or 
marsh Egypt lies between Lat 22“ and 32“ N and 
the greatest distance from north to south is about 674 
miles (1024 km) and from east to west 770 miles 
(1240 km ) giving the country a roughly square shape 
with the Mediterranean and Red Seas forming res- 
pectively the northern and eastern boundaries Egypt 
has political frontiers on the east with Israel on the 
south with the Republic of the Sudan and on the 
u est with Libya The actual frontiers run in general as 
straight lines drawn directly between defined points 
and do not normally conform to geographical features 
(though since June 1967 the de facto frontier with 
Israel has been the Suez Canal ) 

Egypt occupies an almost unique place m the world 
as a region where in all probability the earliest 
developments of civilization and organized govern 
ment took place Though many archaeologists w ould 
not wholly subscribe to the view of Egypt as actually 
the first civilized country there can be no doubt that 
from very early tunes the lower Nile Valley has been 
prominent as possessing strongly marked unity with 
a highly specialized and characteristic way of life 
Empires with fluctuating boundaries and w ith varying 
racial composition has c arisen in neighbouring lands of 
the Middle East but Egypt has seemed able to stand 
relatnely unchanged with the facility of absorbing 
immigrants and outside ideas of surviung military 
occupation and defeat and of maintaining her own 
culture finally shaking clear of foreign influence and. 
role This process apparent on many occas ons in the 
past may once again be repeating itself in the present 
century 

PHYSICAL F E AT U RES 

The reasons for this remarkable persistence of 
cultural cohesion amongst the r gyptian people may be 
found in the geography of the country Egypt consists 
essentially of a narrow troughhke valley some 2 to 10 
miles wide cut by the River Nile in the plateau of 
norm-east Africa At an earlier geological penod a gulf 
01 the Mediterranean Sea probably extended as far 
south as Cairo but deposition of silt by the Nile has 
entirety filled up this gulf producing the fan like 
smiped Delta region (8 300 sq miles m area) through 
which flow two mam distributary branches of the 
Nile— the eastern or Damietta branch (150 miles 
long) and the western or Rosetta branch {146 miles) 


together with many other minor channels As deposi 
tion of silt takes place large stretches of water are 
gradually impounded to form shallow lakes which 
later become firm ground At the present there are 
four such stretches of water in the north of the Delta 
from east to west and in order of sue Lakes Menzaleh 
Brullos Idku and Manut 

Upstream from Cairo the Nile Valley is at first d to 
xo nulc 3 in width and as the n\ er tends to lie close to 
the eastern side much of tho cultivated land and also 
most of the big towns and cities lie on the western 
bank Towards the south tho river valley gradually 
narrows until at about 250 miles from the frontier of 
the Sudan it is no more than 2 miles wide Near Aswan 
there 13 an outcrop of resistant rock chiefly granite 
which the m cr has not been able to erode as quickly 
as the rest of the valley This gives nse to a region of 
cascades and rapids which is known as the First 
Cataract Four other similar regions occur on the Nile 
but only the Hrst Cataract lies within Egypt The 
cataracts form a barrier to human movement up- 
stream and serve to isolate the Egyptian Nile from 
territories farther south In Ancient Egypt, when 
river communciaticms were of chief importance there 
was a traditional division of the Vile Valley into 
Lower Egypt (tho Delta) Middle Egypt (tho broader 
valley abovo the Delta) and Upper Egypt (the 
narrower valley' as far as the cataracts) Nowadays it 
is usual to speak merely of Upper and tower Egypt 
with the division occurring at Cairo 

The fertile stnp of the Nile Valley is isolated on the 
south by the cataracts and by the deserts and swflmps 
of the Sudan on the north by the Mediterranean Sea 
and to cast and west by desert plateaus about which 
a little more must bo said The land immediately t° the 
east of the Nile Valley spoken of as the Eastern 
Highlands is a complex region. v.iU\ peaks that nse 
6 000 to 7 000 ft but also much broken up by deep 
valleys that make traiel difficult Owing to aridity 
the whole region is sparsely populated with » few 
partly nomadic shepherds one or tw o monastcneS and 
a number of small towns associated chiefly with the 
exploitation of minerals — petroleum iron manganese 
and granite — that occur in this region Difficult land 
ward communications mean that contact is mostly by 
sea except in the case of the ironfields Tho Sinai 
separated from the Eastern Highlands by the Gnlf of 
Suez is structurally very similar but tho general 
plateau level is tilted gmng the highest land (again 
nearly 7 000 ft in elevation) in the extreme south 
where ft rises in bold scarps from sea level Towards 
the north the land gradually slopes down ultimately 
forming the low lying sandy plain of the Sinai desert 
which fringes the Mediterranean Sea Because of its 
low altitude and accessibility the Smai m spite of 
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its desert nature, has been for many centuries an 
important corridor linking Egypt with Asia, and is 
crossed by a railway (torn up 1968) and motor road. 
Since June 1967 it has been occupied by Israeli forces. 

West of the Nile occur the vast expanses known as 
the Western Desert. Though by no means uniform in 
height, the land surface is much lower than that east of 
the Nile, and within Egypt rarely exceeds 1,000 ft. 
above sea-level. Parts are covered by extensive masses 
of light shifting sand that often form dunes; but in 
addition there are a number of large depressions, some 
with the lowest parts actually below sea-level. These 
depressions seem to have been hollowed out by wind 
action, breaking up rock strata that were weakened by 
the presence of underground water, and most hollows 
still contain supplies of artesian water. In some 
instances (as for example, the Qattara depression, and 
the Wadi Natrun, respectively south-west and south- 
east of Alexandria) the subterranean water is highly 
saline and consequently useless for agriculture; but in 
others — notably the oases of the Fayyum, Siwa, 
Dakhla, Behariya, and Farafra — the water is suffici- 
ently sweet to allow use for irrigation, and settlements 
have grown up within the desert. 

CLIMATE 

The main feature of Egyptian climate is the almost 
uniform aridity. Alexandria, the wettest part, receives 
only 8 inches of rain annually, and most of the south 
has 3 inches or less. In many districts rain may fall in 
quantity only once in two or three years, and it is 
apposite to recall that throughout most of Egypt, and 
even in Cairo itself, the majority of the people live in 
houses of unbaked, sun-dried brick. Duringthesummer 
temperatures are extremely high, reaching ioo-no°F. 
at times and even 120° in the southern and western 
deserts. The Mediterranean coast has cooler conditions, 
with 90° as a maximum; hence the wealthier classes 
move to Alexandria for the three months of summer. 
Winters are generally warm, with very occasional rain; 
but cold spells occur from time to time, and light snow 
is not unknown. Owing to the large extent of desert, 
hot dry sand-winds (called khamsin) are fairly frequent 
particularly in spring, and much damage can be caused 
to crops; it has been known for the temperature to 
rise by 35 0 in two hours, and the wind to reach 90 
m.p.h. Another unusual condition is the occurrence of 
early morning fog in Lower Egypt during spring and 
early summer. This, on the other hand, has a beneficial 
effect on plant growth in that it supplies moisture and 
is a partial substitute for rainfall. 

IRRIGATION 

With a deficient rainfall over the entire country, 
human existence in Egypt depends closely on irriga- 
tion from the Nile; in consequence it is now necessary 
to consider the regime of the river in some detail. 
More detailed reference to conditions outside Egypt is 
made in the section on the geography of Sudan (above) ; 
but it may here be stated in summary that the river 
rises in the highlands of East Africa, with its main 
stream issuing from Lakes Victoria and Albert. In the 
southern Sudan it wanders sluggishly across a flat 


open plain, where the fall in level is only 1:100,000 
Here the shallow waters become a vast swamp, full of 
dense masses of papyrus vegetation, and this section of 
the Nile is called the Sudd (Arabic for “blockage”) 
Finally, in the north of the Sudan, the Nile flows in a 
well-defined channel and enters Egypt. In Upper 
Egypt the river is in process of cutting its bed deeper 
into the rock floor; but in the lower part of its course 

silt is deposited, and the level of the land is rising i n 

some places by as much as 4 inches per century. 

The salient feature of the Nile is, of course, its 
regular annual flood, which is caused by the onset of 
summer rains in East Africa and Abyssinia. The flood 
travels northward, reaching Egypt during August, and 
within Egypt the normal rise in river-level used to be 
over 2i feet, but owing to irrigation works is now only 
15 feet. By December the floods have subsided, and 
the lowest level occurs in May. This cycle has been 
maintained for several thousand years though the 
actual maximum of flood-level varies a little each 
season. However, the flooding had by 1969 become a 
feature of the past so far as Egypt is concerned (see 
the section on the Aswan High Dam below). 

Originally, the flood waters were simply retained in 
specially prepared basins with earthen banks, and the 
water could then be used for three to four months 
after the flood. Within the last century, by the building 
of large barrages, water is now held all the year round, 
and so cultivation can take place at any season. With 
the old system of basin irrigation one or two crops 
could be obtained annually; with the newer, perennial 
system, three or even four; and whereas in the past 
barley and wheat were the main crops, maize and 
cotton, which can tolerate the great summer heat 
provided they are watered, now take first and second 
place. Basin irrigation still prevails in Upper Egypt, 
but the rest of the country now employs perennial 
methods. 

This change-over has allowed a considerable in- 
crease in the population of Egypt, which has risen 
from about 2J million in 1800 to 30 million at the 
present time. This rate of increase shows no sign of 
slackening — rather, in fact, the reverse — so that 
already a few districts of Egypt have a population 
density of over 6,000 per square mile; and as 99 per 
cent of all Egyptians live within the Nile Valley (only 
4 per cent of its area) there is considerable over- 
crowding and pressure on the land. 

With most Egyptians entirely dependent upon Nile 
water, the point has now been reached that almost all 
the water entering Egypt is fully utilized — the con- 
struction of one barrage now affects all the others 
downstream — and thus it is easy to see why Egyptian 
statesmen attach such importance to the unity of the 
Nile Valley. Undisputed possession of the Sudan 
would allow Egypt to have more control of Nile water, 
and possibly to undertake improvements in the Sudd 
area, thereby reducing the present enormous losses by 
evaporation which at present amount to some 70 per 
cent of the total flow. Another political problem is 
concerned with the effects due to devoting an increased 
area of the Nile Valley to the growing of commodities 
for export: cotton, rice and vegetables. Such a change 
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from agricultural self sufficiency to a cash economy in- 
volves the purchase abroad of fertilizers and even 
foodstuffs, and is inducing considerable social changes 
within the country Moreover, so long as only one or 
two crops were taken per year, the silt laid down by 
tbe annual floods maintained soil fertility, but now 
that three or four crops are taken the import of 
fer tiliz er is essential Hence Egypt has become 
increasingly sensitive to world trade prices The 
position of the merchant and capitalist has greatly 
improved, often at the expense of the peasant farmer 
Difficulties and opportunities relating to the use of 
Nile water are exemplified in the High Dam scheme at 
Aswan This involves creating a larger reservoir, some 
350 miles in length, which has now gradually extended 
southwards across the Sudanese frontier thereby 
inundating the town of Wadi Haifa Some .55-60 000 
Sudanese are thus being displaced and these are in 
process of resettlement at Kashm el Girba, a district 
lying south east of Khartoum Egyptians displaced by 
the scheme are being rehoused m 33 villages around 
Korn Ombo, total costs of resettlement will amount to 
£13 g million Prior to 1959 technical and political 
objections delaj ed the High Dam scheme, and as the 
cost of the dam (estimated at £345-400 million) could 
not be met by the Egyptian Government alone, 
application was made to the Woild Bank America and 
Britain for a loan, This was refused (Sudanese 

S iosition being one, but only one. factor m this 
iisal), whereupon Egyptian reaction was to ex- 
propriate tbe Suez Canal Company, in order to finance 
part of the Aswan scheme 

Soviet ofiers to assist were made and accepted, and 
in 1959 a first Soviet credit of £33 million allowed pre- 
liminary work to begin in December of the same year 
In i960 further agreement was reached by which the 
USSR supplied credits up to £81 million {making a 
total of £144 million) together with techiuca! and 
material assistance, and in 1964 further proposals for 
credit and loans were made by Mr Khrushchev 
Egypt must thus find at least £200 million in addition 
to repayments at a later stage of the Russian credits 
In May 1964 the first phase of the High Dam was 
inaugurated by President Nasser and Mr Khrushchev 
The High Dam is 3 6oo metres across, with a girth of 
9S0 metres at the river bed and 40 metres at the top 
It bolds back tbe largest artificial lake m the world, 
stretching 500 km and finally crossing tbe Sudanese 
border It is making possible the large scale storing of 
water from year to year, thus evening out the e Sects 
of a bad (dry) season, and its irrigation potential is 
put at 2 million feddans m Lower Egypt, which, with 
local possibilities nearer Aswan will add about 30 per 
< v? t cultivable area of Egypt Besides 

this, twelve generator umt 3 are to be incorporated in 
the dam and these will give considerable quantities of 
electric power at extremely low cost— estimated as 


below that obtaining in many parts of Europe, and 
about half of that of electricity in London This will, 
it is expected, be a most important aid to industrializa- 
tion By December 1969 nine of the twelve generators 
had been installed and the remaining three were due 
to be installed by July 1970 Extensive deposits of 
iron ore near Aswan tire already treated by hydro- 
electric power, and ultimately tlus cheap power will 
come into use m Lower Egypt including the develop- 
ing coastal towns of the Suez Canal zone By mid 1969 
the basic structure of the dam bad been completed, 
and the remaining subsidiary works are expected to be 
finished during 1971 The lake behind the dam had 
partially absorbed the flood waters since 1965 and 
now wholly does so 

Construction has also begun on a new barrage at 
Girga and tbe existing Aswan Dam is currently being 
raised from 120 to 122 feet in height 

RACE 

The racial origins of the Egyptian people present 
certain problems In the deserts to east and west of the 
Nile Valley the population is of unmixed Mediterran- 
ean strains, but within the Nile Valley itself there is a 
special native Egyptian type that would seem to have 
developed partly from intermixture The Egyptian 
peasant is more heavily built and muscular than the 
nomadic Bedouin, and his colouring is intermediate 
between the lighter brown of Syrian and Palestinian 
Arabs and the dark skins of the negroid peoples of the 
Sudan and Abyssinia Facial features show some re- 
semblance to those of other Arabs, but despite this 
there is often more than a hint of the features depicted 
in ancient monuments It might thus be reasonable to 
suggest that there seems to have developed within 
Egypt a special racial sub type, basically Mediter- 
ranean with smaller elements both from the south and 
the north but also greatly affected by local indigenous 
conditions which have given rise to a specific Egyptian 
racial type 

LANGUAGE 

Arabic is the language of almost all Egyptians, 
though there are verv small numbers of Berber- 
speaking villages in the western oases Most educated 
Egyptians a, so speak either French or English, often 
with a preference for the former This is a reflection of 
tbe traditional French interest in Egypt, which is 
reciprocated governmental decrees are sometimes 
published in French, as well as Arabic, and news- 
papers in French ha\e an important circulation in 
Cairo and Alexandria Small colomes of Greeks and 
Armenians are also a feature of the larger Egyptian 
towns It should perhaps be noted that the Arabic 
name for Egypt, Misr, is always used within the 
country itself 

WBF 
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HISTORY 


Geography has influenced the history of Egypt 
from the earliest times. The narrow strip of cultivable 
land along the banks of the Nile between the First 
Cataract and the Delta is distinct from the extensive 
and fertile plain of the Delta itself, but the resultant 
tendency to separatism has been counterbalanced by 
the dependence of the people on the annual Nile 
flood: the control and exploitation of the water and 
silt have necessitated co-operation and obedience to 
routine and authority. The eastern and western 
deserts seal off the lower reaches of the Nile Valley 
from the neighbouring territories in Africa and Asia. 
Until recent times communication with the outside 
world was largely restricted to the route up the river 
into Nubia, the sea route across the Mediterranean to 
Syria and the land route to Palestine across the 
northern fringe of Sinai. The effect of Egypt’s relative 
isolation has been to produce a high degree of cultural 
individuality. 


PHARAONIC EGYPT TO 671 B.C. 

Traditionally Egyptian history begins with the 
semi-legendary Menes, the first ruler of the united 
kingdom of Upper and Lower Egypt at the end of the 
fourth millenium b.c. But the flowering of the Old 
Kingdom came in the third millenium under the IVth 
Dynasty, which had its capital at Memphis, near the 
apex of the Delta. The technical and engineering 
progress of this period is witnessed by the pyramids. 
These and other works indicate a powerful monarchy 
commanding great resources. 

This efflorescence was followed by a decline. Not 
until the Xlth and Xllth Dynasties (c. 2000 b.c.) does 
the resurgence of a united Egypt in the Middle King- 
dom become clear. The powerful provincial nobles 
were slowly brought under royal control. Improved 
conditions were reflected in reclamation works in the 
Fayyum and temple building at numerous sites. 
Egyptian armies penetrated into Nubia, a land at that 
time rich in gold, and the conquest of the region to a 
point above the Second Cataract was accomplished. 

Another obscure period followed and the course of 
Egyptian history was interrupted by the invasion 
from Palestine of the Hyksos who established them- 
selves as rulers in the Delta. Although they adopted 
Egyptian customs, they were never assimilated. About 
1620 B.c. a revolt began under a southern prince and 
ultimately the Hyksos were expelled and Egypt was 
reunited. 

Under the XVIIIth Dynasty, ancient Egypt reached 
her zenith. This period of the New Kingdom has left 
its mark up and down the land especially around the 
capital, Thebes, near the modern Luxor. Abroad the 
name of the pharaoh was feared in western Asia. The 
greatest of the conquerors was Thothmes III who 
established an Egyptian empire in Syria. Egyptian 
rule was restored and extended in Nubia. 


The empire decayed during the reign of Akhenaten 
(c. 1380-1362), whose religious innovations antagon- 
ized the powerful priesthood of Thebes. On his death 
the old polytheism was restored. The outstanding 
figure of the XIXth Dynasty was Rameses II (c 1300- 
1234). He fought the rising power of the Hittites in 
Syria for twenty years and was both a great builder 
and a usurper of other men’s works. 

After him Egypt passed into decline. The XXth 
Dynasty closed with a long series of insignificant 
pharaohs and under their successors Egypt was 
divided between a ruler in the Delta and a priest-king 
at Thebes. In the eighteenth century b.c. a dynasty 
originating from Nubia held Upper Egypt and even 
for a time the Delta. But Egypt was soon to pass 
under completely alien domination. 

EGYPT UNDER FOREIGN RULERS: 

671 B.C.-A.D. 640 

In 671 the Assyrians conquered Egypt and drove 
out the Nubian pharaoh. The Assyrians, however, did 
not long maintain their hold and a native ruler 
succeeded in reuniting the country. The dynasty 
which he founded encouraged Greek traders and was 
supported by Greek mercenaries. 

This last native dynasty came to an end in 525, 
when Persia conquered Egypt. The Persian Mugs 
patronized the religion of their subjects and were 
officially regarded as pharaohs. Darius I (522-485) 
completed the work of an Egyptian predecessor in 
cutting a canal linking the Nile and the Red Sea. His 
successors fought native pretenders to keep Egypt 
within their empire. 

Under Alexander the Great another change of 
masters occurred. The Persian satrap surrendered in 
332 and Alexander was recognized as pharaoh. His 
visit to the oracle at Siwa shows his fascinated interest 
in Egyptian religion, while by founding the city of 
Alexandria he conferred on Egypt a lasting benefit. 
After Alexander’s death, Egypt fell to his general, 
Ptolemy. The Ptolemaic Dynasty'- was Greek in origin 
and outlook. Its capital was Alexandria, which was in 
effect a Greek rather than an Egyptian city. Egypt 
was the private estate of the Ptolemies, who taxed its 
people through a competent bureaucracy. 

When Cleopatra committed suicide in 30 b.c., 
Egypt passed under Roman rule. Although the 
emperors were regarded as successors of the pharaohs 
the country sank into a mere province of a great 
Mediterranean empire. Egyptian Christianity had a 
distinctive doctrinal character and, by fostering 
monasticism, originated an important institution. In 
the dogmatic disputes of the Byzantine period, the 
adherence of the Coptic church of Egypt to mono- 
physite beliefs in face of the official theology was a 
form of national self-assertion. 
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ARAB EGYPT: 640-969 

In the early seventh century two great powers 
dominated the Middle East the Byzantine empire 
and the Sasaman empire of the Persians In 616 the 
Sasaman army invaded Egypt but Byzantine supm 
macy was soon restored Meanwhile a third power was 
arising the Arabs summoned by Muhammad to belief 
in Islam 

The Prophet s death in 632 was followed by wars 
against the Byzantines and Sasamans Egypt the 
granary of the Byzantine Empire soon attracted the 
Muslim warriors In the reign of the Caliph Umar I an 
Arab army under Amr ibn al As took the invasion 
route from Syna The frontier towns fell after short 
sieges and in April 641 the key fortress near the bead 
of the Delta was captured Alexandria the capita) 
surrendered and was evacuated by the Byzantine 
garrison A camp-city at Al Fustat again in the 
strategic position near the apex of the Delta became 
the headquarters of the Muslim army 

For some centuries Egypt remained an occupied 
rather than a Muslim country The Copts who dis 
liked Byzantine rule bad not opposed the conquest 
Under the Arabs they found less oppression and paiq 
lower taxes at first than under Constantinople In 
course of tune however Egypt became an Arabic 
speaking country with a Muslim majority But to this 
day the Coptic Christian minority remains and use 3 
the ancient language in its liturgy 

For over two centunes Egypt was administered as 
a province of the Arab Empire By the middle of the 
ninth century the remoter territories were slipping 
from the grasp of the Abbasid caliphs of Bagbdatf 
Egypt was obviously well fitted to be the domain of 
an autonomous governor Two short lived Turkish 
Dynasties the Tulumds and the Ihhshidids ruled in 
virtual independence of the caliph between 868 and 
969 Each rapidly degenerated after the death of its 
founder Ahmad ibn Tulun in 877 occupied Syna and 
thus once again created an empire based on Egypt 

THE FATIMID8 AND AYYUBIDS 969-1250 

Ikshidid rule wa3 terminated in 969 by an invasion 
from Tunisia Here the rival caliphate of the Fatumds 
had been set up by Muslims of the Shia sect who 
believed that the caliphate could only pass through 
the direct descendants of Ah Muhammad s son in 
law The fourth of these anti-cahphs Al Mu iz2 was 
made the master of Egypt by his general Jawhar 
Jawhar laid out a new capital which has developed 
into the modem city of Cairo and was the founder of 
me mosque of A! Azhar the greatest centre of Islamic 
theological learning 

earl E Fatumds Egypt enjoyed a golden 
age The country was a well administered absolute 
monarchy and it formed the central portion of a'Q 
empire which at its height included north Africa, 
oicuy Syria and western Arabia Agriculture anq 
industry were encouraged Trade with Europe an*j 
India brought prosperity to the land and wealth t Q 


Soon however Fatimid rule began to decay Ah 
Hakim (996-1021) departed from the tolerant policy 
towards Christians and Jews which was normal m 
Muslim states The long reign of Al Mnsta n sir 
(1035-94) witnessed the break up of the Fatimid 
Empire and the growing insubordination of the slave- 
soldiery After his death the six succeeding Fatmnds 
were playthings in the hands of their ministers and 
their troops 

Meanwhile a new enemy was on the threshold — 'the 
Crusaders who after 1098 established feudal Christian 
states along the Syrian coast Neither the Abbasids 
nor the Fatimids were capable of resisting them but 
in the later twelfth century the tide began to turn 
The Muslim reconquest of Syria was largely due to the 
energy and ability of the Kurdish leader Salah al Din 
al Ayyubi known in European history as Saladra In 
1169 he became minister to the Fatimid caliph In 
1171 the last Fatimid was quietly deposed and Egypt 
restored to Sunm orthodoxy The remainder of 
Saladia s hie was a struggle against the crusading 
states but when he died in 1193 lie was sultan over 
Egypt and practically the whole of the former Crusader 
territory 

Saladin s Empire was divided amongst his heirs 
one branch of which the Egyptian Ayyubids reigned 
in Cairo Dynastic struggles weakened the family and 
the Crusaders were able to recover some lost ground 
Louis IX of France led an attack directly on Egypt 
Damietta was occupied in 1249 but the advance of the 
Crusaders through the difficult and pestilential Delta 
was stopped at the battle of Al Mansura in 1250 Louis 
was made prisoner but subsequently regained his 
liberty on paying a ransom and restoring Damietta 

THE MAMLUK SULTANATE* 1250-1517 

During this Crusade the Ayyubid sultan died Tins 
was virtually the end of the dynasty After a short 
confused period the commander of the forces a certain 
Aybak became the first of the Mamluk sultans who 
ruled Egypt from 1250 to 1517 These sultans were of 
slave origin The Ayyubids had built up bodyguards 
of Slav e troops whose power increased as that of their 
masters declined The earlier Mamluks until 1390 
were mainly of Turkish and Mongol origin while their 
successors originally the bodyguard of the former 
were mostly Circassians The Mamluk sultans did not 
form a dynasty in the hereditary sense but a caste 
from which the successive rulers emerged after election 
or a struggle for power The ranks of the Mamlnks 
were replenished by fresh purchases 

The Mamluks were thus an alien element which was 
never fully assimilated in Egypt They exploited the 
land for their own benefit and the Egyptians played a 
passive role under their domination Nevertheless they 
protected Egypt and Syna against the Mongols and 
the Crusaders The Mongul threat developed in the 
middle of the thirteenth century when Hnlagu the 
grandson of Jenghiz Khan advanced through Persia 
Baghdad was taken and the Abbasid caliphate ex 
tinguished in 1258 From Northern Syria the Mongol 
army advanced southwards until at Am Jalut near 
Nazareth it was overwhelmed in 1260 by the Mamluk 
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Sultan, Baibars. Spared from the ravages of the 
Mongols, Egypt became the principal centre of Arab 
culture. The change in the centre of gravity of Islam 
was symbolized when Baibars brought to Cairo an 
’Abbasid prince, who was formally recognized as 
titular caliph. 

This victory also ensured that the Mamluk sultans 
would rule over a combined empire of Egypt and 
Syria. The remaining pockets of Crusader territory 
were regained by Baibars and his successors. Baibars 
also intervened in the affairs of the Christian kingdom 
of Nubia and virtually established a protectorate. 

The numerous mosques and public works of the 
Mamluk period indicate the wealth of Egypt. But 
from the middle of the fourteenth century the con- 
dition of the country declined owing to plague and 
civil war, while heavy taxation oppressed all classes of 
the native Egyptians. Another Mongol invasion under 
Tamerlane in 1401 devastated Syria, although Egypt 
itself was again spared. The valuable transit trade 
through Egypt was subjected to a close monopoly, 
which diminished its flow. Finally Vasco da Gama's 
voyage to India around the Cape (1496-99) sounded 
the doom of Egyptian prosperity. European ships 
henceforward by-passed Egypt and traded directly 
with the east, while the Portuguese destroyed the 
Mamluk fleets and harried Arab shipping in the Indian 
Ocean, Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 

OTTOMAN EGYPT: 1517-1798 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century a powerful 
state was created in Persia under the Safavid dynasty, 
while Anatolia and the Balkan peninsula were ruled 
by the Ottomans. The Mamlulrs were by comparison 
a declining power and sought by a secret understand- 
ing with the Persian Shah to hold their own against 
the expansionist and militant Ottomans. 

In 1516 at the battle of Marj Dabiq north of Aleppo 
the Ottoman Sultan, Selim I, defeated the Mamluks 
and advanced southwards. A second battle in January 
1517, outside Cairo, resulted in the overthrow of the 
last Mamluk sultan. The whole of his empire fell into 
Selim’s hands and Cairo sank to a provincial status. 
The Turkish conquest together with the change in 
international trade-routes marked the beginning of a 
period of political and economic insignificance. The 
great mosque of Al-Azhar retained its primacy among 
the theological schools of Islam but its teaching was 
set in a conservative tradition that remained un- 
broken until the nineteenth century. 

Selim recognized the inviduality of Egypt and his 
successors usually interfered but little with the 
administration. The Mamluk soldiery and their leaders, 
the beys, were allowed to continue receiving their 
revenues. A garrison of Turkish janissaries was 
stationed in Egypt but in the course of a few genera- 
tions they became useless as a military force, while 
constant recruiting from the slave-markets kept the 
Mamluks in unimpaired vigour. Ottoman governors 
were appointed but for the most part they were 
utterly dependent on the Mamluk beys. 

From time to time Mamluk grandees were virtually 


sovereign in Egypt. The most famous of these was 
Ali Bey, who ruled from 1761 to 1766, was then driven 
into exile, but regained power from 1767 to 1772. He 
made an alliance with a Syrian Arab chief, and con- 
tacted a Russian squadron, which was then cruising 
in the eastern Mediterranean, during the course of 
hostilities against the Ottoman Empire. A Mamluk 
force attacked Damascus, and drove out the Ottoman 
governor, but Ali’s general betrayed him, and returned 
to Egypt. Ali fled to his Syrian friend, but was 
defeated in an attempt to reconquer Egypt in 1773 
and died a prisoner. 

Ali Bey’s career illustrated the weakness of the 
Mamluks. They had no roots in Egypt and the 
Egyptians viewed with indifference their struggles for 
mastery. Their power to achieve their ambitions was 
limited by the difficulty of financing their factions and 
they became unpopular by the extortions which they 
practised on the native Egyptians. At the end of the 
century a shock from Europe was to reveal the 
hollowness of their power. 

THE FRENCH IN EGYPT: 1798-1801 

During the eighteenth century, the British obtained 
the chief share of Eastern commerce. With the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War between Britain and 
France, the French decided that the occupation of 
Egypt and the revival of the transit trade might lead 
to the disruption of British commerce and the over- 
throw of British rule in India. Bonaparte landed at 
Alexandria in July 1798. 

His aim was to colonize Egypt, break the Mamluk 
hold and introduce Western ideas. Although he pro- 
fessed sympathy with Islam, his expedition was 
essentially inspired by the nationalist and secular 
ideology of the French Revolution. The Egyptians 
saw in it a new crusade and Bonaparte’s attempts to 
win support by appeals to Muslim sentiment mis- 
carried. 

Defeated in the decisive “Battle of the Pyramids” 
on July 2 1st, the Mamluks fled and the sudden col- 
lapse of their administration was followed by disorder 
and pillage in Cairo until the entry of French troops. 
The following month, however, Bonaparte was cut 
off from France by the destruction of his fleet by 
Nelson in the “Battle of the Nile”. In September the 
Ottoman Sultan declared war and news of this, com- 
bined with Mamluk intrigues and hostility towards 
the alien French, led in October to a serious revolt in 
Cairo, centred around Al-Azhar which was subjected 
to an artillery bombardment. 

Early in 1799 Bonaparte invaded Syria to attack 
the combined forces of the Mamluks and the Otto- 
mans under the governor of Acre. The latter was 
supported by a British naval squadron and after 
besieging Acre for two months Bonaparte withdrew to 
Egypt, his forces much' reduced by fighting and 
disease. He repulsed a Turkish landing near Alexan- 
dria in July and succeeded in August in getting away 
to France with a few companions. His army held out 
until 1801 when a British force, subsequently joined 
by Ottoman troops, compelled them to capitulate. 
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Tbe shock to Egypt of the French occupation was 
great The Mamluk ruling caste was unseated, 
Egyptian Muslim leaders were associated with the 
administration and consulted on public matters and 
the Copts were placed on an equal footing with the 
Muslims The immediate effect was to confuse and 
irritate Egyptian opinion, but the nay to future 
developments had been opened 

The French did not abandon the idea of gaming 
control oi er Egypt and their interest in Egyptian 
affairs was maintained French scholars nbo had 
accomp ani ed Bonaparte produced monographs which 
became the basis of modern studies of the country 
In the hands of Champolhon, the Rosetta Stone was 
to be the hey to the hieroglyphs 

MUHAMMAD ALI PASHA AND 
H 18 SUCCESSORS: 1805-63 

The expulsion of the French was followed by a 
struggle for pow er m which the victor w as an Albanian 
officer in the Ottoman forces Muhammad All In 1803 
he was recognized by the Sultan as Gov emor of Egypt 
In 1807 he defeated a British force which had occupied 
Alexandria In 1811 the Maraluk chiefs were mas- 
saged in Cairo His prestige was increased by the 
success of his forces in a campaign in Arabia, under- 
taken between 1S11 and 1818 at the request of the 
Sultan, against the Wahhabi conquerors of the Hijax, 
led hy the family of Saud, who threatened the Fertile 
Crescent Between 1820 and 1822 his army conquered 
most of the northern Sudan, the source of gold and 
slaves 

The gaps in bis army resulting from these campaigns 
were made up first by slaves, who were found un- 
suitable because of their high mortabty, and then by 
the conscription— unprecedented, brutal and un- 
popular — oi native Egyptians The new army had 
Turks Albanians and Circassians for officera and was 
trained by European military instructors 

In 1824 Muhammad All sent his son Ibrahim with 
an Egyptian force to assist the Sultan to suppress the 
Greek revolt, but European intervention in 1827 led 
to the destruction of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets 
at Navanno On the rejection by the Sultan of 
Muhammad Ah's demand that Syria should be given 
to him in recompense, Ibrahim invaded that country 
in 1831 War with the Ottomans followed and Ibrahun 
advanced into Anatolia A convention in 1833 gave 
Muhammad All the Syrian provinces which were 
ruled by Ibrahim for Boven v ears ns his viceroy A 
second Ottoman war then broke out and international 
intervention once again resulted in Ibrahim s defeat 
Muhammad All’s dominions were restricted to Egypt 
and the Sudan but his governorship was made 
“ er «ditaty^He died in 1840 having been predeceased 

Within Egypt Muhammad Ah reformed the ad- 
ministration and controlled the national wealth An 
ambitious educational system was organized under 
European teachers and Egyptian students were sent 
abroad, especially to France A press was set up, 
primarily for the production of textbooks and 
manuals Towards the end of his reign a Western- 


educated class was emerging and the ferment of ideas 
characteristic of modem Egyptian intellectual life had 
begun 

Muhammad All was succeeded hy bis grandson, 
Abbas I 849-54} undeT -whom the westernizing 
trend was reduced, and be by Said (1854-64), 
Muhammad All's surviving son 

THE MAKING OF THE SUEZ CANAL: 

1854-69 

During Muhammad All s reign, Egypt regained 
importance as a link between Europe and the East 
The overland route via Alexandria Cairo and Suez, 
which was unproved with the construction of a rail- 
way by British enterprise, reduced the passage 
between England and India from five months to forty 
days This route was used by passengers and mail but 
heavy merchandise continued to go by the Cape The 
scheme for a maritime canal, regarded by the British 
Government as a threat to India, was backed by 
France but Muhammad All refused to grant the 
necessary concession, seeing a canal as a threat to the 
independence he sought 

Said proved mote pliant and in 1854 granted a 
concession to de Lesseps which included an under- 
taking to supply labour but which required ratification 
by the Sultan This was delated owing to British 
opposition and work did not begin until 1855 m 
anticipation of ratification after de Lesseps bad gamed 
the support of Napoleon III 

Said was succeeded by Ismail, Ibrahim's son, who 
inherited something of his grandfather's imagination 
and his father’s energy At his insistence the conces- 
sion (and particularly the clause concerning the 
provision of labour) was modified, but he was obliged 
fo pay £3 million in compensation to the Suez Canal 
Company after the matter had been submitted to the 
arbitration of Napoleon III The canal was opened 
with great festivities 

At first the Bntish Government tned to ignore the 
canal and none of the 80 000 shares reserved for 
Bntain (one fifth of the total) were bought Ismail, 
who had onginally been allotted 64,000 shares, took 
up these and others which remained unsubscribed, 
bringing his total holding to 182,023 shares Said and 
Ismail had together paid about £i:J million in con 
nection with the canal which cost approximately £16 
million to cut Ismail wa3 to receive 15 per cent of the 
net profits in addition to the interest on his shares 

THE KHEDIVE ISMAIL AND 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL! 1863-81 

As part of the Ottoman Empire, Egypt was bound 
by the Capitulations — treaties with European powers 
giving European communities m Ottoman territories a 
considerable degree of autonomy under the jurisdic- 
tion of their consuls Onginally they had applied to 
small groups of merchants but with the growth of 
trade with Egypt in the nineteenth century consular 
protection came to be enjoyed by sizeable foreign 
communities who were exempt from Egyptian juris- 
diction and largely free of Egyptian taxation After 
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prolonged negotiations Mixed Courts, which reduced 
the scope of consular jurisdiction, were introduced in 
1875; these, however, had a majority of European 
j udges and were not insensitive to diplomatic pressures . 

Ismail was to deliver Egypt into far greater inter- 
national control. His ambitions made him careless of 
financial considerations, and high cotton prices during 
the American Civil War gave him a false idea of his 
country’s wealth. In 1866 he obtained the title of 
Khedive. He extended his Sudanese dominions, cut 
canals, built railways and constructed telegraph lines. 
No distinction was drawn between the debts of the 
state and those of the ruler, whose personal expenses 
were high, and between 1863 and 1876 Egyptian 
indebtedness rose from ^7 million to nearly /100 
million. Much of this was in the form of loans from 
European financial houses at steep rates of interest. 

In 1875 Ismail staved off a financial crisis by selling 
his Suez Canal shares to the British Government for 
nearly £4 million, a profitable investment by Disraeli 
who sought to prevent French control. The crisis 
came in 1876 when Ismail suspended payment of his 
treasury bills, a declaration of bankruptcy which led 
to international control. A lchedival decree of May 
1876 established the "Caisse de la Dette Publique’’, 
administered by four foreign members — British, 
French, Austrian and Italian — to provide for the 
service of Egyptian debts. When this arrangement 
proved unsuccessful the French insisted on reform of 
the fiscal system to provide for repayment of the 
debts and in 1878 Ismail was forced by France and 
Britain, in return for a new loan, to surrender his 
powers and revenues to a ministry, headed by Nubar 
Pasha, which included a British and a French minister. 
Ismail chafed under foreign control, aligned himself 
with Egyptian opposition to it and in May 1879 dis- 
missed the ministry. The French and British Govern- 
ments retaliated by securing his deposition by the 
Ottoman Sultan. 

Ismail was succeeded by his son Tawfik, who, 
ostensibly, governed through a responsible Egyptian 
ministry. Strict financial control was exercised, 
however, by a French and a British controller, and 
under the law of liquidation of 1880 an international 
Debt Commission, consisting of two French and two 
British members together with one German, one 
Austrian and one Italian, administered 66 per cent of 
the country’s revenue for the benefit of foreign 
creditors. Furthermore, a maximum was laid down 
for government expenditure and the Commissioners 
were empowered to draw on any surplus administra- 
tive revenue. Such was the burden laid upon the 
Egyptian people by Ismail's improvidence. 

THE ARABI EPISODE: 1881-82 

Meanwhile a nationalist outlook was developing 
among those classes who had been touched by 
Western influences, particularly the younger Egyptian 
army officers whose way to promotion was barred by 
Turks and Circassians. Liberal reformers led by 
Cherif Pasha resented Turkish overlordship and 
wanted a Western-style constitution. Moslem leaders 
were opposed to the spread of Christian influence. 


The great landowners, many of whom were, like the 
ruling house, Turkish in origin, fought to retain their 
privileges which were threatened by foreign control 
The peasantry, who had been squeezed to pay for 
Ismail’s schemes were being squeezed again to pay 
his debts. The Khedive, Tawfik, was revealed as a 
puppet maintained by France and Britain. 

By 1881 the country seethed with unrest and a 
climax was reached in February when, in protest 
against cuts imposed on the army, a group of officers 
led by Arabi Pasha forced Tawfik to dismiss his 
Circassian War Minister. In September, after sur- 
rounding his palace, they compelled him to agree to 
the formation of a new ministry, and to summon the 
Chamber of Notables, a consultative body originally 
set up by Ismail. France was opposed to any con- 
cession to moderate Egyptian opinion, Britain agreed 
rather than risk a split with France, and a Franco- 
British note was sent proclaiming the resolve to 
maintain the Khedive and the established oidei. 

The effect of the note was to align the Chamber of 
Notables with Arabi against foreign intervention. In 
February 1882 Khedive was forced to dismiss the 
ministry'- led by Cherif Pasha and appoint a nationalist 
ministry with a supporter of Arabi as Prime Minister 
and Arabi himself Minister for War. The Dual Control 
ceased to exist and, although anxious to avoid sending 
an expedition to Egypt, the British and French 
Governments in May sent naval squadrons to Alexan- 
dria as a demonstration. On their arrival Egyptian 
opinion became so inflamed that in June fanaticism 
took control and riots broke out in Alexandria and 
other places in which numbers of Europeans were 
killed. 

At a conference in Constantinople neither Germany 
nor Turkey would support the sending of an expedi- 
tionary force and the French Chamber of Deputies 
refused to sanction French intervention. On July nth, 
the Egyptians having refused to cease work on the 
fortifications of Alexandria, the British squadron 
bombarded the forts. The town was evacuated by the 
Egyptian army, while the Khedive placed himself 
under British protection and subsequently proclaimed 
Arabi a rebel. The French ostentatiously dissociated 
themselves from the British action. A British expedi- 
tionary force landed at Ismailia and routed the 
Egyptian army at Tel el Kebir. Cairo was occupied 
and Tawfik’s prerogatives were restored, to be 
subsequently exercised under British control. 

THE RULE OF CROMER AND 

HIS SUCCESSORS: 1883-1914 

The British Government hoped to set Egyptian 
affairs in order and then to withdraw, but the execu- 
tion of this policy was frustrated. The Arabi episode 
had brought Egypt once again to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Difficulties were increased by a cholera 
epidemic, a poor Nile, the Mahdist revolt in the Sudan 
and the unremitting hostility of France. Evacuation 
was repeatedly deferred and the occupation gradually 
assumed the character of a veiled protectorate. 

From 1883 to 1907 the Egyptian Government was 
dominated by the British Agent and Consul-General, 
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Sir Evelyn Baring, who in 1891 became Lord Cromer 
He was in title only the equal of the other consuls 
general and British control was established with 
diplomatic care, German support being canvassed to 
counterbalance French obstruction A policy of severe 
economy was necessary to satisfy foreign bondholders 
In spite of the limitation on fas freedom of action, 
Cromer obtained remarkable results An. international 
convention m 1885 eased the financial strain by per- 
mitting a further loan and modifying the rigidity with 
which Egyptian revenues were assigned British 
financial advisers brought about increased revenues, 
solvency was restored and taxation reduced Irrigation 
works were improved and paid labour replaced the 
ccrvde for the annual clearance of the canals The 
Aswan dam was constructed A new Egyptian army 
was trained by British officers 

In 1892 Tawfik died He was succeeded by his son, 
Abbas II, who was barely eighteen at his accession 
and soon resented Cromer s authority The possibility 
of a conjunction between Abbas and a new nationalist 
movement led by Mustafa Kamil, a young lawyer 
■who had been trained in France, caused the British 
some anxiety but the Khedive’s attempts to assert 
hunself resulted in humiliation which further em- 
bittered him against Britain A senes of puppet 
governments preserved a facade of constitutionalism 
but educated youth turned increasingly to opposition 

At the turn of the century Bntam gamed a freer 
hand fa Egypt The Sudan was reconquered between 
1896 and 1698 A clash between Bntish and French at 
Fashoda on the Upper Nile was narrowly averted and 
the liquidation of this problem led ultimately to the 
Entente Cordiale of 1904 and the diminution of 
French opposition in Egypt At the same time semor 
Bntish officials, who had increased in number from 
about loo m 1885 to over 1,000 in 1905 were out of 
touch with the growing strength of national feeling 

Cromer was succeeded m 1907 by Sir Eldon Gorst, 
who managed to establish better relations with the 
Khedive and adopted an attitude of informality 
which contrasted with Cromer s proconsular pomp 
On his death in ign he was followed by Lord 
Kitchener who, as conqueror of the Sudan was 
treated with more deference than had been grudgingly 
accorded to Gorst and whose arrival marked a return 
to more autocratic methods Nevertheless a Legisla- 
tive Assembly was created m 1913 which provided a 
platform from which the voice of nationalism could 
make itself heard with constitutional propriety, and 
it is to the credit of Bntish rule throughout this 
period that the press was uncensored and the expres- 
sion of opinion free 

THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES: 1314-22 

After Turkey entered the Fust World War in 
November 1914 on the side of Germany Egypt, still 
nominally a province of the Ottoman Empire was 
oewared a Bntish protectorate and Britain assumed 
responsibility for the defence of the Suez Canal On 
■WCember 20th Abbas II was deposed and the Bntish 


Government offered the title of Sultan to Husain 
Kamil the brother of Tawfik When Husam died in 
1917 he was succeeded by his brother Fuad 

Under the protectorate the combination of Bntish 
and Egyptian officials m the administration continued 
Kitchener was succeeded by Sir Henry McMahon, the 
first High Commissioner, and he in turn was succeeded 
in 1917 by Sir Reginald Wingate, who had served m 
the Egyptian army under Kitchener and had since 
1899 been Governor Genera] of the Sudan 

The Constantinople Convention of 1888 provided 
that the Suez Canal should be ' always free and open, 
m tune of war as fa time of peace, to every vessel of 
commerce or war without distinction of flag" but, 
by a blockade against enemy shipping outside the 
three mile limit covered by the Convention, Britain 
was able to deny the use of the Canal to enemy 
shipping 

The pressure of military necessity was increasingly 
felt by the Egyptians Martial law, censorship, the 
dearth of officials of good quality, the forcible recruit- 
ment of labour and the requisition of animals for the 
advance into Palestine, rising prices and profiteering 
all combined to intensify opposition to the pro- 
tectorate The nationalist movement, antagonistic to 
both the Bntish administration and the Sultan fed 
on popular discontent and at the end of the war, m 
November 1918, a delegation, headed by Saad 
Zaghlul, presented Wingate with a demand for 
autonomy The British Governments refusal to deal 
with the nationalists and the deportation of Zaghlul 
and three of his associates resulted m nots and murders 
early in 1919 and order had to be restored by military 
acbon 

Wingate who had given warning of the danger, was 
superseded by AUenby fresh from his successful 
campaign against the Turks AUenby made overtures 
to Egyptian opinion and Zaghlul and his fnends were 
released, only to fail to get a bearing at the Peace 
Conference and to be rebuffed by the recognition of 
the British protectorate by the United States Known 
now as the Wafi (1 e Delegation), they set to work to 
organize support in Egypt and boycotted the Bntish 
mission under Lord Milner, sent to report on the 
situation Bntain was prepared to negotiate a treaty 
in exchange for the abolition of the protectorate and 
discussion between Milner and Zaghlul subsequently 
took place in Pans After inciting further unrest in 
Egypt Zaghlul was again deported, however 

On February 28th, 1922 the Bntish Government 
issued a declaration unilaterally announcing the 
abolition of the protectorate and the recognition of 
Egypt as an independent sovereign state Four 
matters were absolutely reserved to Hie discretion of 
the Bntish Government pending the conclusion of 
negotiated agreements These were the secunty of 
the communications of the Bntish Empire m Egypt, 
the defence of Egypt the protection of foreign 
interests and of mmonties m Egypt, and the Sudan 

In March 1922 the Sultan Fnad, took the title of 
King of Egypt and in Apnl a committee was set up 
to draft a constitution 
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THE TRIANGULAR STRUGGLE: 1922-39 

The period after the declaration of independence 
saw a triangular struggle in Egypt between the King, 
the Wafd and the British Government, The Wafd 
was organized to carry out a revolution, not to direct 
affairs of state. The King owed his throne to the 
British and his presence guaranteed their interests, 
yet obvious subservience to them might have enabled 
the Wafd to rob him of his throne. 

The new constitution, which made Egypt a parlia- 
mentary monarchy on the Belgian model, was 
promulgated in 1923. The Wafd triumphed in the 
elections which were then held and Saad Zaghlul 
became Prime Minister for a brief period in 1024. In 
the succeeding years political instability continued as 
the struggle for power between the Wafd and the 
throne went on. Elections usually gave the Wafd a 
majority but a Wafd ministry was unacceptable to 
King Fuad and in this he normally had the concur- 
rence of the British Government. Hence Palace 
influence was predominant in the ministries appointed 
and at times legislation had to be enacted by decree. 
In 1928 the Parliament was suspended for three years, 
in 1930 modifications were made to the constitution 
which altered the electoral law, but in 1935 the 
original provisions were restored and in elections the 
following year the Wafd again obtained a majority. 
The month before the elections King Fuad had been 
succeeded by his son, Farouk, a minor. The new Prime 
Minister was Nahas Pasha, who had led the Wafd 
since Zaghlul's death in 1927. 

Until 1936 negotiations for an Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty invariably broke down over questions of 
defence and the Sudan. The continued presence of 
British troops was regarded by Egyptians as denying 
the reality of independence. The Egyptians also felt 
that they had been ousted by Britain from dominion 
over the Sudan and control over their water supply. 
When the Governor-General of the Sudan was 
assassinated in Cairo in 1924, Allenby demanded the 
withdrawal of Egyptian troops from the Sudan, and 
also the unlimited extension of the irrigation of the 
Sudan Gezira. Although these demands were later 
modified, the Egyptian share in the Condominium 
was to remain nominal. 

In 1929 the Nile Waters Agreement allotted the 
respective shares of Egypt and the Sudan, to Egypt’s 
advantage. The deadlock over a treaty ended in 1936 
when the rise of Italian power threatened British and 
Egyptian interests alike. On August 26th an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of twenty years duration was signed 
which formally' terminated British occupation but 
empowered Britain to station forces in the Suez Canal 
zone until the Egyptian army' was in a position to 
ensure the security of the Canal. The Sudan was to 
continue to be administered as in the past. The pro- 
tection of foreign interests and of minorities in Egypt 
was recognized as the exclusive responsibility of the 
Egyptian Government. The abolition of the Capitula- 
tions was secured by the Convention of Montreux in 
May 1937. In the same month Egypt was admitted to 
the League of Nations. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES: 1939-52 

In the Second World War Egypt was a vital 
strategic factor as the British base in the Middle East. 
Her treaty obligations were fulfilled but the ruling 
classes were by no means committed to the Allied 
cause and on occasions popular support for Germany 
became manifest. Nevertheless the presence of British 
forces ensured co-operation. 

The y r oung King Farouk, who had assumed full 
roy r al powers in 1937, was a popular national figure 
but as determined as his father to avoid domination 
by' the Wafd. Although still the dominant political 
party', the Wafd was losing its revolutionary fervour 
and its appeal to youth was diminishing. Fascist 
influence appeared in the Grcenshirt organization, 
while the Muslim Brotherhood, a puritanical religious 
body, developed a terrorist wing and threatened the 
established authorities. 

The critical year was 1942. Alamein had not yet 
been fought, the King was disposed to appease the 
Axis powers and the goveniment was under Palace 
influence. The Wafd, however, favoured co-operation 
with Britain. In February the British Ambassador, 
supported b_v an armed escort, entered the Palace and 
insisted on the formation of a Wafdist government. 
Threatened with deposition, Farouk acquiesced and 
Nalias Pasha became Prime Minister and Military 
Governor of Egypt. 

Nalias held office until 1944. During this period 
Nuri al-Said, the Prime Minister of Iraq, and King 
Abdulla of Transjordan separately put forward pro- 
posals for a union of Arab states in the Fertile 
Crescent. These were opposed by* Egypt as they 
seemed to favour Iraqi hegemony'. Nahas took the 
initiative, proposing a broader league of Arab states, 
and a conference was held which in October 1944 
produced the Alexandria Protocol. On this the Arab 
League was founded the following year. From the 
beginning Egypt held a position of leadership in the 
League, which was bitterly hostile to the idea of 
establishing a Jewish state in Palestine. Previously’, 
preoccupied with her own national problems, Egypt 
had shown little interest in the Palestine problem. 

By' 1044 the danger to Egypt had passed. Nahas 
was no longer indispensable and his government fell, 
discredited by' co-operation with the British and by 
the corruption which had flourished during its tenure 
of office. The struggle between the Wafd and the 
Palace revived. Communism, made attractive, especi- 
ally among students, by the Russian successes in tire 
war, gained new adherents, and the Muslim Brother- 
hood continued its subversive activities. 

Negotiations in the immediate post-war years for a 
new treaty’ with Britain broke down over the questions 
of the British occupation of the Canal Zone and tire 
future of the Sudan. A provisional agreement con- 
cluded between Ernest Bcvin and Sidki Pasha in 1946 
proved abortive owing to Sudanese resentment at a 
reference to "the unity' between the Sudan and Egypt 
under the common crown of Egypt”. The British 
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Government affirmed its intention that the Sudanese 
should freely decide their own future status In 1949 
NdkrashJ Pasha submitted the Egyptian case to the 
United Nations where the problem was shelved 

j Q Palestine Britain’s renunciation of the Mandate 
on May 14th, 1948, was followed immediately by the 
declaration of the State of Israel and military action 
by Egypt, Iraq Syna and Jordan The Egyptian 
army was badly defeated Although the fact was long 
concealed from the Egyptian public, it eventually 
recoiled on the ruling classes The King's early 
popularity had vanished, military failure and the 
scandal of the supply of faulty arms, in which mem- 
bers of the Palace clique were implicated, undermined 
the loyalty of the army, which was bis last support 

The fall of the discredited regime did not come 
immediately The Communists, although widespread 
lacked tie means to capture the administration A 
terrorist campaign by the Muslim Brotherhood was 
suppressed and the organization driven underground 
in 1949 N alias, again in power, made a last bid for 
royal and popular support in J 951 by abrogating the 
Treaty of 1936 and the Condominium Agreement and 
proclaiming Farouk "King of Egypt and Sudan" 
New British proposals on the Sudan were rejected, as 
also were proposals on defence, involving the creation 
of an Allied Middle East Command with Egyptian 
participation, put forward jointly by Britain France. 
Turkey and the United States Terrorism and econo- 
mic sanctions were then employed m an attempt to 
iorce the withdrawal of British forces Irom the Canal 
Zone Clashes occurred resulting in many deaths, and 
on January 26th, 1952, an anti British demonstration 
in Cano developed into noting, looting and a con- 
flagration, brought to an end only by army inter 
venhon 

THE REVOLUTION: 1952-56 

On July 23rd, 1952, a group of young army officers, 
the "Free Officers", who had long been planning a 
coup d‘(tat, seized power in Cairo They invited the 
\ eteran politician, AU Maher, to form a government 
Under their control, and secured the abdication of 
King Farouk m favour of his infant son, Ahmed 
Fuad II, on July 26th Farouk sailed to exile 

General Mnhammad Neguib, an associate of the 
Free Officers who had incurred the enmity of King 
Farouk and who had earlier made himself popular by 
his condemnation of the British action in 1942, was 
made Commander m Chief of the armed forces and 
head of the military junta A Council of Regency was 
formed in August On September 7th, after an attempt 
by the Wafd and other parties to resume the political 
battle on their own terms, a new cabinet with General 
Neguib as Prune hluuster was substituted for that of 
An Maher Real power, howe\er, lay with the nine 
officers who formed the Revolutionary Command 
Council 

The Revolution soon gained momentum In Septem- 
ber 1952 land ownership was limited to 300 acres in any 
one family and the power of the feudal class which 
had for so long dominated Egyptian political life was 
destroyed Land owned by the royal family was con- 


fiscated On December 30th the constitution was 
abolished and on January 16th, 1953, all political 
parties were dissolved It was announced that there 
would be a three-year transition period before rep- 
resentative government was restored On June 18 th 
the monarchy was abolished and Egypt declared a 
republic, with Neguib as President and Prime 
Munster as well as Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Command Council Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, who, 
although leader of the Free Officers, had hitherto 
remained in the background, became Deputy Prune 
Munster and Munster of the Interior, and Abdel 
Hakim Amer was appointed Commander m Chief of 
the armed forces 

A revolutionary court was set up and a number of 
persons, including the old politicians most identified 
with the failure of the Pales tine campaign, were tried 
amid much publicity, on charges of corruption and 
opposition to the new regime Action was taken in- 
volving widespread arrests and detentions to suppress 
two potential sources of opposition to the revolu- 
tionary government the Communists and the Muslim 
Brotherhood 

A struggle tor power soon developed between 
General Neguib, whose personal tendencies were 
Islamic and conservative, and Colonel Nasser On 
February 25th, 1954, Neguib was relieved of his posts 
as President, Prime Munster and Chairman of the 
Revolutionary Command Council and accused of 
having attempted to concentrate power m his own 
hands Nasser became Prime Minister and Chairman 
of the Revolutionary Command Council m his place 
for a few days but Neguib was restored as President 
and took back both the other posts He announced 
that elections would be held for a constituent assembly, 
martial law and press censorship were abolished and 
freedom for political parties was restored Opponents 
of the regime, including Nahas and A1 Hudaibi, the 
leader of the Muslim Brotherhood, were released from 
prison Nasser, however, supported by both the army 
and newly formed workers’ organizations, was able to 
regain the premiership and the chairmanship of the 
Revolutionary Command Council in Apnl, Neguib 
bad suffered a defeat and his liberal measures were 
rescinded When m October a member of the Muslim 
Brotherhood attempted to assassinate Nasser, its 
leaders and several thousand alleged supporters were 
arrested and in subsequent trials a number of death 
sentences were passed On November 14th, 1954 
General Neguib was relieved of the office of President 
and accused of being involved m a Muslim Brother- 
hood conspiracy against the regime He was placed 
under house arrest and Colonel Nasser became acting 
head of state 

A settlement of the Sudan and Suez problems bad 
been facilitated by the expulsion of King Farouk The 
claim to the joint monarchy of Egypt and the Sudan 
was dropped and negotiations with Sudanese leaders 
were helped by the fact that Neguib himself was half- 
Sudanese and popular m the Sudan An Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement, signed on February 32th, 1953, 
ended the Condominium and offered the Sudanese the 
choice of independence or union with Egypt Egyptian 
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expectation that they would choose the latter was 
disappointed; the overthrow of Neguib and the 
suppression of the Muslim Brotherhood fed the 
century-old suspicion of Egyptian motives. 

An Anglo-Egyptian agreement on Suez was signed 
on October 19th, 1954; this provided for the with- 
drawal of British troops from the Canal Zone within 
twenty months. Certain installations were to be main- 
tained by British civilian technicians and the Egyptian 
Government would assume responsibility for the 
remainder of the base. The base might be reactivated 
by Britain in the event of an armed attack by an 
outside power on any of the Arab League states or 
Turkey. The agreement recognized the international 
importance of the Suez Canal (which was described as 
"an integral part of Egypt”) and expressed the 
determination of both parties to uphold the 1888 
convention. 

Under Nasser Egypt began to assert her importance 
in world affairs. He sought influence in three circles: 
the Islamic, the African and the Arab, and his visit 
to the Bandung conference in 1955 added a fourth: 
the "non-aligned”. Egypt led the opposition among 
certain Arab states to the Baghdad Pact (on which 
was founded the Central Treaty Organization). In 
October 1955 Egypt concluded defence agreements 
with Syria and with Saudi Arabia and in April 1956 a 
military pact was signed between Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
and the Yemen. Tension with Israel remained high, 
and raids and counter-raids across the border of the 
Gaza Strip called for unceasing vigilance on the part 
of the United Nations observers stationed on the 
frontier. In September 1955 Nasser announced an 
arms deal with Czechoslovakia which was to supply 
large quantities of military equipment, including 
Soviet tanks and aircraft, in return for cotton and rice. 
In July 1956 he had talks with Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia and Pandit Nehru of India and subsequently 
maintained close relations with these two countries. 

In 1956 a constitutional basis for Colonel Nasser’s 
authority was established. A new constitution pro- 
viding for a strong presidency was proclaimed in 
January and on June 23rd approved in a plebiscite in 
which the citizens of the Egyptian Republic also 
elected Nasser as President. 

THE SUEZ CRISIS AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES: 1956-57 

President Nasser’s policy of non-alignment, which 
implied willingness to deal with both power blocs, was 
followed in the Egyptian attempt to obtain funds for 
the ambitious High Dam project at Aswan. By this 
project the Egyptian Government aimed to increase 
cultivable land and generate electricity for industriali- 
zation, which was seen as the main solution to Egypt’s 
increasing population problem. Following offers of 
assistance from the United States and Britain and, 
separately'-, by the U.S.S.R., the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development offered a loan 
of $200 million in February 1956, on condition that 
the United States and Britain lent a total of $70 
million and that the agreement of the riparian states 


to the scheme was obtained; Egypt was to provide 
local services and material. 

The last British troops were withdrawn from Egypt 
in June 1956, in accordance with the 1954 agreement. 
Relations with the West were not helped, however, 
by Egyptian opposition to the Baghdad Pact and 
strong propaganda attacks on Britain, France and the 
United States. On July 20th the United States and 
Britain withdrew their offers of finance for the High 
Dam, pointing out that agreement between the 
riparian states had not been achieved and that 
Egypt's ability to devote adequate resources to the 
scheme was doubtful. The U.S.S.R. made no com- 
pensating move. On July 26th President Nasser 
announced that the Suez Canal Company had been 
nationalized and that revenue from the Canal would 
be used to finance the High Dam. 

Britain, France and the United States protested 
strongly at this action and after an international 
conference had met in London in August a committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Menzies, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, went to Cairo to submit pro- 
posals for the operation of the Canal under an inter- 
national system. These were rejected by the Egyptian 
Government. At a second London conference, in 
September, a Suez Canal Users’ Association took 
shape and was later joined by sixteen states. On 
October 13th the UN Security Council voted on an 
Anglo-French resolution embodying basic principles 
for a settlement agreed earlier between the British, 
French and Egyptian Foreign Ministers in the presence 
of the UN Secretary-General. The first part of this, 
setting out the agreed principles, was adopted 
unanimously; the second, endorsing the proposals of 
the first London conference and inviting Egypt to 
make prompt proposals providing no less effective 
guarantees to users, was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. 

Britain and France, thus frustrated in their attempts 
to retain some measure of control over the Suez Canal, 
at this state reached a secret understanding with 
Israel involving military action. Following the dis- 
closure on October 24th that a unified military com- 
mand had been formed by Egypt, Jordan and Syria, 
Israeli forces on October 29th crossed into Sinai, 
ostensibly to attack Egyptian fedayeen bases, and 
advanced towards the Suez Canal. On October 30th 
France and Britain called on Israel and Egypt to 
cease warlike action and withdraw their forces from 
either side of the Canal; Egypt was requested to agree 
to an Anglo-French force moving temporarily into 
key positions at Port Said, Ismailia and Suez. Israel 
agreed but Egypt refused. The same day in the UN 
Security Council Britain and France vetoed United 
States and Soviet resolutions calling for an immediate 
Israeli withdrawal and calling on all UN members to 
refrain from the use of force or the threat of force. 

Anglo-French air operations against Egypt began 
on October 31st but paratroops and seaborne forces 
landed in the Port Said area only on November 5th. 
Meanwhile, on November 2nd, the UN General 
Assembly called for a cease-fire and two days later 
adopted a Canadian proposal to create a United 
Nations Emergency Force to supervise the ending of 
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the hostilities Oa November 6th, following heavy 
United States pressure, the British Prime Munster, 
Sir Anthony Eden, announced that, subject to con- 
firmation that Egypt and Israel had accepted an 
unconditional cease fire, the armed conflict would end 
at nudmght 

The organization of the UN force was rapidly put 
in hand by the Secretary General, Mr Hammarskjold, 
and the first units reached Egypt on November 15th 
The withdrawal of the Anglo-French forces was com 
pleted the following month The Israelis who had 
occupied the entire Sinai peninsula withdrew from 
all areas except the Gaza strip, which they wished to 
prevent beco min g a base for more raids and Sharm 
el Sheikh at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba, which 
commanded the seaway to the port of Eilat These 
areas were returned to Egyptian control in March 
*957 after pressure on the Government of Israel by 
the United States 

The Suez Canal, which had been blocked by the 
Egyptians was cleared by a UN salvage fleet and re- 
opened at the end of March 1957 The Egyptian 
Government rejected in February a plan proposed by 
Britain France, Norway and the United States, for 
the Canal to be operated by Egypt but the tolls 
collected by an outside agency The Egyptian terms, 
announced on March 18th, which users of the Canal 
were subsequently obbged to accept, were full control 
by the Egyptian Canal Authority and respect for the 
Constantinople Convention of r888 Disputes would 
be settled in accordance with the UN Charter or 
referred to the International Court of Justice 

UNION OF EGYPT AND SYRIA 

Elections to the Egyptian National Assembly, 
provided for in the 1956 constitution, were held in 
July 1957 Only candidates approved by President 
Nasser and his colleagues were permitted to stand 
and it was clear that the 350 members elected (who in- 
cluded women) were not expected to exert much 
influence on the government The first sitting of the 
assembly was held on July 22nd against the back- 
ground of the disclosure of an alleged plot to assas- 
sinate President Nasser in Apnl In a speech to the 
assembly the President mentioned with favour the 
idea of a federation between Egypt and Syria 

Following the defence agreement in 1955 discus 
sions had been held the following year and in 1957 on 
union between the two states Both countries were 
aligned against the West and looked to the USSR 
and other Co mm un i st states for support, and in Syna 
pro-Egyptian elements were w the ascendant On 
February 1st, *958, following a visit to Cairo by 
President Quwatly and other Syrian leaders, the 
onion of Egypt and Syna under the title of the United 
Arab Republic (UA R ) was announced Both pailia 
aents formally approved the union on February 5th 
and seventeen principles on which the constitution 
of tte UA R would be based were proclaimed A 
plebiscite, held in both countries on February 21st, 
confirmed the union and made Nasser the first 
President of the United Arab Republic 

Under the provisional constitution issued on 


March 5th the President was bead of state andsupreme 
commander of the armed forces He was authorized 
to appoint four Vice-Presidents, a Cabinet and an 
Assembly of 400 members, at least half of whom were 
to be drawn from the parliaments at Cairo and 
Damascus The President could convene and dissolve 
the Assembly, the chief functions of which were to 
approve government laws and decisions, and he could 
himself legislate when it was not sitting The two 
Regions of Egypt and Syna were each to have an 
Executive Conned, appointed by the President A 
National Union to be formed oa lines laid down by 
the President, was to replace existing political parties 
and to mobilize efforts to build the nation on a sound 
basis 

The implementation of the union took time The 
four Vice-Presidents and the two Executive Councils 
were appointed in March 1958 A central government, 
consisting of fourteen Egyptians and seven Syrians, 
was established in Cairo m October 1958 Four com- 
mittees, dealing with legislative, executive, economic 
and public service matters were set up to advise the 
President In October 1959 President Nasser appoin- 
ted one of the two Egyptian Vice Presidents, Field- 
Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, as supervisor of general 
policy in the Syrian region, all Ministers of the Syrian 
Executive Council were made responsible to him and 
he was to preside over the council 

Elections for the local committees of the National 
Union were held m both Egypt and Syna in July 

1959 one representative being returned for every 500 
electors The Union was a pyramidal organization, noth 
committees at various levels headed by President 
Nasser Newspapers and publishing houses were 
placed under its control by a decree issued by Presi- 
dent Nasser in May i960, journalists being obliged to 
obtain licences from it In June i960 separate con- 
gresses of the National Union were held simultane- 
ously m Egypt and Syna at which deputies to the 
National Assembly were nominated They were 
followed by the first general congress of the National 
Union in Cano at which over 500 policy resolutions 
were debated 

The first National Assembly of the UAR was 
opened in Cairo by President Nasser on July 21st, 

1960 It consisted of 400 deputies from Egypt and 200 
from Syna appointed by him from candidates nomi- 
nated by the National Union Over half the deputies 
were former members of the dissolved national 
assemblies of Egypt and Syna Early in 1961 the 
President entrusted the National Assembly with the 
task of drawing up a permanent constitution for the 
UAR 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS; 1958-61 

During this period President Nasser was actively 
concerned with changes in the rest of the Arab world 

An invitation was extended to other Arab states to 
join the new Union and in March 5958 the U A.R. and 
the Yemen entered mto a loose association referred to 
as the United Arab States under which separate 
governments were to be maintained but policies co- 
ordinated through a supreme council This association 
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did not prosper, however, and was terminated by the 
U.A.R. in December 1961. 

The reaction of the Hashemite monarchies of Iraq 
and Jordan to the new relationship between Egypt 
and Syria (both of which had been accused of com- 
plicity in an attempted coup d’etat in Jordan in 1957) 
was immediately to form a federation themselves, 
styled the Arab Union. This was subjected to U.A.R. 
propaganda attacks which stigmatized its formation 
as a hostile move inspired by the West. It did not 
survive the revolution in Iraq in July 1958. 

In the Lebanon, where the government of President 
Chamoun was attacked by U.A.R. propaganda for 
pro-Western policies but where popular opinion was 
sympathetic to the U.A.R., a serious insurrection 
occurred in May 1958. The government alleged 
infiltration of arms and men from Syria into rebel- 
controlled areas and appealed to the UN Security 
Council which sent observers. 

The military revolution in Iraq in July, in which 
the royal family and the Prime Minister, Nuri al-Said, 
were murdered, destroyed the only Arab regime in 
the Middle East to have identified itself explicitly 
with the West. The immediate dispatch of American 
troops to the Lebanon and British forces to Jordan 
drew strong protests from the U.A.R. which were 
echoed by the U.S.S.R. The U.S.A. and Britain gave 
warning of the grave consequences of any conflict 
between their forces and those under the control of 
Egypt and Syria. President Nasser visited Moscow 
and on his return received in Damascus a delegation 
from the new republican regime in Baghdad. A joint 
communique on July 19th declared that the U.A.R. 
and Iraq would assist each other to repel any foreign 
aggression. A United Nations resolution sponsored by 
Arab states in August, which welcomed assurances 
that they would refrain from action calculated to 
change each other’s system of government, prepared 
the way for the withdrawal of the British and 
American forces. 

A conference at Damascus in February 1959, 
attended by Jordan, the Lebanon, the U.A.R. and 
Saudi Arabia, led to the settlement of differences 
between Syria and the Lebanon, where the neutralist 
General Chehab had succeeded President Chamoun. 

U.A.R. propaganda voiced support for a revolt 
which broke out at Mosul in Iraq in March 1959, and 
there were mass demonstrations in Cairo and Damas- 
cus in sympathy with the rebels. The Iraqi Govern- 
ment of General Kassem countered with the accusation 
that the revolt had been engineered from Syria. The 
political committee of the Arab League met at Beirut 
in April in an attempt to reduce the prevailing 
tension but Iraq took no part in the principal activi- 
ties of the League until i960 when relations with the 
U.A.R. improved. 

Diplomatic relations between the U.A.R. and 
Jordan, severed at the time of the Iraqi revolution, 
were resumed in August 1959, but there were further 
violent propaganda exchanges in i960, the U.A.R. 
criticizing Jordan for continuing to accept aid from 
Britain and the United States and Jordan accusing 


the U.A.R. of complicity in the assassination of the 
Jordanian Prime Minister in Amman. 

Agreement between Egypt and the Sudan on the 
sharing of the Nile waters after the completion of the 
Aswan High Dam was reached in November 1959 and 
a trade and customs convention was also signed. 

President Nasser’s hostility to the West found 
favour with the U.S.S.R., with which the U.A.R. 
established closer ties during these years. He made a 
state visit to Moscow in the spring of 1958 and in a 
joint communiqud on May 15th endorsed the broad 
objectives of Soviet policy whilst the U.S.S.R. de- 
clared support for Arab unity. Purchases of arms, 
military aircraft and industrial equipment were made 
from the Soviet Union at favourable prices and three 
submarines were bought from Poland. Soviet aid for 
the construction of five airfields and for industrial 
projects in Egypt was announced in December 1958 
and the same month an agreement was concluded 
which ensured Soviet assistance for the building of the 
Aswan High Dam. Nevertheless, President Nasser 
was not inhibited from denouncing Communist activi- 
ties in the Syrian region and from taking measures to 
circumscribe them. Work on the first stage of the High 
Dam began in January i960 and it was announced 
that the U.S.S.R. had agreed to participate in the 
second stage, due to begin in 1962. Soviet assistance 
for shipyard construction at Alexandria and for 
industrial projects, including steel and engineering 
plants, irrigation schemes, and oil, chemical, food and 
textile enterprises, was announced early in i960. 

Relations with the West improved during 1959 and 
i960. Through the mediation of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development an agree- 
ment with Britain was signed on March 1st, 1959, 
providing for the payment by the U.A.R. of ^27! 
million as compensation for British private property 
taken over at the time of the Suez crisis m 1956. 
Diplomatic relations with Britain were resumed at 
chargd d’affaires level in December 1959 and raised to 
ambassadorial level early in 1961. A $56.5 million loan 
from the International Bank was announced in 
December 1959 for improvement to the Suez Canal. 
Financial aid agreements between the U.A.R. and the 
U.S.A. v'ere signed in March i960, providing for the 
supply of surplus U.S. farm products and loans 
totalling $32.5 million for economic development. 

SYRIAN WITHDRAWAL FROM U.A.R. 

President Nasser replaced the two Regional Execu- 
tive Councils and the Central Cabinet of the U.A.R. 
with a single Central Government in August 1961. By 
this time, however, the increasing subordination of 
Syria was breeding resentment and the issue of 
decrees in July of that year nationalizing most large- 
scale industrial and commercial concerns had pro- 
voked further Syrian discontent. Colonel Sera], a 
Syrian Vice-President of the U.A.R., resigned on 
September 26th and on September 28th the Syrian 
army seized control in Damascus and Syria withdrew 
from the U.A.R. President Nasser at first called for 
resistance to the Syrian coup d’itat but, when the 
rebels were seen to be in firm control, said on October 
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5th that he would not oppose recognition of Syna's 

independence 

The loss of Syna was a bitter blow to President 
Nasser and his Egyptian colleagues who now set 
about a re-examination of their policies In a speech 
on October 16th Nasser spoke of the illusion that 
"reconciliation with reaction on a patriotic basis ’ was 
possible ‘‘Reaction" had infiltrated into the National 
Union which must be converted into "a revolutionary 
means for the national masses alone”, the machinery 
of the state must be reorganized Measures against 
"reactionaries”, including arrests and the sequestra 
bon of property, were announced three days later 
expropriations by the end of the y ear affected nearly 
i ooo persons who included Syrians and Lebanese 
The UA.R Government (Egypt retamed the full 
title) was re-formed on October 18th and a National 
Congress of Popular Forces, consisting of 1,750 
delegates, representing not geographical areas but 
economic and professional interests and other social 
groups, met in Cairo on May 2ist, 1962 President 
Nasser presented the National Congress with a draft 
National Charter outlining his programme for de- 
veloping the UAR on Arab socialist lines The 
Charter states that imperialists must be evicted, the 
power of feudalists destroyed and state control of 
finance and industry established A new democratic 
system of go\ eminent was proposed, based on the 
Arab Socialist Union (replacing the National Umon) 
and including popular councils at least half the mem- 
bers of which would be workers of fellahtn The 
President emphasized the need to increase the national 
income and stressed the importance of birth control 
to contain the alarming growth in the population As 
for inter-Arab relations, the Charter placed “unity of 
objectives before unity of ranks”. The National 
Congress approved the Charter on June 30th and then 
dispersed 

MORE ATTEMPTS AT UNION 

Syrian complaints of Egyptian interference in her 
internal affairs provoked angry exchanges at a meeting 
of the Arab League Council in August 1962, as a result 
of which the UA R boycotted all League activities 
and withdrew financial support until the downfall in 
March 1963 of the regime which had brought about 
Syna’s secession Normal relations were then resumed 
The Syrian coup d'ilat had been preceded by the 
overthrow in February 1963 of the regime of General 
Kassem in Iraq These changes in power brought 
Syna and Iraq into closer alignment with Egypt and 
it was announced on Apni 17th that agreement had 
been reached on the formation of a federation of the 
three countries under the name of the United Arab 
Republic During the first two years government was 
to be in the hand3 of a President and a Presidential 
*** combers from each country It was 
^odely expected that a referendum to be held with 
months would give Colonel Nasser the post of 
Resident with wide powers Rivalries, however, arose 
boih Baghdad and Damascus between supporters 
tboBaath Party and "Nasse rests” and by August 
widen t Nasser had withdrawn from the agreement, 


claiming that the Baathist3 had set np one-party 
dictatorships in Syna and Iraq and ignored his 
insistence on wider nationalist representation 

A month later President Arif of Iraq called for a 
Baathist union of the three countries, but after the 
expulsion of Baath leaders from Iraq in November 
1963 and the consolidation of power m Anf’s bands 
the unity movement between Iraq and Syna fell 
apart and Iraq and Egypt again moved closer to* 
gether An agreement was concluded on May 25th, 
1964, to establish a joint Presidency Council, con- 
sisting of the two Presidents and six members from 
each country, with a secretariat and committees m 
Cairo A Unified Political Command was set up in 
December 1964 to bring about political unity and 
co-ordinate foreign policy, the armed forces, national 
security, economic planning and education 

The first meeting of the United Political Command 
was held in Cairo in May 1965 but the succeeding year 
Baw little progress towards unity In Iraq an attemp- 
ted coup against President Anf, by the Prime Minister, 
Abdul Razzaq (who subsequently took refuge in 
Cairo), and elements favouring immediate and com- 
plete union with Egypt, failed Visits to Cairo were 
made by the new Iraqi Prime Minister, Dr Bazzaz, in 
October 1965 and by President Anf the following 
February, but the United Political Command did not 
meet again until March 1966 There were signs that 
this Iraqi Government preferred a looser relationship 
with Egypt to the integration favoured by Iraqi 
“Nassensts” Suspicions of Egyptian intentions were 
strengthened in June 1966 when Abdul Razzaq 
attempted a second coup, which also faded but which 
provided evidence of Egyptian complicity 

President Nasser took an important initiative m 
Arab League affaire following the announcement by 
Israel in 1963 of her intention to take water for 
irrigation purposes from the River Jordan where it 
runs through Lake Tiberias Neighbouring Arab states 
had for a number of years refused to agree, on 
political grounds, to the planned use of the Jordan 
waters and Israel had proceeded unilaterally with a 
major irrigation project At President Nasser's In- 
vitation a conference of Arab heads of state met in 
Cairo in January 1964 to discuss what should be done 
to counter the Israeli move Thi3 Arab summit con- 
ference recommended Arab diversion of the Jordan 
headwaters, and at the same time agTeed that Arab 
states should follow a policy of “live and let live” 
among themselves 

A second Arab summit meeting, held in Alexandria 
in September 1964 decided that a dam should be 
built on the Yarrnuk River, a tributary of the Jordan 
forming the border between Jordan and Syna, and an 
irrigation scheme developed in Jordan A fund would 
be established to strengthen the armies of Syna, the 
Lebanon and Jordan over the next five years against 
possible Israeli reprisals The U A R , Saudi Arabia, 
Libya Morocco and the Yemen were to make annual 
financial contributions for this purpose and the three 
armies were to have a unified command under the 
Egyptian General All Amer, although movement 
across the frontiers of friendly states was not to be an 
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automatic right. A further £E i million was set aside 
for the formation of a Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. 

The Arab reconciliation and presentation of a 
united front lasted until the spring of 1965. Iraq, 
Kuwait, Yemen (Republic), Algeria and the Lebanon 
continued to follow President Nasser's lead, only 
Syrian critics complaining that U.A.R. policy was not 
sufficiently anti-Israeli. U.A.R. relations with Jordan 
improved strikingly and, after a conference of heads 
of Arab governments in Cairo in January 1965 to 
discuss co-ordination of Arab policies, King Hussein, 
previously the object of U.A.R. attacks and derision, 
himself paid a visit to Cairo. State visits to Cairo were 
made by President Bourguiba of Tunisia in February 
and King Hassan of Morocco in March. Only King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia remained aloof, seeing the 
presence of Egyptian troops in the Yemen, in support 
of the republicans in the civil war which had begun in 
1962, as evidence of U.A.R. expansionism and a 
threat to the Saudi position as the dominant power in 
the Arabian peninsula. 

The general atmosphere of cordiality was shattered 
in April 1965 by President Bourguiba who criticized 
Arab policy on Israel as unrealistic and suggested 
negotiation with Israel on the basis of the 1947 UN 
partition plan (which would have involved Arab 
recognition of Israel, Israeli withdrawal to the borders 
proposed in the plan and the return of the Palestinian 
Arab refugees). This was attacked by the U.A.R. as a 
betrayal of the agreement at Alexandria in 1964 that 
the Arabs should work in concert. Further statements 
by President Bourguiba, who was not supported on 
this issue by any other Arab state, were followed by 
riots in Cairo and Tunis and the breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with U.A.R. 

At the third Arab summit conference, at Casablanca 
in September 1965, President Nasser found himself 
on the defensive, in the face of charges made by 
President Bourguiba (who did not attend the con- 
ference) of attempting to dominate the Arab world 
and interfering in the internal affairs of other Arab 
states. The conference re-emphasized the need for 
Arab solidarity and called upon Arab countries not to 
interfere in each other’s domestic affairs by encourag- 
ing subversive movements or by attacks in the press. 

In the Yemen, despite Egyptian support, the 
republican regime seemed no closer to victory over 
the roymlists, who held the mountainous regions of the 
north-east and were assisted by Saudi Arabian 
finance and supplies of arms. This military stalemate 
and the financial burden of maintaining some 50,000 
troops in the Yemen moved President Nasser to 
attempt to disengage. On August 24th, 1965, after a 
two-day conference at Jeddah, he and King Faisal 
reached agreement on a peace plan to end the civil 
war. A cease-fire was to be declared immediately, a 
national conference of Yemeni leaders was to meet to 
form a provisional government, Saudi Arabia was to 
cease supplying arms to the royalist forces, and 
Egyptian troops were to be withdrawn by November 
1966. 

The conference of republicans and royalists at 


Haradh in November 1965 ended in deadlock 
however, owing to republican intransigence, and the 
Egyptian troops remained in the Yemen. On February 
22nd, 1966, the day the British Government an- 
nounced that British forces would leave Aden and 
South Arabia when that territory became independent 
in 1968, President Nasser stated that Egyptian troops 
would not be withdrawn until the revolution in the 
Yemen could “defend itself against the conspiracies of 
imperialism and reactionaries”. 

CHANGES OF INTERNATIONAL 
ALIGNMENT 

The years 1964 and 1965 saw a deterioration of 
U.A.R. relations with the West and increasing 
dependence on the Soviet Union. 0 

Relations with the United States were adversely 
affected by U.A.R. support for the Stanleyville rebels 
in the Congo during the winter of 1964-65, and 
following the airlift of Belgian paratroops in U.S. 
aircraft in the Stanleyville rescue operation the 
U.S.I.S. library in Cairo was burned down. This led 
to an embargo by the U.S. Government on supplies of 
surplus wheat, badly needed by the U.A.R., from 
December until 1965. Diplomatic relations with 
Britain, already worsened by Egyptian encourage- 
ment of dissident elements in South Arabia, were 
severed by the U.A.R. in December 1965 over the 
Rhodesia issue, in common with eight other members 
of the Organization of African Unity. The new 
elasticity of Gaullist policy led to improved relations 
between the U.A.R. and France, ' however, and in 
1965 official visits were exchanged and French 
financial aid was made available. 

With West Germany relations deteriorated after 
the discovery of an arms agreement between that 
country and Israel. When in February 1965 the East 
German Premier, Herr Ulbricht, visited the U.A.R., 
where he was accorded full honours. West Germany 
reacted by stopping further economic aid to the 
U.A.R. and entering into diplomatic relations with 
Israel. In retaliation the U.A.R. broke off diplomatic 
relations with West Germany, as did the other Arab 
states except Libya, Morocco, and Tunisia, and in 
May 1965 agreed to establish diplomatic relations 
at consular level with East Germany. In June 1969 the 
relationship was elevated to full ambassadorial status. 

Relations with the U.S.S.R. had been strengthened 
in May 1964 when the Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrus- 
chev, made a sixteen-day visit to Egypt. The Egyptian 
and Soviet leaders, accompanied by President Arif of 
Iraq, attended the ceremony marking the completion 
of the first stage of the Aswan High Dam, being built 
with Soviet aid. President Nasser paid his third visit 
to the U.S.S.R. in August 1965 and (Khruschev 
having been overthrown) the new Soviet Premier, 
Alexei Kosygin, visited the U.A.R. in May 1966, 
expressing support for U.A.R. policies and again 
demonstrating Soviet interest in the Middle East. 

DOMESTIC TROUBLES 

Although President Nasser obtained over 99 per 
cent of the votes cast in the presidential referendum 
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in March 1965 there were subsequently more signs of 
discontent in the U A.R. than at any time since be 
had come to power In a speech to Arab students 
during his visit to Moscow in August 1965 he dis- 
closed that a plot against bis bfe had been discovered 
Widespread arrests were later made and changes in the 
Minis try of the Interior were announced In the trials 
which followed, in which the accused included about 
200 members of the banned Muslim 'Brotherhood 
seven persons were sentenced to death, and manj 
others to long terms of imprisonment, for plotting to 
assassinate Nasser and overthrow his government 

In September 1965 a new government headed by 
Zaiana Mobieddin replaced that of All Sabn, who 
became Secretary General of the Arab Socialist Union 
Thereafter, administrative changes were made and 
the security system was tightened up Taxation was 
increased and measures of retrenchment were in- 
troduced because of increasing economic difficulties 
particularly the acute shortage of foreign exchange 
United States wheat supplies were continued, credits 
from France, J apan and Italy and a loan from Kuwait 
were obtained and there were increased drawings 
from the International Monetary Fund Nevertheless 
the level of imports, particularly food to feed the 
growing population, and the debt servo ce burden 
resulting from the first five-year plan caused a con 
turning drain on foreign exchange resen es and the 
U A.R, faced a balance of payments crisis A mission 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, which visited Cairo in January 1966, 
subsequently made recommendations for stabilization 
and missions of Egyptian bankers and finance officials 
visited Western countries including Britain, to dis 
cuss credits and debt repayment The second five year 
plan was revised and extended over seven years and 
President Nasser gave public warnings that sacrifices 
were necessary in every field as Egypt lacked the 
foreign currency to pay for imports He refused 
however, to abandon the expensive commitment in 
the Yemen Zakana Mohieddin’s replacement in 
September 1966 by Sidki Soliman (a technocrat who 
retamed his post as Minister of the High Dam) was 
seen as the outcome of disagreement over retrench 
meat meaisres When the U-A It defaulted on repay 
meats due to the International Monetary Fund in 
December 1966, the country was seen to be on the 
verge of bankruptcy 

WIDENING RIFT WITH SAUDI ARABIA 

.The year 1966 saw a rapprochement between the 
U.A,R and Syria A trade, payments and technical 
co-operation agreement was concluded in July and 
oa November 4th a five-year joint defence agreement 
was signed This provided for a joint defence council 
and a joint command, military operations being under 
the overall control of the UJtR Chief of Army 
general Staff and stated that armed aggression 
against either country would be considered as 
aggression against both 

The rift between the U Alt and Saadi Arabia 
widened President Nasser m February 1966 expressed 
opposition to an Islamic grouping which King Faisal 


was promoting and in the succeeding months propa- 
ganda warfare between the two countries was intensi- 
fied In the middle of the year the President gave 
notice that he would not attend an Arab summit 
conference with Saudi Arabia and Jordan, both of 
whom he stigmatized for obtaining British and United 
States military aid, and called for the indefinite post- 
ponement of the conference planned for September 
A majority of Arab states agreed, but in October 
Tunisia broke off relations with the U A R over 
continued differences on Arab League policies. 

Id the Yemen Egyptian forces had been withdrawn 
from northern and eastern areas and concentrated In. 
the triangle between Sana’a Hodeida and Taiz 
Egyptian control over the republican armed forces and 
administration was increased and when in September 
1966, after President Sallal bad returned to the Yemen 
from a year s absence in Cairo the republican Prune 
Minister, Hassan al-Amn, and seven senior members 
of his cabinet visited Egypt to make a plea for greater 
independence, they were arrested and detained there 
The following month about 100 senior Yemen officials 
were dismissed and arrests and executions were 
earned out 

In November 1966 Egyptian aircraft earned out 
raids on Saudi Arabian villages near the Yemen 
border In January *967, after air attacks with bombs 
and rockets on royalist-held areas in the Yemen, the 
village of Kitaf was bombed and over loo deaths 
caused, allegedly, by poison gas 

February 1967 saw the closing of two Egyptian 
banks in Saudi Arabia and the seizure of Saudi 
property* (including King Faisal s) in the U A R In 
the same month, following President Nasser's accusa 
tion that Jordan and Saudi Arabia were "lackey and 
reactionary regimes" serving the interests of imperial 
ism and allied with the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, 
the Jordanian ambassador was w ithdrawn from Cairo 

WAR WITH ISRAEL 

The events of May 1967 were to transform the 
Middle East scene There had been an increase of 
Syrian gtierriHa activities in Israel daring the previous 
six months and on April 7th the tension had led to 
fighting in the Tibenas area in which six Syzran 
aircraft bad been shot down Israeli warnings to the 
Syrian Government culminating on May 12th in the 
threat by Premier Eshlcol of severe reprisals if 
terrorist activities v\ ere not controlled evoked Syrian 
allegations that Israel was about to mount a large 
scale attack on Syria President Nasser, who had been 
reproached for not aiding Syria m the April fighting 
in accordance with the mutual defence agreement 
responded immediately, moving large numbers of 
troops to the Israel border. He secured, the dissolution 
of the UN Emergency Torce, whose presence on the 
Egyptian side of the frontier depended on Egyptian 
permission and re-occupied the gun emplacement at 
Sharm el Sheikh on the Straits of Tiran He later 
justified these steps by claiming that be had received 
Syrian, and. Soviet warnings that Israeli troops were 
concentrated on the Synan border (an allegation 
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subsequently disproved by reports of UN truce 
observers) and an invasion of Syria was imminent. 

When on May 23rd President Nasser closed the 
Straits of Tiran to Israeli shipping, thereby effectively 
blockading the Israeli port of Eilat, his prestige in the 
Arab world reached an unparalleled height. Britain 
and the United States protested that the Gulf of 
Aqaba was an international waterway; Israel regarded 
the blockade of the Straits as an unambiguous act of 
war. A British attempt to produce a declaration by 
the maritime -powers on freedom of passage through 
the Straits met with little enthusiasm when it became 
clear that only by force would the blockade be lifted. 
As tension increased, with frequent belligerent pro- 
nouncements from Arab leaders and the threat by 
President Nasser that any aggressive act by Israel 
'would lead to an all-out battle in which the Arab aim 
would be Israel’s destruction, King Hussein of Jordan 
concluded a mutual defence pact with the U.A.R. 
which was immediately joined by Iraq. Gestures of 
support were made to Nasser by all Arab leaders, 
including President Bourguiba and King Faisal. 

On the morning of June 5th Israel launched large- 
scale air attacks on Egyptian, Jordanian, Syrian and 
Iraqi airfields and Israeli ground forces made rapid 
advances into the Gaza Strip, Sinai and western 
Jordan; there was also fighting on the Israeli-Syrian 
border. The outcome was decided within hours by the 
air strikes, which destroyed the bulk of the Arab air 
forces, and the Israeli ground forces were everywhere 
successful. By June 10th, when all participants had 
accepted the UN Security Council’s call for a cease- 
fire, Israeli troops were in control of the Sinai 
peninsula as far as the Suez Canal (including Sharm 
el Sheikh), the west bank of the Jordan (including the 
Old City ‘of Jerusalem), the Gaza Strip and’ Syrian 
territory extending twelve miles from the Israel 
border. The Suez Canal was blocked by Egypt in the 
course of the fighting, and Britain and the United 
States were falsely accused by President Nasser and 
King Hussein of giving air support to Israel. The 
allegation was withdrawn by King Hussein a few 
days later but not before an embargo had been 
applied by the oil-producing Arab states against 
Britain and the United States, and also the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

On June 9th, the day after he had accepted the 
cease-fire, President Nasser announced his resignation 
in a speech in which he assumed full responsibility for 
the nation’s plight, but the following day, in response 
to huge street demonstrations of popular support, he 
agreed to continue in office. A number of senior army 
officers were immediately replaced and on June 19th 
Nasser took over the duties of Prime Minister and 
Secretary-General of the Arab Socialist Union. 

The implications of the catastrophe were only 
gradually realized. It was estimated that the loss of 
revenue from the Suez Canal, from oil produced in 
Sinai and from tourism amounted to some £12.5 
million a month, or almost half Egypt’s foreign 
currency earnings. Also, the withdrawal of a large 
part of the Egyptian force in the Yemen reduced 
Nasser’s ability to influence affairs both in that 


country and in Aden and South Arabia (which became 
independent as the Republic of Southern Yemen on 
November 30th, 1967, after the withdrawal of British 
troops). 

The Soviet Union, which had given the Arab cause 
strong verbal support throughout the crisis, continued 
to take a strong pro- Arab stand at the United Nations 
and President Podgomy paid a lengthy visit to Cairo 
to discuss future Egyptian policy. Although the Soviet 
resolutions were rejected in both the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, Soviet assistance took the 
more concrete form of quickly replacing about half 
the lost Egyptian aircraft and providing other military 
supplies. By the end of October it was estimated that 
about 2,500 Russian military instructors had been 
sent to Egypt. Despite this military aid, Soviet 
leaders seemed anxious to discourage hopes of a 
resumption of hostilities, however. Further economic 
assistance was also offered by the Soviet Union and 
in May 1968 an agreement was announced for the 
construction of a steel complex at Helwan. 

Israel demanded direct negotiations with the Arab 
states for a peace settlement but the fourth conference 
of Arab heads of state, held in Khartoum at the end 
of August 1967, decided against recognition or 
negotiation with Israel. At this conference, in which 
Syria did not participate, it was agreed that the 
embargo on oil supplies to Western countries should 
be lifted, that the Suez Canal should remain closed 
until Israeli forces were withdrawn, and that Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Libya should give special aid of 
£95 million a year to the U.A.R. (and also £40 million 
a year to Jordan) until the "effects of the aggression” 
were eliminated. King Faisal and President Nasser 
announced their agreement on a peace plan for the 
Yemen under which Egyptian troops were to be 
withdrawn within three months and Saudi Arabia 
was to stop supplying the royalists; the withdrawal 
was subsequently completed by December (and 
President Sallal was deposed by republican leaders in 
November). 

In October, following repeated violations of the 
cease-fire by both Egyptian and Israeli forces in the 
Suez Canal area, Egyptian patrol boats sank the 
Israeli destroyer Eilat off the Sinai coast; Israel 
replied with an artillery bombardment of Egyptian 
oil refineries and other installations at Suez, causing 
such extensive damage that Egyptian oil had to be 
sent to Aden to be refined. The Security Council con- 
demned all violations of the cease-fire and on Novem- 
ber 22nd adopted a British resolution laying down 
principles for a just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East and authorizing the appointment of a special 
UN representative to assist in bringing about a 
settlement. Mr. Gunnar Jarring was appointed the 
folio-wing day and subsequently had separate dis- 
cussions with Israeli and Arab leaders, imcluding 
President Nasser, which continued at vario/us times 
throughout 1968 and into 1969. j 

U.A.R. AFTER THE JUNE WAR 

Meanwhile President Nasser faced daijjnting econo- 
mic difficulties and a disturbed politic; a l situation in 
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Egypt An austerity budget had been framed in July 
ig6y Tbe cost of re-equippmg the armed forces forced 
a cut in investment, m spite of Soviet aid and assist- 
ance from other Arab governments Socialist policies 
were still followed, as was shown by the decision to 
nationalize the wholesale trade, announced in October 
The continuing shortage of foreign exchange made 
desirable an improvement ra the UAR's relations 
with the West and m December diplomatic relations 
with Bn tarn were resumed A bridging loan from 
Bnhsh, West German and Italian banks, obtained in 
February 1966, enabled the UA.R to make the re- 
payments to the International Monetary Fund which 
had been due since the end of 1966, and in March the 
IMF approved further drawings Another hopeful 
development was the increased production of oil from 
Egyptian oilfields, which made up for the loss of 
Sinai 

As a result of the military ddb&cle the Egyptian 
army was subjected to major reorganization, involving 
the dismissal of large numbers of officers. The reaction 
of Field-Marshal Abdel Hakun Atner was to plan a 
coup d'ttat, but his intentions became known His 
arrest, together with other senior army officers, on 
August 30th was followed by the arrests of a former 
Minister of the Intenor, Abbas Radwan and the chief 
of the central intelligence department The suicide of 
Amer was announced by the UAR Government On 
September 15th At the end of October senior officers 
of the air force were put on trial and in February jgS8 
the former air force commander was Imprisoned for 
fifteen years, other senior air force officers also 
received pnson sentences In January 1968 tbe armed 
forces supreme command was reorganized 

Widespread demonstrations of students and workers 
took place in Cairo, Helwaa and other mam centres, 
towards the end of February. Initially, in protest at 
the leniency of sentences on air force officers, they 
revealed widespread popular disillusion and discontent 
to a degree unprecedented since the revolution of 
1932 A number of persons were killed in dashes with 
police and the universities were closed, nevertheless 
President Nasser realized the need for immediate 
conciliatory action Re-trials wete ordered and sweep- 
ing cabinet changes announced, a number of civilian 
experts in various fields being brought in All Sabry, 
who had been reinstated as Secretary-General of the 
Arab Socialist Union in January, was also included 
but Zakana Mohieddin left the government President 
Nasser continued to exercise the functions of Prime 
Minister 

On March 30th President Nasser announced a new 
plan for building a modem state in Egypt based on 
democracy, science and technology. The single party 
would remain but there would be free elections from 
top to bottom of the Arab Socialist Union and changes 
were promised among leaders ra all spheres An 
announcement of the distribution to the people of 
land taken over by the state or reclaimed was made 
mi Apnl 6th In a plebiscite on May 2nd the "Declara- 
tion of March 30th" was overwhelmingly approved 
The first Arab Socialist Union elections were held in 
June, the 75 000 persons chosen then elected a national 


congress in July, this ra turn chose a central committee 
which then chose tbe party’s higher executive These 
proceedings however, did not appear to arouse much 
public interest President Nasser dissolved the tf-A R 
National Assembly on November 14th and elections 
for a new Assembly were held on January 8 th 1969 

November 1968 saw further student riots, resulting 
in many injuries and some deaths, in Alexandria and 
Mansoura The universities were again closed Al- 
though these disturbances were officially attributed to 
the activities of an Israeli agent arrested by the police 
and to indignation at the continued occupation of 
Sinai by Israeli forces, they Were seen by many obser- 
vers as further evidence of frustration with the 
restrictions imposed by President Nasser's govern- 
ment and of disillusion with its performance, particu- 
larly in relation to Israel Moreover, in uncertain 
health, his popularity diminished, the President 
appeared m ig68 to be increasingly isolated and 
exposed l 

Deprived of foreign exchange by the continued 
closure of the Canal and the drop in the tourist trade, 
the UAR remained dependent on the regular aid 
payments from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Libya and 
on Soviet assistance, both humiliating to a people 
strongly nationalist ra outlook There w^re signs that 
the civilian economic ministers favoured some 
relaxation of over-ngid state control in industry and 
more encouragement of private enterprise anci foreign 
investment Military expenditure in 1968 and 1969 
remained high Soviet arms deliveries continued, a3 
also did the presence of about 3 000 Russian military 
advisers and instructors 

Two heavy exchanges of artillery fire across the 
Suez Canal in September and October 1968, reportedly 
begun by U A R forces in an effort to raise Egyptian 
morale, were followed by an Israeli airborne commando 
raid some 230 kilometres north of Aswan in which a 
bridge over the Nile and an important transformer 
station at Nagh Hammadi were seriously damaged 
Tho oil refinery at Suez, shelled by Israeli guns ra 
October 1967, remained out of action and the greater 
part of the population of Suez, Isxnaiha and Port 
Said were evacuated Despite these reverses theU A R 
Government showed little sign of changing its stance 
on the Arab-Israel question Even if it had wished to 
do 50 it would have been hampered by the popular 
support shown ra Egypt and elsewhere ra the Arab 
world for the Palestinian guerrillas, the fedayeen, 
whose activities against Israel were attracting much 
publicity In fact, in a speech to the National Assembly 
on January 20th, 1969, President Nasser said that the 
UAR unconditionally placed its resources at the 
disposal of the fedayeen 

The efforts of Dr Jamng, the representative of the 
UN Secretary-General, to bring Israel, the UA R. and 
Jordan closer together bad, by the end of 1968, 
yielded little success In Apnl 1969, following initia- 
tives by the USSR and France, those two countries 
together with Bntara and the United States, as per- 
manent members of the Secunty Council, began talks 
at the United Nations in New York in an attempt to 
promote a settlement These talks, after a recess 
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between July and December 1969, were resumed in 
December 1969, but no settlement was reached. 

In December 1969 President Nasser attended an 
Arab Summit meeting at Rabat, the capital of 
Morocco. Differences between the Arab leaders 
hindered collaboration and the meeting ended without 
any” communique being issued. After the ending of the 
summit meeting President Nasser met the leaders of 
Libya and the Sudan in Tripoli, and at later talks in 
Cairo produced plans for military and economic 
co-operation between the three countries. In February 
1970 President Nasser met with the leaders of Jordan, 
Syria, Sudan and Iraq in Cairo, where they affirmed 
anew ‘‘their determination to liberate violated Arab 
territories". 

Against the background of these developments, 
artillery” exchanges across the Suez Canal began 
again in March and April 1969. Two Egyptian com- 
mando raids on Israeli positions were made in April 
and were followed by another, less successful, Israeli 
raid on bridges, the barrage and transmission lines 
in the Nagh Hammadi area. This pattern of sporadic 
action involving artillery duels, commando raids and 
also air combat continued throughout 1969 and into 
1970, with growing Soviet involvement in Egypt’s 
defence. In the summer of 1970 the U.S. Secretary of 
State, Mr. William Rogers, put forward a set of pro- 
posals for solving the continuing Middle East crisis. 
After length}” negotiations and a visit by President 
Nasser to Moscow, both Egypt and Israel agreed to a 
90 day cease-fire in August, 1970. Talks between the 
U.A.R. and Jordan on the one hand and Israel on the 
other began later in August in New York under the 
guidance of the UN mediator Gunnar Jarring. They 
soon broke down following accusations from both sides 
of violations of the cease-fire agreement, but despite 
this tire cease-fire was renewed, on its expiry, for 
another three months. In February” it was renewed 
for only thirty day's, and at the beginning of March 
the U.A.R. allowed it to lapse altogether. But fighting 
did not break out again. Although Egypt began pre- 
paring for war, and, for example, formed a military” 
union with Syria, she also maintained her diplomatic 
efforts to secure a basis for peace negotiations, which 
in the spring and summer of 1971 centred on various 
proposals for reopening the Suez Canal as a first step 
to a settlement. 

By then a number of important political changes 
had taken place in the U.A.R. and Palestine. The 


Palestinian guerrilla movements had been subdued 
in Jordan in September. Although President Nasser 
had had his differences with them over their rejection 
of the U.S. peace proposals and the hijacldngs of the 
western airliners at tire beginning of September, one 
of his last acts was to secure agreement in Cairo 
between King Hussein and Yassir Arafat for an end 
to the fighting between the Jordanian army and the 
guerrillas. Nasser’s death made it easier for the 
Jordanian Government to proceed with crushing the 
remaining commando bases throughout the rest of 
1970 and the first half of 1971. 

By mid-1971 also President Sadat was firmly in 
control of the government of Egypt, and had gone 
some way to filling the enormous gap which the death 
of President Nasser on September 28th, 1970 in- 
evitably created in the leadership of the Arab world 
A close associate of Nasser and Vice-President at the 
time, Anwar Sadat was immediately appointed 
provisional President by” the Cabinet and Party”, and 
was later elected President in a national referendum. 
I11 November President Sadat (whose mother is 
Sudanese) agreed to the federation of the U.A.R. 
with Sudan and Libym. Sudan, however, later post- 
poned her membership of a union, and it was Syria 
who in April became the third member of the federa- 
tion. The terms initially” proposed for the federation 
were subjected to lengthy debate by the Arab 
Socialist Union Central Committee and had later in 
the month to be amended with the approval of the 
other two states. The federation proposals together 
with Sadat’s plan for the reopening of the canal 
precipitated a crisis in the leadership which led to a 
comprehensive purge by Sadat of opponents at all 
levels of the government. Ali Sabri, one of the two 
Vice-Presidents, was the first to go, on May 2nd, just 
before U.S. Secretary” of State, William Rogers, 
arrived in Cairo. Sabri had strong pro-Moscow lean- 
ings, and apparently” opposed the reopening of the 
canal. On May” 13th President Sadat, convinced of an 
impending coup, dismissed six other ministers. 
Important party” and National Assembly members 
were also dismissed. In July” new elections were 
held not only for all levels of the party”, but also 
for trade unions and professional bodies. In addition 
a committee set up to draft a permanent state 
constitution was due to submit proposals to a national 
referendum during August. 

K.G.M. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Tiie Egyptian economy has been functioning under 
war conditions since 1967 Temporary measures taken 
to deal with the emergency have gradually turned 
mto permanent fixtures The Suez Canal remains 
dosed Sinai, with its cnl fields remains under enemy 
occupation the important urban centres of Port Said 
Jsmaiha Suez Port Fuad and Port Tewfik have had 
to be evacuated after suffering much damage from 
enemy shelling vital economic targets such as the 
refineries and pc tro- chemical complex at Suez and 
power transmission lines have been hit an internal 
refugee problem has developed in the Canal area 
tonnsm is at a low ebb and expenditure on the war 
effort constrains that on development 

The new difficulties coming on top of chronic 
economic ills would have crippled the economy were 
it not for the emergence of a number of unforeseen 
factors These include generous aid from communist 
countries with whom trade ties have strengthened 
sbll further some promising oil discoveries made in 
co-operation with western interests direct financial 
assistance from the oil rich countries of Kuwait 
Libya and Saudi Arabia and perhaps also higher 
efficiency inspired by the atmosphere of emergency 

Jn normal circumstances official data about the 
economy tended to lag one or two years behind 
events and for obvious reasons the lag has been 
growing wider However m spite of tho present 
unsettled conditions the UAR economy shows 
many structural features which are unlikely to undergo 
fundamental change except over the long run and 
these receive special attention in the present survey 

GENERAL 

The total area of tho UAR is about 1 000 000 
square km but 96 per cent of the country is desert 
With no forested land and hardly any permanent 
meadows or pastures the arable land available is 
gieatly over-crowded Relating the population 
numbering 33 3 million in 1970 to the inhabited area 
a density of 956 persons per square km emerges 
(nearly 5 5 persons per atne of arable land) repre- 
senting one of the highest man/land ratios in the 
world At the root of Egypt s poverty lies its expanding 
population which advances at about 2 6 per cent 
annually (Only recently did the government decide to 
launch a major campaign for birth control ) In 1966 
according to figures published by the IMF income per 
head was £E8z equivalent to $189 

Despite this low level of income certain aspects of 
the Egyptian economy indicate a relative state of 
advance but over population still tends somewhat to 
neutralize the effects of social and economic progress 
Among the comparatively advanced areas of the 
Egypt an economy are the infra structure of com 
anmications the irrigation system public admmi 
stration and education Although the illiteracy rate 
remains high (the i960 population census showed an 
illiteracy rate of 69 7 per cent among people of over 


ten years of age) both secondary and higher education 
are quite developed and Egypt is a net exporter of 
cViii«» especially to other Arab countries The diet of 
the average Egyptian is poor and contains little 
arumal protein but average calorie intake exceeds 
requirements by a comfortable margin During the 
1918 39 penod when the Egyptian pound was tied to 
sterling and a fairly free trade policy was being 
pursued manufacturing industry had little chance of 
developing and agricultural production though ex 
panding could not keep up with the rapidly rising 
population A gradual deterioration of living stand 
-ads set m This trend did not change direction 
until the immediate post war penod when cotton 
pnees improved These reached their greatest heights 
during the Korean boom of 1951-52 when soft 
currency cotton including Egyptian cotton enjoyed 
high premia over doHar-cotton But the collapse of 
the boom the easing up of the world dollar scarcity 
and the beginning of American subsidization of cotton 
exports in the mid fifties marked a turning point m 
raw cotton terms of trade which until quite recently 
showed a declining trend 

The regime which assumed power in 1952 and ended 
the monarchy gave urgent attention to Egypt s 
economic problems Its policies included measures of 
agrarian reform land reclamation the High Dam and 
a programme of industrialization which was acceler 
ated m i960 by the formation of a comprehensive 
social and economic development plan 

Egypt s first five year plan aimed at increasing real 
national income by 40 per cent between i960 and 1965 
this being advertised as the first lap of a ten year 
programme to double real national income by 1970 
The five-year growth target was virtually fulfilled so 
that the second lap was initially replaced by a mote 
ambitious plan to double real income in seven years 
(le by 1972) Lack of finance however frustrated 
this new plan and after two > ears of uncertainty a 
three year accomplishment plan beginning July 
1967 was proclaimed This was to aim at a target 
growth rate of 5 per cent per annum (compared with 
7 2 per cent under the first five j ear plan) with a 
total investment of £Ei 085 million (against £Ei 513 
million in 1960-65) and would concentrate on com 
pletmg projects already started rather than initiating 
new ones This plan was dropped a3 a result of the 1967 
war and has been substituted by annual development 
appropriations (££320 million m 1968-69 and ££350 
million in 1969-70) Apart from a few select new 
projects tho w hole emphasis of Egyptian planning has 
turned towards rationalizing the existing industries 
and introducing incentives to improve their per 
formance Late in 1969 however a five year plan 
covering the penod 1970-75 was outlined with total 
investments of /R2 500 million 

The development budget for 1971-72 was set at 
^£345 mill on and was presented as a means to raise 
GDP m real terms by 5 per cent At the time it was 
announced that £Ei 462 8 million had been allocated 
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for the development of manufacturing industry in the 
public sector during the period 1970-75. 

In the present conditions of warfare it is diffi- 
cult to forecast the future development of the 
Egyptian economy (or indeed of the economies of the 
whole Middle East). Without the Palestinian conflict, 
the Egyptian economy, which has often shown 
unexpected resilience in the past, would have come 
very near to realizing, self-sustained growth by the 
end of the present decade. Besides the large scale 
waste of resources, the conflict may well lead to the 
development of a new ideology in the entire area. 


AGRICULTURE 

Under the impact of industrialization the structure 
of the Egyptian Economy has been changing, and the 
relative contribution of agriculture to the domestic 
product, once predominant has been declining. Accord- 
ing to the Egyptian Ministry of Planning, in 1965-66 
agriculture generated 29.5 per cent of GDP, industry 
and mining 22.3 per cent, electricity and construction 
5.6 per cent, communications and storage 9.5 per cent, 
and other services 33 1 per cent. In some respects, 
however, agriculture remains the leading sector of the 
economy, employing about 60 per cent of the labour 
force and earning, through cotton exports, most of the 
country's foreign exchange. 

The entire arable land available is just under 6 
million feddans (one feddan= 1.038 acres). The ex- 
tension of this area through reclamation has been slow 
difficult and costly. The increasing pressure of people 
on the land has led to an intensification of cultivation 
almost without parallel anywhere. Dams, barrages, 
pumps and an intricate network of canals and drains 
(in i960 there were 25,000 km. of canals and 13,000 
km. of drains) bring perennial irrigation to almost the 
whole area. The strict pursuit of crop rotation, lavish 
use of commercial fertilizer and pesticides, and the 
patient application of manual labour, not only make 
multiple cropping possible, but also raise land yields 
to exceptionally high levels. In 1969 the IBRD agreed 
to provide a long-period low-interest loan of §25 
million to finance the construction of 15 new draining 
stations sustaining a system of covered drains to serve 
an area of 40,000 feddans in the delta. 

As the yields of land are already very high, increased 
use of manual labour, or practically any other means 
of production with the exception of land, encounters 
rapidly diminishing returns. Since the expanding 
industrial sector, with its use of modem capital 
intensive techniques, can offer relatively few opport- 
unities for increased employment, the incidence of 
both unemployment and under-employment in the 
economy at large is likely to grow as the economy 
advances, at least for some time. In spite of the steady 
flow of workers from agriculture to the cities (where 
40 per cent of the population lived in 1966, and 
where employment is far from full), agriculture is still 
suffering from a surfeit of unnecessary labour. In 
1959-60 the Planning Commission estimated that out 


of a total of 4,220,000 persons engaged in agriculture 
(excluding dependent female labour), no less than 

975.000 were completely redundant. The growth of 
redundant labour is a constant threat to labour pro- 
ductivity, not only in agriculture, but also in manu- 
facturing industry and service activity. Emigration 
out of Egypt has recently intensified, but the number 
of people involved (several thousands every year) is 
relatively small. The emigrants, however, tend to be 
highly qualified professionals whom the economy can 
ill afford to lose. 

The bulk of agricultural production is untended for 
the market place and not for subsistence. Nearly three- 
quarters of agricultural income comes from field crops, 
the remainder deriving from .fruit, vegetables, live- 
stock and dairy products. Long-staple cotton is the 
most important field crop; it absorbs a great deal of 
the available labour, occupies about a quarter of the 
arable land and provides up to 40 per cent of the value 
of field crops and 50-60 per cent of the proceeds of 
visible exports. Rice is another important crop which 
occupies an increasing area (1.3 million feddans or 

546.000 hectares in 1968) with improving yields. In 
1968 2,586 million tons of rice were cropped and 

546,000 tons exported at a value of ^£44.9 million. 
By 1969 Egypt had become the world’s fourth largest 
rice exporter with exports amounting to 772,300 tons 
valued at ££55.3 million or 17 per cent of all exports. 
Other grain crops grown include wheat, maize, millet 
and barley, of which in 1969 production amounted to 
1.3 million tons, 2.4 million tons, 0.8 million tons and 
0.1 million tons, respectively. Population pressure has 
resulted in Egypt becoming a net importer of cereals, 
mostly wheat, cereals and milling products imported 
in 1969 cost £1239.8 million. 

Another high-yielding crop is sugar-cane (6.1 
million tons were produced on an area of 155,000 
feddans in 1968), which feeds an expanding sugar 
industry, supplying the bulk of the national require- 
ments. Other crops include lucerne, a nitrogen-fixing 
fodder, beans, potatoes and onions. The last two 
crops, in particular, have become significant export 
items (onions and garlic brought in ££9.5 million in 
export proceeds in 1969). The many kinds of fruits, 
vegetables and horticultural products grown are 
capable of great expansion and are potentially 
important as exports. (In 1968 nearly 600,000 tons of 
citrus fruits were produced.) Recently attention has 
been given to animal breeding in an attempt to raise 
dairy and meat production. Egypt has become a net 
importer of meats, and since June 1967 meat consump- 
tion has been restricted. 

Egypt is the world’s principal producer of long- 
staple cotton, followed by Sudan and Peru. Many 
factors combine to give the high yields and excellent 
quality of Egyptian cotton. Among these should he 
mentioned climatic, soil and labour conditions, and a 
long experience with careful planting, watering and 
picking. Government assistance, which has increased of 
late, has always been important. The development of 
new varieties, seed distribution, area selection, timing 
of farm operations and marketing are all carried out 
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under strict government supervision Fertilizers and 
pesticides have long been distributed through the 
government sponsored Agricultural Credit Bank, 
lately converted into a public organization, more 
recently this task has been undertaken by govern- 
ment administered agricultural co operatives which 
axe multiplying and expanding their area of activity 
By 1963 ah the cotton ginning industry and the 
cotton exporting business had been nationalized The 
cotton exchanges were closed and the government 
guarantees prices to regulate internal trade A public 
organization for cotton has been set up to regulate &U 
aspects of cotton growing, marketing and manufactur- 
ing Total cotton exports in 1969-70 (season beginning 
August) were 1,469000 bales (of 4781b net each), 
and the value of raw cotton exports in 1969 was 
££130 7 million, equivalent to some 43 per cent 0* 
total export proceeds Estimated production m 1970- 
71 is 2 35 million bales — the same as in the previous 
season — equivalent to about 4 J per cent of world pro 
Auction 'fields per acre 709 Yd m 1969-70 compared 
with 441 m the United States 

Egypt produces about 40 per cent of the world crop 
of long-staple cotton (ijm and longer) although this 
latter percentage fell to 33 in 1969-70 Demand for 
this type of cotton has been shifting awaj towards 
man made fibres, a fact which has tended to weaken 
Egypt's previous position of pre-eminence, and cod 
sequently the premia Egyptian cotton commanded 
over nval cottons In the past the government 
attempted to reduce cotton production to gain 
monopoly profits m the export markets but the result 
was a drastic loss in market shares Consequently all 
restrictions on cotton cultn ation have been aban- 
doned save for rotational purposes and for safe- 
guarding food supplies For many years the govern- 
ment has operated a system of price supports and the 
farmers find cotton cultivation highly profitable The 
shortage of land, however, together with the increasing 
requirements ol the domestic textile industry {190 ock> 
tons in 1968-69 or 44 per cent of production) set a 
Innit on the quantity available for export It is note- 
worthy that average annual exports of raw cotton from 
Egypt have remained roughly constant over the trend 
since the turn ol the century when population was less 
than a thud ol its present level 

About half of Egypt's cotton exports has gone to 
Communist countries in recent years under various 
bilateral agreements This proportion dropped sud- 
denly in 1967/68 (to 38 per cent) possibly to allow 
Egypt to earn foreign exchange in the West, but went 
back to 47 4 per cent in 1968-69 Egyptian preference 
for trading with the Western countries with which 
Egypt has a balance of payments deficit has tended 
to be frustrated by a number of factors, including 
y S trade restrictions (on raw cotton imports), the 
decline of the high grade sections of the European 
cotton industries, political considerations and shortage 
of finance The availability of credits (to finance 
nuports) from the Communist countries and the 
Stability with which these countries conduct their 
relations with the UAR, have also tended to divert 
Egyptian foreign trade eastward 


AGRARIAN REFORM 

Immediately after the Egyptian Revolution of 1952 
an experiment was started of land reform which 
has been quite successful Among other measures, a 
limit of 200 feddans w as imposed an individual owner- 
ship of land This limit was lowered to 100 feddans in 
1961 and again to 50 feddans m 1969 The primary 
aim of this reform was the destruction of the feudal 
power of the old politicians, an aim which was easily 
realized In 1952, 5 8 per cent of all landowners held 
64 5 per cent of the total area, but only a quarter of 
the national acreage (some 1 5 million feddans) was 
in plots of over 100 acres each By 1961, however, 
this area had dwindled to about 1 million feddans, 
nearly all of which has been appropriated by the 
Ministry of Agrarian Reform and redistributed to 
landless peasants The 1969 land reform has affected 
a further 1 13 million feddans owned by some 16 000 
landowners All three stages of land reform therefore 
have caused the redistribution of 40 per cent of all 
land, leaving unchanged the main ownership structure 
of the remaining 60 per cent Other measures of 
agrarian reform included rent control, the regu- 
lation of land tenure, consolidation of fragmented 
holdings for production purposes, and the drive 
to build co-operatn es Under government super- 
vision both the number and activities of agricultural 
cooperatives increased By 1963 there were 4.897 
such co-operatives (compared with 1,727 m 195 *) 
which offered more than ££46 millions in loans 
to 920,000 borrowers The value of services pro- 
vided by the agrarian reform co-operativeS (set 
up to help the recipients of land under the land 
reform programme) increased more than fivefold 
between 1958 and 1965 and the activities provided 
covered the supply of seeds, sacks fertilizer, insecti- 
cides and pest control machinery’ However, co 
operatives have not been a complete success since 
they readily lent themselves to corruption Also an 
the process of dispossessing the large landowners and 
promoting co-operatives, the authorities unwittingly 
helped to eliminate many highly efficient medium- 
sized farmers On balance, however, the redistribution 
of land was accompanied by improved land pro- 
ductivity and not the reverse It is necessary to hear 
in mind the fact that since land reform affected only 
about one-sixth of the total land the main structure 
of land-ownership remained unaffected, m 1965 
5 4 per cent of the owners still held 49 3 per cent of 
the land while 94 6 per cent of the owners shared the 
other half But the average ownership of the first 
group was only 18 05 feddans, and the national 
average, x 95 feddans The fundamental land tenure 
problem was not so much one of distribution but an 
overall scarcity 

With thi3 picture of obvious land shortage. It was 
natural that special attention be paid to increasing the 
arable area In view of the fact that the land to bo 
reclaimed is often and desert, reclamation is a costly 
process requiring substantial capital outlays and the 
question has to be asked whether new investment 
should not be directed to the development of maau- 
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facturing industry instead, where rotums to tho 
scarce capital may woll bo higher. 

THE HIGH DAM 

The decision to invest more than ££400 million in 
tho High Dam project (including initial Russian credits 
of ^Exi3 million, supported more recently by another 
loan of £E8i million for the later stages) was, there- 
fore, taken with an eye also on tlio development of 
cheap hydro-electric energy for industry. The project 
was started in January 1960, completed in July 1970, 
and officially inaugurated in January 1971- Prom 
1964 onwards various parts of Ric project matured, 
but all work ceased when tho last of the twelve 
turbines in the dam’s power station had been in- 
stalled. The station’s generating capacity, at 10,000 
million kWh., exceeds by a considerable margin the 
6,012 million kWh. produced in all Egypt in 1967 
mostly from thermal stations with some hydro- 
electric energy from the old Aswan dam. Transmission 
lines carry Ric current from the Dam site to Cairo and 
furRier north, and a major scheme aiming at Rie 
complete electrification of Egypt’s villages has already 
started. The storage lake behind the dam, which is 
500 km. long and xo km. wide, is the centre of a 
developing fishing industry which is expected to 
replace Rie sardino catch in the Mediterranean, lost 
as a result of building the dam. 

As much as 144,000 feddans wore reclaimed annually 
in the period 1960-65; by 1972 another 1.2 million 
feddans arc planned to be reclaimed and 700,000 
feddans have already been converted from basin (i.e. 
cultivated once a year) to perennial irrigation. By 
1980 a total of 465,000 feddans will have been re- 
claimed in tho Nubariyya region including 300,000 
feddans with Russian assistance. The Public Organisa- 
tion for Desert Development is also carrying out an 
ambitious programme of laud reclamation in Rie 
Western Desert with tho help of underground water. 
Despite all Riese activities the man/laud ratio is 
unlikely to improve in Ric foreseeable future in view 
of tho rapid growRi of population. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 

Excluding the oarly 19th contury attempts at 
industrialization, the history of Egypt’s manu- 
facturing industry may be said to begin wiRi World 
War I. Isolation and increased demand gave rise Rien 
to a number of small-scale industries, but many of 
these had to close down in the face of foreign com- 
petiRon during tho 1920s when international trade 
was resumed. When tho commercial treaties holding 
Egypt to a virtually free-trade policy came to an end 
in 1930, a protective tariff was established to give 
shcltor to a widening spectrum of nascent industry. 
Tho establishment of Bank Misr, and the group of 
companies if. supported in the twenties, coincided with 
a rising Rde of Egyptian nationalism and it became 
patriotic to buy Egyptian industrial products. A 
number of manufacturing industries, mainly catering 
for domestic consumption and with cotton textiles at 
tlioir head, came to bo established and grew rapidly. 


On tho ove of World War II local industry satisfied a 
substanRal part of tho domestic demand for textiles 
cement, sugar, edible oils, soap and other consumer 
products. In 1937 industrial employment in establish- 
ments employing 10 persons and over totalled 
155,000; two years later, however, the contribution of 
mining, manufacturing and public utilities to the 
national product was still only about 8 per cent. 

The war greatly stimulated Egyptian industry 
which, in conditions of acute shortages, especially of 
equipment and raw materials, strove to meet the 
expanded demand. A wido variety of goods camo to be 
produced and sometimes exported to neighbouring 
countries. Considerable expansion took place in the 
production of textiles, chemicals, building materials 
and processed foods, while entirely new industries 
sprang up, including rubber and pharmaceutical 
manufacturing. By 1947, and in spite of somo decline 
in activity, industrial employment in establishments 
employing 10 persons and over had risen to 278,000. 
Industrial growth slowed down after tho war owing to a 
period of relatively free trado, although industry was 
immensely encouraged by tho opening up of foreign 
sourcos of machinery. Industrial production continued 
to expand, however, and in 1951 it reached about 140 
per cent of its level in 1938. Throughout the decade of 
the fifties industrial production grew steadily at an 
average rato of about 7 per cent per annum, helped by 
the chronic deficit which developed in the balance of 
oxtornal payments. The exchange controls that have 
ruled during most of the post-war period have given 
Egyptian industry added protection. A great drive 
toward self-sufficiency after the Suez war resulted in 
an intensive industrialization programme which began 
tentatively in 1957, but was later incorporated in the 
first five-year economic and social development plan, 
1960-65. In the six years from 1959-60 to 1965-6G, 
gross value added by industry and mining rose, at 
constant pricos, at an average rate of 9.5 per cent per 
annum. 

In recent years manufacturing industry has been 
held back by lack of foreign exchange, and some 
excess capacity has resulted from shortages of spare 
parts and raw materials. An acute recess hit the in- 
dustrial sector in the latter half of 1967, but recovery 
has been rapid since then. According to the Federation 
of Egyptian Industries the total value of industrial 
production (including mining and electricity) advanced 
from £Ei , 245 million in 1967 to ^1,383 million in 
1968 and again to /Ei,5ix million in 1969 (current 
values throughout). On Rie basis of these figures the 
industrial sector grow at an average annual rate of 
over 10 per cent — probably the same in real terms as 
the wholesale price index actually fell — between 1967 
and 1969. In 1969 34.1 per cent of the value of manu- 
factured output was contributed by spinning and 
weaving, 32.3 per cent by food processing, 12.5 per 
cent by chemicals, 17.7 per cent by engineering 
industries and 3.4 per cent by building materials 
industries. In the second quarter of 1967 there were 
2,288 industrial establishments employing 50 workers 
or more (about three times the number of these 
establishments in 1964) and their personnel totalled 
524,400. Tho value added in those establishments 
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represented 94 per cent of all value added by xnanu 
factunng industry at the time Official data for 
employment in 1967/68 indicate a work force of 
866700 in manufacturing industry 18 500 in elec 
tncity and 259 800 in construction Employment in 
industrial activities in 1967/68 represented 14 9 per 
cent of total employment and 22 8 per cent of employ 
jnent in commodity production In terms of value 
added the industrial sector is roughly of the same 
order as the leading sector agriculture m 1968/69 
value added by agriculture amounted to £E644 4 
million whilst value added in the industrial sector 
n as jTEsqS 4 million (££488 9 million manufacturing 
industry ^27 8 million electricity and £E8i 7 
million construction) 

Under a long term agreement signed with the 
USSR in 1964 the Russians are helping with the 
del elopraent of heavy industry and a new agreement 
was signed in early 1971 involving new finance of 
£Ei8o million These agreements cover an iron and 
steel complex at Helvvan (to cost /E300 million) a 
senes of power based industries to utilise the electricity 
generated by the High Dam and the electrification of 
alt 5 500 villages in Egypt by connecting them to the 
Dams transmission network A zoo 000 ton/year 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer plant was inaugurated 
in May 1971 using gases generated in the coking unit 
of the steel mill 

OIL AND GAS 

More than 60 per cent of the X30 ooo barrels per 
day of crude petroleum produced m Egypt in 1966 
originated in Sinai (mainly from the Bela) im onshore 
and offshore fields) now under enemy occupation and 
Bald to be producing 90 000 b/d Total Egyptian pro- 
duction outside Sinai in early 1971 had readied 
420 000 b/d and was expected to nse to 480 000 b/d 
by early 1972 About 90 per cent of this production 
comes from the nch offshore field of Morgan m the 
Gulf of Suez operated by Gulf of Suez Petroleum 
Company (50 per cent Egyptian General Petroleum 
Corporation and 50 per cent Amoco UAR — a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil of Indiana) Some 30 000 b/d 
are produced by the General Petroleum Company 
from a number of small fields located on the western 
coast of the Gulf of Suez including Ras Ghanb Bahr 
harm and Urn el Yusr A promising discovery late 
iu 1966 the Alamein field has been developed by 
\VEPCO (an equal partnership beta een Phillips and 
EGPC) but production which reached 43 000 b/d in 
early 1970 declined to about 30 000 b/d a year later 
hear the Libyan border drilling continues mainly by 
Phillips which discovered the Umbaraha field The 
latter which looked promising turned out to be a 
disappointment but a new discover) Abu Gharadiq 
(which, could be connected to the Alatnein Sidi Abdul 
Rahman pipeline) is believ ed to be potentially quite 
significant Intensive search for oil continues with a 
production target of x million b/d by 1975 supported 
by a budget of ££400 million in the period 1970-75 
The search covers practically all of Egypt Active 
dnllmg is taking place near the Suva oasis with the 
help of Russian seismic tests and in the Gulf of 


Suez in partnership with the Japanese Trans World 
Petroleum has also acquired 20 000 sq km onshore 
and offshore mthe Gulf of Suez and Amoco is exploring 
areas between Asyout and Minya in Upper Egypt 

The destruction of Egypt s main refineries at Suez 
has upset the balance between crude supply and 
products demand The two defunct refineries with a 
total capacity of 144 000 b/d or 7 2 million tons/year 
were located where the bulk of crude was produced 
With the Suez Canal closed the Morgan oil is too far 
from the Ilex (near Alexandria) refinery with a 
capacity of only 65 000 b/d (3 25 million tons/year) 
In the last few years a two-way trade has developed 
with Egypt exporting crude and importing products 
although crude has also been imported (from Libya 
and the U S S R ) to supplement Alamein production 
for use by the Mex refinery Some products also are 
being exported 

Exploration for oil has revealed promising sources 
of gas Associated gas at the Morgan fields is estimated 
to amount to 300 million cubic feet a day and this 
will be used either to make Ipg or as an input for a 
pctro-chemical complex Natural gas has been dis- 
covered m various parts of the delta notably in the 
Abu Qir area (offshore as well as onshore) by Phillips 
(wells yielding 27 million and 7 8 million cubic feet a 
da) respectively together with condensates) A joint 
ENI Egyptian gas strike near Abu Madi in 1970 is 
being developed for use as fuel by the large industrial 
centres in the north and west delta and a 750 000 
tons a year fertilizer plant is also projected to make 
use of this gas 

The closure of the Suez Canal and the development 
of super tankers have led to the decision to construct 
a crude oil pipeline linking Suez to the Mediterranean 
near Alexandria A consortium, of European contract 
ors lead by the French company Batignolles have 
won the bidding for this ?2io million project which 
has been backed by offers of finance from Germany 
France Britain Italy Spain the Netherlands and 
others Discussions were held in mid 1971 in Cairo 
with the Sumed contributors with the object of raising 
the capacity of the pipeline above the original 60 
million tons/year either by doubling the line or 
enlarging the diameter from 42 to 48 inches 


FINANCE 

Until "World War I Egypt operated a kind of gold 
standard which was replaced by a sterling exchange 
standard in 1916 British Treasury bills came to be 
used as a covet to the Egyptian currency issued bv the 
National Bank of Egypt then the bank of issue The 
sterling connection was severed completely in 1947 and 
special arrangements were devised to liquidate 
Egypt s holdings of British sec unties representing 
wartime debts which had accumulated in Egypt 9 
favour to the amount of /400 million During most of 
the period when Egypt was on the sterling exchange 
standard and when most of Egypt s external trade was 
conducted in that currency movements of sterling in 
and out of the country corresponded with the state of 
the balance of trade and the whole level of internal 
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activity followed these movements. From July 1948 
onwards, Egyptian government securities have com- 
plemented the gold reserves as currency backing, and 
Egypt has followed a policy of money management 
based on a separation between the balance of payments 
and domestic money supply. On the whole, however, 
the National Bank of Egypt pursued a rather con- 
servative monetary policy which, together with 
running .down foreign reserves to finance a continuous 
balance of payments deficit, resulted in relatively 
stable prices prevailing from the late forties until the 
early sixties. In i960 the issue Department of the 
National Bank of Egypt was converted into the 
Central Bank of Egypt, which assumed all the 
functions of a central bank; the banking department 
under the name of the National Bank of Egypt 
became a commercial bank. All banks operating in 
Egypt were nationalized in 1961, and apart from the 
Central Bank, the Government sponsored Industrial 
Bank, three mortgage banks, and the Credit Agricole, 
all other banks were amalgamated into five, and 
brought under the control of the Central Bank and a 
Public Organization for Banking which, however, was 
later abolished. In March 1964 the Credit Agricole 
itself . became a public organization; the Public 
Organization for Agricultural Credit and Co-operatives, 
and put under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

At mid-1967, according to a publication of the 
Central Bank of Egypt, there existed 455 branches of 
banks (including the Credit Agricole) located through- 
out Egypt. The latter had 118 branches, the five 
commercial banks, between them, had 325 branches, 
the three mortgage banks 9 branches, and the indus- 
trial Bank 3. 

Compared with an average rate of growth for the 
real economy of 5-7 per cent a year since the early 
'sixties, money supply has been increasing on average 
by about 9 per cent a year. This has been coupled by a 
growing share in the economic life of the community of 
the public sector which has proved to be a great user of 
means of exchange. Many controls, public subsidies 
and an import surplus helped to keep the prices of 
essentials in check, however. In 1962, at the request of 
the IMF, the Egyptian pound was devalued (from a 
parity of §2.838 prevailing since the September 1949 
devaluation, along with sterling) to §2.30; at the same 
time the bank rate was raised from 3 to 5 per cent. 
These traditional anti-inflationary devices, however, 
had little effect on effective demand and hence the 
balance of payments disequilibrium, since most of the 
credit created by the banking system v r as (and still is) 
for use by the public sector. At the end of 1963 the 
share of the public sector in the use of credit facilities 
amounted to 75.2 per cent of the total created in the 
entire economy. By the end of April 1971 this share 
had fallen to 68.0 per cent. As at the end of 1963, 
43.3 per cent of total credit facilities granted, -went to 
industry, 32.7 per cent to trade, 12.3 per cent to 
agriculture and 11.7 per cent to other activity. 
Spinning and weaving obtained 28.2 per cent of the 
credit used by industry, followed by construction and 
building at 17.2 per cent. Four years later the share 
of industry in total credit was 53:1 per cent, that of 


trade 27.8 per cent, agriculture 7.6 per cent and other 
activities 11.5 per cent. Spinning and weaving ob- 
tained about a quarter of the credit used by industry, 
iron and steel and other metals about a fifth and each 
of construction and chemicals about a sixth. Since 
then money supply has accelerated, with much of the 
increase being in the form of a rise in currency in 
circulation. 

Following the June War, a drastic curtailment in 
economic activity ensued, coupled with severe 
limitations on imports and the money issue. In the 
fiscal year July 1967 to June 1968 money supply 
retreated by about 3 per cent, and net currency in 
circulation by about 4 per cent, but both quantities 
resumed their upward trend afterwards, though less 
speedily than before. All this has been reflected in the 
movements of the price indices, which, as officially 
calculated, tend to underestimate price rises. Marked 
rises in prices occurred in the course of 1965 and 1966. 
During 1967 there was a decline in the rate of increase 
of wholesale prices and a fairly stable level of con- 
sumer prices. During 1968, wholesale prices actually 
declined but consumer prices registered a significant 
advance. Wholesale prices fell again by about 2 per 
cent in the course of 1969, but rose by 6 per cent in 
1970. Consumer prices, on the other hand, rose by 
about 3 per cent in 1969 and by 8 per cent in 1970. 

Egypt’s national debt continues to mount, and its 
servicing has become a burden on current finance. In 
mid-1964 total internal debts amounted to ££927.4 
million (of which ££232.0 million national and de- 
velopment loans, ££335.0 Treasury bills, £Eioo.o 
loans for financing external debts) in addition to 
£E28 .o being government guaranteed bonds. In 1963- 
64 government budgetary allocations for servicing the 
Public Debt, both internal and external, totalled 
££48.8 million. At mid-1966 Egypt's foreign debt was 
estimated at §1,300 million. No later information on 
the national debt, its cost of servicing or an estimate of 
foreign indebtedness has been published since, but 
there are indications that all these magnitudes 
have risen over the past few years. 

Beginning with the 1962-63 budget, a link was 
established between government finance and the 
development plan. Previously two annual budgets 
were drawn: a current budget and a development 
budget. With the growth of the public sector opera- 
tions, the system introduced in 1962 sought to present 
the budgetary inter-relations between the "Services 
Sector" (including health, education, defence etc.) 
and the "Business Sector”, comprising public enter- 
prises. With the 1968-69 budget, yet another new 
budgetary system was devised. The new system is 
claimed to present six separate budgets: 

1. Current Services Budget. 

2. Public Authorities Current Budget. 

3. Economic Organisations Current Budget. 

4. Special Finance Fund's Current Budget. 

5. Investment Budget. 

6. Capital Transfers Budget. 

All these budgets, however, can be grouped together 
under two headings: recurrent and investment, with 
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the recurrent items covering <i) 'x-rviccs (a) LocU 
Authorities n nd (3) Public Enterprises and the 
investment items classified ns between (t). (a) nnd (3) 
Finally nn account showing tho sources of financing 
expenditure can show theso ns originating from 
'Special finance Fund (Arab support main!)) 
domestic and foreign loans taxes and surpluses of 
enterprises etc In 1967/^ total public revenue was 
/Er 317 3 million CfL7<53 4 million business budget 
and /L554 4 million ^roces budget) and total 
public expenditure /Er 376 3 million (/C702 4 million 
'business' and /E6739 million services budget) 
Total current public expenditure in 1 96S-69 amounted 
to /El 4693 million and investment expenditure to 
/E29S a million In 1970-71 total current expenditure 
was set at £Ei 2S5 million and investment expend*, 
ture at /F33 o million Included in that budget mj 
/r.350 million allocated for defence and ciul defence 


FOREIGN TRADE AND PAYMENT8 

Until quite recently when a limited degree of fre<. 
dom was allowed to pnvato business all imports and 
exports have been carried out by or through the public 
sector and all earnings and disbursements ot foreign 
exchange are subject to strict control Nevertheless 
imports continued to outstrip exports until after the 
Juno 1967 war when a drastic reduction of tho trade 
gap was achieved through a heroic effort It should 
be mentioned that tho external trade deficit has 
persisted without interruption for almost tho whole of 
the past two decades It was show ing signs of increasing 
over time until approximate!'. 1966 Tho deficit is 
significant of tho fact that Egypt requires more from 
the outside world both for Investment and current 
consumption than it can pay for by current exports 
and no practicable rate of exchange for tho Egyptian 
pound is likely to restore long term equilibrium to tho 
recent improvement of the trade balance w ill proKablj 
not last tho unusual surplus of /L47 4 million 
achieved in 1969 gave way to a deficit ho\ve\ er 
small m 1970 The gov ernment keeps a constant 
vigil on all external payments permitting only the 
most essential imports but tho pressure of population 
on re ources helps to keep tho balance of external 
payments in a critical Mate The problem is unlike)} 
to be solved without a breakthrough in the pattern 
of imports and exports which may be brought about 
by the development of the petroleum sector 

An official classification of the 1969 Imports (which 
added up to /E277 3 million compared w ith £ Ts$9 6 
million in 196S) shows that there were /E66 3 million 
foodstuffs (mainly cereals and milling products) 
/Eafi o million other consumer goods 1 (hrgeli 
tobacco textiles paper and pharmaceuticals) nnd 
£Ei$5 o million raw materials and capital goods 
(about a quarter mineral products a fifth chemtcni 
products 35 per cent machinery equipment and 
transport equipment) 

Nearly 43 per cent of the total value of exports 
(££333 9 million in 1969) was made up of raw cotton 
(4^3° 7 miltion) Rice exports amounted to /C55 3 


million nnd exports of cotton yam and fabrics to 
££52 3 million Proceeds from exjwts of mineral and 
chemical products (cement petroleum products nnd 
crude phosphates and others) added up to ££23 8 
million nnd the remainder of exports was largely 
agricultural produce 

Nearly half of the imports nnd a tliird of the exports 
are traded with communist countries Trade with tlio 
Arab countries is small but growing under official 
encouragement in 1968 UAK exports to there 
countries reached £T 27 3 million — about to per cent 
of total exports There is normxllv a surplus on the 
current account of invisible trade which helps to 
retinas part of the deficit on merchandise trade This 
surplus has turned into a deficit since the closure 
of the Suet Canal in June 1967 nnd the decline in 
tourist revenue Canal dues received were /ES6 2 
million in 1965 /E95 3 million in 1966 and ££ 17 0 
million m (tho first live months of) 1967 Payments 
and receipts for shipping and insurance have been 
fairly Inlanced nt about £1 to million each way 
Interest nnd dividends acquired were /L7 1 miffion 
in 19G9 In 1968 the servicing ot foreign loans cost 
/Ter 2 million compared with /L14 3 miition in 

1966 A considerable part of invisible earnings used 
to be spent bv Egypt 8 over-extended embassies nnd 
offices abroad but tills has been checked lately 
Covernment expenditure abroad was /E35 5 million 
in 1963 /E323 million in joC 5 ££290 million in 

1967 and /E28 8 million in 1968 According to the 
Central Rank of 1 gy pt tho ov crall deficit on current 
transaction was £1 1255 million in 1967 compared 
with /T73 6 million in 1968 and /Tiioo million in 
19G5 In 19C9 this became /E13. 3 miltion 

Significant transfer payments on government 
account appeared on the credit side of the balanco of 
payments in 1967 representing financial assistance 
contributed by the oil producing countries ns agreed 
at tho Arab summit conference in Khartoum in 
'September of tint year As figuring in the balance of 
payments tills item was >6 million in 196$ $122 
million in X9G7 and $231 miUion In 19G8 and $.58 
million in 1969 The total balanco of current trims 
actions and transfer payments was still negativo in 
1969 nnd this together w 1th a small deficit on capital 
account was financed by small adjustments in re- 
serves and IMr accounts 

Tor a long period previously little capital move- 
ment appeared in the Egyptian balance of payments 
but since the financial settlements with tho Suer 
Canal Company* tho French and British Governments 
(in respect of nationalized property and war damage 
claims) tho Sudan (regarding the redemption of 
Egyptian banknotes nnd coins circulating there and 
tho flooding of land on building the High Dam) and 
other foreign countries largo outgoing capital transfers 
have figured prommentiv On tho other hand credits 
obtained from Communist countries and to a lesser 
expert and for shorter terms from some Westtrn 
countries and Japan have In recent years except for 
1969 flowed inward nnd helped to finance much of 
the gap in current external payments This can be 
seen from the capital movements in the next table 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ESTIMATES 
(million U.S.$) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Balance of Goods and Services: 

Trade balance .... 

Transportation (incl. Suez Canal) 
Government ..... 
Other ...... 

—392 

205 

— 74 

— 1 

—356 

217 
— 69 

23 

— 360 

106 

— 45 

1 

—185 

— 3 

— 5 i 

— 9 

— 226 
— 6 

— 50 

— 21 


— 262 

—185 

—298 

-248 

—303 

Transfers and Capital Movements: 
Transfers: Private .... 

Government . 

Capital movements: Private 
Government . 

IO 

IO 

— 16 

147 

6 

6 

— 13 

128 

12 

122 
— 14 

108 

3 

2 51 
— 17 

19 

8 

288 

IO 

— 73 


151 

127 

228 

256 

213 

Changes in Assets and Liabilities: 

Commercial banks .... 
Monetary gold .... 

IMF accounts .... 

Other assets and liabilities 

Net errors and omissions . 

12 

7 

— 14 

100 

6 

60 

46 

— 25 

— 24 

— 1 

— 12 

4 

81 

— 3 

— 4 

— 2 

— 14 

12 

34 

— 26 

80 

2 


in 

58 

70 

— 8 

90 


Source: International Monetary Fund. (Revised figures). 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


According to the provisional constitution of 1964, 
the economy of the United Arab Republic is one based 
on socialism with the people controlling all means of 
production. In practice this means that the govern- 
ment owns or controls practically every economic 
unit in the economy worth controlling. Although the 
doctrine of socialism has been invoked since the first 
land reform in 1952, the economy remained largely in 
private hands until 1961, except for the nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal company in 1956 and that of 
British and French property during the Suez attack. 
In June and July 1961, all cotton exporting firms were 
nationalized, and the Alexandria futures market was 
closed; 2 75 industrial and trading concerns were taken 
over by the state in whole or in part; taxation was 
made so progressive that individual income was 
virtually limited to the official maximum of £E 5,000; 
the maximum limit on land ownership was reduced 
from 200 to 100 feddans (before it was reduced again 
in 1969); individual share-holding was limited to 
jfEio.ooo; 25 per cent of the net profits of industrial 
companies was to be distributed to the workers, who 
were to be represented on the boards of directors, and 
to work only a 42-hour week. More measures of 


nationalization and control followed the break-up of 
the union with Syria in September 1961; and more 
measures have been added, with and without an 
occasion, since. 

It is no longer possible to give a comprehensive 
description of government intervention in so short a 
space. It is more convenient to state that the only 
sectors of the economy remaining outside complete 
government ownership are agriculture and urban 
real estate, but even these are overwhelmingly 
regulated by laws and decrees. Concerns are grouped 
under boards, and boards under chairmen and 
ministers, and a constant stream of directives helps to 
bring the activities of all the controlled units in line 
with government policies. 

Since 1967 the government has introduced yet 
more restricting measures aiming at curbing consumer 
demand. These have included a variety of taxes, 
forced savings and compulsory contributions out of 
wages and salaries. There have been some recent 
moves, however, to give encouragement to the private 
sector, particularly with regard to the export trade. 

S.S. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Am - a (sq km) 

| Population {1966 census) 

Total 

I Inhabited j 

| Total 

Cairo 1 

S3 


| Sues 

z 002 coo 



4 *»9 853 

I 1 801 056 | 

a8z 977 | 

264 098 


Total Population {1970 estimate) 33 329 000 


GOVERNORATES 

(1965) 


GOVBRHORATB j 

AREA 

(sq tan) | 

Capital 

Cairo 


Cairo 

Alexandria 


Alexandria 

Port Said 


Port Said 

Iasrailia 


1 Ismail in 

Sue* 


Sue* 

Pamietfa , 


Damietta 

Dakahba 


Mansura 

Sharlda 


Zagazig 

Kalyubla 


Benha 

Kafr el Sbeiih 


Kafr el -Sheikh 

Chaibla 

19422 | 

Tanta 


GOVBKHOKATE 

Area 
( sq km) 

Capital 

Munnfia 


Shibin el Kom 

Behera 


Damanbur 

G«a 


Gun 



Beni Sue! 


1 827 2 

Fayum 


2 261 7 

Mema 

Asyut 

2 553 0 

Asyut 

Subag 

Kena 


Kena 

AsTvan 

_ 

678 5 

Aswan 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 




Area ( 000 feddans*) 1 

Production { 000 metric tons) 


1966 

j 1967 

1968 ] 

| * 9 69t 

| 1966 

| >967 

j 2968 

J 2969t 

Wheat 

Maize 

Millet 

Barley 

Rice 

Clover 

Beans I 

Lenta* 

Onions 

Sugar Cane 

, 1 3 2 3 

1 1 583 

518 

1 IOI 

844 

2532 

399 

75 

62 

133 

1251 

1,508 

523 

no 

1 105 
2741 

3 or 

66 

48 

*37 

: 

24*3 

>554 

533 

117 
t 204 
2679 

306 

52 

44 

255 

1 246 

1 484 

474 

103 

x 191 

2 726 | 

338 j 

46 , 

65 • 

270 

1 465 

2 376 

859 

102 

I 678 

34 

38l 

44 

703 

5 189 

1 291 

2 163 

881 

i 2279 

5* i 

5 2 j 7 

1 528 

2 297 

906 

121 

2 586 

38 

238 

35 

444 

6083 

2 269 
' 2 366 

823 

105 
* 557 

44 224 

297 

24 

567 

6867 


• 1 Feddan— 1 038 acres } Preliminary 


Area {1969) Barley 103 000 Lentils 46 000 Onions 56 000 Production {1969) Barley 87 000 Lentils 15 000 
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Livestock: (1969 estimates — ‘000) Cattle 2,036, Buffaloes 
2,015, Camels 136, Goats 1,119, Sheep 1,906, Horses 41, 
Donkies 1,272. 

Eggs: Production (1968) 1,302 million. 

Honey: Production (x 968) 4,832 tons. 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF COTTON 



1 966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

’000 

feddans* 

'ooo 

kantarsf 

’ooo 

feddans* 

'ooo 

kantarsf 

'ooo 

feddans* 

’ooo 

kantarsf 

Menoufi 

584 

2,328 

436 

1.783 

339 

1.783 

Dandara . 

67 

235 

56 

242 

170 

705 

Ashmouni . 

524 

2,637 

398 

1.773 

187 

979 

Others 

684 

2,985 

736 

3.872 

924 

5,927 

Total . 

r.859 

8,x8 5 

1,626 

7.67° 

1,622 

9.394 


* 1 Feddan=i.o38 acres. f 1 Kantar=99_o5 lbs. 


MINING AND INDUSTRY 

('ooo tons) 


Commodity 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Crude oil ('000 cu. metres) . 
Benzine (’ooo cu. metres) 

6,884 

6,288 

9,890 

14.245 

849 

736 

767 

443 

Kerosene (’ooo cu. metres) . 

923 

822 

629 

4 ii 

Mazout (’ooo cu. metres) 

4,196 

3.237 

3.045 

1,428 

Asphalt , 

134 

98 

143 

4i 

Phosphate 

661 

683 

1,441 

660 

Manganese 

186 

75 

4 

4 

Common salt 

627 

584 

622 

385 

Iron ore .... 

440 

423 

447 

460 

Refined sugar . 

357 

366 

380 

487 

Cottonseed oil . 

132 

84 

92 

125 

Super phosphate 

277 

265 

306 

344 

Caustic soda 

19 

19 

20 

20 

Cement .... 

2,636 

2,754 

3,146.8 

3,613 

Woollen fabrics . 

4 

4 

3 

n.a. 

Cotton yarn 

142 

157 

157 

162 

Cotton cloth 

97 

93 

102 

n.a. 

Electricity (million kWh.) , 

5,895 

6,009 

6,735 

n.a. 


PRODUCTION CO-OPERATIVES 



1966 

1967 

icfoS 

Agriculture 

9 

4,822 

4,865 

4,902 

Sea Food 

* . 

57 

56 

53 
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FINANCE 

i Egyptian Pound (£E) — 100 piastres 
£Ei 04 — £1 sterling £Eo 435 — U S Si 
£Eioo*=/g6sterlmg=>US *231 


BUDGET 1968-69 
(£E million) 
Revenue i 479 2 
Expenditure 



Current I 
Expenditure! 


Investment 1 
Expenditure 

% 

Agriculture and Irrigation 

—Wf 


0 

*? ? 

Electricity and H gh Dam 


2 a 

49 4 

16 6 

Industry Petroleum and Mineral Wealth 



114 2 

38 3 

Transport and Commerce 


9 » 

35 0 

« 7 

Trade and Supply 




2 4 

Housing and Utilities 



7 8 

2 6 

Health Social and Religious Sendees 




X 0 

Education Culture and National Guidance 



11 2 

3 7 

Defence Security and Justice 

328 6 


I X 

0 4 


3 2 4 0 

22 0 

XX 2 

3 7 

Total 

1 <69 3 

100 0 

398 3 

loo 0 


Revenue and Expenditure (1969-70) £Ei 786 6 million (1970-71 estimate) £Ex 9x1 million 


SEVEN YEAR PLAN 1966-72 
[£E million) 


Industry and Power 


Transport Communications Suer Canal 

1 086 

Agriculture 

685 

Hous ng and Services 


M scellaneous 

90 

Total 

4 *5 2 


RESERVES AND CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(null on £E at year end) 


j 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Gold Reserves 

Currency in Circulation 

4 0 6 

464 0 

40 6 

464 0 

40 6 

4890 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ESTIMATES— ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

(U.S.$ million) 



1967 

1968 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Credit 

Debit 

Balance 

Goods and Services: 







Merchandise ..... 

595 

955 

— 360 

664 

849 

-185 

Transport (including Suez Canal dues) . 

127 

21 

106 

8 

XI 

- 3 

Investment income .... 

22 

47 

- 25 

30 

53 

- 23 

Government n.e.s. .... 

22 

67 

- 45 

15 

66 

- 5 i 

Other services (including tourism) 

96 

70 

26 

93 

79 

14 

Transfer Payments .... 

134 

— 

134 

254 


254 

Current Balance .... 

996 

1,160 

— 164 

1,064 

1,058 

6 

Capital Account: 




Private transactions .... 

— 

14 

- 14 

— 

17 

- 17 

Central government n.e.s. 

190 

82 

108 

199 

180 

19 

Commercial banks .... 

24 

36 

— 12 

1 

5 

- 4 

Central institutions .... 

85 


85 

34 

50 

- 16 

Capital Balance .... 

299 

132 

167 

234 

252 

- 18 

Net Errors and Omissions 


3 

- 3 

12 

” 

12 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

( £E million) 



1964 

1965 

i 

1966 j 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Total Imports . 

414.4 

405-9 

465-5 

344-4 

300.9 

277-3 

Total Exports . 

234-4 

263.x 

263.1 

246.1 

270.3 

323-9 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Imports 

£E Million 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Cereals and Milling Products . 

70.2 

84.4 

62.8 

39-8 

Animal and Vegetable Oils 

10. 0 

18.5 

12.3 

12.4 

General Grocery .... 

16.2 

16.0 

7-1 

3-3 

Tobacco ..... 

8.3 

7.6 

7.0 

7-4 

Textiles ..... 

19-3 

13-0 

12. 1 

16.7 

Paper and Paper Products 

15-8 

12.8 

11 -3 

10.8 

Pottery and Glassware 

3-9 

2-3 

2.6 

3-5 

Clocks, Watches, Scientific Apparatus 

3-4 

2.1 

2.2 

2.7 

Mineral Products .... 

37 - 7 * 

27. 2f 

25-4 

27.I 

Chemical Products .... 

56.5 

29.0 

32-9 

41.0 

Wood, Hides and Rubber 

29.7 

18.6 

9.6 

12.5 

Machinery ..... 

83.5 

49-7 

42.2 

40.9 

Transport and Equipment 

34-8 

x8.8 

27.8 

25.6 

Crude Petroleum .... 

24.6 

16.4 

8.6 

6.7 

Iron and Steel .... 

33-4 

18. 1 

16.9 

15-6 


f Includes crude oil. 
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Cotton raw 

Cotton Yam 

Cotton Piece Goods 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Edible Fnuts , . 

Manganese and Phosphates 

Crude Oil , ,, . 

Be name Kerosene and Mazont 
Cement 


196 7 

ip tons | £E million 


1968 

~ 000 tons I £E million 



PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(££ million) 


Saudi Arabia 
USSR. 

Czechoslovakia 

German Democratic Republic 

Yugoslavia 

United Kingdom 

German Federal Republic 

Italy 

fig? 

USA 

Poland 

Romania 

France 

China People s Republic 


USSR 

Czechoslovakia 

German Democratic Republic 

Yugoslavia 

United Kingdom 

German Federal Republic 

Italy 

Japan 

India 

USA. 

Saudi Arabia 
Poland 
Romania 
France 

China People a Repubhc 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON 
fooo kantars) (kantar«=*99.05 lbs.) 


Exports for Whole Season 




1938-39 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Austria 


— 

50 

7 1 

54 

Belgium . 


9 i 

39 

40 

34 

China (People's Republic) 


192 

414 

172 

131 

Czechoslovakia . 


— 

545 

375 

265 

France 


i 948 r 

199 

211 

210 

German Dem. Republic 


166 

IOI 

52 

German Fed. Republic 


/ 1,014 \ 

182 

253 

290 

Hungary . 


118 

137 

85 

42 

India 


414 

619 

53 ° 

436 

Italy 

* 

537 

372 

322 

290 

Japan 

r 

758 

415 

458 

496 

Poland 

• 

217 

223 

140 

n6 

Romania , 


=45 

209 

247 

181 

Spain 


98 

209 

353 

274 

Switzerland 


404 

Xl8 

IO4 

96 

United Kingdom 


2,706 

107 

124 

99 

U.S.S.R. . 


— 

U 599 

856 

1,171 

U.S.A. 


190 

123 

142 

12 

Yugoslavia 


34 

264 

202 

156 

Other countries . 


403 

33 i 

269 

37s 

Total 

• 

8,484 

. 

6,327 

5.055 

4.783 

Varieties: 






Ashmouni 


3.544 

183 

3 

— 

Zagora . 


1,664 



— 

Giza 31 "Dandara" 


— 

389 

210 

40 

Giza 30 . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Karnak . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Mcnoufi 


— 

2 . 3 M 

1,622 

*.545 

Others . 


3.27O 

3.441 

3.220 

3.198 

Total 

* 

8,484 

9.327 

5.055 

4.783 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 



1968-69 

19G9-70 

Total Freight (million ton km.) . 

2,670 

3.314 

Total Passengers (million passen- 

5.790 

5.678 

ger km.) .... 



Track Length (km.) . 

4.234 

4.234 


ROADS 


(Licences issued at end of each year) 



1967 

- . ... - 

1968 

1969 

Buses 

5.897 

5.707 

6,129 

Lorries . 

21,164 

21,019 

21,976 

Cars 

108,348 

113.586 

122,155 

Motor Cycles . 

18,092 

19,645 

21,968 
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SHIPPING 


Suez Canju. Traffic 


Year 

No OF 
Vessels 

Net 

TONNAGE 
( OOO) 

No OF 
Passengers 
( 000) 

Receipts 
(££ 000) 



102 494 

537 

3<J 554 

1955 

14 666 

i»5 756 

521 


Jan -Oct 

I3*9» 

107 006 

320 

29 3^9 

*957 . „ 
Apnl-Dec 


89 9« 

188 

24 480 



154 479 

342 




163 3 8 6 

326 

44 536 

i960 


185322 

367 

30 408 


18 148 

187 059 

323 



18 518 

197 837 

270 

53 958 



210 498 

298 

71 294 



327 991 

270 

77697 


20 289 

246 817 

291 

85 792 

1966 

at 250 

274 250 

300 

95 i8 7 

Jan -May 

963s 

137 825 

239 

44 000 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(tons} 




1 1967 ! 

[ 196s 

1969 



wsem 


14512 



■Bil 

11 

1379 


TOURISM 



Total ^ 
Visitors 

Arabs 

1 

Europeans 

1 

Americans 

Others 

Total 

(guest nights) 
(000) 

1967 

| 344 954 I 

167 413 I 

m 846 



6 370 


317 6-1 1 

1S4 420 1 

82 077 


28 674 



345 343 

*93 977 , 

85463 





357 661 j 

’30 803 | 

1 

55 935 

«V7 J 

35 446 

4 574 


Tourist Accommodation (1969) 17730 bo*cl beds m *32 hotels under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Tourism Other Tourist Accommodation (1969) 25 733 hotel beds m 725 hotels 
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EDUCATION 


(1068-69) 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN 


Schools 

Pupils 

U.A.R. UNIVERSITIES 
(1969-70) 


Primary 

Intermediate: 

General . 

7,829 

1.297 

3.553. 100 

775 . 5 H 

Arab World 

Africa .... 


13.755 

801 

Technical 


5 . 53 i 

Asia ..... 


703 

Secondary: 

General . 

3*9 

276,339 

Europe .... 

America .... 


220 

42 

Technical 

213 

197,054 

Others .... 


10 

Teacher Training 
University 

63 

5 

29.457 

142.975 

Total 


i 5 , 53 i 


Sources: Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics, Cairo; 
Research Department, National Bank of Egypt, Cairo; International Monetary Fund. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Summary of the new Interim Constitution issued in Cairo on March 25th, 1964. 


Chapter i 

Tho State 

The United Arab Republic is a democratic socialist State 
based on the alliance of the working powers of tho people. 

The Egyptian pcoplo is part of the Arab nation. Islam 
is tho religion of the State and Arabic is its official language. 

Chapter 2 

Tho Fundamental Elomonts of Society 

Social solidarity is the basis of Egyptian society. Tho 
family is tho foundation of society. The State ensures 
equality of opportunity for all Egyptians. The economy of 
the State is based on the socialist system, which prohibits 
any form of exploitation, thus securing the building of a 
socialist society based on sufficiency and justice. The 
entire national economy will be guided in accordance with 
the development plan set by the State. Natural wealth 
contained in tho subsoil and tho territorial waters and all 
its resources and substance belongs to the State which 
undertakes its proper exploitation. Tho people control all 
means of production and dispose of the surplus production 
according to tho development plan set by the State to 
increase wealth and realise a constant rise in the living 
standard. Ownership takes one of the following forms: 

(а) State Ownership; which is the ownership of the 
people and is achieved by creating a strong and 
effective public sector leading to progress in all 
fields and shouldering tho main responsibility in the 
development plan. 

(б) Co-operative Ownership: which is the ownership of 
all thoso participating in co-oporativcs. 

(c) Private Ownership: which implies tho private sector 
partaking in development within the framework of 
the development plan without exploitation. All three 
sectors should be under the people’s control. 

Private ownership is protected; its social function is to 
be stipulated by law. Ownership is not to be expropriated 
except for public interest and in return for an equitable 
compensation as stipulated by the law. The law defines the 
maximum limit of land ownership and determines means 
of protecting small land holdings. The State encourages 
co-operation and looks after all co-operative organizations 


in all their forms. The State ensures, in conformity with 
the law, tho protection of the family. The State ensures all 
social insurance services. Egyptians have a right to aid in 
old age, sickness, incapacity for work or unemployment. 

Work in the U.A.R. is the right, duty and honour of 
every able-bodied citizen. Public posts are an obligation 
for thoso holding them. Government officials in tho 
performance of their work should have the service of the 
pcoplo as their aim. Tho Armed Forces of the U.A.R. 
belong to the people. Thoir mission is to protect the socialist 
gains of the people’s struggle, to protect tho country, tho 
safety of its land and its security. 

Charter 3 

Public Rights and Duties 

Egyptians aro equal before tho law, being equal with 
regard to rights and public obligations without any dis- 
tinction in that respect with regard to race, origin, language, 
religion or belief. No criminal indictment or punishment is 
valid except in conformity with the provisions of the law, 
nor is punishment permissible except for offences com- 
mitted after tho issue of the law incriminating such acts. 
No person shall be liablo to arrest or imprisonment except 
in conformity with the provisions of tho Law. Tho right of 
defence by the person himself or by proxy is guaranteed 
by law. An Egyptian shall not bo deported from the 
country or banned from returning thereto. An Egyptian 
shall not bo forbidden residence in any locality or forced 
to live in any specific place except in respect of conditions 
set forth by the law. The extradition of political refugees is 
prohibited. The sanctity of a homo is inviolable nor can it 
be entered except in the circumstances specified by law and 
in the manner specified thereby. 

Freedom of belief is absolute, the State ensuring the free 
practice of religious rites, in conformity with establishing 
customs, provided such practico does not violate public 
order or morals. Freedom of opinion and of scientific re- 
search is guaranteed, every individual having the right to 
express his opinion and diffuse it by written, oral or any 
other means within the limits of the law. The freedom of 
the Press, printing and publicity is guaranteed within the 
limits of the law, Egyptians have the right of assembly 
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without giving advance notice provided they observe cal® 
and carry no firearms 

All Egyp tians are entitled to education to be provided 
by the State, establishing all categories of schools, univer- 
sities, cultural and educational organizations and expand- 
ing them and attaching particular importance to the 
physical mental and moral development of the country’s 
youth The State shall exercise control over public educ a . 
tion, to be regulated by law and to be free in all its stages 
io schools and universities. The State ensures Egyptian 
equitable treatment m accordance with the work they 
perform, fixes working hours and rates of wages, providing 
social insurance, health insurance, insurance against un 
employment and leaves of absence The establishment 0 i 
professional and labour unions is a guaranteed right and 
they are to be considered bodies corporate under the terzfcs 
stipulated by law Medical care is a Tight to be enjoyed by 
all Egyptians, through state action by the establishment 
and expansion of all kinds of hospitals and sanatoria 
Defence of the homeland is a sacred duty and military 
service is an honour for all Egyptians being also corn 
pnlsorv m conformity with the provisions of the law 
Payment of taxes and fulfilment of public obligations is a 
duty in accordance with the law Voting is a right for all 
Egyptians in the manner specified by law and their par- 
ticipation in public life is a patriotic duty incumbent upc, n 
them 

CnATTSSL 4 

System of Government 

Section 1 — Head of the Slate 

The Head ol the State is the President of the Republic 
and exercises his prerogatives in the manner prescribed m 
this Constitution 

Section II — The Legislative A uthonly 

The National Assembly is the authority which exercises 
the legislative authority in the manner prescribed in this 
Constitution. It shall exercise control over the activities of 
the executive authority in the manner prescribed in this 
Constitution. It shall be formed of members to be chosen 
by general secret elections The number of elected members 
and conditions of membership as well as the method of 
election and its rules shall be fixed by law The President 
of the Republic has the right to appoint a number of 
members not exceeding ten It is stipulated that at least 
half of the number of members of the National Assembly 
should be workers and farmers The age of a member of 
the National Assembly on the date of election should not 
be less than 30 calendar > ears The term of the National 
Assembly shall be five yeare from the date of its fir s t 
meeting Elections for the renewal of the Assembly shall 
take place dunng the 60 days preceding the end of its 
term Should the seat of a member fall vacant before tli e 
end of his term a successor >3 to be chosen in the znann Er 
specified in the Constitution within 60 days from the date 
of the notification of the National Assembly of the sent 
falling vacant The term of the new member lasts only 
ontd the end of his predecessor’s term The President of 
the Republic shall convene the National Assembly and 
terminate its session The National Assembly shall l je 
situated in the City of Cairo In exceptional circu instances 
it may be convened m another locality at the request of t! ie 
President of the Republic The National Assembly shall V* 
myited to convene for its annual session before the second 
Thursday in November If it is not invited it shall convey 
by force of Jaw on the date mentioned The ordinary 
session shall be Seven months at least. It cannot 1*L 
termmated before approving the Budget The President 
the Republic shall convene the National Assembly to qj, 
extraordinary session in case of necessity or on a request 


to this effect signed by a majority of the members of the 
National Assembly Every member of the National 
Assembly shall take the following oath before the Assembl y 
at an open sitting before performing his duty 

"I swear by Almighty God to sincerely safeguard the 
Republican regime look after the interests of the people 
and the safety of the nation and respect the Constitution 
and law ” 

It shall be the duty of the National Assembly to decide 
on the validity of the membership of its members A 
Supreme Court to be appointed by law shall be concerned 
with making investigation into the authenticity of the 
protests submitted to the National Assembly upon the 
request of its Speaker The result of the investigation is to 
be submitted to the National Assembly for it to take a 
definite decision on the protest Membership shall not be 
invalid except by a decision declared taken by a majority 
of two thirds of the number of members of the National 
Assembl > The sittings of National Assembly shall be open 
sittings However, it will be possible to hold meetings in 
camera upon the request of the President of the Republic, 
the Government, the Speaker of fie Assembly, or 20 of the 
members of the National Assembly It remains to the 
Assembly to decide whether the subject of the debate 
should be debated in an open meeting or in camera 

The National Assembly shall not take any decisions 
unless the meeting is attended by the majority of its 
members or in cases where no particular majority is 
required The decisions shall be issued according to the 
absolute majority of those present. When votes are equal, 
the subject of the debate Shall be considered as rejected 
Every draft law shall be referred to one of the Assembly's 
committees for examination and submission of a report on 
it No law shall be issued unless it is approved by the 
National Assembly No draft law shall be approved unless 
each of its articles are voted for one by one No draft law, 
proposed by a member and rejected by the National 
Assembly, shall be submitted again at the same session of 
the Assembly 

The levyrng of general taxes the amendment or the 
cancellation of such taxes, shall only be effected by means 
of a law Nobody shall be exempted from paying taxes 
except in the cases indicated in the law No one shall be 
asked to pay additional taxes and duties except within the 
limits of the law 

The Government shall not conclude any agreement for 
loans and shall not commit itself to any project entailing 
the expenditure of State funds in a future year or years, 
without the approval of the National Assembly. 

The general budget estimates shall be submitted to the 
National Assembly at least two months prior to the end of 
the fiscal year for discussion and approval Each item of 
the budget estimates shall be approved one after the other 
The National Assembly shall not make any amendment to 
the budget estimates except by the approval of the 
Government. In case the approval of the new budget is not 
obtained before the beginning of the fiscal year, the old 
budget will be effective until the new one is approved 
Separate budgets, supplementary budgets and their 
accounts shall be subject to the rules and regulations 
related to the general State Budget and its estimates 

After its appointment, the Government shall submit its 
programme to the National Assembly for approval. The 
National Assembly shall supervise the work performed by 
the Government The Government and its members shall 
be held responsible for their work to the National 
Assembly The National Assembly shall discuss the politi- 
cal reports of the members of the Government 

The National Assembly shall have the tight to withdraw 
confidence from the Government or any of its members. 
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■The Prime Minister and the Ministers shall have the 
right to address the National Assembly or its committees 
whenever they wish to do so. They may seek the help of 
any of the leading civil servants whom they may also 
delegate to talk on their behalf. The vote of any Minister 
shall not be counted when any subject is put to the vote, 
unless the Minister is a member. Every member of the 
National Assembly shall have the right to direct questions 
or interpellations to the Prime Minister or the Ministers 
with regard to any question within their jurisdiction. The 
Prime Minister and the Ministers must give answers to 
members’ questions. Any interpellation shall be debated at 
least seven days after the date of its submission except in 
urgent cases and with the agreement of the Government. 
Twenty members of the National Assembly shall have the 
right to ask for a debate on a general subject with a view 
to clarifying the Government's policy towards it, and to 
compare notes regarding it. The Prime Minister shall have 
the right to ask the National Assembly for a vote of 
confidence in the Government on the occasion of submitting 
his programme, or on the occasion of submitting any 
Government statement dealing with the general policy of 
the country. The Prime Minister shall have to submit the 
resignation of the Government to the President of the 
Republic in case the National Assembly withdraws 
confidence from it. If the National Assembly decides to 
withdraw confidence from any Minister, he shall have to 
resign. 

The President of the Republic shall have the right to 
dissolve the Assembly. Any decision in this respect shall 
call the electors to hold new elections within a maximum 
period of 60 days, and shall fix a date for the meeting of the 
new Assembly within the ten days following the com- 
pletion of the elections. 

Except in the case of flagrante delicto, no criminal action 
may be taken against any member of the Assembly, when 
it is in session, except with permission of the Assembly. If 
any such action is taken when the Assembly is not in 
session, it should be notified to it. No action may be taken 
against members of the National Assembly for the views 
and opinions they express while carrying out their duties 
in the Assembly or in its committees. Membership can be 
withdrawn only by a decision of a two-thirds majority and 
at the request of 20 members if a member has lost the 
confidence of the Assembly or his civil status, has failed to 
carry out the duties of his membership, has lost the status 
of worker or farmer on the basis of which he was elected, 
or has not attended regularly the meetings of the National 
Assembly or its committees. 

No member of the National Assembly may at the same 
time assume a public position in the Government or the 
units of local administration. Other posts which may not 
be occupied by a member of the Assembly may be defined 
by law. No member of the National Assembly may be 
appointed to an organization or a company during the 
term of his membership except in the cases defined by 
law. No member of the National Assembly, during the 
term of his membership, may buy or rent any State 
property or sell, lease or barter to the State any of his 
property. 

Sub-Section I — President of the Republic 

It is stipulated that the person who is to be elected 
President of the Republic should be Egyptian of Egyptian 
parents, enjoying his civil and political rights and of an 
age not less than 35 calendar years. The National Assembly 
shall nominate the President of the Republic and the 
nomination shall be submitted to the country for referen- 
dum. The referendum shall be held in the National 
Assembly for the position of the President of the Republic 
upon the proposal of a third of its members at least. The 


candidate obtaining the majority of two-thirds of the 
members of the Assembly shall be introduced to the country 
for a referendum. Should no candidate obtain the majority 
referred to the nomination is to be repeated after two days 
from the date of the first voting. The candidate shall be 
considered President of the Republic by obtaining the 
absolute majority of those who cast their votes in the 
referendum. If the candidate has not obtained this 
majority another candidate is to be nominated by the 
Assembly and the same method is to be adopted in this 
respect. 

The term of the Presidency is six calendar years begin- 
ning from the date of the announcement of the result of the 
referendum. The President shall take the following oath 
before exercising duties of his position: 

"I swear by Almighty God to safeguard sincerely the 
Republican system, respect the Constitution and the law, 
look fully after the interests of the people and safeguard 
the independence of the nation and the safety of its 
territories.” 

The law shall fix the salary of the President of the 
Republic. An amendment of the salary during the Presi- 
dential term in which the amendment is made shall not 
apply. The President of the Republic is not to receive any 
other salary or remuneration. During his term of presidency, 
the President of the Republic shall not be allowed to 
exercise any liberal profession, any commercial, financial 
or industrial work, purchase or hire any State property, or 
rent, sell or barter such property to the State. 

The President of the Republic shall have the right to 
appoint one or more Vice-Presidents, and also to dismiss 
them. 

The measures for the election of a new President of the 
Republic shall be started 60 days before the expiration of 
the term of the President of the Republic. The election of 
the new President will have to be made at least a week 
before the expiration of the term of the President. If the 
term expires before the election of the new President for 
one reason or another, the former President shall continue 
to exercise the duties of his post until a successor is elected. 
If any temporary bar should prevent the President of the 
Republic from exercising his duties, he shall delegate the 
Vice-President to assume his jurisdiction. In case of the 
resignation of the President, his permanent disability or 
death, the first Vice-President of the Republic shall take 
over temporarily. The National Assembly, by the majority 
of two-thirds of its members, shall decide that the post of 
the President is vacant. The choice of the new President 
of the Republic shall be completed within a maximum 
period of 60 days from the date when the post falls vacant. 
In case the President resigns his post, he should submit 
his resignation to the National Assembly. 

Charging the President of the Republic with high treason 
or disloyalty to the Republican system shall be effected in 
accordance with a proposal submitted by at least one-ihird 
of the members of the National Assembly. The bill of 
indictment shall only be issued by the majority of votes of 
the members of the Assembly. The President shall cease to 
perform his duties immediately after the issuance of the 
bill of indictment. The first Vice-President of the Republic 
shall take over temporarily. The President shall be referred 
for trial before a special court appointed by law. If he 
should be condemned, the President shall be dismissed 
without prejudice to other punishments. 

The President of the Republic in collaboration with the 
Government draws up the general policy of the State as 
regards all the political, economic, social and administra- 
tive aspects, and supervises its execution. The President 
appoints and relieves the Prime Minister of his office. The 
President also appoints and relieves Cabinet Ministers of 
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their office The same rales apply to the appointment of 
Deputy Prime Ministers Ministers o{ State and Deputy 
Ministers. The President of the Republic has the right to 
call for the meeting of the Cab net to attend its meetings 
and preside over the meetings he attends Also he has the 
nght to ask for reports to be submitted by the Government 
and Cabinet Ministers 

The President of the Republic has the nght to suggest 
issue and protest against laws If the President of the 
Republic objects to a bill he returns It to the National 
Assembly within 30 day3 from the date of its notification 
to him If the bill is not returned within that period the 
bill is considered law and is promulgated If the bill Is 
returned to the Assembly within the above mentioned 
period and is again supported by two-thirds of the mem 
bers it is considered law and is issued 

It during the recess of the National Assembly or when it 
u dissolved anything happens that necessitates immediate 
action the President of the Repubhc is allowed to issue 
decisions having the force of law These decisions must be 
submitted to the National Assembly within 15 days of 
their issue if the Assembly still stands or at its first meet 
ing if the Assembly has been dissolved If these decisions 
are not submitted to the Assembly they shall retroactively 
lose their power as law without the need for a further 
decision to be taken In the event of the decisions being 
submitted to and rejected by the Assembly they shall lose 
their power as law with effect from the date of their 
rejection. The President of the Republic in exceptional 
circumstances upon the mandate of the National Assembly 
has the nght to issue decisions having the force of law 
The mandate should be for a limited penod the subjects 
and bases ol these delusions have to be determined 

The President of the Republic issues all security regula 
tious and the procedure for enforcing the laws The 
Pres dent of the RepubI c is ex officio the Supreme Com 
wander of the Armed Forces The 'President of the Republic 
declares war alter approval by the N ational Assembly The 
President ol the Republic ratifies treaties and refers them 
to the National Assembly with any appropriate comment. 
They shall have the power ol law after their adoption 
ratification and publication fn conformity with established 
usage However treaties of peace alliance trade naviga 
tion as weil as ail treaties involving modification in the 
territory cl the State relating to sovereignty rights or 
entailing financial expenditure not allocated by the State 
budget shall not be valid if not adopted by the National 
Assembly 

The Pres dent of the Republic has the nght to commute 
a penalty or reduce it but a full pardon 13 not granted 
except by the Issue of a law 

The Pres dent of the Republic appoints members of the 
Civil Service and officers of the Armed Forces and dis- 
charges them he also accredits the foreign diplomatic 
envoys 

The President may order a plebiscite in order to consult 
the people on important issues involving the higher 
interests ol the State the manner in which the plebiscite 
u to be earned out shall be determined by the law 

Sub-Section II — The Government 

The Government consists of the Prime Minister the Deputy 
Premiers and the Ministers The Pnme Minister administers 
Government affairs and presides at the meetings of the 
Council of Ministers The Government exercises the 
following functions 

1 Guiding co-ordinating and revising the Ministers 
work as well as that ol the general organizations and 
authorities 


a Issuing the administrative and executive tic 013 *® 1 !* 
according to the laws and decrees and checking their 
implementation 

3 Preparing draft laws and resolutions. 

4 Appointing and dismissing employees according <0 
the law 

5 Preparing the draft of the general budget ol tfc e State 

6 Preparing the draft of the State s general plaP ior the 
development of the national economy and taking "* 
necessary measures to ensure its execution 

7 Supervising the organization and administration ol 
the currency and credit systems and of insurance 
operations 

8 Contracting and extending loans within the limits 0} 
the State s general policy 

9 Supervising oil the general organizations 

10 Supervising the enforcement of laws preserving the 
security of the State and protecting the rights ol the 
Citizens and the interests of the State 

The Government controls the work of the Ministries as 
well as that of the local and general departments and 
authorities It has the nght to cancel or modify decisions 
which prove to be unsuitable in the light of the Jaw The 
control and inspection authonties are directly responsible 
to the Pnme Minister 

Anyone wbo is to be appointed as Minister must be an 
Egyptian who is at least 30 years of age and who enjoy* 
all civil and political rights 

The President and the National Assembly have the nght 
to put a Minister on trial for any offences he may commit 
while conducting his duties A National Assembly decis on 
to level an accusation against a Minister should t>e at the 
request of at least five members The accusation decision 
is not to be passed unless it obtains the support of two- 
thirds of the Assembly s members The accused Minister 
will be suspended until his cast is decided The law Appoints 
the authonty which would undertake the tml of Min sters 
It also provides for the accusation and tnal procedures 

The Cabinet Ministers and the Deputy Minuter* may be 
members of the National Assembly Members of the 
“National Assembly may be appointed Under Secretaries of 
State for National Assembly Affairs The law defines the 
rules relating to them 

St<6-Srr<iwt III — National Defence 

'<£, Cwwftl cj Nutwsv-ut QrJfMt K CsraavA slcS b>e %t\ 
np to be called Council of National Defence The 
President of the Republic shall assume its command. The 
Council of National Defence is concerned with considering 
affairs relating to the means of safeguarding the country 
and its safety The other jurisdiction is prescribed by the 
law 

(6) The Armed Forces It is the State that raises the Armed 
Forces No body or group is permitted to form any military 
or quasi military formations The State in compliance 
with the law organises the military training of youth and 
regulates the National Guard General mobilization will 
be organised in compliance with the law 

Suh-Sefhon IV — Loral Administration 

The United Arab Republic is divided into administrative 
units It f3 permissible for each or some of them to have 
corporate personabty in compliance with the law 

The bodies representing the administrative units par 
ticipate in the implementation of the general plan of the 
State They are entitled to establish and administer public 
utilities and economic social and health projects as 
prescribed by the law 
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Chapter 5 

The Judicial Authority 

Judges are independent, with no power above them in 
making judgments except the law. It is not permissible for 
any authority to interfere in cases or in the affairs of 
justice. The court sittings are public unless the court 
decides to make them closed in the interests of public 
order and morality. 

Judges are not subject to dismissal except as prescribed 
in the law. The law organizes the function and jurisdiction 
of the Public Prosecution and its relation with the judiciary. 
The appointment of members of the Public Prosecution 
department, taking any disciplinary action against them 
or their dismissal are effected in compliance with the 
conditions approved by the law. The law organizes the 
arrangement of the State Security Courts, and determines 
their jurisdiction and the qualifications of those who sit in 
judgment in these courts. 

Chapter 6 

General Provisions 

The City of Cairo is the capital of the United Arab 
Republic. 

The law prescribes the national flag and the provisions 
relative thereto. 

The provisions of laws shall be applicable from the dates 
of their enforcement, and shall not be effective with respect 
to acts having taken place prior to these dates. However, 
in non-criminal provisions, laws may stipulate otherwise 
with the approval of the majority of the National Assembly 


members. Laws shall be published in the "Official Journal” 
within a fortnight from the day of their promulgation. 

The President of the Republic and the National Assembly 
shall have the power to demand the amendment of one or 
more articles of the Constitution. The demand for amend- 
ment must show the articles required to be amended and 
the reasons for such amendments. In the case of the 
demand for amendment being made by the National 
Assembly, it shall be signed by at least one-third of the 
members of the Assembly. In all cases, the Assembly shall 
debate the principle of the amendment, passing its decision 
by a majority of votes. If the demand is rejected, another 
demand for the amendment of the same articles may not 
be put forward before the lapse of one year following the 
rejection. If the National Assembly approves the principle 
of the amendment, it shall, after two months of the 
approval, debate the articles required to be amended. The 
amendment shall become effective if two-thirds of the 
members of the Assembly approve it. 

All provisions contained in laws, decrees, orders and 
regulations prior to the issue of this Constitution shall 
remain in force. Notwithstanding such laws, decrees, 
orders and regulations may be rescinded or amended in 
accordance with the principles and procedures laid down 
by this Constitution. 


Note: A constitutional committee is to submit proposals 
for a new permanent constitution for approval by national 
referendum before the end of August 1971. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

THE PRESIDENCY 

President: Anwar Sadat. 
Vice-President: Husain Shafei. 


COUNCIL OP MINISTERS 

( May 1970) 


Prime Minister: Mahmoud Fauzi. 

Deputy Premier for Production and Trade and Minister of 
Industry, Petroleum and Mining: Dr. Aziz Sidqi. 

Deputy Premier for Agriculture and Irrigation and Minister 
of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform: Sayid Marei. 

Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister: Dr. Mahmoud 
Riyad. 

Deputy Premier and Minister of Information: Dr. Mohamed 
Abdel Kader Hatem. 

Minister of the Interior: Mamdouh Salem. 

Minister of Communications: Abdel Malik Saab. 

Minister of War: Mohamed Ahmed Sadek. 

Acting Minister of Supply and Minister of Economy and 
Foreign Trade: Muhammad Marziban. 

Minister of Irrigation: Mohamed Abdel Rakib. 

Minister of Transport: Soliman Abdel Hai. 

Minister of Scientific Research: Dr. Abdel Wahab 
Elboroliossy. 

Minister of Planning: Sayid Gaballah El Sayid. 

Treasurer and Minister of Finance: Abd-al-Aziz-Higazi. 

Minister of Education: Muhammad Ghanim. 


Minister of Youth: Mustafa Ivamal Polba. 

Minister of Waqfs: Dr. Abd-al-Aziz Kamil. 

Minister of Higher Education: Dr. Mohamed Morsy. 
Minister of Social Affairs: Fathallah el Khatib. 

Minister of State for People’s Assembly Affairs: Mohamed 
Abdel Salem. 

Minister of Health: Dr. Abduh Salam. 

Minister of Housing and Utilities: Aly El Sayed. 
Minister of Presidential Affairs: Mohamed Ahmed. 
Minister of Power: Ahmed Sultan. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Muhammad Hafiz 
Ismail. 

Minister of Local Government: Mohamed Hamdy Ashur. 
Minister of Justice: Hasan Fahmi El Baday. 

Minister of State for Petroleum and Mining: Aly Waly. 
Minister of Tourism: Dr. Ahmed Darwish. 

Minister of Culture: Dr. Ismail Ghanem. 

Minister of Labour: Abd-al-Latif Bultiya. 

Deputy Minister of Planning: Ismail Sabry Abdullah. 
Minister of State for Civil Aviation Affairs: Ahmed Nuh. 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF U A R ABROAD 


(A) Ambassador, (CA) 


Afghanistan: Sadie Darwish Kabul (A) 

Albania - Gamal Thabet. Tirana (A) 

Algeria - Naguib El Sadr, Algiers (A) 

Argentina: Saleh Mahmoud Buenos Aires (A) 

Australia: K A R. Al Ayouty, Canberra (A) 

Amina: Ismael Fahky, Vienna (A) 

Belgium: Aly Hamdy Hlssain, Brussels (A) (also accred. 
to EEC) 

Bolivia: LePaz (CA) 

Brazil - (vacant) Rio de Janeiro (A) 

Bulgaria: Ahmad Talaat, Sofia (A) 

Burma: Salah Hassan Rangoon (A) 

Suncadt. Bct[ambctm (CA) 

Cambodia: Boutros Abadir, Phnom Penh (A) 

Cameroon: Fatih Abdel Halim Kandil Yaounde (A) 
Canada: Mohammad Shukry Ottawa (A) 

Ceylon: Khalifa Abdel Aziz, Colombo (A) 

Chad. Fort Lamy (CA) 

Chile - Salah Badr, Santiago (A) 

china, People'* Republic: Salah El Abd Peking (A) (also 
accredited to North Viet Nam) 

Colombia: Saleh Mourad, BogotA (A) 

Congo Democratic Republic: Muhammad Ibrahim Kamel, 
Kinshasa (A) 

Congo People'* Republic: Ahmed Fawzi Hassan Brazza 
ville(A) 

Costa Rica, (see El Salvador) 

Cuba: Muhammad Kamel Ahmed Havana (A) 

Cyprus- Salah Shaaratoi Nicosia (A) 

Czechoslovakia: Magdi Hassanin Prague (A) 

Dahomey: Porto Novo (CA) 

Denmark: (vacant) Copenhagen (A) 

Ecuador: Quito (CA) 

El Salvador: Mahmoud Anwar Zari, San Salvador (A) 
(also accred to Costa Rica and Honduras) 

Ethiopia: 1 1 ass an Sarry Esmat, Addis Ababa (A) 

Finland ■ Gamal Baraeat, Helsinki (A) 

France. Abdallah Arian Pans (A) 

Gabon: Libreville (CA) 

German Democratic Republic: Saad El Fatatry, Berlin 
(A) 

Ghana: Adel Azim Konst Accra (A) 

Greece: Hassan Kamel Athens (A) 

Guinea: Osman Assal, Conakry (A) 

Haiti: (see Venezuela) 

Honduras: (see El Salvador) 

Hungary: (vacant) Budapest (A) 

India: Fouad Sheibl, New Delhi (A) (also accred to Nepal 

and Indonesia) 

Indonesia Ames Hilmy El Sany Djakarta (A) 

Iran: Muhammad Sami Anwar Teheran (A) 

Iraq : Muhammad Lorn Matwali Baghdad (A) 

Italy: Moustafa Mortaqui. Rome (A) 

IfOry Coast: Abidjan (CA) 


Charg£ d'Affaires 

Japan: Mahmoud El Arousie Tokyo (A) 

Jordan: Osman Nouri Amman (A) 

Kenya: Ahmed Moukhtak El Ghanrawy, Nairobi (A) 
Kuwait: Salah Wassfi Kuwait (A) 

Lebanon: Ibrahim Sabry, Beirut (A) 

Liberia : Youssef Kamal Zadah, Monrovia (A) 

Libya: Ahmed Read, Tripoli (A) 

Malaysia iMuhammad Khairy Nassar, Kuala Lumpur (A) 
Mali: Anwar Farid Nasir al Din, Bamako (A) 
Mauritania: Mahmoud Muhammad Tohamy, Nouakchott 

(A) 

Mexico: Muhammad Handy Abu Zaid, Mexico City (A) 
Morocco: Hassan Fajtuy Abdel IZbcvw, Rabat (A) 
Nepal: (see India) 

Netherlands - Ozman Fawzi, The Hague (A) 

Nigeria: Abd El Rader Khalil, Lagos (A) 

Norway: Ahmed Muhammad El Missiry, Oslo (A) 
Pakistan: Aly Khashaba Karachi (A) 

Panama: Panama City (CA) 

Peru: Aly Kabeel Lima (A) 

Philippines: Adel Fadel, Manila (A) 

Poland: Amin Sami Warsaw (A) 

Rwanda* ( see Uganda) 

Romania: (vacant) Bucharest (A) 

$audi Arabia: Anwar El Sukary, Jeddah (A) 

Senegal: Muhammad Naguib Kadry, Dakar (A) 

Sierra Leone: Freetown (CA) 

Singapore: Singapore (CA) 

Somalia: Talaat El Shares, Mogadishu (A) 

Spain - Muhammad Moustafa Lout ft, Madrid (A) 

Sudan: Muhammad Kamal Khalil. Khartoum (A) 
Switzerland (vacant) Geneva (A) 

Syrian Arab Republic Mamduh Gobbah Damascus (A) 
Tanzania: Fouad El Badawi, Dar-es Salaam (A) 

Thailand • Gamal Mansour, Bangkok (A) 

Tobago: (s« Venezuela) 

Togo - Mahmoud Attia Lomd (A) 

Trinidad: (see Venezuela) 

Tunisia - Mahmoud Touhami Tunis (A) 

Turkey: Abbas El Chatei, Ankara (A) 

Uganda - Sala Muhammad Salah Kampala (A) (also 
accred to Rwanda) 

U.S S.R.: Muhammad Mourad Ghaleb, Moscow (A) 
United Kingdom: Kamal al din Rafaat London (A.) 
Uruguay: Abbas Sidxy, Montevideo (A) 

Vatican : Abdel Halim Makhyoum, Rome (A) 

Venezuela: Muhammad Shafier, Caracas (A) (also accred. 

to Haiti Tobago and Trinidad) 

Yemen: Fouad Abdel Mobdi, Sana'a (CA) 

Yugoslavia: Yehia Abd El Kader Belgrade (A) 


United Nations: Hassan El Sayyat, New York (Perm. 
Rep) 
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EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS IN CAIRO 
(E) Embassy; (L) Legation. 


Afghanistan: 59 Sh. Oroba (Heliopolis) (E); Ambassador: 
Shamsuddin Magruh. 

Albania: 29 Sli. Ismail Muhammad (Zamalelc) (E); Ambas- 
sador: A jet Simixiiiu. 

Algeria: 14 Sh. Brdzil (Zamalelc) (E); Ambassador: 
Boualem Bessaieh. 

Argentina: 8 Sh. As-Saleh Ayoub (Zamalelc) (E); Ambas- 
sador: Carlos M. Bollini Shaw. 

Australia: 1097 Corniche el Nil (Garden City) (E); Ambas- 
sador: Brian Clarence Hill. 

Austria: 21 Sh. Sadd El-Aaly (Dolcld) (E); Ambassador: 
Gordian Gudenus. 

Belgium: 8 Rue Abdel Khalck Saroit (E); Ambassador: 
Georges Carlier. 

Bolivia: 6 Rue Nawal (Doklci) (E); Ambassador: (vacant). 

Brazil: 27 Rue El Guezira El Wosta (Zamalek) (E); 
Ambassador: Arnalbo Vascon cellos. 

Bulgaria: 141 Rue El Talirir (Doklci) (E); Ambassador: 
Gueorgui Tanev. 

Burma: 24 Rue Muhammad Mazhar (Zamalek) (E); 
Ambassador: Zahre Lian. 

Burundi: 9 Rue Mahmoud Hassan (Heliopolis) (E) ; 
Ambassador: Isaac Rwasa. 

Cambodia: 2 Sh. Tahawia (Giza) (E); Ambassador: Sarin 
Chhak. 

Cameroon: 14 Sh. Wodi El Nil (Dolcki) (E); Ambassador: 
William Forcho Lima. 

Canada: 6 Sh. Muhammad Fahmy El Sayed (Garden City) 
(E); Ambassador: Thomas Le Mesurier Carter. 

Ceylon: 8 Sh. Yehia Ibrahim (Zamalek) (E); Ambassador: 
C. O. Cooray. 

Chile: 5 Sh. Chagaret El-Dorr (Zamalelc) (E); Ambassador: 
Miguel Garay Figueroa. 

China, People’s Republic of: 14 Sh. Bahgat Aly (Zamalek) 
(E); Ambassador: Chai Tse-Min. 

Colombia: 15 Sh. Aboul Feda (Zamalelc) (E); Ambassador: 
Dr. Jaime R. Eciiavarria. 

Congo, Democratic Republic: 23 Sh. Mecca El-Molcarrama 
(Doklci) (A). Ambassador: Rene Bavassa. 

Congo Republic: 16 Sh. Tdba, Citd des Ingcnicurs (Doklci) 
(E); Ambassador: Leon Albert Angor. 

Cuba: Villa No. i, Sh. Sennan (Doklci) (E); Ambassador: 
Vazquex de la Garza. 

Cyprus: 3 Sli. Nabil El-Walckad (Dokki) (E); Ambassador: 
Antis G. Soteriades. 

Czechoslovakia: 43 Sh. Muhammad Mazhar (Zamalek) (E); 
Ambassador: Mecislav Jablonsicy. 

Denmark: 12 Sh. I-Iassan Sabri (Zamalek) (E); Ambas- 
sador: Eyvind Bartels. 

Dominican Republic: Maison Jacques, Midan Mustafa 
Kamel (L). 

Ecuador: 15 Sh. Aboul Feda (Zamalek) (E); Chargi 
d‘ Affaires: Leonardo Arizaga. 

Ethiopia: 12 Midan Bahlawi (Dolcki) (E); Ambassador: Ato 
Mallas Mikael Andom. 

Finland: 2 El-Malelc El-Afdal (Zamalek) (E); Ambassador: 
Babb a. Malinen. 

Franco: 29 Sh. Guizeh (E); Ambassador: Francis Puaux. 

German Democratic Republic: 13 Sh. Hussein Wassef 
(Dolcki) (E); Ambassador: Martin Bierbach. 


Ghana: Villa 24, Sh. 22 (Dokki) (E) ; Ambassador : ICwatowo- 
Owusu Seicyere. 

Greece: 18 Sh. Alcha El-Talmouria (Garden City) (E); 
Ambassador: Agis Kapsambelis. 

Guinea: 46 Sh. Muhammad Mazhar (Zamalelc) (E); Ambas- 
sador: El Hadi Habib Tall. 

Hungary: 29 Sh. Muhammad Mazhar (Zamalek) (E); 
Ambassador: Jeno Rande. 

India: 5 Mahad El Swissri (Zamalek) (E); Ambassador: 
Indar Beaiiadur Singh. 

Indonesia: 13 Sh. Alcha El-Taimouria (Garden City) (E); 
A mbassador: Ahmad Junus Moicoginta. 

Iran: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: Kiiosrow 
Khosrovani. 

I raq : 9 Sh. Muh ammad Mazhar (Zamalek) (E) ; A mbassador: 
M. Al Hadisy. 

Italy: Sh. El Salamlik (Garden City) (E); Ambassador : 
Felice Catalano Di Melilli. 

Japan: 10 Sh. Ibrahim Naguib (Garden City) (E); Ambas- 
sador: Michitoshi Takahashi. 

Jordan: 6 Sh. El-Gohainy (Dokki) (E); Ambassador: Maj.- 
Gen. Ali Al Hiyari. 

Kenya: 7 Ahmed El Meleky St. (Dokki) (A); Ambassador: 
F. M. Hinawy. 

Kuwait: 12 Sh. Nabil El-Wakkad (Dokki) (E); Ambassador: 
Hamad Issa El-Rujaib. 

Lebanon: 5 Sh. Ahmed Nessim (Guizeh); Ambassador: Dr. 
Halim Abuizzeddin. 

Liberia: 2 Sh. 22, Citd Awkaf (Dokki); (E) Ambassador: 
John W. Grigsby. 

Libya: 7 Sh. Saleh Ayoub (Zamalek) (E); Ambassador: 
Saad El Din Bushweirab. 

Malaysia: 34 Sh. El Mcssaha (Dolcki) (E); Ambassador: 
Tuan Haji Abdul Kiialid. 

Mali: 4 Sh. Margil (Zalcalek) (E); Ambassador: Mossa Leo 
Keita. 

Mauritania: 37 Sh. Ismail Muhammad (Zamalek) (E); 
Ambassador: Mohammed Ould Giddo. 

Mexico: 5 Sh. Dar El Shifa (Garden City) (E); Ambassador: 
Manuel de Araoz. 

Mongolian People’s Republic: 46 Sh. Gameat El Dowal El 
Arabia (Doklci) (E); Ambassador: Baljingin Lochin. 

Morocco: 10 Sh. Saleh El Dino (Zamalek) (E); Ambassador: 
Mahdi Mrani Zentar. 

Nepal: 24 Sh. Syria (Dokki) (E); Ambassador : Jharendra 
Narayan Singh. 

Netherlands: 18 Sh. Hassan Sabri (Zamalek) (E); Ambas- 
sador: Dr, Th. P. Bergsma. 

Nigeria: 13 Sh. Gabalaya (Zamalelc) (E); Ambassador: 
(vacant). 

Norway: 2 Sh. Chafik Mansour (Zamalek) (E); Ambassador: 
Peter Martin Anker. 

Pakistan: 22 Sh. Mansour Muhammad (Zamalek) (E); 
Ambassador: A. I. A. Akhund. 

Panama: Villa No. 20 Sh. 75 (Maadi) (E); Ambassador: 
M. Guillen. 

Peru: 9 Sh. El Kamel Muhammad (Zamalek) (E); Ambas- 
sador: Mario Sosa Pardo de Zela. 

Philippines: 5 Sh. Ibn El-Walid (Dokki) (E); Ambassador: 
Yusup Abubakar. 
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Poland: 5 Sh Aziz Osman (Zamalek) (E), Ambassador 
Albert Morski 

Romania: 6 Sh El Kamel Muhammad (Zamalek) (E), 
Ambassador Titos Sinu 

Saudi Arabia: Villa 13 Sh El Kamel Mohamed (Zamalek) 
(E) Ambassador Mohammad A Alireza 

Senegal' 2 Sh Ahmed Ragheb (Garden City) (E), Ambas 
sador Djime M Gueye 

Sierra Leone: 56 Sh Amman (Dokki) (E), Ambassador 
(vacant) 

Singapore: 6 Sh Navral (Dokki) (E) Ambassador Dr 
Haji Ahmen Bin Muhammad Ibrahim 

Somalia: 9 Sh Rawakeh (Engineers City) (E) Ambas 
sador Ajidollahi Ad an Ahmed 

Southern Yemen: Sh Hassanem Higazi (Dokki) (E), 
Ambassador Muhammad Abdel Kader Bafqi 

Spain: 2S Ahmed Hechmat St (Zamalek) (E) Ambassador 
Angel Sagaz 

Sudan: 3 Sh. El Ibrahim! (Garden City) (E), Ambassador 
Mohammad Suleiman Ahmed 

Sweden; 4 Sh. Sadd El Aali (Dokki) (E), Ambassador 
Tord Hagen 

Switzerland, 10 Sh Abdel IChalek Saroit (E), Ambassador 
Andre Pakodi 

Syria: 17 Sh. Ahmad Sabry (Zamalek) (E), Ambassador 
Dr SamiDkoubi 

Tanzania: r8 sh. Ahmed Hechmat (Zamalek) (E), Ambas- 
sador Ahmed Diria Hassan 


National Assembly, etc) 

Thailand: 2 Sh Et Maleic El Afdal (Zamalek) (E), Ambas- 
sador Somchai Anuman Rajadhon 

Trinidad and Tobago: Adda Ababa Ethiopia (E) 

Tunisia: 26 Sh El Guezira (Zamalek) (E ).Chargt& Affaires 
Muhammad Ibn Fadl 

Turkey: Avenue El Nil (Giza) (E), Ambassador Semih 
Gcnver 

Uganda: 9 Midan El Missaha (Dokki) (E), Ambassador 
Polycarpe Mark Orono 

U S S R.: 95 Sh El Giza (Giza) (E) Ambassador Vladimir 
Vinogradov 

United Kingdom: Kasrah El Dubara (Garden City) (E), 
Ambassador Sir Richard Beaumont 

Uruguay: 6 Sh Loutfallah (Zamalek) (E), Ambassador 
Dr Carlos MARfA Rombero 

Vatican City: 5 Sh Muhammad Mazhar (Zamalek) 
(Apostolic Nunciature) Nuncio Mgr Bruna Heim 

Venezuela: 5 sh Mansour Muhammad (Zamalek) (E), 
Ambassador M Spinetti 

Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam: 21 Sh Giza (Giza) (E). 
Ambassador Nguyen Xuan 

Yemen: 2S Sh Amin El Rafei (Dokki) (E), Ambassador 
Moustapha Ahmed Yacoub 

Yugoslavia: 33 Sh El Mansour Muhammad (Zamalek) (E), 
Ambassador Mihalo Javorski 

Zambia: 30 Sh Montazah (Zamalek) (E) Ambassador 
Matiya Nealande 


The U A R also recognizes The Central African Republic Guatemala Korea (DPR) Madagascar Mauntius and Rwanda 


PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 

Elections to a new National Assembly were held on 
January 8th. 1969 and the first session began at the end 
of the month Three hundred and fifty members two from 
each o! the 175 electoral districts were elected for a five- 

? ear term One half of the members must be workers or 
aimers, or of comparable status Only members of the 
Arab Socialist Union can stand for election, but more than 
two candidates may contest each district in 1969 there 
were about 850 candidates Since May 1971 the Assembly 
has been referred to in the U A R. as the People s Assembly 
President fifths Assembly: Dr Muhammad Labxb Shokeir. 


POLITICAL PARTY 

Arab Socialist Union: Cairo, f 1957 as the National Union 
renamed 1961 the sole political party Chair President 
Sadat Sec. Abdul Mohsin Abul Nur the Higher 
Executive Cttee has 9 members the Central Cttee 
150 members and the Nat Congress 1 701 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The Courts of Law in the United Arab Republic are 
basically divided into four categone3 as follows 

1 The Supreme Court (called The Court 0/ Cassation ) 

2 The Courts 0/ Appeal 

3 The Primary Tribunals 

4 The Summary Tribunals 

Each Court contains criminal and civil chambers 


I.TIw Supreme Court 

The highest Court of Law in the United Arab Republic 
v s . es * 1 ° n3 held a t Cairo and its jurisdiction co vers th 

whole United Arab Republic territory 
Final judgements rendered in criminal and civil matter 
may be referred to the Supreme Court — by the accused o 


the Public Prosecution in criminal matters and by any of 
the litigants in civil matters — m coses of misapplications or 
misinterpretations of the law as applied by the competent 
court in final judgement as well as m case of irregularity in 
the form of the judgement or the procedures having effect 
on that judgement 

The Supreme Court is composed of the Chief Justice, 
four Deputy-Chief Justices and thirty six Justices 

Z. Courts ot Appeal 

There are sue Courts of Appeal situated in the more 
important Governorates of the United Arab Republic 
Cairo Alexandria, Asyut Mansura Tanta, and Beni 
Suef Each of these courts contains a criminal chamber 
The Assise Court to try cases of felonies and a cml 
chamber to hear appeals filed by any of the litigants in 
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civil matters against a judgement rendered by the primary 
tribunal, where the law so permits. 

President in Cairo: M. Mahmoud Abd-el-Latif. 

3 . Primary Tribunals 

In each Govemorate, there is a Primary Tribunal, each 
of which contains several chambers. Each chamber is com- 
posed of three Judges. Some of these chambers try criminal 
cases, whilst others hear civil litigations. 

Primary Tribunals sit as Courts of Appeal in certain 
cases, according to circumstances. 

4 . Summary Tribunals 

Summary Tribunals are branches of the Primary 
Tribunals and are situated in the different districts of the 
Republic. Each of these tribunals is composed of a single 
Judge. 

Summary Tribunals hear civil and criminal matters of 
min or importance according to certain details. 

The Sharia Courts or courts of Islamic Law, mid the 
religious courts maintained by non-Muslim minorities 
have been abolished since 19 55. 

The Public Prosecution 

The Public Prosecution is headed by the Attorney- 


General and consists of a large number of Attorneys, Chief 
Prosecutors and Prosecutors, who are distributed among 
the various districts of the Republic. The Public Prosecu 
tion is represented at all criminal Courts and also at 
litigation in certain civil matters. Furthermore, the 
enforcement of judgement rendered in criminal cases is 
controlled and supervised by the Public Prosecution. 
Attorney-General: Ahmad Musa. 

The Supreme Judicial Council 

This Council exists to guarantee the independence of the 
judicial system from outside interference. Under the 
presidency of the Chief Justice, the Supreme Judicial 
Council contains the following members: 
the Chief Justice 
two Deputy Chief Justices 

the Under-Secretary of State for the Ministry of Justice 
the Attorney-General 

the President of the Court of Appeal in Cairo 
the President of the Primary Tribunal in Cairo. 

All matters concerning the promotion, discipline or 
otherwise of the members of the judicial system are referred 
to this Council. 

An Arbitration Bureau was set up in 1966 to investigate 
cases between state and public sector organizations. 


RELIGION 


Over 94 per cent of Egyptians are Muslims, and almost 
all of these follow Sunni tenets. The four tenets are 
represented in the Republic and all follow the Holy Koran 
and the Sunna. Villagers adhere strictly to Islamic rites 
and teachings. Since the Fatimide dynasty, Egyptians 
have attached great importance to the decoration of their 
mosques. St. Mark is considered to be the first founder of 
the Coptic Church after Jesus. The Coptic Church is known 
historically as the Church of Alexandria or the Egyptian 
Coptic Orthodox Church, and is still considered the main 
Eastern church. There are over a million Copts in Egypt 
forming the largest religious minority, there is no dis- 
crimination of any kind against them, and they have 
contributed greatly to the cultural life of Egypt. Besides 
the Copts there are other Christian minorities numbering 
about a quarter of a million and consisting of Greek 
Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Armenians and Protestants. 
There is also a small Jewish minority. 

Sheikh of Al Azhar: Muhammad el Fahham. 


Grand Mufti of Egypt: Sheikh Khatir Muham Muhammad. 

Coptic Orthodox Church: Azbakia, Cairo; f. 61 a.d. 

Coptic Catholic Church: Patriarch Cardinal Stephanos I. 
Sidarouss, 34 Sh. Ibn Sandar, Koubbeh Bridge, 
Cairo; 4 dioceses; 120,000 mems.; publ. Al Salah. 

Greek Catholic Patriarchate: 16 rue Daher, Cairo; Patriarch 
of Antioch, of Alexandria and of Jerusalem His 
Beatitude Maximos V Hakim; 440,000 mems. 

Greek Orthodox Church: Patriarch Christophoros II. 

Armenian Apostolic Church: 179 Ramses Ave., Cairo, 
P.O.B. 48-Faggala; Archbishop Mampre Sirounian. 

Armenian Catholic Patriarchate: 36 Mohammed Sabri 
Abou Alam Street, Cairo; Archbishop Raphael Bayan. 

Maronite Church: Archbishop Pierre Dib, 

Jewish Community: Office of the Chief Rabbi, Rabbi Haim 
Douek; 13 Sebil-el-Khazindar St., Abbassia, Cairo. 
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THE PRESS 


The press oi Egypt is far more advanced than that of 
any other country in the Arab Middle East Circulation of 
the leading newspapers such as al Ahram Akhbar al Yom 
and al Akhbar reach figures of 250 000 and more whereas 
even the bigger newspapers in other Arab countries sell no 
more than about ao 000 per issue 
Several of the Cairo newspapers and magazines have 
important circulations in other Arab countries although 
entry m Saudi Arabia Jordan and Tunisia is at present 
either restricted or altogether banned for political reasons 
Newspapers were placed under the control of the 
National Union (later reformed as the Arab Socialist 
Union) by a decree issued by President Nasser m May i960 
Journalists were obliged to obtain bcences from the 
National Union and publishing houses, hitherto free were 
placed under its control All the important newspapers 
and magazines are now owned and controlled by the 
Government although the four big publishing houses of 
al Ahram Dar al Hilal, Dar Akhbar al Yom and Ear al 
Gomhounya operate as separate entities and compete with 
each other commercially The Government allows the 
publishing houses a considerable amount of freedom in 
dealing with domestic affairs hut comment on foreign 
affairs entirely reflects the views of the Government Dar 
al Hilal is concerned only with magazines and publishes 
al Mussawar, Hama a and al Kawaktb Dar Akhbar al 
Yom publishes the daily newspaper al Akhbar and the 
weekly newspaper Akhbar al Yom. the weekly magazines 
Akher Saa and El Guil el Gedid 
Dar al Gomhounya publishes the daily al-Gomhounya. 
the daily English language paper Egyptian Gaiette, the daily 
French newspaper Le Progris Egyftien and the afternoon 
paper of Mtsoa 

The most authontative duly newspaper is the very old 
established al Ahram Other popular large circulation 
magazines are Rose al Youssef, Sabah al Kheir and al 
Itaa w'at Television Minority language groups are catered 
for by the Greek language papers Tachydromos and Phot 
and the Armenian language papers Arev and Houssaper 

DAILIES 

Alexandria 

tot aVttartaV. ? wmang. 

commerce finance insurance and marine affairs etc , 
Editors Beneducci circ 15000 
al-lttihad al-Mijri: 13 Shana Sidi Abdel Eazzalc, f 1871, 
Arabic, evening, Propr Anwar Maher Farag, Dir 
Hassan Maher Farag 

Journal d’Alexandne, Le: 1 Sharia Rolo French, evening 
Editor Charles Arcache 

Phare Egyptien, Le: 26 Avenue Houmya f 1926, Greek- 
owned French language, morning independent. 
Editor Antoine Geronimo 

Rilorrne, La: 8 Passage Shenf f 1895 French noon, 
Propr Comte Aziz dr Saab, circ 7 000 
ll-Safetr: Arabic evening three times per week 
Tathydromos-Egyptos 4 Shana Zangarol. f 1882, Greek 
morning liberal Publisher Pe**y Coutsoumis Editor 
Dinos Coutsoumis arc 11000 

Cairo 

af-Aftram: United Arab Press GaJlaa St ; f 1875, Arabic, 
morning independent Editor Muhammad Hassanein 
Heikal, cure 400000 


al- Akhbar: Dar Akhbar al-Yom, Shana al Sahafa* * * 95 *» 
Arabic independent, die 400 000 
Arev: 3 Shana Soliman Halaby, Armenian evening. 
Editor Avedjs Yapoudjian 
Egyptian Gazette: 24 Shana Gala! f 1880 t& e 

English daily, morning Editor Dr Amin MOeamed 
About. Enein, circ 8500 

ai-Gomhounya ( The Republic ) 24 Shana Zakana Ahmed, 
f 1953 Arabic, morning official organ of the Arab 
Socialist Union, Editor Ibrahim Nawar, circ 80 000 
Houssaper: Armenian, circ 1,500 

Journal d’Egypte, Le: 1 Borsa Suedida St , f 19361 French, 
morning, Propr and Editor Edgard GallA 0 * mte 
11 000 

al-Misaa* 24 Shana Zakana Ahmed Arabic, evening. 
Editor N Mestikaoui, circ 40 000 
Phos: 14 Zakana Ahmed St , f 1896 Greek, morning. 
Editor S Pateras Man. Basile A Pateras 
Progris Egyptien, LO* 24 Shana Zakana Ahmed * l8 9 °- 
French, morning including Sundays Editor JIauricz 
Yaccarini, circ 14 500 

PERIODICALS 

Alexandria 

al Ahad Al Gedid: 88 al-Tatwig Street- Editor “-Chief 
Mahmud Abdel Malax Koritam; General Manager 
Muhammad Koritam 

Alexandria Medical Journal: 4 Ibn El Saigh, English, 
French and Arabic, quarterly, publ by Al** 40 ™* 
Medical Asscn , arc 1,300 

Amitli Internationale: 59 Avenue Houmya, f 1957. publ 
by Asscn Egypt d Amitid Inter . Arabic and French, 
quarterly Editor Dr Zaki Badaoui 
L’Annuair# des Sociitis Egyptiennes par Actions: *3 Midan 
Tahnr, f 1930, annually in December, French- Propr 
Elie I Politi, Editor Omar El-Sayro Mouj^ 1 
L'Echo Sportit: 7 rue de l'Archevfichi, French, weekly, 
Propr Michel Bittar 
L’Etcnoiftht* Egyptien; si me de la Poste, 

Yb Pda %47 i 1901; weekly, Propr TAxjiL'CnERrrt 
Hosny 

Egyple-Sports-Ctnima: 7 Avenue Houmya, French; 

weekly Editor Emile Assaad 
Egyptian Cotton Gazette: POB 433 organ of the Alexan- 
dria Cotton Exporters Association, English, thto® times 
yearly. Editor M Hassouya 
Egyptian Cotton Statistics: English, weekly 
Gazette d'Orient, La: 5 rue da 1 Ancienne Bourse. Propr 
Maurice Bktitq 

Guide des Industries: 2 Shana Adib, French annual. 
Editor Simon A Barams 

Intormateur des Assurances: 1 Sham Adib f 1936 French, 
monthly Propr Elie I Politi Editor SfMON A 
Baranis 

Journal Suisse d’Egypte, Le: 18 Shana Saleh El Dine, 
Editor M Maurice Fiechter 
Midecine d’Egypta: 298 rue Port Said CHopatr?: Editot 
Hubert de Leusse, French 

Ritorme (Ilustrde, La- 8 Passage Shenf f 1925, French] 
weekly, Propr Comte Aziz de Saab, circ 20 000 
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Repertoire Permanent de Legislation Egyptienne: 27 Ave. 
El Guesch, Chatby-les-Bains; f. 1932; French and 
Arabic; Editor V. Sisto. 

Revue des Questions Douani&res: 2 Sharia Sinan; Arabic; 
monthly; economics and agriculture; Propr. Aly 
Muhammad Aly. 

Revue Economique Trimestrielle; c/o Banque de Port-Said, 
18 Talaat Harb St., Alexandria; French (f. 1929) and 
Arabic (f. 1961) editions; quarterly; Editor: Mahmoud 
Samy El Adaway (Arabic and French editions). 

Sanaet El-Nassig (L‘ Industrie Textile): 5 rue de l’Arche- 
vfich£; Arabic and French; monthly; Editor Philippe 
Coias. 

L’Universitaire — Scionce et Techniques: 298 Sharia Port 
Said, Cleopatra; French; scientific and technical; 
quarterly; Editor Hubert de Leusse. 

Voce d’ltalia: 90 Sharia Farahde; Italian; fortnightly; 
Editor R. Avellino. 


Cairo 

Actualitd: 28 Sharia Sherif Pasha; French; weekly; Dir. 
and Propr. Georges Tasso. 

Akhbar a!-Yom: 6 Sharia al-Sahafa; Arabic; weekly; 
circ. 650,000. 

AkherSaa: Dar Akhbar al-Yom, Sharia al-Sahafa; f. I934J 
Arabic; weekly; independent; Editor-in-Chief Ahmed 
El-Sawi Muhammad; circ. 150,000. 

Bl-Ahd al-Goumhouri: 132 Sharia Kalaa; Editor Abdel- 
Khalek Takia. 

al Ahram AI Iqtisadi: United Arab Press, Gallaa St.; 
economic affairs; owned by Al Ahram ; circ. 10,000. 

nl-Azhar: Sharia al-Azhar; Arabic; Dir Muhammad Farid 
Wagdi. 

al-Doctor: 8 Hoda Shaarawy St.; f. 1947; Arabic; monthly; 
Editor Dr. Ahmad M. Kamal; circ. 30,000. 

al-Fussoul: 17 Sharia Sherif Pasha; Arabic; monthly; 
Propr. and Chief Editor Muhammad Zaki Abdel 
Kader. 

al-Garida al-Togaria al-Misriya: 25 Sharia Nubar Pasha; 
f. 1921; Arabic; weekly; circ. 7,000. 

al-Hilal: Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El-Arab; 
f. 1895; Arabic; monthly; Editor Emile Zeidan. 

al-Izaa wal-Television: 13 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El-Arab; 
f. 1935; Arabic; weekly; Editor Raga el Azabi; circ. 

120,000. 

al-Kawakob: Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz 
El-Arab; f. 1952; Arabic; Editor Fahim Nagib; circ. 
38,500. 

al-Mukhtar: Dar Akhbar al-Yom, Sharia al-Sahafa; f. 
1956; Arabic edition of Headers’ Digest ; Editor Mo- 
hamed Zaki Abdel Kader; circ. 50,000. 

al-n/lussawar: Dar al-Hilal, iC Sharia Muhammad Ezz 
El-Arab; f. 1924; Arabic weekly; Editor Ahmed Baha- 
Eddine; circ. 50,000. 

al-Sabah: 4 Sharia Muhammad Said Pasha; f. 1922; Arabic; 
weekly; Editor Mostafa El-Kachachi. 

al-Tahrir: 5 Sharia Naguib-Rihani; Arabic; weekly; 
Editor Abdel-Aziz Sadek. 

al-Talia (Vanguard): f. 1965; left wing; monthly. 

al-Tigara al-Arabiya al-lnkloezya (Anglo-Arab Trade): 
Arabic; bi-monthly; publ. by British Industrial 
Publicity Overseas Ltd., London, W.C.2. 

Ana Wa Inta: Sharia Central; Arabic; monthly; Editor 
Mohamed Hassan. 


Arab Observer: published by the Middle East News 
Agency, n Sh. Sahafa; f. i960; weekly international 
news magazine; English; has now incorporated The 
Scribe; Editor-in-Chief Dr. Abdel Hamid El-Batrik. 
Contemporary Thought: University of Cairo; quarterly; 
Editor Dr. Z. N. Mahmoud. 

Echos: 15 Sharia Mahmoud Bassiouni; f. 1947; French; 

weekly; Dir. and Propr. Georges Orfali. 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce Bulletin: 4 Midan Falaki. 
Egyptian Directory, The: 19 Sharia Abdel Khalek Sarwat, 
B.P. 500; f. 1887; French and English; annual; Man. 
and Editor Tawhid Kamal. 

Egyptian Mail: 24 Sharia Zakaria Ahmed; f. 1910; English; 

weekly; Editor Dr. Amin Aboul-Enein. 

Egypt’* Medical Digest: 56 Sharia Abdel Khalek Sarwat, 
monthly; English; Editor Dr. Kamel Mirza. 

Femme Nouvelle, La: 48 Sharia Kasr-el-Nil; French; twice 
yearly; Editor Doria Siiafik. 

Federation of Egyptian Industries Monthly Bulletin: 26 
Sharia Sherif Pasha; sent to all members of the 
Federation. 

Gazette of Vhe Faculty of Medicine: Sharia Kasr El-Alni; 

Kasr El-Aini Clinical Society; English; quarterly. 
German-Arab Trado: 2 Sharia Sherif Pasha; German, 
English, French, Arabic; Editor Klaus Balzer; circ. 

6.000. 

al Guil el Gedid: Dar Akhbar al-Yom, Sharia al-Sahafa; 
f. 1945; Arabic; weekly; Editor Moussa Sabri; circ. 

50.000. 

Ghorfet at-Kahira ( Journal of Cairo Chamber of Com- 
merce): 4 Midan Falalcy; Arabic; monthly. 

Hawa’a: Dar al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El-Arab; 

women’s magazine; Arabic; weekly. 

Images: Dar Al-Hilal, 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El- 
Arab; French: illustrated; weekly; Editors Emile and 
Choucri Zeidan. 

Industrial Egypt: 26A Sharia Sherif Pasha St., P.O.B. 251 
Cairo; f. 1924; Bulletin of U.A.R. Federation of Indus- 
tries; English and Arabic; quarterly; Editor Farouk 
El-Bakary. 

Industry and Trade Information: 13 Sharia Abdel Hamid 
Said; English; weekly; commercial and industrial 
bulletin; Dir. and Propr. Nicolas Stavri; Editor 
N. Ghanem. 

Informatour Financier et Commercial: 24 Sharia Soliman 
Pasha; f. 1029; weekly; Dir. Henri Politi; circ. 15,000. 
Kitab al-Hilal: 16 Sharia Muhammad Ezz El-Arab; 

monthly; Proprs. Emile and Choukri Zeidan. 

Kuvvat al-Mussalaha: P.O.B. 827, Cairo; f. 1954; Arabic; 

fortnightly; Editor M. A. Rahman; circ. 80,000. 

Lewa al-lslam: 11 Sharia Sherif Pasha; Arabic; monthly; 

Propr. Ahmed Hamza; Editor Muhammad Aly Sheta. 
Lotus Magazine ( Afro-Asian Writings); 104 Kasr El Eini 
St.; f. 1968; quarterly; English, French and Arabic; 
Editor Youssef El Sebai. 

Magalet al-Mohandeseon: 28 Avenue Ramses; f. 1945; 
published by The Engineers’ Syndicate; Arabic and 
English; ten times a year; Editor and Sec. Mahmoud 
Sami Abdel Kawi. 

Megakkah al-Zerayia: monthly; Arabic; agriculture; circ. 

30.000. 

The Middle East Observer: S Chawarby St.; f. 1955; 
3 months; English; industrial, maritime and com- 
mercial; Propr. Ahmed Foda; Chief Editors Adel 
Magdi, Ahmed Sabri; circ. 30,000. 

Phos-Chronos: 14 Sharia Galal; Greek; Editors B. Pateras, 
S. Pateras. 
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p mgxij DImanehe: 24 Sharia Galal, French, weekly. 
Editor M. Yaccarini 

Riwsyat Il'HlUl: id Shana Muhammad Ezz El Arab, 
Arabic monthly, Proprs Emile and Choukri Zeidan 
tl Y outlet'. 8ga Kasr el Amei St , f 1925 Arabic, 
weekly political, circulates throughout all Arab 
countries includes monthly English section. Chair 
Kamel Zoheirv Editor A Hamrouch, Editor 
English section. Ibrahim Ezzat, Man. Abdel Ghaiji 
Abdel-Fattah Circ 35000 
gibih si- K heir: Arabic, weekly 

Tchehreh Hema: 14 Shana Hassan El Akbar (Abdine), 
£1904 Iranian, monthly, political, literary and general 
Editor Manuchehr Tcbehreh Nema Moadeb Zadeh 
Up-l0'Dat» International Industry: 10 Shana Galal, 
Arabic and English, foreign trade journal 

NEWS AGENCIES 

Middle Esst News Agency: 4 Shana Sherrufin Cairo, f 
1955. regular service in Arabic and English, Director 
Muhammad Abdel Cawwad 


Miir Egyptian News Agency: 43 shana Ramses, Cairo 

Foreign Bureaux 

Agence France Presse: 33 Kasr El Nil St, Cairo, Chief 
Jean Pierre Joulin 

ANSA: 19 Sh Abdel Ivhalek Sarwat, Cairo, Chief Giovanni 
Camrana 

AP: 33 Kasr El Nil, Cairo, Chief Joseph E Dynan 

Bulgarian Telegraph Agency: 13 Sh Muhammad Kamo 
Mora Aguza, Cairo, Chief Dimiter Maslarqv 

£efeka (CrecAosfovaic News Agency): 7 Sh Hasan Asem, 
Zamalek Cairo 

Kyodo New* Service: Flat 12 33 Abdel Khalek Tharawat, 
Cairo, Chief Hided Yamashita 

Reuters: Apt 43 Immobilia Bldgs , 26 Sh Shenf Pasha, 
Cairo, POB 2040 

UPH-fSh Eloui.P O B 872, Cairo, Chief RavN Moseley. 

Antara and DPA also have bureaux in Cairo 


PUBLISHERS 


Egyptian General Organization tor Publishing and Printing: 
H7Conuche el Nil St , Cairo, affiliated to the Ministry 
ot Culture 

Alexandria 

Alexandria University Press: Sliatby 

Artec: 10 Shana Stamboul. 

Dir Ruhr ath-Tfugata. 

Egyptian Book Centre: A D Chnstodoulou and Co , 5 
Shana Adib, f 1950 

Egyptian Printing and Publishing House: Ahmed El Sayed 
Marouf 59 Sofia Zaghoul f 1947 

Mahon Egyptienne d'Editlons: Ahmed El Sayed Marouf, 
Shana Adib, f 1950 

Miktib *I-Mitri ai-ffadith IM-Tiba wan-Nashr: 7 Nobar 
St. Man Ahmad Yehia 

Munshaat al MariT. 

Cairo 

Akhbar El Yom Publishing House; 6 Shana al Sahafa 
f 1944 publishes al Akhbar (daily) Akhbar al Yom 
(weekly) and magazine Akhtr Saa Man Dir Dr 
Kassen Tarawa? 

Dar tl-Gomhouriya' 34 Shana Gala) pubbcations include 
the dailies 0/ Gom hourly a al Mtsaa Egyptian Gatttic 
and Lt Progris Egyphen, Pres Kamel El Hennawi 

Dif if-Kittl: Al Hilal Bldg, 16 Shana Mohammed Ezz 
El Arab f 1892, publishes magazines only including 
al \Uusawar. Hawa’a and al Kattakeb, Dir" Emile and 
Cboukri Zeidan 

Dar al Kitab al Arabi: Misr Pnnting House, ShanaNoubar, 
Bab al Look, Cairo f 1968 Man. Dir Dr S ah air Al 
Kalamawi 

Dir al Maaref Egypt: 1119 Comich El Nil St. f 1890 
Arabic books in all fields distributor of books in 
English Trench and German Man Dir Dr Saved 
Abul Naca 

Documentation and Research Centre lor Education (Minis- 
try of Education): 33 Falaky St f 1956 Dir Mrs 
Zeinab M Mehrez bibliographies directones infor- 
mation and education bulletins 

Editions Horn; 1 Midaa Sofiraan Pasha. 

Editions la Progris: 6 Shana Shenf Pasha. Propr Wadi 
Cboukri 


Editions et Publications des Pires Jisuites: t rue Boustan 
al Malcsi Faggala, scientific and religious publications, 
pir H dk Lrusse, 

Editions Univmitairos d’Egyple, Les: Alla El Dine El 
Chiati and Co 41 Shana Shenf Pasha. 

Higher University Council tor Arts, Letters and Sciences: 

University of Cairo 

Impnmerie Argus: 10 Shana Galal, Propr Socrat* 
Samaetan 

Lagnaf al Taahf Wnl Targama Wal Nashr (Commute for 
Wrthng Translating and Publishing Boohs) 9 Shana 
El Kerdassi (Abdine) 

Librairie La Renaissance D’Egypte (Hassan Muhamnud & 

Sons): 9 Adly St, P O B 2172 f. 1930 Man Hassan 
Muhammad, religion, history, geography, medicine, 
architecture economics, politics, law, children's books, 
atlases, dictionanes 

Maktabct Misr: POB 16 Faggalah Cairo, f 1932, publ 
wide vanety of fiction biographies and textbooks for 
schools and universities, Man Amir Said Gouda A 
Sahhar 

Middle East Publishing CO.: 29 Rue Abdel Khalek Sarwah 
Mohsmed Abbas Sid Ahmed: 55 Shana Nubar 
National Library Press (Dar al Kvtub) Midan Ahmed 
Ma h er, bibliographic works 

New Publications: J Mesh aka and Co , 5 Shana Maspero 
The Public Organization for Books and Scientific Appliances: 

Cairo University Orman Gbiza f 1965 state organiza- 
tion publishing academic books for universities higher 
institutes etc , also imports books periodicals and 
scientific appliances. Chair Kamil Seethe, Vite- 
Chaix Fatthy Laeib 

Senouhy Publishers: 54 Shana Abdel Khalek Sarwat, f 
1956, Dirs Leila A Faded. Omar Rashad 
O ther Cairo publishers include Dar al F%kr al Arabi, 
Dar al-Ftkr al Haditk Lt t-Tab wan Nashr, Darwa Malabt, 
Dar al Nahda al Arabtya Dar aUMtsnya Li t-Tahf wat- 
Tardjma Dar al-Qalam Dar ath Thagapa Majlis al-Ala 
Lt Riyyal al-Furun Maklaba Am Shams, Maktaba al- 
Andshilu al Misnya Maktobat aUChandshx, Maftldbal 
al Nakira at Nadtth Markas Tasjil aUAthar al Mtsriya 
Mat boat ar Hi sal a al Qaumsya h t Ttbaa wan Nashr, 
Wisarat ar Ziraa Maslahat al Basatin 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 


U.A.R, Radio and Television Corporation: Cairo; f. 1971; 
general supervisory body under the Ministry of 
Information; Chair. Yeiiia. 

RADIO 

U.A.R. Broadcasting Corporation: Comiche el Nil, Cairo; 
f. 1928; 173 hours daily; Chair. Muhammad Amin 
Hammad; Dir.-Gen. Arabic Programmes Mahmoud 
Shaaban; Dir.-Gen. Foreign Programmes Ahmed 
Taker. 

Home service programmes in Arabic, English, French, 
German, Greek and Italian; foreign services (The Voice of 
the Arabs) in Arabic, Bambara, Dankali, Fulani, Hausa, 
Hindi, Indonesian, Lingala, Malay, Nyanya, Pushtu, 
Russian, Shoha, Yoruba, Sesotho, Sindcbele, Voltof, 
Siami, Zulu, Thai, Bengali, English, Urdu, Sudanese 
dialects, Swahili, Amharic, Somali, Kurdish, Turkish, 
Persian, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish 
and Hebrew; cultural programme in Arabic; pubis. Broad- 
casting and TV (weekly), Broadcasting Art (quarterly). 


Middle East Radio: Socidtd Egyptienne de Publicity, 24 
Sharia Galal, Cairo; f. 1964; commercial service with 
500-kW. transmitter; U.K. Agents: Radio and Tele- 
vision Services (Middle East) Ltd., 21 Hertford St., 
London, W.i. 

In 1970 there were 4,275,000 radio receivers. 

TELEVISION 

U.A.R. Television Organization: Corniche el Nil, Cairo; 
f. i960; 150 hours weekly (three channels); Chair. 
Abdel Hamid Younes; Dir.-Gen. Programmes Saad 
Labib. 

In 1970 there were about 550,000 television sets. In 
January 1969 tho U.A.R. announced that it is to adopt the 
French Secam colour television system. Tho country is a 
member of the URTNA, OIRT and Arab Broadcasting 
Union. 

Socidtd Egyptienne de Publicity 24 Sharia Gallal, Cairo; 
handles all television (and cinema) advertising. 


FINANCE 


BANKING 

(cap. => capital; p.u.=paid up; dep. = deposits; m.=million; 
amounts in £ Egyptian) 

All banks were nationalized in 1961. 

Central Bank 

Central Bank of Egypt: 31 Sharia Kasr-cl-Nil, Cairo; f. 
1961; cap. 3.0m., dep. 260m. (June 1970); Governor 
Ahmed Zando. 

Commercial Banks 

Bank of Alexandria, S.A.E.: 6 Salah Salem St., Alexandria; 
f. 1957 : cap. 2m.; dep. 173m. (June 1970); Pres. Ahmed 
Abdel Gjiaffar. 

Banquo du Cairo: 22 Sharia Adly, P.O.B. 1495, Cairo; f. 
1952; cap. and reserves 25m., dep. 66.6m. (June 1970); 
Chair. Hass an Zaki Ahmed; Man. Dir. Muhammad 
Ezzat Faiimy. 

Bnnquo de Port Said (formerly Banque Beige ct Inter- 
nationale en Egypte): Head Office: 155 Mohamed 
Farid St., Cairo; Foreign Relations Dept.: 18 Talaat 
Harb St., Alexandria; f. 1929, nationalized i960; in- 
corporated the Bank Al Goumliouriya 1964; cap. im.; 
dep. 108m. (Juno 1969); Chair. Muhammad Abbas 
Zaki; Man. Dir. Mahmoud F. Rizk. 

Bnnquo Misr, S.A.E.: 15 1 Sharia Mohamed Farid, Cairo; 
f. 1920; nationalized i960; incorporated Bank of Suez 
and Banquo Collectivity Financifcre 1964; cap. 2m., 
res. 27.4m. (June 1970); Chair, and Man. Dir. Ahmed 
Fouad; publ. Economic Bulletin. 

National Bank of Egypt: 24 Sharia Sherif Pasha, Cairo; 
f. 1898; nationalized i960; incorporated Banque do 
Commerce 1964; cap. and reserves 8.2m.; dep. 246.2m. 
(June 1970); 83 brs,; Chair. Dr. Hamed el Sayeh; 
Man. Dir. Hikmat Rizk; publ. Quarterly Economic 
Bulletin. 

Development Banks 

Agricultural Credits and Co-operatives: n Sabri Abu-AJam 
St., Cairo; f. 1964; formerly Credit Agricole. 

Arab African Bank: 44 Abdel-Khalok Sarwat Street, 
Cairo; f. 1964; cap. 10m. ; undertakes all banking activities 


through its branches in the U.A.R. free zones and 
abroad, and participates in development programmes 
in Arab and African countries; Chair, and Man. Dir. 
Sulaiman Ahmed al Haddad; branches in Beirut and 
Dubai. 

STOCK EXCHANGES 

Cairo Stock Exchange: 4A Chcrifein St., Cairo; f. 1883; 
Pres. Shouhdi Azer. 

Alexandria Stock Exchange: Pres. M. Hassan Haggag. 
INSURANCE 

Egyptian General Insurance Organization: 1 Kasr-el-Nil 
St., Cairo; f. 1961; Chair. Abd-el-Hamid el Sarrag. 


A) Chark Insurance Company, S.A.E.: Cairo: 15 Sharia 
Kasr-el-Nil; f. 1931; Chair. Ahmed Zaki Helmi; 
general and life; incorporates Nile Insurance Co., Al 
Mottahida Insurance Co., and Africa Insurance Co. 

Commercial Insurance Company of Egypt, S.A.E.: 7 Midan 
E. Talirir, Cairo; f. 1947; life, fire, marine, accident; 
Managing Dir. Ahmed Zaky Helmy. 

Egyptian Reinsurance Company, The, S.A.E.: 28 Talaat 
Harb St., P.O.B. 950, Cairo, f. 1957, Chair, and Man. 
Dir. Fathi Muhammad Ibrahim. 

L’Epargne, S.A.E.: Immeuble Chemla Sharia 26 July, 
P.O. Box 548, Cairo; all types of insurance. 

Al Iktisad el Shabeo, S.A.E.: 11 Sharia Emad El Dine, P.O. 
Box 1635, Cairo; f. 1948; Man. Dir. and Gen. Man. W. 
Kiiayat. 

Al Mottahida: 9 Sharia Soliman Pasha, P.O. Box 804, 
Cairo; f. 1957. 

National insurance Company of Egypt, S.A.E.: 33 Sharia 
Nabi Danial, P.O.B. 446, Alexandria; f. 1900; in- 
corporates the Alexandria Insurance Co. and the Cairo 
Insurance Co.; cap. 750,000; Chair, and Man. Dir. 
Ahmed Nabih Younes. 

Provident Association of Egypt, S.A.E.: 9 Sharia Sherif 
Pasha, P.O. Box 390, Alexandria; f. 1936; Man. Dir. 
C. G. Vorloou, 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Stneejuly 1961 the U A R Government has been nationalising trading and industrial enterprises, and by 1965 tmM 
scale retailing was the only branch of the economy left substantially in private hands 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Alexandria 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce, Alexandria: El Ghorfa 
Eltegareia St, Pres Abdel Hashed Serry Vice Pres 
AbEoel Sattar AravaK Mostaya Kamal Barakat 
T reas Aly Aly El Kata Tawfic El Meleigy, Sec 
Ahmed El Alfi Muhammad Gen Dir Mohammed 
Fathy Mahmoud 

Camera di Commereio Italians dl Alessandria; POB 
1763, i J8S3. 173 mems.. Pres. Cav Evict F Polvasa, 
Vice-Pres lag Robert Mitrovich Sig Euiuo Lindi, 
Sec. ol Council Ing Carlo Scarpocchi. Treas Pier 
Luca Cappieilo, Sec -Gen Piero Fazzi, publ Ritnsta 
ieg !* Scowibi flalo Eginani 

Chambre ds Commerce HelUnlque: 19 Shana Sberif Pasha 
f 1901, Pies Yak no Ciiryssovrrchi Vice Pres C. 
Georciapendis C. Nanopoulos Treas Chr. Kok* 
kin os. Hon Sec Alex BI CasuiLI 

Cfiamfirs de Commerce Turque: 9 Shana Shenf Pasha, 
Hon. Pres. Taha Carim. Pres Ilhami Cakin. Vico- 
Pres Izzet Le vender and Kassiu Kvtay, Treas 
Habib Alex Diab. Sec Gen Ziya SOnmez 

Cairo 

Egyptian Chamber of Commerce, Cairo: El FalaW St; 
Pres. Mvhammad Sayed Yassin, Vice-Pres Aly 
El Berssr Ahmed Abuel-H abi El- 1 srandarani, 
Sec.-Gen Kaissar Boolos Gad el-Karim, Treas 
BIubammad A. R. SutAHA, publ Monthly Bulletin 

Cairo Chamber of Commerce: 4 Midah El Falaki St , f 
1913 Pres Muhammad All Sheta, Vice Pres I bra 
him Salem Aedel-AzIZ El-Tokhi Treas Abdel 
Menem Mohmood El-Sherie. Gen Sec Muhammad 
Sayed Abdel Moyem, 150 000 mems , pnbls Protesto 
Review (weekly). Monthly Bulletin 

Camera di Commereio Italian* per 1’EglUo: 33 Shana 
Abdel KbaJelc Sarwat PO Box 19 f 1947, Pres Giu- 
seppe Schiraili Vice Pres log Italo Racni 130 
mems , pubis Rimsta degli Scam bt Halo Egisiam (every 
thiee months') 

Chambre de Commerce tleHinlque du Cairo: 17 Shana 
Solunan El Halabi, f 1913 Pres P Arsianoclou 
V ice Pres Ch Ecyptiadis Sec G Samaras 

German- Arab Chamber of Commttctlntht U A R.taShana 
Shenf Pasha Cairo f 1951. Pres Rudi Staerker 
S ec -Gen. Assessor Klaus Balzer publ German Arab 
Trade 

Representation of Federal Chamber of Foreign Trad* of 
Yugoslavia: 47 Shana Ramses, POB 448, Cairo, i 
1934 Sec -Gen D Stankovi6 

Other Towns 

Aswan chimbtr of Commert*: Abtal El Tabriz Street 
Aswan 

Aiyut chamber of Commere*: Asyut 

Behtra Chamber of Commerce: Gomhouriya Street, 
Baraanhour. 

Binl-!uet Chamber of Commerce: Maradoub Street. 
Moqbel El-Guedid Beni Soef 


Dtkahlla chamber of Commerce, Mansura; El Saleh 
Ayoub Square Man3ura 
Damietta Chamber of Commerce: Damietta 
Fayum Chamber of Commerce: Fayum 
Gbarbta Chamber of Commerce: Tanta 
Giza Chamber of Commerce: El-Saa Square GU» 

Itmallla Chamber of commerce: Ismaiiia 
Kafr-«l-8helkh Chamber of Commerce: Kafr el Sheikh 
Kent Chamber ol Commerce: El Gamil Street, Kena 
Menta chamber of Commerce: Mema 
Munufla chamber of Commerce: Sidi rayed Street, 
Shibln El Kom 

Pott 8ald chamber of Commere**. Port Said 
Katyubfa Chamber ol Commerce: Benha 
Sharkla Chamber of Commerce: Zagang 
Baez Chamber of Commerce: Suez 
Buhag Chamber of Commere*; Suhag 

NATIONALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 
General Organisations under the Ministry of War 
Military Factories and Aviation Industries: 8 Gemaee St 
Garden City Cairo 

Air Transport: n Emmad El Dm St , Cairo 
Aquatic Resources: Medmet Nasr. Cairo, 3 companies 
Armed Forces: 90 Sh A1 Azhar Cairo 
General Organisations under the Ministry of Industry , 
Mineral Resources and Electricity 
Food Industries: 6 Salem Salem St Agouza Cairo, 27 
companies products include most basic foodstufls 
tobacco sugar soft and alcoholic drinks confectionery, 
essential oils essences soap perfumery and cosmetics, 
90 000 workers Dir Prof Dr Hassan Ashmawi 
8plnnlng and Weaving: 5 Tolombat St, Garden City, 
Cano 33 companies 

Technical Industries: a8 T&laat Harb St , Cairo, 14 sub- 
si diary companies working in transport, steel, electric 
cable automobile ship building refrigeration rolling 
stock and other industries Chair Eng Hassan Abdel 
Fattah Gen. Dir Abdel Monem Wahby 
Electrical and Electronic Industries: 26 Adiy St, Cairo, 8 
companies 

Productive Co-operation and Minor Industries: 8 Ahmed 
Amin St . Dokkf Cairo, f i960, 12 Sectors, 43 840 
tnems , Chair Sayed el Menshawz, Dir -Gen Hassan 
Salem 

Chemical Industries: 49 Kasr El Nil St, Cairo, 28 com 
pames 

Building Materials and Ceramics; 49 Kasr El Nd St, 
Cairo, 9 companies 

Metal Industries: 3 July 26th St , Cairo, 8 companies. 
Mining: 5 Tolombat St , Garden City, Cairo, 11 com* 
pames 

Geological Survey: Abbasiya Post Office Cairo, f 1898, 
section of General Egyptian Organization for Geo- 
logical Researches and Mining. Dir.-Gen Abdul Kadi 
Armed Attia, pubis five to eight geological works per 

Electricity: Cairo 
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General Organisation under the Ministry of Local Adminis- 
tration: 

Alexandria Harbour: Govemorate Bldg., Alexandria. 

General Organisation under the Ministry of Labour. 

Social Securities: i 26th July St., Cairo; 5 Zones. 

General Organisations under the Ministry of Economy: 

Trade: 9 Talaat Harb St., Cairo; 6 general companies; 
2 companies for export of agricultural products; 1 car 
company; 1 timber company; 3 engineering companies; 
Pres. Muhammad Morsi Selim. 

Cotton: 19 El-Gomhouriya St., Cairo; 6 export companies, 
5 ginning companies and 1 pressing company; Pres. 
Zakaria Tewfik. 

General Organisation under the Ministry of Health: 

Drugs, Chemicals and Medical Equipment: 9 Emad El Din 
St., Cairo; 7 companies. 

General Organisations under the Sues Canal Authority: 

Maritime Transport: 1 Alfi St., Cairo. 

Inland Transport Organization: 4 Yousef Abbas St., Nasr 
Town, Cairo; f. 1961; 4 goods transport companies; 
4 fluvial transport companies; 4 road construction 
companies; 1 vehicle repairs company; Chair. M. 
El-B. Fouad; Dir. Gen. A. M. El-Mad ani. 

General Organisations under the Ministry of Housing: 

Housing and Rehabitation: 18 El Borsa El Kadima, 
Tawfikeia, Cairo; 5 companies. 

Co-operative Housing: 12 Garnet el-Dowal el-Arabiya, 
Cairo. 

Construction and Building Works: 14 Talaat Harb, Cairo. 

General Organisations under the Ministry of Culture: 

Editing and Publishing: 117 Corniche St., Cairo. 

Egyptian General Organization for Tourism and Hotels: 4 

Latin America St., Garden City, Cairo; (under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Tourism). 

General Organisations tinder Ministry of Information. 

U.A.R. Broadcasting and T.V. Corporation: Comiche, el 
Nil, Cairo. 

General Organizations under the Ministry of Land and 
Agrarian Reform: 

Land Reclamation: 22 Murad St., Giza, Cairo; 5 companies 

Land Development: El Mogamma Bldg, of Dokki, Dokki, 
Cairo; Pres. Muhsin Idris. 

Desert Development: 70 El Gomhouriya St., Cairo. 

General Organisations under the Ministry of Agriculture: 

Co-operative Agriculture: Misr Insurance Bldg., Giza 
Square, Giza, Cairo; f. i960; Dir.-Gen. Abdel Latif 
Mandour; publ. Agricultural Co-operation (monthly). 

Poultry: Kasr Yousef Kamal, Matariya. 

Meat: 29 Yehya Ibrahim St., Zamalek, Cairo. 

OIL 

Egyptian General Petroleum Corporation (EGPC): Cairo; 
state supervisory authority for the development of the 
national oil resources; has entered into 50 : 50 partner- 
ship agreements with a number of foreign companies; 
Pres. Ali Wali; Dir.-Gen. Ahmad Izz-al-Din Hilal. 

Egyptian Marine Petroleum: Cairo; f. 1970; partnership 
between EGPC and North Sumatra Oil Development 
Corporation (an amalgam of Japanese interests, the 
largest being the Japanese Petroleum Development 
Corp.); has concession in the Ras Gharib area in the 
Gulf of Suez. 


Compagnio Orientale des Pdf roles: Cairo; partnership 
between EGPC and International Egyptian Oil 
Company (owned principally by ENI of Italy); de- 
veloped the Sinai oilfields now occupied by Israel. 

Gulf Petroleum Company: Cairo; partnership between 
EGPC and Pan American Oil (a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of Indiana); developed the Morgan oilfield on the 
western side of the Red Sea, producing 300,000 barrels 
per day in early 1970; also holds exploration concessions 
for territory in the Western Desert and the Nile delta. 

Western Desert Operating Petroleum Company: Alex- 
andria; f. 1967 as partnership between EGPC and 
Phillips Petroleum; developed Alamein field in the 
Western Desert, producing approx. 40,000 barrels per 
day in early 1970; Chair. Dr. Mahmoud Amin. 

EMPLOYERS' ORGANIZATIONS 

Federation of Industries 0? the United Arab Republic: 

P.O.B. 251, 26A Sharia Sherif Pasha, Cairo, and P.O.B. 
1658, 19 rue Gare du Caire, Alexandria; f. 1922; Pres. 
Dr. Eng. Mahmoud Aly Hassan; represents the 
industrial community in the U.A.R. 

Affiliated Organizations 

Chamber of Food Industries: Pres. Dr. Hussein Tewfik 
Tapozada. 

Chamber of Building and Construction Industry: Pres. Eng. 

Hassan Muhammad Hassan. 

Chamber of Cereals and Related Products Industry: Pres. 

Fawzi Youssef Refai. 

Chamber of Chemical Industries: Pres. Dr. Hassan 
Ibrahim Badawi. 

Chamber of Engineering Industries: Pres. Eng. Muhammad 
Abdel Baki El-Kosheiry. 

Chamber of Leather Industry: Pres. Dr. Hassan Ibrahim 

EL SERZY. 

Chamber of Metallurgical Industries: Pres. Eng. Dr. 

Abdel Fattah Naguib. 

Chamber of Petroleum and Mining: Pres. Eng. Ali 
Muhammad Amin Wali. 

Chamber of Printing, Binding and Paper Products: Pres. 

Eng. Youssef Bahgat. 

Chamber of Spinning and Weaving Industry: Pres. Hamed 
el Maamoun Habib. 

Chamber of Wood Products Industry: Pres. Eng. Sayed 
Abdel Moati Mahmoud. 

TRADE UNIONS 

U.A.R. Federation of Labour (U.A.R.F.L.): 70 Gomhouriya 
St., Cairo; f. 1957; 27 affiliated unions; 1.5 million mems.; 
affiliated to the International Confederation of Arab 
Trade Unions and to the All-African Trade Union 
Federation; Pres. Ahmed Faiiim; Sec.-Gen. Abdel- 
Latif Boultia; publ. Misrlab News (monthly, English). 
Arab Federation of Food Workers (AFFW): P.O.B. 877, 
Cairo; 500,000 mems.; Gen. Sec. Saad Muhammad 
Ahmed. 

Federation of Arab Engineers: Cairo; budget 1965-66: 

£E 15,000; Sec. Muhammad Saka. 

General Trade Union of Agriculture: 31 Mansour St., Bab 
al-Louk, Cairo; 350,000 mems.; Pres. Salah Al Din 
Abu Al-Magi; Gen. Sec. Nasr Al Din Mustapha. 
General Trade Union of Banking and Insurance: 2 Al Qadi 
al Fadl St., Cairo; 32,000 mems.; Pres. Muhammad 
Fathi FouDAj'Gen. Sec. Munir Habash. 

General Trade Union of Building Industries: 9 Emad el Din 
St., Cairo; 46,000 mems.; Pres. Abd al Mutale Salem; 
Gen. Sec. Hamed Hussain Barakat. 
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General Trad* Union ol Business and Management Services 

387 Port Said St Bab al Khalk. Cairo 46 000 mens 
Pres. Awad Abd Al Qader Gen Sec. Abl Al Rahman 
Khedr 

General Trade Union ot the Chemical Industries ? 6 Gom 

houna St„ Cairo 60000 mems Pres Muhammad 
Asaad Rageh Gen Sec Hamva Alt Mahjoub 
G eneral Trade Union ot Engineering Electrical and Metal 
Industries X18 Mohamed Fand St Cairo 70000 
mems Pres Muhammad Abu Kkaul Gen Sec 
Said Gomaa Au Mansour 


General Trade Union ot Nutritional Industries 3 Hosm St 
Qubba al Hadaek P O B 2230 Cairo X25 000 mems 
Pres Saad Muhammad Ahmed Vice-Pres HassaN Ed 
Fayoumi publ El Ghczaseh (monthly) 

General Trade Union ot Railways 47 Al Tera al Boula 
quiya St Ca ro 46 000 mems Pres Muhammad 
Atito Gen Sec Ahmad Fawzi Adi 

General Trade Union 0! Textiles 327 Shoubra St Cairo 
i i960 250 000 mems Pres Salah Gharib 


TRANSPORT 


RAILWAYS 

Egyptian Railways (E R ) Cairo Station Cano f 1852 
Mileage and gauge 2 803 miles 4 ft 8$ In main lines 
1 614 miles 4 It 81 in auxiliary lines Chair of Board 
Eng Aly Fahmy el-Dagestany 
Alexandria Region Passenger Transport Organisation 
21 Place Saad Zaghloul P O B 466 Alexandria 
controls tramways buses and 27 miles o! suburban 
electric railway (4 ft Si in ) Chair Ahmed Zaky 
Heliopolis Company for Housing and Inhabiting 28 Ibra 
him El Lakkany St Hel opohs Cairo 31 miles 148 
railcars Gen Man Eng Abdel Moment Seif 
A 6} mile underground railway is under consideration 
m Ca ro 

ROADS 

Administration ol Roads and Land Transport Shana Kasr 
el Aim Cairo Dir Gen Ing Mohammad El Bedewi 
Fuad 

There are good metalled main roads as follows Cairo 
Alexandria (desert road) Cairo- Be nna Tanta paroanhur 
Alexandria Cairo-Suez (desert road) Cairo-IsmaUia Port 
Said or Suez Cairo-Faynm (desert road) in 1970 there 
were over 13 000 miles of good metalled roads 
Automobile Club d Egypfe 17 Tue Kasr-el Nil Cairo Sec 
Gen Ibrahim Rachid 

Public Authority tor the Pre# Zone ot Port Said f 1965 
to supervise the development of the free port of Port 
Said 


SHIPPING 

United Arab Maritime Co 2 rue de I Ancienne Bourse 
Alexandria f 1930 services Alexandna/Europe 
Canada Black Sea Adriatic Sea and Africa Chair 
M Y Ramadan 

American Eastern Trading and Shipping Co , 8 A E 17 

Shana Sesostm Alexandria Pres M E Wagnbr 
M anager Egypt Ahmed Labia Tahio 


Egyptian Stevedoring and Shipping Co , S A.E • 17 Sharia 
Sesostris Alexandria f 1946 Pres J H Chalboub 
Manager Muhammad Fahmy Tahio 
Thebes Shipping Agency PO Box 45 41 Shana Nebi 
Darnel Alexandria mantime transport. 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

Suez Canal Authority (Hay at Canal Al Suess) Ismailia 
Chair and Man Dir Eng Mashur Ahmed Mashur 
Length of Canal 107 miles Maximum depth 53 ft 
Maximum width (at water level) 660 ft Minimum width 
(at depth of 36 ft) 316 ft The Canal has been closed since 
the war m June 1967 (See page 61 for a more detailed 
description) 

CIVIL AVIATION 

United Arab Airlines (Muralr)* Head Office Almaza 
Airport Hel opolis Cairo f 1932 (1961 as UAA) 
operates internal services in the United Arab Republic 
and external services throughout the Middle East Far 
East and Europe Man Dir Abdel Rahman Enan 
Gen. Man Muhammad Soliman El Hakim the fleet 
consists of two Boeing 707/320C seven Comet 4C jets 
four Ilyushin iS six Antonov 24 and two DC-6s 

Foreign Airlines operating through the U A IL 
The following foreign airl nes serve the UAR 
Aeroflot Air France Air India ALIA (Royal 
Jordanian Airlines) Alitalia A U A (Austrian Airlines) 
BEA BOAC. BUA C S-A (Ceskoslovensk6 Aero- 
lime) Cyprus Airways Ethiopian Air lanes Garuda 
Ghana Airways Interflug Iraqi Airways J AL (Japan 
Airlines) J A T (Jugoslovensta Aero Transport) K.L-A. 
(Kingdom of Libya Airlines) K L M Kuwait Airways 
LOT (Polskie Lime LotmCze) Lufthansa MALEV 
{Magyar Legikodekeds Vallalat) ME A Olympic Air 
ways Pan Am P I A (Pakistan International Airlines) 
Qantas Sabena S A S Saudi Arabia Airl nes Sudan 
Airways Swissair TAROM (Transportunle Aenene 
Romane) TWA andUTA 
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TOURISM 


Ministry of Tourism: no Sh. Kasr el Aini, Cairo; f. 1965 
to replace the State Tourist Administration, f. 1935; 
branches at Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Luxor and 
Aswan; Minister of Tourism Muhammad Awad al 
Koni. 

General Organization for Tourism and Hotels: 4 Latin 
America St., Garden City, Cairo; f. 1961; affiliated to 
the Ministry of Tourism. 

Authorized foreign exchange dealers for tourists include 
the principal banks and the following: 

American Express of Egypt Ltd.: 15 Kasr el Nil St., Cairo; 
f. 1919- 

Thomas Cook and Son: 4 Sharia Champollion, Cairo. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Ministry of Culture: Cairo; Minister Sarwat Okasha. 

PRINCIPAL THEATRES AND ORCHESTRA 
Pocket Theatre: Cairo; f. 1961. 

Cairo Opera House: Cairo; Gen. Man. Saleh Abdoun. 


Home of the following: 

Opera Lyric Troupe. 

Opera Ballet. 

Opera Chorale. 

Cairo Symphony Orchestra. 

Members frequently take part in performances with 
visiting opera companies. 

National Puppet Theatre: Cairo. 

NATIONAL DANCE TROUPES 

National Folklore Danco Troupe: Cairo; frequently per- 
forms on tours abroad. 

Reda Folklore Dance Troupe: 50 Kasr el Nil St., Cairo; f. 
1959 ; frequently performs on tours abroad; Dirs. 
Mahmoud Reda, Ali Reda; Principal Dancers 
Farida Fahmy, Mahmoud Reda; Composer and 
Conductor Ali Ismail. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic Energy Organization: Dokki, Cairo; f. 1955; Dir. 
Dr. Salah Hedayet. First reactor with 2,000 kW. 
power, opened at Inchass in 1961. 

Regional Radioisotope Centre: Cairo; f. 1957; eleven 
laboratories for research and development in scientific, 
medical, agricultural and industrial fields; in 1963 the 


Centre was transformed into a Regional Centre for the 
Arab countries of the Middle East, in co-operation with 
UN I.A.E.A. 

The Institute of Nuclear Engineering at Alexandria 
University is to use a loan of £E 250,000 from Kuwait to 
purchase an atomic reactor and laboratory facilities. 


EDUCATION 


Great importance has been attached to the development 
of educational facilities by the Republican Government 
since 1952. Its educational policy states that education is 
free and should play an indispensable part in the life of 
every citizen. It was realised that the first and most 
essential step in the programme of educational expansion 
was the construction of an adequate number of new schools. 
In 1952 a Ten Year Plan was inaugurated whereby an 
organization known as "The Schools Premises Foundation" 
was given the responsibility of constructing 400 new schools 
each year. Education, particularly technical education, 
has continued to be a primary concern of the Government 
after the formation of the United Arab Republic, and in the 
1967-68 budget £E 116 million was allocated to education. 

Some 15 per cent of children go to private school, and 
there are two private universities. The state education 
system is admitted to be overcrowded at all levels; for this 
reason an estimated one million children of primary school 
age are not in fact attending a school. 

Primary Education 

This is extended to all children between the ages of six 
and twelve, and is free and compulsory. Four hundred 
primary schools are being constructed annually. The 
number of pupils in the primary stage in the year 1952 
amounted to 1,540,202 (997,490 boys and 541,708 girls), 
compared with 3,471,334 in 1967-68 (2,129,884 boys and 
1,341,450 girls). In the latter year the pupils were organized 
into 81,700 classes in 7,800 schools. 


Preparatory Education 

This is an intermediate stage between primary and 
secondary education. There were two main different types 
of preparatory school, general and technical, but the 
technical schools are being phased as separate institutions 
at this level. In 1967-68 there were 1,270 preparatory 
schools, organized into over 20,000 classes attended by 
about 750,000 children (two-thirds being boys). 

Secondary Education 

[a) General schools: here the emphasis is placed on 
academic studies. The aim is to develop the abilities of 
pupils best qualified for a university education. The 
number of students in 1967-68 was about 260,000 (180,000 
boys and 80,000 girls). 

(b) Technical Schools: a vocational training is given in 
these schools, in agriculture, industry or commerce. To 
ensure a knowledge of the machinery used in local produc- 
tion, students of industrial schools are given a practical 
training inside the factories. Owners of large factories are 
obliged to run training centres on the premises for their 
own workers. In 1967-68 there were 153,000 pupils in 
technical schools of various kinds. There were also about 
35,000 pupils in 67 teacher training establishments. 
University Education 

In addition to the old and famous Al-Azhar University, 
which opened its gates to women students in 1962, there 
are the universities of Cairo, Alexandria, Ain Shams and 
Asyut. 
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Cairo University was founded privately in 1908 in 1928 
it became the State University The American University 
at Cairo was founded in 19x9 Alexandria University m 
igjs and Ain Shams in 1950 Another university has been 
founded at Assiut and was opened m tune for the academic 
year 1957-58 Most universities include the following 
faculties Agriculture Commerce Dental Surgery Medi 
cine Pharmacy Engineering Law Arts and Science 

In addition there are various post graduate courses of 
study and many students are sent abroad to complete 
their higher education More however, come from other 
countries to study in the U A R in 196&-67 there were 
about 35 000 foreign students of whom some 23 500 came 
from the Arab world In terms of student numbers the 
leading universities are amongst the world s largest 
(45 000 students at Cairo University) but the facilities are 
mostly very overcrowded 
Adult Education 

A campaign to promote literacy and adult education is 
being directed and financed by the Ministry of Education, 
but. according to law, firms and business houses must 
combat the illiteracy of their workers Centres for the 
teaching of illiterates have also been created in the army, 
police and prisons departments Presidential Decree No 7 
of 1957 set out to reorganize the establishment of institutes 
and colleges These institutes consist of teacher training 
schools for boys and girls, special technical institutes, 
commercial industrial and agricultural institutes 


ACADEMIES 

Academy 0! the Arabic Language: 26 Sharia Mourad, Giza, 
f 1932 

President Dr Taba Hussein 
Vtte President Dr Elwohands 
Secretary-General Dr Ibrahim Madxour 
Publications Pevtew 0/ Academy for the A rabic Language, 
Collections of Scientific Terms Dictionary of Koranic 
Terms 

Injtitut d'Egypte: 13 Sharia Sheikh Rihane Cairo, f 1859. 
studies literary, artistic and scientific questions relating 
to Egypt and neighbouring countries pubis Bulletin 
(annual) and Mlnunrts 
President Hussein Faocii 

Vice Presidents Muhammad R£da Madwar, Fran- 
cois Dumas 

Secretary General Mahmoud Hafez 
T.wum v.* Zfhw tsit .Wotjuaw XSssTAnt. 

Assistant Secretary R P Georges Anawati 

LEARNED SOCIETIES AND 
RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

National Research Centre: al Tahnr Street Dokld, Cairo, 
f *939. began functioning in 1947 and laboratory 
work started in 1956 fosters and carries out research 
w both pure and applied sciences, staff of 1 470 scien- 
tists and 700 technicians library of 60 000 vol3 
Director Prof Dr Ahmad Riah Tourky 
Secretary-General Prof Abd-el-Aziz Ahmed Salama 

Laboratories 

the laboratories are organized into five mam departments 
FAysics Sections of Mathematical Physics General 
|“hd St The™* 1 Physics, Electricity. Nuclear Physics 


Chemistry and Technology Sections of Physical Chemis- 
try, Inorganic Chemistry. Organic Chemistry, Biochenustry, 
Analytical Chemistry, Chemical Technology (three sec- 
tions), Chemical Methods Research 
Earth Sciences Sections of Geology, General Geophysics, 
Geochemistry, Industrial Mineralogy, Engineering Geology, 
Petroleum Geology and Hydrology 

Biology and Agriculture Sections of Botany Genetics, 
Plant Physiology, Sod Research, Plant Disease and 
Control, Food and Dairy Industry Animal Physiology, 
Veterinary Science 

Medicine and Pharmacology * Sections of Physiology and 
Biophysics, Pathology and Cell Study, Nutrition Research, 
Hygiene and Therapeutic Medicine, Microbiology and 
Immunization Anthropology and Heredity Pharmaco- 
\ogy 

Main Committees 
Natural Science Committee 
Industrial Committee 
Agricultural Committee 
Medical Committee 
Sociology Committee 

Agriculture and Veterinary Science 
Egyptian Agricultural Organization: PO Box 63 Exhibi- 
tion Grounds. Gezira, Cairo, f 1898, the Society acts 
as an information centre for farmers and its activities 
include seed selection, importation of fertilizers, 
periodic agricultural and industrial exhibitions, the 
society has an experimental station and laboratories 
of botany and genetics at Bahtim chemical and 
entomological laboratories, and a Cotton Museum at 
Gezira, there is also an animal breeding section and 
a stud farm of Arabian horses at Heliopolis Du- -Gen, 
Ahmed Ami, Asst Dir -Gens Moustafa El-Bahtimx 
and Abdel Maguid Youssef 
Egyptian Desert Institute: Mataryia Cairo, 1 1950, a 
scientific institute for the study and development of 
desert areas, carries out research in the following 
desert agriculture and horticulture, soils hydrology, 
geophysics, climatic studies wind energy, geology, 
ecology, desert range improvement sail conservation' 
ammai production The Institute maintains Several 
laboratories field stations, a museum, library and a 
map room. Dir -Gen Prof Abdou Aiy Shatta, pubis 
Bulletin (twice yearly) and special publications 
Egyptian Horticultural Society: POB 46, Cairo, f 1913, 
Chair Hassav Farid, Hon Sec Abdel Rader' 
Hagcag, /uihl JJfirWsMurj ,} Megan ** 

Architecture and Town Planning 
Building Research Institute: Dokki. Giza attached to the 
Ministry of Scientific Research carries out bas ic and 
applied research work on budding materials and means 
of construction also provides technical mfortnation 
and acts as consultant to the different authorities 
concerned with budding and construction materials 
seven specialized laboratories Dir Prof Dr A Abou 
El-Azm, pubis bulletins, reports 

The Arts 

Armenian Artistic Union: 3 Shana SoUman El Haiaby 
POB 1060 Cairo, f 1920, aun3 promotion of 
Armenian and Arabic culture 300 mems , Pre3 Yahag 
Drfoyan 

Atelier: 1 Shana St Saba, Alexandna, society of artists 
and writers, Hon Pres Moustafa Fahmy, Sen .Gen 
L Hergenstein 
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Egyptian Concert Society: 17 Sharia Talaat Harb, Alexan- 
dria; Pres. Joseph Tuby; Treas. Jacques Vincendon. 

Hellenic Artistic Union: 6 Sharia Bicliai, Alexandria. 

High Council of Arts and Literature: 9, Sharia Hassan 
Sabri, Zamalek, Cairo; f. 1956; publ. books on literature, 
arts and social sciences; Sec. Youssef Al Sibai. 

Institute Of Aral) Music: Alexandria, 2 Sharia Tcwfik; Pres. 
Ahmed Bey Hassan; Hon. Sec. Aey Saad. 

Institute of Arab Music: Cairo, 22 Sharia Ramses. 

Bibliography and Library Science 

Egyptian Association for Archives and Librarianship: Appt. 
201 Strand Building, Bab Elluk, P.O.B. 1309, Cairo; f. 
195b; 538 mems.; Pres. Dr. S. M. el Sheniti. 

Economics, Law and Politics 

Egyptian Society of International Lav/: 16 Avenue Ramses, 
Cairo; f. 1945; objects: to promote the study of inter- 
national law and to work for the establishment of 
international relations based on law and justice; Pres. 
Prof. Dr. Gaber G. Abdul Rahman; Vicc-Prcs. 
Gamal Naguib, Dr. Ezzedine Abdalla; Hon. Vicc- 
Pres. Jasper Y. Brinton; 367 mems.; library contains 
1,560 books and 700 sets of periodicals; publ. Remit 
Egypiicnnc dt Droit International. 

Egyptian Society of Political Economy, Statistics and 
Legislation: 16 Avenue Ramses, Cairo, P.O.B. 732; 
f. 1909; Pres. Dr. Abdel Hakim Al Rifai; Gen.-Sec. 
Dr. Gamal Al Oteifi; 920 mems.; library contains 
13,500 vols.; publ. L'Egyptc Contemporaine (quarterly, 
in Arabic, English and French), and numerous other 
publications in economics and law. 

Institute of Arab Rcscnrch and Studios: 1 Tolombat St., 
Garden City, Cairo; f. 1953; attached to the League of 
Arab States; Dir. Prof. M. Khalafallah Aiimad; pubis, 
books on Arab subjects and Bulletin of the I.ll.A.S. 
(annually). 

Institute of National Planning: Salah Salem St, Nasr City, 
Cairo; f. i960; Gen. Dir. Dr. Ismail Sabry Abdalla; 
Scc.-Gcn. Moiiamed Fahmy; pubis. Memoranda. 

Education 

Education Documentation Contro for U.A.R.: Central 
Ministry of Education, 33 Sharia Falalcy, Cairo; 
f, 1956; educational documentation, and training centre 
for documcntalists on a regional basis; 12,000 docu- 
ments; Dir. Mrs. Zienab Meiirez; pubis. Contemporary 
Trends in Education, Educational Information Bulletin, 
and various works on education in the U.A.R. and tho 
Arab world. 

History, Geography and Archaeology 

Deutsches Archiiologischcs Institut ( German Archaeological 
Institute): Sharia Gczira al Wusta 22, Cairo-Zamalck; 
Dir. Prof. Dr. Werner Kaiser. 

Egyptian Geographical Society: Sharia KasrEl-Aini (Jardin 
du Ministfire do Travaux Publics); P.O.B. Kasr El 
Doubara, Cairo; f. 1875, reorganized 1917; Pres. 
Soliman A. Huzzayn; Scc.-Gcn. Muhammad M. 
Alsayyad; publ. bulletins; library: sec Libraries. 

Hcllonic Society of Ptolemaic Egypt: 20 Avenue Found I, 
Alexandria; f. 1908; Pres, Dr. G. Partjieniadis; Sec. 
Costa A. Sandi. 

Institut Dominican d’Etudes Oriontalos: Priory of tho 
Dominican Fathers, 1 Sharia Masna al-Tarabiah, 
Abbasiyah, Cairo; f. 1952; Dir. P&re G. C. Anawati; 
publ. Milangcs (yearly); library: see Libraries. 


Institut Franfais d'Arch6ologio Orientate ( French Institute 
of Oriental Archaeology ): Cairo; f. 1898; Dir. S. 
Sauneron. 

Offlco for the Preservation of Arabic Monuments (Idarit 
Hift el-Assar cl-Arahia ): 1 Sharia cl-Walda (Qasr-el- 
Doubara), Cairo; f. 1882; Pres, of the Higher Council 
H.E. tho Egyptian Minister of Education; Dir. Muham- 
mad Abdel Fattah Helmy; Pres, of the Permanent 
Cttce. Muhammad Aly Namazy; publ. Bulletin. 

SociGtd Archdologique d’Aioxandric: 6 Sharia Mahmoud 
Moukhtar, Alexandria; f. 1893; 100 mems.; Pres. 
Dr. A. Sadek; Sec.-Gen. and Editor D. A, Daoud; 
Treas. M. F. Mansour; pubis. Bulletins, Mlmoires, 
Monuments dc VEgyptc Grtco-Romainc, Caliiers, Pub- 
lications Spiciales. 

Society for Coptic Archaeology: 222 Avenue Ramses, Cairo; 
f. 1934. for the study of coptology in archaeology, 
linguistics, church history, liturgy and art; 322 mems.; 
library of 8,000 vols.; Pres. Mirrit Boutros Ghali; 
Sec. Dr. Antoine Khater; Treas. Dr. Butrus Ghali; 
Librarian Dr. O. H. E. Khs-Burmkster; pubis. 
Bulletin de la Sociiii d'ArcMologie Copte (annual), 
Fouillcs, Bibliothique d'Art et d‘ Archtologie, Texts, 
Documents, etc. 

International Cultural Institutes 
British Council: British Embassy, ICasrali El Dubara, 
Garden City, Cairo; Representative N. A. Daniel, 

O.B.E., PH.D. 

contro Cultural HispSnlco ( Hispanic Cultural Institute): 
Sharia El Horria 101, Alexandria. 

Deutsches Kulturinstitut ( German Cultural Institute/Gocthc 
Institute): 10 rue dcs Ptoldmdes, Alexandria; Dir. Dr. 
Dr. K. H. Busciiman; two branches in Cairo. 

Istituto ttaliano di Cultura [Italian Cultural Institute): 
3 Sharia Sheikh El Marsafi (Zamalek), Cairo; Dir. Prof. 
Vittorio Polite 

Qstorrclchischcs Kulturrcforat fOr don Vordoran Orient 

(Austrian Cultural Office for the Middle East): 1103 
Sharia Cornichc cl Nil, Apt. 7, Qasr cl Doubara, Cairo; 
Dir. Bernhard Stillfried, tild. 

U.S. Information Centers: 

1 1 Tarik El Horeya, Alexandria. 

6 Sbaria Kamal Eldino, Salah, Garden City, Cairo. 

Medicine 

Alexandria Medical Association, The: 4 Ibn El-Saigb 
Street, Alexandria; f. 1921; 900 meins.; Pres. Prof. 
Hussein Khairy TorrozADA; Sec. Dr. Ali Nofal; 
publ. The Alexandria Medical Journal (English, French 
and Arabic). 

Cairo Odontological Society: 39 Kasr El-Nil, Cairo; Pres. 
Dr. Abulnaga M. Abdel-Azim; Sec, Dr. J. AlcAe. 

Egyptian Medical Association: 42 Sharia Kasr EI-Aini, 
Cairo; f. 1919; Pres. Dr. Soliman Azmi; Vice-Pres. Dr. 
Ibrahim Shawki, Prof. Dr. Abdallah el Kateb; Gen. 
Sec. Dr. Moustafa Omar; 700 mems.; publ. Journal 
(monthly), in Arabic and English. 

Egyptian Society of Medicino and Tropical Hygiono: 2 Sharia 
Found I, Alexandria; f. 1927; lion. Pres. Dr. Ahmed 
Hklmi; Pres. Dr. InuAiiiM Abdhl-Sayed; Scc.-Gcn. 
and Treas. Dr. J. Kiiouri. 

High Institute of Public Health: an autonomous unit of the 
Univ, of Alexandria. 165 El-Horria Ave., El-Iiadra 
Post Office, Alexandria; undertakes fundamental 
teaching and applied public health research; 29 staff 
mems. and 23 instructors; departments of Public 
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Health Administration Biostatics Nutrition Epidemi 
oiogy Tropical Health Microbiology and Occupational 
and Environmental Health Library of approx 8 ooo 
vols Dean Prof A E El Sherif 
Mtdkftl Research Executive Organization* AlTahnr 
Dokki Cairo attached to the National Research 
CentTe {q v ) Includes 

Bilharziails Research Institute Irahala Giza roo bed 
hospital Departments of Medical Zoology Patho- 
logy Physiology Epidemiology Control Section 
Environmental Health Section Chemical Section 
Library 

Drug Research Institute (DR1) A 1 Tahnr Dokki 
Industrial Health Research Institute 
The Medical Research Institute Alexandria cames out 
basic and applied experimental and clinical research 
work m the field of medicine comprises the follow 
ing units B ochemistry Cancer Research Patho 
logy Histochemistry Cytochemistry Physiology 
Pharmacology Parasitology Experimental Surgery 
Radiodia gnosis Radioisotopes Medical and Bio- 
physics Dir Dr Mohyeddin el Kharadly 
Nutrition Research Institute 
Ophthalmologies! Research Institute 
Memorial Institute for Ophthalmic Research Giza Cairo 

1 1925 library of 2 800 vols Acting Dir Ibrahim 
Ahmed Muhammad Pathologist Abdel Fattah Mos 
tafa Muhammad Virologists Zeinab Cherif Fatma 
Zanati Clinical Dept Gamal Eddim Abdih ElSaysd 
Aly Eleish publ Report 

Ophthalmological Society ol Egypt Dar El Hekma 42 
Shana Kasr El Airu Cairo f 1902 Pres Prof Dr M 
Mohyi El Din Said Vice- Pres Dr Mohyi El-Din 
Abdallah El-Arabi Hon Sec Dt A A El-Gamal 
408 mems publ Annual Bulletin 
Public Health Laboratories— General Administration 
Ministry of Public Health 19 Shana Sheikh Rehaa, 
Cairo f 1885 Dir Gen Dr H S Yosef Diagnostic 
Laboratones Dr M Roushdi Production Laborator 
les Dr AH WahbA Public Health Services Dr H M 
EL Kassas Drug Control Laboratones Dr H El 
Hakim Virology Dept Dr I Zaclool library of 

2 000 vols pubis Bacteriology Virology Sera and 
Vaccines Production 

Research Institute and Hospital for Tropical Diseases 

10 12 Shana Kasr El Aim Cairo f 1932 Dir A 
Halawani Section Chiefs Tropical Medicine A 
Halawani Helminthology I S Hilmy Entomology 
I Baz Biochenustry M H Shaker Haematology 
G Nods El-Din Clinical Dept A Abdallah 
Synthetic Chemistry Bashir Antaki Virology M 
Dawood Bactenology Khadiga Zein El-Din 
Protozoology M I El Kardi Animal Breeding 
A Taka library of t 500 vols four field research 
stations are attached to the Institute situated at 
Khanka Fayed Rosetta and El Haram 
Serum and Vaccine Institute Agouza Cairo 
Natural Sciences 

Alexandria Institute of Oceanography and Fisheries Kayed 
Bey Alexandna f 1931 Dir Samy Gorgy Sec 
M Saved Hawed library see Libraries 
Atomic Energy Establishment Dokki Cairo i ncl u des 
research reactor and associated laboratones at Inchass 
engineering and nuclear instrumentation laboratory 
geological and raw matenals laboratory isotope 


production and nuclear chemistry laboratory nuclear 
physics laboratory and radio-isotope3 centre 14 
research workers Dir I B Hazza 
Geological Survey and Mineral Resources Department 
Ministry of Industry Abbassiya P O Cairo f 189S 
a department of the General Egyptian Organization 
for Geological Researches and Muting undertakes 
geological surveys and mineral prospecting 172 
research workers Dir Gen Abdel Hadi Ahmed 
Arm 

Institute of Astronomy and Geophysics. UJV.R Observa 
tones Head Office Helwan Cairo f 19Q3 cames 
out research studies in geophysics astronomy meteor 
oiogy comprises the Helwan Observatory the Kat 
tamyia Observatory and the Magnetic Observatory 
at Fayyoum attached to the Ministry of Scientific 
Research Du Prof Mahmoud Khairy Aly library of 
9 500 vols pubis Bulletins 

Institute ol Freshwater Biology 10 Hassam Sabry Street 
PO Gezira Cairo undertakes research Dir Hi ad 
Qura pubis Pis A Btology Pond Culture 
National Chemical Research Centre c/o Industrial Research 
Executive Organization Dokki Cairo 
National Information and Documentation Centre al Tahnr 
St Dokki Cairo f 1955 accumulates and disseminates 
information m all languages and in all branches of 
science and technology comprises six depts Libraries 
Bibliography Translations Reprography Editing and 
Publishing and Printing Dir Dr Ahmad Abdel 
Hamid Kabesh pubis Bulletin o] the National In 
formation and Documentation Centre U A If Journal 
of Chemistry UJl R Journal of Animal Production 
U A R Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences U.A it 
Journal of Veterinary Science Ujl R Journal of Soil 
Science U A R Journal of Botany VAR Journal of 
Geology VAR Journal of Microbiology U A R 
Journal of Physics 

National Institute for Standards Dokki Cairo attached to 
the Ministry for Scientific Research Dir Dr Sayed 
Ramadan Haddara comprises 
National Physical Laboratory for Metrology for main 
tenance of national standards for physical units and 
their use for purposes of calibration functioning at 
the same time as a research institute 
Central Laboratory tor Metrology and Material Testing 
responsible for maintenance of master and working 
standards as well as the verification and stamping 
of certain classes of measuring instruments 
Red Sea Institute of Oceanography and Fisheries. Al 
Ghardaqa f 1929 in connection with the Faculty of 
Science Cairo undertakes oceanographical and fisheries 
research attached to the Ministry of Scientific Re- 
search contains a library and a museum regular 
correspondence is kept up with more than 350 scientific 
institutions Dir Prof Dr Mustafa Salah pubis Al 
Ghardaga Red Sea 

fioeiifd Enfomofogique d'Egypfe 14 Shana Ramses P O B 
43 ° Cairo f 1907 Pres Muhammad SolimAn El 
Zoheiry Vice Pres Dr Ahmed Salem Hassan Dr 
Abdel Oziz Hafez Soliman Sec Gen Dr Mostaeha 
Hafez 400 mems pubis bulletins library see 
Lxbranes 

Philosophy and Psychology 
Egyptian Association lor Mental Health 1 Shana Ilhami 
Qasr al Doubara Cairo f 1948 630 mems 
Egyptian Association lor Psychological Studies Faculty ot 
Education Am Shams University Abbasiyah Cairo 
f 1948 683 mems 
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Religion, Sociology and Anthropology 

Social Sciences Association of Egypt: Cairo; f. 1957; 1,234 
mems. 

Technology 

Egyptian Society of Engineers: Sharia Hahdet Misr, Cairo; 
f. 1920; Pres. Hamed Suleiman; Sec. Abdul-Aziz 
Ahmed. 

Higher Industrial Institute: Aswan; f. 1962; state control; 
courses in mechanical, electrical and chemical engineer- 
ing, mining and natural sciences. 

Hydrological Research Station: Kanater-al-Khaiyria Bar- 
rages, Cairo; f. 1902; technical and scientific research 
using scale models; Dir. A. A. el-Darwish. 

Metallurgical Research Centre: c/o Helwan Steelworks, 
Helwan; set up by the Industrial Research Executive 
Organization; attached to the Supreme Council for 
Scientific Research; sections for Ore Metallurgy, 
Physical Metallurgy and General Services. 

Middle Eastern Regional Radioisotope Centre for the Arab 
Countries: Cairo; f. 1963; trains specialists in the 
applications of radioisotopes, particularly in the 
medical, agricultural and industrial fields; conducts 
research in hydrology, tropical and sub-tropical 
diseases, fertilisers, and entomology; promotes the use 
of radioisotopes in the Arab countries. 

Mining and Water Research Executive Organization: 

Dokki, Cairo. 

Petroleum Research Institute: Medinat Nasser, Cairo; set 
up by the Egyptian General Petroleum Corporation; 
attached to the Supreme Council for Scientific Research; 
ten sections, dealing with all aspects of petroleum 
research. 

Textile Research Centre: Alexandria; attached to the 
Supreme Council for Scientific Research; central 
laboratory and sections for mechanical processing, 
chemical processing and dyestuffs. 

LIBRARIES 

Al-Azhar University Library: Cairo; 80,000 vols., including 
20,000 MSS.; Librarian M. E. A. Hady. 

Alexandria Municipal Library: 18 Sharia Menasce Mohar- 
rem Bey, Alexandria; f. 1892; number of vols.: Arabic 
33,390, European 35,399, 4,086 MSS.; Chief Librarian 
Sheikh Beshir el-Shindi; Sec. Antoine D. Abd-el- 
Messih. 

Alexandria University Library: 6 Sharia Kenissa El-Inguil- 
izia, Stanley Bay, Ramleh, Alexandria; f. 1942; con- 
sists of the Central Library (122,225 vols.), 7 Faculty 
libraries, and the Library of the Institute of Chemical 
Technology; over 1,000,000 vols.; Dir. Burhan El-Din 
Saki; Chief Librarian Amin El-Bassouni Sallam. 

American University in Cairo Library: 113 Sharia Kasr 
El-Aini, Cairo; f. 1919; 75,000 vols., 950 periodicals; 
Acting Librarian Mrs. Grace Larudee. 

Arab League Library: Cairo; 35,000 vols. 

Assiut College Library: Assiut; 25,000 vols.; Dir. Mrs. W. J. 
Skellie. 

Beni Suef Municipal Library: contains 5,447 vols. (Arabic 
3,024, European 2,423). 

British Council Library: Cairo; f. 1963; 14,400 vols. 

Cairo University Library: Orman, Giza; f. 1908; 800,000 
vols., 3,725 periodicals; Librarian Ahmad Issa. 

Centre of Documentation and Studies on Ancient Egypt: 4, 

Sharia Ramses, Cairo; f. 1956; scientific and document- 
ary reference centre for all Egyptian Pharaonic 


monuments; publishes a wide range of specialist 
material on ancient Egypt; Dir. Prof. Dr. Ahmed 
Badawi. 

Damanhour Municipal Library: Damanhour; 13,431 vols. 

Egyptian Library: Abdin Palace, Cairo; over 20,000 vols.; 
Dir. Abdel Hamid Hosni. 

Egyptian (National) Library (Dar-ul-Kutttb) : Midan Ahmed 
Maher, Cairo; f. 1870; 1,000,000 vols. (400,000 Euro- 
pean); 11 brs. with 250,000 vols., including fine arts 
library; deposit library; Dir. Hassan Rashad. 

Fayum Municipal Library: contains 5,355 vols. (Arabic 
4,700, European 655). 

Geological Survey Library: Abbasiya Post Office, Cairo; 
f. 1898; 4,000 textbooks, 15,000 periodicals; Dir.-Gen. 
Abdel Hadi Ahmed Attia. 

Helwan Observatory Library: Helwan; 4,000 vols. 

Institute of Advanced Arab Studies Library: 1 Tolombat St., 
Garden City, Cairo; f. 1953; over 50,000 vols. 

Institute of Public Administration Library: 14 Sharia 
Ramses, Cairo; 6,000 vols. 

Library of the Academy for the Arabic Language: 26 

Mourad Street, Giza; f. 1934; 20,000 vols. 

Library of the Bank of Egypt: 151 Sharia Muhammad 
Farid, Cairo; over 5,000 vols.; Dir. Muhammad 
Rouchdy. 

Library of the Geographical Society of Egypt: P.O. Kasr E) 
Doubara, Cairo; f. 1875; 28,000 vols. 

Library of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria: 

166 rue Port Said, P.O.B. 2006, Alexandria; f. iotfc 
century; 40,000 vols., 539 MSS., 2,210 rare editions; 
Librarian Dimitrios Th. Mosconas, b.a., m.l.s.; publ, 
Analecta (yearly); houses an Institute for Oriental 
Studies. 

Library of the Institut d’Egypte: 13 Sharia Sheikh Rihane 
Cairo; f. 1859; over 160,000 vols.; Librarian Dr. M. 
Kamel; pubis. Bulletin, Memoir es. 

Library of the Institute of Hydro-Biology: Kayed Bey 
Alexandria; f. 1918; 11,000 vols.; Librarian Gibrh 
Muhammad Aly. 

Library of the Ministry of Agriculture: Giza-Orman; f 
1920; 25,000 vols.; Dir. Latif Ibrahim. 

Library of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry: Shark 
Ismail Abaza Pasha; over 20,048 vols. 

Library of the Ministry of Education: 16 Sharia El-Falaki 
Cairo; f. 1927; the library contains 55,966 vols. (Euro 
pean and Arabic). 

Library of the Ministry of Hoaith: Sharia Sultan Hussein 
Cairo; over 27,000 vols. 

Library of the Ministry of Justice: Midan Lazoghli, Cairo 
f. 1929; over 50,000 vols. and periodicals in Arabic 
French and English (law and social science); privat* 
library for the use of judges and members of th< 
Parquet (public prosecution and criminal investigatioi 
authority); a centre attached to the library contain: 
the latest texts of local and comparative legislature 01 
Personal Status; Dir. I. Hanafi. 

Library 0! the Ministry of Public Works: El Tahrir Square 
'El Mogameh’ Building, Cairo; over 7,700 vols. 

Library of the Ministry of Waqfs: Qoubbih al-Ghoury 
Cairo; f. 1942; 20,219 vols. 

Library of the Monastery of St. Catherine: Mount Sinai; f 
327; over 3,300 MSS.; the Codex Sinaiticus was dis 
covered in this library in 1856. 

Library of the Priory of the Dominican Fathers: 1 Shari: 
Masna al Tarabish, Abbasiyah, Cairo; f. 1928; 30,00: 
vols.; Librarian Father Anawati. 
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Library of the SoelMS Entomotoglqua d’Egypte H Sharia 
Ramses P O Box 430 Cairo i 1907 39 000 vola and 
periodicals 

Mansoura Municipal Library contauw 17 9S4 vols (Arabic 
13 036 European 4 948) 

Mmonfieii Provincial Council Library Shebin El Korn 
contains 10 180 vols (Arab c 8 626 European 1 354) 
National Archival Qasr Abidin Maydln al Tnmhflnyah 
Cairo f 1954 37 800 archives from the ex Royal 
Family Turkish and Fore gn Dir M Z Reihan 
National Aisembly Library Palace o! the National Assem 
bly Cair o f 1924 over 50000 vol3 Dir Antoun 
Matt a. 

Bbarkia Provincial Council Library Zagazig contains 
12 238 vols (Arabic 7 86t European 4 377) 

Sohae Municipal Library f J932 contains 9 408 vols 
Tanta Municipal Library contains 20 943 vols 

MUSEUMS 

Agricultural Museum Dokki f 1930 exhibits of ancient 
and modern methods of Egyptian agriculture horti 
culture irrigation botanical and zoological sections 
Dir A Z Naga Curator NIhad Kholousi 
Anderson Museum Beit el Kretlia Cairo f 1936 private 
collections o! Oriental art objects bequeathed to Egypt 
by R. G Gayer Anderson Pasha in 1936 Curator 
Yooxes Mahran 

Cairo Geological Museum 15 Sheikh Rihan Street Cairo 
Dawawin Post Office a section of the Geological Survey 
General Egyptian Organization for Geological Re- 
searches and Mining f 1899 26 200 specimens mostly 
Egyptian exhibits illustrating all branches of Geology 
especially recent acquisitions connected with revival of 
industrialization Dir F A. Bassyooki 
Cairo Musaum 0! Hygim Midan cl Gamhouna Cairo 
Dir Dr Naguib Riad 

Coptic Musaum Masr Ateeka Cairo f 1908 sculpture 
and frescoes MSS textiles icons ivory and bone 
carved wood metalwork pottery and glass pubis 
(1) Guide to tht Coptic Museum ( ) Guide to Cairo s 
Ancient Coptic Churches (3) Catalogue of the Coptic 
and Arabic Manuscripts in the Copt c Museum the 
Patriarchate the Principal Churches of Cairo and 
Alexandria and the Monasteries of Egypt (2 vols ) Dir 
Dr Shafik Farid 

Cotton Museum Gezira Cairo f 1923 established by the 
Egyptian Agricultural Society all aspects of cotton 
growing diseases pests and methods of spinning and 
weaving are shown Dir M El Babtimt 
E gyptian Naltona! Museum Midan-el Tahnr Kasr El Nil 
Cairo f 1900 exhib ts from prehistoric tunes until the 
6th century a.t> excludes Coptic and Islamic periods 
Chief Curator Dr Henry Riad Houses the Depart 
ment of Antiqu ties established by decree in 1835 to 
conserve antiqu ties the Department administers the 
archaeological museums and controls excavations Dir 
Dr Gamal Mihrez Librarian Dr Dia abou-Ghazi 
library contains 31 753 vols pubis museum catalogue 
Annals of the Antiquities Service of Egypt Fouxlles d 
Saqqarah Les Temples immergis de la Nubie Les Oasis 
Egyptiennes etc 

GrKO-Roman Museum Museum Street, Alexandria l 
1892 exhib t3 from the Coptic Roman and Greek 
eras publ Annuatre du Musle Gr/eo-Romain Dir 
Dr Henry Riad library of 8 000 vols Librarian 


Museum 0! Islamic Art Midan Ahmed Maher Cairo 
i r8Sr collection of art objects representing the 
evolution of Islamic art from the spread of Islam bll 
1879 Dir Ahmed Mamdouh Hamdi Chief Curator 
Mrs Wafja Ahmed Ezzi Curators Soliman Ahmed 
Soliman Abdel Raoot Aly Yocssef Hussein 
pubis catalogues giving details of the collections and 
Islamic minor arts stud es 

Museum ot Modern Art 4 Sham Kasr El Nd Cairo f 
1920 Curator Salah E Taher 
Railway Museum Cairo Station f 1933 contains models 
of foreign and Egyptian railways and technical infor 
mation and statistics of the e\ olution and development 
of the U A R- railway services the library contains 
5 20S vols (Arabic 2 433 European 2 785) membership 
14 Curator Abu Elt-etouh Misbah Katamish 
War Museum The Citadel Cairo library of 6 000 vols 


UNIVERSITIES 

AIN SHAMS UNIVERSITY 

KASR EL-ZAAFRAN ABBASIYAH CAIRO 
Founded 1950 
Rector Ahmed Ezzat Abdulkerim 
Registrar A G El-Arousy 
Librarian A, A El Daly 
N umber of teacbera 1 025 
Number ot students 38000 
Publications Faculty Reviews 
Deans 

Faculty of Medicine Prof Dr Ahmad Ammar 
Faculty of Arts Dr H El-Saaty 
Faculty of Science Dr M I Fares 
Faculty of Engineering Dr H II Moustafa 
Faculty of Agriculture H M Hamdi 
Faculty of Commerce Prof A. A Hegazy 
Faculty of Law Prof Dr Ezz El Dm AbdalulH 
Women s College Prof Fathia Hassav Soliman 
Faculty of Education Prof Dr Yodssel Salah El-Din 
Kotb 


ALEXANDRIA UNIVERSITY 
(Gameat El-Askandrta) 

22 AL-GUEISH AVENUE SHATBY ALEXANDRIA 
Telephone 71675 8 
Founded 1942 

State control Academ c year September to May 
Languages of instruction Arabic and English 
Rector H A Baghdady 
Vice Rector Dr A F Muhammad 
Secretary-General M F Lab in 
Chief Librarian A El B Sallam 
N umber of teachers 930 

Number of students 26 074 men 6 994 women total 
33068 

Deans 

Faculty of Agriculture G S Al-Mallah 
Faculty of Arts Dr G M El-Shayyal 
Faculty of Commerce A G Younts 
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Faculty of Engineering: A. El-S. Moustafa. 

Faculty of Law: Dr. S. El-Wakil. 

Faculty of Medicine: A. El-S. Darwich. 

Faculty of Pharmacy : M. M. Motawi. 

Facility of Science: M. M. Ramadan. 

Attached Institute 

Centre for Fundamental and Applied Research in Sanitary 
Engineering: Faculty of Engineering; 30 research 
workers. 

Institute of Nuclear Engineering: f. 1965; Dir. Dr. Ismat 
Zeineddin. 


AL-AZHAR UNIVERSITY 

CAIRO 

Telephone: 904051, 706097, 906154 
Founded 970; modernized and expanded 1961. 

Chancellor: Sheikh Hassan Mamoun. 

Rector: Sheikh Ahmed Hassan Elbakoury. 

Vice-Rector: Dr. M. A. Salam Fahmy. 

Principal: Abdel Mon’im Ramadan. 

Secretary-General: Sheikh Saleh Moussa Sharaf. 

President of the Fatwa Committee: Sheikh Muhammad 
Hassanein Makhlouf. 

Director of Islamic Research Dept.: Sheikh Muhammad 
Fahim Ismail. 

Cultural Officer: Sheikh Muhammad Tewfik Al-Nahas. 

Officer of Islamic Missions: Sheikh Taha Sayed Mahmoud. 

Librarian: M. E. A. Hady. 

Number of teachers: 705. 

Number of students: 15,644 men, 1,208 women, total 

16,852 (women were first admitted in 1962). 

Publications: Annual Report ; University and Faculty 
Calendars. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Theology: Prof. Dr. Abdel Halim Mahmoud. 

Faculty of Islamic Jurisprudence: Prof. Dr. Ali Hassan 
Abdelkader. 

Faculty of Arabic Studies: Sheikh Ahmed Ghoneim. 

Faculty of Engineering: Prof. Dr. Abdelsalam Fahmy. 

Faculty of Medicine: Prof. Dr. Ali Metawie. 

Faculty of Business Administration: Prof. Lutfy Issawi. 

Faculty of Agriculture: Prof. Dr. Zaki Shabana. 

Islamic Women's College :Prof. Dr. Zeineb Issmat Rached. 

Principal Institutes Affiliated to the Al-Azhar 
University: 

Asyut Institute: f. 1915; primary section: 642 students; 
secondary section: 478 students. 

Cairo Institute: f. 1903; primary section: 1,704 students, 
secondary section: 1,656 students. 

Damietta Institute (Mosque of Al Bahr): i. 1894; primary 
section: 462 students; secondary section: 213 students; 
the library contains 8,857 vols. 

Ghaza Institute: primary section: 140 students. 

Institute of Alexandria: f. 1903; primary section: 381 
students; secondary section: 544 students; the library 
contains 14,268 vols. 

Institute of Mansoura: primary section: 1,347 students; 
secondary section: 774 students. 


Institute of Samannoud: primary section: 745 students; 
secondary section: 274 students. 

Islamic Mission Institute: 3,826 students. 

Kena Institute: primary section: 582 students; secondary 
section: 337 students. 

Queraat Institute: for the study of the Holy Koran; f. 1939; 
438 students. 

Shebin Ei-Kom Institute: f. 1937; primary section: 470 
students; secondary section: 478 students; the library 
contains 1,816 vols. 

Sohag Institute: primary section: 428 students; secondary 
section: 533 students. 

Tanta Institute (Al Garni’ El Ahmady ): f. 1276, renewed 
1769; public division: 65 students; primary section: 1,956 
students; secondary section: 1,382 students; the library 
contains 6,741 vols. 

Zagazig Institute: primary section: 1,369 students; secon- 
dary section: 750 students. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN CAIRO 

1 13 SHARIA ICASR EL-AINI, CAIRO 
Telephone: 21830 

(American Address: 866 UN Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

10017; Telephone: 212-421-6320.) 

Founded 1919. 

President: Christopher Thoron. 

Vice-President: Dr. Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Saleh. 

Special Administrator: Dr. Nazih Deif. 

Dean of the Faculties: Dr. Richard F. Crabbs. 

Library: ( sec Libraries). 

Number of teachers: 150. 

Number of students: 1,300. 

Courses in Management, Economics, Solid State Science, 

Teaching English as a Foreign Language, Islamic History, 

Islamic Art and Architecture, Arabic Literature, Sociology- 

Anthropology. 

Attached Units 

Division of Public Service: study programme for 3,600 
students per semester; Dir. Dr. Osman Labib Farrag; 
publ. Journal of Modern Education. 

Social Research Centro: Current research projects on 
demography and human resettlement; Dir. Dr. Laila 
El-Hamamsy. 


UNIVERSITY OF ASSIUT 

ASSIUT 

Telephone: Assiut 3000 
Founded 1957. 

Chancellor: The Minister of Education. 

Vice-Chancellor: A. Abd-al Razik. 

Rector: Dr. Abd El Wahab El Borolossy. 

Vice-Rectors: Dr. Muhammad Abd El Aziz El-Hagry, 
Dr. M. H. Nashar. 

Registrar: Abd El-Aziz Sobhi. 

Librarian: Ahmed Azab. 

Number of teachers: 700. 

Number of students: 8,071 men, 1,828 women, total 
9,899. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Science: Dr. Abd El- Hamid Kalil. 

Faculty of Engineering: Dr. M. Z. Hathout. 
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Faculty of Agriculture Dr M H Hassanein 
Faculty of Medians and Pharmacy Dr A M Abu Waf 
Faculty of Veterinary Medicine Dr M S El Din Mos 
TAFA 

Fact Uy of Commerce M H El Nashar 
T rochtfs College t E Motawb 


UNIVERSITY OF CAIRO 

ORMAN GHIZA 

Telephone 845186 846144 846247 846475 
Founded in 1908 as the Egypt an University a private 
institution under the auspices of a committee In 1925 it 
became a state institution eons sting of the Faculties of 
Arts Science Law and Med cine this last incorporating 
the School of Medicine and Pharmacy at Kasr el Ami In 
1935 Faculties of Engineering Agriculture Commerce and 
Veterinary Science were founded and the Arabic teacher 
training institution, par El Olum was incorporated in 
1946 The separate Faculties of Pharmacy and Dentistry 
were formed and the Khartoum branch of the University 
was founded m 1955 The Faculty of Economic and 
Political Science was founded in *959 The Faculty of 
Medicine at Mansoura and the Institute of Statistical 
Studies and Researches were founded in 1962 A Higher 
Institute of Nursing a WHO aided enterprise was estab- 
listed and annexed to the Faculty of Medicine in 1964 
Rector Prof Dr Gaber Gad Abdul Rahman 
Vice Rectors Prof Dr Hassan Iamail Prof Dr Hassam 
El Cher xf 

Secretary-General Mohammed Kamel Sidik. 

Librarian Ahmad Issa 
Number of teaching staff 2 892 
Number of students 64606 

Deans 

Faculty of Arts Dr Abdel Latif Ahmad Aly 
Faculty of Law Dr Abdel Moneui El Said Badrawi 
Faculty of Economic and Political Science Dr FaThalle 
El Khatib 

Faculty 0/ Commerce Dr Metwallx El Gamal, 

Faculty of Science Dr Ezzat Khairi 
Faculty of Medicine Dr Ale Hassan Sorour 
Faculty of Dentistry Dr Ezzedine Sedxl 
Faculty of Engineering Dr Abdou El Said 
Faculty of Pharmacy Dr Shafik Balbaa 
Faculty of Agriculture Dr Mahmoud Abdel A khan 
Faculty of Dar ahUlum Dr M M Kassim 
Faculty of Medicine at Mansoura Dr I A El Naga 
Institute of Statistical Studies and Research Dr Ahmed 
Ebada Sakhan 

Faculty of Science at Mansoura Dr Mohammed Salah El 
Dine Abdel Salam 

Faculty of Teachers at Mansoura Dr Mohammed Lasxb 
El Neguehi 

Attached Institute 

Inifituta or Statistical Studies and Research 5 El Gohemy 
St Doklu Cairo t 1962 as independent entity post 
graduate and undergraduate training 7 teachers 
502 Students Dean Dr A E Sakhan 

MANSOURA BRANCH 

MANSOURA 
j Founded 1962 

Provisionally attached to the University of Cairo but it 
“ expected to become the nucleus of the new University of 
Mansoura J 

Dean of Faculty of Medicine Dr I A El-Naga 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

TANTA 
Founded 1962 

Proms on ally attached to the University of Alexandria 
but it is expected to become the nucleus of the new Uiuver 
sity of Tanta 

Dean Prof M L BayOUMI 


COLLEGES 

Arab Siatis Training Centra tor Education lor Community 
Development (ASFEC) Sirs-el Lavyan Menoufia t 
1952 training of specialists production of prototype 
educational material research in community develop- 
ment problems 

Cairo High Institute ot Technology Cairo Helwan f 1964 
number of students 3 too 
Head OBR Dipl Ing Frank Ruch 

Cairo Polytechnic Institute 108 Shoubra Street Shoubra 
Cairo f 1961 Engineering Agriculture Commerce 
Dir H H Muhammad 

Ecois Fran;ajJ8 de Droit Moutura Moumra Cairo f 1893 

Higher Institute lor Agriculture Mushtuhur near Tukh 
f 1945 as Higher School for Agriculture reorganized 
*957 

Dean Dr Amin Abdul Bark, 

Higher Institute tor Agriculture Shebin El Korn number 
of teachers 15 students 60 
Dean Ahmed Abdel Latif El-Nayal. 

Higher Institute ot Finance and Commerce 26 Sham Safia 
Zagbloul Moumra Cairo f 194a number of students 
650 

Dean Abdel Latif Hussein 

Higher School ol Applied Arts Giza number of teachers 
34 students 200 
Director tit re A Yousef 

Mantoura Polytechnic Institute Mit Khaims St Mansoura 
f X957 number of teachers 147 number of students 
2 290 21 400 vols in library 
Director Dr Essayed Selim Elmolla 
Deans Dr E S ElMolla (Industrial Inst) Dr Y 
Masood (Agnc Inst ) 


SCHOOLS OF ART AND MUSIC 

Cellige ol Fina Arts Zamalelc Cairo f 1928 number of 
teachers 41 students 381 
Dean Prof Dr Aw ad Kamel Fahmi 
Registrar Morcos Farag 
Librarian M N CoutrY 
The library contains 5 134 volumes 
Higher School ol Applied Arts Giza number of teachers 
34 students 200 
Director Mtre Ahmed Yousef 
Higher Institute ot Theatrical Art 15 ElMaahad El 
SwissrySt Zamalek Cairo f 1958 Dir S Khattab 
Higher Institute ol Cinema Pyramids Rd Giza f 1959 
Dir Mousa Haxkx 
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Yemen Arab Republic 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The State of the Yemen lies at the south west comer of 
the Arabian peninsula and composes two well-defined 
areas — the highlands inland and the coastal strip along 
the Red Sea The climate of the highlands is considered 
the best in all Arabia since it experiences a regime rather 
like that of East Africa with a warm temperate and 
rainy summer, and a cool, moderately dry winter with 
occasional frost and some snovr As stated below (set 
Yemen PDR] these conditions are thought to be pro. 
duced by an upper air current that brings very moist air 
from the Atlantic, giving me to a minor monsoonal effect 
of heavy summer rainfall As much as 35 inches of rain may 
fall annually on the lugher parts of the Ulterior, with 15-20 
inches over much of the plateau, but the coast receive* 
under 5 inches generally, and in the form often of irregular 
downpours There is therefore the phenomenon of stream* 
and even rivers flowing perennially m the highlands, but 
failing to reach the coast 

Because of this climatic gradation, from desert to tempe- 
rate conditions, the Yemen has a similar gradation of 
crops and vegetation The highest parts appear a* 
“African* with scattered trees and grassland Crops of 
coffee, qat. cereals and vegetables are grown, whilst lower 
down, 'Mediterranean" fruits appear, with millet, and 
where irrigation water is available, bananas Finally, near 
the coast, the date palm becomes the only tree 

The area of the State of the Yemen Is approximately 
75,000 square miles and Its population has been estimated 
at 5 million. The capitals are Sana’a (on the d El Jehal 
plateau, altitude 7,260 ft ) and Tail (altitude 4,600 ft.), 
which have populations of 100,000 and 80,000 respectively 


In classical times the Yemen formed part of the south, 
eastern area of Arabia Felix One of the best known king, 
doms in that region was that of Sheba, which lasted from 
950 to 1 15 b c From then until the sixth century a.d. 
Arabia Felix was ruled by the Himyarite dynasty, from 
whom the modem Imams claim descent In a D 525 the 
Ethiopians conquered the Himyarite Kingdom, and they 
in turn were overthrown by a Persian Invasion in 575 
During the seventh century the country nominally 
accepted Islam and the Sunnis 0/ the Shafi 'i nte established 
their power in the Tihama (the coastal region), and th* 
Zaidis, a moderate branch of the Shia, held the highlands 
During the ninth century the Zaidi Imam Yahya al-Hadi 
ila'i Haqq founded the Rassid dynasty of the Yemen, 
which has survived, with some interruptions, to the present 


In 1517 the Yemen was conquered by the Ottoman 
Turks, but their power was continually contested by other 
European powers, and their authority was not great 
Fierce tnbal and religious warfare led the Turks to 
establish in 1872 a full occupation of the country under a 
Turkish VaJi This occupation lasted until the Madras 
armistice of 1918. but in igu the Imam Yahya had led a 
full-scale revolt which secured a treaty confirming Turkish 
suzerainty, but dividing administrative control between 
the Imam in the highlands and the Turks in the Tihama 
and on the coast 

the first World War the Imam had supported 
the Turks, and the British had therefore supported Idnst 
invaders from the small state 01 the Asir to the north of 


the Yemen A succession dispute broke out in the Asir in 
1923 in the course of which Imam Yahya of the Yemen 
had occupied the port of Hodeida and the coastal areas 
By the Treaty of Mecca in October 1926 the Sheikh of the 
Asir was placed formally under the protection of Ibn Sa’ud, 
thi 3 position, however, was never enthusiastically accepted 
by the Imam who continued to bait the new king of 
Arabia and also to encroach on the British protected terri- 
tory of the Aden Protectorate In these activities he seemed 
to have had the support of Italy, with whom he signed a 
treaty of friendship in 1926, and a Soviet trade delegation 
made a bnef appearance in the country at this time In 
1930 following on a dispute over his Hyaz borders he 
encouraged the Sheikh of the Asir to revolt against Ibn 
Sa’ud the latter attempted to settle the dispute by peace- 
ful means, and negotiations dragged on until 1934 
Apnl of that year, however, Ibn Sa'ud decided on more 
drastic action, marching on the Yemen, he drove the 
Yemeni troops out of Hodeida, and in a bloodless cam- 
paign ol a month forced them back Into Sana'a The peace 
treaty of Ta’il allotted Tihama and Najran to Ibn Sa'ud 
but otherwise left the boundaries of the Yemen undisturbed 
— a policy of moderation that won him considerable 
prestige At the same time Britain formally recognized the 
independence of the Yemen by treaty, and ended for a 
time a long senes of frontier disputes 

The despotic and conservative Imam Yahya continued 
to rule until February 1948, when an attempted coup d'/tat 
by Sayyid Abdullah al WazzLr resulted in his murder; hts 
eldest son, Saif al-Islam Ahmad, however, succeeded to 
the throne and drove out the insurgent. Since then the 
Yemen has been co-operating In international affairs, in 
January 1951 a start was made on the development of the 
country with British, American and French technical aid, 
and at the same time full diplomatic relations were estab- 
lished for the first time with foreign powers, including 
Britain, the U S A and Egypt During 1953 agreements 
were concluded with German and Italian firms for the 
development of the Yemen's mineral resources, including 
oil coal and iron Turkish, Iraqi, Egyptian and Pakistani 
advisers have also been employed m connection with 
financial and military reforms. 

In the winter of 1953 Yemen, with Arab support, began 
pressing before the United Nations her claims to Aden and 
the territories of the Aden Protectorate, and throughout 
the summer of 1954. and again In 1955, there was a senes 
of frontier incidents 

In April 1955 an attempted coup d'dtat against the Imam 
Ahmad was defeated, and the royal conspirators executed, 
but one consequence may have been the Imam's decision 
in August of that year to set up a formal cabinet During 
1956 relations were established with the Soviet Union and 
a military pact was concluded with Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria 

In March 1956 Yemen protested against Bntain’s grant 
of an oil concession to the B P (formerly D'Arcy) Explora- 
tion Company on the Red Sea island of Kamaran, claimed 
by the Yemen Further protests were made In July 1958 
and May 1959 

The frontier dispute between Britain and the Yemen 
was continued late in December 1956 and m 1957, when 
Yemeni tribesmen were reported to have attacked villages 
In the Aden Protectorate The Crown Pnnce Visited 
London for talks in November 1957, but hostilities 
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flared up again in the spring of 1958 and the political 
committee of the Arab League denounced the actions of 
Great Britain in the Aden territories. Two bomb incidents 
in Aden itself led to the enforcement in May 1958 of a 
temporary state of emergency. Unsuccessful talks to settle 
the dispute were held in July 1958 and May 1959. (For a 
fuller account of the border dispute see the chapter on 
Southern Yemen.) 

A Yemeni delegation, headed by the Crown Prince, 
visited Cairo in February 1958 for negotiations which led 
to a federal union between the United Arab Republic and 
the Yemen, established by an agreement signed in Damas- 
cus on March 8th. The new union was named the United 
Arab States, and was to have a unified defence and foreign 
policy, and later a Customs union and common currency. 
Few practical steps were taken to that end and although, 
in November i96i,»the Yemen renewed the agreement for a 
further three years, the Federation was formally dissolved 
by the United Arab Republic in December 1961. 

In May 1959 disorders followed the departure of the 
Imam Ahmad to Europe and the Crown Prince Muhammad 
al-Badr introduced various reforms, including the innova- 
tion of a Representative Council. This policy was reversed 
on the return of the Imam in August. 

CIVIL WAR 1962—1969 

In March 1961 there was an unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate the Imam, who was wounded in the shoulder. 
The Imam died in September 1962, and was briefly 
succeeded by his son Muhammad Badr. But a week later a 
revolt broke out, led by Colonel Abdullah Sallal, supported 
by troops from the U.A.R. The new Imam fled into the 
hills after a series of attempts to regain the capital, and 
Republican forces gained control of most of the country. 
The Republic was soon recognised by the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States, and early in 1963 was admitted to the 
United Nations. Britain, however, continued to give 
recognition to the Royalist regime, and stated on a number 
of occasions that she would only recognise the Republic 
when U.A.R. forces were withdrawn. Fighting continued 
throughout the year and did not cease until the summer of 
1969, having been particularly severe during the ■winter of 
1963-64 and much of 1968. An Observer Mission dispatched 
by the United Nations found that an agreement for 
simultaneous withdrawal of U.A.R. troops and Saudi 
Arabian military supplies had not been implemented by 
either side. The Mission operated from July 1963 to 
September 1964. 

The rapprochement between U.A.R. and Saudi Arabia 
in February 1964 suggested that a solution would not be 
long delayed, and recognition by Jordan of the Republican 
regime was a further important step towards complete 
acceptance of the Revolution and its consequences. 
Britain, nevertheless, maintained her stand in support of 
the Royalists; the interest of the U.A.R. in driving British 
influence out of South Arabia (the Yemen Republican 
leaders were less vehement in this aim than their Egyptian 
colleagues) only strengthened the determination of the 
United Kingdom Government. 

In May 1964 a new Republican Government was 
announced under the terms of a new Constitution pub- 
lished in April. The Prime Minister, Hamud A 1 Jaifi, soon 
displayed his command of the situation, which was 
emphasised by the frequent absences of the President for 
medical treatment in Cairo and Europe. In a policy state- 
ment in June a programme of school, hospital and road 
building was announced, and in July an agreement was 
signed in Cairo to establish a U.A.R./Yemen co-ordinating 
council and a joint military command; 90 per cent of the 
expenses of these ventures would be provided by Egypt, 
which had already sent an estimated 40,000 troops into the 
country in support of the Republicans. 


In September the UN military observers left the country, 
while at the same time Sallal was attending the Arab 
Summit Conference in Alexandria. Following this meeting 
President Nasser and King Faisal discussed the Yemen 
situation, and this led in November to a meeting at Erkwit 
in the Sudan, at which republican and royalist delegations 
agreed to a cease-fire and the convening of a national 
congress. Differences over procedure forced the post- 
ponement of this, and in December the royalists resumed 
the offensive. During January the Imam al-Badr pro- 
claimed a constitutional charter. This military and political 
offensive led to dissensions in the republican cabinet, 
culminating in the fall of Hamud A 1 Jaifi in January 1965, 
and his replacement by Lieut.-Gen. Hassan Al-Amri with a 
mandate to stiffen the war effort. In April, however, Lieut.- 
Gen. Amri resigned, and was replaced by the moderate 
Ahmad Muhammad No’man, who embarked on a policy of 
conciliation. The long postponed National Congress met in 
May in the village of Khamer, though -without the partici- 
pation of the royalists, and on May 9 the text was published 
of an interim constitution, setting up a supreme Consulta- 
tive Assembly with power to make laws, remove members 
of the Republican Council, and nominate the President. 
Despite the energetic efforts of Mr. No’man to achieve a 
peace settlement, it was not long before his sympathy for 
the Baathist cause ran him into opposition from the 
Egyptian authorities, who retained a measure of financial 
control over the Yemen. In July No'man resigned and 
after a few days of uncertainty President Sallal announced 
a new cabinet headed by Lieut.-Gen. Amri. The return to 
prominence of the military, pro-Egyptian element coin- 
cided with a number of important Royalist advances, and 
relations between the U.A.R. and Saudi Arabia worsened 
dangerously as each accused the other once again of com- 
plicity in the civil war. 

THE SEARCH FOR A SETTLEMENT 

In late summer events took a more hopeful turn when 
President Nasser agreed to discuss the Yemen situation 
with King Faisal at Jeddah. On August 24th, after their 
two- day conference, the two leaders concluded an agree- 
ment on a plan to bring the war to an end and to establish, 
within fifteen months, a Yemeni government free from 
outside interference. The agreement stipulated that a 
cease-fire was to be declared immediately; Saudi Arabia 
was to stop supplying arms to the Royalist forces; an 
interim government of moderate politicians, excluding 
both the Imam al-Badr and President Sallal, was to be 
set up within three months; after which the Egyptian 
forces, numbering about 50,000, were to be withdrawn 
during the ten-month period ending September 23rd, 1966. 
By November 23rd, 1966, a plebiscite would be held to 
enable the Yemenis to choose the political form they wish 
their state to assume. 

Although the immediate effects of the Jeddah agreement 
were hopeful, including the establishment of a more 
representative Presidency Council for the Republic, and of 
a U.A.R./Saudi Arabian Peace Committee, the good 
intentions of the participants to the agreement were soon 
eroded. In November 1965 a conference of Republican and 
Royalist envoys meeting at Haradh reached deadlock over 
the next steps to be taken, and through 1966 the imple- 
mentation of the agreement seemed less and less likely as 
relations between Egypt and Saudi Arabia deteriorated. 
Egyptian troop numbers in the Yemen, far from being 
reduced, were built up; despite a further U.A.R./Saudi 
meeting in August in Beirut, chaired by Kuwait, a solution 
seemed no nearer. Worse still, in September 1966 friction 
between Lt.-Gen. Amri and President Sallal came into the 
open when the latter returned to Sana’a. A large delega- 
tion, led personally by the Premier, then flew to Cairo to 
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demand complete independence from U A R for the Yemen 
regime, and the permanent removal of the President The 
UAR response to this mas to arrest the members of the 
delegation, and Sallal himself assumed the duties of the 
premiership This was followed by a drastic purge of the 
republican armed forces and administration and a wave 
of riots trials and executions The dissident republican 
elements took refuge m the mountains to the north of 
Sana'a 

During the latter months of 1966 republican and 
royalist operations began to escalate Egyptian aircraft 
were in action and on several occasions air raids were 
made on the Saudi Arabian towns of Jiran and Najran. 
In January allegations were made of the use of poison gas, 
a charge denied by the UAR 

Meanwhile there was considerable diplomatic activity 
In January Sallal formed the Popular Revolutionary Union 
at a meeting attended by Makkawi (see Southern Yemen) 
Outside Yemen, a Union of Popular Forces was formed, 
Jed by Ibrahim al Wazir, who visited Riyad and Geneva 
calling for an Islamic State of Yemen, the withdrawal of 
Egyptian troops, and the ending of Saudi Arabian aid On 
February nth, 1967, Tunisia and Jordan withdrew their 
recognition of the Sallal rdgime However Jordanian 
recognition was subsequently restored m consequence of 
the diplomatic rapprochement with Egypt at the tune of 
the Arab-Israel war ol June 1967 

In July, following a major government reorganization, 
the Royalists took advantage of the run down in Egyptian 
troops to stage one of the fiercest land offensives for two 
years Republican forces were dnven from Haradh and the 
port of Maydi and refugees from the coastal town of 
al Lnhayya had to be evacuated to the British adminis- 
tered island of Kamaran Later in July the Egyptian 
military build up was resumed and these localities were 
retaken At the end of the month a Royalist spokesman 
complained to the United Nations of persistent poison gas 
attacks by Egyptian forces UAR denials of the use of 
poison gas were discredited by an independent Inter- 
national Red Cross inquiry in May 1967. which confirmed 
the use of such gas in a raid on May 10th 


THE EGYPTIAN WITHDRAWAL 


Early m August 19 67 on the occasion of the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers at Khartoum to prepare an agenda for 
an Arab summit conference tbeU A R delegate announced 
that the Egyptian Government was once again prepared 
to put into effect the agreement drawn up with King 
Taisal of Saudi Arabia at Jeddah in August 1965 The 
Supervision of the withdrawal of troops would be entrusted 
to a committee of three Arab states According to Radio 
Sana’a, a pnncipil factor influencing this change of heart 
by the Egyptians was the British decision on a definite 
date for the withdrawal of troops from Aden in January 
1968 The implication appeared to be that Egypt saw no 
further need for the presence of her forces in Yemen after 
the British withdrawal from South Arabia had taken 
place The fact that the UAR was now partially depen 
dent on financial aid from more conservative Arab 
countries, notably Saudi Arabia, was not mentioned 


On August 31st an agreement on these terms w as finally 
reached by King Faisal and President Nasser at the Arab 
leaders’ conference at Ifhartonm Egyptian troops were to 
be withdrawn within three months a plebiscite to deter- 
mine the political future of the Yemen was to be held 
within a further six months. President Sallal was to lead a 
transitional government, the whole agreement to be 
earned out under the supervision of representatives of 
three independent Arab states, Iraq, Morocco and Sudan 
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Although President Sallal immediately protested against 
the peace plan, his opposition did not prove an obstacle 

The Egyptian army, with an estimated strength of up to 
80,000 men, had effectively colonized the Republican held 
sector of the Yemen and was in general neither popular nor 
well regarded for its military prowess Thus its withdrawal, 
which was completed by January 1968, was not altogether 
unwelcome although it naturally encouraged the Royalist 
forces to become bolder It also led to the deposition of 
President Sallal in Nos ember, earned ont while he was on 
an official visit to Iraq, and the institution of a three man 
Presidency Council headed initially by Abdul Rahman 
al-Inam In December 1967 General Hassan Al Ann, a 
militant republican, replaced the moderate Muhammad 
No man on the Council, shortly afterwards he also became 
Prime Minister, again replacing a more moderate man The 
National Liberation Front, the left wing force that had 
come to power in the newly independent territory of 
Southern Yemen, also came topossessconsiderablemfluen.ee 
m the Yemen at this time 

The Royalist army continued to make progress early in 
1968, and for some tune the Republican capital of Sana'a 
was virtually besieged Its defendants claimed that the 
Imam was still receiving generous aid from Saudi Arabia, 
while much of their own equipment had been taken by 
the Egyptians In January the Iraqi Sudani and Moroccan 
foreign ministers arranged a peace meeting in Beirut, 
but it proved abortive as the rival factions could not eien 
agree to meet By April the pressure on Sana’a had relaxed 
somewhat, a left-wing plot to overthrow the AI-Amn 
government was unsuccessful In June the Royalist 
leader. Imam Muhammad al Badr, was deposed by his 
followers in favour of his son (his cousin according to some 
accounts } Muhammad bin Hussein A ministerial delega- 
tion from Southern Yemen met the leaders of the 
Republican government in July, apparently for talks 
regarding the rebels in the hinterland of both countries 


THE END OF THE CIVIL WAR 

During the 1968-69 period it became evident that the 
Royalist military effort was in decline after its major 
offensive following the Egyptian withdrawal, some 
accounts claimed that the Royalists ceased to exist as a 
regular fighting force after a defeat at Hajja in December 
196S By the summer of 1969 the leading members of the 
Royalist camp were all in exile, and their followers had 
apparently accepted the Sana'a government The principal 
cause of this swift collapse appeared to be a feud within 
the royal family following the deposition of the Imam 
The Saudi Arabian Government's confidence in the 
Royalists, already weakened by their failure to capture 
Sana'a thus diminished further, eventually the Saudis 
ceased their fin a n cial and military assistance on which the 
Royalists had depended Since the Republicans were 
apparently in receipt of substantial arms supplies from 
other Arab countries and the USSR, their success was 
assured 

Nevertheless there was a short lived revival of military 
activity in the north east during the winter of 1969-70 
Rebel tribesmen, said to be opposed to rule from Sana'a 
rather than positive supporters of the Imam, surrounded 
the town of Sa ad a for some weeks This development, plus 
the massiie economic problems faced by the government, 
led to the resignation of the Prime Minister Abdallah 
Kurshoumi, in February 1970, only six months after he 
had succeeded General Al Ann Muhsin Al Ami the 
Ambassador in Moscow, was then appointed as Prime 
Minister 

In March 1970 the Premier and the Foreign Munster 
met Saudi Arabian officials pnvately during the Islamic 
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Foreign Ministers Conference at Jeddah. Although no 
formal announcement of the outcome was made, it ap- 
peared that an informal peace settlement was agreed upon. 
As a result, the leading Royalists, apart from the Imam 
and the royal family itself, returned to Sana’a in May 1970 
and were offered a number of posts in the administration. 
Ahmed A 1 Shami, the former Royalist foreign minister, 
joined the Presidential Council, four Royalists joined the 
cabinet, and others were given high diplomatic or civil 
service posts or became members of the National Assembly. 

The government was said to be anxious to open relations 
with the Western countries which had recognized the 
Royalist regime; in July 1969 diplomatic relations with 


Federal Germany were restored at a time when several 
Arab states followed an opposite policy in recognizing the 
G.D.R. (East Germany). One result was a generous offer of 
economic and financial aid from Bonn. In July 1970 
Saudi Arabia formally opened diplomatic relations with 
the republic, and within a few days Britain and France 
followed suit. Drought created a widespread famine in the 
summer of 1970, and oSers of food and medical supplies 
were received from many countries. 

In December 1970, a new constitufion was promulgated, 
providing for a Consultative Council to replace the National 
Assembly. Elections were held in March 1971. 

C.N.B. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 


AGRICULTURE 

Yemen contains some of the most fertile land m the 
Arabian Peninsula both in the highlands, -where 
agriculture has always been extensively practised, 
and in the dry coastal plain of the Tibama Yemen's 
best known crop is coffee, grown mainly in the hills 
behind the Tihama although it is cultivated in various 
degrees all over the country It is Yemen's largest 
foreign exchange earner, but the amount of land 
devoted to it is decreasing partly because of fluctu- 
ations m demand on the world market, partly because 
the fanners find the narcotic qat to be a more 
profitable crop Qat is grown over a very wide area 
and it is estimated that as much land is devoted to its 
cultivation as to that of cotton or tobacco 

Dhuna, Yemen s major cereal crop, is grown at any 
altitude up to 9000 feet, other cereals are wheat, 
barley and maize Although a comparatively large 
area is allocated to cereals, the yield is poor and 
Yemen rehes on imports of staple foods A prolonged 
drought in the years 1968 to 1970 caused the failure 
of many crops and the resultant famine obliged the 
Government to import even larger quantities of wheat 
and cereals The 1971 season is likely to see improved 
crops, although it will take some time for the farmers 
to recover, since their stocks of food and gram have 
been exhausted The highland areas also produce 
many fruits and vegetables citrus fruits apricots, 
peaches, grapes, tomatoes and potatoes being the 
main crops, but others such as cauliflowers lettuces, 
peas, cucumbers and water melons are being intro- 
duced at the instigation of the Ministry of Agriculture 
The hot Tihama plain produces dates and tobacco 
and cotton plantations are being established there to 
form, the basis for local industries 

The Government plans to introduce Frisian cattle 
to the upland regions to improve the local stock and 
breeding stations are bemg built in Sana’a, Taiz and 
Hodeida 

Although ram is more abundant m Yemen than 
elsewthare. vs. tha PavvwssvVi. vA're.rthaVess f&awot. t«. 
completely relied upon and indeed droughts are 
frequent Yemen's major concern is therefore, to 
achieve efficient irrigation and water storage schemes 
and to utilize the ground water which exists in the 
Tihama 

United Nations assisted schemes are a survey of 
the Wadi Zebid area, projects to develop farming in 
the highlands and m the Tihama, a pilot project for 
the development of a sugar cane industry, and the 
expansion of the Government run model farm near 
Taiz into an agricultural advisory centre 

An agricultural bank is to be established soon, 
probably with substantial help from Libya 

INDUSTRY 

The handicraft industries—' textiles leatherwork, 
basketry, jewellery and glass making — -are beginning 
to feel the effects of competition from manufacturing 


industries in other Arab countries, which threaten 
the export market for Yemeni goods The towns °‘ 
Beit el Faqih Zebid and Hodeida m the Tihama 
produce textiles of traditional design made frotn local 
cotton and indigo dye which, though beautiful, cannot 
compete m price and durability with modern syn- 
thetics and factory-woven fabrics It is likely, how- 
ever, that the Government will encourage the 
traditional crafts, particularly if a tourist industry 
can be established Many may well disappear without 
State patronage 

The existing and projected new industries ar£ based 
on the traditional handicrafts There is a state-owned 
spinning and weaving factory at Sana'a, established 
under an agreement of 1 958 between Yemen and China, 
and completed m 1967 The plant’s capacity rt about 
7 milli on metres of fabric per year and it employs 
about 1 000-1 500 people, many of them yromen, 
supervised and trained by Chinese managers The 
Bajfl textile factory, set up French and Syrian interests 
in the 1950s, encountered financial difficulties and 
never went into production A United Nations report 
of 1968 recommended its urgent rehabilitation and 
repair 

There is a small, privately owned aluimnium 
factory at Taiz bat no information is available on 1 ts 
administration The rock salt factory at Sahf, 
managed by the Ministry of Economy, utilizes local 
salt, which is of very high quality, and exports most 
of its output to Japan Projected industries, at various 
stages of implementation are a pharmaceuticals plant 
at Taiz. the Bajil cement factory, a fish canning 
factory and a cigarette factory, both at Hodeida 

Minerals known to exist in Yemen are salt, coal, 
copper (at Hamoura near Taiz), marble, iron, sMphur. 
lead, zinc silver, gold and uranium Algeria is to help 
exploit copper deposits and a joint A1 genan-Y emern 
company, the Yemen Oil and Mineral Industrial 
Company, was formed m 1969 to explore fotf °*1 
the coastal strip and offshore So far no oil has been 
io-QTifi, M Brenda, Canadian and "Rumania* hmo 
have shown interest in obtaining concessions The 
Salif salt deposits are the only minerals exploited at 
present on any scale Salt also occurs at Manb m the 
east and at Qumah, near Sahf 

COMMUNICATIONS 

It is only since the revolution in 1962 that Yemen 
has established regular links with the outside world, 
and that good roads have been built connecting the 
main towns The Sana'a-Hodeida road, completed in 
1962, was built by Chinese engineers and is a spectacu- 
achievement The Sana’a-Saada road, also built with 
Chinese aid, was scheduled for completion «t *97* • 
The Sana'a-Taiz the Mocha-Taiz and the Jiana’a- 
Ibb-Taiz roads were built with American ajd The 
repair and maintenance of these roads is proving a 
problem, since neither the equipment nor the personnel 
are available locally 
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There are airports at Sana’a, Hodeida and Taiz. 
Sana’a airport, built by the Russians and now being 
equipped by West Germany, is capable of taking 
large aircraft, as is Hodeida, although Taiz is smaller. 
Yemen has its own airline, Yemen Airlines, and belongs 
to the International Aviation Union. 

A wireless telegraph system exists, dating back to 
the days of Ottoman rule. The three main towns, 
Sana'a, Taiz and Hodeida have internal telephone 
systems and are connected to a number of other 
towns where telephone exchanges are in operation: 
Bajil, Ibb, Dhamar, Yerim, Manakha, Zebid, Beit al 
Faqih and Hais. A six-channel microwave scatter 
system linking Sana’a and Taiz is being implemented 
by the United Nations and Sana’a is now linked via 
Aden with the rest of the world. There are radio 
transmitters at Sana’a and Taiz and various small 
wireless communications posts scattered throughout 
the country. A television system is to be set up by the 
French firm Thompson-SCF. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Yemeni trade statistics at present are unreliable 
and do not conform to the Standard International 
Trade Classification. No consistent sets of figures exist 
giving a complete time series but the United Nations 
has prepared figures based on the SITC for the years 
1964 to 1966 which show a steadily-growing trade 
deficit. Figures for 1967, 1968 and 1969 are incomplete 
but further figures issued by the Yemen Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for 1970 show that 
the trade deficit in 1970 was 20.9 million riyals. 

Yemen’s exports consist entirely of agricultural 
produce or products of the artisan industries, such as 
basketry and textiles. Imports of finished goods grew 
rapidly between 1964 and 1966 and it is likely that 
this trend will continue. The principal imports are 
food (particularly in times of drought or famine), 
vehicles, electrical machinery and petrol. Yemen 
imports most from Australia, the Soviet Union and 
France and her main customers are the Soviet Union 
and Japan. Figures for trade with Yemen P.D.R. are 
inflated due to transit trade via Aden. The actual 
volume of trade — 178 million riyals worth of imports 
and 158 million riyals of exports in 1970 — is probably 
rather more than the figures show, since not all trade 
moves through official channels. 

The port of Hodeida is being extended and developed 
and most trade, particularly from the Eastern Bloc 
countries, now comes into Yemen through Hodeida, 
rather than through Aden. The amount of barter 
trade with the Eastern Bloc is increasing, with China 


and the Soviet Union taking deliveries of Yemen 
cotton and coffee in return for aid with industrial 
projects and the supply of machinery. 

FINANCE AND FOREIGN AID 

Yemen has a very large budgetary deficit, which in 
1968/69 amounted to over 63 million riyals and is 
expected to amount to overgo million riyals in 1971/72. 
The country is having to rely more and more on foreign 
assistance for development. Extensive aid has been 
offered by China, the Soviet Union and the United 
Nations and smaller amounts by Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Romania. Western aid has come 
mainly from the United States and West Germany 
and the Arab countries, notably Algeria and Kuwait, 
are now taking an interest in Yemen, Algeria in oil 
and mineral exploitation and Kuwait in the agri- 
cultural sector through loans from the Kuwait Fund 
for Arab Economic Development. 

Between 1962 and 1969 a total of §141 million was 
offered by China, the Soviet Union and the United 
Nations alone and Yemen has since 1956 accumulated 
a total debt of about §190 million. Even so, aid offered 
has been in excess of aid drawn and many develop- 
ment projects have been held up for years. This was 
partly due to the uncertain political situation during 
the years of the Civil War and partly because the 
riyal was depreciating rapidly, maldng the use of 
foreign aid difficult and expensive. There is still no 
official exchange rate for the Yemeni riyal, but it now 
appears to have settled at about 13 riyals to the pound 
sterling, compared with about 3 or 4 riyals to the 
pound in 1965. 

Besides aid for industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, much practical aid in the fields of health, 
education and social welfare has been given, particu- 
larly by the Chinese and the Russians, the World 
Health Organization and UNICEF. Kuwait has pro- 
vided schools, hospitals and clinics but much work 
still needs to be done to combat the effects of malnu- 
trition and disease. The United Nations has launched 
a nutrition project aimed at providing school meals 
and improving the protein content of the average 
Yemeni’s diet. 

Lack of data in almost every sector is one of the 
main obstacles to development in Yemen, greater 
even than lack of funds in some cases. No aerial 
survey of the country has ever been done and organi- 
zations such as the World Bank are reluctant to assist 
major projects until concrete data is available. 

M.J. 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY 


AREA AND POPULATION 






HODEIDA 

Area 

(1970 est ) 

(capital) | 

Taiz 

(Red Sea Port) 

75 ooo sq miles 

5 728 000 

1 


80 000 | 

90000 


AGRICULTURE 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
Average Annual Production 1966-69 



Area 

(Hectares) | 

Gross \ield 
| (metric tons) 

Sorghum 

Millets 

y 1 260 000 

920000 

Wheat 

| 35 0 00 

23 ooo 

Barley 

143 000 

145000 

Maize 


10 ooo 

All Cereals 


l 160 ooo 

Coflee 


4 500 

Cotton 

12 000 

5 ooo 

Vegetables 

63 Ooo 

1 1 2 OOO 

Tobacco 


2 OOO 

Sa*ur Cane 

600 

5 ooo 


FINANCE 

i Riyal=4o bagsba 
There is no official exchange rate 


BUDGET 

(Riyals) 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

1968-69 

49 8ig ooo 

109 055 OOO 

1969-70 j 

87 985 ooo 

165 r*3 ooo 


EXTERNAL trade 


(Riyals) 


1966 

1969-70 

Imports 

53 6 44 644 

178 200 143 

Exports 

7 303 **7 

15S ooo ooo 


COMMODITIES* 

(Riyals) 



Imports 

Exports 


1966 

1969-70 

1966 

Cattle Sheep Goats 

Meat Dairy Products 

Grains Flour 

Fruit and Vegetables 

CoSee 

Tea 

Cigarettes and Tobacco 

Petroleum Products 

Textiles Yam and Thread 

Woven Fabrics 

Cement 

8766 

1 046 170 

15 692 384 

757 167 
T49 858 
812660 

2 331 205 

3 >5* 029 
370 jog 

3 48t 399 
912627 

36 494 

3 182 819 

25 548 720 

3 372 474 

1 080 187 

3 >44 Sj> 

4 546017 

3 938 972 
340071 

4 857 877 

2 273 660 

1 568 

430 

127 872 

1 708 089 

2 188 

34 365 
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TRANSPORT 

ROADS 

There are 431 km. asphalted road in the Republic. 


SHIPPING CIVIL AVIATION 



Vessels Entering 
Hodeida Port 

Tonnage 

Unloaded 


Passengers 

Carried 

Freight 

(kilos) 

1968 

256 

217,659 

1968 .... 

24,300 

174,300 

1969 

280 

275 . 74 ° 

1969 .... 

33 . 5 °° 

295,100 


EDUCATION* 

(1969-70) 


, 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Boys 

Girls 

Primary Schools 

mam 

i ,499 

60,560 

4,966 

Intermediate Schools 


149 

2 , 9°5 

90 

Secondary Schools . 

mm 

55 

939 



Source: Yemen Arab Republic Central Statistical Office. 
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YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC — (The Constitution, The Government) 


THE CONSTITUTION 

{Published December 28tt 1970) 


Yemen is an Islamic Arab independent sovereign Repub- 
lic with parliamentary democracy forming part of tie 
Arab nation Islam is the state religion and Islamic Law 
the basis of all legislation Sana'a is the capital 
The Constitution ensures equality of all before the law, 
freedom of expression press publication public gatherings 
and trade union activity within the framework of the law 
The people are the source of all authority through their 
representatives m the Consultative Assembly 
The Consultative Assembly is composed of 179 members 
20 of whom will be appointed by the President and the 
rest elected by popular franchise every four years The 
Assembly shall issue laws and regulations for the orgamza 
tion of the state, and approve the state budget and treaties 
and agreements concluded by the Government The mem 
here of the Republican Council wiU be appointed by the 
Assembly, and may be withdrawn by a two thirds majority 
vote of the Assembly 

The Republican Council may present bills to the Council 


of Ministers for presentation to the Consultative Assembly 
Any motion submitted to the Council will require the 
support of at least 30 members and must be endorsed by a 
two thirds majority No reports are to be submitted to the 
President except through the Council of Ministers and all 
laws orders and directions from the President will be 
issued through the Council of Ministers 

The Consultative Assembly will nominate the President 
Duties of the President of the Republic include tbe signing 
of legislation approved by the Consultative Assembly 

The Council of Ministers, as executive and admuustra 
tive authority in the state, is responsible inter alia for the 
execution of plans laid down by the follow up committee of 
the national peace conference, set np to implement the 
conference resolutions 

The Constitution provides for an independent judiciary, 
a supreme Sharia Court and local organs of government. 
Other provisions cover human tights and equality for 
women 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF 8 TATE 

The functions of this office are discharged by the chair- 
man of the Presidential Council 
Republican Council: Abdul Rahman Al Iryani Sheikh 
Muhammad A u Osman, General Hassan Al Amri 


CABINET 

{August 1971) 


Prim* Minister and Foreign Minister: Ahmad Muhammad 
Noman 

Deputy Prime Minister: Abd As Salam Sabba 
Minister 0! the Economy: Ahmad Abduh Said 
Minister of the Interior: Abdullah Husain Babakat 
Minister ol Agriculture: Muhammad Al J unaid 
Minister 0! Local Government: Muhammad Ismail Al- 
Hajji 

Minister of Justice: Abd Al Kader Bin Abdullah 
Minister ot Religious Endowments: Yahya Abdullah 
Al-Dayrani 

Minister ol Communications: Abdullah Al Dubi 


Minister ol the Treasury: Muhammad Ismail Al-Rabi 
Minister ol Information and Culture: Ahmad Qaid 
Barakat 

Minister of Education: Ahmad Jabik Afif 
Minister ol Public Works: Yahia Al Madwaki 
Minister ot Health: Hussein Al-Muqaddami 
Minister ot State and Director ol the Technical Bureau: 

Muhammad Anaam Ghalib 

Minister ot State In Charge ot Consultative Council Attain: 

Abd Al- Malik Al-Tayyib 
Minister ol Stale* Salah Al Masri 
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YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC— (Diplomatic Representation) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC ABROAD 
(A) Am bassador; (M) Minister; (CA) Charge d’ Affaires 


Algeria: A. M. Ax Roudi, Algiers (CA). 

China, People’s Republic: Abdul Uthman Muhammad, 
Peking (A). 

Czechoslovakia: Muhammad Ali Ibrahim, Prague (A). 
Ethiopia: (vacant), Addis Ababa (CA). 

Franco: Mohsin Aini, Paris (A). 

Iraq: Ali Al Unsi, Baghdad (A). 

Iran: Hashim Bin Hashim, Teheran (A). 

Italy: Muhammad Pasha, Rome (A). 

Lebanon: Muhammad Abdul Kuddous, Beirut (A). 


Libya: (vacant), Tripoli (A). 

Saudi Arabia: Ismail Al-Jarafi, Jeddah (A). 
Somalia: Muhammad Al-Kubati, Mogadishu (M). 
Sudan: Muhammad Almotaa, Khartoum (M). 
U.S.S.R.: Mustafa Yacoub, Moscow (A). 

United Arab Republic: (vacant), Cairo (A). 

United Kingdom: Ahmad Ax-Shami, London (A). 


United Nations: (vacant). New York (Perm. Rep.). 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS ACCREDITED TO THE YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC 

(Sana’a unless otherwise stated) 


(E) Embassy; 

Algeria: Ali Abdul Mogni St. (L); Chargi d' Affaires: Omer 
Ben Al-Shiakh. 

Bulgaria: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

China: Hodeida Rd. (E); Ambassador: Wang Jo Chieh. 

Czechoslovakia: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Ethiopia: Chancery Mustafa Court, Taiz (E); Ambassador: 
Ato Wold Endshaw. 

France: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: Jean 
Legrain. 

German Federal Republic: (address not available); Ambas- 
sador: A. Vestring. 

Hungary: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

India: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Iran: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Iraq: Gamal Abdul Nasser St. (E); Ambassador: Ahmed 
AbduLlatif Alfarisi. 

Italy: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: Romaldo 
Massa. 

Japan: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia (E). 

Korea, Democratic Republic: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 


Legation. 

Pakistan: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Poland: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Romania: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: 
Mircea Nicolaescu. 

Saudi Arabia: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: 
Prince Muhammad Al-Sidairi. 

Syria: Alzubairi Rd. (L); Chargi d’ Affaires: Yahia 
Axmahamiad. 

U.S.8.R.: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: Mirzo 
Rakhmatov. 

United Arab Republic: Gamal Abdul Nasser St. (E); 
Ambassador: (vacant). 

United Kingdom: (address not available) (E); Ambassador: 
John Michael Edes. 

Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic: Cairo, U.A.R. (E). 

Yugoslavia: Ali Abdul Mogni St. (E); Ambassador: Drago 
Novak. 

The Republic also has diplomatic relations with 
Afghanistan, Chad, German Democratic Republic, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Tunisia and Turkey. 
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YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC — {Consultative Council Law and Religion etc) 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 

A Consultative Council was established as the supreme- 
legislative body under the 1970 Constitution It consists of 
179 members of -whom 20 are appointed by the President 
and the remainder elected by popular vote every four years 
Elections were first beld in March 1971 


Yemen Company tor Foreign Trade Hodeida. 

Yeroen Petroleum Co. POB 360 Hodeida the sole 
petroleum supplier in the Yemen Chair Hussain 
Abdullah Al Makdani Gen Man Abdul Rahman 
Y ousgr 

Yemen Printing and Publishing Co Sana a f 197° Chair 

Ahmad Muhammad Kadi 


LAW AND RELIGION 


TRANSPORT 


President of the People s Tribunal Col Ghalib Shaw 
Public Prosecutor Major Abdulla Barakat 
Sharia Court Sana a i 1964 to deal with political cases 
and to try senior government officials 


PRESS AND RADIO 

Al Iman Sanaa Arabic Editor Abdul Karim Bin 
Ibrahim Al Amir 

At Nasr Tau Arabic Editor Muhammad Bin Hussein 
Musa 

Saba Tab f 1949 Arabic fortnightly political and social 
affairs Editor Muhammad Abdu Salah Al Shurjebi 
cue io 000 

Al Thawra {The Revolution) Sana a daily 


Kiddle East News Ah Abdel Gham St All Moh Hamoud 
AIYamaru Sanaa 

8iba News Agency Sanaa f 1970 Chau Ahmad Muham 
mad Hadi 

Tasa also has a bureau in Sana a 


Red 0 Sane * Station controlled by the government which 
broadcasts m Arab c for thirteen hours daily Dir 
Gen Air Hamqod Afif 


BANKING 

Yemen Currency Board POB 59 Sana a f 1964 cap 
"m. nyals responsible for issuing currency at the end 
of June 1970 currency m circulation amounted to 
1948m. nyals Pres the Minister of the Treasury 
Vice- pres Abdullah Sanabani Gen. Man. Ahmed 
Mohammad Ali 

Yemen Bank ot Reconstruction and Development Sanaa 
t 1962 cap 10m nyals Republican government bank 
8 brs Pres Ali Loft Al Thowr 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Nationalized Organizations 
Genenl Cotton Organization Sana a 
Wodelda Electricity Company Hodeida. 

National Tobacco & Matches Co POB 571 Hodeida 
* 1964 monopoly importing and sales organization for 
tobacco and matches now building a cigarette factory 
at Hodieda to use tobacco grown locally on the 
company’s plantations Chair A A Naci 


Road) Highways run from Hodeida to Sanaa and 
from Moka to Tau Ibb and Sana a 
Shipping Hode da is a Red Sea port of some importance 
and the Yemen Navigation Company runs passenger and 
cargo services to many parts of the Middle East and Africa 
Adafar Yemenite Line Hodeida 

Middle East Shipping Co POB 700 Hodeida br m 
Moka 

Civil Aviation Three airports — Al Rahaba at Sana a 
Al Ganad at Tau and Hode da Airport — are classified as 
being of international standard and are being developed 
following the end of the civil war Federal Germany is to 
give financial assistance towards the construction of a 
new airport at Sana a which is to begin in 1971 
Yemen Airlines Sanaa internal services to Sanaa 
Hodieda Tau Beida Hareeb Barat and Saada 
external services to Aden Asmara and Djibouti Chau 
The Munster o! Communications Vice Chau FahmJ 
Al Hamadani Gen Man {vacant) 

The following airlines also serve the Yemen Aeroflot 
Democratic Yemen Airlines Ethiopian Airlines and Saudi 
Arabian Airlines 


EDUCATION 

Education in Yemen is still provided mainly by tradj 
tional types ot school A modern graded school system has 
however been introduced recently providing a six year 
primary course a four year intermediate course and a 
three year secondary course The religious colleges are 
located in the mosques the most important of these being 
at Bit Al A zab Zab d and Dhamar They provide tuition 
in Arabic philosophy commentaries on the Koran 
Muslim Eaw tradition and history for those stndents who 
wish to pursue further studies There is one agricultural 
school and six vocational schools in the Yemen There is 
also a Military Academy a College for Radio Telecom 
mumcations and a College of Aviation 

LIBRARY 

Library ot the Great Mosque ot Sana a Sana a f 1925 the 
collection of 10 000 MSS and printed vols is not at 
present accessible to the public Librarian Zato Bin 
Ali Enan 


UNIVERSITY 

Islamie University Tau Pres Qasim Ghajlb 

COLLEGES 

There are six vocational schools a Military Academy 
a College of Aviation a College for Radio Telecommumea 
tions and an Agricultural School 
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People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 

(Southern Yemen) 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


On November 30th, 1967, the People’s Republic of 
Southern Yemen came into existence, formed from 
the former British Colony and Protectorate of Aden 
[75 sq miles and nr, 000 sq miles respectively) 
together with the islands of Perim (5 sq miles) and 
Kamaran (22 sq miles) Socotra (1 400 sq miles) 
elected to join the new state The Kuna Mona group 
of islands were returned to Muscat by Bntam but the 
upw Republican government revoked this decision 
The capital is As Shaab, formerly known as A1 Ittihad 
The state is divided into six govemorates which 
replace the twenty three sheikhdoms and sultanates 
of the Protectorate The Republic lie3 at the southern 
end of the Arabian peninsula approximately between 
longitude 43 0 and 56®E , with Penm Island a few 
miles due west in the strait marking the southern 
extremity of the Red Sea, Kamaran Island some 
200 miles north of Penm, Socotra and the Kuna 
Muna groups jn the extreme east the former at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aden the latter near the coast 
of Oman The Republic has frontiers with Yemen, 
Saudi Arabia, and Oman, but none of these frontiers 
is fully delimited, and in some instances they are 
disputed Atlases still show considerable vanation in 
the precise boundanes of all four territories or some- 
times do not indicate them at all 
Physically, the Republic of Southern Yemen com- 
poses the broken and dislocated southern edge of the 
great plateau of Arabia This is an immense mass of 
ancient granites once forming part of Africa, and 
covered m many places by shallow, generally horizon 
tal layers of youDger sedimentary rocks The whole 
plateau has undergone downwarping m the east and 
elevation in the west, so that the highest land (over 
zo 000 ft ) occurs m the extreme west, near the Red 
Sea with a gradual decline to the lowest parts (under 
1 000 ft ) m the extreme east. The whole of the 
Southern and western coasts of the Republic were 
formed by a senes of enormous fractures, which pro- 
duced a flat but very narrow coastal plain rising 
steeply to the hill country a short distance inland 
Percolation of molten magma along the fracture lines 
has given rise to a number of volcanic craters, now 
extinct, and one of these, partly eroded and occupied 
by the sea, forms the site of Aden port 
An important topographic feature is the Wadi 
Hadhramaut, an imposing valley running parallel to 
the coast at 100-150 miles distance inland In its 
upper and middle parts this valley is broad, and 


occupied by a seasonal torrent, in its lower (eastern) 
part it narrows considerably, making a sudden turn 
south-eastwards and reaching the sea This lower part 
is largely uninhabited, but the upper parts, where 
alluvial soil and intermittent flood water are available, 
are occupied by a fanning population 

The details of climate in Southern Yemen are simple 
to state but extremely difficult to explain Rainfall is 
everywhere scanty, but relatively more abundant on 
the highlands and in the west Thus Aden itself has 
5 in of rain annually, entirely in -winter (December- 
March), whilst in the lowlands of the extreme east, 
it may ram only once in five or ten years In the 
highlands a few miles north of Aden, falls of up to 
30 in occur, for the most part during summer, and 
this rainfall also gradually declines eastwards, giving 
15-20 m in the highlands of Dhofar Ultimately, to 
the north and east, rainfall diminishes to almost ml, 
as the edges of the Arabian Desert are reached This 
unusual situation of a reversal in climatic conditions 
over a few miles is thought to be the result of two 
streams of air, an upper one, damp and unstable in 
summer, and originating in the equatorial regions of 
East Africa, and a lower current, generally drier and 
related to conditions prevailing over the rest of the 
Middle East In this way the low lying coastal areas 
have a maximum of rainfall in winter, and the hills 
of Southern Yemen and the Yemen a maximum m 
summer Temperatures are everywhere high, par- 
ticularly on the coastal plain which has a southern 
aspect mean figures of 76®F (Jan) to 89° (June) 
occur at Aden town, but maxima of over ioo° are 
common 

Except on the higher parts, which have a light 
covering of thorn scrub (including dwarf trees which 
exude a sap from which incense and myrrh are 
derived), and the restricted patches of cultivated land, 
the territory of Southern Yemen is devoid of vegeta- 
tion Cultivation is limited to small level patches of 
good soil on flat terraces alongside the river beds, on 
the floor and sides of the Wadi Hadhramaut, or where 
irrigation from wells and cisterns can be practised. 
The most productive areas are Lahej, close to Aden 
town, two districts near Mukalla (about 300 miles 
east of Aden), and parts of the middle Hadhramaut, 
Irrigation from cisterns hollowed out of the rock has 
long been practised, and Aden town has a famous 
system of this kind, dating back many centuries 

WBF. 



PEOPLE S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF YEMEN— (History) 


HISTORY 


ADEN COLONY 

When the Portuguese first rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope (1497-98), Aden was a port of some 
commercial importance, acting as a rendezvous for 
ships bound from India to the Red Sea and at the same 
time enjoying an active local trade with the Persian 
Gulf and the coast of East Africa. In 1513 the Portu- 
guese, under Albuquerque, tried to capture the town, 
though without success. The Ottoman Turks, in their 
endeavour to deny the Portuguese access to the Red 
Sea, seized Aden in 1538, but their hold on the 
Yemen proved to be precarious. There was a serious 
revolt against the Ottoman regime in 1547-51 and 
a still more dangerous rebellion in 1566-70. When in 
the course of the seventeenth century the Ottoman 
state fell into decline, the authority of the Sultan over 
this distant region became little more than nominal, 
effective power in the Yemen passing now into the 
hands of local chieftains, the most notable of whom, 
after 1735, was the Sultan of Laliej. The discovery of 
the Cape route to India had greatly diminished the 
prosperity of Aden as a commercial entrepot, but with 
the Napoleonic campaign in Egypt in 1798, Aden 
assumed strategic importance in Britain's plan of 
containment. In 1799 Britain occupied the island of 
Perim. Shortage of water compelled a withdrawal to 
the mainland where friendly relations were established 
with the Sultan of Lahej with whom later in 1902 a 
commercial treaty was concluded. However, the need 
to possess a base in these waters under the British flag 
doubled with the coming of the steamship. Negotia- 
tions began for the purchase of the island of Socotra, 
which in 1834 was temporarily occupied by the East 
India Company; they might have succeeded had not 
the relations with the Sultan suddenly deteriorated in 
1837 following the plunder near Aden of a wrecked 
Indian vessel flying the British flag. The incident was 
followed by the despatch by the East India Company 
of a British force from Bombay, under the command 
of Captain Haines of the Indian navy, which, on 
January 16th, 1839, captured Aden. By the peace 
treaty, the Sultan was guaranteed an annual sum of 
6,000 dollars and Aden became part of the British 
Empire, administered by the government of Bombay. 
The Sultan did not finally abandon his efforts to regain 
Aden until 1857 when permanent peace was established 
with Britain. Perim Island was ceded in the same year. 
The Kuria Muria Islands had already been acquired 
in 1854 from the Sultan of Oman. With the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the revival of the Red Sea route, 
Aden, which had been a free port since 1853, increased 
in importance. In the twentieth century, with the 
gradual replacement of coal by oil, Aden, closely linked 
to the Persian Gulf area, enhanced its historic position 
as a fuelling station. Aden’s strategic value is also 
based on plentiful supplies of fresh drinlring water 
from the artesian wells at Shaikh Othman. 

In 1932, the administration of Aden passed to the 
Governor-General of India in Council; in April 1937, 


it was vested in a separately appointed governor, who 
was also commander-in-chief, and who was assisted 
by an Executive Council. Crown Colony status had in 
fact been granted two years previously by the 
Government of India Act 1935. A Legislative Council 
for Aden, granted in 1944, was inaugurated in 1947. 
In 1955 the Aden Colony (Amendment) Order came 
into force, providing for an elected element in the 
Council; the first elections were held in December of 
the same year. Further constitutional changes were 
made in 1959. On January 4th, 1959, voting took 
place for the choice of 12 elected members of the 
Legislative Council. Nine Arabs, 2 Somalis and 1 
Indian were elected to the Council. Large numbers of 
the Arab population boycotted the election. 

On January 16th, 1961, Sir Charles Johnston, the 
Governor of Aden, announced to the Legislative 
Council of Aden that the (then) Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Maclcod, had approved a ministerial system of 
government for Aden and that members of the 
Executive Council in charge of administrative depart- 
ments would soon assume ministerial status. The 
Governor also spoke of a possible closer association 
with the West Aden Protectorate and in particular 
with the Federation of Arab Emirates in the South. 
The Federation was renamed the Federation of South 
Arabia in April 1962. On November 27th, 1967, Aden 
and the Federation of South Arabia achieved inde- 
pendence under the name of the People’s Republic of 
Southern Yemen. 

SOUTH ARABIAN PROTECTORATE 

Behind Aden and stretching some 600 miles along 
the coast, arc the territories of 23 Arab States, whose 
rulers, between 1SS2-1914, entered into protective 
treaty relations with the British Government and 
acknowledged the authority of the Governor of Aden 
as Governor of the Protectorate. Many of the States 
later entered into closer treaty relations, and, while 
retaining independent control in the internal affairs 
of their respective territories, the rulers accepted the 
advice on administration offered by British Agents 
and Political Officers appointed by the Governor. 
Britain guaranteed protection to the States and they 
agreed not to cede territory' to foreign powers. 

EASTERN PROTECTORATE STATES 

Formerly' named the Eastern Aden Protectorate, the 
region covered by' the Slates comprised the Hadhra- 
maut (consisting of the Qu’aiti State of Shihr and 
Mukalla, and the Kathiri State of Sai'un), the Mahra 
Sultanate of Qishn and Socotra, the Wahidi Sultanates 
of Balhaf and Bir’ali, and the Sheikhdoms of Irqa and 
Haura. At the end of i960 the total population of the 
area was estimated at 305,000. The Qu’aiti Sultan 
first concluded a protectorate treaty with Britain in 
1S88. In 1918 following an agreement between the 
Qu’aiti and the Kathiri Sultans, the latter accepted 
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PEOPLES DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC of YEMEN— (History) 


the protectorate treaty as extending to his State Both 
Sultans agreed by further treaties signed in 1937 and 
1939 to accept the advice of a British Agent in all 
matters except those concerning the religion and 
custom of Islam The British Agent for the Eastern 
Protectorate States was stationed at Mukalla in the 
territory of the premier chief the Qu aiti Sultan of 
Sbihr and Mukalla Both he and the Kathm Sultan 
were constitutional rulers and were assisted by State 
Councils Close co-operation existed between the two 
states m constitutional and in economic matters 
Jn 1949 an advisory treaty was concluded with the 
Wahid! Sultan of Balhaf The Mahra Sultan of Qishn 
and Socotra signed a treaty of protection with Britain 
m 1866 and by it the Island of Socotra and the Abd 
Alkun and Brothers Islands came within the pro 
tectorate 

WESTERN PROTECTORATE STATES 
The former Western Protectorate comprised 20 
states Population at the end of i960 was estimated at 
355 000 Five of the States in 1944 and 1945 agreed 
by advisory treaties with Britain to accept the advice 
of the Governor of Aden on administrative affairs — 
the Fadhh the lower Aulaqi and the Lower Yafa 1 
Sultans the Sbenf of Beihan and the Amir of Dhala 
In 1952 similar treaties were signed by the Upper 
Aulaqi Sheikh and the Audhah Sultan and a joint 
advisory and protectorate treatj was accepted by the 
newly elected Sultan of Lahej The British political 
Officers and the Arab Assistant Political Officers for 
the 'Western Protectorate States were under the 
supervis on of the Assistant High Commissioner whose 
headquarters were in A1 Ittihad the Federal capital 
The British authorities m 1954 and again m 1956 
had discussed a plan of federation with local rulers in 
the West Aden Protectorate On February nth 1959 
the rulers of six (out of 20) states in the Western 
Protectorate signed a Federal Constitution and also a 
Treaty ol Friendship and Protection with Great 
Britain The British Government promised financial 
and military aid which would assist the Federation 
(embracing Audhali Lower Yafa 1 Fadhli Dhala 
B ihan and Upper Aulaqi) to become eventually an 
independent state The members of the Federation 
bound themselves not to enter into foreign relations of 
whatsoever kind without the approval of Great 
Britain Lahej joined the Federation in October 1959 
and Lower Aulaqi Aqrabi and Dathtna in February 
1960 The Wahidi States of Balhaf and Bir All in the 
Eastern Aden Protectorate joined in xg6a Aden 
Colony became a member in January 1963 and 
ffanshabi and Shafb joined in Apnl In 1965 there 
were three further accessions the Alawi and Muflahi 
Sheikhdoms and the Upper Aulaqi Sultanate The 
new Federal capital was Al Ittihad near Bix Ahmed 
The U K met the cost of defence including the 
RA F and Protectorate levy establishments Beside 
the security forces maintained by the U K Govern 
ment there were tribal guards in the Western States 
partially supported by the States and the Mukalla 
Regular Army maintained by the Qu aiti State 
At the end of November 1961 the British Govern 
ment handed over control of the Aden Protectorate 


Levies to the Federation of Arab Emirates in the 
South The Levies— which would be henceforth the 
Army of the Federation — had been formed m 1928 to 
protect Aden, on the landward side and to provide 
garrisons for the Red Sea islands of Penm and Kama 
ran An Arab force trained and commanded by British 
officers the Levies consisted in 1961 of five infantry 
battalions an armoured car squadron and various 
signals and administrative units The Levies came 
under the control of the Sultan of Lahej who was 
Minister of Defence to the Federation but command 
of the force still rested m the hands of a British officer 
as hitherto for operational purposes the Levies were 
at the disposal of the GOC Land Forces Middle 
East 

ADEN AND THE YEMEN 

Relations between the Protectorate and the neigh 
bounng State of the Yemen were at all times delicate 
Frequent encroachments led to the demarcation of 
frontiers which were accepted m a convention signed 
with the Ottoman government in March 1914 During 
the first World War the Turkish troops from Yemen 
occupied the greater part of the Protectorate and 
though in 1919 most of the chiefs resumed their treaty 
relations with Britain the Imam of Sanaa who 
exercised the principal religious authority in Yemen 
being the most powerful of the Chieftains maintained 
his claim to the entire territories He sought to enforce 
it by occupying the Amin district including the 
Radhfan tnbes and parts of Haushabi Sha ibi and 
Upper Yafa 1 territory and the Audhali plateau He 
also occupied territory not then, within the Pro- 
tectorate the district of the Beidha Sultan- Bntain 
continually repelled the Imam s advance and in 1928 
he vv as compelled to withdraw from most of the Amin 
temtory The Anglo-Yememte treaty of peace and 
friendship was signed m February 1934 and was to be 
valid for 40 years the two powers agreed to respect 
the status guo and to negotiate for the classification of 
frontiers Bntain recognised the independence of the 
Yemen and the Imam agreed to evacuate the remain 
der of the Amin distnet In 1950 they agreed further 
to set up a frontier commission and to exchange diplo- 
matic missions In 1953 Yemen pressed her claims to 
the temtones of the Aden Protectorate before the 
United Nations and m subsequent years there was a 
senes of border incidents In December 1956 both 
tnbesmen and Yemeni forces were reported to have 
raided villages in the Protectorate and made invasions 
into Western Aden Similar incidents of varying 
degrees of importance continued until 1959 During 
this period there was a substantial flow ol arms and 
technicians mto the Yemen from the USSR and its 
allies and m March 1958 a formal union with the 
UAR was announced Bntain sent troop reinforce 
ments and RAF units to repel these attacks and in 
1958 it established a separate military command m 
Aden On two occas ons the Yemen brought the 
dispute before the United Nations on the grounds that 
the U K was committing acts of aggression against 
hitr temtory 

Incidents along the ill defined frontier between 
Aden and the Yemen became less numerous m 1959 
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The Governor of Aden paid a visit to Taiz in Novem- 
ber 1959 which led to the conclusion of two informal 
agreements with the Yemen, the first covering civil 
aircraft flights between Aden and the Yemen, the 
second establishing local frontier commissions to settle 
border incidents. The first frontier commission met in 
February i960. 

In August 1962 the Yemen denounced the agree- 
ments reached at the London conference (discussed 
below), and reiterated its claim to the Aden terri- 
tories. The revolution which broke out in the Yemen 
on September 27th, 1962, led to the establishment of a 
Republic of the Yemen. Colonel Sallal, the leader of 
the revolution, stated at this time that the new 
regime did not intend to press a claim to the Aden 
territories and hoped indeed for friendship with 
Britain. The U.S.S.R. and the U.A.R. recognized the 
republican regime almost immediately, and the 
United States followed suit in December, but Britain 
refused recognition. The new Yemen government 
frequently accused Britain of giving assistance to the 
Royalist resistance during the winter of 1962-63; the 
British legation at Taiz was closed, there were several 
minor conflicts in the border area, and another 
Yemen protest was made at the U.N. 

British and Federal forces carried out extensive 
military operations against dissident border tribesmen 
in 1964 and 1965; officials claimed these measures 
were necessary mainly because of unrest created by 
Yemeni agents. Direct clashes with Yemeni forces 
also occurred; the situation remained complex owing 
to the continuing presence of Royalist forces in the 
area. In 1964 Britain proposed that UN observers 
should patrol the border areas; the republican govern- 
ment, however, would not accept this, claiming that 
no frontier was necessary as Aden and the Federation 
all belonged by right to the Yemen. This attitude did 
not help relations during the independence negotia- 
tions or with the new Southern Yemen government. 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

In August i960 Sir Charles Johnston became 
Governor of Aden in succession to Sir William Luce. 
The new Governor announced to the Legislative 
Council of the Aden Colony in January 1961 that a 
ministerial system was to be introduced into Aden — 
members of the Executive Council in charge of 
administrative departments (twelve in all) would soon 
assume ministerial status. Sir Charles Johnston also 
noted that efforts were in progress to promote con- 
stitutional development within Aden and in particular 
to bring about a closer association between the West 
Aden Protectorate and the Federation of Arab 
Emirates of the South. 


Yemen, Aden,’ the Federation and the other territories 
of the West Aden Protectorate) denounced the 
conference held in' London. On July 23rd, 1962, they 
called a strike to protest against the composition of the 
existing Legislative Council of Aden and to demand a 
general election and the establishment of an autono- 
mous government in Aden before further progress 
should be made towards union with the Federation of 
Arab Emirates. 

The discussions undertaken in August 1962 led to a 
White Paper recommending the incorporation of Aden 
into the Federation as a constituent state. It specified 
that Britain would retain sovereignty over Aden and 
responsibility for its defence and internal security. 
These proposals were the principal features of a draft 
treaty between Britain and the Federation (re-named 
the Federation of South Arabia); Perim and the Kuria 
Muria islands, although administered by the governor 
of Aden, were to be excluded. 

There was considerable opposition in Aden to 
incorporation into the Federation. Several political 
parties opposed the move, and strikes and demon- 
strations directed against it occurred throughout 1962. 
Serious riots coincided with the Aden Legislative 
Council’s passing of the draft treaty in September. 
Nevertheless, Britain and the Federation duly signed 
the agreement in January 1963 and Aden formally 
became a member of the Federation later that month. 

ADEN’S INCORPORATION IN THE 
FEDERATION 

Aden’s new government consisted of a nine-member 
Council of Ministers, all Adenis except for the British 
Attorney-General. Since its principal economic sup- 
port remained British forces expenditure — /20 million 
was spent on capital projects alone in the 1962-65 
period — it could hardly expect to escape the sus- 
picions of the radical Arab nationalist movements. In 
May 1963 representatives of the United Nations Com- 
mittee on decolonization visited Yemen but were not 
allowed into Aden or the Federation. In July they 
issued a report — later adopted by the full committee 
and eventually the General Assembly — which claimed 
that most of the population disliked "the repressive 
laws and police methods” of the government; it 
accused Britain of attempting to prolong its control 
whilst most South Arabians wanted union with the 
Yemen. Britain, of course, rejected the report. In the 
meantime two more states — the Haushabi Sultanate 
and the Shaibi Sheikdom — had joined the Federation, 
now 14 strong; on April 1st all customs barriers were 
abolished within the Federation, Aden remaining a 
free port. 


A constitutional conference, which included five In December 1963 an attempt to assassinate the 

Ministers from Aden and five from the Federation, High Commissioner in Aden killed two people and 

met in London (July-August 1962) under the chair- injured over fifty; a state of emergency was declared 

manship of Mr. Duncan Sandys, the Colonial Sec- and large numbers of political activists were detained, 

rotary. The Aden Trade Union Congress and its Although no charges were made, several weeks 

political wing, the People’s Socialist Party (both elapsed before many activists were released, and much 

counted much on the support of Yemenis who worked opinion in Aden and beyond clearly thought this 

in Aden, and aimed at the ultimate union of the police treatment was too harsh. 
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MOVES TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE 

la Jane 1964 a constitutional conference was held 
in. London and an agreement was signed whereby the 
Federation of Saudi Arabia, inclusive of Aden, would 
become independent not later than 1968 A further 
conference should have met in London in March 1965 
to further these proposals, but a clash of interests 
between Britain, the Federal Government of South 
Arabia and the Government of the State of Aden, 
together with the rivalry between local political 
parties in Aden and threats from the "National Front 
for the Liberation of South Yemen", prevented the 
holding of this conference 

Further discussions took place in London in August 
1965, but the talks failed, and violence m Aden 
increased It was estimated that between December 
1963 and May 1966 60 people had been lolled and 
350 injured in Aden alone as a result of terrorism, 
one third of the casualties being British 


POLITICAL REALIGNMENTS 

The political scene m South Arabia, as view ed from 
the side of the nationalist elements, presented at this 
tune an appearance of increasing confusion The 
People's Socialist Party, led by Mr Abdallah al- 
Asnag, had merged, in May 1965, with the Committee 
for the Liberation of Occupied South Yemen and with 
the South Arabian League to form the Organization 
for the Liberation of the Occupied South A further 
development took place m January 1966. when the 
Organization for the Liberation of the Occupied South 
united with the National Front for the Liberation of 
the Occupied South, an extremist group operating 
from the Yemen with Egyptian support and respon- 
sible for the campaign of terrorism in Aden Out of 
this new fusion of interests came the Front for the 
Liberation of Occupied South Yemen (FLOSY).m 
which political figures like T*Ir Makkaivi and hlr 
al Asnag now began to assume positions of promi- 
nence The South Arabian League, however, declined 
to accept the prospect of complete absorption m a 
united nationalist movement and resumed its former 
independence As an organization it held moderate 
nationalist views, rejecting the territorial claims of the 
Yemen, disapproving of terrorism and of influence 
e mana ting from Egypt, and aiming in general at a 
united state of South Arabia which should embrace 
Aden, the federal states and also the principalities of 
the East Aden Protectorate Over against these 
various nationalist forces stood the "traditionalist’' 
elements, embodied in the sheikhdoms and sultanates 
of the South Arabia Federation (and also of the East 
Aden Protectorate) 

Of great importance, too, as a factor influencing the 
affairs of South Arabia was the situation m the Yemen, 
itself divided between tribesmen loyal to the old 
Imamate and supported by Saudi Arabia, and the 
republican regime maintained and controlled by 
Egypt — a situation, in short, which reflected in itself 
tiie confrontation of Egypt and Sandi Arabia for a 
dominant voice in the affairs of Arabia as a whole 


NEW PROPOSALS FOR ADEN, 1966 

The Federation of South Arabia made known in 
February 1966, proposals which, it was hoped, might 
serve as a basis for a constitution when South Arabia 
gained independence m 1968 At the request of the 
Federal Government m September 1965, two British 
experts. Sir Ralph Hone and Sir Gawarn Bell, had 
undertaken the task of framing new proposals Their 
recommendations now envisaged the creation of a 
United Republic of South Arabia (including the 
Hadhramaut area) The republic would he organized 
on federal lines Aden, however, together with the 
federal capital al-Ittihad and the islands of Pen-m, 
Kamaran and Kuna Muna, would form within the 
republic a distinctive "capital territory”. 

THE DEFENCE QUESTION 

In February 1966 the British Government issued a 
White Paper on Defence, which envisaged large 
reductions in the use of the armed forces of Great 
Britain overseas and m the general expenditure on 
them The White Paper declared that, when Aden 
became independent m 1968, all British forces would 
be withdrawn and concentrated at Bahrain in the 
Persian Gulf, it also made known that the British 
Government did not propose to enter into defence 
agreements with the newly independent state of South 
Arabia 

This announcement gave grounds for alarm to the 
sheikhdoms and sultanates embraced within the 
Federation that the National Guard of the Federation 
might be confronted m the future with a Yemen able 
to call on large numbers of Egyptian troops The 
federal authorities sent a delegation to London, hoping 
to persuade the British Government to at least assist 
with the rapid strengthening of the federal forces and 
with the provision of equipment In June the British 
Government offered to contribute as much as 
,£5,500,000 towards the capital cost of expanding and 
re-equipping the armed forces of the Federatioii It 
also declared its readiness to continue its contribution 
(about £5,000,000) to the federal budget each year and 
to increase, to the extent of some £2,500 000, its share 
(hitherto about £4 600,000) in the maintenance of the 
federal troops This aid was to continue for three years 
after independence, provided that no radical change 
occurred in the political situation of an independent 
South Arabia The British Government still declined, 
however, to undertake the defence of South Arabia 
after it bad won independence 

The extreme nationalist organizations had long 
advocated the acceptance in full of the UN resolutions 
passed in December 1963 Now, in May 1966, the 
Federal Government of South Arabia made known jts 
readiness at last to take the resolutions as a basis for 
future action. 

THE UN MISSION 

In June 1966 the UN Committee on Colonialism 
urged that a United Nations Mission be sent to South 
Arabia to advise on the best means of giving effect to 
the UN resolutions of 1963 and 1965 resolutions which 
envisaged the granting of independence to South 
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Arabia, the withdrawal of British forces, the return of 
political leaders in exile or in detention and the 
holding of elections under international supervision. 
In August 1966 the British Government declared that 
it welcomed the appointment of such a mission, but 
it insisted that it could not abandon its responsibilities 
for the maintenance of good order in South Arabia and 
that it was bound to observe the agreements which it 
had made with the local states existing in the area. 

Further violence and demonstrations in Aden in 
February 1967 perhaps hastened the actual appoint- 
ment, on February 23rd, of the UN Mission to South 
Arabia to be led by Senor Manuel Perez-Guerrero, of 
Venezuela; his two colleagues were Mr. Abd al-Satar 
Shalizi, of Afghanistan, and Mr. Moussa Ldo Keita, of 
Mali. On April 2nd, 1967, the UN mission arrived in 
Aden, where violence continued, after passing through 
London, Cairo and Jeddah. On April 7th the UN 
mission, accusing the British and the federal authori- 
ties of non-co-operation, left Aden for Rome and then 
Geneva, their task remaining unaccomplished. Their 
talks later in the month with the British Foreign 
Minister led to no fruitful result. 

PREPARATIONS FOR INDEPENDENCE 

Also in April Lord Shackleton, Minister without 
Portfolio, was sent to South Arabia to assist the High 
Commissioner in examining the possibilities for the 
establishment of a "caretaker” regime representing all 
the interested elements in South Arabia. The national- 
ist organizations continued, however, to reject all 
appeals for co-operation with the British and the 
federal authorities. 

On June 20th, 1967, the British Government made 
known the measures that it intended to bring into 
effect. The date of independence was to be January 
9th, 1968. During the critical months following the 
grant of independence a naval force, including an 
attack carrier, was to be assigned to South Arabian 
waters; a number of V-bombers would also be 
stationed on the island of Masira, not far from the 
South Arabian territories. In addition, Great Britain 
promised financial aid (for aircraft, amongst other 
items) and undertook to re-equip the federal forces 
with more modern types of small arms, field guns and 
armoured cars. A military mission would also be sent 
from Great Britain to advise the federal authorities. 
In order to check the growing violence in South 
Arabia it was proposed to suspend trial by jury in 
respect of terrorist activities. On the other hand, the 
ban on the N.L.F. was to be removed and considera- 
tion given to the possible release of some detainees. 
The British Government also declared that it would 
be willing to accept a draft constitution which the 
federal regime was now circulating to its member 
states. This constitution would prepare the ground for 
eventual elections on a basis of universal adult 
suffrage and for the establishment, as soon as circum- 
stances allowed, of an administration representative of 
all the political elements in South Arabia. Regarding 
the problem of the uncommitted states in the East 
Aden Protectorate, Great Britain favoured their union 


with the Federation of South Arabia. It seemed im- 
probable, however, that such a merger, if it did indeed 
come about, would occur before South Arabia attained 
its independence. The British Government now made 
known its readiness to finance, for a period of two 
years after January 1968, the Hadhrami Legion, an 
Arab force at present British-paid and British 
controlled and constituting the main defence of the 
Eastern Protectorate. Measures would be taken to 
assist with the establishment of co-ordinated defence 
arrangements between the Federation and the three 
states of the East Aden Protectorate. 

The tense situation prevailing in Aden became still 
more complicated when, on June 21st, 1967, some of 
the South Arabian federal troops mutinied and fought 
out with the British force a battle which involved 
considerable loss of life. This trouble was said to have 
arisen out of tribal rivalries affecting the federal 
forces, but the suspicion could not be excluded that, 
under the impact of nationalist sentiments, some of 
the troops might have weakened in their allegiance 
both towards the federal regime and towards the 
protecting power. 

During July 1967 Britain continued her efforts to 
establish in Aden and the associated territories a 
broad-based provisional administration which should 
hold office until the moment of independence in 
January 1968. To facilitate the achievement of this 
aim the Federal Government consented to invite one 
of its own members, Mr. Bayumi, to form an interim 
administration with the aid, if possible, of F.L.O.S.Y. 
and the N.L.F. These nationalist organizations re- 
mained adamant, however, in their refusal to recognize 
the federal regime, which, in their view, reflected in 
its structure pre-eminently the interests of the local 
sultans. Mr. Bayumi’s endeavour to gain the co- 
operation of the nationalist groups ended in failure 
and on July 27th the federal authorities relieved him 
of his appointment as Prime Minister designate. 

Meanwhile, in South Arabia itself, during August to 
October 1967 the authority of the sultans crumbled 
rapidly before the advancing tide of nationalism. The 
N.I..F. extended its control over the sheikhdom of 
Mafiahi and over most of the other tribal states. On 
August 28th Sheikh Ali Musaid al-Babakri, speaking 
as chairman of the Supreme Council of the South 
Arabian Federation, admitted that the Federal 
Government and the Sultans had lost control of events 
and appealed to the armed forces of South Arabia to 
take command of the situation. This appeal — which 
marked in fact the virtual disintegration of the federal 
regime — was unsuccessful, the South Arabian Army 
refusing to accept the role thus offered to it. The swift 
advance of the N.L.F. was due, not least of all, to the 
alignment on its side of a large measure of support 
amongst the local tribes against their traditional 
rulers, and also to the determination of the federal 
armed forces to maintain a neutral attitude. During 
September and October the N.L.F. also moved into 
the territories of the Eastern Aden Protectorate, the 
sultanates of Qaiti, Kathiri and Mahra now passing 
under its influence. The High Commissioner announced 
on September 5th that Britain was now prepared to 
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recognize the nationalist forces in general as repre- 
sentative of the local populations and would be willing 
to enter into negotiations with them 


THE CLASH BETWEEN NATIONALISTS 

The collapse of the federal regime left the mam 
nationalist organizations face to face There had been 
discussions between them under Egyptian auspices 
at Cano and in the Yemen, but without much sign of 
ultimate agreement Now, the notable success of th* 
jfj, F had done much to diminish the prospect before 
the Front for the Liberation of the Occupied South 
Yemen- This latter organization was under the dis. 
advantage that it operated largely under Egyptian 
guidance and not in South Arabia itself, but from tb* 
Yemen Its chief support in Aden had come from th^ 
numerous Yemeni elements formerly working there 
Of adverse eflect, too, was the fact that its leaders, 
Abdallah al Asnag and Abd al Qawi Makkawi, ha<j 
fern wuritrag' least the Yemen as exiles dmz ag ihw 
past two years The imminence of an Egyptian with 
drawal from the Yemen also contributed to a decline 
in its influence 

With the federal structure now m ruins the imme- 
diate question was whether or not the two main 
nationalist groups could be brought into mutual co 
operation Conflict soon broke out, howei er, between 
them and fierce fighting developed in the northern 
suburbs of Aden during September The South Arabian 
Army was able to enforce a brief cease fire, and the 
rival organizations met in Cairo m October, but 
without any agreement Fresh fighting then be gap 
FLOSY being finally defeated when the Array 
high command joined forces with the N L r 

The latter then insisted that Britain should regard 
it as the sole valid representative of the people of 
South Arabia — a course of action which the authori- 
ties inLondon agreed to take on November x ith, 1967 
On November 14th it was announced at Aden that 
Qahtan al Shaabi, one of the founders of the NLF 
would lead a delegation to Geneva to bold discussions 
with the representatives of Britain 

The evacuation of British troops from Aden had 
begun earlier on August 25th, X967 As the situation 
unfolded itself in Aden, the British Government 
resolved to hasten the withdrawal of its forces and t 0 
advance the independence of South Arabia from 
January 9th, 1968, to a date if possible in the second 
half of November 1967 On November 27th after th e 
British troops had made over large areas of Aden to 
the armed forces of South Arabia, the NLF prc ( 
claimed the creation of the People's Republic <jf 
Southern Yemen At Geneva, Qahtan al Shaatn 
announced on November 28th that agreement had 
been reached with Great Britain over the cession <>f 
Aden and its associated territories The last British 
troops in Aden were withdrawn on November 29th, 
1967 Qahtan al Shaabi, with the approval of the 
NLF, was appointed the first President of the 
Republic on November 30th 


SOUTHERN YEMEN 1967-70 

The prospect before the new Republic in December 
1967 was still a most uncertain one On the economic 
side there were great difficulties to be overcome The 
withdrawal of the British troops meant a serious loss 
of revenue To maintain the armed forces inherited 
from the era of British control would impose on the 
Republic a large expenditure Moreover, the closure 
of the Suez Canal had brought about a great falling off 
in the entrepot trade of Aden and m the bunkering of 
ships The continuance in the immediate future, of 
financial aid from Britain was therefore of prime 
importance to the new regime m Aden During the 
negotiations in Geneva between Bntam and the 
N L F in November 1967 the British representatives 
agreed to make available financial aid to South Arabia 
for a period of six months (December xst, 1967. to 
May 31st, 1968) at a rate amounting to about £ 2 mil- 
lion per month Talks held in Aden in April 1968 
between a British delegation and the government led 
only to the refection of a new, though reduced, offer of 
further financial assistance from Britain 

There was disagreement also between the South 
Yemen and Bntam over the Kuna Muna Islands 
These islands, about 40 miles from the south coast of 
Arabia and 200 miles east of the border between the 
Republic of the Southern Yemen and the Sultanate of 
Muscat, had been handed over to Bntam in 1854 and, 
though administered subsequently from Aden, had not 
been included formally within the Aden Protectorate 
On November 30th 1967. Bntam had made known to 
the United Nations her intention to restore the Kuna 
Muna Islands to the Sultan of Muscat— a decision 
which gave rise to much bitterness amongst the mem- 
bers of the new government in Aden which continued 
to claim these islands and also Penm and Kamaran 

The administration of President al Shaabi had to 
meet other senous difficulties also In the first months 
of 1968 it had earned out a series of "purges" in the 
armed forces and the police of the Southern Yemen 
Discontent amongst the armed forces increased after 
the annual conference of the NLF convened at 
Zmjibar, east of Aden, in March 1968 The more 
extreme elements in the NLF were reported to have 
put forward at the conference resolutions designed to 
force the Government of the Southern Yemen further 
to the left — amongst them resolutions calling for the 
appointment of political commissars to all army units, 
for the strengthening of the NX F militia and for the 
creation of * popular guards ’ A demand was also 
made, it would seem, at this conference for the estab- 
lishment of popular councils m all six of the governor- 
ates of the Southern Yemen — these provincial councils 
having the right to elect a supreme council which 
would control the affairs of the new Republic There 
was m March 1968 a real danger of conflict between the 
moderate and the extreme elements m the NLF On 
March 20th the army indeed intervened to bring about 
the dismissal of several ministers identified with the 
more radical section of the Front The extremists 
indeed had been taking matters into their own hands 
m the eastern areas of the Republic — above all in the 
fifth and sixth governorates which embrace the former 
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sultanates of Qaiti, Kathiri and Mahra (i.e. the erst- 
while Eastern Aden Protectorate). Here the radical 
elements had established popular councils of their 
own. choice, ignoring the governors appointed from 
the central regime, ousting members of the armed 
forces and the police, and seizing the oil installations 
at Mukalla. The tensions thus generated showed no 
sign of a rapid abatement. Indeed, on May 15th, 1968, 
there was a short-lived rebellion in the region of Jaar, 
Abyan and Shuqra — i.e. in the third govemorate to 
the north-east of Aden. 

In June relations with Britain deteriorated, mainly 
over the question of the £12 million aid the latter had 
promised the new government. This money was due 
to have been paid by April, but in fact a substantial 
balance remained; from this Britain proposed to 
deduct a considerable sum to compensate British 
citizens dismissed by the new government. 

Another more serious uprising occurred at the end 
of July 1968, when two groups of armed rebels cut 
roads in the Radfan and Aulaqi districts north and 
east of Aden. The leaders of this rebellion were named 
as Colonel Abdullah Saleh al Aulaqi (“Colonel Sabaa”), 
formerly the N.L.F. commander of security forces, and 
Brig. Nasser Buraik al Aulaqi, who until independence 
had been commander of the South Arabian Army. 
These risings were quickly crushed by N.L.F. forces. 
Both F.L.O.S.Y. and the rival exiled political or- 
ganization the South Arabian League claimed credit 
for this threat to the government of President al- 
Shaabi. Although several members of the F.L.O.S.Y. 
High Command were captured during the campaign, 
the economic difficulties of the country continued to 
act as a serious threat to the stability of the new 
regime. These difficulties enforced drastic cuts in 
government expenditure during the summer of 1968, 
notably in the salaries of the armed forces and the 
civil service, which cannot have helped the regime’s 
popularity. The President did succeed in getting offers 
of aid from Federal Germany, Yugoslavia and several 
Arab countries, but on a small scale compared with 
the pre-independence British assistance. All support 
from Federal Germany was in any case cancelled 


following Southern Yemen’s recognition of the 
German Democratic Republic (East Germany) in 
July 1969. 

Relations with neighbouring states continued to be 
poor, and the government blamed all unrest within 
the country on elements operating from these states. 
F.L.O.S.Y., operating from Yemen and now without 
its Egyptian support, the deposed sheikhs and sultans 
from the Federation (now mostly in Saudi Arabia), 
and the Sultan of Muscat and Oman with his British 
advisers were claimed to be the most important of 
these. There were reports of large supplies of Soviet 
military equipment reaching Aden, some of which has 
been displayed in military parades; units of the Soviet 
fleet frequently visit Aden, which is now rarely used 
by British or other Western naval vessels. 

In June 1969 President al-Shaabi resigned following 
a reported power struggle; Salem Rubayyi, a former 
commando leader who had gone into semi-exile in the 
provinces after a dispute with the leadership, came to 
power as Chairman of a new five-man Presidential 
committee, and a new cabinet was formed which 
included several other exiles. The new regime was seen 
as even more left wing and pro-Soviet than its 
predecessor. 

In November 1969 the government announced the 
nationalization of 36 foreign firms, including shipping, 
insurance and commercial companies, but excluding 
the BP oil refinery at Little Aden. 

At this time there were reports of Saudi troops 
massing on the ill-defined frontier with S. Yemen, and 
Saudi sources claimed that an extensive battle took 
place in December, with Saudi Arabia emerging 
victorious. Some reports claimed that the clash took 
place over oil-bearing territory. This occurred again 
in March 1970 and coincided with a report of an 
attempted coup d’dtat in Aden. 

In November 1970, a new Constitution was 
promulgated, changing the name of the country to 
the People’s Democratic Republic of the Yemen, with 
a view r to possible Yemeni unity. 

V.J.P. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The People's Democratic Republic of Yemea con- 
sists of the former British, colony of Aden and the 
former Eastern and Western Aden Protectorates It 
is now divided into sue govemorates or provinces 
whose finances and administration are centrally con- 
trolled although the provincial councils are respon 
able for planning and finance on a local level The 
Govemorates vary greatly in sire, the smallest being 
the First Govemo’rate in the west, consisting of Aden 
distnet and the offshore islands, and the largest being 
the Sixth Govemorate, the former Mahra Sultanate 
situated in the extreme east of the country Most of 
the population is concentrated in the west and one of 
the Governments hardest tasks smee independence 
has been to unite the various regions politically, 
administratively and economically 
Under British rule, the country was sustained by 
the position of Aden on the main shipping route to 
Europe from the Far East, India and East Africa via 
Suez The British Petroleum refinery, completed m 
1954 ' was the focus of industry and trade In addition 
the British troops stationed in Aden and the many 
foreign visitors who came ashore from ships calling 
at the port provided a market for services and luxury 
goods which encouraged local merchants and entre- 
preneurs and brought plenty of foreign exchange into 
Aden This prosperity was m the mam confined to 
the then Aden Colony where there was a boom in 
construction work between 1955 and 1965 The 
Bntish Government was more concerned with main- 
taining the Aden base and the port installations than 
with developing the hinterland although cert am agri- 
cultural areas were developed during Bus period The 
Abyan district, where development started in 1947. 
became one of the major cotton producing areas and 
a similar scheme was earned out m Lahej m the 1960s 
In the Hadhramaut, where there are fertile valleys m 
an otherwise barren area the Governments of the 
states of Quaiti and Kathin financed irrigation 
schemes and agricultural developments 
The closure of the Suer Canal m 1967 and the with- 
drawal of Bntish troops in the same year, put an end 
to Southern Yemen's commercial prosperity Further 
more Bntish aid and military expenditure, which 
amounted to about £11 million in i960 and had 
increased to £36 million, by 1967 and had more than 
covered the visible trade deficit was discontinued 
after withdrawal making it impossible to the Govern- 
ment to cover the budget deficit In such a situation 
Southern Yemen had no choice but to turn to other 
countries for sources of finance and technical aid to 
assist it m the transition from a service economy to 
one based on agriculture and manufacturing The 
favourable terms offered by the Communist countries 
*2 " mt * 1 a ^ming lack of interest on the part of 

the West, made it inevitable that Southern Yemen 
should turn to the Eastern Bloc 
In November 1969 a decree was issued nationalizing 
mi important foreign assets in Southern Yemen with 


the exception of the BP refinery This development, 
although a logical one in view of the regime's socialist 
leanings nevertheless tended to frighten off firms 
which might otherwise have risked some investment, 
and made Southern Yemen more than ever dependent 
on the Soviet Union China and East Germany 

The Three Year Development Plan 1971-1974' 
although limited by shortage of funds, aims at the 
creation firstly of a communications network, 
secondly the expansion of agricultural production and, 
thirdly the establishment of small scale light m- 
dustires based on locally produced raw materials 

AGRICULTURE 

Only about a quarter of Southern Y emeu 3 cultavatable 
land 13 used at present, and the most intensively 
cultivated areas are Abyan, east of Aden and I-ahej, 
north of Aden The nver valleys of the Hadhramaut 
area in the Fifth Govemorate are also fertile and 
relatively well-developed 

Cotton is produced mainly in Lahej and Abyan 
The government-controlled Abyan Board supervises 
the whole process of growing and marketing and has 
its own ginnery at El Kad Cotton is also produced 
in other areas and the Cotton Producers’ Associations 
are the most flourishing co operatives m the country 
The area under cotton is however, declining, in spite 
of cash incentives offered to growers It 1$ also 
becoming harder to market and much work needs to 
be done to improve the varieties grown and to seek 
suitable export outlets 

Southern Yemen is able, on the whole, to meet local 
demand for most vegetables but imports onions, 
potatoes and fruit The mam fruits and vegetables 
grown are tomatoes, carrots salad vegetables, 
bananas and melons Bananas m particular are pro- 
duced in quantity and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization has recommended an expansion of 
banana-growing, provided export markets can be 
Sound 

Wheat is grown mainly in the Hadhramaut and 
Beihan but is not enough for the country’s needs The 
balance is imported mainly from Australia Other 
cereals produced include barley, millet and sorghum 
Tobacco is grown in the coastal areas, mainly m the 
Ghail Ba Wazir area Livestock production has re- 
mained fairly static for the last ten years and con 
siderahle numbers of sheep and goats have to be 
imported to satisfy local meat demand 

The Government plana to increase the cultivated 
area by about 8 per cent by 1974 and to expand pro- 
duction of crops and livestock by 26 per cent and 20 
per cent respectively The resources available at 
present are not sufficient to finance agricultural 
development schemes over the whole country and 
efforts are being concentrated in the Lahej, Abyan 
Beihan and Hadhramaut areas In the east, the 
developments most likely -to take place are the 
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expansion of tobacco grown g and the development 
of the fishing industry, with Mukalla as its centre. 

FISHERIES 

The Arabian Sea fishing grounds are Southern 
Yemen’s greatest potential source of wealth. Most of 
the 10,000 fishermen fish only in territorial waters, 
their equipment is often poor and efficient marketing 
of the catch is impossible with the present state of 
communications. The main species caught are: 
anchovy, tunny, sardine, Indian mackerel, crayfish 
and green turtle. 

The Soviet Union is providing modern fishing 
vessels and technical aid, the United Nations is 
resuming its three-year fisheries survey, begun in 
1966 but interrupted in 1967, and a Japanese firm 
obtained a contract in 1969 to fish in Yemeni coastal 
waters. 

INDUSTRY 

The BP refinery accounts at present for over 80 per 
cent of Southern Yemen’s total industrial output. In 
spite of the closure of the Suez Canal, output at the 
refinery has continued to expand, partly because of 
increased demand from the U.A.R., although exports 
to the U.A.R. decreased in 1970. In 1966, bunkering 
made up a third of total exports, but by 1970 this 
proportion had fallen to less than 7 per cent and 
exports were moving to markets in Africa and Asia 
rather than Europe. Further expansion of the refinery 
is unlikely in the immediate future. 

Industrial developments are planned to take the 
form of agro-industries. The Development Plan 
envisages the establishment of a textile industry 
based on local cotton, fruit and vegetable processing 
and canning plants, a cigarette factory, fish processing 
plants and a tanning industry. This last will be 
particularly suitable, since skins are at present 
exported in the raw state and there is much wastage. 
Existing industries (in Aden) are: the manufacture of 
cement blocks, tiles and bricks for the now-stagnating 
building industry; salt production; soft drinks 
bottling and dairy plants. In the western Govemor- 
ates there are also cotton ginneries, flour mills and 
seed-crushing plants. Some small fish-canning factories 
exist at Mukalla. These are to be extended and others 
built, with Soviet and Japanese aid. A cement plant 
is planned for the Third Governorate, possibly using 
the extensive limestone deposits reported to exist to 
the east of Aden. East Germany is helping to set up 
factories making flour, biscuits, vegetable oil and 
animal fodder. 

Known mineral resources are few but the country 
has not yet been fully explored. The Southern Yemen 
Algerian Petrolium Company, a joint venture -with 
the Algerian state oil concern SONATRACH is pros- 
pecting for oil in the Hadhramaut and expects to 
spend $2.5 million in 1971/72. 

FOREIGN TRADE , 

Aden port handles nearly all Southern Yemen’s 
trade, as well as a considerable proportion of that of 
tire Yemen Arab Republic. Transit trade to Yemen - 


however, had declined somewhat owing to the de- 
velopment of Hodeida. The free port of Aden attracted 
a large volume of traffic and all the commercial 
activities associated with a large port flourished 
providing comfortable livings for the Adeni merchants 
but contributing little to the development of the other 
sectors of the economy. The disadvantages of a free 
port in the changed situation after Independence, 
not least the hindrance to industrial development 
caused by the lack of protective tariffs, led the 
Government, after much deliberation, to remove 
Aden's free port status, although there is still a free 
zone for transit trade. 

The trade deficit continued to grow up to 1969. 
Government measures and the lack of foreign ex- 
change, reduced imports in 1970 by over £y million 
but exports continued at much the same level. The 
main commodities exported (excluding petroleum 
products) are cotton, hides and skins, dried fish, rice 
and coffee. The chief imports (excluding petroleum) 
are clothing, foodstuffs and livestock. Britain is still 
Southern Yemen's main customer, importing ^14.9 
million worth of goods, mainly petroleum products, 
in 1970, with Japan as the second-largest customer. 
The leading supplier of crude oil, apart from Iran and 
Kuwait, is Japan. 

Because Southern Yemen’s trade consists mainly 
of petroleum, her close relations with the Socialist 
countries are not yet reflected in the trade figures. 

FINANCE AND FOREIGN AID 

Southern Yemen’s finances have deteriorated 
steadily since Independence. In 1966, gold reserves 
were $1.41 million and foreign exchange reserves 
amounted to $64.86 million. By the end of 1970, gold 
reserves had fallen to $600,000 and foreign exchange 
to $53.3 million. Foreign exchange reserves were 
further reduced in the first quarter of 1971, to $52.9 
million. In the same period, the budget deficit grew 
from 100,000 dinars to nearly 2 million dinars. 

Britain abruptly ceased payment of aid to Southern 
Yemen after the wdthdrawal in November 1967, 
although it had been agreed with the Government of 
the Federation before Independence that £ 60 million 
should be provided over a three-year period, in 
addition to an immediate payment of £12 million. 
Britain did pay £12. million, but Southern Yemen 
received only about £2.7 million after various deduc- 
tions had been made. Since then, the Republic has 
drawn closer to the Eastern Bloc countries. The 
Soviet Union, under an agreement of February 1969, 
which included aid specifically for fisheries, undertook 
to provide technical aid and experts for a number of 
development projects. A separate agreement, signed 
in August 1969, covered aid for agriculture and irri- 
gation. The first agreement was extended in February 
1970 to include aid in kind worth 5.5 million roubles 
and, most important of all, a low-interest 7 million 
rouble loan repayable over 12 years. This loan was 
significant in that actual financial aid was offered 
rather than aid in the form of goods or technical 
assistance. East Germany- agreed to a loan of $22 
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jjullion in October 1969 and China granted a $18 
million loan in 1970. both part of large aid and trade 
“package deals" Both cover a wide range of projects, 
including in the case of East Germany, the construc- 
tion of telephone facilities and the establishment of 
light industries, and, in the case of China, help with 
the road building programme North Korea, too, is 
providing aid for communications Bulgaria, Poland, 
Hungary and Romania have all promised aid to set 
up industries 

The richer Arab countries, too are providing aid 
in certain sectors The Kuwait Fund for Arab Eco- 
nomic Development is to finance a pre investment 
study of the Abyan Delta and an economic survey of 
the whole country Algeria, as well as participating 
in oil exploration has agreed to give $4 million worth 


of development aid Libya is considering loans for 
industrial projects The Southern Yemen Government 
has approached the Arab League on the subject of 
compensation for losses incurred as a direct result of 
the June War No actual financial compensation has 
so far been awarded, but the League’s Industrial 
Promotion Centre is undertaking studies in Southern 
Yemen 

Southern Yemen's relations with the West have 
deteriorated not only because of the Bntish refusal 
to continue aid, but as a result of the rapprochement 
with the Eastern Bloc countries The establishment of 
ties with East Germany caused West Germany to 
break off relations and now the main source of aid 
other than the Socialist countries and the Arab states, 
is tbe United Nations 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

AREA 


Square miles 


Mainland | 

Kauaran 

Perm Island ^ 

Kuria Mori a 

AND 

Socotra 1 

Island 


Islands 

178,93a 

22 

5 

28 


POPULATION 

The total population is estimated at 1,500,000, of whom 100,000 live in Aden 



Live Births 

Still Births 

Deaths 

I9&3 

8,470 

134 

2 060 

1964 


129 

2.074 

1965 



*.97* 

1966 

9.256 

142 

2,149 

1967 

3 207 


598 


EMPLOYMENT 

Aden 

1967 


Total i 

Port 

Handling 

Building 1 

Oil 1 

Refining ! 

Industry 

Retail and ^ 
Wholesale \ 
Trade j 

Govern- 
ment ! 
Service | 

Domestic 

Servants 

Miscel- 

laneous 

<2.4*7 • 

5 172 

473 ' 

2.943 1 

8425 

3.730 1 

12,632 | 

S.000 

1,042 


In the rest of the country 90 per cent of the population are engaged in agriculture 
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AGRICULTURE 

(Protectorate states) 

Principal Crops 




1965-66 

1966-67 



Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Sorghum . 

Millets 

Wheat 

Barley 

Sesame . ... 

Fruit and Vegetables . 
Cotton Lint 

Cotton Seed 

go, 000 

11,000 

2,500 

4.000 

2.000 

^ 40,000 

25,000 

9,000 

2,750 

900 

30.325 

6,116 

93,600 

12,000 

3,000 

4*300 

36,670 

30,000 

10,500 

3 . 5 oo 

1,000 

21,850 

7.850 


Livestock 


(1967) 


Cattle . 





41,000 

Sheep . 

. 

. 

. 

- 

2,082,000 

Goats 

. 

. 

. 

. 

450,000 

Camels . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

80,000 


INDUSTRY 

ADEN STATE 

(1965) 


FISHING 

FEDERATION 

(1965) 


Fresh fish, including 



Sardine and Shark 

. (tons) 

16,540 


Salt ..... 

. (tons) 

7 L 340 

Aluminium ware . 

•( ,. ) 

300 

Cigarettes and pipe tobacco . 

•( ., ) 

3-8 

Refined petroleum . 

•( .. ) 

6,665,845 

Tiles ..... 

(number) 

3,569,050 

Cement blocks 

( .. ) 

250,000 

Tyres retreaded 

( .. ) 

n.a. 

Cotton goods dyed and printed 

(bales) 

n.a. 

Aerated waters 

(bottles) 

50,341,295 


FINANCE 

Exchange Rates 
1 Sooth Arabian Dinar = 1,000 fils 
840 fils=U.S. $1.00. 

1 South Arabian Dinar = £1 sterling = U.S. $2.40. 


BUDGET 

G£) 



Revenue 

British Aid 

Expenditure 

196&-67 


10,086,572 

15 , 175,338 

25,852,398 

1967-68 

• 

8,918,176 

22,872,176 

33 . 034,847 


British aid ceased in May 1968, and has been partly replaced by aid from several other countries, notably Federal Germany 
(also ceased in July 1969), Yugoslavia, Iraq, Libya and the U.S.S.R. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 

{£ million) 



1964 

*965 1 

1966 ] 

1967 

Imports 

xo6.o 


iox.9 

72.* 

Exports 

74-2 

66.7 1 

67.9 

50.5 


COMMODITIES 

X967 


to 



Imports (c.i f) 

Exports (f.o.b.) 


1966 

1967 

1966 

1967 

Sheep and goats , 

Fish, salted, dried or smoked 

Rice 

Wheat flour 

Sugar, refined 

Coffee, not roasted 

Tea 

Tobacco, manufactured 

Hides and skins, raw . 

Cotton seed 

Oil seed .... 
Cotton, raw 

Salt 

Natural gums and resins 

Textiles, yam and thread . 
Cotton piece goods 

Rayon goods 

Cement .... 

Iron and steel 

Constructional machinery 

Passenger cars . 

Watches .... 
Petroleum products 

Ships' bunker fuel oil . 

■ 

*rt39.4*r 

92.225 

*.49*»375 

*.705.233 

1,132.626 

843.0*3 

939.258 

*.385.485 

822.955 

12,030 

738.501 

140,650 

415.851 

2.375.*93 

4.788.059 

401.447 

593.829 

i. 553.78 o 

*.653.202 

795.0*4 

39.5*9.094 

n.a. 

932,836 

52,852 

1.657,284 

1,410,923 

842,855 

402,728 

1,116,348 

883,941 

5*7.727 

6,100 

584.138 

*31.857 

166,467 

4.594.9*6 

3.723.*74 

221,503 

4*7.3*2 

729.027 

477.408 

4*5.98* 

*7.099.053 

60 

454.833 

616,952 

349.394 

237.809 

935.595 

160,569 

3*4.509 

1.549.976 

169,022 

*5.849 

1.093.45* 

129,990 

2*3.055 

386,096 

9*0.955 

147.85* 

33.393 

31,818 

261,260 

490,447 

1.593 

30.890.497 

22.354.519 

100 

33**853 

576.719 

236,186 

136,269 

57*.3«5 

189,826 

*8g,446 

910.035 

25.355 

7.501 

*.*83.435 

111,3*0 

156.639 

22,936 

628.428 

47.698 

16.330 

27.732 

126,216 

614.804 

3 *.396.7^2 

8.5*4.583 


COUNTRIES 

(0 


Imports 

1966 

1967 

Exports 

1966 

*967 

Kuwait .... 
United Kingdom 

Iran. .... 
Japan ... ", 

■. : : ; 
Iraq .... 

German Federal Republic . 
Australia .... 
Netherlands . 

Ital 7 .... 

1x.637.219 

*i.7°o.743 

12.815,545 

11,825,465 

2.074.670 

3.906,090 

2,97*.985 

3,215,000 

3.858,774 

2,666,430 

2,166,376 

zi.452.928 

6.777.274 

8.763.796 

9.493.282 

4*7.738 

2.7*4.978 

1.551.846 

1,812,780 

2,692,688 

2.218,319 

*.*53.799 

United Kingdom 

Yemen .... 
Somalia .... 
French Somaliland (Djibouti) 
Australia .... 
India .... 
South Africa 

Italy .... 

Sudan .... 

*5.*58,857 

3.991.5*5 

*.126,445 
2,121,404 
3.091,203 
*51.543 
4.083.277 
*.34*. 5*7 
28,196 

7.851,777 

2.555.892 

839.979 

*.082,797 

2.903.693 

591,122 

3.574.867 

904,832 

23.895 
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TRANSPORT 


SHIPPING* 
Vessels Entered 



Passenger 

Cars 

Commercial 

Vehicles 

[962 


12,000* 

— 

1964 

. 

11,030 

2,269 

1965 

• 

11,452 

2,246 



Number 

Registered 

Tonnage 

1963 

. 

7.767 

31.313.403 

1964 

. 

n.a. 

31,875,497 

1965 

• 

5.727 

28,441,709 


* (All classes) * Since the closing of the Suez Canal in June 1967 the 

average monthly number of ships calling at Aden hag 
fallen from 560 to 115. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(1968) 


Aircraft 

Movements 

Passengers 

Freight (kilos) 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Transit 

Inward 

Outward 

5,860 

53 . 3 oo 

53 > r 6 i 

8,167 

998,538 

852,898 


EDUCATION 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
(1967-68) 


Primary Schools 
Intermediate Schools 
Secondary Schools 
Teachers' Colleges for Males 
Teachers’ Colleges for Females 
Technical Institute . 


337 

67 

16 

4 


2 

1 


Source: Ministry of National Guidance and Information, Aden. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


Before the new constitution was drawn up existing 
ordinances and regulations remained in force with Presi 
dectial authority replacing the powers of the British and 
Federal Governments The National Liberation Front 
general command which had 41 members formed the 
interim legislative authority The country is divided into 
six administrative Governates The two year term of 
office granted to the National Liberation Front expired on 


November 30th 1969 and was formally renewed for 
another year Following the adoption of the new eonstitu 
tion on November 30th 1970 a Provisional Supreme 
People s Conned took over legislative powers The 101 
members were selected from the NLF, armed forces 
professions etc. with 15 workers elected by trade unions 
The Council will draft legislation for a general election for 
a permanent Council in October 1971 


THE GOVERNMENT 

HEAD OF STATE 

President and Supreme Commander Armed Forces: Salem Rubayyi 

PRESIDENTIAL COUNCIL 
Chairman: Salem Rubayyi 

Members: Muhammad Alt Haithem Abdul Fattah 
Ismail 


THE CABINET 

(August 1971) 


Prim* Minister and Minister ot Foreign Affairs: Muhammad 
A ll Haithem 

Minister of Defence. Alt Nasser Hasant 
Minuter of the interior: Muhammad Saleh Yaeat 
Minister of Finance: Muhammad Mahfouz Bash-wan 
Minister ol Culture, Information and National Guidance: 

Abdullah Al Khamrri 

Minister ol Economy, Planning and Commerce: Alt 

Mubarak Mubawrak 


Minister ot Communications and Public Works: Haider 
Abubaker Alattas 

Minister ol Local Government: A11 Nasser Hassani 
Minister ot Justice: Adel Maheoodh Khalita 
Minister of Health: Dr Abdul A2iz Dali 
Minister of Agriculture and Reforms: Muhammad Salem 
Akoush 

Minister ol Labour: Muhammad Alt Ummayah 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PEOPLE S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF YEMEN ABROAD 
(A) Ambassador, (CA) Chargb d Afiaires 

CVna, People’s Republic: Abdullah Aboudah Peking United Arab Republic: Abdul Qaueu Bafaqih Cairo (A) 

United Kingdom: Fadhle Ahmad Sallami London (A) $ 

German Democratic Republic: Alt Badetb Berlin (A) 

Somalia- Saum Rabi Alt Mogadishu (A) United Nations: Abdul Malek Ismail New York (Perm 

USSR* Ahmed Saleh Al Shair Moscow (A) Rep ) 


EMBASSIES IN ADEN 

China, People's Republic: Ambassador Li Chiano-fen Somalia: (Address not available) Ambassador Dr 

France: Barrack Hill Tawahi Ambassador G Demzeau Abdarahman Hussein 

German Democratic Republic. (Address not available) U.S S.R.: (Address not available). Ambassador Vladimir 
■ dmbflssoifw Karl Wildau Startsev 

India* Pretnjee Mansion Steamer Point, Ambassador United Arab Republic: Rock Hotel Ambassador Samir 
J L Malbotra Abbasst. 

Korea (Democratic People’s Republic): (Address not avail United Kingdom: Ras Bradly Tawahi Ambassador 
to e) Ambassador Hono Man Pyo Arthur R. H Kellas 

\^? ut5ie ^, Ycmen also haa d’plomatic relations with Belgium Denmark Ethiopia, Iraq Italy, Mongolia Netherlands 
honvay Pakistan Portugal Sweden and Yugoslavia 
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POLITICAL PARTIES RADIO AND TELEVISION 


ADEN 

National Liberation Front: Aden; f. 1963; socialist and 
Arab nationalist; Leader Abdul Fattah Ismail. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The administration of justice is entrusted to the Supreme 
Court and Magistrates’ Courts. In the former Protectorate 
States Muslim law and local common law (Urfi) are also 
applied. 

President of the Supreme Court: Abd-Al-Majid Abd-Al- 
Rahman. 

RELIGION 

The majority oi the population are Muslim hut there are 
small Christian and Hindu communities. 

THE PRESS 

DAILIES 

al Akhbar: News House, P.O.B. 435, Aden; f. 19531 
Arabic; Editor Muhammad Ali Luqman, b.a., m.l.c. 

nl-Ayyam: P.O.B. 648; Front Bay, Crater, Aden; f. 1958; 
Arabic; Editor M. A. Basharaheel; circ. 8,000. 

Fatat ul Jezirah: Esplanade Ed., Crater, Aden; f. 1940; 
Arabic; Editor Muhammad Ali Luqman; circ. approx. 
10,000. 

Fourteenth October: Aden. 

WEEKLIES 

Aden Chronicle: Esplanade Road, Crater, Aden; English; 
Editor Farouk Luqman. 

al Majallah: P.O.B. 1187, Aden; organ of the South Yemeni 
Broadcasting Service; Arabic; Editor Ahmed Sharif 
Rifa’i; circ. approx. 1,000. 

al Taleeah: P.O.B. 115, Mukalla; Arabic. 

al-Thaqafa Al-Jadida: P.O.B. 1187, Aden; f. Aug. 1970; a 
cultural monthly review issued by the Ministry of In- 
formation and Culture; Arabic; Editor Farid Barakat; 
Editorial Sec. Shawqui A. Zokari; circ. 2,500. 

Recorder, The: P.O.B. 648; Front Bay, Crater, Aden; 
f. 1955; English; political and social affairs; Editor 
M. A. Basharaheel; circ. 6,000. 

MONTHLIES 

Angham: P.O.B. 555, Aden; f. 1956; Arabic; Editor Ali 
Aman. 

B.P. Aden Magazine: B.P. Refinery, P.O.B. 3003, Little 
Aden; f. i960; English (publ. in Arabic as Magallat 
Adan); Editor The Public Relations Officer, B.P 
Refinery. 

Gambia: Seedaseer Lines, Khormaksar; f. 1963; monthly 
newspaper for the Armed Forces of South Arabia; 
Arabic and English; Editor Abu Khamsa. 

NEWS AGENCY 

Aden News Agency: Aden. 


RADIO 

The South Yemeni Broadcasting Service: P.O.B. 1264, 
Aden; transmits 76 hours a week in Arabic; Broad- 
casting Officer H. M. Safi; there are about 250,000 
' receivers in the country. 

TELEVISION 

South Yemeni Broadcasting Service: P.O.B. 1264, Aden 
programmes for three hours daily were introduced in 
1964 on a commercial basis and extended to 4^ hours 
in both English and Arabic, plus 2J hours weekly of 
programmes for schools. There are about 21,000 
receivers. 


FINANCE 

Southern Yemen Currency Authority: Aden; state authority 
responsible for the management of the currency; the 
authority is due to be replaced by a new central bank. 

BANKS 

All foreign banking interests in Southern Yemen were 
nationalized in November 1969. 

Bank of South Arabia Ltd.: Crater; f. 1966; Chair. A. K.M. 
Sultan; Man. F. W. Ronald; Cap. SY£i.6m. 


National Bank of Yemen: P.O.B. 5, Crater, Aden; f. 1970 
by amalgamating and nationalizing the local branches 
of the seven foreign banks then in Aden. 

INSURANCE 

All foreign insurance interests were nationalized in 
November 1969. 

Arabian Trading Co. (Aden) Ltd.: P.O.B. 426, Aden; Dir. 
Taher A. A. Nabee. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Aden Chamber of Commerce: Front Bay, Crater; f. 1886; 
250 mems.; Chair. Said Omar Abdul Aziz Shihab; 
Sec. M. Baidani; publ. Chamber Handbook (annual). 
Aden Exchange Banks Association: c/o National Bank of 
Southern Yemen, Aden. 

Aden Merchants’ Association: M. A. Luqman Rd., 1-11 
Crater; f. 1932; 209 mems.; Pres. Pherozeshaw P. 
Patel; Secs. Sorabjee P. Patel, m.b.e., Ali A. Saffi. 
National Company for Home Trade: Crater, Aden; f. 1970; 
importers of cars, electrical goods, pharmaceuticals, 
agricultural machinery, building materials and general 
consumer goods; incorporates the main foreign trading 
business which were nationalized in 1970; Gen. Man. 
A. A. Guhaish. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Aden Hotel Proprietors’ Association: c/o Crescent Hotel, 
Steamer Point, Aden. 

Civil Contractors' Association: P.O. Box 307, Aden. 
TRADE UNIONS 

General Confederation of Workers of the People’s Republic 
of Southern Yemen: P.O.B. 1162, Maala, Aden; f. 1956; 
affiliated to W.F.T.U. and I.C.A.T.U.; 35,000 mems.; 
Gen. Sec. Fadhle Ali Abdulla; publ. Sout Al Omal 
weekly, circ. approx. 4,500. 
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There are fifteen Registered Trade Unions, including the 
following 

General and Port Workers’ Union. 

Forces and Associated Organizations Local Employees’ 
Union 

Government and Local Government Employees' Union 
General Union of Petroleum Workers 
Miscellaneous Industries Employees' Union 
Aden Port Trust Employees’ Union 
Dial Aviation Employees’ Union. 

Banks Local Staff Union 

CO-OPERATIVES AND MARKETING 
There are 65 co-operative societies, mostly lor agri- 
cultural products, the movement was founded in 1965 and 
U now the responsibility of the Ministry for Agriculture 
and Agranan Reform. 

OIL 

Ytmtnl Nstioiuf Petroleum Co.: Aden, sole oil conces. 
sionaire in Southern Yemen in receipt of technical and 
financial assistance from Algeria, Gen Man AhmaI) 
A u Said 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

Thtre are no railways. 

ROADS 

Aim Bos Co. Ltd.; Adbosco Bldg , Ma’alla, P O B. 903, 
Aden; 1 1960, operates services within the Crater, 
Ma’alla, Steamer Point, Sheikh Othman and Al- 
Mansoura areas. Chair and Gen. Man. Sazed Para 
Saum 

A new state transport monopoly, the Yemen Land 
Transport Company, is being formed to incorporate the 
Aden Bos Company and all other local public transport. 

Aden has 1 40 miles of roads, of which J17 have bitu- 
minous surfacing* There are approximately 2 6S0 miles 
of rough tracks passable for motor traffic fn the hinterland, 
but most of the transport is by camel and donkey 

SHIPPING 

Kitlonil Shipping Company: rOB 1228, Steamer Point, 
Aden, L 1969 by the amalgamation and nationalization 
of five foreign shipping companies m November 19C9, 
freight and passenger services, branches or agents in 
Mukalla, Berbera (Somalia), and Mocha and lfodieda 
(Yemen) 

Aden Part Authority: Aden, f 1889, state administrative 
body Aden remained a free port (except for tariffs on 
petrol alcohol and tobacco) until 1970 though trade 
has greatly declined since 1967 Aden Mam Harbour 
has twenty first-class berths Three of them are Dolphin 
berths accommodating vessels drawing up to 37 feet, 
and the remaining seventeen are buoy berths for 
sesscls drawing up to 34 feet There are two second- 
class berths for vessels drawing up to a8 feet and four 
third-class berths lor vessels whose draught does not 
exceed 16 feet In addition to the above, there is ample 


room to accommodate vessels of light draught at 
anchor m the r 8 foot dredged area There is also too feet 
of cargo wharf accommodating vessels of 30 0 feet 
length and 18 feet draught Aden Oil Harbour accom- 
modates four tankers of 42 000 tons and up to 39 feet 
draught 

A programme of dredging to maintain the advertised 
depths and of deepening some channels began in 
April 1970 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Democratic Yemen Airlines Company: Aden, f 1971 as 
successor to the Brothers Air Services Company 
Other companies operating services Include the following 
Aeroflot, Air Djibouti, Air India, E A A C , Ethiopian 
Airways. Kuwait Airways M E A , Somali Airlines, Sudan 
Airways, UA A,, Yemen Airlines 

Aden Civil Airport is at Khormaksar, 7 miles from the 
Port It was established in 1952. and is operated by the 
Civil Aviation Department 


EDUCATION 

The educational system consists of four years of Primary, 
three years of Intermediate and four to six years of 
Secondary schooling .There are 225 Government Primary 
Schools 29 Intermediate Schools and 6 Secondary Schools, 
and a Technical Institute at Manila Aden, with a branch 
at Little Aden Other higher education Is received abroad 
In addition there are 12 Government Aided and 5 
Private Primary Schools, and 10 Grant Aided and 4 
Private Intermediate Schools Teacher-Training Centres 
provide over zoo places for men and women trainees 
while adult education is provided by evening classes 


LEARNED SOCIETY 

Department of Antiquities and Museums: Khonnahsar, 
P O B 473, Ministry ol Culture and Guidance f 1948, 
for the protection of antiquities and archaeological 
sites and control of the Antiquities Ordinance, to cany 
out archaeological survey’s and encourage the research 
and study of Southern Yemen under the control of 
the Ministry of Education. Dir Muiiamuad Abdul- 
waked , pubis Reports and Bulletins 

LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 

Mlswtl Library: previously called Lake library, adminis- 
tered by Aden Municipality, 1,298 mean ; 30.017 vols , 
in English, Arabic and Urdu 
Teachers’ Club Library: over 3,000 vols 
Travelling Library: ancillary to Miswat Library, adminis- 
tered by Aden Municipality, 898 mema.; g 235 vols , fn 
English and Arabic. 

There are two museums, one in Crater and the other in 
Steamer Point, both displaying archaeological material 
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PART FOUR 


Other Reference Material 



WHO’S WHO IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


A. 


Atmiry Mohammad Adeeb El- b x Jordanian politi 
c m and educationalist b 1907 Palestine ed American 
Voiv of Beirut and Palestine Law Inst 
Teacher 30 Headmaster 34 Ministry of Edne Insp 43 
Deputy Dir of Broadcasting Station Jerusalem 44 Gen 
$ec Ministry of Foreign Affairs 50 Dir Imports Dept 51 
C vU Service Dept 55 58 Under Sec at Ministry of Educ 
1 2 t Ministry of Reconstruction and Devt 53 Minister 
of Fore gn Aflairs Aug Oct 67 of Educ Oct 67 April 68 
Amb to L' A it. May 68 Minister of Culture Information 
Tourism and Antiquities Dec 68 6g A! ICawkab Medal 
1st Grads A1 IstiqU.1 Medal 1st Grade and others 
Pubis Life ond Vouth Ray of Right (short stones) 
G literal Science (3 vols ) Arab Jerusalem 
p 0 Box 1514 Amman Jordan 


Ala El Khayl, Sheikh Abdulrahnan n x Saudi Arabian 
diplomatist and polit cian b 1927 ed Cairo Umv 
Diplomat c Service 52 Ministry of Foreign Affairs Cairo 
Beirut 52 58 Da Gen. Ministry of Finance and Nat 
Eton. Council 58 60 Senior Adviser M nistry of Foreign 
Aflairs 60 mem. Admin Board Arab Cement Co Jeddah 
60-61 Munster of Labour and Soc al Affairs 6x 
Ihnistry of Labour and Social Aflairs Riyadh Saadi 
Arabia 


Aban Thsrwat zx b United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
lawyer ed tor and wnter b 28 June 1927 ed Motura 
Primary School Faronk Secondary School and Cairo Umv 
Lawyer 50*54 Editor Elmasn daily newspaper 52 54 
Alkahira 54 55 Publishing Consultant 56 57 61 mem 
Cttee on Fiet on Supreme Council for Arts Literature 
and Social Sciences and of its State Prizes Cttee State 
Pnze for Fiction 59 State Decoration Grade I for Litera 
tore 

Pubis Itn Ammar (Historical Fiction) 54 Al Hay at Lana 
(Life for Us— play) 55 Hard men Alayam (An Escape 
from Fate— novel) 56 Kasr Ala Elntl (A Palace over the 
bile— novel) 57 Alayam Alhhadra (Green Days — short 
ttones) 58 Thoma Toshrclh A l shams (Then the Sun Rises — 
novel) 60 Zhehnat lia da (Far Echoes — short stones) 61 
Lett Honak (An Appointment There — novel) 62 Aldabab 
(The Fog— novel) 64 Shaion men A Ikhawf (A Little Fear — 
novel) 65 Hay at El Hayah (Life of Life — play) Hathihi 
EUoba (This Toy — short stones) Hina Ya ml Al HU ran 
(When the Scales arc Unbalanced — short stones) 

5 hadi Street. Maadi U A.R. 


Libyan Del. to Libyan Italian Peace Conf Rome 19 20 
Del. to UN Lake Success Conf 48 mem Senate 52 Pres 
r iV to Summit Conf of Arab States Cairo 63 Royal 
Counsellor 66-69 Libyan Italian and Bntish decorations 
AlAbiyar Cyrenaica Libya. 


^ a demist at 54tif Leader of Assoctal on det 
troa aid* rtusufmans 26-31 took part in org of the 
Algerian People s Union 38 published Manifesto of the 
People 4j founded Amis du Mamfeste et de la 
7 i r wJ ii (A.M.L.) 44 under detention May 45 March 46 
loorpart in the formation of the Union Ddmocratique da 
iTiff Algdnen (U D A ) 46 elected rep to French 
consutnbonal Assembly 46 later mem. of French Union 
Assembly- elected to Algerian Assembly 48 and 54 
aaer of U DM A 46-56 joined Nat Liberation Front 


(F L N ) 35 mem F L.N del to Eleventh Gen Assembly 
of UN 57 Prime Minister of Provisional Government of 
the Algerian Republ c (in Tunisia) 58-61 Pres of the 
Chamber of the independent state of Algeria 62 63 under 
detention July 64 June 65 
Pubis Le Jeune alginen 31 La Nutt ColoniaU 62 
Konba Algiers Algeria 

Abbas Major Gen Ktialid Hassan, Sudanese army 
officer and politician. 

Member Revolutionary Command Council May 69 Chief 
of Gen Staff Oct. 69-Juae 70 Minister of Defence Oct 69- 
Mimstry of Defence Khartoum Sudan 

Abboud, Gen. Ibrahim Sudanese officer and politician 
b 1900 ed Gordon Coll Khartoum and Military CoU 
Khartoum 

Entered Sudan Defence Force served 39-45 war with 
Sudanese contingent British Army in Eritrea Ethiopia 
and Libya Dep C in-C Sudanese Army 54 C. m-C. 56-64 
Pres Supreme Military Council Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence 58*64 
Suakm Sudan 


Abdelkenm, Ahmad Emt o trrr United Arab 
Republic (Egyptian) historian b 19 June 1909 ed Cairo 
Umv 

Lecturer Asst Prof of Modem History Cairo Umv until 
50 Visiting Prof Umv of Damascus 46-49 Prof of Modern 
History Am Shams Umv 50-64 Dean of Faculty of Arts 
Am Shams Umv 61-64 Vice-Rector 64 68 Rector 68 
Visiting Prof Woodrow School of Foreign Aflairs Umv 
of Virginia 52 Umv of Libya Benghazi 6o-6r 
Pnbls History of Education in Egypt under Mohomed Ah 38 
History of Education i« Egypt ( From the Reign of Mohamed 
Ah to the British Occupation — 3 vols) 44 Venue an 
ArtsMtc Republic (trims from French) 47 Modern and 
Contemporary History of the Arab World 55 History of 
Syria »» the 18 th Cent try 58 Studies in Modem Arab 
Renaissance 59 

Abbasiyah Cairo United Arab Repubbc 
Abde|-R»hm*n, Aiiha th d (pen name Blnl «1 Sh*tl) 
United Arab Republic (Egyptian) wnter and university 
professor ed Cairo Umv 

Ass stant Lecturer Cano Umv 39 Literary Cntic Al 
Ahram 42 Inspectress in Arabic Languages and Litera 
ture Ministry of Education 42 Lecturer in Arabic Ain 
Shams Umv 50 57 Asst Prof 57-62 Prof of Arabic 
Literature and Chair Umv Coll for Women 62 mem 
Higher Council of Arts and Letters 60 State Prize 36 
Acad of Arabic Language Award for Textual Studies 50 
for Short Story 54 

Pubis Rissalet el Chofram by Abul Ala a 50 New Values 
tn Arabic Literature 61 The Koran Literary Interpretation 
62 Ibn Seeda s Arabic Dictionary 62 Contemporary Arab 
Women Poets 63 six books on illustrious women of Islam 
two novels four vols of short stones 
13 A gam Street Heliopolis Cairo U A.R. 

Abdtl-Rahman, Ibrahim Helm), ?hd United Arab 
Repubbc United Natious official b 3 Jan 1919 ed 
Ujuvs of Cairo London Edinburgh Cambridge and 
Leiden 

Lecturer in Astronomy and Astrophysics later Asst Prof 
Cairo Umv 42 54 Sec -Gen. Council of Ministers 54 58 
Dir Egyptian Atomic Energy Comm 34 59 mem. and 
Sec -Gen Nat. Science Council 56-58 mem Nat. Planning 
Comm 57-60 Dir Inst, of Nat Planning 60-63 UN 
Commr for Industrial Devt. 63 66 Exec. Dir UN In 
dustrial Devt. Org (UNIDO) 67 mem Egyptian DeL 
UNESCO Gen Conf 48 52 54 mem UAR. DeL to Int 
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Atafchsfer Joseph Ibrahim, Lebanese d plomatist b 

Arab to Italy Austria Mexico fmr Dir Gen of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Amb to U A R 5S-66 fmr 
p^nn. Del to the Arab League and later attached to its 
Central Unm Minister of X-duc 69 70 Con mdr of the 
Order of the Cedars several other foreign decorat ons 
c 0 Ministry of Education Beirut Lebanon 
AbmhaiJi Mahanid Mahmoud ncoit *ctp Un ted 
Arab Repubhc (Egyptian) banker b. 15 Aug 1913 ed 
Cairo Umv Chartered Inst, of Patent Agents and 
American Umv W asiungton DC. USA 
Controller -Gen. Insurance Dept Ministry of Finance 
Dir -Gen. Govt. Insurance and Prov ider.t Funds 53 
Chur and Man. Dir Development and Fopular Housing 
Co, 54 55 Sub -Gov bat. Bank of Egypt 55-bo Man. Dir 
61-67 Chair 6770 Chair Soc al Insurance Org 56-57 
Chair and 5 fan Dir Cairo Insurance Co 56-57 Man Dir 
Cano Bank 56-57 Chair Union do Barques .\rabcs et 
f riofaises 70- Order of the Kepub 2nd Class 
putts. Tkt irt of Central Banking and its Application in 
Eefty Cm rat Banking tit Egypt 52 
2a Dr Hilm Abou Set/ Heliopolis, Cairo U A.IL 
Atnnltf Sitlh, Jordanian politician b 22 Apnl 1925 
td. Syrun Utm Damascus and Syracuse Umv New 
leek. 

Teacher Ubld Secondary School 42 Chief Publicity 
Dept Statistical Dept, Amman 30 Sec. Jordan Devt. 
P-i. 5356 Controller of Press Press Dent. 56-57 Asst 
Du -Gen. Hashemite Broadcasting Service 58 59 Dir 
Gen. 6 -64 Asst. Dir -Gen bat Guidance and Information 
59-60 Da -Gen 61 Chief National Guidance 6 -64 
VfestM of Iniortnation 64 65 Culture and Information 
6 -63 Tourism and Antiquities 67-68 Amb to the U K 
69--o Arab renaissance Medal Jordanian Star Cedar of 
Lebanon and sev era! other medals 
FabL Al Hnssttn btn Talal 5S 
slob u xcssty of Foreign Affairs Amman Jordan 
ACtf, Kimran, Tutkfsh diplomatist b 2 Starch 2917 
ed. School of Political Studies Umv of Ankara 
IT th Ministry of Foreign Affairs 4 1 served Ankara 4 1 43 
45-47 Attach* Rio de Janeiro 43 43 \ ite-Consul MyUlene 
Greece 47 49 First Sec. Helsinki 49-51 Dir of Section 
Dept of Trade and Trade Agreements 51 53 First Sec, 
tnd Counsellor Wash ngton 53 59 Deputy Dir Gen then 
Dir -Gen. Dept, of Middle Cast, Africa and Asia, M aistryof 
Foreign ACim 59-62 Amb to Ghana 62-64 to Morocco 
6u-<6 to Tunisia 67 -o mem Turkish del to 25th Session 
« Gen. Assembly of UV and to several meetings of 
CENTO and NATO Grand Cordon Kingdom of Morocco 
eoMicntry of Foreign Affairs Ankara Parke} 

16 boar, Kill lb, Tunisian trade un on st 
Sccjctiry-Ccn. Union Gdndrale Tnnisfenne du Travail 
6465 mem. Bureau Pol tique Destour Social st Party 
bov 64 arrested June 65 sentenced to six months 
“pnsonment March 66 

Dwtotir Socialist Party 10 rue de Rome Tunis Tunisia. 

A{ttilm Carat Turk sh diplomatist and pol tician b 
9-5 Galata Saray Coll Istanbul and Umv of Geneva. 
r 86, Turkish Consulate Gen. Geneva 20 Sec, Financial 
hj’ran. Lausanne Conf 22 Asst. Legal Adviser Tore go 
7®?* ’3 Sec Turkish Legation Warsaw 24 Principal 
T?" Adviser Foreign Office 25 Legal Adviser to 
41 -gfcaa Govt, 6 Charg* d Affaires I ragne 28 Counsellor 
t? Embassy Teheran 30 M0SCOV31 Dir -Gen 
Drpt Fore gn Office 34 D r Gen First Potit eat 
rSr^ JP** 1 87 Envoy Extraordinary to tho Hat ay 38 
iv e i’ at F Sec.-Cen. Tore gn Office 39 Ambassador to 
^cscotr 42 Sec-Gen. Foreign Offce 43 Ambassador to 
it, 4J-52 Ambassa lor to Italy 54-61 Senator 62 
*“ Senate Ankara Turkey 


Adamlyy&t Fereldun, pHt> Iranian diplomatist b 
2920 cd Teheran and London Umvs 
Foreign Office 39 served Teheran London UN Amb as 
sador to Netherlands until 63 to India 63-65 
Pubis Amir Kabir and Iran (3 vols ) History of Ira nan 
Diplomatic rtlal ons ttiffc JJvsrm .Bntairt end Turkey The 
Bahrein Quest an 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Teheran Iran. 

Adamiyyat Tahmourass, Iranian diplomatist b 17 ed 
Entesaneh Elementary School Adah Secondary School 
Dariefonmm Secondary School Teheran and Teheran 
Umv 

Government Service 36-38 Diplomatic Service 38 
Second Sec Moscow 45 First Sec London (Consular 
Affairs) 50-52 Counsellor Moscow 53 56 Minister 
Moscow 59-61 ■Minister Rumania and Bulgaria 62 
Ambassador to Kuwait 62 Ambassador to U S S R. 63 66 
Order of Taj Third Class 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Teheran, Iran. 

Adams Michael Estlyn «*. British writer b 31 May 
2930 ed Sedbergh School and Christ Church Oxford 
Commonwealth Fund Fellowship m U S A, 54 55 Middle 
EastCorresp The Guardian 56-6 Asst to Dir Voluntary 
Service Overseas 64 67 Dir of Information Council for 
the Advancement of Arab-Bntish Understanding (CAABU) 
6S 

Pubis Sue and After 58 Umbria 64 I altmtary Service 
Overseas 63 Chaos cr Jlebirih 68 Handbook to the Middle 
East (Ed tor) 71 

Council for the Advancement of Arab-Bntish under 
standing 204 Grand Buddings Trafalgar Square London 
W C 2 England 

Adami Sir Philip Georg® Dojrne, hesro British 
diplomatist b 27 Dec 2915 ed Lancing and Christ 
Church Oxford 

Vice-Consul Beirut 39 42 war service 42 Third Sec 
Cairo 42 4j Second Sec. Jeddah 45 47 Tore gn Office 
London 47 51 First Sec V enna 51 54 Trade Ccmimr 
Khartoum 54 56 Regional Inf Officer Beirut 56-59 
Foreign Office London 59-63 Consul Gen Chicago 63-66 
Amb to Jordan 66-70 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office London SH J 
England 

Adam*, Rsbtrt McCormick, am vho American 
anthropologist and archaeologist b 23 July 1926 ed. 
Umv of Chicago 

Archaeological field work at Janno Iraq 50-51 Yucatln 
Mexico 53 joined staff of Univ of Chicago 54 Dir Oriental 
Inst- 63 08 Prof of Anthropology 63 Dean, Div of Social 
Science 70- Yield studies ol irrigation and settlement 
patterns in central and southern Iraq 56-58 60 67 68 69 
Iran 60-61 Fellow American Acad of Arts and Sciences 
American Anthropological Asscn American Asscn for the 
Advancement of Science mem German Archaeological 
Inst Nat. Acad of Science 

Pubis City lnpt«eiM« a Symposium 0) Vtbam al On and 
Cultural Development m the Ancient Near East (co-editor 
with C. H Krael ng) 60 La d Behind Baghdad a History 
of Settlement on the Dtyala Plains 65 The Evolution of 
Urban Society Early Mesopotamia and Pn his panic 
If Mi co 66 T/eUrukCou try side (with H J Nissen) 71 
The Oriental Institute 2135 East 58th Street Chicago 
Illinois 60637 and 5201 South Kimbark Avenue Chicago 
Illinois 60615 USA 

Admit! Mahmoud u sc Kuwait engineer b 32 Jan 
2934 cd Kuwait American Umv Beirut and Upiv of 
Southern California. 

Assistant petroleum engineer Kuwait Oil Co 58-60 
petroleum engineer 60 Dir 60- Technical Asst Gen Oil 
Affairs Dept. Ministry of Finance and Oil 60-63 Dir of 
Technical Affairs 63 66 Asst Under Sec for Oil Affairs 
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66-; Man. Dir. Salwa Construction Co.; mem. American 
Inst. Mechanical Engineers, Kuwait Soc. Engineers. 

Pubis. Oil of Kuwait, The Greater Burgan Field, North 
Kuwait Oil Fields. 

Ministry of Finance and Oil, P.O.B. 5077, Kuwait, Kuwait. 

Adeef, Omer Abdel Hamid, ll.b.; Sudanese diplomatist; 
b. 1923; ed. Sudan Schools and Kings' Coll., London Univ. 
Entered Govt. Service 42; Customs Officer 45-48; joined 
Sudan Police 48, studied in England 52-54; Barrister-at- 
Law (Gray’s Inn) 55; Superintendent of Police (C.I.D.), 
Sudan 55; Private Sec. to Supreme Council of Republic 56; 
Ambassador to Italy 56-59; Perm. Rep. to UN 59-64; 
Head, UN Supervisory Comm., Cook Is. elections 65; 
Consultant for Implementation of UN Resolutions on 
Non Self-Governing Territories 65-66; Resident Rep. of 
UN Devt. Programme (UNDP) in Iraq Oct. 66-. 
c/o United Nations Headquarters, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
U.S.A. 

Adib, Albert; Lebanese editor; b. Mexico 1 July 1908; ed. 
Egypt. 

Editor many magazines, Cairo 27-30, Beirut 30-38; Pres. 
Acad, of Oriental Music, Beirut 33-38; Gen. Dir. Radio- 
Levant Broadcasting Station, Beirut 3S-43; Editor and 
proprietor A l- Adib review, Beirut42-; mem. various acads. 
and foreign cultural insts.; Chevalier of the Order of the 
Cedar. 

Publ. Liman (poems) 52. 

P.O. Box 878, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Adly, Zakaria El; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist. 

Ambassador to People’s Republic of China 62-68. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Ad wok, Bong Gicomeko, Luigi; Sudanese schoolmaster 
and public servant; b. 1929; ed. Rumbek Secondary School 
and Inst, of Education, Balcht Er Ruda. 

Schoolmaster 52-58; mem. Pari. March-Nov. 58; Head- 
master Tembura Intermediate School 63-64; elected mem. 
Supreme Council of State Dec. 64, re-elected June 65, 
resigned June 65 ; mem. Central Exec. Cttee. Southern Front 
Party 64-67; mem. Sudan Constituent Assembly 67-69. 
P.O. Box 2140, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Afif, Ahmed Jaber; Yemeni government official; b. 1930; 
ed. High School, Sana’a. 

Director of Schools, Hodeida Province 52-56; Under-Sec. 
for Educ. 56-58; Dir. Sana’a Hospital 58-60; Under-Sec. 
for Health 60-63; Amb. to Lebanon and Syria 63-69; Pres. 
Council of Petroleum Co. 69-; Minister of Educ. 70-. 
Al-rayni Street, Sana’a, Yemen Arab Republic. 

Afifi, Ahmed; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) agri- 
culturalist; b. 6 March 1910; ed. Abbassia Primary School, 
Ismail Secondary School, Cairo and London Univs. 
Lecturer, Cairo Univ. 34-46; Chief Plant Breeder, Egyptian 
Agricultural Org. 46-53, Sub-Dir.-Gen. 53-57, Dir.-Gen. 
57-; mem. board of several orgs. under Ministries of Agric., 
Econ., and Scientific Research; various awards for agri- 
cultural achievements including prize for breeding new 
variety of cotton in Egypt. 

Pubis. Cytological and Genetical Principles of Plant Breed- 
ing (Arabic) 55, and many scientific papers in int. journals 
of genetics and cytology 33-53. 

Exhibition Grounds, P.O.B. 63, Gezira, Cairo, United 
Arab Republic. 

Aflak, Michel; Syrian politician; b. 10; ed. Greek Ortho- 
dox Lyceum, Damascus, and Univ. of Paris. 

Former teacher, Damascus Lvcde; Founder and Sec.-Gen. 
Baath Party 42-65; arrested Feb. 66; expelled from party 
66; Minister of Education 54. 

Publ. Fi Sabil al-Ba'th 59. 

Raouche, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Afshar, Amir Aslan; Iranian government official; b. 
21 Nov. 1922; ed. Berlin and Hindenburg Schools, and 
Univs. of Berlin, Greifswald, Vienna and Geneva. 

Joined Ministry of Foreign Affairs 47, Sec., The Hague 
50-54; Del. to Bandung Conf., Indonesia 55; Eisenhower 
Exchange Fellowship 55-56; mem. Pari. 56-61; Del. to 
UN Gen. Assembly 57, 58 and 60; Adjutant to the Shah 
59-66; Plenipotentiary Minister 63; mem. High Political 
Council 63-66; Pres. Iranian Shipping Lines 60-67; Amb. 
to Austria 67-70; Amb. to U.S.A. 70-; Pres. Board of 
Governors of the Int. Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna; 
numerous decorations. 

Pubis, in German: The Constitution of the Third Reich 42, 
The Administration of the Third Reich 42, Possibilities for 
the Economic Development of Iran 43; in Persian: The End 
of the Third Reich 48, God Created the Universe and the 
Dutch made Holland 55; in English: Report on America 56. 
The Embassy of Iran, Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

Afshar, Amir Khosrow; Iranian diplomatist; ed. Geneva 
Univ. 

Foreign Service 41-; served Washington, UN, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, London 41-57; Head, Political Section, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 57; fmr. Ambassador to German 
Fed. Rep.; Ambassador to France 64-66, to U.K. 69-. 
Iranian Embassy, 16 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 

Aga Khan IV, H.H. Shah Karim; leader of the Ismaili 
Muslims; b. 13 Dec. 1936; ed. Le Rosey (Switzerland) and 
Harvard Univ. 

Succeeded to title July 57; granted title His Highness by 
the Queen 57, His Royal Highness by Shah of Iran 59; 
Commdr. Ordre du Mdrite Mauritanien 60, Grand Croix 
Ordre National C6te d'Ivoire 65, Haute-Volta 65, Malgache 
66, Ordre du Croissant Vert des Comores 66, Grand 
Cordon de l'Ordre du Tadj de 1 'Empire d'lran 67, Hon. 
D.L. Pakistan 67. 

1 rue des Ursins, Paris 4c, France. 

Aga Khan, Prince Sadruddin; British and Iranian UN 
official; b. 1933; cd. Harvard Univ. and Harvard Univ. 
Graduate School for Arts and Sciences. 

UNESCO Consultant for Afro-Asian Projects 58; Head 
of Mission and Adviser to UN High Commr. for Refugees 
59-60; UNESCO Special Consultant to Dir.-Gen. 61; Exec. 
Sec. Int. Action Cttee. for Preservation of Nubian Monu- 
ments 61; UN Dep. High Commr. for Refugees 62-65, High 
Commr. 65-; Publ. The Paris Review, Founder and Sec. 
Harvard Islamic Asscn.; Pres. Council on Islamic Affairs, 
New York City; mem. Inst, of Differing Civilizations, 
Brussels. 

Chateau de Bellcrive, Collonge-Bellerive, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Agranat, Shimon, ll.d.; Israeli judge; b. U.S.A. 1906; 
ed. Chicago Univ. 

Went to Palestine 30; Advocate in private practice 31-40; 
Magistrate 40-48; Pres. District Court, Haifa 48-50; Judge, 
Supreme Court, Jerusalem 50-, Dep. Pres. 61-65, Pres. 65-. 
62 Nayot Street, Rehavia, Jerusalem; and The Supreme 
Court, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Ahardano, fYlahjoubi; Moroccan politician; b. 1922. 
Former soldier in the French Army; fmr. Sec.-Gen. 
Mouvement Populaire; Minister of Defence 63-64; Minister 
of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform Aug. 64-66; mem. 
Regency Council July 65; Minister of Nat. Defence 66-67. 
c/o Ministry of National Defence, Rabat, Morocco. 

Ahdab, Ibrahim El, x.. en d.; Lebanese engineer and 
diplomatist; b. 1904; ed. Paris. 

Practised engineering, Beirut; mem. and Pres, of Council 
for joint economic affairs of Lebanon and Syria 44; Minister 
to Turkey 47-53, to Switzerland 54-55; Amb. to the U.K. 
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«.&} Dir of Poetical Affairs Ministry of Foreign. Affairs 
60-61 Amb to U S A 62 68 Retd m July 68 
Lebanese Embassy 2560 28th Street N W Washington 
DC. USA 

Monti, Jamal Muhammed, b utt Sudanese d ploma 
list b 1917 ed Gordon Coll Khartoum Umv Coll 
Esetcr Devon and Baihol Coll Oxford 
Teacher Sudan Govt Schools 39 44 mem Pub! Bureau 
jjimstrj of Education Sudan 46-49 Warden Umv Coll 
Khartoum 50-56 Amb to Iraq 56 59 to Eth op a 59 64 
perm. Rep to UN Jan Sept 65 Amb to U K Sept Dec 
65 April 66-June 67 rtd 70 many decorations 
pnbls Ir.teUicfua! Origins of Egyptian Nationalism 61 
Snh Zti Harntu 70 Reading in African Affairs 69 tiansta 
boas mto Arabic The Federalist Papers Africa Red is 
covered 

POB S3 Khartoum Sudan 

Ahmed S Habib b> Pakistani United Nations official 
b r April 1915 ed Unis of Delhi 

Administration Central Govt India 35 41 Finance and 
Budget Officer Tata Iron & Steel Co India 41 47 Budget 
Officer UN 49 50 Public Admin Adviser UN Com mr 
lihyv j" ASwstir «s JbiMw A£xnu> Eihuyua And Jssq 
51 54 Chief Office for Asia and the Far East UN Technical 
Assistance Adnnn 55 59 Deputy Dir Bureau of Tech 
Assistance Operations UN Headquarters 59 60 Chief 
Admin Officer UN Mission in the Congo 60 62 Resident 
Rep of Tech Assist Board and Dir of Special Fund 
Programme Congo 62 64 Resident Rep of UN Devt 
Programme Somalia 64-67 Libya 68 
c/o United Nations UNDP P O Box 20 Grand Central 
Station New T ork, N Y 10017 USA 

Ain! Hohjfn A Al, Temeni diplomatist and politician 
b 1932 ed Cairo Umv and Umv of Pans 
School teacher Aden 5S 60 Int Confederation of Arab 
Trade Unions 60-62 Munster of Tore gn Affairs Yemeni 
Republic Sept Dec 62 Perm Rep to UN Dec 62 65 
65-66 67 69 Amb to U S A 63 65 65 66 Foreign 
Munster SIa> July 65 Prime J funster Nov 67 Personal 
Rep of Chau Republican Council 67 Amb to USSR. 
63 70 Pnme Minister and Foreign Minister 70 Feb 71 
Amb to France July 71 
Publ Conspiracy against Yemen 
Embassy of the Yemen Arab Republic Pans France 

Ad Ahmed, Hodna, Algerian politician b 1926 
Former mem of F L N fmr Dep assisted in drawing up 
the Tripoli Programme 6 2 drafted decrees for workers 
self management 63 leader of Soc alist Forces Front 
resistance movement in Kabyle mountains 63 64 arrested 
bred and sentenced to death reprieved April 65 
Algers Algeria 

Ak} n AbdUIahct, Turkish d plomatist b 92 ed Coll o 
Political Sciences Istanbul 

Entered Ministry of Foreign Affairs as Attach^ 13 Sub Dir 
5tate Records Office 23 Dir 24 Consul Valona Albania 
*5 Baku 28 Section Dir Ministry of Fore gn Affairs 29 
Dir of Dept of Affairs relating to League of Nations 31 
Gen Du First Political Dept 33 Chargd d Affaires The 
Hagne 35 recalled to Ministry of Foreign Affairs as Dir 
«rond Political Dept with rank of Minister Minister to 
Argentina 39 46 Chile 43 46 Minister to Syria 46 52 
Ambassador to Poland 52 57 served in First World War 
■, Participated m Kemal Atatilrh s Revolution receiving 
,^f attoa3 ln boUl rnera Turkish dels to vanous int 
7™? contributor Middle Fast Review Ankara mem 
. _ . D plomatique Int Pans Acad of Political Sciences 


f Columbia Umv Amencan Society of Int Law and Int 
par Asscn Pres Permanent Cttee of Balkan Alliance 55 
tt.is '. n . Turkish System of Collective Security 39 The 
»‘a Nations and Collective Security 49 Turhish Foreign 


Policy after ISIS Problems of the Middle East Baghdad 
Pact 59 La Guerre Frotde 60 Kemahst Dtplon acy 64 
Te$vJuye Ihlamuryolu Topagaci Ortakiar Ap 41/4 
Istanbul Turkej 

Akta, Abdul Rahman, is d dm Syrian doctor and 
politician b 1926 ed Medical School of Damascus Umv 
of London 

Director Watam Hospital for Internal Medicine Aleppo 

63 66 Minister of Health 66 67 

Pubis BCG Child Diseases for Student Nurses 

A1 Minshia Aleppo Syrian Arab Republic 

Afam, Amir Assadollah, Iran an agriculturalist and 
politician b 1919 ed Kara] Agricultural College Umv 
of Teheran 

Gov Gen of Baluchistan 45 48 Minister of the Interior 
48 of Agriculture 49 of Labour 50 Superintendent of 
the Pahlavt Estates and mem of the High Council for 
their disposal 51 Minister of the Interior 55 57" Leader 
Mardom ( People s Party) 56-60 Prime Minister 62 64 
Minister of the Imperial Court 66 Sec Gen Pahlavi 
Foundation Chancellor Pahlavi Umv 
Ministry of the Imperial Court Teheran Iran 

A fa mi Muss, Jordanian philanthropist b rSgy ed 
Tnmty Hall Cambridge 

Crown Counsel *6 37 founded Arab Devt Soc 43 
founded orphanage and farm in desert near Jericho 51 
region under Israeli occupation June 67 
Rabiya Beirut Lebanon 

Alamuddm, Sheikh Na]ib Salim, b a Lebanese airline 
executive b 9 March igog ed American Umv of Beirut 
and Umv Coll of South West Exeter England 
Teacher of Engineering and Mathematics American Umv 
of Beirut 30-33 Insp of Mathematics Educ Dept Govt 
of Trans Jordan 33 36 Insp Gen of Customs Trade and 
Industry Trans Jordan 39 40 Chief Sec Govt of Trans 
Jordan 40 42 founded Near East Resources Co 42 Gen 
Man Middle East Airlines 52 56 Chair and Pres 56- 
Mimster of Inf omat on and Tourism 65 Minister of Pubbc 
Works and Transport 66 mem Supreme Econ Council of 
Lebanon Exec Cttee of Int Air Transport Asscn Dir 
several Lebanese companies numerous decorations 
Middle East Airlines ASrhban Beirut International Air 
port Beirut Lebanon. 

Telephone 272*20 

Ataoui, Moulay Ahmed, Moroccan politician 
Munster of Tounsm Arts and Crafts 63 Munster of 
Tourism Information Arts and Crafts 63 66 Dir Royal 
Cabinet mem Regency Council 65 Minister of Industry 
and Mines 66 68 

c/o Ministry of Industry and Mines Rabat Morocco 

Aiaffar, Mohamed Said, Yemeni diplomatist b 26 Nov 
1927 ed Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes h ia Sorbonne 
Inst d Etudes de DSveloppement Econ et Social 
(ICDES) Umv de Paris 

Research I E D E S 60 6 Dir Gea F emen Bank for 
Reconstruction and Devt 62 65 Jlimster of Econ March 
Aug 65 Pres Econ Comm Oct 65 Feb 66 Pres Board 
Temen Bank and Pres of Econ High Comm March 66- 
Mimster of Foreign Affaus Nov 67 69 Vice-Pres High 
Cttee for Planning mem Int Asscn of Sociology Perm 
Rep to the UN 69- 

Pubis X. Industrie d 1 gant en France 61 L (pxcene A 
Pans 61 Elude sur la croissance iconomtque de l Afnque 
Occidentals 62 Le marchi induslm! et les frojets de l Arabic 
S/ovdile 62 Le sous-dtviloppement iconomiqi e et social du 
Yemen { Perspectives de la Rival ifion Yemenite) 64 Arabic 
edn 65 

Permanent Mission of the Yemen Arab Republic to the 
United Nations 21 1 East 43rd Street Room 1904 New 
York NY 10017 USA 
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Alavi, Hassan, m.b., d.o, (Oxon.), B.S., l.r.c.p., m.r.c.s.; 
Iranian ophthalmic surgeon; b. 1910; ed. London, Oxford 
Univ. and St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Senior Ophthalmic House Surgeon and Clinical Asst. St. 
Thomas’s Hospital; Dir. with rank of Brigadier of Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Service, Iranian Arm}’’ Medical Corps; 
Consultant Ophthalmologist Bank Melli Hospital, Teheran; 
fmr. Lecturer, Teheran Univ.; Dir. Ophthalmological Unit, 
Teheran Univ.; Fellow Int. Coll, of Surgeons; fmr. mem. 
Constituent Assembly; fmr. mem. Majlis; Hon. Sec. 
Teheran Medical Asscn.; Chair. U.K. Univ. Society, 
Teheran; Man. Dir. Iranian Army Medical Journal. 

Publ. Sympathetic Ophthalmitis. 

Shah-Reza Avenue, Ferdowsi Square, Teheran, Iran. 

Albright, William F., PH.D., X.ITT.D., D.H.L., TH.D., LX..D., 
d.h.c.; American orientalist and archaeologist; b. 24 May 
1891; ed. Upper Iowa and Johns Hopkins Univs. 

Dir. American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
20-29 and 33-36; W. W. Spence Prof, of Semitic Languages, 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 29-58, Prof, emeritus 58-; Dir. of 
Excavations at Gibeah of Saul, Tell Beit Mirsim and 
Bethel; Chief Archaeologist, Sinai 47-48, Beihan (S. Arabia) 
50-51; mem. American Philosophical Soc., Nat. Acad, of 
Sciences. Amer. Acad, of Arts and Sciences; foreign mem. 
Austrian, Royal Danish, Flemish and Irish Acads.; corresp. 
mem. Acad, des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres; Pres. Amer. 
Oriental Soc. 35-36; Pres. Int. Org. Old Testament 
Scholars 56-59; Trustee American Schools Oriental 
Research, Inst. Mediterranean Affairs; Corresp. Fellow 
British Acad.; mem. (hon.) Socidte Asiatique, Royal 
Asiatic Soc., British Soc. for Old Testament Study, etc.; 
Hon. degrees from Yale, Harvard, Trinity Coll. (Dublin), 
St. Andrews, Utrecht, Oslo, Uppsala, Hebrew Univ. 
(Jerusalem); Gold Medal Archaeological Inst. America 67. 
Pubis. Excavation at Gibeah of Benjamin 24, The Spoken 
Arabic of Palestine 27, The Archecology of Palestine and 
the Bible 32, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim 32-43, 
The Vocalisation of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 34, 
Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands 36, From the Stone Age 
to Christianity 40, Archtsology and the Religion of Israel 42, 
Archmology of Palestine 49, Recent Discoveries in Bible 
Land, 56, The Biblical Period from Abraham to Ezra 63, 
History, Archaeology and Christian Humanism 64, The 
Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions and their Decipherment 66, 
Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan 68, Senior Editor The 
Anchor Bible 64. 

3401 Greenway, Baltimore, Md. 21218, U.S.A. 

Aldous, Philip Edward, b.com., n.c.a.(n.z.);; New Zea- 
land international civil servant; b. 7 Feb. 1918; ed. New 
Plymouth Boys High School, Univ. of New Zealand 
(Victoria), and Univ. Coll., Oxford. 

With Reserve Bank of New Zealand 39-49 (active war 
service 39-44) ; H.B.M. Colonial Admin. Service, Northern 
Rhodesia 49-64; Under-Sec. Ministry of Finance, Zambia 
65-69; Financial Adviser to Auditor-Gen., Ethiopia, for 
IMF 69-70; Financial Adviser and Sec. for Financial 
Affairs to the Sultanate of Oman 70-; Efficiency Decoration 
(Zambia). 

P.O. Box 200, Department of Financial Affairs, Muscat, 
Sultanate of Oman. 

Alfozan, Yusuf; Saudi Arabian diplomatist; b. 1913; ed. 
Bombay and Arabia. 

Agent (Personal) to H.M. King Abdulaziz Ibn Saud (Bom- 
bay) 38; Saudi Arabian Consul-Gen., Palestine 39-41, 
Bombay 49-55; Editor Shubban's Voice 36-38; Saudi 
Arabian Minister to India 55-57; Saudi Arabian Ambassador 
to India 57-65, to Iran 66-68, to Spain 68-. 

Saudi Arabian Embassy, Hermanos Bdcquer 4, Madrid, 
Spain. 

Ali, Anwar, m.a., f.i.b.a.; Pakistani civil servant; b. 
16 Feb. 1913; ed. Islamia Coll., Lahore. 


Assistant Financial Adviser and Under-Sec., Ministry of 
Finance, India 43-47; Dep. Sec. Min. of Finance, Govt, 
of Pakistan 47-52, Joint Sec. 52-54; Dir. National Bank of 
Pakistan 49-53; Dir. State Bank of Pakistan 52-54; Dir. 
Middle Eastern Dept. Int. Monetary Fund, Washington 
54-; Gov. Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency 58-; awarded 
title Sitara-e-Quaid-e-Azam 61 and Sitara-e-Paldstan 67. 
Office: Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, Jeddah; Home: 
39 Sharia Ali Ibn Abi Talib, Sharafia, Jeddah, Saudi 
Arabia. 

Ali, Ali Sayed; United Arab Republic politician and 
trade union executive; b. 4 July 1925; ed. El Zaher Com- 
mercial School, Cairo. 

District Sales Man. El Nasr Petroleum Co. until 63; 
petroleum union exec, since 48; Pres. Gen. Union of 
Petroleum, Mines and Quarries Workers; Gen. Sec. Arab 
Fed. of Petroleum Workers 63-; Chair. Workers’ Educ. 
Asscn. 64-; mem. Nat. Assembly; Minister of State June 
64-; ILO Expert on Workers’ Educ. 

The Arab Federation of Petroleum, Mines and Chemicals 
Workers, 5 Zaki Street Tewfikia Cairo United Arab 
Republic. 

Alicr, Abdel, LL.B., ll.m.; Sudanese politician; b. 1933, 
Bor District, Upper Nile Province; ed. Univs. of Khartoum, 
London, Yale. 

Former advocate; District Judge in El Obeid, Wad Medani 
and Khartoum until 65; participant in Round Table Conf. 
and mem. Twelve Man Cttee. to Study the Southern 
problem 65; mem. Constitution Comms. 66-67, 68; fmr. 
mem. Law Reform Comm, and Southern Front; Minister 
of Supply and Internal Trade Oct. 69- June 70; Minister of 
Works June 70- July 71; Minister for Southern Affairs 
July 71-; mem. Board of Dirs., Industrial Planning Corpn.; 
mem. Nat. Scholarship Board. 

Ministry for Southern Affairs, Khartoum, Sudan. 

AH Mohammed, Sardar-i-Ala: Afghan politician; b. 
1891; ed. Habibia Coll., Kabul. 

Inspector of Schools 22; Vice-Minister of Education 24; 
Minister to Rome 26-27; Minister of Commerce 28; 
Minister of Education and Acting Foreign Minister 29; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 47-53; Deputy Prime Minister 
53-63; Minister of Court 63-. 

Shahr-i-Nao, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Ali, Salem Rubia; Yemeni politician; b. 1934 Southern 
Arabia; ed. in Aden. 

Formerly school-teacher and in private law practice; 
participated in activities of Nat. Front for the Liberation 
of Occupied Southern Yemen (FLOSY) 63-67; mem. Gen. 
Command of Nat. Front Nov. 67; in exile 68-69; Chair. 
Presidential Council June 69-. 

Presidential Council, Aden, People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen. 

Alican, Ekrem; Turkish politician; b. 5 May 1916; ed. 
Ankara Univ. 

Inspector, Ministry of Finance 40-47; took up farming 
47-50; mem. Democratic Party and Dep. for Kocaeli 50-55; 
expelled from Democratic Party 55 for attacking Govt.’s 
press legislation; helped found Freedom Party 56; lost 
seat in Assembly 57; Minister of Finance May-December 
60; Pres. New Turkey Party 61-64; Dep. for Sakarya 61-; 
Dep. Prime Minister 62-63. 

Grand National Assembly, Ankara, Turkey. 

Alikhani, Ali Naghi; Iranian economist and politician; 
b. 1928; ed. Alborz Coll., Teheran, Univ. of Teheran and 
Univ. of Paris. 

Former Econ. Adviser to Nat. Iranian Oil Co. and other 
orgs.; Minister of Economy 63-69; Chancellor, Univ. of 
Teheran 69-. 

Teheran University, Teheran, Iran. 
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Afrna, Sfielkh Mohamed Ibn Abdallah, Saadi Arabian 
merchant and industrialist b 1911 ed. Saudi Arabia and 

FOTffler Pres Chamber of Commerce and Industries 

e lah mem Adman Council Jeddah 46 Ex Pres Jeddah 
evolent Water Supply Cttee mem Board of Trustee* 
ef the Beoevolent Fa) ah School 34 Leader Saudi Arabian 
dtl to the let Islamic Econ Conf Pakistan 49 Chair 
of ledd3h Port Trust Project 50 Minister of Commerce and 
Industries 54 38 Ambassador to U A R March June 64 
pits Haji Abdullah Alireza & Co Ltd Hap Abdullah 
Ahreza Libyan Trading Co Arab an Italian Engineering 
Contractors S p A Rome, Arabian Petroleum Supply Co 

Jf Chamber of Commerce and Industry Jeddah Saudi 
Arabia 

Allen 9 ! M arc0 ! British philologist and archaeo- 
Jopst h. 17 Feb 1923 ed WaUtngton County Grammar 
School and Umv of Manchester 

Royal Navy 41 46 Manchester Univ 47 52 research m 
Hebrew dialects Magdalen Coll Oxford 32 53 British 
rep on lot Ed ting Team for Dead Sea Scrolls Jerusalem 
53 Lecturer m Cbmpmadmr S€smtc A&nlnbgy aarf 
Hebrew Univ of Manchester 34 62 in Old Testament and 
Intertestamental Stud es 6270 Adviser to Jordanian 
Govt, on Dead Sea Scrolls 6r Trustee and Hon Sec Dead 
Sea Scrolls Fund 62-70 

Pobls The Dead Sea Scrolls 56 64 Tl t People of the 
Deed Sea Scrolls 59 The Treasure of the Copper Scroll 60 
64 Starch in the Desert 64 The Shapira Affair 65 Dts 
jot fries tn the Jtdaean Desert (Vol 5) 68 The Sacred 
Mushroom and the Cross 70 The End of a Road 70 The 
Chosen People 71 

The Old Parsonage St Mark s Isle of Man 

Alton Brig -Gen Yigat, Israeli sold er agriculturalist 
and politician b 10 Oct 1918 ed Kadun Agricultural 
Coll Dam of Jerusalem and Oxford 
Joined Hagana 31 Commdr of Palmach Company 41 In 
Syria and Lebanon -with Allies Dep Commdr Palmach 43 
C-in C, Palmach 45 48 charged with Hagana operations 
In Palestine 25 47 in command Upper Galilee Central 
Israel Jerusalem Corridor the Negev and N Sinai 47 48 
Minister of Labour 61 63 Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Absorption 68 69 Minister of Educ Dec 69- 
mem Exec Cttee Hakibbutz Hameuchad fmr Sec Gen 
Achdoth Ha avodah Socialist Party mem 3rd Knesset, 
4th Knesset (resigned to take up Research Fellowship 
Odord) 

Ihibls The Story of Palmach 51 (Book of Palmach) Curtain 
•} Sand 60 

Kbbatr Genossar Israel 

Almogt Major Joseph, Israeli politician b 5 May 1910 
M. secondary school 

rf® Palestine 30 mem. Haganah Command 33 39 
Prisoner of War Germany 41 45 Gen Sec Labour Council 
45 59 Gen Sec Mapai Party 59-62 Minister of 
jsute<n-f}2 Minister o! Housing and Development 62 65 
Labour 68^' ^ atour ^ 1S *- (Mafi Party) 65 Minister of 
120 Arlororov Street Haifa Israel 


v Catl Israeli journal st and university official 
EAf ed Boston Univ USA 

offlter The New Palestine 40-47 Nat Pres American 
1 oang jpdaea 40-41 Nat Dir Educ Dept Zionist Org 
_ _Ameriia, 47 emigrated to Israel 52 Du- Public 
,,_7, Dept Teciunon Israel Inst of Technology 
r Kxec, Vice-Chair Techmon Board of Govs 62 
As sen of Americans and Canadians in Israel 


57 5g author mt syndicated weekly column in 32 news 
papers 

Techmon Israel Institute of Technology Technion City 
Haifa Israel. 

Ameii, Batjer, Iranian politician b 1912 ed. Univ of 
Teheran. 

With Ministry of Justice 37 fmr adviser to Supreme 
Court Munster of Justice 64 67 mem Majlis mem Central 
Council of New Iran Party 
Ministry of Justice Teheran Iran. 

Araer, LL-Gen Ati AJf, United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
soldier 

Head of Arab Unified Command 64-65 Military Asst. Sec 
Arab league 66-67 

c/o Arab League Mi d an Al Tahnr Cano United Arab 
RepubI c. 

Amer, 8ubhi Ameen md Jordanian politician b 1912 
ed American Univ of Beirut 

Physician, Transjordan 38-46 Palestine Govt 47-48 
Dir Govt Hospital Nablus 48 53 Chief Physician Nablns 
District S 3 57 Asst Under Sec to Minister of Health 
57 62 Minister of Health five times 62 67 Minister of 
Health Reconstruction and Devt Oct. Dec 62 Dec 68 
Minister of Health J un e-Sept 70 of Reconstruction and 
Devt Sept 70- 

Mimstry of Reconstruction and Development Amman 
Jordan 

Amin, Mohamed El Amir Sudanese airways official 
b 1 June *919 ed Gordon Memorial Coll Khartoum 
Attached to Office of Civil Sec (now Ministry of Interior) 
38 48 Chief of Booking and Freight Office Sudan Airways 
48 54 Sales Supt Sudan Airways 54 66 Gen Man 
Sudan Airways 66-68 Adviser Gen 68 
Sudan Airways P O Box 253 Khartoum North Sudan 
Amin, Moustafa, United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
publisher b 14 ed Cairo and Georgetown Umv Washing 
ton DC USA 

Ed Akher Saa 38 41 Al Etnein 41 44 publisher Ahhhar 
El Yom 44 65 Akher Saa 46-65 A UGuil 50-65 Al Ahhhar 
(daily) 52 65 sentenced to life imprisonment Aug 66 
mem Pail 45 49 
Cairo UAR. 

Amin, Osman Mohammed, d Isl United Arab Repub- 
lic (Egyptian) university professor b J905 ed Saidia 
School Giza and Uni vs of Cairo and Paris 
Member Egyptian Umv Mission Pam 31 39 Lecturer 
Faculty of Arts Cairo 39 Asst Prof Faculty of Arts, 
Cairo 48 Prof of Philosophy Cairo Univ Cairo 5^ 56 
Head of Dept 57 Sec Egyptian Philosophical Society- 
Pres. Asscn Muhammad Abdub 

Pubis L Humantsme de F C S Schiller (French) 39 
Muhammad Abduh (French) 44 Towards Better Universities 
(Arabic) 52 Philosophical Essays (Arabic) 53 The Pioneer 
of Egyptian Thought (Arabic) 55 Descartes (Arabic) 4th 
edn 57 Ligh.s on Confer for ary Moslem Philosophy 
(English) 58 Schiller (Arabic) 58 Stoic Philosophy (Arabic) 
2nd edn 59 Editor Les Classiques de la Philosophie 
(Arabic) 42 Les Chefs-d oeuvre de la Philosophic Occidentals 
(Arab c) 46 Al Farabi (Classification of Sciences) 49 Ibn 
Rushd (Compendium of Metaphysics) 58 translations of 
Kant and Descartes 

22a Sharia Muhammad Said Cairo UjA R. 

Amin!, AH, d ecov mrira Iranian politician b 1 July 
1907 ed. Ecole de Droit Grenoble and Facultd de Droit 
I ’arcs France 

Alternative Judge Court of First Instance and Penal 
Branch Court of Appeal Teheran 31 Asst Dir Opium 
Admin Monopoly 33 Asst Dir Customs Admin 34 Dir 
Gen 36 Economic Du" -Gen Ministry of Finance 38 
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Under-Sec, 40; mem. Chamber of Deputies Teheran and 
Deputy Prime Minister 40; Iranian rep. Int. Narcotic and 
Opium Confs. 49 and . 50; Minister of Finance 52; led 
Iranian del. in negotiations with Int. Oil Consortium 54; 
Minister of Justice 55; Ambassador to U.S. 56-58; Prime 
Minister 61-62. 

Publ. L’ institution du monopole do commerce exldrieur en 
Perse. 

Park Aminowleh, Teheran, Iran. 

Amir, Rehavcam; Israeli government official; b. 1 Jan. 
1916; ed. Hebrew Teachers’ Coll., Jerusalem. 

Military Gov., Western Galilee 50; joined Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 50; Head of Personnel and Asst. Dir.-Gen. 
Admin. 50-53; Consul-Gen., London 53-58; Minister, 
Poland 58-63; Adviser on Arab Affairs, Prime Minister's 
Office 63-. 

56 Hapalnach Street, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Amiran-Pougatchov, Emanuel; Israeli composer; b. 
1909, Russia. 

Arrived in Israel 24; teachers included Yoel Engel and 
Prof. David Shor (Russia), Prof. S. Rosowsky (Israel), Sir 
Granville Bantock and Alec Roley (England); co-founder 
with Prof. Leo Kestenberg of Music Teachers' Seminary, 
Tel-Aviv; Officer-in-Charge of musical activities Israel 
Defence Forces 48; Directing Supervisor of Music Educ. in 
Ministry of Educ. and Culture; Founder and Chair. Los 
Jeunesses Musicales in Israel; mem. of Board ISME 68-. 
Compositions include: Hashomer (The Guard) for orchestra, 
Evel (orchestra), A Symphonic Movement, Achrei Moti 
(After my death) cantata, Nachamu Ami (cantata for 
mixed choir and orchestra), piano pieces, music for the 
theatre, and numerous songs which include Ki Mitsion 
(Out of Zion), Mayim, Mayim ( Water , Water), Hagez 
(Shearing song), Hallcluyah. 

Office: Ministry of Education and Culture, Hadar-Daphna 
Building, Shderoth Hamelech Shaul, Tel-Aviv; Home: 39 
Harav Friedman Street, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Arnmar, Abbas Moustafa, m.a., ph.d.; United Arab 
Republic (Egyptian) international official; b. 1907; ed. 
Cairo, Manchester, Cambridge and Columbia Univs. 

Asst. Prof, of Social Anthropology and Socio-Economics, 
Cairo Univ. 42-47; Head of the Petitions Division of the 
Trusteeship Dept, of UN; Dir.-Gen. Rural Welfare Dept. 
Ministry of Social Affairs 50-51; Acting Dean Cairo School 
of Social Work 50-51; Dir. UNESCO Arab States Funda- 
mental Education Centre, Egypt 52; Min. of Social 
Affairs 52-54; Min. of Education 54; Asst. Dir.-Gen. 
Int. Labour Organisation 54-64, Deputy Dir.-Gen. 64-. 
Pubis. Arabic: Anthropological Study of the Arabs 46, 
Report on Adult Education and People's University for 
Workers 47, Report on Population Situation in Egypt 53, 
Re-organisation of the Egyptian Village in a Decentralised 
Administration 54; English: The Peoples of Sharqia: An 
Anthropo-Socio-Economic Study of the Eastern Province of 
the Nile Delta (2 vols.) 46. 

2 rue Crespin, 1200 Geneva, Switzerland. 

Ammash, Major-General Saleh Fvlahdi; Iraqi soldier and 
politician; ed. Military Coll. 

Minister of Defence Feb.-Nov. 63; C.-in-C. Supreme Defence 
Council of Iraq and Syria Oct.-Nov. 63; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Nov. i8th-2ist 63; Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior July 68-70; Vice-Pres. 70-. 
Office of the Vice-President, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Atnmoun, Fouad; Lebanese jurist and politician; b. 26 
Nov. 1899; ed. Beirut School ol Law and Univ. de Lyon. 
President, Court of Appeal and of Cassation, Lebanon 
35-42, Attorney-Gen. 42-43'; Commr. of Govt, attached to 
Council of State 43-44; Joined Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
44, Legal Expert 44'45. Gen. Sec. 45-56, 60-63; mem. 
Cttee. drafting Covenant of League of Arab States and 
numerous int. treaties 44-; Minister for Planning and 


Nat. Economy Feb.-March 64; Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 64-65; Judge Int. Court of Justice 65- Vice-Pres. 
70- ; Chair. Lebanese Nat. Comm. UNESCO 45-55 60-63 
and Cttee. Int. Econ. Relations 60-63; mem. del. to UN 
seven sessions between 48-63; Dr. h.c. Univ. of Monrovia. 
Pubis, several juridical articles, notably an explanation 
of the Code Correctionnel Libanais (with Ph. N. Boulos 
and W. El Kassar). 

The International Court of Justice, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. 

Arnri, Gen. Hassan AI-; Yemeni Republican politician. 
Took part in the Revolution against the Imamate 62; 
Minister of Transport Sept.-Oct. 62, of Communications 
Oct. 62-April 63; mem. Council of the Revolutionary 
Command 62-63; Vice-President of Yemen 63-66; mem. 
Political Bureau 63-66; Prime Minister Jan.-April 65, July 
65-Sept, 66; C.-in-C. Yemen Armed Forces, mem. Presi- 
dential Council and Prime Minister 67-July 69. 

Sana’a, Yemen. 

Amuzegar, Jahangir, ph.d.; Iranian economist and 
politician; b. 13 Jan. 1920; ed. Univs. of Teheran, Washing- 
ton and California. 

Teaching Asst., Univ. of California, Los Angeles 51-53; 
Lecturer, Whittier Coll. 53, Univ. of Michigan 53-55; 
Asst. Prof. Pomona Coll., Claremont, California 55-56; 
Asst. Prof. Michigan State Univ., E. Lansing, Mich, 56-58; 
Assoc. Prof. Occidental Coll, and Univ. of Calif., Los 
Angeles 58-60; Brookings Research Prof. 60-61; Econ. 
Adviser, Plan Org., Govt, of Iran 56-57; Minister of Com- 
merce, Iran 61-62; mem. Iranian Pari. 60; mem. Council of 
Money and Credit 61-62, High Econ. Council 61-62; mem. 
Board of Dirs. Bank Melli Iran 61-62; Chair. Board, 
Foreign Trade Co. 61-62; Minister of Finance 62; Chair. 
High Council of Nat. Iranian Oil Co. 62; Ambassador-at- 
Large, Chief Iranian Econ. Mission, Washington, D.C. 63-. 
Publ. Technical Assistance in Theory and Practice: The 
Case of Iran 66. 

Iranian Economic Mission, 2233 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007, U.S.A. 

Amuzegar, Jamshid, m.s., ph.d.; Iranian politician; b. 
25 June 1923; ed. Univs. of Teheran, Cornell, Washing- 
ton. 

United Nations Expert, Mission to Iran 51 ; Chief, Engineer- 
ing Dept. 52-55; Deputy Minister of Health 55-58; Minister 
of Labour 58-59, of Agriculture 59-60; Consulting Engineer 
60-64; Minister of Health 64-65, of Finance 65-; Chair. Int. 
Civil Service Advisory Board of UN. 

Tajrish, Teheran, Iran. 

Anderson, James Herman Dalrymple, o.b.e. m.a. ix.d., 
f.b.a.; British educationalist; b. 29 Sept. 1908; ed. St. 
Lawrence Coll., Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 

Missionary (Egypt Gen. Mission) 32-40; Capt. Libyan Arab 
Force 40-41; Major (Political Officer for Sanusi Affairs) 41; 
Lieut.-Col. (Sec. for Arab Affairs, Civil Affairs Branch, 
G.H.Q., M.E. 43, Political Sec. 43); Col. (Chief Sec., Civil 
Affairs Branch) 44-45; lectured on Islamic Law in Cam- 
bridge 47-50; Lecturer in Islamic Law, School of Oriental 
and African Studies. Univ. of London 47; Reader in 
Oriental Laws, Univ. of London 51 ; Prof, of Oriental Laws 
Univ. of London 53-; Head of Dept, of Law, School of 
Oriental and African Studies 53-; Lecturer in Moham- 
medan Law, Council of Legal Educ. 53-; Visiting Prof., 
Princeton Univ. and New York Univ. Law' School 58, 
Harvard Law School 66; Chair. U.K. National Comm, 
of Comparative Law' 58-60; Dir. Inst, of Advanced 
Legal Studies, Univ. of London 59-; Dean, Faculty of Law, 
Univ. of London 64-69; Pres. Soc. of Public Teachers of 
Law 69-70; mem. Native Law- Advisory Panel 56-, Panel 
of Advisory Jurists to Northern Nigerian Govt. 58, 62; 
Vice-Pres. Int. African Law Asscn.; mem. Int. Cttee. of 
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Cowparati'e Law Libyan Order of Independence. 

Pubis The World's Religions (Gen. Editor) 50. Islamic Law 
in Africa 54, Islamic Lamm the Modem World 59 Changing 
Lgatn Developing Countries (Editor) 63, Family Law «» 
Asia and Africa (Editor) 68, Into the World The need and 
limits 0} Christian mvohtmeni 68 Christianity the IVifwess 
of History fig Ckrtsltanxty and Comparative Religion 70 
contributions on Islamic Law, etc , to various learned 
•ouraals 

12 Constable Close, London, N W ix, England 

Aneizt. Aly Nureddin; Libyan government official and 
diplomatist b 1904, Benghazi ed Benghazi Messina 
Masala Pescia Florence Naples Univs and Oriental 
Inst, and Inst of Grenoble in Naples 
Secretary Real Estate Office 31, Govt Librarian 33 
Connallor, Benghazi 34, Dir Awqaf, Benghazi 35 41, 
poltbcal work Egypt 41 51, Arab League 45 51 mem 
Pari , Libya 52 55 Minister of Fmance 53 35 Gov Nat 
Bank of Libya 55 61 , Amb to Lebanon and Jordan 61 62, 
Minister of Petroleum Affairs 63 64 Chair Sahara Bank 
64 70 Libya Insurance Co , Nat Navigation Co 64 Chair 
Intellectual Soc of Libya 66 Olympic Cttee 67 6g First 
Class Order of Libyan Independence 54. First Class Order 
from Lebanon 62, First Class Order of Jordan 62 
Home 2 Kairawan Street, P O Box 3760, Tripoli Libya, 
Telephone 32127 

Annrii Eng. Ahdol Rexa; Iranian pobtician b 1923; 
ed. Karai Agricultural Col/ , Teheran Umv and USA 
Former Deputy Dir of Nat Econ , Ministry of Econ ; 
Tteas Slims try of Labour. Gov Khnzistan Province, 
Minister of the Interior 66-68, Man Dir Khuzistan Water 
and Electricity Authority, founder mem Melliyun Party, 
JividMedal 

Mmistry of the Intenor, Maidan Ark, Teheran, Iran 


Amiri, Houshang, M-a , Iranian politician, b 1928, ed 
England, U S.A, and Japan 

Successively Special Reporter of Int News Service and Int. 
h’evs Photos, Press Attachfi of Publication and Propa- 
ganda Dept in Japan, Commercial Attach^ in Japan, 
Econ Attach^, Tokyo Chief, Supervisory Comm of Public 
Supplies mem High Council on Iranian Aviation, Tech- 
nical Under Sec . Ministry of Commerce Special Ambassa- 
dor in African countries, Amb to Pakistan and Ceylon 
65-66, Munster of Information 66-67, Amb to USA 
67-69 Sinister of Economy 69 
Ministry of Economy, klaidan Arg Teheran Iran 


Anssri, Dr. Mir Najmuddin; Afghan educationist, b 
*9*3. ed. Habibia and Umv of New York 
Tmserly Fnsmpsl Teacher Training School, Kabul Dean 
Letters, Kabul Umv , and Deputy Pres Ministry of 
Ednc Afghan Rep to Special Political Cttee UN Gen 
Assembly Supreme Court Judge Oct 1967- 
Afghan Supreme Court, Kabul, Afghanistan 
Anlhimos, Mgr.; Cypriot ecclesiastic 
Metropolitan of Kitium Leader of Nat Front 
c/o Archbishopric of Cyprus, PO Box 1130 Nicosia, 
Cyprus 


Appleton, Most Rev, George, ha, use British 
1 stic b 30 Leb 1902 Windsor ed County Boys’ 
E™ , Maidenhead, Selwyn CoU , Cambridge and St 
AQ|ustmes Coll . Canterbury 

Warned deacon 25 pnest 26, Curate, Stepney Parish 
Lnurch 25 27 Missionary in charge SPG Mission, 
ntawaody Delta 2733 Warden CoU of Holy Cress. 
Rangoon 33 41, Archdeacon of Rangoon 43 46, Dir of 
L“ 0ilc Relations Govt of Burma 45 46 Vicar of Head- 
p “ e ^7 5®. Sec Conf 0 f British Missionary Socs 50-37, 
cEorotst Botolph, Aldgate London 37 62 Archdeacon 
01 London and Canon 0 f St Paul's Cathedral 62 63, 


Arebbisfcop of Perth (Australia) 63-69 Anglican Arch- 
bishop in Jerusalem 6g 

Pubis John’s Witness to Jesus 55 In His Name 56, Glad 
Encounter 59, On the Eightfold Path 61, Daily Prayer and 
Praise 62, Acts of Devotion 63, One Man's Prayers 67 
St Gfiorges Close, PO Box 1248, Jerusalem Israel, 
12 Warwick Square London S W 1, England 
Telephone £7708 (Jerusalem), or 834 9358 (Loudon) 

Aqt, Michel; Lebanese lawyer, b 1917, ed, Facultfi de 
Droit, Pans 

Five times elected mem of Council of Lawyers Asscn., 
thnee Sec -Gen Lebanese Lawyers' Asscn , represented 
Beirut Bar at mt congresses, Pres of Bax Asscn 66-; 
Ordre National du Cfcdre 

Lebanese Lawyers' Association, Beirut, Lebanon 
Arafat, Yasser [pseudonym of Mohammed Abed Ar’ouf 
Arafat) Palestinian resistance leader, b 1929 Jerusalem; 
ed Cairo Umv 

Joined League of Palestinian Students 44 mem Exec 
Cttee 30, Pres 52 56 formed, with others, A1 Fatah movt 
56 engineer in Egypt 56 Kuwait 57 65 Pres Exec Cttee. 
of Palestine Nat Liberation Movement (AI Fatah) June 
68 now also Pres Cen Cttee , also Chair Palestinian Nat. 
Council Gen Commdr Palestinian Revolutionary Forces. 
Palestine Liberation Organization Colombani Street, Off 
Sadat Street, Dr Raji Nasr Building, Ras Beirut Lebanon 
Telephone 296803 

Arajt, All Muhideen A1-; Iraqi civil engineer, b 9 Aug 
1926, ed Iraqi primary and secondary schools and Durham 
Umv , England 

Civil engineer, with Iraq Devt Board 51-53. Govt Oil 
Refineries Admin (GORA) 53 54, Ban Petroleum Co at 
Kirkuk and Pipeline Stations 54 57, Plant Engineer and 
Chief Construction Co-ordinator at Dora Refinery, Govt 
Oil Refineries Admin 57-59, Civil and Off site Engineer 
Kellogg Int. Corpn , London 59 62, Dir. of Projects, 
Govt. Oil Refineries Admin 62 64, Dir -Gen Oil Planning 
and Construction Admin , Ministry of Oil 64 mem Iraqi 
Del to the Fifth Arab Congress Cairo 64. attended 
numerous confs in connection with major oil projects and 
refineries 

Oil Planning and Construction Administration Ministry of 
Oil, Baghdad, Iraq 

Aram, Abbas; Iranian diplomatist, b 1906, ed Teheran 
and Europe 

Entered diplomatic service 31, Asst Chief. Third Political 
Div , Foreign Ministry 43 First Sec Berne 45, First Sec , 
Counsellor, and Chargfi d Affaires. Washington 46, 49 and 
50. Dir Fourth Political Div, Foreign Ministry 51; 
Counsellor, Embassy. Baghdad 53, CbargA d ABaires and 
Minister, Washington 53 and 54-56, Dir Gen Political 
Affairs. Foreign Ministry 58, Ambassador to Japan 58, 
concur>ently to Republic of China, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 59 60 Ambassador to Iraq 60-62. Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 62 67, Ambassador to U K 67 69 
c/o Foreign Mmistry, Teheran, Iran 
Araij, Tavia; Israeli diplomatist; b igrz, ed Hebrew 
Umv , Uzuv de Pans and Ecole des Langues Onentales 
Vivantes Pans 

Joined political Dept Jewish Agency 38, transferred to 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 48, Counsellor, Ankara 50-52, 
Minister Counsellor, Buenos Aires 52-36, Ambassador to 
Peru, Bolivia Ecuador and Colombia 36 60, Dir British 
Commonwealth Dept . Ministry of Foreign Affairs 61-62, 
Amb to Cyprus 62 6g, mem Del to Lausanne Conf 48, 
mem. Bel to UN 49 56 and 57 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem, Israel 

A rear, I. Galip; Turkish actor and stage manager, b 
1894; ed Military School, Istanbul 
Employed in Turkish state theatres 14-, Teacher State 
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Conservatoire; actor and senior stage-manager, Istanbul 
Municipal Theatre; Palmes Acaddmiques. 

Pubis. Eleven plays; Books: Diction in the Theatre, Make- 
Up ; thirty-five translations from the French. 

§ehir Tiyatrosu, Beyoglu, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Ardalan, Ali Gholi; Iranian diplomatist; b. igor; ed. Coll, 
of Political Science, Teheran and Univ. of Berlin. 

Served Berlin 26, Washington 32-33, Paris and Ankara 
36-43; Minister Ankara 46-48; "Under-Sec. and later act- 
ing Sec. of State, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 48-49; 
Ambassador to the U.N. 50-55; Del. to Gen. Assembly 50- 
54; Leader, Del. to Japanese Peace Conf. 51, Conf. on 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 51-54, 
Narcotics Commission 52- 54, Int. Opium Conf. 53; Minister 
without Portfolio 55; Minister of Mines and Industry 55, 
of Foreign Affairs 55-58; Ambassador to U.S.A. 58-60; 
Rep. of Man. Dir., Nat. Iranian Oil Co., Southern Province 
60-61; Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 61-63, to German 
Fed. Repub. 63-65; Dean, Inst, of Mass Communication, 
Teheran 67; holds decorations from govts, of Iran and 
many foreign countries. 

Publ. Persian Economy in World Economy (publ. in 
Berlin) 28. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Teheran, Iran. 

Ardon, Mordcchai; Israeli (b. Polish) artist; b. 13 July 
1896; ed. Bauhaus, Weimar and Munich Acad, of Fine 
Arts. 

After working in Berlin and teaching in the Itten School of 
Art, moved to Palestine 33; Adviser on Art to Ministry of 
Education and Culture, Jerusalem. 

Ardon House, Yefoh Nof Quarter, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Aref, Lt.-Gen. Abdul-Rahman Mohammod (brother of 
late Pres. Abdul Salam Aref); Iraqi army officer and 
politician; b. 1916; ed. Baghdad Military Acad. 

Joined Army 36; took part in July 58 Revolution, Chief 
of Gen. Staff Armoured Corps Dept. 58-61; Commdr. 5th 
Div. Feb. 63-Nov. 63; assisted in overthrow of Gen. 
Kassem 63; mem. Regency Council 65; Asst. Chief of 
Staff Iraqi Armed Forces Dec. 63-64; Acting Chief of 
Staff 64, Chief of Staff 64-68; Pres, of Iraq April 66-68; also 
Prime Minister 67. 

c/o Embassy of Iraq, 22 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7, 
England. 

Alfa, MaJ.-Gen. Hassan; Iranian general, politician and 
diplomatist; b. 95; ed. Mil. colleges in Turkey, Switzerland 
and France, Ecole Supdrieure de Guerre, Paris. 
Commissioned 14; Mil. Attachd in London 26; Commdr. 
Mil. Acad. 32; Commdr. 1st Guards Cavalry and A.D.C. to 
H.M. Reza Shah 31; Commdr. Mil. Acad. 32; Inspector- 
Gen. of Cavalry 36; Lecturer, Staff College 36; Deputy 
Chief of Staff 42; Commdr. 1st Army Division 42; A.D.C. to 
H.M. Mohammed Reza Shah 42; Deputy Chief of Staff 42; 
Chief, Intelligence Dept, of Army 42; Commdr. Teheran 
Training Centre 42; Gov. of roads, railways and ports 43; 
Chief of Staff, Iranian Army 43-46; rtd. 47; Leader of 
Asiatic Group 47; Leader of Nat. Movement Party 51; 
Minister of Communications 51; Ambassador to Turkey 
58-61, to Pakistan 62-63; Order of Homayun 1st class. 
Pubis. Numerous military manuals and articles in military 
magazines; Under Five Shahs 64, The Kurds 66. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Teheran, Iran. 

AriS, Thabet AI-; Syrian politician and diplomatist. 
Former Minister to Yugoslavia; Minister of Culture and 
Nat. Guidance, Syrian Region of U.A.R. 60, Minister of 
Culture and Nat. Guidance, U.A.R. Central Govt. 60-61, 
of Social Affairs Aug.-Oct. 61; Minister of State, Syrian 
Arab Republic May-Oct. 64; Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia, concurrently accredited to Hungary 64-67, 68-70. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Damascus, Syrian Arab 
Republic. 


Arkell, Rev. Anthony John, m.b.e., m.c., dxitt., f.s.a.; 
British archaeologist; b. 29 july 1898; ed. Bradfield and 
Queen's Coll., Oxford. 

2nd-Lieut. Royal Flying Corps 16; Flying Off. Royal Air 
Force 18; Sudan Political Service 20-38; Chief Transport 
Officer Sudan Govt. 40-44; Commr. for Archeology and 
Anthropology, Sudan Govt. 38-48; Chair, and Editorial 
Sec. Sudan Notes and Records 46-48; Lecturer in Egypt- 
ology, Univ. Coll. London 48-53; Reader in Egyptian 
Archaeology, Univ. of London 53-63." Archaeological Adviser 
to Sudan Govt. 48-54; mem ; German Archaeological Inst. 
53-; British Ennedi Expedition 57. 

Pubis. Early Khartoum 49, The Old Stone Age in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan 49, Shaheinab 53, History of the Sudan 55, 
2nd ed. 61, Wanyanga 64. 

The Vicarage, Cuddington, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, 
England. 

Armouti, Mohamed Nazzal; Jordanian diplomatist, 
b. 16 July 1924; ed. Amman Secondary School, Salt Coll.; 
Univ. of Damascus, and Exeter Univ., England. 

Former Sec.-Gen. Ministry of Interior, House of Notables 
and House of Reps.; fmr. Insp.-Gen. Income Tax Dept.; 
Legal Adviser to Ministry of Finance; fmr. Gov. of Irbid, 
Ma'an, Salt, Hebron, Nablus, Kerak and Amman Districts; 
Under-Sec. Ministry of Interior, then Minister of Interior 
64-65; Ambassador to Tunisia, Algeria and Libya 66, 
to Kuwait 67-70; numerous decorations, 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Amman, Jordan. 

Arsanjani, Hassan, dr. rer. pol. ; Iranian lawyer and 
politician; b. 1922; ed. Saint-Louis High School and Law 
School. 

Head of Rural Co-operatives Dept., Agric. Bank 40-; Law 
Practice 41-61; founded Azadi (Liberal) Party 44; Editor 
Darya (daily) 44-52; Sec. Democratic Party 52; Dep. to 
Pari. 46-; Minister of Agriculture 61-63; Ambassador to 
Italy 63-65; Democrat. 

Pubis. Government’s Sovereignty in International Organisa- 
tions 56, Political Speeches 62. 

Nyavaran, Avenue Bou-Ali 376, Teheran, Iran. 

Arslane, Emir filaquid Toufik; Lebanese politician; b. 
1905; ed. Beirut. 

Minister of Defence 43, 60-64, 69-70; Grand Cordon of the 
Libyan Order of Independence and several foreign 
decorations. 

Khaldd, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Telephone: 242-980. 

Arthur, Sir Geoffrey George, k.c.m.g., m.a.; British 
diplomatist; b. 19 March 1920; ed. Christ Church, Oxford. 
War service 40-45; joined H.M. Foreign Service 47, served 
in Baghdad 48-50, Ankara 50-53, London 53-55, Bonn 
56-58, Cairo 59-63; Counsellor, Foreign Office, London 
63-67; Amb. to Kuwait 67-68; Asst. Under-Sec. of State, 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office 68-70; British Political 
Resident, Bahrain 70-. 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.i, England. 

Asfia, Safi; Iranian mining engineer and politician; b. 
1916; ed. Polytechnic Inst., Ecole dcs Mines, Paris. 
Professor of Economic Geology, Teheran Univ. 39-62; 
Deputy Dir. Plan Org. 54-61, Man. Dir. 61-68; Minister of 
State and Deputy Prime Minister 68-70, of Econ. and 
Devt. 70. 

c/o Ministry of Economy, Teheran, Iran. 

Asha, Rafik El, M.B.A.; Syrian diplomatist; b. 1910 
Damascus; ed. American Univ. of Beirut and New York 
City Univ. 

Former bank official and finance analyst; Prof, of Banking 
Econs. and Accounting, Baghdad 32-41 ; joined Syrian Civil 
Service 41 and served as Deputy Dir.-Gen. of Supplies, 
Ministry of Supplies, Damascus; Chargd d' Affaires, Cairo 
44-45; Acting Consul-Gen., N.Y. 45-47, Consul-Gen. 47-52! 
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first Co'onseHor. Syrian Embassy Washington 5*, Munster 
Ptempote’itury June 52 Charg< d Affaires ax Aug 52; 
Alternate Gov Jot. Bank for Reconstruction and Devt. 
5 S 5j dr] to UN Gen Assembly 46-60. alternate rep. 
Security Council 47 48. Acting Berm. Del 48-51 . Charg4 
d Afcures Perm. Del to UN 53 -58 Pres Trusteeship 
f> aa cil 36-57, Pres Arab League Council 59 U.AR. 
Dep, I’erei, Jtep to UN 39-61 , Ambassador to Romania 6t, 
to USSR- 61 6j, Sec -Gen Ministry of Foreign Aflairs 
(yj. 61 Syrian Perm Rep to UN July 64-65. Senior 
Financial Adviser to Admin of UNDP 68 
C/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Damascus Syria. 

AiftloUt, Cotta; Cypnot diplomatist, b 290S ed 
Pancypnan Gymnasium, Nicosia and London School of 
economic* 

Former journalist and editor. Govt. Service 4* . Asst. 
Cominr of Labour 48, Dir Gen. Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 60 mem Cypnot Dels to UN and Int Confs , High 
Commr in U K. 66-. Mon MBE 

PdW Labour Conditions in Cyprus During Pit 1 Var Years 

m? a 

Cyprus High Commission. 93 Park Street, London, w 1, 
England. 

AthrM AhBIJfil, All. lUb Iranian judge and politician, 
b 1910 Behbahan, ed High School Shiraz and Univ of 
Teheran 

Chief Magistrate Province of Teheran 47 49 Chief Justice 
Province of Khoozistan 50 Chief Criminal Court Teheran 
31 Chief Justice Province of Isfahan 53 Gov Isfahan 
33 35 Judge Supreme Court 53 Deputy Pnmc Minister 
36-60 Sec Royal Council 56-61 Munster of State 60 61 . 
Deputy Dir Pahla\i Foundation 62 Chief rath Branch 
Supreme Court 63 Senator 64 Scientific Order 1st Class. 
Taj and Class Homayoun 1st Class 
Pubis Lam and Justice «» Ancient Imperial Iron 60 Five 
Years in the Sen ice of His Majesty the Shahanshah (a sols ), 
Ten Years’ Work and Endeavour 12 Years of Efforts for 
Reconstruction of Nev> Iran Iran iw the rast and Present 
176 Television Avenue, Abbas Abad Teheran, Iran 
Aihraf Al-Hzbill, Amir Stlsh bln Hussain, cu c , Amir 
of Bnhan, b 1932, ed Intermediate School Crater. Aden 
Succeeded to Animate on death of grandfather 36. assumed 
lull responsibility 51, in Saudi Arabia Aug 67 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

Atmsh, Bashir, « d , Syrian doctor and politician, 
b 1910, ed Syrian Univ . Pans School of Medicine 
Teacher. School of Medicine Damascus 33 , Prof 45 , 
United Arab Republic Minister of Public Health 58 Syrian 
Premier April Sept. 62 Dep Prune Minister Sept. 62-63 
School of MedJcme, Damascus Syrian Arab Republic 
Asnag, Abdallah A1*Ma]id A1-; Yemeni trade union 
official and politician b tgjj 

Senior Reservation Officer Aden Airways 51-62, leader. 
Peoples Socialist Party, Gen Sec Aden Trade Union 
Congress until Dec 62 63-65, imprisoned Dec 61 Dec 63, 
now Head of Political Bureau Front tor Liberation of 
Occupied South Yemen (FLOSY) 

Talr Temen Arab Republic 

ASJaJd, Kamel El, t- en D , Lebanese politician, b 1929, 
ed. Law Faculty, Beirut and Univ de Paris 
ftacUsins lawyer. Deputy 53 . Mayor of Marjdyoun. 
Minister of Education 61-64, Pres Chamber of Deputies 
64-65 Minister of Water Resources and Health 66. 
Harmieh I mm. Haddad, Beirut Lebanon 
Amt), Gen. Hafiz; Syrian amy officer and politician, 
b. 191S ^ 

Munster of Defence and Commdr of Air Force Tcb- 66- 
7o Pnmc Minister and Sec Baath Party Nov 70- 
Pres. of Syria Deb H 
Office of the President, Damascus. Syria. 


Atai, Ahmed, on. var : Iranian university professor; b 
igtt ed Univ of Pans 

Member Biology Council. Teheran, Teheran Unn Aca- 
demic Conned Unit Senate Publications Socd Ptof of 
Physiology, Pharmacology and Therapeutics, Teheran 
Univ , and fmr Dean of I acuity of Veterinary Medicine 
Pubis. Books on therapeutics, pbanuacodynaroic* pharma- 
cology, etc. 

Avenue Kafch. Teheran, Iran. 

Atalla, Anton Abdefl-Nur; Jordanian lawyer, banker and 
politician, b 18 Oct. 2897, ed Amen can Univ of Beirut 
and Law School, Jerusalem 

Crown Counsel 24 27, Magistrate 28 31 , Senior Magistrate 
32 37. Judge of District Court Palestine 37 43 Senior 
Partner A & H Atalla and Co, Advocates. Jerusalem 
43 48, Regional Gen Manager, Arab Land Bank, Jordan 
48-63 64-, Dep Gen Manager 60-63 64, neffl. Jordan 
House of Reps ; Chair House Finance Cttee 54 56, 
Minister ot Foreign. Aflairs 63 July 64, mem Senate 63 , 
Minister of Foreign Affairs June 70- Gen. Man Arab Land 
Bank Jordan 64 , Gov Rotary Int. District East 
Mediterranean 66-67 Jordanian Star First Degree, 
se\ eral foreign decorations 
c/o The Senate House, Amman, Jordan 

Atari, LL-Gen. Lotttf ; Syrian army officer and politi- 
cian, b 1926, ed Syrian Military Acad and Stafl Officers* 
Coll , Homs 

Took part in Palestinian war 48, opposed Syrian break 
with Egypt 61. Garrison Commdr Aleppo April 62, »W 
Attach*. Syrian Embassy, Washington 62-63. «-C of 

Synan Armed Forces, Ptus of Revolutionary Council 63 
Damascus Syrian Arab Republic 
Atasil, Nureddin, u d , Syrian politician, b 2929. ed 
Damascus Univ 

Minister of the Interior Aug 63 Deputy Pnmo Minister 
Oct 64 mem. Syrian Presidential Council May 64 Dec. 65, 
Pres of Syna 66-70 aba Prime Minister 68 70 Sec Gen 
Synan Baath Partv 66- Oct. 70 
Damascus Synan Arab Republic 

Ateeqy, Abdulraham Salim AH; Kuwaiti diplomatist and 
politician b 5 Apnl 2928 ed High School Kuwait. 
Secretary General Police Dept . Kuwait 49-59 Dir -Gen 
Health Dept 59-6:. Del to UN 60-61, to WHO Geneva 
61 to UN Gen. Assembly 61, Amb to USA 62-63, 
Under Sec Ministry of Foreign Aflairs 63 67 Minister of 
Finance and Oil 67- 

X Inns try of Finance and Oil P O Box Safat 9 Kuwait 
Whirl, Mohammed B&hjat; Iraqi editor, b 2904 ed. 
Baghdad 

Prof of Arabic Literature and Language 26, Dir of Awqaf, 
Baghdad 36, Dir -Gen. of Awqaf Iraqi Republic 58, 
Special i st Insp in Arabic Language, Ministry of Ednc. 
37-41, 48-58. Chief Editor Islamic World, (magazine), mem. 
ot Advisory Council ot Islamic Univ , Medina, Linguistic 
Soc Iraq Egypt, Syria, and of many educational, political 
and Islamic societies 

Pubis. Aalam tl-Iraq 24, Al Mujmal 27, Al-Madhhat (7 
edns ) 32-38, author of two diwans of poems, also other 
books and various literary and Scientific essays 
Najeeb Pasha Quarter U6-8 Baghdad Iraq 

Athens joras 15 Archbishop of Constan'inoplc and Oecu- 
menical Patriarch, b 18S6 ed Theological School of Haiti, 
Istanbul 

Metropolitan of Corfu 34 30, Archbishop of America 30-48. 
Archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome, and Oecu- 
menical patriarch 48 
Fener, Istanbul Turkey 

Atlyt, Aziz 8ary»l, M a., ran, urr v , r r.hist 5 ; 
United Arab Republic (Egyptian) historian and writer : 
b 7 July 2 898, ed Uni vs of Liverpool and London. 
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Charles Beard Fellow and Univ. Fellow, Univ. of Liver- 
pool 30-32; History Tutor, School of Oriental Studies, 
Univ. of London 33-34; Prof, of Medieval and Oriental 
History, Univ. of Bonn 35-3S; Prof, of Medieval History, 
Cairo Univ. 38-42; Prof, of Medieval History and Chair, 
of History Dept. Alexandria Univ. 42-54; President 
Higher Institute of Coptic Studies, Cairo; consultant to 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 50-51; visiting lec- 
turer U.S. Univs., Univ. of Zurich and Swiss Inst, of Int. 
Affairs 50-51; Medieval Acad. Visiting Prof, of Islamic 
Studies, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 55-56; Luce Prof, 
of World Christianity, Union Theological Seminary, and 
Visiting Prof, of History, Columbia Univ., New York 56-57; 
Visiting Prof, of Arabic and Islamic History, Princoton 
Univ. 57-58; mem. Inst, for Advanced Study, Princeton 
58-59; Senior Prof. Language and History, Center for 
Intercultural Studies, Utah Univ. 59-; corresp. mem. 
UNESCO Int. Comm, for the Scientific and Cultural 
History of Mankind; corresp. mem. Coptic Archaeological 
Soc.,* mem. Medieval Acad, of America, mem. Board of 
Trustees American Asscn. for Middle East Studies. 

Pubis. The Crusade of Nicopolts 34, The Crusade in the 
Later Middle Ages 3S, Egypt and Aragon — Embassies and 
Diplomatic Correspondence between 1300 and 1330 3S, Kitab 
Qawanin al-Dawawin by Saladin’s Wa-tir ibn Mammati 
43, History of the Patriarchs of the Holy Church of Alex- 
andria 48, Monastery of St. Catherine in Mt. Sinai 49, The 
Mt. Sinai Arabic Microfilms 54, Crusade, Commerce and 
Culture 62, The Crusades — Historiography and Bibliography 
62, History of Eastern Christianity 68, etc. (all books in 
either English or Arabic). 

S Sharia Wadi el-Nil, Maadi, near Cairo, U.A.R.; and 
1335 Perry Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S. A. 

Attiga, AH Ahmod, n.sc., m.sc., rit.D.; Libyan economist; 
b. 31; ed. Univ. of Wisconsin and Univ. of California, 
U.S. A. 

Assistant Economic Adviser, Nat. Bank of Libya 59-60, 
Dir. of Research 60-64; Under-Sec. Ministry of Planning 
and Devt, 64-67; mem. Supreme Council for Petroleum 
Affairs 64-; Minister of Planning 6S-6g. 

Via Verdone xo, Garden City, Tripoli, Libya. 

Attiyia, Mahmoud Ibrahim, n.sc.; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) geologist; b. 1900; ed. Cairo and Imperial Coll, 
of Science and Technology, London. 

Assistant Lecturer, School of Engineering, Giza 23-25; 
Geologist, Geological Survey of Egypt 29, Asst. Dir. 39, 
Dir. 49; Dir.-Gen, Mines and Quarries Dept. 54-56; Tech. 
Dir. Mineral Weal th Co. and Sinai Manganese Co., Cairo 56-; 
delegated Prof, of Geology, Cairo Univ. ; A.R.C.S. London 
29; F.G.S. London 30; mem. Inst, d 'Egypt e 46; mem. 
Board of the Desert Inst, of Egypt 50; mem. Egyptian 
Acad, of Sciences 50; mem. Conseil d’Administration dc la 
Socidtti de Geographic d’Egyptc 51; State Prize in Geo- 
logical and Chemical Sciences; Order of the Republic 
(Egypt). 

Pubis. Notes on the Underground Water in Egypt 42, The 
Batramiya Mining District 48, New Mode of Occurrence of 
Iron-Ore Deposits 49, Iron-Ore Deposits of Egypt 50, 
Ground-Water in Egypt 53, Deposits in the Nile Valley and 
the Delta 54, Iron-Ore Deposits of the District East of Aswan 
55- 

13 Sharia el-Malek el-Mozaffar, Geziret cl-Rada, Cairo, 
U.A.R. 

Aulaqi, Sheikh Mohamod Farid AI-; sec Farid Al- Aulaqi. 

Aulnqi, Mohammad Sniah; Yemeni trade unionist and 
politician. 

Former Sec. Aden Labour Fed.; Minister of Defence 6S-70. 
Ministry of Defence, As Shaab, People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen. 


Avidar, Brig.-Gen. Yosef; Israeli soldier and diplomatist; 
b. 7 May 1906, Kcrcmenitz, Poland. 

Came to Palestine 25; with Hagana from 25; mem. Chief 
Command 37-48; Dir. Mil. Industry 45-46; Deputy Chief, 
Gen. Staff 46-47, Quartermastcr-Gen. I.D.F. 48-49; Brig.- 
Gen. Commdr. Northern Command 49-52; Comrndr. 
Central Command 52-53; Hoad, Gen. Staff 54-55; Amb. to 
U.S.S.R. 55-58; Dir.-Gen. Ministry of Labour 59-60; Amb. 
to Argentina 61-65; Dir. Gov. Corpns. Authority 66-68; 
Comptroller of Hisladrut 6S-. 

The General Federation of Labour in Israel — Histadrut, 
Jerusalem. 

Home: 5 Mevo Yoram, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Avidom (Mahler-Kalkstoin), Monahem, b.a.; Israeli 
composer; b. 6 Jan. 1908; ed. American Univ. Beirut, and 
in Paris. 

Lecturer on theory of music, Hebrew Conservatoire of 
Music, Tel-Aviv 36-, and Music Teachers’ Training Coll. 
Tcl-Aviv 45-; Sec.-Gcn. Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 46-; 
Vicc-Pres. Board of Dirs. Acum Ltd. (Composers and 
Authors Asscn.), Dir.-Gen. 56-; Dir. Arts Dept. Jerusalem 
Convention Centre 52; Pres. League of Composers 58-; 
mem. Nat. Arts Council 62-; recipient of the Israel State 
Prize in Arts 61, and many other awards for music. 
Compositions include: A Folk Symphony 47, Symphony 
No. 2 David 48, Mediterranean Sinfonietta 51, 2 Piano 
Sonatinas 49, Concertino for violinist Jascha Heifetz, 
Concertino lor cellist Gregor Piatigorsky 51, Alexandra 
Hashmonaith (opera in 3 acts) 52, Jubilee Suite, Triptyque 
Sympkoniquc The Crook (opera in 2 acts) 65, B-A-C-H 
Suite for chamber orchestra, Sinfonietta 66, Twelve 
Changing Preludes for piano 68, Symphonic Varite for 
chamber orchestra 69, The Farewell (opera in 1 act) 70, 
concerto for strings and flute, music for strings, symphonies 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, psalms and cantatas, septet for woodwind, 
piano and percussion, string quartet No. 2, quartet for 
brass instruments. 

30 Semadar Street, Ramat-Gan, Israel. 

Avinoam (Grossman), Roubon, b.a.; Israeli writer and 
educationalist; b. 12 Aug. 1905; ed. New York Univ. 
Lecturer in English, Herzlia Hebrew Coll., Tel Aviv 29, 
Head of Dept, of English 46-49; mem. Exec. P.E.N. Centre 
in Israel 42-56; del. of Hebrew P.E.N. to Int. P.E.N, 
Congress, Zilrich 47, Venice 49, Dublin 53; Inspector-Gen, 
of English Studies, Department of Education, Ministry of 
Education and Culture 50-52, Editor-in-Cliiof all literary 
publications in memory of heroes of Israel’s War of Libera- 
tion (by special appt. of Ministry of Defence) 52-; mem. 
Exec, of Hebrew Writers’ Asscn. 53-56, 60-64. 

Pubis. Aibaa lyim (Four Islands), A v Ubito ( Father and 
Daughter) 34, Poetry: Shirt m 31, Idiliyoth (Idylls) 34, Aley 
Dvai (Leaves of I For) 48, Shirath Enayim Velcvav (Song of 
Eyes and Heart) 49, Hebrew Anthology of English Verse 44, 
Hebrew Anthology of American Verse 53, Hebrew-English 
Dictionaiy, Collected Poems (1930-50) 50, Hebrew Anthology 
of English Verse (revised and complete cdn.) (Tclicrnichow- 
sky Prize for Model Translations 5S) 56, A Tree I Planted 
(poems) 58, Images of Yore 64, Along My Lancs (Poems 
1950-1970) 71; Editor of anthology of works of heroes of 
Israeli War at request of Prime Minister, 4 vols. 52, 58, 
61, 70 and of abridged English cdn. Such Were Our Fighters 
65; Co-editor of Shakespeare’s Tragedies in Hebrew and 
translator of three thereof 59; editor of series of booklets 
for youth; many translations of English works into 
Hebrew. 

103 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Avni, Tzvi; Israeli composer; b. 2 Sept. 1927, Ger- 
many. 

Arrived in Israel as a child; studied with Abel Ehrlich, Paul 
Ben-Haim and Mordecai Seter, Tcl-Aviv Acad, of Music, 
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Aaron Copland and Lukas Foss at Taaglewood Mass 
and electronic music at Columbia Umv 
Compositions include Songs /or Soprano and Orchestra 57 
Woodwind Quintet 59 Prayer for stnag orchestra 61 
Summer Strings for string quartet 62 Chaconne for Harp 
62 Capncno tor orchestra 63 Vocalise (electronic music) 
6 j Two Pieces for Four Clarinets 63 Meditations on a 
Drama for chamber orchestra 66 (ACUM Prize) Collage 
for Mezzo Soprano FI Perc and electronic tape 67 
YerushalayunShel Ma ala for mixed choir and orchestra 68 
Chi rhan Habayit for mixed choir and orchestra 68 Five 
Pantomimes for e ght players 68 Ahtda for chamber 
groups and narrator 69 String Quartet No 2 (Liberson 
Pnze6g) Requiem for Sounds (ballet music) Ein Der ballet 
music 70 Holiday Metaphors for symphony orchestra 70 
Office Central Music Library Kubexman Street Tel Aviv 
Home 7 ZangwiU Street Tel Aviv Israel 
Avn 6 n.Zvi, Israeli diplomatist b Warsaw 27 Nov 1902 
ed Dairy Coll Bolsward Agricultural Coll Wageiungen 
(Netherlands) and Univ of Utrecht 

Former Du Consular Dw Israeli Foreign Ministry subse- 
quently Asst Dir Gen fmr Dutch Consul Jerusalem 
Minister Denmark 57 58 Ambassador to Denmark 58-61 
Minister Bulgaria 61 67 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs Jerusalem Israel 

Avrlll, Ehud, Israeli diplomatist b 19 Oct. 1917 ed. 
High School Vienna 

Israeli Minister to Czechoslovakia 48 concurrently to 
Hungary 49 Minister to Romania 50 Dir Gen Prime 
Min ster s Office Jerusalem 51 57 Ambassador to Ghana 
and to Liberia 57 60 Ambassador to Congo 60 6t Dep 
Dir Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 6x 65 Ambassador 
to Italy Feb 66-68 concurrently accred. to Malta May 66- 
ha elected Chair World Zionist Action Cttee J erusalem 
mem Knesset 55 

Neothe Mordechai Upper Galilee Israel M mstry of 
Foreign Affairs Jerusalem Israel 
Awadaffaft, Abu Bakr, Sudanese jurist b 1917 ed 
School of Law Gordon Coll Khartoum. 

District Judge El Obeid resigned to become Speaker of 
Sudanese House of Representatives 54 57 Judge of the 
Supreme Court 57 Chief Justice Oct. 64 May 67 Prune 
Minister and Munster of Foreign Affairs May 69-Oct 69 
Minister of Fore gn Affairs Oct 69 July 70 and Justice 
Oct 69 

Ministry of Justice Khartoum Sudan 
Ay&ar, Mthmet All, W. b Turkish politician b 1910 
ed French schools and Umv of Istanbul 
Formerly published Hur Zmcirh Humyet Chair Turldye 
I551 Fartisi 62 

Tflrkiye Ifti Paxtisi, Genel MiidUrliigU Ankara Turkey 
Ayyoubi, Mahmoud, Syrian politician b 1932 
Former Dir Gen for Admin Affairs Euphrates Dept 
Min ster of Educ 69 Minister of Educ and Deputy Prime 
Minister 70 71 Vice-Pres of Syria April 71 
Office of the Vice President Damascus Syria. 

Ajem, Abdul Rahmaif El , Synan d plomatist b 1922 
ed. American Uhiv and French Faculty of Law Beirut 
MP 47 mem Synan Constituent Assembly 49 Minister 
of Finance 50 51 54 Ambassador to Egypt and Sudan 
56-58 Perm Rep to Arab League 56-58 Ambassador of 
the United Arab Republic to Spam and Japan 58 61 
Ambassador of the Synan Arab Republic to the U K 62 64 
Grand Cordon du Nil and Grand Cordon de la Rdpubhque 
(Egypt) Grand Cruz de Isabel La Catdhca (Spain) and 
other decorations 
Hama Synan Arab Republic 
Axkoul, Karim, pa d Lebanese former diplomatist b 
*5 July 2915 ed Jesuit Umv of St Joseph Beirut and 
Uaivs of Pans Berlin, Bonn and Munich 


Professor of History Arab andFreuch literature and Philo 
sophy m various colls in. Lebanon 39 46 Dir of an Arabic 
publishing house and of a monthly Arabic review The 
Arab World in Beirut 43 45 mem of the Lebanese del to 
UN 47 50 acting perm, del to UN 50-53 Head of UN 
Affairs Dept Ministry for Foreign Affairs 53 57 Head of 
U e Permanent Delegation of Lebanon to U.N 57 59 
Consul General in Australia 59 61 Ambassador to Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali 61 64 to Iran and Afghanistan 64-66 
Prof of Philosophy Chair of Humanities Div Beirut 
Coll, for Women Order of Cedar (Lebanon) Order of St. 
Sepulchre (Jerusalem) Order of St. Marc (Alexandria) 
Order of the Brilliant Star (Republic of China) Order of 
Southern Star (Brazil) Order of St, Peter and Paul 
(Damascus) 

Pubis Reason and Faith in Islam (in German) 38 and a 
similar work in Arabic 46 A Study on Freedom of Assocta 
(ion (French English Russian Spanish) 68 trans 
Conscitncism (Nkrumah) 64 Arabic TI ought in the Liberal 
Age (Houram) 68 

Debs Bldgs Alsaidy St Ashrafieh Beirut Lebanon. 


B 

BaalbakI, LtlU AU, Lebanese novehst b 1936 ed Umv 
Saint Joseph Beirut. 

Pubis (novels) Je Vis Les Dicu* tnowslres Un Bdlzou it 
Teniresst four la Lune 

rue Amir Ainran I mm. Tousbahgi Beirut Lebanon, 
Babikian, Khatchik Diran, Lebanese politician b 1924 
Cyprus ed College 1 talien Beirut Faculty Franpaise de 
Droit Beirut Faculty de Pam Uruv of London 
Barrister Deputy Iot Beirut 57 60 64 68 mem Pari 
Comm on Justice Pres Traffic Comm. Munster for 
Admin Reform 60-61 Munster of Public Health 68 69 
Minister of Tourism 69 

Place de 1 Etoile B P 939 Beirut Home Rue Abrme 

Acbrafid Beirut Lebanon 

Telephone 233 850 (Office) 322 013 (Home) 

Bacht, Roberto, Israeli statistician b 16 Jan 1909 ed. 
Umv degh Stndi Rome 

Professor of Statistics in Italian universities including 
Palermo 36 Genoa 37 Prof of Statistics and Demography 
Hebrew Umv of Jerusalem 45 Head of Dept of Statistics 
47 60 Dean Faculty of Social Sciences 53 54 Pro-Rector 
59-60 planned Central Bureau of Statistics State of Israel, 
Govt. Statistician and Scientific Dir Central Bureau of 
Statistics 48 Fellow American Statistical Soc Israel 
Acad of Sciences and Humanities mem Int Statistical 
Inst and of many int and nat learned socs 
Pubis Motility of Population i« the Large European 
Towns (Italian) 32 then about 140 papers and books m 
English Italian Hebrew French and Spanish on statistical 
method demography health social and geographical 
statistics Graphical Rational Patterns a New Approach 
to Graphical Presentation of Statistics 67 
Chovevey Zion Street 19 Jerusalem Israel 
Badawl, Mshsmtd Kamel, Umted Arab Republic 
industrialist b 23 March 1901 ed Lyc6e Franjais 
Alexandria 

Established enamel ware factory 34 pres Egyptian 
Bonded Warehouses 54 61 Alexandria Insurance Co 
55-61 Soc Pharos for tourism and transportation 59-61 
Pres Alexandria Chamber of Commerce mem Board of 
Dtrs Amalgamated Ice Factories 59-61 Bank of Alexan 
dna 56-61 Municipal Comm 5 o 45 x Admin of Public 
Transportation 52-61 

Pubis Chambers of Commerce and Their Mission 56 
Rotary Clubs 65 

45 Kaffabdou Roshdy Alexandria FAR. 
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Badeau, John Stothoff, B.SC., s.t.m., d.d., ll.d.; Ameri- 
can educationalist; b. 24 Feb. 1903; ed. Union, Rutgers 
and Columbia Univs. and Union Theological Seminary. 
Prof, of Philosophy, and Dean Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, American Univ. at Cairo 36; Regional Chief, 
Middle East, O.W.I. 43; Pres. American Univ. at Cairo 
45-53; Pres. Near East Foundation 53-61; Ambassador to 
United Arab Republic 61-64; Dir. Middle East Inst., 
Columbia Univ., New York City 64-; Special Consultant, 
Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare; Trustee, Ameri- 
can Univ. of Cairo, Union Theological Seminary, Near 
East Foundation, and Middle East Inst., Washington, 
D.C., American Research Centre in Arab United Republic. 
Pubis. East and West of Suez 43, Emergence of Modern 
Egypt 53, The Lands Between 57, The American Approach 
to the Arab World 68. 

Middle East Institute, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

Badra, Mohamed; Tunisian diplomatist; b. 26 Aug. igoo; 
ed. at Tunis and Lyons. 

Director Tunisian Chamber of Commerce 27-42; Founder 
and Pres. Soc. Tunisienne de Filature et de Tissage 42-48; 
Pres. Tunisian Chamber of Commerce 48-50; Minister of 
Social Affairs 50-52; Rep. to UN 52-55, 63; Minister of 
Agriculture 55-56; in charge of Tunisian Pavilion at 
Brussels Expo. 56-58; Ambassador to Libya 58-62, to 
Syria and Kuwait 62-63, to United Arab Republic and 
Kuwait, concurrently Rep. to Arab League 63-65, to Italy 
and Greece 65-69. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Baghdady, Abdel Latif ; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
politician; b. 1917; ed. Mansoura School, Cairo and 
Military Coll., Cairo. 

Military and air force instructor and sometime Commdr. 
Cairo/West Nile Aerodrome; Minister of War 53-54; Min- 
ister of Municipal and Rural Affairs 54-57; Vice-Pres. 
U.A.R.; Minister of Planning U.A.R. 58-62, in charge of 
Production and concurrently Minister of Treasury 61-62; 
mem. Presidency Council 62-64; under house arrest 64-. 

6 Sharia El Oroba, Heliopolis, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Baghdady, Hassan; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
horticulturalist and politician; b. 1909; ed. Higher School 
of Agriculture, Giza and Univ. of California. 

Professor of Horticulture, Univ. of Alexandria 41-58; 
Under-Sec. Ministry of Supply 58-59; Minister of Land 
Reform, Egyptian Region, U.A.R. 59-61; Rector Univ. of 
Alexandria. 

Pubis, many books and articles on horticulture. 
Alexandria University, Shatby, Alexandria, U.A.R. 

Bahar, Abdul Aziz AI-, b.a.; Kuwaiti businessman; 
b. 1929; ed. American Univ., Beirut. 

Executive, Ministry of Public Works; Dir.-Gen. of Housing 
Dept, 55-60; Dir.-Gen. Kuwait Fund for Arab Econ. 
Devt. 61-62; Chair. Commercial Bank of Kuwait, S.A.K. 
62-; Chair. Kuwait Nat. Industries 63-65; Dir. Rifbank, 
Beirut 67; Dir. United Bank of Kuwait 66-; Chair. Kuwait 
Foreign Trading, Contracting and Investment Co. 65-; 
Acting Chair. Commercial Bank of Dubai 69-; Dir. Kuwait 
Chamber of Commerce 64-; Hon. Consul of Costa Rica. 
P.O. Box 460, Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Baharoon, Zain Abdu; Yemeni politician; ed. locally. 
Managing Partner, Brothers Trading Co.; Vice-Pres., Aden 
Chamber of Commerce; mem. Aden Legislative Council 
62-63; Minister of Finance, First Aden Nat. Govt. Jan.- 
July 63; Chief Minister of Aden State July 63-65. 

Aden, People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. 

Bakdash, Khalid; Syrian politician; b. 1912; ed. Damas- 
cus Inst, of Law. 

Member of Pari. 54-58; Sec.-Gen. Syrian Communist Party 


self-imposed exile in East Europe 58-66; returned to Syria 
April 66. 

Ave. Akrad, Damascus, Syria. 

Bakir, Anwar, d. en d.; United Arab Republic postal 
executive; b. 24 Nov. 1914; ed. Univs. of Cairo and Paris. 
Former Dir. of Int. Services, U.A.R. Postal Service; fmr. 
Dir. of Posts of U.A.R., now mem. Admin. Council; Sec.- 
Gen. Arab Postal Union; del. to numerous confs. of A.P.U. 
and int. postal confs. 

General Secretariat, Arab Postal Union, 28 rue Adly, 
Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Bakoush, Abdel Hamid; Libyan politician; b. 1933. 
Trained in legal practice; Minister of Justice Jan. 64-Oct. 
67; Prime Minister and Minister of Justice 67-Sept. 68, 
c/o Office of the Prime Minister, Tripoli, Libya. 

Bakr, Field Marshal Ahmed Hassan: Iraqi army officer 
and politician; b. 1914; ed. Military Academy. 

Army career 36-; Commdr. First Infantry Brigade 57; 
Forced to retire from Iraq Army 59; Prime Minister, of 
Iraq Feb. 63 and Nov. 63; Vice-Pres. of Iraq Nov. 63- Jan. 
64; Amb. Jan.-Sept. 64; Pres., Prime Minister and C.-in-C. 
of Armed forces July 68-. 

Office of the President, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Bakri, Dr. Bashir EI-; Sudanese diplomatist; b. 1918; ed. 
Univs. of Cairo, Oxford and Paris. 

Member of many Sudanese dels, to UN and other int. 
centres; Ambassador to France 57-61, to the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Spain 59-61, to Nigeria 61-64; Chair. El 
Nilein Bank 64-. 

El Nilein Bank, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Bakri-Wahab, Laman, b.a.; Iraqi cultural official; 
b. 8 Jan. 1929; ed. Fine Arts Inst., Baghdad and Baghdad 
Univ. 

Editor-in-Chief New Iraq Magazine 60-61; Supt. Arabic 
Press Dept., Ministry of Culture and Guidance 63-64; 
Man. Nat. Symphony Orchestra 64-66; Dir. Nat. Museum 
of Modern Art 67-. 

44/2/55 Sulikh, Ahdamia, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Balafrej, Ahmed; Moroccan politician; b. 1908; ed. Univs. 
of Paris and Cairo. 

Secretary-General in Istiqlal (Independence) Party 44-; 
later exiled by French, returned to Morocco 55; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 55-58; Prime Minister May-Dec. 58; 
Ambassador-at-Large 60-61; Dep. Prime Minister June 61; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 61-Nov. 63; Personal Rep. of 
King with rank of Minister 63-. 

The Royal Palace, Rabat, Morocco. 

Barakat, Fayek, DIP. econ.; Jordanian businessman; 
b. 1925; ed. Rashidiya Govt. School, Jerusalem, and 
Jerusalem Coll. 

Assistant Supply Officer, Controller of Light Industries 
44-48; Dir. Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce 52-. 

Publ. The Economy of Jordan 62. 

Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 151, Jerusalem 
Israel. 

Barakat, Gamal Eddine, ll.b., b.litt.; United Arab 
Republic (Egyptian) diplomatist; b. 1921; ed. Cairo Univ., 
Acad, of Int. Law, The Hague and Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
Third Sec., London 50-52; with Political Dept., Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 53-55; Consul-Gen. Aleppo 55-58; Counsellor 
Washington 58-60; Head of Service Training Dept., 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 61-63; mem. Org. of African 
Unity Expert Cttee., Addis Ababa 63-64; Ambassador to 
Uganda 64-68, and to Burundi 67-68; Amb. to Finland 
Oct. 68-; Order of Merit (4th Grade) 58, Order of the 
Republic (2nd Grade) 64. 

Pubis. Status of Aliens in Egypt 49, Lectures on Diplomacy 
and Diplomatic Terminology in Arabic 62. 

Embassy of the United Arab Republic, Stenbackinkatu 
22, Helsinki, Finland. 
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B»r»k»t, GhiHb, n.a : Jordanian civil servant to 1917. 
e<L America Univ Beirut 

Teacher Nat. Coll.. Tripoli 49-50. Teachers' Coll . Tripoli 
50-53, Asst. Dir 51 53 Chief Clerk Jordan Tounst 
Sen ice 5 - 53 Press Attach^ 53 54 Tounst and Press 
Attach^, Royal Jordan Embassy, Rome 54-60 Dir d 
Tourism 60- . Dir Jordon Pavilion Brussels Exhbn 56. 
rvi fflimr -Gen Jordon Pavilion New York W oriel s Fair 64. 
Pits Arab Int. Tounst Union 64 Dir -Gen Toon sin 
Av,thontv 66-. Dir -Gen Ministry of Tounsm and Anti 
quities 6S, Jordanian Belgian and Vatican decorations 
Ministry of Tourism and Antiquities P O B 314. Amman 
Jordan. 

Birtmki, Dimitri Constantins, b a fh r> . Jordanian 
archaeologist b. 1909 ed St George s School. Amen can 
Umv of Beirut Univ of London 

Teacher. Jerusalem 25 26 Student Inspector of Anti- 
quities Palestine 27 28 Inspector 29 Senior ArchxO- 
lcmcal Officer 45 Archxotogical Adviser ar.d Libra nail 
American School of Oriental Research Jerusalem 49-5* 
Curator of Museum* 51 Asst Prof of Ancient History. 
American Umv oi Beirut st 53 Associate Prof 53 Prof 
»S UNESCO Expert m Prehistoric Archaeologv a cored 
to Libya by <>5 excavated numerous V\es an PtdssVme 
Pubis Numerous articles in the Quarterly of the Dept of 
Antiquities Palestine and m other publications 
American University of Beirut. Beirut. Lebanon 
Barbour, Walworth, ab American diplomatist b 4 
June 190S ed Harvard Univ 

Served Naples 31 Athens 33 Baghdad 36 Sofia 39 Cairo 
41, Baghdad and Cairo 42 with American Rep to exiled 
Greek and Lugoslav Gov’ts. Cairo 43 Athens 44 Asst- 
Chief Div of Southern European AQairs Dept of State, 
V astungton 45 Chief. Div of Southeast European Affair* 
47 Counsellor with rank of Minister. Moscow 49 Dir 
Office of Eastern European Affairs 51 . Dep Asst. Sec. of 
State for European Affairs 54 55 Minister and Dep Chief 
of Mission \mencan Embassy London 35 6 1, Ambassador 
to Israel 61 

Ann-neon Embassy. Tel Aviv, Israel 
Birjith, M'Himtd, t_ is d . Moroccan banker and poll 
tician b. 2S June I9*S cd Lyc6e Gouraud Univ Moharft 
taed V , Rabat and Inst, des Etudes do Droit International 
The Hague 

Former Dir -Gen JUmstrv of Nat Deicnce Charg< 
d \ffaim Paris, Chet du Cabinet to the Deputy Prime 
Minister in charge of Econ Affairs High Comrar of the 
Plan fo r the Formation of Sen ices, V ice-Gov Ban quo du 
Maroc 67 , Minister of Devt. 64 67, also of Agriculture 
July 67-69 

317 avenue Mohammed V, Rabat Morocco 

Bsr-lUn, Torts, rns, boie , Israeli chemist and 
university administrator b. sS Dec. ton, ed Polytechnic 
Inst of Brook ] to and Hebrew Umv , Jerusalem 
Migrated to Palestine from USA 23 research worker 
Vi rlmann last of Science Rehovot 36-43 Mar Dept 
analyist and British army officer 43 46 Commdr Scientific 
Corps Jerusalem area Israeli Defence Forces 47 48. 
manufacturer of plastic products 49-66 Dir Bar llan 
Umv Ram&t Gan 58 63 Dir Bar Han Umv Extension 
Div (\shkelon Safed and Jordan \ alley) 65, Pres 
B nei B nth Holon 59 62 63 Chair Excc Cttee Nat 
Religious Party Holon 63-66 mem Board ot Higher 
Studies 61 65 Town Councilor Holon 69- 
Puhts. Articles and patents on organic chemistry and 
plastics. 

3 Am Street, Holon Israel. 

Barkatt, Beaten; Israeli diplomatist and administrator 
b. 5 Juno 1906 ed Paris and Strasbourg Umvs 
Settled in Palestine 36 Gen Sec Soldiers Welfare Cttee 


40-46 Histadrut Del to WIU ICFTU 49 U K 49*50. 
to UN Istanbul 51, Dir Political Dept-, Histadrut, 
founder mem Asian Socialist Conf . mem. Exec. Bureau 
ICTTU. mem Socialist Int.. Central Cttee of Mapai 
Ambassador to Norway 60-61, Sec. Gen Mapai 62-66 
mem. Knesset 66-, Speaker of Iuiesset 69-70 
56 Arlossoroff Street Holon, Israel 
Barmada, Raihad, Syrian lawyer and politician, b 19*3. 
ed Aleppo. Daw School Damascus 
Practised law in Aleppo Dep for Aleppo 47. 49 54 6t-. 
Minister of Intenor 50-51. of Defence 55, Dep Premier 
Apnl 62 -Sept 6a, Minister of Education Sept 62 March 

63 

Damascus Synan Arab Repubbc 

Barpal, Josel; Israeli shipping executive b Russia 
tSgS. ed Univ , Russia 

Zionist, Rumania settled in Palestine 25 mem ofKlbbutt 
Ramat David, assisted illegal immigration. Co-founder 
ZIM Israel Navigation Co Ltd 45 and subsidiary Shohum 
21M Israel Navigation Co Ltd , 7-9 Ha atsmaut Road 
Haifa, Israel 

Barroml, Joel; Israeli (b Italian) diplomatist b 1920 
ed Lteav ot Rome Law School and UebwK Uoiy v Jeru- 
salem 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 51 First See and Counsellor 
Buenos Aires Chargd d Affaires a t Montevideo and 
Havana 35 61 Deputy Dir \\ European Div Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs 61 Dir Latin American Div 62 63 
Dcputv Perm Rep to UN 63 69 concurrently Amb to 
Haiti Sept 63 69 Dir Div of Cultural and Scientific 
Relations Ministry of Foreign Affairs 70 
Division of Cultural and Scientific Relations Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Tel Aviv Israel 
Birtolucd, Athos, dr bcojj sc Italian business 
executive b aS Oct. 1902 ed CaFoscan Venice 
Commissary of Italian UMA (Utente Motori Agncoti) 
Rome Italy 42 Gen Sec Chamber of Commerce 
Mogadishu Somalia 50-, Founder and Gen Man of Somali 
company Nuova Taimacia Centrals Ltd (Importer and 
wholesaler and distributor of pharmaceutical products in 
Somali Republic) 60-, rounder and Gen Sec Somalia Int, 
Fair, Mogadishu 52 
PO Box 373, Mogadishu Somalia. 

Birtur, Mojhe; Israeli diplomatist b 27 Oct 1919 ed 
Germany and Palestine 

Went to Palestine 38 with Jewish Agency 46-48 joined 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 48. Perm Rep to UN Geneva 
63 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem, Israel 

Btrunl, Oraar; Libyan diplomatist b 1921, ed Muslim 
High Coll , Tripoli 

Under-Sec for Foreign Affairs 58 62 Ambassador to 
USSR 62-64, Minister of State Jan -March 64 Minister 
of the Interior March Oct 64 Minister of State for 
Parliamentary Affairs Oct 64 March 63 Minister of 
Finance 65 

Publ TJ* Spaniards aw if the K>"gUs of St JohnofJtrwaltm 
»n Tripoli (uv Arabic) 52 
cfo Ministry of Finance Tripoli Libya 
Barxsnl, Gen Mustafa; Iraqi politician, b 1904 
Founder and leader, Kurdish Democratic Party led 
revolts in Kurdistan 34 43 45 46 exiled to USSR 
46-5S returned at invitation of Gen K&ssem 58, in 
rebellion against the Central Govt 65 70 
Rania Village Sulaimaiuyah Province Iraq 
Bashw, Tahsecn M ; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist ed Univ of Alexandn a and Harvard, tlnu 
Former Instructor in Political Econ Umv of Alexandria 
fmr Dir Palestine Section Dept of Inf, Ministry of 
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Presidential Affairs; Consul, San Francisco 61-64, also 
Dir, Inf. and Press Dept., San Francisco; mem. U.A.R. 
Del. to Non-Aligned Conf. 64; Acting Dir. Arab League 
Office, London 65-66; Dir. of UN Arab League Office, New 
York. 

Arab League Office, c/o U.A.R. Permanent Mission, 900 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Basher, Sayed Taha; Sudanese medical doctor and politi- 
cian; b. 2 June 1922, Swakin; ed. Gordon Memorial Coll, 
and Univ. of Khartoum. 

Assistant neurologist 54-56; dipl. in psychiatry, London 
Univ. 56; psychiatric specialist 57-59; Senior psychiatric 
specialist 59-69; Minis ter of labour May 69-70; now 
Minister of Health; mem. WHO scientific advisory cttee., 
exec, cttee. of the Int. Union for Psychiatry, Sudanese 
medical board, exec, cttee. of Psychiatry Soc. of Africa, 
Sudanese Philosophical Soc. council and Nat. Vocational 
Front. 

Ministry of Health, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Basmaci, Ferid; Turkish banker; b. 13 Feb. 1911, 
Istanbul; ed. Faculty of Econs. and Commerce, Istanbul. 
Treasure, Turldye I5 Bankasi 53-58, Vice-Pres. 58-60, 
Man. Galata Branch 60-66, Senior Vice-Pres. 66-67, Pres. 
67-; Chair. Smai Yatinm ve Kredi Bankasi 67-, Industrial 
Devt. Bank of Turkey 69-. 

Turkiye I5 Bankasi A.$., Ulus, Ankara; Home: Vali Dr. 
Re$it Caddesi 73, fanakaya, Ankara, Turkey. 

Telephone: 1243S3 (Home). 

Basri, Mcer s.; Iraqi poet, writer and economist; b. 1911; 
ed. Baghdad. 

Official, Iraqi Min. for Foreign Affairs; Chief of Section and 
Acting Dir. of the Protocol; Dir. The Iraq Directory 35; 
Sec., and later Dir., Baghdad Chamber of Commerce 35-45; 
Controller Commercial Exchange 37-38; Asst. Iraq Commr. 
Int. Paris Exhibition 37; Editor Chamber of Commerce 
Journal 38-45; del. Int. Business Conf., Rye, N.Y. 44; 
Dir. Eastern Commercial Corpn. Ltd. 45-49; mem. Iraqi 
P.E.N. Club; mem. Gen. Council and Admin. Council, 
Baghdad; Dir. of Information, Date Asscn. of Iraq 47; 
Fellow, Royal Asiatic Soc., London 50; Dir. of various 
companies 53-. 

Pubis. Essays on Iraqi Economy (Arabic) 4S, Echoes of 
the Lyre (poetry), Men and Shadows (short stories), 
Dictionary of Economic Terms and Theories (Arabic, 
English and French), Travels of Nijcholl (trans.), Role of 
Arab Men of Letters 69, Leaders of Thought in Modern Iraq; 
poetry, short stories, literary criticism, etc. 

18 Aslami Street, Saadoun, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Battle, Lucius Durham, b.a., lb.b.; American diplo- 
matist; b. 1 June 1918; ed. Univ. of Florida. 

Special Asst. Sec. of State 49-53; First Sec., Copenhagen 
53-55; Deputy Exec. Sec. NATO 55-56; Vice-Pres. Colonial 
Williamsburg Inc. and Williamsburg Restoration Inc. 
56-61: Special Asst, to Sec. of State 61-62, Asst. Sec. of 
State for Educational and Cultural Affairs 62-64; Arab, to 
the U.A.R. 64-67; Asst. Sec. of State for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 67-68; Chair. U.S. Del. to UNESCO 
62, to Ministers of Educ., Org. of American States; Vice- 
Pres. for Corporate Relations, Communications Satellite 
Corpn. 68-. 

950 L’Enfant Plaza South, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024, 
U.S.A. 

Bayani, Mehdi, ph.d.; Iranian librarian; b. 1906; ed. 
Univ. of Teheran. 

Librarian, Nat. Teachers’ Coll., and Lecturer, Faculty of 
Literature, Teheran Univ. 33; Head of Education Dept., 
Ispahan Province 40; Special Inspector and Asst. Dir. of 
Education Dept., Ministry of Art and Industry 41; Dir. Nat. 
Library of Teheran 42-; Dir. of Imperial Library 57-; Dir.- 


Gen. The Nat. Library 57; Prof. Nat. Teachers’ Coll. 61-; 
Prof. Faculty of Art 63-. 

Editor: Nimuneh-Sukhan-i- Farsi 38, Rahnemaye Ganjineh 
Koran 48, Specimens of Fine Writing from the National 
Library, Teheran 48. Specimens of Fine Writing from the 
Imperial Library of Iran 51, Ahval va Athare mir Etnad 52, 
KhocJtnevissan (vol. 1) 66. 

Pubis. Three Essays of Sheikh Shahabod-din Suhrawardi 
38-40; Essay Sawanili-fel-Eshq Ahmad Ghazzali 43; 
Badaya ol-Azman (Tarikhe Afzal) 47. 

Imperial Library, Qolestan Palace, Teheran, Iran. 

Bayar, Celal; Turkish politician; b. 1883. 

Minister of Nat. Economy 21; Minister of Reconstruction 
and Settlement (when Turkish and Greek populations 
were exchanged in accordance with Treaty of Lausanne) 
23; founded 1$ Bank 24; Minister of Nat. Economy 32; 
Prime Minister 37-39; Vice-Pres. Republican People’s 
Party during Presidency of Kemal AtatQrk; undertook 
leadership of new Democratic Party founded 46; Pres, of 
the Republic May 50-60; arrested and detained May 60; 
death sentence passed and changed to life imprisonment 61; 
released Nov. 64; pardoned 66. 

Ankara, Turkey. 

Bayoomi, Husain Aly; Yemeni politician. 

Former JEnister of State, Aden Govt.; Minister of Civil 
Aviation and Acting Minister of Agriculture, Federal Govt. 
65-66; Minister of Nat. Guidance and Information 66-67; 
nominated to form first Govt, of South Arabian Fed., but 
withdrew from task 67; Gen. Sec. United Nat. Party. 

As Shaab, People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. 

BayramoglU, Fuat; Turkish diplomatist; b. 1912; ed" 
School of Political and Administrative Sciences, Istanbul, 
and Univ. of Litge. 

Entered Diplomatic Service 39; mem. Gen. Directorate of 
Press and Publication Cttee. 43: Head of Secretariat Prime 
Minister’s Office 44-46; Chair. Press Dept. Cttee. 46; Dir. 
in Foreign Ministry 48; Consul, Cyprus 49; Consul Gen., 
Jerusalem 51-53; Dir.-Gen. Consular and Claims Dept., 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara 53-57; Ambassador to 
Norway 57-59, to Iraq 59-60, to Iran 60-62, to Italy 62-63; 
Sec.-Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 63-64; Ambassador 
to Belgium 64-67, to Italy 67-69, to U.S.S.R. 69-. 

Turkish Embassy, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Bayillkon, Umit HnIQk; Turkish diplomatist; b. July 
1921; ed. Ankara Univ. 

Joined Ministry of Foreign Affairs 44, served Frankfurt, 
Bonn, Dir. Middle East Section 51-53; Political Adviser 
to UN Del. 53-59; mem. Turkish Del. to Cyprus Joint 
Cttee., London 59-60; Dir.-Gen. Policy Planning Group, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 60-63, appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary; Asst. Sec.-Gen. for Political Affairs 63-64; 
Sec.-Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs G4-66; Ambassador 
to U.K. 66-69; Perm. Rep. to UN 69-; Head of several 
overseas dels, since 52, Orden Isobel la Catolica, German 
Grand Cross of Merit, Hon. G.C.V.O. 67. 

Pubis, several papers on the Cyprus question. 

Permanent Mission of Turkey to the UN, 866 United 
Nations Plaza, Suite 525, New York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A, 

Bazzaz, Abdul Rahman A!; Iraqi scholar, diplomatist 
and administrator; b. 20 Feb. 1913; ed. Baghdad Univ. and 
King’s Coll., London. 

Teacher 39-63; Prof, of Jurisprudence and Dean, Coll, of 
Law, Baghdad Univ. 55-59; Prof, of Arab Nationalism, 
Arab League Inst, of Higher Arabic Studies 59-63; 
Ambassador to U.A.R. 63, to U.K. 63-65; Sec.-Gen. 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
64-65; Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Acting Oil Minister Sept. 65; Prime Minister 65-Aug. 
66; under fifteen years detention 69; released Nov. 70. 
Hammersmith Hospital, 150 Du Cane Road, London, W.12. 
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Putts Land Law irt Iraq 40 -Pri net firs of General History 
of Law 40 Iraq From Mandate to Independence 54 
Pnmtphs of Jurisprudence 55 Discourses on Law and 
Islamic Law 58 From the Spirit of Islam 59 Pages from 
the Recent Past 60 From the Inspiration of Arabism 61 
The Unitary State and the Federal State 61 Studies m Arab 
Nationalism 62 (2nd edn This is our Nationalism 64) 
BMflmoni Sir Richard Ashlon, kcmc 03 e British 
diplomatist b 29 Dec 1912 ed Kepton Coll and Onel 
Coll. Oxford 

Entered Consular Service 3d served Be oat 36 Damascus 
38 war service 41 44 joined Fore gn Office 45 served 
Mosul 46-47 Charge d Affaire* Damascus 47 48 Consul 
Gen Jerusalem 48 49 Caracas 30 53 Baghdad 53 5 8 
Imperial Defence Coll 58 59 Head of Arab an Dept 
Foreign Office 59-61 Ambassador to Morocco 61 65 
Arab to Iraq 65 67 to United Arab Repub 6g 
British Embassy Kasrah El Dabara Cairo U A R 
Becker, Aharon, Israeli labour leader b 28 Dec 1906 
ed secondary school 

Came to Palestine 24 Sec Histadrut Ramat Gao 29 32 
Sec Textile Workers Union 33 34 metn Exec Labour 
Council Tel Aviv 34 43 Man- Dir Industrial Dept Co-op 
Wholesale Soe 43 47 Head Supply Miss on Ministry of 
Defence 48 49 Chair Histadrut Trade Union Dept 49 61 
Sec Gen of Histadrut 61 69 mem Labour Party Secre 
tanat Governing Body of ILO Bank of Israel Knesset 
Exec Cttee Histadrut 

Putts numerous articles and booklets on economic and 
labcmr problems 

66 Keren Rayemet Boulevard Tel Aviv Israel 
B«d]aoui Mohammed, Algerian politician b 21 Sept 
1929 ed Uwv of Grenoble and Jnstitut d Etudes Poll 
tiques Grenoble 

Lawyer Court of Appeal Grenoble 51 research worker at 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique [CNRS) 
Pans 55 Legal Counsellor of the Arab League in Geneva 
59-62 Legal Counsellor Provisional Republican Govt of 
Algeria in Exile 58-61 Dir Office of the Pres of Nat 
Constituent Assembly 62 mem Det to UN 62 Sec Gen 
Council of Ministers Algiers 62 63 Pres Soc. Nat des 
chemms de fer al^nens (S N C F A ) 64 Dean of the 
Faculty of Law Algiers Umv 64 Munster of Justice and 
Keeper of the Seals 64 70 Amb to France 70 Carnegie 
Endowment for Int Peace 56 Ordre du Mlnte Alaouite 
Morocco Ordre de la Rdpubhque U A R. 

Pubis International Civil Service 56 Foret ion publique 
inltn atxonale tl influences nationales 58 La revolution 
alginenite el te droit 61 

Embassy of Algeria tub Hamclin 18 Pans x6e France 
and 18 rue Luciam El Biar Algiers Algeria 
Bedri, Abdul Kfttfer el, Libyan politician 
Minister of Housing and State Property until July 67 
Prune Minister July Oct 67 
c/o Office of the Prime Minister Tnpolt Libya 
Begin, Menachem, u jus Israeli politician b 1913 ed 
Warsaw Umv 

Activein Jewish Youth Movement Betar Chair Betar 
in Czechoslovakia 36 in Poland 39 confined in Siberian 
labour camp by Moscow Comm of N K.V D 40 41 
came with Polish army to Palestine 42 C in C Irgun Zvai 
Leumi 43 leading revolt against Bntish rule in Palestine 
mem. jst 2nd 3rd 4th and 5th Knessets (Israel Park) 
Minister without Portfol o 67 70 Founder and fmr Chair 
Herat (Freedom Movement) 

Pubis The Revolt personal memoirs of the Commander of 
Ag n Zvi Leumi 49 The White Nights 
r Rosenbaum Street Tel A«v Israel 
Btheny, Mamoun Ahmed n a Sudanese civil servant 
and politician b 1925 ed Victoria CoU Alexandria and 
Brasenose Coll Oxford 


Former Dep Perm. Under Sec Ministry of Finance and 
Economics fmr Chair Sudan Currency Board fmr Chair 
Nat Technical Planning Cttee 62 First Gov Central Bank 
of Sudan 58 63 Gov IMF and IBRD for Sudan Chair 
Cttee of Nine preparing for African Devt Bank 63 
Minister of Finance and Econs 63 64 Pres of African 
Devt Bank 64 70 

African Development Bank Abidjan Ivory Coast 
Behnia, Abdolhassan, Iranian banker b 5 Jan 1916 
ed Umv of Pans 

Professor Technical Faculty Teheran Univ 42-67 Dir 
Gen Ministry ot Roads and Communications 46-47 Chair 
and Man Dir Imgatton Ofg 50-55 Minister of Roads 
and Communications 60 Dir of Technical Bureau of Flan 
Oig 61 64 Chair and Man Dir Bank Rahm Iran 65 
Bank Rahm Iran Ferdowsi Street Teheran and 41 
Avenue Ileravi Saltanatabad Teheran Iran 

Bekafs, Hitzi 0£«, Turkish politician b 17 March 19x1 
ed Ankara Umv 

Deputy for Ankara 43 50 57 60 mem Constituent 
Assembly 61 Minister of State June-Oct 62 of the Intenor 

62 63 Senator for Ankara 61 Republican People S Party 
Pubis Ayiin Dm Adamian 64 Binnci Cumhunyet to 
Doglarsn Ardi 6 5 Hilkumet Uakhtnda Konusmalar 67 
AtatOrk Bulvan 237/9 Kavaklidere Ankara Turkey 

Bel Abbes Youssef m d Moroccan physic an and 
politician b 15 Aug 1921 ed Marrakesh Medical Coll 
of Algiers and Pans 

Joined Public Health Service 49 Dir several hospitals 
then Imp Gen of Health Minister of Health 58 61 of 
Health and Educ 61 62 of Educ 62 65 Mayor of Mara 
kesh and Pres Provincial Council Amb to U A R 65 66 
to Italy 67 69 to Algeria 69 70 Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Oct 70- 

Mimstry of Foreign Affairs Rabat Morocco 
Bi) Kacetn, Chsril, Algerian politician 
Former mem Armtfe do Liberation Nationale Deputy for 
Tlemeen Questcur Nat Ass Minister of Nat Orientation 

63 64 Minister of Education 64-65 mem. Revolutionary 
Council and Dir of Information July 65-67 mem Bureau 
Pol tique F L N 65 67 Minister of Finance and Planning 
March 68-70 

c/o Ministry of Finance and Planning Algiers Algeria 
Beikhodja, Tahar, Tunisian engineer and diplomatist b 
1931 ed Ecole sup4neure d Agriculture Tunis 
Students del to Political Bureau of Neo Destour Party 
58 59 mem Tunisian del to UN Gen Assembly 59 Sec. 
of State at Fore gn Ministry Oct 59 Jan 60 Dir of Foreign 
Affairs Jan 60 61 Charge d Affaires Pans Jan Julv 61 
Ambassador to Senegal also netted to Guinea Maun 
tama and Ivory Coast 61 66 Ordre de 1 IndSpefldance 
Ordre de la Rgpublique Tumsienne and other decorations 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Tunis Tunisia 
Bellagha, Bechir, Tunisian trade unionist b 21 Feb 
1920 ed College Alaoui Turns 

First trade union post 45 Fine Arts 45 52 arrested 52 55 
later attached to Office of Minister of Labour elected to 
Pari 57 Gov ot B6ja Region 57 64 Sec Gen ot Union 
G£n6raie Tumsienne dn Travail 65 mem Political Bureau 
of Destour Socialist Party Grand Cordon de 1 Ordre de 
Inddpendance de Turusie and other decorations 
29 place M Hamed All Tunis Tunisia 
Ben Abbes, Youssef, u n Moroccan physician and poll 
tlcian b 15 Aug 1921 ed Marrakesh Medical Coll of 
Algiers and Pans 

Joined Public Health Service 49 Dir several hospitals 
then Insp Gen of Health Minister of Health 58 61 of 
Health and Educ fix 62 oi Educ 62 63 Mayor of Marta 
kesh and Pres Provincial Council Ambassador to U A R. 
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65-66, to Italy 67-69, to Algeria 69-70; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Oct. 70-. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rabat, Morocco: 

Benabdallah, Abdel-Aziz; Moroccan professor; b. 28 Nov. 
1923; ed. Univ. of Algiers. 

General Dir. for the Conservation and Registry of Land 
Properties 57; Dir. of Higher Educ. for Scientific Research 
58-61; Dir. of Nat. Arabization Centre 61-6S; Dir.-Gen. 
Perm. Office for the Co-ordination of Arabization in the 
Arab World, Arab League, Rabat C9-; Prof., Faculty of 
Arts, Mohamed V Univ., Rabat and also Dar-cl-Hadith 
Inst., al-Qarawiyine Univ., Rabat. 

Pubis, many works in Arabic and French on various 
subjects including history, philosophy, geography and 
linguistics. 

Bureau Permanent d’Arabisation, 8 rue des Antilles, 
Rabat, Morocco. 

Ben-Aharon, Yitzhak; Israeli administrator; b. 1906, 
Bukovina, Austria; ed. Berlin High School for Political 
Science and Econs. 

Went to Palestine 28; founder of Kibbutz Givat Hayim; 
Sec. Tel- Aviv Labour Council 38-39; Lieut., British Army, 
Second World War, prisoner-of-war 41-45; mem. Knesset 
49-62; Minister of Transport 59-62; mem. Knesset 69-; 
Sec.-Gcn. Histadrnt Dec. 69-. 

Pubis. Listen Gentile, Michtavim Lcuni, Bephcta Temura. 
Kibbutz Givat Hayim (Meyuhad), Doar Hcdera, Israel. 

Ben Alla, HadJ; Algerian politician. 

Former Capt. in French Army; imprisoned 56-G2; mem. 
Bureau Politique, F.L.N. 62; First Vice-Pres. Nat. 
Assembly 62-63, Pres. 63-65; arrested July 65, released 
Nov. 70. 

Algiers, Algeria. 

Bon Ammar, Hassib; Tunisian politician; b. 1924; cd. 
Paris. 

Mayor of Tunis 64-65; mem. of Central Cttee. of Destour 
Socialist Party 64-; Gouvcrneur-Prdfet of Tunis 65-69; 
Amb. to Italy 69; Chair. Political Bureau of Destour 
Socialist Party 69-70; Minister of Defence 70-. 

Ministry of Defence, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Ben-Ari, Mordcchal; Israeli (b. Transylvania) airline 
executive; b. Sept. 1920; ed. Univ. of Jerusalem, Israel. 
Arrived in Palestine 40, joined Kibbutz; fought in Israel’s 
War of Independence; later Dir. of Immigration Operations 
in Austria and E. Europe; joined El A1 Israel Airlines 50, 
Man. of Freight and Mail Dept., Head of Commercial Div. 
58, Vice-Pres. (Commercial) 60-67, Pres, of El A1 Israel 
Airlines Ltd. July 67-. 

El A1 Israel Airlines Ltd., Lod Airport, Israel. 

Bonawa, Abdul Raouf; Afghan writer and administrator; 
b. 1913; ed. Ganj Public School, Kandahar. 

Member Language Dept. Afghan Acad. 39; mem. Words 
Dept. Afghan Acad, and Asst. Information Dept. 40; Dir. 
Publ. Dept. Afghan Acad. 41; Gen. Dir. Pashtu Tolana; 
Sec. Afghan Acad, and Dir. Kabul magazine; proprietor of 
weekly magazine Hcwad; mem. History Dept. 50, Dir. 
Internal Publ. Dept. 51, Gen. Dir. 52; Press Attachd India 
53-56; Pres. Radio Kabul 56-63; Press and Cultural 
Counsellor, Cairo 63-. 

Pubis. Women in Afghanistan, Mir Wicss Nceka, Literary 
Sciences, Pushtu Songs, Dc Ghar.amo Washai, Pushtoonistan, 
A Survey of Pushtoonistan, Rahman Baba, Pir Mohammad- 
Kakar, Khosh-hal Khan sc Wai, Pushtoo Iiilli, Vol. 4, 
Kasim Khan-e-Shaida; translations: Mosa-fir Iqbal, 
Geetan-Jali Tagoor, Da Darmistatar Pushtoo Scerane, 
Leaders of Pashtoonistan, History of Hootaki, Prcshana 
afhar (poem), Da era kliwala, Pashto writers today (2 vols.), 
Pashto reader for schools, Pachakhan (A leader of Pash toni), 
Landei (public poems); plays: I-Zoor gonahgar (Old 


criminal), Ishtebah (Confusion), Kart bar asal, Aashyanae 
aqab; Zarang, Chaohi der hhatcr, Hakoomal baidar. 

Afghan Embassy, Cairo, United Arab Republic; and 
Ministry of Information and Culture, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Ben-Baruch (Schwartz), Shalom; Israeli journalist; b. 
29 Nov. 18S6; ed. Odessa Univ., Russia. 

Dir. Palestine Telegraphic Agency until 35; fmr. Dir. 
Palestine Bulletin and Jerusalem branch of daily Habohcr: 
Founder Echo of Jerusalem. 

Pubis. The Arab Question, The Poetry of Saul Tckemi- 
chovsky, The Jeuiish Question at the Peace Conference, The 
Shekel, The Zionist Organisation, Herd in His Diaries, 
Herd in His Letters 40, Jabotinshy the Nation's Fighter 42, 
Max Nordau in His Letters 44, Diaspora and Palestine 
45, Ussishhin in His Letters 49, Jerusalem in the New 
Hebrew Poetry 54; edited The United Nations Organisation 
(essays) 52. 

Bcn-Yehudah Street, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Ben Bella, Mohammed; Algerian politician; b. 1916. 
Warrant Officer in Moroccan regiment during Second 
World War (decorated); Chief O.S. rebel military group in 
Algeria 47; imprisoned 49-52 (escaped); directed Algerian 
nat. movement from exile in Libya 52-56; arrested Oct. 56; 
held in France 59-62; Vice-Premier, Algerian Nationalist 
Provisional Govt., Tunis 62; Leader, Algerian Political 
Bureau, Algeria 62; Premier of Algeria Sept. 62-June 65, 
President of Algeria Sept. 63-Junc 65, concurrently 
Minister of Interior Dec. 64-Junc 65; overthrown by 
military coup and imprisoned 65; Lenin Peace Prize 64. 
c/o Ministry' of Justice, Algiers, Algeria. 

Bendor, Shmuel; Israeli diplomatist; b. Belfast 21 June 
1909; ed. Liverpool Univ. 

Emigrated to Palestine 32; became English teacher, later 
Vice-Principal, Haifa Rcali School; joined Air Force with 
rank of Wing Commdr. after establishment of State of 
Israel; with Ministry of Education 49; Dir. of U.S. Dept. 
Foreign Ministry 50; Counsellor to Israeli Embassy, Paris 
54; Minister to Czechoslovakia 57-59, to Rumania 59-61; 
Dir. Western European Dept., Foreign Ministry' 61-63; 
Deputy Dir.-Gen. Prime Minister’s Office 63-66; Dir. 
Foreign Relations Atomic Energy Comm. 66-69; Dir. 
Foreign Relations and Sec. Council for Higher Educ. 69-. 
Ministry of Education and Culture, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Bcnedictos (Vnssilios Papadopoulos); Greek orthodox 
ecclesiastic; b. 1892; ed. Greek Orthodox Hieratic School, 
Jerusalem, and Athens Univ. 

Clerk, Patriarchal Offices, Jerusalem 14; ordained deacon 
14; accompanied the then Patriarch to Damascus during 
World War I; studies in Law and Theological Schools, 
Athens Univ. 21-25; rep. of Patriarch of Jerusalem at 
World Christian Conf. of Faith and Order, Genera 27; 
Exarch of the Holy Sepulchre in Athens 29-46; ordained 
priest and Archimandrite 46; mem. Holy' Synod, Jerusalem 
Patriarchate 46-; Legal Adviser and Chair. Pending 
Property Cttee. 47; Chair. Financial Cttee. 50; rep. of 
Patriarch, Internationalisation of Jerusalem Trusteeship 
Conf. 50; Archbishop of Tiberias 51; Greek Orthodox 
Patriarch of Jerusalem 57-; Grand Cross of King George of 
Greece, Grand Cross and Cordon of Patriarchate of Antioch, 
Jordanian and Lebanese orders. 

Pubis. Numerous historical and legal works. 

Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, P.O. Box 4074, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

B6n6zit, Jacques Charles Victor; French oil executive; 
b. 7 Oct. 1913; ed. Ecolc Polytcchnique, Ecolo des Mines. 
Mining engineer, Nancy, Pans; Dir. Exploration /Produc- 
tion Dept. 55; Dir. Compagnic Fran9ai.se des Pdtroles; 
Pres, and Dir.-Gen. Compagnic Franpaise des Pdtrolcs 
(AlgGrie); Vice-Pres. Compagnic Gindralc de G^ophysique; 
Dir. French Petroleum Co. of Canada Ltd., Compagnie 
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des IMtroIes Total Libye Socidtd tiltude de3 marches 
e-oropeen3 do gaz d Hassi R Mel transport 6 par canalisa 
bens (SOMAREL) and several other companies Chevalier 
Legion d Honneur 

Compagme Fraa(aise des Petioles 5 rue Michel Ange 
pari 3 j6e and 89 avenue de Villiere Pans 17c France 

Benjtlloun, AH, 1 ho Moroccan public servant and 
diplormitist b 1927 ed College Moulay Idnss de Fes and 
Faculty of Law Pans 

Casablanca Court of Justice 50 Ministry of Justice (Civil 
Affaire Dir and Sec -Gen ) 55 Chair Cttees establishing 
Supreme Court and Nationality Code Govt Lawyer to 
Int Comm, of Conciliation and Arbitration Geneva 57 
Ambassador to the United States and to Canada 62-65 
Dir Office Ch< 5 nSen de3 Phosphates 65-67 Minister of 
Justice 67 68 Order of the Throne 

129 rue da PnnceMonlay Abdallah Casablanca Morocco 

Ben Gunon, Darid, Israeli politician b 16 Oct 1886 
ed privately and Istanbul Univ 

Settled in Palestine 06 e-oled by Turks as Zionist 15 
•went to U S where one of organizers of Jewish Legion 
In which he himself served under Gen Allenby mem 
Gen Council Z omst Org 20 one of organizers of Jewish 
Labour Party (Mapai) and Gen Federation of Jewish 
Labour (Histadruth) and Sec Gen of Federation 21 35 
Chair Jewish Agency for Palestine 35 48 proclaimed 
independence of Israel May 14th 1948 founder mem of 
Pari 48-70 Head of Provisional Govt, and Minister of 
Defence from then to March 49 Prune Min ster and 
Munster of Defence 49-53 leader of Mapai (Labour) Party 
48-65 expelled 65 formed Israel Labour List 65 Minister 
of Defence 55-63 Prime Munster 55 63 Hon D Phil 
(Hebrew Univ of Jerusalem) 57 Hon LLD (Brandeis 
Rangoon Uni vs) Bialik Literary Pnze for Judaica 52 
Hadessah Henrietta Szold Award 58 
Pubis Self-Government of Villayets 14 Eretz Israel 18 We 
a«d ox t Neighbours 20 The Labour Movement and Revision 
ism 35 From Class to Nation 33 55 Mishmarot (essays on 
Labour Zionism) 35 The Struggle (5 vols I 47 50 Israel at 
War 50 Fiiion and Implementation (5 vols) 51 57 
Sezach Israel 53 Rebrth and Destiny of Israel 54 Mima 
amad Learn 55 En la Patna Libre 54 The Sinat Campaign 
59 Israel Before and After Sinai 62 Israel Years of 
Challenge 63 Ben Gunon looks back 65 Dvanm Kehava 
yatam Talks with Arabs The Restored Stale of Israel (a 
vols) Michtanm LePaula lyuntm Jlatanack 69 Ztchronoth 
71 many essays and articles 
Kibbutz Sdeh Boker Israel 

Ben Halm, Paul, Israeli composer b 5 July 1897 ed- 
State Acad of Music and Univ of Munich 
Composer pianist and conductor in various cities in 
Germany 20-33 moved to Palestine 33 and settled in Tel 
Aviv teaching composition and piano guest conductor 
Jerusalem Radio Orchestra and Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Dir New Jerusalem Acad of Music 49-54 Hon 
Pres Israeli Composers Asscn awarded Engel Prize of 
Tel Aviv Municipality for 1st Symphony 45 and tor 2nd 
Symphony 53 awarded Israel State Pnze 57 for symphonic 
work The Sweet Psalmist of Israel Cross of Merit (1st Class) 
of the German Fed Repub 68 

Works include two symphonies Evocation lor violin and 
orchestra Pastorale tor dannet and stnngs Concerto for 
piano and orchestra Concerto for stnngs Liturgical 
Cantata The Sweet Psalmist of Israel Chamber music 
songs etc 

Aharonovitz Street n Tel Aviv Israel 

Ben Halim Mustafa, Libyan engineer and politician 
O rgzt ed. The Egyptian Univ Alexandria 
Eegan career with Egyptian engineering firm Minister of 
Works and Communications in first Cyreoaican Govt 50 
Munster Province of Cyrenaica 52 54 Federal Minister of 


Communications 54 Prime Minister 54 57 simultaneously 
Minister of Foreign Affairs April 55 Nov 56 Special 
Adviser to the King 57 58 Ambassador to France 58-60 
Chair Libyan Engineering and Construction Co Ltd and 
other companies 

c/o Libyan Engineering and Construction Co Ltd P O 
Box 1060 Tripoli Libya 

Benhima Ahmtd Talbi (brother of Mohamed Benhima, 
qv) Moroccan diplomatist and politician b 13 Nov 1927 
ed Univs of Nancy and Pans 

Charge d Affaires Pans 56-57 Ambassador to Italy 57 59 
Sec Gen of Ministry of Foreign Affaire 59 61 Perm Rep 
to UN 61-64 Minister of Fore gn Affairs 64 66, Dir 
Cabinet ol the King 66-67 Perm Rep to UN 67 
Permanent Mission of Morocco to the UN 757 Third Ave., 
23rd Floor New Yoik, N Y 10017 USA 

Benhima, Mohamed m d (brother of Ahmed Benhima 
q v ) Moroccan physician and politician b 25 Jane 1924 
ed Facultfi de Mddecine de Nancy France 
Chief Medical Officer Had Court District 54 56 Chief of 
Central Service for Urban and Rural Hygiene 56-37 Head 
of Personal Office of Minister of Public Health 57-60 
Sec Gen Ministry of Public Health Jan June 60 Gov 
of Provinces of Agadir and Tarfaya 60 61 Minister of 
Public Works 6x 62 63-65 67 of Commerce Industry 
Mines Handicrafts and Merchant Marine 62-63 Minister of 
Nat Educ 65 67 Prime Minister July 67 69 Munster of 
Agriculture and Agrarian reform 69- decorations from 
Govts of Belg urn, Morocco Sweden Eth opia Tunisia 
Liberia and United Arab Republic 
Km 5 500 Route des Zaers Rabat Morocco 


Benjenk, Munir P , b sc (econ ) Turkish public servant 
b 1924 ed Engbsh LycSe and Robert Coll Istanbul and 
London School of Econo m cs 

Worked with BBC Reading 49-51 served with Turkish 
Army in Korea 51 52 with OEEC (now OECD) Pans 
53-63 mem. Perm Mission to Washington of OEEC 
55 57 Dir Sardinian Village De\ el Project 59-60 Asst 
Dir Devel Dept. OECD 62-63 with Int Bank for 
Reconstruction and Devel 63 Head of Econ Advisory 
Mission Algeria 64 Head of North Africa Div 65-67 
Deputy Dir Middle East and North Africa Dept 67-68 
Deputy Dir Europe Middle East and North Africa Dept 
68 69 Dir 70- Ordme al Mento della Repnbblica Italian*. 
1308 28th Street N W Washington D C. 20007 and 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
1818 H Street NW Washington DC 20433 USA 
Ben Khedda Ben Youtel, Algerian politician b 1920 
Minister of Cultural and Social Affaire Algerian Provisional 
Govt 58 Jan 60 Missions 'Moscow and Peking 60 61 
Prime Minister Algerian Provisional Govt Turns 61-62 
Algiers 62 placed under arrest July 64 
c/o Ministry of Justice Algiers Algeria 


Ben L&tnhh, Ahmed, b.a Moroccan diplomatist b 
1916 ed Umv of Cairo 

Participated in nat liberation movement at The Maghreb 
Office Cairo 41 56 Minister to United Arab Repub 56-39 
Head Afro-Asian Dept at Ministry of Foreign Affaire 
59 61 Amb to Iraq 61-62 to U A R 62 65 to Iran and 
Turkey 65 68 Head M ddle East and Arab League Dept 
at Ministry of Foreign Affairs 68 70 Amb to Libya 71 
Moroccan Embassy 16 Sharia de Gaspen Tripoli Libya 


Ministry of Foreign Aflaira 38 Berne 40-45 Ministry of 
Foreign Afiairs 45 49 Karachi 49-50 'Washington 50-53 
Asst Gen Dir Dept III Ministry of Foreign Affaire 53 55 
Adviser to Turkish Del to UN 55 57 Gea Dir Depb I 
and II Ministry of Foreign Affaire 57 60 Ambassador to 
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Afghanistan 60-64, to Sweden 64-68; Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 68-70. 

Ankara, Turkey. 

Ben Mansour, Abdelwahab; Moroccan radio official and 
politician; b. 1920; ed. A 1 Qarawiyin Univ., Fez. 

Political prisoner before leaving school; returned to North 
Africa, Algeria after Second World War and acted as 
liaison officer between Algerian and Moroccan Nationalists 
before independence; after independence, teacher then 
Head of Arab Services, Radiodiffusion Marocaine; Dir. of 
Political Affairs, Ministry of the Interior 63; mem., then 
Head of Royal Cabinet 64; Dir.-Gen. Radiodiffusion T 616 - 
vision Marocaine 65-; attends numerous int. confs.; 
numerous awards including named “Historiographer of the 
Realm” 63. 

Radiodiffusion Television Marocaine, 1 Zenkat Pierre 
Parent, Rabat, Morocco. 

Bennani, Khalil; Libyan bank governor; b. 1920; ed. 
privately. 

Acting Mayor of Benghazi 52; Councillor of Interior and 
Education 52, of Public Health 53, of Education 53; Dep. 
Chief of Royal Cabinet 54-61; Gov. Bank of Libya 61-70; 
several awards. 

c/o Bank of Libya, P.O. Box 1103, Tripoli, Libya. 

Ben-Natan, Ashor; Israeli soldier and diplomatist; b. 15 
Feb. 1921; ed. Geneva Univ. 

Secretary and Treas. Mcdorot-Zeraim Kibbutz 38-44; 
Immigration organizer, Europe 44-47; Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 48-51; Gen. Man. Red Sea-Inkodeh Co. 55-56; 
Rep. of Ministry of Defence 56-59; Dir.-Gen. Ministry of 
Defence 59-65; 'Amb. to German Fed. Repub. 65-70, to 
France 70-. 

Embassy of Israel, avenue de Wagram 143, Paris 17c, 
France. 

Ben Salah, Ahmed; Tunisian politician; b. 13 Jan. 1926; 
ed. College Sadiki, Tunis and Univ. of Paris. 

Teacher, Lycee de Soussc 48-51; Del. Tunisian Trade 
Union Movement at Int. Confederation of Trade Unions, 
Brussels 51-54; Scc.-Gen. Union Gdndrale Tunisiennc du 
Travail 54-56; Sec. of State for Public Health and Social 
Affairs 57-60, for the Plan and Finance 61-64, for the Plan 
and Nat. Economy 64-69, for Educ. Sept. 69-70; Asst. 
Sec.-Gen. Destour Socialist Party 64-70; imprisoned 70-. 
c/o Ministry of Justice, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Ben Seddik, Mahjoub; Moroccan trade union leader; 
b. 1925. 

Secretary-General Union Marocaine du Travail Go-; Pres. 
All-African Trade Union Fed. 64-66, 71-; mem. Secretariat- 
Gen. Union Nat. des Forces Populaires; imprisoned July 
67; mem. Admin. Council, Org. Internationale du Travail. 
Union Marocaine du Travail, 222 avenue des Forces 
ArmGes Royales, Casablanca, Morocco. 

Boiltov, Mordechai; Israeli journalist and politician; 
b. 28 March 1900; ed. Inst, of Technology, Warsaw Univ., 
Jerusalem Law Classes. 

Founder and Chief Editor Al-IIamishmar 43-48 and 49-55; 
Signatory of Declaration of Independence 48; elected mem. 
Knesset (Israel Pari.) 49, 51, 55, 59, 61; Minister of Labour 
in Provisional Govt. 48-49; Minister of Development 55-61; 
Minister of Housing 66-69; mem. Jewish Agency Del. 
to UN, Lake Success 47; Del. to Zionist Congresses, Round 
Table Conf., London 38, World Jewish Congress, U.S.A. 
44, Geneva 53; mem. Secretariat, United Workers’ Party 
(Mapam); Chair. Economic Affairs Cttce. of the Knesset 
51; mem. World Exec. Hashomer Hatzair; Exec. Histadrut 
and Zionist Action Cttce. 

Pubis. The Case for a Bi-National Palestine 46, Israel 
'Economy at the Crossroads 65. 

Ministry of Housing, Jerusalem; and Mishmar Haemek, 
Israel. 


Bentsur, Shmuel; Israeli diplomatist; b. 1906; ed. Univ 
of Commerce. 

First Sec. and Consul, Budapest 48-50; ChargG d’Affaires 

51- 52; Dir. E. European Div., Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

52- 56; Minister to Austria 56-58; Dep." Dir.-Gen. Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs 58-62; Amb. to Switzerland 62-68; now 
Insp.-Gen. Foreign Service and Amb. at Large. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Ben Yahya, Prince Abdul Rahman; Yemeni Royalist 

politician. 

Deputy Prime Minister until 67; Prime Minister 67-68; 
mem. Imamate Council 67-6S; in exile 68-. 

Ben Yahya, Mohammed Sodik; Algerian diplomatist; 
b. 1934. 

Closely associated with Fcrhat Abbas in Tunisia and Yazd 
59-62; Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 62-65; undertook several 
missions for President Ben Bella 63-65; Ambassador to 
U.K. 65; mem. Algerian Del. to UN 65-66; Minister of 
Information 66-70, of Higher Educ. and Research 70-. 
Ministry of Higher Education, Algiers, Algeria. 

Borenblum, Isaac, m.d., m.sc.; Israeli pathologist and 
experimental biologist; b. 26 Aug. 1903; ed. Bristol 
Grammar School and Leeds Univ. 

Riley-Smith Research Fellow, Dept. Experimental Patho- 
logy' and Cancer Research, Leeds Univ. Medical School 
29-36; Beit Memorial Research Fellow, Dunn School of 
Pathology, Oxford Univ. 36-40; Departmental and Univ. 
Demonstrator in Pathology, Oxford Univ. 40-48; in charge 
of Oxford Univ. Research Centre of British Empire Cancer 
Campaign 40-48; Special Research Fellow, Nat. Cancer 
Inst., Bethcsda, Md., U.S.A. 48-50; Head of Dept, of 
Experimental Biology, The Wcizmann Inst, of Science, 
Rehovoth, Israel 50-; Visiting Prof, of Oncology, Hebrew 
Univ., Jerusalem 50-56; mem. Israel Research Council 
52-57; Jack Cotton Prof, of Cancer Research, The Wciz- 
mann Inst, of Science, Rehovoth, Israel 62-; mem. Israel 
Acad, of Sciences and Humanities. 

Pubis. Science versus Cancer 46, Man Against Cancer 52, 
Cancer Research Today 6 j. 

Wcizmann Institute of Science, Rehovoth; and 33 Ruppin 
Street, Rehovoth, Israel. 

Bcrgor, Morroo, rn.D.; American educator and writer; 
b. 25 June 19x7; ed. Columbia Univ., New York. 
Assistant Prof., Princeton Univ. 52-58, Assoc. Prof. 58-61, 
Prof, of Sociology 62-; Dir. Program in Near Eastern 
Studies, Princeton Univ. 62-6S; mem., Chair. Joint Cttee. 
of Near and Middle East, of American Council of Learned 
Socs. and Social Science Research Council 62-69; Con- 
sultant to U.S. Office of Educ. 65-68; mem. Governing 
Boards, American Research Center, Egypt, American Re- 
search Inst., Turkey 64-; Pres. Middle East Studies Asscn. 
67; Chair. Council on Int. and Regional Studies, Princeton 
Univ. 6S-. 

Pubis. Equality by Statute 52, 67, Bureaucracy and Society 
in Modern Egypt 57, The Arab Wold To-day 62, Madame 
de Stall on Politics, Literature and National Character 64, 
Islam in Egypt Today 70; Editor New Metropolis in the 
Arab World 63; numerous articles in learned journals and 
contributions to encyclopaedias. 

422 1879 Hall, Princeton University', Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540, U.S.A. 

Bergman, ShmuoJ Hugo, ph.d.: Israeli philosopher; b. 
25 Dec. 18S3; ed. Prague and Berlin Univs. 

Philosopher and critic; Dir. Jewish Nat. and Univ. 
Library in Jerusalem until 35; Prof, of Philosophy Hebrew 
Univ., Rector 35-38, Dean Faculty of Humanities 52-53; 
mem. Board of Govs., Hebrew Univ.; mem. Inst. Int. de 
Philosophic, Israel Acad, of Sciences and Humanities. 
Pubis. Unicrsuchungen sum Problem der Evident der 
inneren Wahrnehmung oS, Das philosophische Werk 
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Bohanos 10, Das Unendhcht und die Zahl 13, fawn* uni 
[irwaltm 19, Tht Philosophy of Kant 27, Dtr Kampf urn 
%ss Xausalgestii in derjungsten Phystk sg Thg Philosophy 
of Mamon 3a, Present-day Thinkers 35, Theory of Know- 
ledge 41, Pensadorts Judios Contemporaneos 44, Science and 
Belief 45 Judiska Religions filosofer » var generation 50, 
Introduction to Logic 53 Cod and A fan 111 Modern Thought 
36, Believing Thinkers 59 Faith and Reason 61. Sohetting 
on the Source of Eternal Truths 64, Men and Ways 
Philosophical Essays (Hebrew) 67. The Philosophy of 
Solomon Naimon 67. H eaten and Earth 68, English Trans 
The Quality of Faith 70 History of Modern Philosophy I 
(Hebrew) 70 „ 

51 Ram ban Road, Jerusalem, Israel. 

BtTsmann, Emit Os.xid, eh t> . Israeli chemist and 
university professor, b 18 Oct. 1903, ed Berlin Umv. 
Lecturer Berlin Umv 38-33, Immigrated to Palestine 33, 
Scientific Dir Darnel Sieff Research Inst, (now Weizmann 
Inst, of Science), Rehovoth 33 5r, Prof of Organic 
Chemistry , The Hebrew Umv , Jerusalem 53 , Dir 
Scientific Dept. Ministry of Defence 48 66 , Chair Israel 
Atomic Energy Comm 52 66, Chair Science Section, Israel 
Acad of Sciences and Humanities Hon Sc D (Haifa Inst 
of Technology), Hon LfcD (Umv of Montpellier). 
Rothschild Prue 62, Israel Defence Prue 66, Israel Pme 
68 

Pnbls Organic Chemistry (with W. Schlenk), Isomerism 
and Isomerisation, Acetylene Chemistry and many articles 
fa scientific journals 

8 Keren Kayemeth Street, Jerusalem, Israel 

Bcrimon, Z»l, sc DIP , b a ; Israeli Ridge, b 1907, ed 
Scots Coll (Salad, Israel), Jesus Coll Cambridge, and 
Gray's Inn, London 

Leetnrer, Scots Coll 29-31, Legal Adviser and Dir 
Municipal Dept. Gen. Fed of Jewish Labour, Palestine 
36-49, Dir -G«n Ministry of Labour, Israel Govt 49 53, 
Justice, Supreme Court 54- Lecturer on Labour Law and 
Social Insurance, Hebrew Umv 33-; Chair Israeli Sac of 
Criminology, League of Societies for the Rehabilitation of 
Offenders in Israel, Council of Israel Opera; Hon Pres 
Public Council for the Prevention of Noise and Air Pol- 
lution in Israel. Vice Pres Int Prisoners' Aid Asscn.; 
Head of Israeli Del to Int Labour Coni 49-53, 58, 59 
The Supreme Court ol Israel, Jerusalem. Israel 

Btrk, MtdenI; Turkish politician 
Fmr Dir -Gen. EmlAk Kredi Bankas i Minister of Recon- 
struction and Town Planning 57-59 Deputy Pnme Minister 
59-60, arrested May 60, sentenced to life imprisonment, 
released 65 Dir Gen Nnrmetal, Akbank 66-, Pres Union 
of Chambers of Commerce Chambers of Industry and 
Commodity Exchanges of Turkey 70- 
Etfler, Camlik Sokak 6 Istanbul, Turkey 

Berk, MQfcerrem; Turkish musician, b 1917, ed. 
Istanbul Conservatoire 

Joined Presidential Symphony Orchestra yj, Principal 
Flute and Woodwind leader 41-, Admin Dir 60-6S, Gen 
Dir State Opera and Ballet 69-: many tours in U S A., 
United Kingdom, W Europe, Scandinavia, Middle East, 
India, Pakistan and USSR 

Cumhnrba$kankgi Senfom Orkestrasi. Talatpaja Bulvan 
38/A, Ankara, Turkey 

Bsrk, Nurullah; Turkish artist, b 1906, ed. Acad of 
Fine Arts, Istanbul, Pans Acad and L£ger and Lhote 
studios, Pam 

Teacher m Acad of Fine Arts Istanbul, exhibited UNESCO 
Int Art Exhbn., Pans 47, Exhbn. o! Turkish Art, Mus6e 
Cernuschi, Pam 47, Exhbn of Turkish Art, Amsterdam 
48, Turin Art Club Exhbn 50. 


Pubis Turkish Sculpture. Leonardo da Vinci, Art in Modern 
Turkey, La Pemture Turque, Belhnis 
Kuyulubustan Sokak 19/3 Nrjantaj, Istanbul, Turkey, 
Eerque, Jacques. t> bi, French onental sociologist, 
b 4 June 1910, ed Umv of Algiers and Umv de Pam A 
la Sorbonne 

Early career as Admin Officer in Morocco, UNESCO 
speciabst in Egypt 53-55, Dir of Studies 1-cole des hautes 
fitudes Sorbonne 55 .Prof of Social History of Contempor- 
ary Islam, ColL de France 56-, Commdr da Onissam 
Alaouite (Morocco). Chevalier Legion d’Honneur and 
Palmes acadfimiques (France), Commdr da Mfinte Synen 
Pubis Structures soctales du Haul Atlas 55, Les Arabes 57, 
Los Arabes d hter d domain 60, Le Maghreb entre deux 
guerres 62, Dipossession du mernde 64. L’Egypte, impirial- 
isme el rivolution 67 L'OnenJ Second 70. 

College de France, Pans 5e, France 
Berlin), Gary; Israeli conductor, b 1 May 1927, Bes- 
sarabia; ed Israel, Conservatouo Verdi, Milan, Con- 
servatoire Nat Pans and studies under Arthur Honegger. 
Founder and Dir RINAT Chamber Choir 55, Founder 
Jeunesses Musicales d Israel, teacher of conducting at 
Rabin Acad of Music, Artistic Dir and Conductor Israel 
Chamber Ensemble, has conducted many orchestras in 
Israel and abroad and has premiered much contemporary 
Israeli music, composer of symphonic and chamber music, 
ballets, incidental music to more than 40 plays, and m.u"ic 
for films and radio 

Office The Israel Chamber Ensemble, 103 Ibn Gvirol 
Street, Tel Aviv, Home 5 Basel Street, Tel Aviv, Israel 
Bene, Antonin Bernard; French company director, b as 
Feb 1927 

Chairman Besse group of companies (import, export, 
finance maritime aSairs) 51 65, Chair Besse Int S A 
(finance), mem Int Council of United World Colls; 
Chevalier de 1 Ordre de la Couronne 
P O Box 8203, Beirut, Lebanon 

Bierbaeh, Or. Martin; German diplomatist, b xg28 
First Sec in Ministry oi External Afiairs 54-55, Counsellor 
to G.D R- Embassy m Peking 55 59. Consul-Gen Cairo, 

59- 62. Dir of Arab Affairs, Ministry ol External Affairs 6a-, 
Ambassador to U A.R 69 

Embassy of the German Democratic Republic, Cairo, 
V A.R. 

BUgehan, Cihat; Turkish lawyer and politician, b 19I3 
Deputy for Babkesir 61- Minister of Educ Jan -Nov 65, 
Minister of State 65-66, Minister of Finance 66-69, Deputy 
Chair Justice Party 

c/o Ministry of Finance, Ankara Turkey 

Binder, Leonard; American university professor, b 20 
Aug 1927, ed Boston Latin School, Harvard CoU. and 
Harvard Umv 

Assistant Prof Umv Coll of Los Angeles 56-61, Assoc 
Prof and Prof Umv of Chicago 61-, Chair Dept of 
Political Science 64 67, Chair Cttee on Near Eastern 
Studies 63-65 mem New Nations Cttee 61-, Fellow Center 
for Advanced Studies m the Behavioral Sciences 67 68; 
Field Research in Pakistan 54-55, in Iran 5$ 59, in Egypt 

60- 6 1, in Lebanon 64 in Tunisia 64, 65, 66 

Pnbls Religion and Politics in Pakistan 60, Iran • Political 
Development in a Changing Society 6r, The Ideological 
Revolution in the Middle East 64, Editor Polities in the 
Lebanon 65, also numerous articles in periodicals 
Department of Political Science, University of Chicago. 
Chicago, Illinois 60637, USA 

Birgf, Mtiharrem Nuri, ll b , Turkish diplomatist, b 
1908, ed Umv, of Pans and Faculty of Law, Geneva 
Joined Ministry of Foreign Affairs 32, served Warsaw 35- 
39, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 39-41, Pans 41, Madrid 42 
Co-Dir -Geu First Political Dept , Ministry of Foreign 
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Affairs 44; Dir.-Gen. Dept, of Int. Affairs 45, Dept, of Co- 
ordination 46, Dept, of Consular Affairs 46, Second 
Political Dept. 50; Adjutant to Sec.-Gen. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 51; Under-Sec. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
52-54, Sec.-Gen. 54-57; Ambassador to Great Britain 57-60; 
Perm. Del. NATO 60-; head of Turkish del. to London 
Conference on Suez 56. 

Permanent Turkish Delegation to NATO, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, NATO Headquarters, Brussels 39, 
Belgium. 

BiShti, Ahmed; Libyan politician; ed. Italian School, 
Tripoli and Cairo Univ. 

Doctor in Tripoli 55-61; Joined Ministry of Health 61; 
Dir. of Govt. Hospitals, Tripoli 62-63; Minister of Health 
63-64; Ambassador to the Lebanon 64-65; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 65-68; Amb. to Turkey 68-69. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tripoli, Libya. 

Bitar, Salah Eddinc EI-; Syrian politician; b. 1912; ed. 
Damascus and Univ. of Paris. 

Secondary school teacher in Damascus 34-42; entered 
politics 42; co-founder, with Michel Aflak, of Arab Resur- 
rection Party and Fditor of party organ; left Syria after 
Shishekly coup 52; later returned and took part in merging 
of Renaissance and Socialist parties to form Baath Party; 
elected to Parliament after overthrow of Shishakly 54; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 56; head of Syrian Del. to UN 
Gen. Assembly 57; Minister of Culture and Nat. Guidance, 
U.A.R. 58-59; Prime Minister of Syrian Arab Republic 
March-May ix, 63, May 13, 63-Nov. 63; concurrently 
Minister of Foreign Affairs May 63-Nov. 63; Vice-Pres. - 
Council of Revolutionary Commd. Nov. 63-May 64; 
Prime Minister and Vice-Pres. Council of Presidency May; 
Oct. 64; Prime Minister and Foreign Minister Jan.-Fcb. 66, 
expelled from Baath Party Oct. 66. 

Pacific Hotel, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Bitat, Rabah; Algerian politician; b. 1927. 

Member Front de Liberation Nationale (F.L.N.); imprison- 
ed 55-62; fmr. Minister of State, Algerian Provisional Govt., 
Tunis, later Algiers; mem. Political Bureau (in charge of 
Party Org.) July 62-63; Dep. Premier Sept. 62-May 63; 
Third Deputy Premier May 63-Sept. 63; left Algeria July 
64, returned Dec. 64; Minister of State July 65-66; Minister 
of State in Charge of Transport 66-. 

Ministry of State in Charge of Transport, Algiers, Algeria. 

Blegen, Carl William, b.a., ph.d.; American archaeo- 
logist; b. 27 Jan. 1887; ed. Minnesota and Yale Univs., 
American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

Secretary American School of Classical Studies, Athens 
13-20, Asst. Dir. 20-26, Act Dir. 26-27; Prof, of Classical 
Archaeology Cincinnati Univ. Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 27-57, Prof. Em. 57-, Dir. Dept, of Classics 50-57; 
Attached to Office of Strategic Services, Washington 42-45; 
Cultural Attach 6 American Embassy, Athens 45-46; Dir. 
American School of Classical Studies, Athens 48-49; mem. 
American Philosophical Soc., American Philological 
Asscn., Archaeological Inst, of America, German Archaeo- 
logical Inst, and other foreign acads. and insts.; corresp. 
Fellow British Acad.; Fellow American Acad, of Arts and 
Sciences; hon. degrees from Oslo, Salonika, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Athens, Jerusalem and Cincinnati Univs.; 
First Gold Medal of Archaeological Inst, of America 66. 
Pubis. Korakou: A Prehistoric Settlement near Corinth zi, 
Zygourics: A Prehistoric Settlement in the Valley of Clconat 
28, Acrocorinth (in collaboration) 30, Prosymna (with 
Elizabeth Blegen) 37, Troy (in collaboration) Vol. I 50, 
Vol. II 51, Vol. Ill 53, Vol. IV 58, Troy and the Trojans 63, 
The Palace of Nestor at Pylos (Vol. I) (with Marion Rawson) 
66 . 

9 Plutarchou, Athens 139, Greece. 


Blige, Suat; Turkish judge. 

Professor of Int. Law Ankara Univ.; mem. European 
Nuclear Energy Court 60-65; Vice-Pres. NATO Appeals 
Comm. 66-; Judge at European Court of Human Rights 66-. 
European Court of Human Rights, Strasbourg, France. 

Borromeo, Giovanni Lodovico; Italian diplomatist; b. 
8 April 19x1; ed. Univ. of Pavia. 

Served Nice 41-43, Locarno 45-46, Charleroi 46, Liege 
46-50, London 56-58, Vatican 63-69; Amb. to Libya 69-. 
Italian Embassy, x Shara Uahran, Tripoli, Libya. 

Bouabid, Abderrahim, me. en droit; Moroccan lawyer; 
b. 23 March 1920; ed. schools in Sal6, Rabat and Univ. de 
Paris. 

Administration Sec. Istiqlal, mem. del. on Moroccan 
situation, Paris 44-45, Istiqlal del. to round table at Aix 
les Bains 55, Moroccan del. to Celle St. Cloud; Minister of 
State in first Moroccan Govt. 56; Ambassador to France 
56; Minister of Finance in Balafrej Govt., Minister of Nat. 
Econ. and Finance, Beklai Govt. 57; took part in left-wing 
split of Istiqlal, leader of Union Nationale des Forces 
Populaires (U.N.F.P.) 59-; elected mem. Gen. Seer. 
U.N.F.P. by II Congress 62; Deputy for Kdnitra 63; lawyer 
for U.N.F.P. in trial for plot against King Hassan II Nov. 
63-April 64; Head U.N.F.P. del. to Govt, consultations 65. 
Plateau de Bcttana, Said, Morocco. 

Boudali, FJouri; Tunisian trade unionist; b. 20 March 
1919 - 

Entered trade unionism 36; helped found Union Gdndrale 
Tunisienne du Travail (with Ferhat Hached), Sec.-Gen. 
52-54, 65-66; Middle East Rep. to ICFTU 54-56; mem. Nat. 
Assembly; mem. Central Cttee. Destour Socialist Party. 
Union Gdndral des Travailleurs Tunisicns, place M’hamed 
Ali, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Boudin?, Mohammed; Algerian politician; b. 1929. 
Founder mem.. Front de Liberation Nationale (F.L.N.); 
imprisoned 56-62; fmr. Minister of State, Algerian Pro- 
visional Govt., Tunis, Deputy Premier 61-62; mem. 
Political Bureau (Guidance and External Affairs); im- 
prisoned June-Nov. 63; Pres. Nat. Cttee. for Defence of the 
Revolution 64-; sentenced to death in absentia 65. 

Comitd National pour la Ddfensc de la Revolution 
Algdricnnc, Paris, France. 

Boularcs, Habib; Tunisian journalist and politician; b. 
1932 - 

Editor-in-Chief of As Sabah 55-60; Dir. Tunis Radio and 
Television 60-61; Dir. of Information, Agcnce Tunis- 
Afrique Presse 61-64; Chief of Press of Destour Socialist 
Party 64-65; studied in Paris 65-70; Minister of Informa- 
tion 70-. 

Publ. Murad III (drama). 

Ministry of Information, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Boumara, Bcchir; Algerian politician. 

Leader of the Front de Libdration Nationale (F.L.N.) ; fmr. 
Minister of Labour; Minister of Nat. Economy Sept. 63- 
Dec. 64; Minister of Industry and Energy Dec. 64- July 65; 
Minister of Industrial Production 65-66; mem. of Council 
of Revolution 65-66; Minister of Information 66; joined 
opposition OCRA 66. 

Algiers, Algeria. 

Boumedienne, Colonel Houari (real name: Mohammed 
Boukharouba) ; Algerian army officer and politician; b. 
1927; cd. Islamic Inst., Constantine, A 1 Azhar, Cairo, and 
Military’’ Schools. 

Former Teacher, Guelma; Commdr. Armee de Liberation 
Nationale, Tunis 60-62, Algiers 62-; Minister of Nat. 
Defence 62-; First Vice-Premier 63-65; Head of 
Revolutionary Council June 65-; Prime Minister July 65-. 
Revolutionary Council, Algiers, Algeria. 
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Boumendjel, Ahmed, Algerian politician b 1908 
Former lawyer fair men 1. Democrat c Union of the 
Algerian Manifesto (U D S&A ) Political Adviser to 
Provisional Govt of the Algerian Republic Head Algenan 
Del Jfelun Conf June 60 mem. Algerian Del Evian Conf 
Map 61 fair mem Algenan Nat. Revolutionary Cttee 
Minister of Reconstruction Works and Transport Sept 63 
Dec 64 Officer in Charge UN Inst, for Training and 
Research (UNITAR) Geneva Dec. 65 
Algiers Algeria 

Bourguiba Habib Bin All, Tunisian politician b 3 Aug 
1902 ed Colitge Sadiki Lycde Carnot Umv of Pans, 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 

Active in politics and journalism since 28 mem Destour 
Party 21 broke awaj and formed N6o-Destour Party 
(outlawed by the French) 34 imprisoned by the French 
34 36 and 38 43 escaped to Middle East 45 travelled to 
promote Tunisian independence 45 49 world tour 51 
during Tunisian negotiations with French Govt arrested 
32 placed under surveillance at Tabarka (Jan ) imprisoned 
at Remada (March) in solitary confinement He de la 
Galite (May) until 54 released 54 under surveillance m 
France 34 55 during negotiations returned to Tunisia 
following Franco-Tunisian Agreements 55 Pres Tunisian 
Nat Assembly Prime Minister Pres of the Council 
56-59 59 concurrently Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Defence 56.59 Pres of Republic 57 Pres Destour 
Socialist Party Ordre da Sang Ordre de la confiance en 
diamante. 

Pobls Lt Destour it la Franca 37 La Tutusti el la Franc* 

The Presidency Turns Tunisia 
Bourguiba, Habib, Jr , uts d Tunisian diplomatist and 
politician b 9 Apnl 1937 ed Colitge Sadiki Lycde 
Carnot de Dijon Faculty de Droit Pans and Grenoble 
Umvs 

Collaborated ia oat. liberation movement, especially 51 54 
lawyer In training Tunis 54 56 Counsellor Tunisian 
Embassy Washington 56-57 Ambassador to Italy 57 58 
to France 58-61 to U $ A. 61-63 concurrently to Canada 
and Mexico 5ec.-Gcn. to Presidency of the Repub 64 Asst. 
Sec -Gen Destour Socialist Party 64 mem. Nat. Assembly 

64 Sec of State for Foreign Affairs Nov 64-70 Minister 
of Justice 7 o 

Destour Socialist Party 10 me de Rome Turns Tunisia. 
Bourtian, AH Are* {see Ah Are! Bourhan) 

Bauri, Wahbi El, Libyan polit cian and diplomatist 
b 33 Jan 1916 ed. Umvs of Naples and Siena 
Deputy Chief of Royal Cabinet, later Master of Ceremonies 
of Royal Palace Libya 48 53 Counsellor of Embassy 
Cairo 53 36 Under-Sec of Fore gn Affairs 36-57 Minister 
cf Foreign Affair? S7S9 Msntsterol State for Psriiazaentsry 
Affairs 59-61 Minister of Justice 61-63 Minister of 
Petroleum Affairs 63-63 Penn Rep of Libya to UN 63-65 

65 70 Minister of Foreign Affairs March 65-Oct 65 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Tripoli Libya 

Bomtany, Foul 5 Ephrem, dr 4 slkttres Lebanese 
scholar b 15 Aug 1906 ed Deir-el Kamar Coll and 
Univ St Joseph Beirut 

Teacher in Arab Literature Islamic Tnsts. and History of 
Arab Civilization Institut des Lettres Oriental es 33 
Dir Ecole Normate 43 53 Prof of Near Eastern History 
and Civilizations Inst des Sciences Politiqoes 45 55 
Prof, of Arab Literature Islam c Philosophy and Arab 
History Acad. Libanaise des Beaux Arts 47 53 Rector 
Umv Libanaise 53 Sec -Gen Lebanese Nat Comm- for 
UNESCO 48 55 Sec. Gen Int Comm, for Translation 
of Classic Works 49- Dr h c Uhivb of Lyon 57 Austin 
Texas 58 Georgetown Washington D C 58 decorations 
from Lebanon France Vatican Spain Italy Iran 
Tunisia Morocco and Senegal 
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Pubis An temps de l Emir 26 Ar Rawae (critical studies) 
27 Pourqugt 30 H islet re da Liban sons Us Chthab of Emir 
Haidar Ch6hab (with Dr A Rustem) 3335 Bagdad 
capitals des lettres abbassides 34 L* rSle des chritiens dans 
l itahltsscment de la dynashe Omayyade 38 Le style orals chex 
Us Arabes prhslamtques 41 At Alogan* al Haditah (5 V0I3 ) 
46-50 Csnq jours d trovers la Syne 50 Encyclopedia 
Araitca (7 vols ) 56 67 
Umvemti Libanaise Beirut Lebanon 

Boutaleb Abdslhadi, Moroccan politician b 23 Dec 
1923 Fez ed Al Qarawiym Umv 

Professor of Arab c History and L teratnre and Tutor 
to Prince Monlay Hassan and Prince Moulay Abdallah 
Founder mem Democratic Party of Independence 44 51 
campaigned through the Party for Moroccan indepen 
deuce and for th s purpose attended UN Session Fans 51 
and Negotiating Conf at Aix le-Bains 54 56 Minister of 
Labour and Social Questions in Bekkat Govt 56 Chief 
Editor of journal A l Payot Am 56-61 Arab to Syria. 
Feb 62 Sec. of State Ministry of Information Nov 63 
Ministry of Informat on Youth and Sports Jan. 63 
Minister of Information Youth and Sports June 63 
Interim Minister in Charge of Mauritania and Sahara 
Nov 63 Munster of Justice 64 67 of Nat Educ. and Fine 
Arts 67 Munster of State 68 Munster of Foreign Affairs 
69-70 decorations include Commdr of the Throne of 
Morocco Grand Cordon of the Republic of U A.R. and 
Commdr du Mdnte Sportit of France 
Pubis. Many cultural and literary works 
19 Mcknes Avenue Rabat Morocco 
Boutaleb, Abdelhifid, x, is n. l fcs d Moroccan pohti 
cian b 30 June 1928 ed Lycfe de Ffis Lyc6e Louis le* 
Grand Paris the Sorbonne and Facultd de Droit Paris 
Director-General Ministry negotiating Independence for 
Morocco 55 56 Lawyer at Casablanca 37 58 Dir Civil 
Service Dept. 59-60 Dir of Admin. Municipal and Local 
Affairs Ministry of the Intenor 60-64 Dir Royal 
Cabinet 64 Under Sec. of State for the Interior Aug 64 
June 65 Minister of Work and Social Affairs 65 68 
Minister of Public Works and Communications 68-69 at 
Justice 69-70 Minister of Labour Employment and 
Professional Training Sept 70 decorations from German 
Fed Repub Ghana Tunis a United Arab Repub and 
Liberia. 

Ministry of Labour Employment and Professional Train 
xng Rabat and 8 rue Tedders Rabat Morocco 

Boutefiifca, Abdul Az h, Algenan politician b 1935 ed 
Morocco 

Former Capt Nat. Liberation Army (A L.N ) and Secretary 
Gen Staff Minister of Sports 62 63 Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Sept 63 mem F L.N Political Bureau 64 mem 
RevoJsf.'oaary Conned 5j 
Ministry of Tore gn Affaire Algiers Algeria. 

Boutro*, Fouad, Lebanese lawyer and politician b J920 
ed Coll des Frires Beirut. 

Judge Civil and Mixed Commercial Court, Beirut 44 47 
Judge Mil Tnbunal and Court Lawyer 47 50 Govt 
Lawyer 51 57 Minister of Nat. Educ and of the Plan 
59-60 mem Chamber of Deputies 60- Munster ol Justice 
61-64 Vice Pres of the Council Minister of Educ and 
Defence 66-67 Minister of Foreign Affairs 68 69 numerous 
decorations and honours 
Ministry of Foreign Affaire Beirut Lebanon 

Bouvet, Jacques Etienne, French engineer b 15 Jan 
1909 ed Ecole Polytechnique and Ecole des Ponts-et 
Chaussdes 

Assistant Dir Public Works Cameroon 34 40 Dir 
Martinique 40 43 Chief Engineer Hydraulic Service Oran 
Aigena 43 46 Engineer with Seme Navigation 46 Dir 
S.A C T A.R D (Soc Aoxiliatre de Co-ordination des 
Travaux d antenagement du Rhfice k Donzfcre Mondragon) 
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47-53; Dir. E.G.T.H. (Entreprise des Grands Travaux 
Hydrauliques) 53-57; Prds. Dlr.-Gdn. S.O.P.E.G. (Soc. 
PetrolKre de Girance) 57-; Pres. Dir.-Gdn. S.O.T.H.R.A. 
(Soc. de Transport du Gaz Naturel d’Hassi-er-r’Mel a 
Arzew) 60-67, Dir.-G6n. 67-; Pres. Dir.-Gdn. S.E.T.R.E.L. 
(Soc. d’ctudes pour le transport du Gaz d’Hassi-r'Mel 
par Canalisations Transmediteranne'ennes) 60-64; Pres., 
Dir.-Gen. S.P.M.R. 69-; Chevalier Legion d’Honneur, 
Chevalier du Mdrite Saharien. 

Major engineering works include: enlargement of dry-dock 
at Fort de France, Martinique; improvement of the fall at 
Donzdre-Mondragon and Montelimar power stations; 
24 X 22 inch pipeline Haoud-el-Hamza-Bougie and 24 X 20 
inch pipeline Hassi-er-r’Mel/Arzew. 

37 avenue Pierre ier de Serbie, Paris 8e, France. 

Bouziri, Najib; Tunisian diplomatist; b. 1925; ed. 
Sorbonne, Paris and Ecole libre des sciences politiques 
(public and private law). 

Joined Neo-Destour Party (now Destour Socialist Party) 
41, mem. Central Cttee. 64-; practised law in France; mem. 
Tunisian del., autonomy negotiations 54-55; served with 
Home and Foreign Ministries 55-56; Charge d’Affaires, 
Paris 56; Chef de Cabinet, Foreign Ministry 57-58; Ambas- 
sador to Italy 58-61, to German Federal Republic 61-64; 
Sec. of State for P.T.T. Feb.-Nov. 64; 2nd Vice-Pres. Nat. 
Assembly 64-65; Amb. to U.S.S.R. March 65-, concurrently 
to Poland Feb. 67-; mem. Tunisian del. to confs. on 
Maritime Law, Geneva 60, Diplomatic Relations, Vienna 
61, Consular Relations, Vienna 63; Chair. Admin, and 
Budgetry Cttee. of UN Gen. Assembly 65. 

Embassy of Tunisia, ul. Kachalova 28, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Bozbeyli, Ferruh; Turkish lawyer and politician; b. 21 
Jan. 1927. 

Practised law until Oct. 65; Pres, of the Nat. Assembly 
65-; Justice Party rep. for Istanbul. 

Grand National Assembly, Ankara, Turkey. 

Brahimi, Lalchdar; Algerian diplomatist; b. 1934; ed. 
Medersa Algiers, Institut des Sciences Politiques, Algiers, 
and Ecole libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris. 

Student Leader 53-56; Perm. Rep. of F.L.N. and later of 
Provisional Govt, of Algeria in South East Asia 56-61 ; Gen. 
Secretariat Ministry of External Affairs 61-63; Amb. to 
U.A.R. and Sudan 63-69; Perm. Rep. to Arab League 
69-71; Amb. to U.K. July 71-. 

Algerian Embassy, 6 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W.7. 

Braidwood, Robert J.; American archaeologist and 
anthropologist; b. 29 July 1907; ed. Michigan, Berlin and 
Chicago Univs. 

Field archaeology in Iraq, Illinois, Syria, New Mexico, Iran 
and Turkey; Prof, of Anthropology and Old World Pre- 
history, Univ. of Chicago 54-; Corresp. mem. Deutsches 
Archaologisches Institut, Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaft, American Acad, of Arts and Sciences, Nat. 
Acad, of Sciences, American Philosophical Soc. 

Pubis. Excavations in the Plain of Antioch I (with Linda 
Braidwood) 59, Prehistoric investigations in Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan (with Bruce Howe, ei. al.) 61. 

Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
60637, U.S.A. 

Brinckmann, Rudolf, DR. iur.; German banker; b. 8 Feb. 
1889, Smyrna, Turkey; ed. Oriental Seminar, Berlin, 
Munich, Bonn and Greifswald Univ. 

Entered Deutsche Bank, Istanbul 15, M. M. Warburg and 
Co., Hamburg 20-, partner 38, name changed to Brinck- 
mann, Wirtz and Co. 41 ; Chair. German Orient Foundation; 
Pres. German-Iranian Chamber of Commerce; Dir. many 
business firms andint. orgs.; Grosses Bundesverdienstkreuz; 
Order of Homayoun; Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 
Bomsenerstrasse 1, Aumuhle, Hamburg, German Federal 
Republic. 


Brown, L. Dean; American diplomatist; b. 1920, U.S.A.; 
ed. Wesleyan Univ. and Imperial Defence Coll., London. 
Served in U.S. Army 42-46; joined U.S. Foreign Service 
46; postings to Congo, Canada, France, U.K., Morocco, 
Senegal; Amb. to Senegal and The Gambia 67-70; Amb. to 
Jordan 70-. 

American Embassy, Amman, Jordan. 

Bukhari, Dr. Ahmed, M.B., b.ch., d.p.h.; Sudanese 
physician; b. x Jan. 19x0; ed. Gordon Memorial Coll., 
Kitchener School of Medicine and London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

General Duty Doctor 33-54, including service in the South 
combating sleeping sickness; Medical Officer of Health, 
Khartoum Province 54-57; mem. Pari. 57-58, 64-; Minister 
of Health June 65-May 67; Umma Party. 

Publ. Filariasis in Southern Sudan 39. 

P.O.B. 303, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Bull, Lieut.-Gen. Odd; Norwegian air force officer and 
United Nations official; b. 28 June 1907; ed. Vestheim 
School, Oslo Univ. and Norwegian Army Acad. 

Norwegian Army 28-31, Air Force 31-40, in Norway, U.K. 
and Canada 40-45, Norwegian Air Force 45-48; Deputy 
Chief of Air Staff, Royal Norwegian Air Force 48-51; 
Deputy Chief of Staff Operations, Allied Air Forces, 
N. Europe 51-53; Air Commdr., N. Norway 53-56, Commdr. 
Tactical Air Forces 56-58, 58-60; Exec. mem. in charge 
of Military Observers, UN Observation Group, Lebanon 
58; Chief of Air SJaff, Norwegian Air Force 60-63; Chief of 
Staff, UN Truce Supervision Org. in Palestine 63-70; 
participated in security arrangements for Pope Paul during 
his pilgrimage to Holy Land; Grand Cross, Order of St. 
Olav; UN Medal in the Service of Peace (twice). 

Publ. Norway in the Last War: the Participation of the 
Norwegian Air Force outside Norway (co-editor), 
c/o Ministry of Defence, Oslo, Norway. 

Bullard, Sir Reader William, k.c.b., k.c.m.g., c.i.e.; 
British diplomatist; b. 5 Dec. 1885. 

Acting Vice-Consul, Beirut 09-10, Vice-Consul, Bitlis 10-11; 
Acting Consul, Trebizond 12, Erzerum 13, Basra 14; Civil 
Adviser to Principal Military Gov., Basra 14; Political 
Officer, Kifri 18; Deputy Revenue Sec., Mesopotamia 19; 
Military Gov., Baghdad 20; Middle East Dept., Colonial 
Office 21; British Agent and Consul, Jeddah 23-25; Consul, 
Athens 25-28, Addis Ababa 28; Consul-Gen., Moscow 30, 
Leningrad 31-34; Minister to Saudi Arabia 36-39, to Persia 
39-44, Ambassador 44-46, retd. 46; Dir. Inst, of Colonial 
Studies, Oxford 51-56; mem. Governing Body School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univ. of London 53-65; mem. 
Buraimi Oasis Arbitration Tribunal 54-55. 

Pubis. Britain and the Middle East 52 (revised 64), The 
Camels Must Go (autobiography) 61; Ed. of 'The Middle 
East 3e. 58 (Oxford University Press). 

46 Plantation Road, Oxford, England. 

Burg, Yosef, dr. phil.; Israeli politician; b. 31 Jan. 1909; 
ed. Univs. of Berlin and Leipzig, Pedagogical Inst., 
Leipzig, Rabbinical Seminary Berlin, and Hebrew Univ. 
of Jerusalem. 

Directorate, Palestine Office, Berlin 36; Nat. Exec. 
Mizrachi; Zionist Gen. Council 39-51; mem. Exec. Hapoel 
Hamizrachi 44-; Deputy Speaker First Knesset (Israeli 
Pari.) 49-51; Minister of Health, Govt, of Israel 51-52; 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 52-58; Minister of Social 
Welfare 59-70, Minister of the Interior 70-; Hapoel Hamiz- 
rachi (Religious Workers) Party. 

6 Ben Maimon Street, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Burgan, Salih Khalil, M.D.; Jordanian politician; b. 1918; 
ed. Americah Univ. of Beirut. 

Plrysician, Transjordan Frontier Forces 43-46, Dir. of 
Arab Physicians, T.F.F. 46-48; Private Physician, Zerka 
48-63; M.P. 61-63; Minister of Health April 63- July 64, 
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of Social Affairs and Labour Feb. 66, Sept 66, 67-69, of 
Public Health Sept. 6 6- Aug 67, of Social, Labour, Home, 
Municipal and Rural Adairs April 67 69 mem of Senate 
63 69 Regional Dir ILO, Beirut 69 , A1 Kawkab Medal 
list Grade) Grand Knight of the Holy Tomb 
ILO, POB 4656, Beirut, Lebanon 

Burns, Norman, m.a . American economist and edu- 
cationalist, b 14 Nov, 1905, ed Wittenberg Umv , Ohio, 
Yale Umv and Umv of Montpellier France 
Assistant Prof of Econs American Umv of Beirut 29 32, 
U S Govt Service as Foreign trade economist U S Tariff 
Comm-, Dir Foreign Service Inst of State Dept., Dep 
Dir for Near East and South Asia Int Cooperation 
Admin- Econ Adviser, UN Relief and Work Agency, 
Beirut, Dir United States Operations Missions, Amman 
34-61, Pres American Umv of Beimt 61 65, Vice Pres 
American Near East Refugee Inc Washington 68 
mem Board of Govs Middle East Inst , Washington Hon. 
LI..D {Wittenberg Umv), Comm dr Order of Cedar of 
Lebanon 65 

Pubis The Tariff of Syria 33 Government Budgets 0 f 
Middle East Countries (Editor) 56 Planning Economic 
Development tn the Arab World 59, Education in the Middle 
East 65 Application of Technology and the Cultural Heritage 
63 Management Factor \n Economic Development 70 
3813 North 37th Street, Arlington, Va 22207 USA 
Burroughs, Ronald Arthur, cue, British diplomatist 
b 4 June 1917 ed St Johns School, Leatherhead and 
Trinity Coll , Cambridge 

Fleet Air Arm 40 45 Foreign Office 46 Second Sec , Rio 
de Janeiro 47 49 Consul Marseilles 49 50 Fuat Sec 
Cairo 50-53 Foreign Office 53 55 Canadian Nat Defence 
Coll 55 56, First Sec Vienna 56 59 Counsellor, Foreign 
Office 59 62 Counsellor and Head of Chancery Rio de 
aneiro 62 64 Counsellor Lisbon 64 67 Chargd d Affaires 
Yemen 67 63 Asst Under Sec of State Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office 68 71 Amb to Algeria 71 
British Embassy, 7 Chenun des Glycines, Algiers Algeria. 

Bouin, Abduwalam; Libyan diplomatist, b 1898, ed 
Turn Umv , Italy 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara. 33 54, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Libya 54-55, Gov Tnpohtaiua 55. Head 
Royal Cabinet, Libya 55 58 Ambassador to United King- 
dom 5864 concurrently Envoy to the Hague 60-64, 
Ambassador to Turkey 64 65, 66-68, Munster of Industries 
65 Libyan Order of Independence Grade I 
Pubis Translations into Arabic of the Italian Criminal 
Law, many articles in Turkish, Italian and Arabic news 
papers 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tripoli, Libya 
Buyrtr, Saleh Massaud; Lib3ran politician, b 1925, 
Benghazi ed schools in Benghazi and A1 Azhar Umv , 
Cairo 

Member of editorial staff Barquah al Jadida 44-49, mem. 
House of Reps 51, subsequently Deputy Speaker, founded 
Al-Difaa (weeUvj 52 in exile in Tunisia fJAR. and 
Saudi Arabia 55-69, Minister of Foreign Affairs Sept 69- 
Sept 70 Amb 70- 

Mausbry of Foreign Affairs Tripoli Libya 
Byiany, Abdulrahman AI-; Yemeni politician and 
diplomatist, b 1926, ed Uni vs of Cairo and Bonn 
Minister to German Fed Repub 55 59, to Sudan 59 60, 
resigned and resided in Cairo 60-62, after Yemen Revolu- 
tion was Vice- Pres of Revolutionary Council, Prime 
Minister, Minister of Economy, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Deputy C in C. 62 63, in Cairo 63-66, Amb to 
Lebanon 66-70 

Pubis Secrets of Yemen, Economy of Yemen 

Embassy of Yemen Arab Republic, me Verdun, Beirut, 

Lebanon. 


G 

pajlayangd, Ihsan Sabri; Turkish politician, b 1908, 
ed. School of Law, Istanbul 

Formerly with Ministry of Interior Gov of Antalya 48*53* 
of fauna kale 53-54 of Sivas 54, of Bursa 54 60, Senator for 
Bursa 61 , Minister of Labour Feb Oct 65, of Foreign 
Affairs Oct 65 , Justice Party 
Kennedy Caddesi 34/ro Ankara, Turkey 

Caften, Claude Louis Alfred, d isi, French university 
professor, b 1909, ed Sorbonne, Ecole des Langues 
Onen tales and Ecole Normale SupSneure Pans 
Professor, Faculty of Letters, Umv of Strasbourg 45 eg, 
Sorbonne, Pans 59-, Lecturer, Ecole des langues Orien- 
tales, Pans 37 54, Dir Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Onent, Schlnmberger Prize 45 
Pubis La Syrie du Herd ou temps des Crotsades 40, Le 
rigime fiodal de I'ltalie nortnande 40, Histoire ginirale des 
Civilisations III, Le MoyenAge {ehapttres sur T I slam ) , Pre 
Ottoman Turkey 68 Der Islam (Fischer Wei igeschich te) 
68 French edn L'Islam 70 various studies in Turkish 
history Islamic economic and social history, and history 
of the Crusaders 

62 avenue Carnot, Savigny s Orge (S et O ), France 

Caid Essebsj, Beji; Tunisian politician, b 29 Nov 1926 
Lawyer in Turns 52 55 mem Cabinet of Habib Bourgmba 
56, Taieb Mehin 57 58. Dir Local and Common Admin 
58-62, Dir of ’Tourism 62. Dir Nat Guard 63 6j, Sec of 
State for Intenor July 65 69 Minister of Defence 69 70 
Grand Cordon Order of the Republic, Commdr Order of 
Independence 

Ministry of Defence, Turns Tunisia 

Carmel, Moshe; Israeli (b Polish) politician, b 17 Jan 
191 1, ed. Hebrew Umv Jerusalem, and Sorbonne 
Immigrated 24 mem Kibbutz Na’an and a leader of 
Hakibbutr Hameubad, mem Haganah High Command, 
imprisoned for eighteen months for Haganah activities 
under British Mandatory Admin , Area Commdr Haifa 
and Western Galilee 48 and later Commdr Northern Front, 
Minister of Transport and Communications 55 59, 65 69, a 
leader of Achdut Ha'avoda Poalei Zion Party 
PubL Bern Hachomot {Within the Waffs). Ma’arehot Txafon 
(The Campaign in the North) 

Kibbutz Naan, Rehovoth, Israel 

Carton, Paul Georges; French diplomatist, b 30 March, 
1920, ed Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiqnes and Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales 

Joined diplomatic service 43, served D61£gation G6n6rale 
au Levant 43 45, Pans 46, Rabat 46-47, Tangier 47-48, 
Kabul 48-51, Amman 51-54, Tabriz 54, Ankara 54 55, 
Jeddah 55-56, Khartoum 56-58, Marrakech 58-59, Consul- 
Gen Aden 59-64, Counsellor, Washington 64-68, Amb to 
Kuwait 68- 
Lebanese decorations 
French Embassy, Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Cayer Rt. Rev. John Aim6 v d , Canadian ecclesiastic 
b 1900, ed Quebec and Montreal Colls and Innsbruck 
Umv , Austria 

Ordained priest 26, missionary in Edmonton, Alberta 
27-36, apptd Rector of St Anthony s Coll , Edmonton 30, 
Prof, of Theology, R C Seminary, Regina, Sask 40-45* 
elected Commissary Provincial for the Franciscan Fathers 
45, Minister Provincial for the Order in Canada 48, 
consecrated Bishop of Alexandria and Vicar Apostolic of 
Egypt, Sept 49 , and Admin of the Apostolic Vicanate of 
Port Said 57 

Archbishops Residence, 10 Sidi Metwalli, Alexandria, 
United Arab Republic 
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Chakcr, Abdelmajid; Tunisian politician. 

Secretary of State for Agriculture 62-64, f° r Information 
64-66; Ambassador to Algeria 66-; mem. N60 Destour, later 
Socialist Destour Party, Dir. until Nov. 64, mem. Bureau 
Politique Nov. 64-. 

Tunisian Embassy, Algiers, Algeria. 

Chaliah, Anwar S., M.S., M.B.A.; Syrian industrialist; b. 
1910; ed. American Univ., and Univ. of California. 

Former Pres. Syrian Oil Refining and Distribution Co., 
Damascus Chamber of Industry, Trustee Syrian Univ.; 
Pres. Juvenile Soc.; Trustee Savings Hospital; mem. 
Rotary Int.; Pres. Arab World Trade Promotion Centre. 
P.O. Box 161S, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Chamoun, Camille, ll.d.; Lebanese lawyer; b. 3 April 
1900; ed. Coll, des Freres and Law School Beirut. 
Qualified as lawyer 24; mem. Pari. 34-; Minister of 
Finance 38; Minister of Interior 43-44; Minister to Allied 
Governments in London 44; Head of Del. to Int. Civil 
Aviation Conf., Chicago 44, UNESCO Conf. and UN 
Preparatory Comm. 45; Del. to UN Gen. Assembly, 
London and N.Y. 46; Lebanese rep. Interim Comm., UN 
48; Pres. Lebanese Republic 52-58; leader Liberal National- 
ist Party 58-. 

Office of the Liberal National Party, Beirut; Home: 
Saadyat, Lebanon. 

Chanderli, Abdelkader; Algerian diplomatist; b. 19x5; ed. 
Univ. of Paris. 

Former Foreign Correspondent and Editor; Chief, Public 
Relations Div. UNESCO 49-55 ; Rep. of Algerian Front de 
Liberation Nationale (F.L.N.) in U.S.A. 56-62; Perm. Rep. 
of Algeria to UN 62-64; Vice-Pres. ECOSOC 64-65; Dir.- 
Gen. Centre for Industrial Studies a Technology Algiers; 
Pres, and Gen. Man. CAMEL Petroleum Co. 
c/o Ministry of Industry and Energy, Algiers, Algeria. 

Chatty, Habib; Tunisian diplomatist; b. 1916; ed. Sadik 
Coll., Tunis. 

Journalist 37-52, Editor Ez-Zohra 43-50, Es-Sabah 50-52; 
imprisoned 52, 53; Head, Press Cabinet of Pres, of Council 
54-55, Head, Information Service 55; mem. Nat. Council, 
N6o-Destour Party 55; Dir. Al Amal 56; Vice-Pres. 
Constituent Nat. Assembly 56; Ambassador to Lebanon 
and Iraq 57-59, to Turkey and Iran 59-62, to Great 
Britain 62-64, to Morocco 64-; Grand Cordon de l’Ordre de 
la Rdpublique Tunisienne, several foreign decorations. 
Embassy of the Tunisian Republic, Rabat, Morocco. 

Chaudhuri, Kama! Reheem, f.r.s.a.; Pakistani adminis- 
trator; b. 1 March 1921; ed. Calcutta Univ. Presidency 
Coll. Aligarh Muslim Univ. Imperial Agricultural Re- 
search Inst, and Edinburgh Univ. 

Governor Imperial Coll, of Science and Technology 57-65; 
Chair. British Commonwealth Scientific Offices London 
58; Assessor British Cttee. for Int. Nature Conservation 
58-65; Chair. Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux 61; 
Alt. Gov. IAEA 63; Head UNESCO Regional Office for 
the Arab States 70-; del. to numerous int. scientific and 
agricultural confs. 

Pubis, include Science, and Ourselves 60. 

UNESCO Regional Office for the Arab States, 8 Salamlik 
Street, Garden City, Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Chehab, Gen. Fuad Abdullah; Lebanese officer and poli- 
tician; b. 1902; ed. Damascus Mil. School, St. Cyr, and 
Ecole Superieure de Guerre, Paris. 

Served as officer in French army; General 43; Commander 
Lebanese Army 45; Prime Minister, Minister of Interior 
and Defence, interim Govt. Sept. 52; Minister of Defence 
56; President 58-64; Commdr. Legion of Honour, Grand 
Cordon, Ordre National du Cedre, and many other decora- 
tions. 

Zouk Mkael, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Chghab, Emir Khaled; Lebanese diplomatist and poli- 
tician; b. 1890; ed. Patriarchal Coll. Damascus. 

Mem. comm, for drawing up Lebanese Constitution 26; 
Minister of Finance 27; elected Deputy 28-55, 60-; Pres. 
Chamber of Deputies 35; Prime Minister 38; Minister of 
State 43; Minister to Jordan 47; Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior Oct. 52-April 53; Leader Dar el 
Fatura. 

Rue de Damas, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Chihab, Emir Maurice; Lebanese archaeologist and his- 
torian; b. 1904; ed. Univ. St. Joseph, Beirut, Ecole du 
Louvre, and Ecole des Hautes Etudes Historiques, Paris. 
Conservator, Lebanese Nat. Museum 28, Chief of Anti- 
quities Service 37, Dir. 44; Prof, of the History of Archi- 
tecture, Lebanese Acad, of Fine Arts 42, of Lebanese 
History, Ecole Normale 42, of Diplomatic and Gen. History, 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques 45; Prof, of Oriental Arche- 
ology, Inst, of Oriental Literature 46; Dir. Tyre and 
Anjar Excavations 50; Prof, of History and Archeology, 
Univ. of the Lebanon; Curator of Lebanese Gen. Antiqui- 
ties 53-59, Dir.-Gen. of Antiquities 59-. 

Direction des Antiquitds, rue de Damas, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Cherkaoul, Mohamed, ix.b.; Moroccan diplomatist and 
politician; b. 5 March 1921; ed. Univ. de Toulouse. 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 60-61; Ambassador to 
France June 61-Aug. 64; Minister of National Economy 
64-65; Minister of Development 65-Feb. 66, of Foreign 
Affairs Feb. 66-67; Minister of Nat. Defence 67; Pres. Org. 
for Afro-Asian Co-operation 66-; Pres. Comitd Permanent 
Consultatif du Maghreb 64-; Democratic Constitutional, 
c/o Ministry of National Defence, Rabat, Morocco. 

Christofides, Andreas N., m.a.; Cypriot broadcasting 
official; b. 20 Aug. 1937; ed. Pancyprian Gymnasium, 
Nicosia, Athens Univ. and Columbia Univ., New York. 
Teacher at Pancyprian Gymnasium 58-63; Dir. of Radio 
Programmes of Cyprus Broadcasting Corpn. 64-67; Dir.- 
Gen. of Cyprus Broadcasting Corpn. 67-. 

Pubis, include: Essays: Letters from New York 65, Points 
of View I 66, Points of View II 67, Introduction to Propa- 
ganda 66, Love Songs from Cyprus 64, An Anthology of 
Cypriot Poetry (with C. Montis) 65, An Anthology of Short 
Stories (with P. Ioannides) 69; Poems: A Strange Illustra- 
tion 69, Analytical Propositions 70. 

Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation, P.O. Box 1824, Nicosia, 
Cyprus. 

Clerides, Glavkos John, b.a.. ll.b.; Cypriot lawyer and 
politician; b. 1919; ed. Pancyprian Gymnasium, Nicosia, 
Univ. Tutorial Coll., London, King's Coll., London Univ., 
Gray’s Inn, London. 

Served with R.A.F. 39-45; shot down and taken prisoner 
42-45 (mentioned in despatches) ; practised law in Cyprus 
51-60; Head of Greek Cypriot Del., Constitutional Comm. 
59-60; first Minister of Justice of the Republic 59-60; mem. 
House of Representatives 60-, Pres, of the House 60-; 
Acting Pres, of Repub.; Chair. Selection Cttee. Public 
Accounts Cttee. Attendance of Members Cttee.; Rep. to 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe; mem. 
Political Cttee. and Standing Cttee.; Gold Medal Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

56 Metochio Street Nicosia; House of Representatives 
Nicosia Cyprus. 

Cohn, Chaim; Israeli lawyer; b. 11 March 19x1; ed. Univs. 
of Munich, Hamburg and Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, 
Hebrew Univ. of Jerusalem, and Govt. Law School, 
Jerusalem. 

Admitted to Bar of Palestine 37; Sec. Legal Council, Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, Jerusalem 47; State Attorney, 
Ministry of Justice, Hakirya 48, Dir.-Gen. 49; Attorney- 
Gen., Govt, of Israel 50; Minister of Justice and Acting 
Attorney-Gen. 52; Attorney-Gen. 52-60; Justice, Supreme 
Court of Israel 60-; mem. Perm. Court of Arbitration, The 
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Ha°Tie 62 UN Comm on Human Rights 65 67 Deputy 
Char Council of Higher Educ. Israel Chair Evec Council 
Hebrew Univ of Jerusalem 

Pubis The Foreign Lams of Marriage and Divorce (English) 
3? Glauhe uni Giaubensfreihett (German) 67 The Trial and 
Death of Jesus (Hebrew) 68 English edn 71 
Supreme Court of Israel Jerusalem and 36 Tcherm 
howsky Street Jerusalem Israel 
Comay, Michael, b a ix.b Israeli diplomatist b 17 
Oct 1908 ed Cape Town Univ South Africa 
jf 3 jor South African Army 40 45 Special Rep South 
African Zionist Fed attached to Political Dept Jewish 
Agency Jerusalem 46-48 mem. Israel del to UN 48- 
Cbair 60-67 has represented Israel at a number of mt 
eo ah Dir British Commonwealth Div Israel Foreign 
Sluustry 48-51 Asst Dir Gen 51 53 A mb to Canada 
53 57 Asst. Dir -Gen Ministry for Foreign Affairs 57 59 
Perm Rep to UJ» 60-67 Political Adviser to Foreign 
Minister and Amb at Large 67 70 Ainb toUK 70- 
Israel Embassy 2 Palace Green London W 8 England 
Coobar, Abdulmegid, Libyan pohucian b 1909 e d 
Arabic and Italian schools in Tripoli and privately 
With Birth Registration Section Tripoli Municipal Council 
and later its Section Head Adviser on Arab Affairs for the 
Council 43 44 resigned from Govt Service 44 mem Nat 
Constitutional Assembly 50 and mem its Cttee to draft 
the Libyan Constitution mem of Jbrl for Eastern 
Ghanan 52 55 Pres of Pari Assembly 52 55 Dep Prime 
Minister and Minister of Communications 55 56 again 
elected for Eastern Ghanan to the new Chamber of 
Deputies 55 Pres 56 mem of Council o! Viceroy 56 
Dep Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 57 
Prime Minister 57-60 concurrently Minister lor Foreign 
Affairs 58-60 Independence Award (First Class) 

Asada el Furat Street 29 Garden City Tripoli Libya 
Cooper, John 11, c be pe American engineer and 
executive b 1899 ed Coe Coll Carnegie Inst of Tech 
oology Pittsburgh. 

Assistant Man- Dir Kuwait Oil Co 49 60 petroleum con 
sal taut in the Middle East 60- 
CAT Building Beirut Lebanon 
Cossfry, Albert, Egyptian wnter b 1913 ed French 
schools in Cairo 

Vient to Pans 30 served in Egyptian Merchant Marine 
39-45 has bred in Pam since 45 Edited Al Tatawwor 
weekly 43 

Pubis Les hommes oubliis it Dieu 40 La rnaison it la 
marl eertame Les fatniants dans la vallie fertile Mendiants 
et orgueilleux La violence et la dlriston 
Hfttel de la Lomsiane rue de Seine Pans 6e France. 

Creswtll, Keppel Archibald Cameron, cbe, fba. vs a 
British archaeologist b 13 Sept 1879 ed. Westminster 
School 

Served First World War Inspector of Monuments 
Occupied Enemy Territory (Syria Palestine) 19-20 lived 
in Cairo 20- mem. cttee Persian Exhibition London 31 
Prof of Muslim Architecture Fouad I Univ 31 yr Prof 
of Muslim Architecture American Umv Cairo 56- Order 
of Ismail (3rd Class) Syrian Order of Merit (1st Class) 
Hon. Diitt (Oxford) Hon. Lit.D (Pnnceton) Hon. 
A.R.LB.A. 

Pubis Brief Chronology of the Muslim Monuments of 
Egypt 19 Ongin of the Cruciform Plan of Cairene Madrasas 
22 Archeological Researches al the Citadel of Cairo 24 
The T Vorhs of Sultan Bibars in Egypt 26 Early Muslim 
Architecture 2 vols folio 32 40 The Muslim Architecture 
6 f Egypt 2 vols folio 52 59 A Bibliography of Ihe Archi 
lecture Arts and Crafts of Islam 61 
American University Cairo and 2 rue Baehler Cairo 
United Arab Republic 


Cunbur, Fafma MufgSn, dr. ram. Turkish librarian b 
1926 ed- Lycio and Umv of Ankara- 
Librarian of Faculty of Letters Umv of Ankara 52 55 
Lecturer in Library Science 60- Librarian Nat Library 
55 59 Acting Dir 59 Chief of rare books and manuscripts 
section 60-65 Gen Dir 65 mem Turkish Librarians 
Asscn. Turkish Language Asscn Asscn, for Studying 
Social Life of Women. 

Pnbls Turk Kadtn Yazarlan Bibhycgrafyasi (B bhography 
of Turkish Women Authors) 55 Fuzuh haktnnda bir bibhyo 
grafya denemesi (A Preliminary Bibliography of the Turkish 
Poet Fuzuh) 56 Fuzuh divan (Collected Poems of Fuzuh) 
58 Yunus Etnre mn gdnlu (The Heart of Yunus Emre) 59 
Yusuf Ajfa Kutuphanest Vakfiyesi (The Endowment of 
Yusuf Aga Library) 63 I Abdulhaimd vahfiyesi ve Hami 
diye Kutupkanesi (The Endowment of Abduihamid I and 
the Hanudiye Library) 65 Bapahlann sest Tt rkhalk 
fairltn hayatlan ve eserlen (The Sounds of Com ears 
Turkish folk poets their lives and works) 

Turkish National Library Yemjehir Ankara Turkey 


D 

Dafaalla, El Naieer, d x vs djpbact a f jlc.v s 
Sudanese university professor b 1922 ed Khartoum and 
Manchester Uni vs 

Government Veterinary Officer Khartoum JIalakal and 
Nyala 46-50 research in England on anaerobic bactena 
50-52 Research Officer Ministry of Agriculture 52 54 
Senior Research Officer 55 56 Senior Lecturer Umv of 
Khartoum 56 57 Dean Faculty of Veterinary Science 
58-60 Deputy Vice-Chancellor 60-62 Prof of Bacteriology 
and Vice Chancellor 62 68 Pres Ronnd Table Coni, for 
Southern Sudan mem FAO Int Panels of Experts Nat 
FAO Cttee and various foreign sacs mem. Admin. 
Board Int. Asscn of Urn vs Exec Vice Pres of Asscn of 
African TJmvs mem Exec. Cttee Sudan Veterinary 
Asscn 47 Chair Editorial Board Sudan Journal of 
Veterinary Science and Husbandry mem. Advisory Panel 
of Experts on the Emergency Control of Livestock 
Diseases Rome May 67 Hon Fellow Hanover Univ Hon 
D Sc (Charles Umv Prague) 

Pnbls many papers on Veterinary Bacteriology 
University of Khartoum P O Box 321 Khartoum 
Sudan. 

Dagtfaj, Bahri, Turkish industrial executive and 
politician b rgig ed Martin Luther Universitdt Halle- 
Wittenberg Halle Germany 

Director of Konya Sugar Factory until 65 Deputy for 
Konya 65 Minister of Agriculture Nov 65-69 Justice 
Party 

Ministry of Agriculture Ankara Turkey 

Oaghtr, Abdallah, s J Lebanese ecclesiastic and 
university rector b 1 June 1914 ed Secondary School of 
Umv St. Joseph Oriental Seminary of Beirut and Umv 
de Pans A Ja Sorbonne 

Entered Jesuit Noviciate 32 ordained pnest 45 Prefect 
Arabic Studies Secondary School of Umv St Joseph 
Dir Oriental Seminary (Maronite) of Beirut Rector 
Maromte Seminary of Ghazir Lebanon 51 57 Jesuit 
Provincial for the Near East 57 65 Rector Umv St 
Joseph 65 Consultant of Roman Congregation for the 
bon Christian Religions (Islam) Offiaer de la Ldgion 
d Honneur 

Umvers tg Saint Joseph B P 293 Beirut Lebanon 
Daghman, Abdulmoula Khalil, m a Libyan university 
official b 1930 ed Libyan schools and Uni vs of Cairo 
and Boston. 

Demonstrator Faculty of Arts Umv of Libya 61 63 
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Dean 63-67; Under-Sec. Ministry of Educ. 63-64; Under- 
Sec. Ministry of Petroleum Affairs 64; Pres. Univ. of Libya 
June 67-; mem. Broadcasting Cttee. 

General Administration, University of Libya, Benghazi, 
Libya. 

Dahlab, Saad; Algerian politician and industrialist; b. 18 
April 191S. 

Member Cttee. of Co-ordination and Executive for Front 
de Liberation National (F.L.N.) in Algeria 56-57; Foreign 
Minister of "Provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic” (in Tunisia) 58-61, 61-62; Ambassador to 
Morocco 63-64; Dir.-Gen. Soc. Berliet Alg6rie 65-. 

Soc. Berliet Algdrie, B.P. 15, Rouiba, Algiers, Algeria. 

Dajani, All Taher, B.A.; Jordanian administrator; b. 
1911; ed. English Coll., Jerusalem, American Univ. of 
Beirut. 

Assistant Information Officer, Public Information Office, 
Jerusalem 36-43; Sec. Arab Chamber of Commerce, 
Jerusalem 43-47; Asst. Commr. of Commerce and Industry, 
Palestine Govt. 47-48; Admin. Sec. Amman Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry 50-55; Controller-Gen. Trans- 
jordan Electric Power Co., Amman 55-60; Co-manager 
Wafa Dajani & Sons Co. Ltd. 60-63; commentator on 
economic activity in Jordan to Al-Difa'a newspaper and 
Jordan corresp. of Al-Hayat, Beirut; mem. of Pari. July 
63-Dec. 66; Minister of Communications Feb.-July 65; The 
Star of Jordan 1st class. 

Pubis, in Arabic: Pilgrimage to Mecca 44, The Economy 0 
Jordan 55; in English. Industry of Jordan 65, 67. 

P.O. Box 1791, Amman, Jordan. 

Dailey, Christopher Mervyn, m.a.; British petroleum 
executive; b. 26 Dec. 1913; ed. Epsom College and Queens’ 
Coll., Cambridge. 

Royal Navy 39-45; British Petroleum Co. 46, Chief 
Engineer, B.P. Refinery (Llandarcy) 52; Iranian Oil 
Operating Companies in Iran 54, Asst. Gen. Man. Dir. 58; 
Iraq Petroleum Co., Abu Dhabi Petroleum Co., Qatar 
Petroleum Co. and other associated companies 62; Man. 
Dir. 63; Pres. Inst, of Petroleum 70; Chair. Iraq Petroleum 
Co. 70-; Order of Homayoun (Iran) 63. 

6 Godfrey Street, London, S.W.3, England. 

Darnluji, Durayd a!-; Iraqi politician; b. 1919; ed. 
Military Acad. 

Head of Training Branch, Ministry of Defence 58-62; 
Dir.-Gen. Iraqi News Agency 63-70; Minister of Culture and 
Guidance 66-67. 

c/o Ministry of Culture, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Dana, Osman Mosbah El; Lebanese politician; b. 1921; 
ed. Faculty of Law, Beirut. 

Member Chamber of Deputies 60-; Minister of Public 
Works 60-61; Minister of General Economy 61-64; Minister 
of Finance 65; Leader Mouvement de l’action nationale 
65-; Solicitor-Gen. Beirut Court of Appeal 51-60; Minister 
of Public Works and Transport 68; Minister of Hydraulic 
and Electrical Resources 69; Minister of Information 70. 
Chamber of Deputies, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Dao’ud, Sama’an; Jordanian politician; b. 2 June 1903; 
ed. Jerusalem. 

Magistrate, Palestine 35; Advocate 44-50; Magistrate at 
Court of First Instance 48; mem. Cttee. for Unifying Laws, 
Jordan 50-51; M.P. 51-55; Minister (five times) 55-59; 
Dir.-Gen. Arabian Potash Co. 61-65; Minister of Com- 
munications (Railways, Ports, Aviation) 65, of Justice 
(many times) March 66-Oct. 67, of Public Works March 67, 
of Justice and Communications Dec. 68-Aug. 69; Chief, 
Ramallah Hospital Cttee.; Gen. Sec. and Legal Adviser 
Exec. Orthodox Arabic Cttee.; A 1 Kawkab Medal Grade 1. 
c/o Ministry of Justice, Amman, Jordan. 

Daoud Khan, H.R.H. Sardar Mohammad; Afghan army 
officer and politician; ed. Habibia Coll. Kabul, Pre-cadet 
, School Kabul, and in France. 


Governor of Kandahar 32; Gov. and C.-in-C. Eastern Pro- 
vinces 34; C.-in-C. Central Forces and Mil. Schools 37; 
suppressed revolt of 45; Prime Minister 53-63, concurrently 
Minister of Defence and of the Interior. 

Shehr-e-Nan, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Daouk, Ahmed bey; Lebanese engineer, diplomatist and 
politician; b. 1893; ed. Univ. of Aix-en-Provence. 
Engineer with Sucreries et Raffineries d’Egypte 15-19; 
technical mission for King Hussein of Hedjaz 19-20; 
consultant 20-27; held various directorships 27-40; Prime 
Minister 41, 42, May-Aug. 60; Pres. Nat. Congress 43; 
Ambassador to France, to Spain; Rep. to Arab League; 
mem. Dels, to UN and UNESCO 44-58; Pres. Admin. 
Council of Banks and Socs. 60-; Leader of official dels, 
overseas 60- ; Prime Minister 60; holder of several Lebanese 
and foreign decorations. 

Rue Omar Daouk, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Darraji, Abdel-Latif al-; Iraqi diplomatist and poli- 
tician; b. 1913; ed. Military School. 

Commissioned Lieutenant; participated in 58 revolution; 
Commdt. Military Coll. 58-59; Mutassarif of Kut and later 
Mosul; Ambassador to Libya 63-65, to Turkey 65; Minister 
of the Interior 65-66. 

c/o Ministry of the Interior, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Dashti, Ali; Iranian writer, politician and diplomatist; 
b. March 1895; ed. Iraq. 

Former mem. Majlis, mem. Senate; fmr. Editor Shafaq 
Sorkh (Red Dawn) ; Ambassador to Egypt 50, to 
Lebanon 60-63; Senator 63-. 

Pubis. Novels, short stories, analytical works on poetry of 
Hafez and Sa’adi, Omar Khayyam, Rumi, Khaghani and 
others; Prison Notebooks, Anglo-Saxon Accomplishments, 
Sajeh, Self-Help. 

The Senate, Teheran, Iran. 

Davachi, Abbas, ing.agric.; Iranian university professor; 
b. 1906: ed. Teheran, Paris and Montpellier Univs. 
Entomologist, Ministry of Agriculture 36, Dir.-Gen. Dept, 
of Plant Protection 43-46; Pres. Teheran Int. Locust Cttee. 
44-46; Prof, of Entomology, Faculty of Agriculture, 
Teheran Univ. 46-, Dean of Faculty 66-; mem. Agricultural 
Acad, of France 57; Chair. FAO Nat. Cttee. 58; L6gion 
d’Honneur de France; mem. Agricultural Council. 

Pubis. Entomology and Applied Phytopathology, Insects 
Harmful to Plants Cultivated in Iran, etc. 

Faculty of Agriculture, University of Teheran, Teheran, 
Iran. 

Davis, John Herbert, b.s., m.a., ph.d.; American agri- 
culturist and administrator; b. 9 Oct. 1904; ed. Iowa State 
Univ. of Sciences and Technology and Univ. of Minnesota. 
Principal and Agricultural Teacher, Douds-Leando, Iowa, 
Agricultural School 28-30, Supt. 30-35; Agricultural 
Economist, Dept, of Agriculture, Washington 36-38; Supt. 
of Schools, Story City (Iowa) 38-40; research, Minnesota 
Univ. 40-41 ; Agricultural Economist, Farm Credit Admin., 
Washington 41-42; Chief of Wheat Section, Commodity 
Credit Corpn., Washington 42-44; Exec. Vice-Pres. Nat. 
Council of Farmer Co-ops. 44-52; Gen. Man. Nat. Wool 
Marketing Corpn., Boston 52-53; Chair. U.S. del. FAO 
Conf., Rome, Int. Cotton Conf., Washington 53; Asst. Sec. 
of Agriculture, Pres. Commodity Credit Corpn., Fed. Crop 
Insurance Corpn. 53-54; Chair. U.S. del. Int. Cotton Conf., 
Sao Paulo 54; Dir. of Program (Agriculture and Business), 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin. 54-59; Dir. 
U.S. Dept, of Agriculture Econ. Survey Mission to Brazil 
57; mem. Food and Nutrition Board, Nat. Res. Council, 
American Acad. Sciences 56-59; Consultant to Under-Sec. 
of State for Econ. Affairs Jan.-July 58; Commr.-Gen. 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA) 59-63; Adviser to Sec. of State on Middle East 
Affairs 66-; Vice-Chair. Board of Trustees and Dir. New 
York Office of American Univ. of Beirut 64-67; Consultant 
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FoodsndAgnc.org Rome 67 Dir Americans for Middle 
East Understanding Pres American Near Refugee Aid 

pobls Economic Analysis 0/ the Tax Status of Fortner 
Co-operalivis 50 co-author A Concept of Agribusiness and 
fanner ,n a Business Suit 57 Ths Elusive Peace 63 
asoo Massachusetts Avenue N W Washington D C 
-ocoS USA. 

DawiliM, Marout, Syrian professor and law>er b 1907 
ed. Aleppo Damascus and Umv of Pam 
Lawyer Court of Appeal Aleppo 35 39 Pro/ Law Faculty 
Damascus 47* Minister of Nat Economy 49-50 Pm 
Chamber of Deputies 51 Prune Minister and Minister of 
Defence 51 Minister of Nat. Defence 54 Prune Minister 
61-62 mem. Exec Council Motamav al A lam al Isla^jj 
(World Muslim Congress) 65 living in Saudi Arabia 66 
Pubis La Jurisprudence dans le Droit Islamique 41 Intr^ 
duction aj Droit Hannan 47 Introduction d la science d es 
sources da Droit Musulman 49 Prins in Droit Roma in 
2 vols. 61 Htstoire Glntrale du Droit 61 
cfo Chareh Saleh El Ah 98 Damascus Synan Arub 
Republic 

Otwf, Aitftif fftdi’, Afgbnmm(er nod politician b tSg 4 
ed. Habibia. 

IMitor Serajul Akhbar Afghanta 13 Amane Afghan 19 
Amb to United Kingdom xt Munster 0/ Commerce z g 
Amb. to U.A R. 32 Minister to Indonesia 34 mein 
Advisory Comm, for Drafting Constitution Pres House 0 f 
Elders (Jl/ejltf * A yon) 64 Hon. mem. Afghan Acad 
Majlis-i A yan Kabal and Mandawi Kohn Kabij 
Afghani s tan. 

Dayan, Gin Mo»h«, u-b Israeli soldier and politician 
b 20 May 1915 Degama ed agricultural high school 
NihaDI, and Staff Cot! Camberley 
Trained in Haganah {Jewish militia) 29 second in coi n 
mind to Capt. Orde Wingate 37 imprisoned by Bnttih 
whe* Haganah declared illegal 39 released for training M 
intelligence scoot la Syria 4 1 Colonel after 43 took leading 
part m war with Arabs 48 49 promoted to Gen aiid 
Commdr Southern Region Command 50 Commt£r 
Northern Region Command 31 Chief of Staff 53 58) 
Munster of Agriculture 59-64 Minister of Defence 6/ 
fmr mem. Mapai Party Joined Rafi Party (Labour Li‘t 
65 elected to the Knesset 59 63 69 (Maarach List) 

Pubis Diary of the Stnat Campaign 66 Mapa Hadasha 
Yahassim Akerxm 69 

Ministry of Defence Jerusalem and Yoav Street li 
Zahala, Tel Aviv Israel. 

<f» Candcfe, Eric Armar Volljr, cue cbk ha 
r.«.G s British administrator petroleum consultant and 
educationist b 14 Sept. 1901 ed Oxford and Grenoble 
Urnvs. 

Sudan Govt. Education Dept. 23 28 Political Service 
29-46 Chief Sec. Cyrenalca 46-48 Chief Administrator 
Somalia 48 Chief Administrator Cvrenaica 48 49 H B li 
Resident Cyrenaica 49 52 Govt Relations Advise r 
Kuwait Oil Co Ltd 32 66 Vice Pres Royal Central 
Asian Soc Middle East consultant mem. Council o{ Anglo- 
Arab Asscn 

Shootwood Bisterne Close Burley Rutgwood Hants 
England 

Dttb, Mohamtd Fathi Ibrahim El, United Arab Repub) e 
Egyptian) army officer and diplomatist b 1922 ed 
Cairo Military Acad and Cairo Staff Coll. 

Artillery Officer until 52 Political Dept. Presidency of the 
Republic 52-61 Ambassador to Switzerland 6 1-64 Minister 
of State 64-65 Sec- Gen Jo nt UAR. Iraq iVesidemry 
Council 64-65 

The Presidency Council Cairo U A R. 

Delicti, Nourtddine, Algerian politician. 

Former Dir of Foreign Commerce in Ministry of Nat. 


Economy Minister of Commerce Dec 64 69 Amb to 
Morocco 69-7° 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Algiers Algeria. 

Demirel, SOleyman, Turkish hydraulic engineer and 
politician b 1924 ed Istanbul Tekruk Unlv 
Qualified engineer worked in U S A, 49 51 54 55 w ith 
Dir Gen Electrical Studies Ankara 50-52 in charge of 
building various hj dro-electrjc schemes 52 54 Head of 
Dept, of Dams Dir Gen of Water Control 54 55 first 
Eisenhower Fellow for Study ia USA 55 Dir State 
Hydraulics Admin 55 60 private practice including 
Consultant to Morrison Knudsen, and lecturer Middle 
East Technical Umv 61 65 Pres Justice Party 64 
Deputy Prune Minister Feb Nov 65 Prime Minister 
Nov 65 March 7r 

Adalet Partisi Genel Madflrlagfl Ankara Turkey 

Denkta*, R«ut, Cypriot lawyer b 1924 ed. English 
School Nicosia and Lincoln 3 Inn London 
Legal practice Nicosia 47 49 Crown Counsel and Acting 
Solicitor Gen. Attorney Gen. s Office 49 5 8 Chair Fed. 
of Turkish Asscns 58-60 Pres Turkish Communal 
Chamber 60- 

6 Ankara Street Nicosia Cyprus 

Derail, Cmt, Turkish artist b 1900 ed Ecole des 
Beaux Arts Pans 

Lived in Pans 24 28 Prof of Painting Istanbul Acad of 
Tine Arts rep at numerous exhibitions including the 
Venice Biennale 56 and the Brussels Int- Exhibition 38 
Academy oi Fine Arts Istanbul Turkey 
Derintr, Ibrahim; Turkish avil engineer b 1909 ed 
Istanbul Technical Univ 

Formerly in Electrical Power Resources Survey and 
Plan n i n g Admin., Dir -Gen. 32 Under Sec of Power 65 
Minister of Power and Natural Resources Nov 65-67 
Sec -Gen. Turkish Atomic Energy Comm 67 
Turkish Atomic Energy Commission Ziya Gckalp Cad 
12/4 Ankara Turkey 

De8ht!lf,MeIr;lsraelicml servant b. 1921 ed.Pardess 
School of Agriculture Israel. 

Infantry officer Jewish Brigade Bntish Army Second 
World War Israel Defence Forces 46-49 Fuat Sec. Israel 
Embassy Washington 49-54 Deputy Dir -Gen. Prune 
Minister 1 Office 54 59 Dir Israel Govt. Tourist Corpn 
59 

Rrbov Hanassi Heriliya-on Sea Israel 

Deirochei Nobletourt, Christians, French museum enra 
tor b 17 Nov 1913 ed Lycfe Moll ire and TaculW des 
Lettres Umv of Pans 

Conservator then Chief Conservator of Nat. Museums 
Conservator of Egyptian Antiquities Louvre Museum 
teacher Ecole du Louvre Counsellor to UNESCO at 
Centre de documentation et d Etudes sur 1 Egypte 
anaemic Cairo Chevalier Ldgioa d Hormcur Mifdaillc de 
la Resistance 
Publ Tout an Khamon 66 

3 rue de la Pompe Pansi6e amt Chiteau de Mondemont 
par Cisznne Marne France 

Dhalf, Saif Ahmed, Lemew politician b 1931 ed in 
England 

Studied as a surveyor working in Aden Public Works 
Dept joined Nat Liberation Front (N L.F ) 63 and worked 
with Qahtan as-Shaabi in Yemen and VAR. Head of 
Political Bureau N L F Minister of Foreign Affairs Nov 
67 68 of Finance 63 69 

Ministry of Finance as Shaab Peoples Democratic 
Republic of Yemen 

Dtba, H I M Queen Farah; Empress of Iran b *938 ed 
Italian School Jeanne d Arc School and Rati School 
Teheran and Ecole Sp6ciale d Architecture Pam 
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Married H.I.M. the Shah 21 December, 59; son Reza b. 
31 Oct. 60, daughter Farahnaz 12 March 63, son Ali Rezab. 
28 April 66; Patron Farah Pahlavi Association (adminis- 
tration of orphanages in Iran), Iran Cultural Foundation, 
etc. 

The Imperial Palace, Teheran, Iran. 

Diba, Fereidun, DR. rer. pol.; Iranian diplomatist; b. 
1920; ed. Univs. of Teheran and Rome. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, successively Library Dept., 
Dept, of Ministerial Work, First Political Dept., Iranian 
Consul Shanghai; Second Sec. Nanking; First Sec. Rome; 
Deputy Dir. Political Dept. Dir. Passport Dept, and 
Head Nationality Dept. Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Dir. 
First Political Dept.; Amb. to Syria 64-65, to Belgium 
65-67; Dir.-Gen. (for Asian and African Affairs), Foreign 
Ministry, Teheran 67-70; Amb. to Poland 70-. 

Embassy of Iran, Warsaw, Poland. 

Dieng, Diakha; Senegalese international official; b. 16 
Aug. 1933; ed. Lycee Faidherbe, St. Louis, University de 
Paris a la Sorbonne, and Ecole des Impots, Paris. 
Registry Officer, France 60, Dakar 61 ; Sec. , later First Sec., 
Embassy of Senegal, Brussels 62-63; First Sec. Embassy of 
Senegal, Paris 63-64; Sec.-Gen. Union Africaine etMalgache 
de Cooperation Economique (U.A.M.C.E.), Yaounde 64-65, 
Organisation Commune Africaine et Malgache (O.C.A.M.), 
Yaounde 64-68; Amb. to U.A.R. 69-70, concurrently 
accredited to Syria, Sudan, Jordan; Dir. du Cabinet, 
Minister Foreign Affairs 70-; Chevalier, Ordre National 
Senegalais. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Dakar, Senegal. 

Dikaios, Porphyrios, o.B.E.; Cypriot archaeologist; b. 
1904; ed. Univs. of Athens, Liverpool and Paris. 

Assistant Curator, Cyprus Museum 29-31, Curator 32-59; 
Dir. of Antiquities 60-63; Prof. Heidelberg Univ. 66-; 
Officier Legion d’Honneur; Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), Hon. 
D.Phil. (Uppsala). 

Pubis. The Excavations of Vounons-Bellapais 48, KhiroMtia 
53, A Guide to the Cyprus Museum 47, 53, 6r, Sotira 62, 
Enkomi Excavations 69. 

Archhol. Institut, Universitat Heidelberg, 4 Marstall Hof, 
69 Heidelberg, German Federal Republic. 

Dimechkig, Nadim, m.a.; Lebanese diplomatist; b. 
5 Dec. 1919; ed. American Univ. of Beirut. 
Director-General Ministry of Nat. Economy 43-44; 
Lebanese del. Joint Supply Board for Syria and Lebanon 
42-44; Counsellor, Lebanese Embassy, London 44-49; 
Consul-Gen., Ottawa 50; Dir. Econ. and Social Dept., 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 51-52; Charge d’Affaires, Cairo 
52, Minister 53-55; Minister to Switzerland 55-57; Amb. 
to U.S.A. 58-62; Dir. Econ. Affairs, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 62-66; Amb. to U.K. 66-; Lebanese Order of Cedars, 
Syrian Order of Merit, Tunisian Order of Merit, Greek 
Order of Phoenix, U.A.R. Order of Ismail, etc. 

Lebanese Embassy, 21 Kensington Palace Gardens, 
London, W.8, England. 

Dimitriou, Nicos George, F.C.C.S.; Cypriot merchant, 
banker, industrialist and politician; b. 16 July 1920; ed. 
Larnaca Commercial Lyceum, Greek Gymnasium, Athens, 
and Maiden Erlegh Private School, Reading, England. 
Manager and Sec. N. J. Dimitriou Ltd., Merchant Bankers 
52-62, Man. Dir. 62-; Man. Dir. Larnaca Oil Works Ltd. 
63-; dir. several Cyprus companies; Dir. Bank of Cyprus 
Ltd. 60-62; Chair. Cyprus Chamber of Commerce 60-63; 
Pres. Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Larnaca 63-68, 
Pezoporicos Club, Larnaca 57-68; Pres. Cyprus Soc. of 
Inc. Secretaries 68; Consul-Gen. of Denmark 61-; mem. 
Council Cyprus Chamber of Commerce and Industry 63-68; 
Chair. Cyprus Devt. Corpn. Ltd. 66-68; Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry 68-70; Chair. Electricity Authority of 


Cyprus 70-, Advisory Board Nat. and Grindlays Bank 
Ltd. 70-; Commdr. Order of Cedar of Lebanon. 

Publ. Chambers of Commerce, their objects and aims. 
Artemis Avenue 39, Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Dincer, Hasan; Turkish lawyer and politician; b. 1910; 
ed. Law Faculty, Istanbul Univ. 

Lawyer and Public Prosecutor until 46; Deputy for 
Afyon 46-50, 61-65, Konya 65-; mem. Republican 
Peasants' Nation Party 62-64; Minister of State and Deputy 
Prime Minister 62-63; Minister of Defence 64-65; resigned 
R.P.N.P., joined Justice Party 65; Minister of Justice 
Nov. 65-68. 

Ministry of Justice, Ankara; Home: Olgunlar Sok. 2/10, 
Yeniijehir, Ankara, Turkey. 

Dinur, Benzion; Israeli historian; b. 2 Jan. 1884; ed. 
Berlin and Berne Univs. 

Went to Palestine 21; Mapai del. to Zionist Congress 33; 
elected to Knesset 49; fmr. Principal Teachers’ Seminary, 
Jerusalem; Lecturer, Prof, and Head Faculty of Humani- 
ties Hebrew Univ. ; Chair. Literary Council Bialik Institute; 
Minister Education and Culture 51-55; Chair. 4th World 
Congress of Jewish Scholars 65; mem. Israel Acad, of 
Sciences and Humanities. 

Pubis. Eretz Yisrael Bishnat Tarpag 24, Yisrael ba Gola 
26, Hibat Zion 34, Ha Rambam 35 Bemifne Hadorot 55, 
Arakhim n-Dereakhim 57, Baolam she-Shaka 58, Zakhor 
58, etc. 

Histadrut Quarter, Kiriat Moshe, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Diringer, David, m.a., dxitt.; British oriental archaeo- 
logist and epigraphist; b. 1900; ed. Univ. of Florence. 
Lecturer Univ. of Florence 31, Prof. 34; during Second 
World War held a position with the Foreign Office 
London; Editor War Office paper II Corriere del Sabaio 44; 
Univ. Lecturer in Semitic Epigraphy, Cambridge Univ. 
48-66, Reader 66-68; Deputy Sec.-Gen. First Int. Congress 
for Etruscan Studies 28; Sec. Perm. Cttee. for Etruria 31; 
Deputy Sec.-Gen. Italian Congress for Colonial Studies 31, 
34, 37; Prize of Royal Italian Acad, for research in Oriental 
Archeology; in England, lecturer on Biblical archeology, 
history of writing, oriental philology, and allied subjects. 
Fellow and mem. various learned socs.; Founder Alphabet 
Museum and Seminar, Cambridge 59; Alphabet Museum; 
Tel- Aviv 65. 

Pubis. In Italian, over xoo, including: The Early Hebrew In- 
scriptions 34, The Alphabet in the History of Civilisation 37, 
69; in English, over 250, including: The Alphabet, a Key to 
the History of Mankind 48, 3rd edn. 66, revised edn. in 2 
vols. 68, The Hand-produced Book 53, The Illuminated 
Book: its History and Production 58, revised edn. 67, The 
Story of the Alcph Beth 58, Writing 62 (also in Swedish, 
Danish, etc.). Alphabet (in Russian) 63. 

50 St. Barnabas Road, Cambridge, England. 

Dobkin, Elialiu; Israeli jurist; b. 1898; ed. Kharkov 
Univ. 

Founder of "Hechalutz” World Pioneer Movement 20; 
mem. Exec. Jewish Agency, World Zionist Organization 
35-; mem. Exec. Jewish Federation of Labour 32-; Chair. 
Board of Dirs. Keren Hayesod 52-; Head of Dept, of 
Youth and Hechalutz, Jewish Agency; Chair. Board of 
Dirs., Bezalel National Museum. 

Pubis. Immigration and Rescue in Years of Disaster, 
several articles. 

Jewish Agency Buildings, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Dogramaci, Ihsan, m.d.; Turkish pediatrician and 
educator; b. 3 April 1915; ed. Istanbul Univ. 

Associate Prof, of Pediatrics, Ankara Univ. 49-54, Prof, of 
Child Health and Head of Dept. 54-58; Dir. Inst, of Child 
Health, Ankara 58-63; Prof, of Pediatrics and Head of 
Dept. Hacettepe Faculty of Medicine 63-, Dean of Faculty 
June 63-Nov. 63; Pres. Ankara Univ. 63-65; Pres. Hacet- 
tepe Science Centre, Ankara 65-67; mem. UNICEF Exec. 
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Board 60-68 Chair 68-70, Chair Board of Trustees, 
Middle East Technical Umv 65 67. Pres Hacettepe Umv. 
67 , Chair Exec Cttee Int. Pediatnc Asscn 68 , mem. 
Bureau of Standing Conf of Rectors and Vice-Chancellors 
of the European Uruvs 69-, Dir Int Children s Centre 
(Pans) 70- Hon IX. D (Nebraska Umv) Editor The 
Jurfosh Journal of Pediatrics, Consulting Editor Clinical 
Pediatrics 

Pubis Annetiin Kitabi (Mother's Handbook on Child Care) 
7 edns 52 71, Premature Baby Care 54 Porphysxs tn 
Childhood 64 Care of Mother and Child 67 various mono- 
graphs and articles on child health and pediatric topics 
Hacettepe Medical Centre, Ankara. Turkey 

Deri, Major-Gen. Yaakov; Israeli army officer and 
educator, b 8 Oct 1899, ed. Reali High School Haifa, 
Umv of Ghent 

Deputy Chief Engineer, Technical Dept , Jewish Agency, 
Jerusalem 26-31, Officer Commanding Ilaganah Forces 
Haifa area 31 39 Chief of Staff, Haganah Forces of 
Palestine 39-47, Chief of StaH Israel Defence Army 48 50, 
Head of Science Dept , Prime Minister’s Office 30-52 Pres 
Techmon Israel Inst of Technology, Haifa 51 66, Deputy 
Mayor Haifa Municipality 68 6g 
Hahsbbi Street 103, Haifa Israel 

Doslrovsky, Israel; Israeli physical chemist, b 29 Nov 
1918 ed. University ColL, London 
Settled in Palestine (now Israel) rg, research work mainly 
on reaction mechanisms and separation, of isotopes, 
research worker. Umv Coll , London 40 43, Lecturer 
Umv Coll of N Wales 43 48 Prof of Physical Chemistry, 
Weizmannlnst of Science, Rehovot 48-, Dir of Research, 
Israel Atomic Energy Comm., now Dir Gen , Ramsay 
Medal 44. Weizmann Pnie 52 

Israel Atomic Energy Commission P O B 7056, Tel Aviv, 
Israel 

Oms, Rachid; Tunisian journalist and diplomatist, b. 
27 Jan. 1917, ed Sadiki Colt , Tunis 
Joined Nco-Destour Party 34, journalist exiled in Cairo, 
and with President Bouiguiba founder mem Bureau du 
Maghreb Arabe, returned to Tunisia 55 Editor El Antal, 
Deputy, Constitutional Assembly 56, Sec of State Post 
Office and Communications 57-58, mem Nat Assembly 
5S, Amb to the USA and Mexico 64 70 Perm Rep 
to UN 70- , Pres Econ and Social Council 71, Grand 
Cordon de 1’Ordre de 1’Inddpendance de la Rdpubhque 
Tumsienne and foreign decorations 
Permanent Mission of Tunisia to UN, 40 East 71st Street, 
New York, NY J0021, US.A 

Dhttf, Sir Godfrey, cbk, mc, ha, m, Bntish 
university professor emeritus b 20 Aug 1892, ed Win- 
chester (kill and New Coll , Oxford 
Military and nat service 15-19, 40-44, Fellow and Classical 
Tutor Magdalen Coll Oxford 19 28 Librarian 23 42, 
Fellow by Special Election 28 62, Hon Fellow 62, Reader 
in Comparative Semitic Philology, Umv of Oxford 28, 
Prof of Semitic Philology 38 62, Gnnfield Lecturer on the 
Septuagmt 35 38, Curator of Bodleian Library 34-53, 
Visiting Prof Chicago Umv 25, Louvain Umv 50, Jerusa- 
lem Umv 57, Joint Editor Journal of Theological Studies 
33 47i Joint Dix of Cttee revising English Bible 47, assoc 
mem. Royal Flemish Acad of Science, Letters and Arts 
54. Pres Int Organisation of Old Testament Scholars, 
Hon. V D (Aberdeen) Hon Litt D (Durham Cambridge) 
Pobh Letters of the First Babylonian Dynasty 25 Grammar 
of the Colloquial Arabic of Syria and Palestine 25 Nes- 
torius the Baeaar of Heraclexdes (with Rev L Hodgson) 25, 
Assyrian Laws (with Sir John Miles) 35 Problems of the 
Hebrew Verbal System 36 Semetic Writing 48 Babylonian 
Lam I II (with Sir John Miles) 52 55 Aramaic Documents 


of the 5th century B C 54, Canaantte Myths and Legends 56 
The Judaean Scrolls The problem and a solution 65 
41 Park Town Oxford England 

Dual], Ahmad All AI-, b a , Kuwaiti civil servant b 
25 Dec 1937, ed Shwaikh Secondary School, Kuwait, 
Reading Technical Coll and Keele Umv , England 
Joined Ministry of Foreign Affairs 62, joined Planning 
Board as Sec 62, Sec -Gen 63 Dir Gen with rank of 
Perm Under Sec 64 , Head of Govt. Scholarships Cttee., 
mem Board Umv of Kuwait 

Pnbls Regular article? in Kuwait, Lebanese and British 
Press. 

The Planning Board P O Box 15, Kuwait 

Duchesne-Guillemm, Jacques; Belgian orientalist, b 21 
April 1910, ed Louvain Umv and Ecole Normale 
Sup£neure, Pans 

Lecturer, Lifcge Umv 38 43 Prof of Iranian Studies, 
Mythology, and Muslim Art 43 Visiting Prof London 
Umv 50 51, Columbia Umv 58 59, Chicago Umv 62, 
Umv of California, Los Angeles 67, Richelieu Medal of 
Acad Franjaise mem Corpus Inscnptionum Irani carum 
Pubis Jus Composts de VAvesta 36, Essax i«r la Jeune 
Parque de Paul VoXlry 47, Etude de Charmes de Paul Valiry 
48, Zoroastre 48, The Hymns of Zarathustra 52. Ormati 
et Ahrxman 53, The Western Response to Zoroaster 57, 
Symbolic des Parsismus 61, La Religion del Iran ancien 62, 
Le Croissant fertile 63, Etudes pour mm Paul Valiry 64, 
Symbol* and Values in Zoroastrianism 66 
54 avenue de 1 Observatoire, Lifege, Belgium 
Duda, Herbert W. T dr. fhil, Austrian orientalist, b 
1 900, ed Univ3. of Prague, Vienna, Leipzig and Pans 
Lecturer Umv of Leipzig 32, Assoc Prof Umv of 
Breslau 36 Visiting Prof Umv. of Sofia, Bulgaria 41-43 
Prof of Turkology and Islamic Philology, Umv of Vienna 
43 , Dir Onental Inst . Umv of Vienna 46 , corresp mem 
Austrian Acad , German Archeological Inst and of Tflrk 
Dil Kurumu, Editor (with others) Wiener Zettschnfl fQr 
die Kunde des Morgcnlandcs and Osterreichische Hochsekul- 
Zeitung 

Pnbls Ahmed Haschim, tin Krkischer Diehter der Gegenuart 
29, Die Sprache der Qyrq Vein Erzahlungtn 30, Ferhad 
and Schtnn, die hteransche Geschichte tines persischtn 
Sagenstoffes 33 I ’am Hah fat xur Republtk, die T&rket tm 
19 u 20 Jahrhunderi 48, Balhantilrkxsche Studien 49, 
Die Seltschuhengeschtehte des Ibn Bibt 59 Translations 
Novellen von Jaahub Kadn 23 Obctd Zaham, Katie und 
Maws 47 Editor Fcul t Terhat 31. and Die Protokollbiicher 
d/s Kadtamtes Sofia 60 

KUbundgasse 5*7/111, A-rigo Vienna, Austria 
Duke, Sfr Charles Beresfard, rcc sr g . ere., o b b , 
British former diplomatist and administrator, b 19 Dec 
1905, ed Chi lion ColL, Montreux, Charterhouse School 
and Lincoln Coll , Oxford 

Entered Indian Civil Service 28, Asst Private Sec to 
Viceroy of India 34-38. Political Officer, N W Frontier 
of India 38-43, External Affairs Dept , Govt, of India, 
New Delhi 43 47, transferred to Diplomatic Service 47-61, 
served in Pakistan Iran, Egypt and Foreign Office 47-54, 
Ambassador to Jordan 54-56, to Morocco 57 6x, Dir Gen 
Middle East Assen , London 64 70 
The Athenaeum, London, SWi, Cadenham Grange, 
Cadnam Southampton, England 

Dupont-Sommer, And r6 Louis; French amvezsifr 
professor, b 23 Dec 1900 ed Umv of Pans 
Secretary. College de France 34-40, Dir of Studies 
School of Higher Studies 38 , Prof , Umv of Pans 45 63, 
Pres of Inst, of Semitic Studies, Umv of Pans 52 , 
Prof College de France 63-. mem Institut de France 
6t- Secretaire Peipdtuel de l'Acadtene des Inscnptions et 
Belles Lettres 68-, Officier de la LAgion dHonneur 
Comxnandeur des Palmes acad^imques 
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Pubis. La Doctrine gnostique de la lettre wdw . . . 46, Les 
Aramiens 49, Les inscriptions aramiennes de Sfird 48, 
Aperfus priliminaires sur les manuscrits de la mer Morte 
50, Notiveaux apergus stir les manuscrits de la mer Morte 53, 
Les Ecrits esseniens ddcouveris pres de la mer Morte 59, 60, 
64, and others. 

Palais Mazarin, 25 quai de Conti, Paris 6e, France. 

Duri, Abdul Aziz al- f ph.d.; Iraqi educationalist; b. 1917; 
ed. Secondary School, Baghdad, Univ. Coll, and School of 
Oriental Studies, Univ. of London. 

Teacher, Asst. Prof, and Prof, at Higher Training Coll., 
Baghdad 43-48; Dir. of Translations and Pubis., Ministry 
of Education 48-50; Acting Dean and later Dean of Univ. 
Coll., Baghdad 49-60; Visiting Prof, of Islamic History, 
Univ. of London 55-56, American Univ. of Beirut 59-60; 
Prof, of Islamic History, Coll, of Arts, Baghdad 60-62; 
Pres. Univ. of Baghdad 63-. 

Pubis. Studies ontheEconomicLifeofMesopotamiainthe 10 th 
Century (in Arabic), Islamic Institutions, Vol. I, Abbasid 
History, 2 vols., Introduction to the History of Early Islam. 
c/o University of Baghdad, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Duval, H.E. cardinal L6on-Etienno; Algerian (b. French) 
ecclesiastic; b. 9 Nov. 1903; ed. Petit S6minaire, Roche-sur- 
Foron, Grand Seminaire Annecy, Seminaire fran$ais 
Rome, and Pontifica Universitas Gregoriana. 

Ordained priest 26; Prof. Grand S6minaire Annecy 30-42; 
Vicar-Gen. and Dir. of works. Diocese of Annecy 42-46; 
consecrated Bishop of Constantine and Hippo 46; Arch- 
bishop of Algiers 54-; created Cardinal 65; took Algerian 
nationality 65; Officier L6gion d’Honneur. 

Pubis. Paroles de Paix 55, Messages de Paix 1955-1962 62, 
Laics, pretres, religieux dans VEglise selon Vatican II 67. 
Archbishop’s House, 13 rue Khelifa-Boukhalfa, Algiers, 
Algeria. 


E 

Eban, Abba, m.a.; Israeli politician; b. 2 Feb. 1915, 
South Africa; ed. Queens’ Coll., Cambridge. 

Apptd. Liaison Officer of Allied H.Q. with the Jewish 
population in Jerusalem 40; Chief Instructor at the Middle 
East Arab Centre in Jerusalem; entered service of Jewish 
Agency 46; apptd. Liaison Officer with U.N. Special 
Comm, on Palestine 47; apptd. by the Provisional Govt, of 
Israel as its rep. to the UN 48, permanent rep. with rank 
of Minister 49; Ambassador to U.S.A. 50-59; Minister 
without Portfolio 59; Minister of Education and Culture 
60-63; Deputy Prime Minister June 63-66; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 66-; Pres. Weizmann Inst, of Science 58-66; 
Hon. Dr. New York, Maryland, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Univs.; foreign mem. American Acad, of Arts and Sciences 
60. 

Pubis. Maze of Justice 46, Voice of Israel 57, Tide of 
Nationalism 59, Israel in the World 66, My People 68. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Ebiehaj, Abol Hassan; Iranian banker and admini- 
strator; b. 1899; ed. Lycee Montaigne, Paris, and Syrian 
Protestant Coll., Beirut. 

Joined Imperial Bank of Iran 20; Govt. Inspector Agri- 
cultural Bank and Controller of State-owned companies 36; 
Vice-Gov. Bank Melli Iran 38; Chair, and Man. Dir. 
Mortgage Bank 40; Gov. and. Chair. Bank Melli Iran 
(National Bank of Iran) 42-50; Chair. Iranian Del. Middle 
East Financial and Monetary Conf. Cairo 44; Chair. 
Iranian Del. Bretton Woods Conf. 44; Iranian Ambassador 
to France 50-5 2; Adviser to Man. Dir. Int. Monetary Fund 
52-53; Dir. Middle East Dept. Int, Monetary Fund 53; 
Man. Dir. Plan Org. (Development Board), Teheran 54-59; 
Chair, and Pres. Iranians’ Bank (Private Bank) 59-. 
Iranians’ Bank, Khiaban Takht-Jamshid, Teheran, Iran. 


Ecevit, Biitcnt, b.a.; Turkish journalist and politician; 
b. 1925; ed. Robert Coll., Ankara and Harvard Univ. 
Government official 44-50; Turkish Press Attache’s Office, 
London 46-50; Foreign News Editor, Man. Editor later 
Political Dir. Ulus (Ankara) 50-61, Political Columnist, 
Ulus 56-61; M.P. (Republican People’s Party) 57-60, Oct. 
61-; mem. Constituent Assembly 61; Minister of Labour 
61-65; Political Columnist Milliyet 65; Sec. -Gen. Republi- 
can People's Party 66-. 

Pubis. Ortanin Solu (Left of Centre) 66, Bu Diizen Degis- 
melidir (The System Must Change) 68. 

VI Cadde 37, Bahfelievler, Ankara, Turkey. 

Edd6, Raymond, l. enD.; Lebanese lawyer and politician; 
b. 1913; ed. Univ. Saint Joseph, Beirut. 

Member of Pari. 53-57-60-65-68-; Leader, Nat. Bloc Party 
49; Minister of Interior, of Public Works, of Social Affairs, 
and of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 58-59; stood for 
Presidency 58; Minister of Public Works, Agriculture, 
Planning, Water and Power 68-. 

Pubis. Loi sur ies Immeubles de Luxe, Loi sur le Secre 
Bancaire, Loi sur le compte joint. 

Chamber of Deputies, rue Riadh El Solh, Beirut; and rue 
Emile Eddd, Quartier Arts et Metiers, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Eghbal, fflanouchehr, m.d.; Iranian physician and poli- 
tician; b. 1908; ed. Iran and Univs. of Montpellier and Paris. 
Professor of Infectious Diseases, Medical Faculty, Univ. of 
Teheran 38-53; fmr. Under-Sec. of State for Public Health 
and acting Minister of Public Health; Minister of Public 
Health 46; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 47, of Nat. 
Education 48; Minister of Roads and Communications, of 
Health and of Interior 49; Gov.-Gen. of Azerbaijan 50; 
Teheran Senator 53; Rector, Univ. of Tabriz 51, Univ. of 
Teheran 54; Minister of the Imperial Court 56-57; Prime 
Minister 57-60; Prof. Teheran Univ. 60-61; Perm. Iranian 
Rep. to UNESCO 61-; Chair, of Board and Gen. Manag- 
ing Dir. Nat. Iranian Oil Co. Oct. 63-; corresp. mem. 
Acad, of Medicine, Paris; many Iranian decorations; 
Commdr. de la Legion d’Honneur (France); Order Cedar of 
Lebanon. 

Office: National Iranian Oil Co., Ave. Takhte Jamshid, 
P.O. Box 1863; Home: Elahieh, Teheran, Iran. 

Ehrlich, Abel; Israeli composer; b. 3 Sept. 19x5, 
Germany; ed. in Germany, Acad, of Music, Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. 

Arrived in Israel 39; studied composition under Prof. S. 
Rosowsky at Jerusalem Acad, of Music; teacher of com- 
position and ear-training in Israeli conservatoires and 
Acads. of Music 40-. 

Compositions include: A Game of Chess 57, Testimony (for 
two flutes) 61, Radiation (piano) 61, The Writing of 
Hesckia 63, Damaged Moon 64, Be Ye not as your fathers 
(choir a cappella) 65 (RINAT Choir Prize), This House 67, 
(ACUM Prize), Quintet 68 (Liberson Prize), Immanuel 
Haromi (commissioned by Testimonium) 70. 

Office: Rubin Academy of Music, Tel-Aviv; Home: 13 
Tagore Street, Ramat Aviv, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Eilts, Hermann Frederick, b.a., m.a., ll.d., f.r.g.s., 
f.r.a.s.; American (b. German) diplomatist; b. 23 March 
1922; ed. Ursinus Coll., Johns Hopkins Univ., Foreign 
Service Inst, and Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Naturalized U.S. citizen 30; on active service U.S. Army 
42-46; joined Foreign Service 47, served Iran 47-48, 
Saudi Arabia 48-50, Aden 51-53, concurrently accredited 
to Yemen, Iraq 54-56; Officer-in-Charge Baghdad Pact 
Affairs, Dept, of State 57-59, Arabian Peninsula Affairs 
59-61; Nat. War Coll. 61-62; First Sec. U.S. Embassy, 
London 62-64; Deputy Chief of Mission, Tripoli 64-65; 
Amb. to Saudi Arabia 65-69; Arthur W. Flemming Award 
5S. 

Publ. Ahmad bin Na’uman’s Mission to the U.S. in 1S40 62. 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 20520, U.S.A. 
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Ertjnitadt, Shmofl N, Mi, fflu; Israeli professor of 
sociology, b io Sept 1923 Warsaw, Poland, ed Hebrew 
Umv , Jerusalem and London School of Economics 
Chairman, Dept of Sociology, Hebrew Umv , Jerusalem 
si 63, Prof of Sociology 59-, Dean. Faculty of Social 
Sciences 66-63, Visiting Prof , Umv of Oslo 58, Umv of 
Chicago 60, Harvard Umv 66, 68 69, Carnegie Visiting 
Prof., Mass Inst of Technology 62 63, Chair Council o a 
Community Devt , Israel 62 66, Israeli Sociological So^ 
69-, Visiting Prof , Umv of Michigan 70- mem Advisory 
Board International Encyclopedia 0} the Social Science^ 
Fellow, Royal Anthropological Inst , London mem Israel 
Acad of Sciences and Humanities Int Sociological Soe , 
American Sociological Asscn , Foreign Hon mem Amerj 
can Acad of Arts and Sciences Hon Fellow, Londo a 
School of Econs , Mclver Award, American Sociological 
Asscn 

Pubis The Absorption of Immigrants 54, Political Sociology 
(editor) 55, From Generation to Generation 56, Essays o n 
Sociological Aspects of Economical and Political Develop, 
men! 61, The Political Systems of Empires 63 Essays o n 
Comparative Ins/ifntions 65 Modernisation, Protest atii 
Change 66, Israeli Society 68, The Protestant Ethtc and 
,\’sidrr.vMaJMtn 6,3. Political Snaoliyy of JJaderrumtion fa 
Japanese) 6S, Comparative Percepttves on Social Change 
/editor) 68, Charisma and Institution Building Selections 
from Max IVrber (editor) 68 Ensayos sobre el Cambio social 
y Ja Modrmi'acion (Spanish) 69 Modermsagdo e Mudan^ce 
Social (Portuguese) 69 Political Sociology (editor) 71, 
Social Stratification and Differentiation 71 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Home Recho v 
Radak 30, Jerusalem, Israel 

Et-Amd, Nawr El-Din, iu.pbb, Jordanian admin*, 
strator, b 14 Dec. 1922. ed Arab Govt Coll , Jerusalem, 
and Cairo Umv 

Cultural Attach* League of Arab States, Cairo 54 5^, 
Dean, Faculty of Arts and Educ .Univ of Libya Benghazi 
5961, Prof of Arabic Umv of Jordan 62, Pres Umv «jf 
Jordan 62-68, Cultural Counsellor, League of Arab State s , 
Cairo 68-, Corresp mem Arabic Language Acad3 in Cau D 
and Damascus, Istiqlal Decoration, First degree 
Pubis. Sources of Pre Islamic Poetry and their Histor ie 
Value 56, Modern Literary Trends tn Palestine and Jordan 
57, Singing and Singing Girls in Pre Islamic Arabia 6*j ( 
Modern Poetry tn Palestine and Jordan 6s, Dm an Ka^s 
Ibn EUKhaltm 62 

League of Arab States, Midan El Tahnr, Cairo U A,IL 

Elafft Eliaho, ph d . Israeli diplomatist, b 30 July rgo.j; 
rd. Hebrew Umv of Jerusalem and American Univ of 
Beirut. 

Jewish Agency 34; Jewish Agency observer to San Fran- 
cisco Conf 45. Head of Jewish Agency's Political Office m 
Washington, DC; Israeli Amb to US A 48-50, Jluust»r 
to Great Britain 50-52, Amb 52-59. Adviser, Ministry *>f 
Foreign Affairs 59-61, tor Pres Hebrew Umv .Jerusalem- 
Hon, Ph.D 

Pubis Bedouin, their Life and Manners 34, Trans-Jordan 
35, Israel and Her Neighbours 57, The Political Struggle for 
the inclusion oj Elath in the Jewish State 67 
17 Bialik Street, Jerusalem, Israel 

Eltmary, Abddgaleel; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
financial administrator, b J9Q7, ed Cairo Umv and Leeeja 
Umv , England 

Ministries of Finance and Commerce, Minister t>f 
Fiance 52-54. Gov Central Bank of Egypt 57-60, Pre 3 
and Gen. Mao. Alexandria Commercial Co 60-62, Dir. 
industrial Development Bank Service Dept Int Finance 
Cmpn. 62-63, Dir. of Investments, Africa, Asia and Middle 
East, Int. Finance Coipn 63-65; Dir Africa Dept , Int, 


Bank for Reconstruction and Devt, 65-68, Dir Easttern 
Africa 68 69 Special Adviser to the Pres 70- ' 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
Washington, D C, 20433, USA. 

Elias IV Moawad; Greek ecclesiastic 
Greek Orthodox Patnach of Antioch (Antyarka) and the 
Whole Orient Sept 70- 

Tbe Patriarchate. P O Box 9, Damascus, Syria 

ElmandJra, Mahdi, ph b , Moroccan international official; 
b 13 March 1933, ed Lycde Lyautey, Casablanca Putney 
School, Vermont, USA, Cornell Umv . London School Of 
Economics and Umv de Pans 

Head of Cords , Law Faculty, Umv of Rabat 57-58, 
Adviser Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and to Moroccan Del 
to UN 58-59 Dir -Gen Radiodiff usion Tension Maroeaine 
59-60, Chief of Ain can Div , Office of Relations with mem 
States. UNESCO 61 63, Dir Exec. Office of Dir -Gen, of 
UNESCO 63-66. Asst Dir -Gen of UNESCO for Social 
sciences, Human Sciences and Culture July 66-Dec 69 
Visiting Fellow. Centre foe Int Studies, London School of 
Econs and Political Sciences 70, Asst Dir -Gen of 
UNESCO for Pre-Progra mmin g 71- 
Oi See UNESCO, place de Foaleaoy, Pans ye. Home g its 
rue Michel Ange, Pans i6e, France and 6 Rue Chdmer, 
Casablanca, Morocco 

Emami, Ahmad, u u , Iranian politician; b 1915; ed, 
Teheran Umv 

Chief of Surgical Section, Ra2i Hospital, Teheran 40-45, 
47-37, Head of Hospital 45 47, Prof of Internal Diseases 
and Hygiene, Dentistry Coll 57 59. Chief of Medical 
Section, Ran Hospital 60; Prof of Medicine, Teheran 
Umv 59 65, Dr at Bank Melli Hospital 44-, Chief of 
Hospital 57 , Sec -Gen Melhynn Party 62 
Bank Melli Hospital, Teheran, Iran 

Ennaeeur, Mohamed; Tunisian civil servant b 21 March 
1934, El Djem ed Inst des Hautes Etudes, Turns Faenltd 
de Droit Pans and Inst des Sciences Sociales du Travail 
Joined Seer of State for Social Affairs 67. Chef de Cabinet 
61-64, Pres -Dir Gen Professional Training and Employ- 
ment Board 67-, mem Board, UN Research Inst for 
Social Devt del to numerous int confs 
Office de la Formation Professionnelle et de l'Emploi 35 
rue Charles de Gaulle Tunis Tunisia 

Enttram, Abdullah; Iranian diplomatist and politician; 
b 1907 

Entered foreign service and held various diplomatic posts. 
Minister to Germany until 51, Munster for Foreign Affairs 
53-55 Deputy Prime Minister and Minister without 
Portfolio 55-57, Chair and Man Dir Nat Iranian Oil Co 
57 6 3 

Elahiyeth Teheran, Iran 

Enfezam, Nasroltah; Iranian diplomatist; h 1889, ed, 
Univs of Teheran and Pans 

Secretary, Persian Legation, Pans 26, Warsaw 28, London 
2 8 29, Rep Economic Conf London 33 Charg* d'Affaires, 
Berne 34 38, Dir Political Dept , Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 38 40, fmr Munster of Public Health, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Rep Exec Cttee of UN Pre- 
paratory Comm. 45, UN Gen Assembly 46, Rep First 
Special Session Gen. Assembly, Pres of the Gen Assembly 
50-51, Ambassador of Iran to U S.A 50-52 and 53 56, 
Ambassador to France 57-62, Minister without Portfolio 
62 63 

c/o Council of Ministers, Teheran, Iran 

Epikman, Refik; Turkish artist and wnter, b 1902, ed 
Acad of Fine Arts, Istanbul and Paris 
Teacher in Gazi Pedagogic Inst , Ankara, exhibited in 
Exhbns of Turkish Art, Amsterdam and Pans, f the 
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Asscn. of Independent Turkish Painters and Sculptors 28: 
mem. Int. Asscn. of Art Critics. 

Pubis. Classical Painters 45, 17th, 18th and 19tli Century 
World Art 46, Tiziano Vecellio’s Art 47, The Art of Rubens 
51, Turkish Artist and Archaeologist, The Art of Osman 
Hamdi 69. 

Gazi Osmanpasa Mahallesi, Nenehatun Cad. 114/1, 
Kavaklidere, Ankara, Turkey. 

Eralp, Orhan, B.A., ll.b., ph.d.; Turkish diplomatist; 
b. 28 Jan. 1915; ed. Robert Coll. Istanbul, Univ. Coll., 
London, and London School of Economics. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 39-; Sec. Washington 42-48; 
Adviser to Turkish Del., UN Conciliation Comm, for 
Palestine 49-51; Perm. Rep. to European Office of UN, 
Geneva 51; Counsellor, London 52; Dir.-Gen. Second 
Dept., Ministry of Foreign Affairs 52-56; Ambassador to 
Sweden 57-59, to Yugoslavia 59-64; Perm. Rep. of Turkey 
to UN, New York 64-69; Sec.-Gen. Foreign Ministry 69-. 
Secretary-General, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Erdem, Hasan HusnD; Turkish theologian; b. 1889; ed. 
Univ. of Istanbul. 

Teacher of Religion, Royal Middle School, Antalya; Prof, 
of Theology and Headmaster, Ankara Daru'l-Hilafe; 
Teaching mem. Ministry of Canonical and Pious Endow- 
ments; Teacher, Antalya High School; mem. Advisory 
Cttee. Religious Affairs Dept.; Lecturer in Exegesis and 
History of Exegesis, Faculty of Divinity, Ankara Univ.; 
Head of Religious Affairs Dept., Turkish Republic 61-64; 
mem. Supreme Cttee. of Religious Affairs, Dept, of Relig- 
ious Affairs 66-. 

Pubis. Numerous translations from Arabic, and bio- 
graphical and theological Islamic treatises. 

Diyanet I§leri Ba^kanligi, Din I?leri Ytikselc Kurulu 
Uyesi, Ankara, Turkey. 

Erdinp, Ethem; Turkish engineer and politician; b. 1913; 
ed. Istanbul Technical Univ. 

Formerly worked on Turldsh State Railways; Deputy for 
Sivas 54-57; later Technical Consultant, Ministry of 
Communications; Senator for Kutahya 64-; Minister of 
Public Works Nov. 65-67; Justice Party. 

Kutahya, Turkey. 

Ergin, Sait Naci; Turldsh civil servant and politician; 
b. 1908, Nigde; ed. Faculty of Political Sciences, Istanbul. 
Joined Ministry of Interior, later Ministry of Finance; 
studied public finance in France; later Under-Sec. Ministry 
of Finance, Ankara; mem. Constituent Assembly respon- 
sible for drafting 1961 Constitution; Minister of Finance 
March 71-. 

Ministry of Finance, Ankara, Turkey. 

Erim, Nihat, PH.D.; Turkish politician; b. 1912, Kandira, 
Kocael Province; ed. Lycde of Galatasaray, Istanbul, and 
Univ. of Istanbul Law School and Univ. of Paris. 
Professor of Constitutional and Int. Law, Univ. of Ankara 
and Legal Adviser, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 42; mem. 
Pari. 45-50; Minister of Public Works, concurrently 
Deputy Prime Minister 48-50; Publr. and Editor ULUS 
(organ of the Republican People’s Party) 50, subsequently 
Publr. and Editor of Halkgi', mem. for Turkey, European 
Human Rights Comm.; mem. Pari. 61-; Deputy Chair. 
Republican People's Party Nat. Assembly Group 61-71; 
mem. Turkish Pari. Group, European Council 61-70; 
Prime Minister March 71-. 

Pubis, several books on law. 

Office of the Prime Minister, Ankara, Turkey. 

Erkin, Feridun-Gemal; Turkish diplomatist; b. 1899; 
ed. Galatasaray Lyceum and Univ. of Paris (Law Faculty). 
First Sec. Turkish Embassy London 28-29; Counsellor in 
Berlin 34-35; Consul-Gen. Beirut 35-37; Head of Commer- 
cial Dept. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 37-38; Head of 


Political Dept. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 39-42; Asst. 
Sec.-Gen. with rank of Minister 42-45; Sec.-Gen. with rank 
of Ambassador 45; Turkish del. at U.N. Conf. San Fran- 
cisco 45; Head of Turkish del. final meeting of League of 
Nations 46; Ambassador to Italy 47-48, to U.S.A. June 
48-55, to Spain 55-57, to France April 57-60, to U.K. 60-62; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 62-65; rnem. Int. Diplomatic 
Acad. Geneva, Acad, of Political Sciences, N.Y., Inst, de 
France (Acad, of Moral and Political Sciences), 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

Erkmen, Hayrettin; Turkish economist and politician; 
b. 19x5; ed. Univs. of Ankara, Lausanne and Geneva. 
Reporter, Board of Financial Research, Ministry of Finance 
48; Asst. Prof, of Economics, Univ. of Istanbul 49; Minis- 
ter of Labour 53-55; Pres. Parliamentary Group of Demo- 
cratic Party; Minister of Labour Nov. 57-58; Minister of 
Commerce 58-60; Acting Minister of Reconstruction Dec. 

59- May 60; arrested 60, sentenced 61, released 65; mem. 
Management Cttee. Turkish Central Bank 67-. 

Pubis. La Participation des Salaries & la Gestion de Ventre- 
prise 48; trans. in Turkish: J. Marchal, Le mecanisme des 
prix, R. Ramadier, Le Socialisme et V exercise de pouvoir. 
Istiklal Cad. Terzi Han 378, Beyoglu, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Erofeyev, Vladimir Yakovlevich; Soviet diplomatist; b. 
1909; ed. Moscow Machine Tool Inst. 

Diplomatic Service 39-; Deputy Dir. and Chief, of Consular 
Dept., State Cttee. for Foreign Affairs 39-40; Counsellor to 
Turkey 40-42; Deputy Chief, Second European Dept., 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 42-48, Head of Dept, for Latin 
American countries 48-49; Counsellor, London - 49-52; 
Counsellor Ministry of Foreign Affairs 52-54; Minister 
Counsellor, Paris 54-55; Chief, of Second European Dept., 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 55-58, of Near East Dept. 58-59; 
Amb. to the U.A.R. 59-65; on staff Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 65-68; Amb. to Iran 68-. 

U.S.S.R. Embassy, Teheran, Iran. 

Esmcr, Ahmed SDkrO, ix.b., m.a., ph.d.; Turkish 
journalist and university professor; b. 1893; ed. Columbia 
Univ. 

Professor of English, Galatasaray Lyceum, Istanbul 21-23; 
Prof, of Political History, School of Political Science 
30-41; mem. Grand Nat. Assembly 41-46; Dir. Turkish 
Information Office, New York 47-49; Dir.-Gen. Turkish 
Press, Broadcasting and Tourist Dept. Ankara 49-50; Prof, 
of Political History, Faculty of Political Sciences, Ankara 
Univ. 50-; Dir. Inst, of Int. Affairs, Ankara 55-; Visiting 
Prof. Univ. of Idaho 58-59, Univ. of Chattanooga 60; has 
held editorial and admin, posts on many newspapers. 
Pubis. Political History, Diplomatic History, 1919-1939. 
Kizilirmak Sok. 18/6, Ankara, Turkey. 

Essaafi, Mohamed; Tunisian diplomatist; b. 26 May 
1930; ed. College Sadiki and Univ. of Paris. 

Secretariat of Foreign Affairs, Tunis 56; Tunisian 
Embassy, London 56-57; First Sec., Washington 57-69; 
Dir. of American Dept., Seer, of Foreign Affairs, Tunis 

60- 62, American Dept, and Int. Conf. Dept. 62-64; 
Amb. to U.K. 64-69; Sec.-Gen. Foreign Affairs, Tunis 69-; 
Commandeur de 1 ’Ordre de la Rdpublique Tunisienne. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Ete, Muhlis, M.A., ph.d.; Turkish economist; b. 23 Oct. 
1904. 

Asst. Instructor 30, later Asst. Prof. Faculty of Law and 
Economics Istanbul Univ.; Teacher of Statistics School of 
Political Science, Istanbul, and of Money and Exchange, 
Higher School of Commerce and Economics Istanbul; 
Prof, of Business Economics, later of Gen. • Principles of 
Economics, Ankara School of Political Science 40-50; 
Minister of State Enterprises 50-51; Minister of Economy 
and Commerce 51-52; Turkish Rep. Council of Europe; 
Pres. Turkish Economic Asscn. and Turkish European 
Movement; fmr. Chief Editor Turk Ekonomist; Pres, of 
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Control Board of State Enterprises 58 61, Minister of 
Commerce June 62-June 63, mem of Pail , Dir of School 
of Econs, Istanbul 67- 

pnbls Transportation, Money and Exchange, Lessons in 
Business Economics, Administration of Temporary and 
Permanent Exhibitions, Commerce, Banking and Exchanges, 
Problem: dtr Assoaterung der Turret mil der Eunfasschen 
Wwtschaflsgenietnschaft 63, and numerous translations. 
Oper Rail Sokak 26/7, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Etrmsdi, Noor Ahmad; Afghan diplomatist, b 1920, ed 
Istiqlal Lyceum and Kabul Umv 

Former diplomatic posts in London and Washington Econ 
Section, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 53-64. Deputy 
Munster of Foreign Aflairs 63 Minister 65 71 also Prune 
Munster until 71, Arab to Pakistan 64 
Office of the Prune Minister, Kabul, Afghanistan 
Eftinjhausen, Richard, PH d , Aroencan educationist and 
art curator, b 5 Feb 1906, ed Uni vs at Munich Cam- 
bridge and Frankfort a M 

Asst Islamic Dept., State Museum, Berlin 31 33 Asst, to 
Editor A Survey of Persian Art 33-34 Research Assoc., 
American Inst.’ for Persian Art and Archaeology NY. 
34 37, Lecturer on Islamic Art, Inst of Fine Arts. N Y 
Umv 36-38, mem Inst of Advanced Study Pnnceton. 
NJ 3738, Assoc Prof of Islamic Art, Uruv of Mich, Ann 
Arbor 38 44, Assoc in Near-Eastern Art Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Inst . Washington, D C. 44 5S Curator 
of Near Eastern Art 58-61, Head Curator 61 66, Research 
Prof of Islamic Art, Umv of Mich 48 67, Editor Ars 
Islamica 38-51. Near Eastern Editor Ars Onentahs 5t-58, 
Editorial Board The Art Bulletin 40-, Kairos 59-, Assoc 
Prof of Islamic Art, Inst of Fine Arts, New York Umv 
62 67, Adjunct Prof of Fine Arts 60-67, Prof of Fine Arts 
67 . Asst Curator. Near Eastern Art, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art 67 , Consultative Chair Islamic Dept, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, N Y. 69- 
Publs The Unicom ( Studies in Muslim Iconography I) 50, 
The Paintings of Emperors and Sultans of India in A mtncan 
Collections 61, Persian Miniatures in the Bernard Bcrtrson 
Collection 62 Arab Painting 62, Editor and contributor A 
Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Books and Periodi- 
cals in Western Languages dealing noth the Near and Middle 
East, with special emphasis on Medieval and Modem Times 
52, Aiu der Welt der Islamischen Kunst 59 Turkish 
Miniatures from the J 3th to the lllh Century (editor) 65, 
Treasures of Turkey (co-author) 66 
Office Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, x 
East 78th Street, New York, N Y 1002 1, Home £4 
Armour Road, Pnnceton, N J 08540, USA 
Erans, Trefor Ellis, ckg, o b e , British university 
professor and diplomatist b 4 March 1913, ed Cowbndge 
Balhol Coll , Oxford and Hamburg Umv 
Joined Consular Service 37, sen ed Beirut, Alexandria, 
Cairo Damascus Foreign Office Counsellor, Cairo 52 56, 
Berne 57 59 Consul Gen , then Ambassador, Aimers 
59-64 Arab to Syrian Arab Republic 64 67, Amb to Iran 
68-69 Woodrow Wilson Prof of Int Politics, Univ 0 f 
Wales 69 

Plas Maes y-Groes, Talybont, Bangor, Wales 
Esans-Prflchard, Edward Evan, m a phd; Brito* 
social anthropologist, b. 21 Sept 1902, ed. Winchester 
Coll and Exeter Coll Oxford 

Expeditions to Central, East and North Africa 26-39, 
Prof of Sociology Egyptian Umv Cairo 30 33. Lever- 
hulme Fellow 34 35 Research Lecturer Oxford 35 40, 
Active Service 40 45; Reader, Cambridge 45 46, Prof 
of Social Anthropology Umv of Oxford 46 , Pres Royal 
Anthropological Inst. 49 51; Fellow British Acad 56, 
Hon mem. American Acad Arts and Sciences 58 American 
Philosophical Soc 68 Hon Fellow School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London 63, Hon D Sc (Umv of Chicago) 


67, (Bristol) 69 Hon. D Lift (Umv of Manchester) 69 
Pubis Witchcraft Oracles and Magtc among the Azande 37, 
The Nuer 40, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica 49, Kinship and 
Marriage among the Nuer 51, Social Anthropology 5*> 
Nuer Religion 56, Essays in Social Anthropology 6Z, The 
Position of Women in Primitive Societies and Other Essays 
65, Theories of Primitive Religion 65 The Zar.de Trickster 
67 

All Souls College, Oxford, England 


Evenari, Michael; Israeli botanist, b 9 Oct I9<M» ed 
Umv of Frankfurt. 

Staff of Botany Dept , Umv of Frankfurt 27-28, German 
Umv, Prague 2831, Stafl of Techmsche Hocbschule, 
Darmstadt 31-33, Lecturer 33, External Teacher, Hebrew 
Umv , Jerusalem 34 37, Instructor 37-44 lecturer 44, 
Chair Dept of Botany 45- Prof 51 . Vice Pres Hebrew 
Umv , Jerusalem 53 59, Fellow Linnean Soc , Hon Fellow 
American Botanical Soc , mem German Acad of Science 
Major Research on ancient desert agriculture and its 
modern application and studies in germination, physiology 
and ecology of desert plants 

Department of Botany, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem Israel. 

Eytan, Walter, m a , Israeli civil servant, b 24 July 
1910, ed St Paul s School, London Queen’s Coil Oxford 
Lecturer m German, Queen sColl , Oxford 34 46, Principal, 
Public Service Coll , Jerusalem 46-48, Dir -Gen , Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs Israel 48-49 Ambassador to France 


Publ The First Ten Years 58 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Aflairs Jerusalem, Israel 

Eyuboglu, Bedri Rahmi; Turkish painter and poet; 
b 1913, ed Acadimie des Beaux Arts, Istanbul, and 
Andrd Lhote Ateber, Pans 

Exhibited in Turkey with advanced painters’ Group D 
33-37, influenced by Anatolian handicraft designs 42-45. 
worked on block printing, sengraphy, engraving and 
textile printing 45 50, mosaic work since 57, Ford Founda- 
tion Grant for travel in Europe and USA 61-63, Frof 
Acad of Fine Arts, Istanbul has also written poems, 
essays and travel notes m books, magazines and news- 

f apers, Prize at SJo Paulo Bienal 56, Gold Medal, Brussels 
air 58, exhbns in several cities of Europe and USA 
Major works Panel at Brussels Fair 58, Mosaic panel for 
NATO Building in Paris 59. Christmas Card for UNICEF 
61, mosaic murals in Ankara Izmir and Istanbul 63-65 
29/3 Manolya sokak Kalamis Kmltoprak. Istanbul, 
Turkey 


P 

Fadlt, Yahjra; Sudan politician 
Member of Pari 53 68 (defeated), Munster of Social 
Affairs 54-56. Minister of Education 67-68. Munster of 
Communications 68-69 
Khartoum. Sudan 

Fahd ibn Abdulaziz, H.K.H. Prints; Saudi Arabian 
politician b 1922 

Brother of H M King Faisal, fmr Munster of Education; 

Minister of the Intenor 62- 

Muustry of the Intenor, Jeddah Saudi Arabia 

Fahmy, Abdel Azim; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
politician, b 25 Jan 1907, ed Police Acad 
Occupied different key police posts promoted Maj Gen 
58 Chief of Gen Investigation Dept (Special Branch) 
33 60 Dir Public Security 6o-6r, Under-Sec of State, 
Ministry of Intenor Jlmister of Intenor 62 65 Amb to 
Hungary 66 67, Retd 67 Highest degree of UAR 
decorations Ment Repub ; other decorations from Syna 
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Lebanon, Yugoslavia, Ceylon, Indonesia, Greece, Italy, 
Morocco, Niger. 

16 Nahda Street, Maadi, Cairo, Egypt. 

Faisal, H.M. King Malik Faisal ibn Abdulaziz; Saudi 
Arabian monarch; b. 1906. 

Brother of former King Saud; Viceroy of the Hedjaz 26-64; 
rep. Saudi Arabia at San Francisco Conf. 45; delegated 
control of Govt, by King Saud March 58-Dec. 60; Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 61-62, 63-64; 
Regent 63-64, declared King 64, also Head of State; Hon. 
G.B.E., K.C.M.G.; medals and awards from several 
countries. 

Royal Palace, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

Fakhreddine, Mohamed; Sudanese diplomatist; b. 12 
Oct. 1924; ed. Gordon Memorial Coll., Khartoum, and Univ. 
of Durham. 

Chief of Protocol, Head of UN Section, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Khartoum 56-58; Counsellor, London 
58-60; Ambassador to Pakistan and Afghanistan 60-64, 
concurrently Ambassador to People’s Repub. of China 
64-65; Perm. Rep. to UN 65-71; Under-Sec. for Foreign 
Affairs Nov. 70-. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Farts, Abderrahmane; Algerian politician; b. 1911; ed. 
Algiers Univ. 

Muslim Public Notary, Algiers 36; mem. Algiers Municipal 
Council; Speaker Algerian Assembly 53-56; leader, 
nationalist “Movement of 61”, intermediary between 
French Govt, and Front de Liberation Nationale (F.L.N.) 
leaders, Paris 56-61, arrested by French 61-62; Pres. 
Algerian Provisional Executive Council 62; legal practice, 
Algiers 62-; arrested July 64. 

Sahara Department, Algeria. 

Farts, Bishr, D. £s i~; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
writer; b. 1906; ed. Coil, de la Sainte-Famille, Cairo, and 
the Sorbonne. 

Writer and lecturer; Sec.-Gen. Inst. d’Egypte; Egyptian 
attach^, Inst. fran9ais d’arch6ologie orientale, Cairo; mem. 
Inst. Musique Arabe and Int. Asscn. Art Critics. 

Pubis. In French: UHonneur cliez les Arabes avant I’Islam 
32, Les Eminentes Verlus, une fortmile presligieuse de la 
morale musulmane 37; Divergence (play, produced Paris 50, 
Salzburg 51, Vienna 53, Munster 54); Une Miniature 
religieuse de I’Ecole arabe de Bagdad 48, Essai sur V esprit de 
la decoration islamique 52, Le Livre de la Thdriaque, tin 
manuscrit arabe a peintures 53, L’Arl sacre chez un primitif 
musulman 55, Philosophie el jurisprudence illuslr&es par les 
Arabes 57, Vision chritienne et signes musulmans 61; 
numerous works in Arabic, including essays, plays, poetry, 
short stories and art criticism. 

1 Sharia Lahra’, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Farhan, Staff Brig. Abdul-Karim, B.A.; Iraqi soldier and 
politician; b. 1922; ed. Military Coll., Baghdad, Staff 
Coll., Baghdad and Univ. of Baghdad Coll, of Law. 
Battalion Commdr., Acting Brigade Commdr. 58-59; 
Commdr. Baghdad Garrison Feb. 63; Commdr. First 
Div. Feb. -Nov. 63; Minister of Culture and Guidance 
Nov. 63-July 65; Sec.-Gen. Arab Socialist Union of Iraq 
64-65; mem. Council of Revolutionary Command 64; 
Minister of Agrarian Reform 67; Acting Minister of Agric. 
July 67-March 68; Minister of Agric. April-July 68; 
arrested 1968, released Nov. 70; Rafidian Medal (First 
Grade), Jordanian Star (First Grade) and many other 
military awards. 

Pubis, include contributions to military textbooks and 
A l Jundi magazine. 

Al-Mansoor, House No. 91/8, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Farid Al-Auiaqi, Sheikh Mohammed; Yemeni politician; 
b. 1929; ed. Aden Protectorate Coll, for Sons of Chiefs, 


Government Secondary School, Aden, and Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford. 

Joined Protectorate Govt. Service as Asst. Political Officer 
50; Political Officer 56-59; Minister of Finance, Fed. of 
S. Arabia 59-63; Minister of External Affairs 63-67; mem. 
Presidential Council June 69-. 

Upper Aulaqi, Fourth Governorate, People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen. 

Farkhan, Hushang; Iranian petroleum engineer; b. 16 
Feb. 1914; ed. American Coll., Teheran High School and 
Colorado School of Mines, U.S.A. 

Petroleum Engineer, Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 39; Officer, 
Imperial Iranian Army 40-41; Ministry of Finance 42-46; 
private business 47-48; Petroleum Engineer (Exploration), 
Iran Oil Co. 49-55; Dir. Iran Oil Co. and mem. Board of 
Dirs. Irano-Italian Oil Co. 56-60; mem. Board of Dirs. Nat. 
Iranian Oil Co. (Dir. Oil Operation) 61-63; Chair. Iran Oil 
Co. 61-64; Man. Dir. Nat. Iranian Gas Co. 65-69, mem. 
Board of Dirs. and Dir. of Production, Refining and 
Distribution 69-; mem. Board of Dirs. Iranian Oil Explora- 
tion and Producing Co. 69-; Alt. mem. Board of Dirs. Nat. 
Iranian Oil Co. 64-69; mem. Iranian Engineering Soc., 
Iranian Petroleum Inst,; Order of Tadj (Fourth Class), 
Order of Homayoun (Third Class and Second Class), 
Coronation Medal. 

N.I.O.C., P.O. Box r863, Teheran, Iran. 

Farmanfarmaian, Khodadad, m.a., ph.d.; Iranian econo- 
mist and banker; b. 5 May 1928, Teheran; ed. American 
Univ. of Beirut, and Stanford and Colorado Univs. 
Instructor and Research Asst., Dept, of Econs., Colorado 
Univ. 52-53; Instructor, Dept, of Econs., Brown Univ. 
53-55; Research Fellow, Center for Middle Eastern Studies, 
Harvard Univ. 55-57; Research Assoc., Dept, of Econs. 
and Oriental Studies, Princeton Univ. 57-58; Dir. Econ. 
Bureau, Plan Org. 58-61; mem. Tax Comm., Ministry of 
Finance 58-60; mem. High Econ. Council 59-62; Deputy 
Man. Dir. Plan Org. 61-62; Deputy Gov., Bank Markazi 
Iran (Central Bank of Iran) 63-68, Gov. 68-; medals from 
govts, of Iran and Belgium. 

Pubis. Social Change and Economic Behaviour in Iran, 
Exploration in Entrepreneurial History 56; has contributed 
to Middle Eastern Journal. 

Bank Markazi Iran, Avenue Ferdonsi, Teheran, Iran. 
Telepone: 310100-9 and 311320-9. 

Farra, Jamal E.-D., M.sc.; Syrian diplomatist and poli- 
tician; b. 1911; ed. Univ. of Paris. 

Employed in Ministry of Education, in various posts 
including Sec.-Gen. 34-39; Chargd d’Affaires, Brussels 
49-50; Sec.-Gen., Ministry of Foreign Affairs 50-52; later 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Sweden 52, Norway, Denmark 
and Finland 53, and German Federal Republic 54-56; 
Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 56-57; U.A.R. Ambassador to 
Brazil 58-61 ; Syrian Arab Republic Ambassador to Fed. 
Germany 61-62; Minister of Foreign Affairs 62-63; Ambas- 
sador to Italy 63-64; Order of Merit (Syria) ; Officer Order of 
Cedar (Lebanon), Order of the Star (Jordan), Order of 
Civil Merit (Spain), Order of Phoenix (Greece), Order of 
Merit (German Federal Republic), Order of Iftikhar 
(Tunisia), Order of the Polar Star (Sweden), Order of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Order of the Crouzeiro do Sul (Brazil), 
Order of St. Silvester (Vatican), Order of Grande Croce del 
Merito (Italy). 

24 Boulevard Adnan, Malky, Damascus, Syrian Arab 
Republic. 

Farra, Muhammad H. E1-; Jordanian diplomatist; b. 20 
April 1921; ed. Boston Univ. and Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Director of Arab Affairs, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Amman 59-60, Dir. Palestine Div. 60-61; Jordan Rep. 
UN Econ. and Social Council 60-61, Vice-Chair. ECOSOC 
62; Minister, Cairo 63; Pres. Arab Council for Econ. Unity 
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<S< 65 Perm Rep ©1 Jordan to UN 65 70, Minister of 
Culture, Information, Tourism and Antiquities 70 
Amman, Jordan 

FsrTukh, Omar A., r« n : Lebanese educationist, b a 
jlay 1906, ed American Umv o! Beirut, and Umvs of 
Berlin Leipzig and Erlangen 

Taught at AlNajah Nat. High School Nablus 28 29 
Prof, of Islamic Philosophy and Arabic Literature, 
Maqasid Coll , Beirut 29-, post graduate work in Germany 
and Fiance 35-37. taught at High Training School Baghdad 
40.fi Visiting Prof of History of Muslim Spain, Synaa 
Uiuv Damascus 51-60, Prof o! the History of Arab Science 
and History of Arab Civilization Arab Um\ of Beirut 60- , 
mem Lebanese Nat Cttee 4S, mem Lebanese Del to 
UNESCO, Beirut 48. mem Arab Acad of Damascus. Arab 
Acad. Cairo Islamic Research Asscn , Bombay 
Pubis. Das Dild dtx pnAijfam in der arabiscAen Dichtung 
37 ID Arabic Abu Tammam 33, Arab Genius in Science and 
philosophy 44. 32 (English edn 54), Atempace 45. Islam at 
the Crossroads (trans.) 46, jlfyzhMM in Islam 47, Crtik 
Philosophy and the Story of its Translation tnto Arabic 47, 
The Family in Muslim Jurisprudence 51, The Incubation 
of U estem Culture in the Middle Cast (trans ) 52, Missions 
end Imperialism 52. The Arab 1 and Islam in the Western 
Mediterranean 59, A History of Arab Thought 62, History 
of Pu /ilamif Arabia 64, A History of Arab Liferafur* 65. 
etc. 

PO Box 941, Beirut. Lebanon 
Full Mohimmed El; Moroccan university rector, b a 
Sept. 1 90S, ed. Al Qarawij-in Umv , Fez, Univ do Pans 
1 la Sorbonno and Ecolo dcs fan goes orientates. Pans. 
Teacher, Inst, dcs Hautes Etudes Marocafnes 35-40. 
Head Arab manuscript section. Bibliothfrque Gin . Rabat 
40. Tutor to Pnnce Moulay Hassan 41.44 47 32. Rector 
Al Qiraxoyia Unlv 42 44. 47 52. Vice l*rcs Conseil des 
TOma 42 , Founder-mem Istiqtal Party 44. under 
restriction 44-47. 52-54. Minuter of Hit Edtic. 55 38, 
Rector of tbo Unlv of Morocco 58-, Pres Moroccan Del 
to Gen. Conf of UNESCO 56. 58. 60 64 Vice Pres 62. 
leader of numerous UNESCO Confs. in the Arab World, 
Pits Exec Board of UNESCO 64 ,Pres Conseil d Admin- 
istration de 1’ Association dcs University Putiellc 
nentou Enticement de Langue rrancawe (AUPELF) 66. 
Pres Conseil ExAcutif de 1 AvodaVion des UniscrsiWs 
Afncains 67 Minister for Cultural Aflairs and Nat 
Edoc 69-, Pres Conseil Extaitlf de PAssociation dcs 
Itivtnilft Islamiqoes 69, mem Acad of Arabic Lan- 
guage Cairo 53. Acad of Iraq, Dr lie Unis olBndgeport 
65 Lagos 6S, Djakarta 63 

Pubis. Numerous works m Arabic ard Trench Including 
L'hchstion politique el cull untie au Maroc 58, La Formation 
des Cadres an Maroc 6o, Chants ancient des femmes de Fes 

67 

Muusti'e dr tat chargd des Allures Culturelles et de 
1 Emeigneraent onginel Rabat Morocco 
Fusl, Mohammed Altai El; Moroccan politician, b 1906, 
ed Umv of Ter 

Viork with Moroccan nationalists 20-; Imprisoned briefly 
30, Prof Umv of Fez 32, forced to leave Morocco (for 
nationalist activities) 33. returned 34, presented plans for 
reform and Independence to Trench authorities, imprisoned 
35-36, presided first meeting ComitA d'Action Marocaine 
36, exiled to French Equatorial Africa 36, returned to 
Morocco 46. became a leader of Istiqlal Party (formed 43), 
hied abroad 47 53, leader, Istiqlal (Independent Party) 
56-. Minister for Muslim Affairs 61 
Publ The Independence Movement In A rob North Africa 54. 
Patti Istiqlal, Rabat, Morocco 
F*f<mf, Nwrollah, »>, nm, (b Iranian), American 
pruiessor 

Formerly Ed Eakhtar newspaper. Gov. 0! Ears, mem of 


Majlis, Mayor of Shiraz, and del to UN (adviser to 
perm Iranian del ), Visiting Prof Asia Inst and Princeton 
Umv 50-55, Prof of Social Sciences Fairleigh Dickinson 
TJmv 55 61, Chair Social Sciences Dept 61 65 Dean of 
the Graduate School 65 71 Distinguished Prof of Int 
Affairs and Dir of Graduate Inst of Int Studies 71 
Pubis Biography of Hafis 36, Persian Literature tn the 
26th and 27th centuries 37, Modem Persian Literature 39, 
Diplomatic History of Persia 51. Oil Diplomacy 54. The 
Dollar Crisis 64. The Boots of Arab Nationalism 65, 
Humanities in the Age of Science 67. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University. Teancck, N J , U S A 
Fawzi, Ahmad; Jordanian politician and engineer, b 
1927 ed USA and Baghdad Univ 
District Engineer Public Works 50-53 Asst Under Sec 
53-57. Under See 57-64 Lord Mayor of Amman 64-, 
Munster of Intcnor lor Municipal and Rural Affairs 67-68, 
and Minister without Portfolio 67-, Minister of Public 
Works April 68 Aug 69 Sec Civil Eng Union, mem 
Devt Board, Chair Housing Corpn Board, Chair 
Municipal and Rural Loan Fund, Chair Hidjaz Railway 
Reconstruction Cttee , mem Arab Cities Org Exec 
Office, Orders of Al Kawkab (first rank), Al Istiklal (first 
rank), Al Nshda (second rank), Al-Jalalah Asharefah 
(first rank, Morocco) Tunisian Repub (first rank), Mallizia 
Ethiopian Emperor (first rank) 
c/o Municipality of Amman, Amman, Jordan 

Fawzl, Mahmoud; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist and politician, b 1900, ed Umvs of Cairo, 
Rome Liverpool and Columbia 

Vice Consul. N Y. and New Orleans 26-2g, Consul, Kobe, 
Japan 2936, Dir Dept of Nationalities, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 39-4», Consul Gen . Jerusalem 41-44. 
Egyptian rep Security Council, U N 46. alternate rep. 
U N Gen Assembly, N Y 46, later permanent rep of 
Egypt to U N . Ambassador to Great Britain 52 Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Dec 52-58, UAR Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 58-64, mem Presidency Council 62-64, Dep Prune 
Minister of 1 oreign Aflairs 64 67, Vice-Pres and Presiden- 
tial Asst, for Foreign Affairs 67-68 Prime Minister Oct 70- 
Office of the Prime Munster, Cairo, UAR 

Fawzl, Gin. Mohammed; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) army officer, ed. Military Acad 
Termer Dir MU Acad and Commdr United Arab Rcpub 
Expeditionary Forces fn Yemen, Commit of Syrian - 
Egyptian forces under Defence Pact 67. Chief of Staff of 
Army and Sec.-Gen for MU Aflairs Arab League until 67, 
C-in C. Joint UAR. Forces 67., Minister of War 6S 70, 
charged with high treason July 71. 

Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Faytz, Ake! Mithqil AI-; Jordanian politician; b 1924; 
ed AJeh Umv Lebanon 

President Jordanian Agricultural Asscn 45: Chief of 
Protocol for Tribes, Royal Palace 46; Co-founder Jordan- 
ian People's Party, mem House of Reps 47-, Speaker 
62., successively Minister of Agriculture, Development 
and Construction, Defence, Communications, and Public 
Works 57-62, Chair Nat Group, Inter-Part Union 64-; 
Deputy Pnme Minister and Minister of Interior 69-70, 
Minister of State 

House of Representatives, P O B 72 Amman, Jordon, 
Fsdtrbush, Rabbi 81mon; American Jewish leader, b 
1892 

One of leaders of Munich l Movement since 18, mem Seym 
22-27, Editor Jidische Blitter 28 and of Hebrew monthly 
Murocha since 30, fmr Chief Rabbi of Finland, Cultural 
Dir. World Jewish Congress, New York* mem World 
Zionist Organisation Action Cttee ; Chair. World Union for 
Hebrew Language and Culture; mem quarterly Judaism, 
N Y ; Pres liistadruth Ivnth of America; Literary Pruts 
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of Lamed Foundation 53 and 58; Pres. Hapoel Hamizrachi 
of America. 

Pubis. Ijjunim 29, Zion's Wisest Protocol in Saningens I jus 
35, Hihre Talmud 38, Hamusar Vehamishpat 48, Mishpat 
Hamlucha 51, The Jewish Concept of Labor 56, Benthivoih 
Hatalmud 56, World Jewry To-cLay 59, Hason Tora Vezion 
60, Hihre Hayaduth 64, History of the Hebrew Language 
67. 

2105 Ryer Avenue, Bronx 57, New York City, New York, 
U.S.A. 

Feinberg, Nathan, dr.iur.tjtr.; Israeli university pro- 
fessor; b. 6 June 1895; ed. Univ. of Zurich and Graduate 
Inst, of Int. Studies, Geneva. 

Head of Dept., Ministry of Jewish Affairs, Lithuania 19-21; 
Sec. Cttee. of Jewish Dels., Paris 22-24; l aw practice in 
Palestine 24-27 and 34-45; Lecturer, Univ. of Geneva 
31-33; Lecturer, Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem 45-49, Assoc. 
Prof. 49-52, Prof, of Int. Law and Relations 52-66, Dean 
of Faculty of Law 49-51, Prof. Emer. 66-; Lectured Acad, 
of Int. Law, The Hague 32, 37, 52; mem. Perm. Court of 
Arbitration; mem. Inst, of Int. Law; Fellow of the Int. 
Inst, of Acts and Letters; mem. Board of Governors, 
Hebrew Univ. 

Pubis. La Question des MinoriNs d la Conference de la paix 
de 1919-1920 et Taction juive en faveur de la Protection 
Internationale des Minoritis 29, La Juridiction de la Com 
Permanente de Justice Internationale dans le Syst&me des 
Mandats 30, La Juridiction de la Com Permanente de 
Justice dans le Systeme de la Protection Internationale des 
Minoritis 31, La Piliiion en Droit International 33, Some 
Problems of the Palestine Mandate 36, L‘ Admission de 
Nouveaux Membres ii la Sociiti des Nations et d TOrganis- 
ation des Nations Unies 52, The Jewish Struggle Against 
Hiller in the League of Nations ( Bernheim Petition) 
(Hebrew) 57, The Legality of a " State of War" after the 
Cessation of Hostilities 61, Palestine under the Mandate and 
the Stale of Israel: Problems of International Law (Hebrew) 
63, The Jewish League of Nations Societies (Hebrew) 67, 
The Arab-Israel Conflict in International Law, etc.; co- 
editor: The Jewish Year Book of International Law 49; 
Editor Studies in Public International Law in Memory of 
Sir Hersch Lauterpacht (in Hebrew) 62. 

6 Ben Labrat Street, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Feki, Ahmed Massan el-; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) soldier and diplomatist; b. 19x1; ed. Cairo Mil. 
Acad, and Staff Coll., Gunnery Staff Coll. (U.K.). 

Army service, reaching rank of Maj.-Gen. 30-54; fmr. 
Instructor Mil. Acad, and Staff Coll., Mil. Attach^ Rome; 
Ambassador of Egypt to Libya and subsequently of 
U.A.R. 54-59; Ambassador of U.A.R, to India 59-64, to 
Canada 64-65; Under-Sec. of State, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 65-67; Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs Oct. 67; 
Amb. to U.K. Dec. 67-. 

Embassy of United Arab Republic, South Audley Street, 
London, W.i, England 

Fekini, Mohicddine, dr.iur.; Libyan diplomatist and 
politician; ed. Univ. of Paris. 

Former Head of Exec. Council of Tripoli; fmr. Ambassador 
to United Arab Republic, Cairo; fmr. Minister of Justice; 
Ambassador to U.S. and Perm. Rep. to UN 60-63; Prime 
Minister of Libya 63-64; now Legal Consultant and 
Advocate. 

Tripoli, Libya. 

Felek, Burhan, l. en d.; Turkish journalist; b. 1889; ed. 
Scutari Lycde and Istanbul Univ. 

Civil servant 08; served in Army Reserve First World War; 
sports journalist and photographer 19; Editor Milliyet 
(Istanbul daily) '69-; Lecturer Istanbul Univ. Inst, of 
Journalism 51-; Pres. Asscn. of Turkish Journalists; Pres. 
Turkish Olympic Cttee.; mem. Int. Press. Inst.; Hon. 
O.B.E.; NATO Medal, Diplome Olympique; Greek, Yugo- 


slav, Romanian and Austrian decorations for services to 
sport; Republican People’s Party. 

Pubis. Works on photography, sport and travel; two col- 
lections of humorous stories and one play; translations of 
novels into Turkish, including II Piccolo Mondo di Don 
Camillo and II Compagno Don Camilla. 

Home: Dost apt. 8/9, M. Kemal Street, Ni$anta$, Istanbul 
(winter), Santral sok., Omerpa$a Caddesi, Erenkoy, 
Istanbul (summer); Office: Milliyet, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Fernea, Robert Alan, ph.d.; American anthropologist; b. 
25 Jan. 1932; ed. Reed Coll., Portland, Oregon, and Univ. 
of Chicago. 

Assistant, Assoc. Prof, of Anthropology, American Univ. 
in Cairo 59-65, Social Research Center, American Univ. in 
Cairo 60-65; Dir. Nubian Ethnological Survey 60-65; 
Visiting Lecturer, Univ. of Alexandria 63, 64; Consultant, 
Ford Foundation in U.A.R. 63-65; Post-doctoral Fellow, 
Harvard Univ. 65-66; Prof, of Anthropology and Dir. 
Middle East Center, Univ. of Texas at Austin 66-; Fellow, 
American Anthropological Asscn., Founding Fellow, 
Middle East Studies Asscn. of N. America; Trustee, 
American Inst, of Iranian Studies; Univ. of Chicago Fellow 
54, Nat. Science Foundation Fellowship 56, 57, Danforth 
Fellow 54-59, Faculty Fulbright-Hays Fellow (Afghanistan) 
67. 

Pubis. Symposium on Contemporary Egyptian Nubia 63, 
Shaykh and Effendi 70, and numerous anthropological 
articles. 

University of Texas at Austin, Middle East Center, Box 
7969, Austin, Texas 78712, U.S. A. 

Feyzioglu, Turhan, LL. d.; Turkish university professor 
and politician; b. 19 Jan. 1922; ed. Galatasaray Lyc6e, 
Istanbul Univ., and Ecole Rationale d’Administration, 
Paris. 

Assistant Prof. Ankara Political Science School 45-47, 
Assoc. Prof. 47-54; Research, Nuffield Coll., Oxford 54; 
Co-editor Forum 54-58; Prof. Ankara Univ. 55; Dean, 
Political Science School, Ankara 56; M.P. 57, 61, 65-; mem. 
Nat. Exec. Cttee. Republican People's Party 57-61; Pres. 
Middle East Technical Univ. 60; mem. Constituent 
Assembly 60; Minister of Education 60; Minister of State 
61; Deputy Prime Minister 62-63; mem. Turkish High 
Planning Council 61-63, Asst. Sec.-Gen. Republican 
People’s Party 64, Vice-Pres. Pari. Group 65-66; founded 
Reliance Party 67; Turkish Rep. Consultative Assembly, 
Council of Europe 64-66. 

Pubis. Administration Law 47, Judicial Review of Un- 
constitutional Laws 51, Lcs Parties Politiques en Turquie 
53, The Reforms of the French Higher Civil Service 55, 
Democracy and Dictatorship 57, The Communist Danger 69. 
T.B.M.M., Ankara, Turkey. 

Field, Henry, b.a., m.a., d.sc.; American anthropologist; 
b. 15 Dec. 1902; ed. Eton Coll., and New Coll., Oxford. 
Asst. Curator of Physical Anthropology, Field Museum of 
Natural History (Chicago) 26-34, Curator 34-41; Field 
Museum Expeditions, Near East 25-26, 27-28, 34; engaged 
in Govt, research work in Washington 41-45; Research on 
Anthropology of S.W. Asia 46-47; Univ. of Calif. African 
Expedition 47-48; Peabody Museum-Harvard Expedition 
to Near East 50, and to West Pakistan 55; Honorary 
Associate in Physical Anthropology, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard 50-; Research in India 69; Annandale Medal, 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal 66. 

Pubis. Arabs of Central Iraq: their History, Ethnology and 
Physical Characters 35; Contributions to the Anthropology 
of Iran 39; The Anthropology of Iraq, Part I, No. 1 40, 
No. 2-3 49; Part II, No. 1 51, Nos. 2, 3 52; Contributions to 
the Anthropology of the Faiyum, Sinai, Sudan and Kenya 
52; Contributions to the Anthropology of the Caucasus 53; 
The Track of Man 53; Ancient and Modern Man in South- 
western Asia I 56, II 61; Bibliographies on S.W. Asia, 
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I-VJI 53-63. An Anthropological Reconnaissance m West 
Pakistan 59 North Arabian Desert Archaeological Survey 
4 c 5 o, 60, ' M" Project for F D R Studies on Migration 
and Settlement 62, Editor Peabody Museum Russian 
Translation Senes, Vols 1 V 59 70 

3551 Main Highway, Coconut Grove Miami 33 Florida, 
Otnce Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
jfsss , OS A 

FiJaJi, Abdelai*, ll o , Moroccan judge and admini- 
strator, b 10 June 1924, ed Lycfe Gouraud, Rabat 
Lyc^t Lyautey, Casablanca Ecole Nat d’Org Economique 
et Sociale, Pans, Grenoble Umv and Inst des Hautes 
Etudes, Rabat 

Practised at the Bar, Casablanca 5* 55. Pro Int 
Tribunal of Tangier, Court of Appeal Tangier and Court 
of Appeal Rabat 55 , Lecturer Inst des Hautes Etudes 
Marocames, Ecole Marocame d’ Administration, then Asst 
Dir Ecole Marocame, Pres Centre Afncain de Formation 
et de Recherche Admimstratives pour le Ddveloppement 
(C.A.F R-A D ), Tangier 64 , mem. Comm for Arabisation 
of Code of Civil Procedure 63, Comm for Arabisation of 
Code of Obligations and Contracts 64, Pres Comm, for 
Arabisation of Code of Commercial Law 65, Dr he Umv 
of Grenoble 

pubis Marriage in Moroccan Law (in Arabic), Notes 
Judiciams (m French) 

Cour d Appel Fes. Morocco 

Fisher, Sydney Netlleton, ma.phd, American univer- 
sity professor and editor, b. 2906, ed. Oberhn Col! , Unrv 
of nUnois, Pnnceton Umv and Umv of Brussels 
Tutor In Mathematics and English, Robert Coll , Istanbul 
28 31, 36-37, Instructor in History, Denison Umv , Gran- 
ville, Ohio 35 36, Instructor in History, The Ohio State 
Umv 37-42, Asst Prof. 4^-47. Assoc Prof 47*55. Pr°f 
55 , Co-ordinator, Graduate Inst for World Affairs 62-65, 
Dir Near and Middle East Program 67-, Assoc Chief, 
Econ Analysis Section, Middle East Div . Foreign Ecoa 
Admin , Washington, D C 43 44, Country Specialist. Com- 
mercial Policy Div , Dept of State 44-46. Lecturer on 
World Affairs, Chautauqua Inst , Chautauqua, N Y 40. 41 
and 42, Visiting Prof of History and Govt . Stetson Umv , 
DeLand, Fla 49, Dir of Pubis of The Middle East Inst 
and Editor The Middle East Journal, Washington, D C 
52-53 Visiting Prof of History, Umv of S Calif , Los 
Angeles 54 61, mem American Historical Asscn , The 
Middle East Inst . Royal Historical Soc , London, 
Accademia del Mediterraneo, Asscn for North American 
Middle East Studies, etc 

Pob! The Foreign Relations of Turkey, If SI 2512 48, 
Evcluiion in the Middle East 53, Social Forces in the Middle 
East 55 The Middle East A History 59, 69 The Military in 
the Middle East 63 France and the European Community 

The Ohio State University, Columbus Ohm, 43210 USA 

Rjhtr, William Bayne, b a , dr he l'unjv (Pans), 
Bntish university professor, b 24 Sept *916, ed Umvs 
of Manchester Louvain, Caen and Pans 
Research Fellow 37 40 served in Royal Air Force 40 46, 
commissioned 41, OC RAF Liaison Unit, Syria and 
Lebanon 44 45 Lecturer, Umv of Manchester 46, Senior 
Lecturer, Dept of Geography, Aberdeen Umv. 47 53; 
Reader and Head of Dept of Geography, Univ. of Durham 
54-56 Prof 56-, Dir Inst of Middle Eastern and Islamic 
Studies 62 65, Principal Graduate CoIL 65-, Consultant 
H M Govt., Govt of Libya and Harvard Umv , U S A , 
Leader Umv Expedition to Libya 51 
PubL The Mtddle East — a Physical, Social and Regional 
Geography 50, 71 Spam (with H Bowen Jones) 57, Malta 
(mth H Bowen Jones and J C Dewdney), Editor Vol I 
Tw Cambridge History of Iran (Land and People) 68 
Abbey View, 42 South Street, and 38 Old Elvet. Durham. 
England. 


Foroughi, Mahmoud; Iranian diplomatist; b 1915, 
Teheran Umv _ 

Iranian Foreign Service 39 , Iondoa 43 48 Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 48 50, Consul Gen in New York Del 
to UN Gen. Assembly 50-56, Ambassador to Brazil 57 62, 
Under-Sec for Political Affairs Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 62, Ambassador to Switzerland 62 63, to US A 
63 65 to Afghanistan 66- 
Impenal Iranian Embassy, Kabul, Afghanistan 
Franliya.Sulaiman; Lebanese politician b 14 June 1910, 
Zgharta ed coll at Antoura near Beirut 
Elected to Pari as Independent mem 60 and 64 Minister 
of Posts Telegraphs and Telephones and Minister of 
Agriculture 60 61, Minister of the Interior 68 Minister ©1 
Justice Munster of Econ , Minister of Public Works 
Minister of Nat Econ 69 70, head, trade del to negotiate 
Soviet Lebanese trade and payments agreement Ptes of 
Lebanon Aug 70 

Oflice of the President Beirut Lebanon 

Freiha, Said; Lebanese newspaper proprietor, b 1905 
Chairman Board Dav As Sayad S-A-L which publishes As 
Sayad (weekly) 43-, Achabaka (weekly) 56-, At Anwar 
(daily) 59- 

Hazmid, POB X038 Beirut, Lebanon 

Freund, Mrs. Miriam Kottler, m j. , ran; American 
Zionist leader, b 17 Feb 1906, ed. Hunter Coll , New 
York Umv 

Teacher high schools, NYC to 44, Vice Pres Women's 
Comm, Brandeis Umv 5052, Nat Board Hadassah, 
Women’s Zionist Organisation 40-. Vice-Pres 53-56, Pres 
56-60, Chair Nat Youth Aliyah 53 56, mem Actions 
Cttee . World Zionist Organisation 56-, Chair Exec Cttee 
American Zionist Council 60-, mem Nat Board Jewish 
Nat Fund and Keren Hayesod 47-48, del 21st Orientalist 
Congress Moscow 60, Editor Hadassah magazine 66-, 
mem American Asscn of Umv Women, Jewish History 
Soc 

Pubis Jewish Merchants tn Colonial America 36, Jewels for 
a Crown The Chagall Windows 63 
200 East 71st Street, New York City 21, N Y , U S A 
Friedrich, Johannes, dr phil , German orientalist, b 27 
Aug 1893, ed Leipzig Umv 

Pnvat Dozent Leipzig Univ 24 Extra Prof 29, Prof of 
Oriental Philology 35. Rector 48 49, Prof Ancient Oriental 
Philology, Berlin Free Univ 50, Emer 6r, Ordinary mem 
Saxon Acad of Sciences, Hon mem Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft. Linguistic Soc of America, Corresp 
mem Oriental Inst , Prague German Archaeological Inst 
(Istanbul Section), Ex Orient e Lux Asscn , Leyden, 
Jstitnto Lombardo, Milano, and Societas Orientals Fen- 
mca Helsinki Co editor Zeitschnft der Deutschen Mor - 
genldndisehen Cesellschaft 

Pubis Staatsvertrdge des Hath Retches m hethitischer 
SPracht (Vol I 26, Vol. II 30), RteinasiafircAe Spraehdenh- 
1 ndltr 32, Einfuhrung uts Urartaische, Ras Sckamra 33, 
Kletne Beitrage tur churntischen Grammatik 39, Entnffer- 
tmgsgcschichte der hethihschen Hieroglyphenschnft 39, 
Hethiiischcs Elementarbuch (Vol I 40, Vol II 46), 
PAontriseA^JMnisefcs Grammatik 31, Hethihsches Worterbuch 
52. 57, 61, 66, Entst/ferung verschollcner Schriften und 
Sprachen 57, Kurze Grammatik der alien Quichi Spracke im 
Popol Vuh 35, Hethilische Gesetze 59 Zwet russtsche Novel - 
Un tn neusynschtr Vbersetzung 60, Hethihsches Kcilschrtft- 
Lesebuch 60, Gesckichte der Schrxft 66 
Schloss Strasse 49 Berlin 41, Germany 

Frye, Richard Nelson, ph d , American orientalist, b 10 
Jan 1920, ed. Umv of 111 , Harvard Umv , and School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London 
Junior Fellow, Harvard 46-49 visiting scholar, Umv. of 
Teheran 51-52, Aga Khan Prof of Iranian, Harvard 57-; 
Visiting Prof , Oriental Seminary, Frankfurt Umv. 58-59 
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Hamburg Univ. 68-69; assoc. Editor Central Asian Journal 
and Indo-Iranica; Hon. mem. German Archaeological Inst. 
Pubis. Notes on the early coinage of Transoxiana 49, 
History of the Nation of the Archers 52, Narshakhi, The 
History of Bukhara 54, Iran 56, The Heritage of Persia 62, 
The Histories of Nishapur 65, Bukhara, the Medieval 
Achievement 65, Corpus Iranian Inscriptions 68, 71, 
Qasr-i Abu Nasr Excavations 71; Editor Bulletin Asia 
Institute (monographs). 

546 Widener Library, Cambridge 38, Mass.; and The Asia 
Institute, Pahlavi University, Shiraz, Iran. 


G 

Gaddafi, Col. Moamar a!-; Libyan army officer and 
political leader; b. 1938, Misurata; ed. Univ. of Libya, 
Benghazi. 

Served with Libyan Army 65-; Chair. Revolutionary 
Council and C.-in-C. of Armed Forces of Libya Sept. 69-; 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defence Jan. 70-. 

Office of the Prime Minister, Tripoli, Libya. 

Gaddafi, Wanis; Libyan politician and diplomatist. 
Head of Exec. Council in Cyrenaican Provincial Govt. 
52-62; Minister of Foreign Affairs Jan. 62-63, of Interior 
63-64, of Labour 64; Ambassador to German Federal 
Republic 64-65; Minister of Planning and Devt. 66-68; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 68; Prime Minister Sept. 68-69. 
Tripoli, Libya. 

Galili, Israel; Israeli politician; b. May 1911, Brailov, 
Ukraine; ed. Ahad Ha’am Primary School. 

Went to Palestine 15; later worked on buildings and in 
printing; f. Asscn. of Working Youth 24; helped establish 
Kibbutz Na’an 30; Haganah activities 35-48; Deputy 
Minister of Defence, Israel Govt. 48; mem. Knesset; 
Minister without Portfolio (in charge of Information 
Services) 66-69; Minister without Portfolio 69-; Achdut 
Ha’Avoda. 

The Knesset, Jerusalem; Kibutz "Naan”, Israel. 

Gallad, Edgar Philip, ll.d.; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) journalist; b. 1900. 

With Credit Lyonnais 19; mem. staff La Liberti 21; Chief 
Editor La Bourse 25-28; Dir. La Liberti 36; founder 36, 
now Editor and Proprietor Journal d'Egypte; Editor and 
Proprietor Al Zaman ; for 3 years Gen. Counsellor Fed. of 
Trade Unions; Grand Cross, Order of St. Sava (Yugoslavia), 
Grand Officer, Order of Phoenix (Greece), Commdr., Star 
of Ethiopia, and several other decorations. 

17 Sharia Amir Said, Zamalek, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Gazzer, Abdel Hadi el-; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
artist; b. 23; ed. Alexandria and Rome Acad, of Fine 
Arts. 

Prof, of Painting, Cairo Faculty of Fine Arts; rep. at 
numerous exhibitions, including the 28th Venice Biennale 
and the Brussels Int. Exhibition 58 and Sao Paulo Bienal 
61; exhibitions in Cairo, Alexandria and Rome; First 
Prize "10 Years of the Revolution” Exhibition 62. 
Faculty of Fine Arts, Cairo University, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Golb, Ignace Jay, ph.d.; American university professor; 
b. 14 Oct. 1907; ed. Univ. of Rome. 

Travelling Fellow, later Instructor, Univ. of Chicago 29-41, 
Asst. Prof. 41-43, Assoc. Prof. 43, 46-47, Prof, of Assyri- 
ology 47-65; Frank P. Hixon Distinguished Service Prof. 
65-; U.S. Army 43-45; Guggenheim Fellow 60-61; Colvin 
Research Prof. 62-63; Editor Chicago Assyrian Dictionary 
47-; Hon. mem. Society Asiatique, Paris, Societas Orientalis 
Fennica, Helsinki, Indian Oriental Soc., Hyderabad; 
Foreign mem. Accad. Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome; Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; Pres. 
American Name Soc. 63-; Pres. American Oriental Soc. 65-. 


Pubis. Hittite Hieroglyphs 1-777 31-42, Inscriptions from 
Alishar 35. Hittite Hieroglyphic Monuments 39, Hurrians 
and Subarians 44, A Study of Writing 52', Sargonic Texts 
from the Diyala Region 52, Old Akkadian Writing and 
Grammar 52, Glossary of Old Akkadian 57, Sequential 
Reconstruction of Proto-Akkadian 69. 

Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111 . 
60637; and 5454 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 111 ., U.S.A. 

Gemayel, Sheikh Pierre; Lebanese politician; b. 1905; 
ed. Univ. St. Joseph, Beirut and Cochin Hospital, Paris. 
Trained as a pharmacist; founded Parti D6mocrate 
Social Libanais (Les Phalanges) 36, leader 37-; imprisoned 
37, 43; organized general strike 43; established the first 
Labour Code 44; Minister of Public Works 60, of Finance 
60-61, of Communications 60, of Public Health 60, 61; 
Minister of Public Works May 61-Feb. 64; Minister of 
the Interior 66-67; Deputy for Beirut 60-; Lebanese, Polish 
and Egyptian decorations; Pres. Kataeb Party. 

Rue de 1' University St. Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Georgiades, Lefkos, b.sc.(econ.), f.i.s.; Cypriot statisti- 
cian and diplomatist; b. 19x9; ed. Univ. of London. 
Former statistician. United Nations; fmr. mem. UN 
Expanded Technical Assistance Admin, for Libya; fmr. 
Development Officer, Republic of Cyprus; fmr. Chair. 
Electricity Authority of Cyprus; fmr. Special Adviser on 
Economic Affairs to Cyprus Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
Amb. to U.S.S.R. 63-70; concurrently Amb. to Finland 64, 
Czechoslovakia 65, Sweden 65. 

Evagoral Avenue 23, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Georgy, Guy-NoBI; French diplomatist; b. 17 Nov. 1918, 
Paris; ed. Faculty of Law, Bordeaux and Paris. 

Chief of Cabinet and Head of Information Dept., Cameroun 
45-49; Attache, Ministry for French Overseas Territories 
50; Head of North-Cameroun District, Maroua 51-55; 
Chief of Cabinet, Ministry for French Overseas Territories 
55; Gen. Sec. to Gabon 56; Gen. Man. of Econ. Affairs and 
Plan, Equatorial Africa 57, West Africa 58; High Commr. 
in Congo 59; High Commr. Congo (Brazzaville) 60; Amb. 
to Bolivia 61-64, to Dahomey 64-69, to Libya 69-. 

French Embassy, Tripoli, Libya; 9 avenue Franco-Russe, 
Paris je, France. 

Germanus Gyula, Julius, ph.d., d.litt.; Hungarian 
orientalist and linguist; b. 1884; ed. Univs. of Budapest, 
Istanbul, Vienna and Leipzig. 

Lecturer at Eastern Acad, of Commerce 12, Univ. of 
Political Economy, Dept, of Oriental Sciences 29, Univ. 
of Santineketan, Bengal 29-32; Prof, of Arab Language, 
Budapest Univ. 48-65; numerous journeys in Near East; 
pilgrimage to Mecca 35; Visiting Lecturer, Turkish, 
Egyptian and Indian Univs.; Independent mem. Hun- 
garian Pari. 58-67; Corresp. mem. Arab Acad, of Cairo, 
Arab Acad, of Damascus, Acad, of Baghdad; mem. Accad. 
del Mediterraneo. 

Pubis. Allah Akhbar 36, A fSlhold fakd fSnyeben (The Half- 
Moon’s Dim Light) 58, and numerous articles on Arab 
literature including History of Arab Literature, Anthology 
of Arab Poetry, Modern Poetry of South Arabia. 

PetofiteT 3, Budapest V, Hungary. 

Ghaffari, Abolghassem, dr. sc. math., ph.d.; Iranian 
mathematician; b. 1909; ed. Darolfonoun School and 
Univs. of Nancy, Paris, London and Oxford. 

Associate Prof., Teheran Univ. 37-42, Prof, of Mathematics 
42-; Mathematics Research Asst. King’s Coll., London 
47-48; Research Fellow, Harvard 50-51, Research Assoc., 
Princeton 51-52; mem. Inst, for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton 51-52; Senior Mathematician, Nat. Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington, D.C. 56-57; aeronautical research 
scientist 57-64; Professorial Lecturer, American Univ., 
Washington 58-62; aerospace scientist, Goddard Space 
Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md. 64-; has lectured at Univs. of 
Harvard, Maryland, Princeton and Columbia and at Massa- 
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cbusetts Inst of Technology, mem American, French and 
Entoh Mathematical Societies, Fellow Washington Acad 
ol Sciences New York Acad of Sciences, American Asscn 
lor the Advancement of Science, mem Iranian Higher 
Connell of Education 54-58, Iranian. Del to 5th Pakistan 
Science Conf Lahore 53. to Int Congresses of Mathe- 
maticians, Amsterdam 54, Edinburgh 58, Stockholm 62, 
mrm Ira nian Comm for UNESCO 54, mem American 
Astronomical Soc , Orders of Homayoun and of Danesh 
(first class) and of Sepass (first class), U S Special Apollo 
Achievement Award 

Pubis S«r VEgnatuyn Fonchonelle de Ckaptnan-Kolmo- 
garojf 36 The Holograph Method «n Gas Dynamics 50 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Goddard 
Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md . USA, and Shah 
Fveza Avenue, 3T La dan Street, Teheran, Iran. 

Ghaleb, Mohamed Mourad; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) diplomatist 

Ambassador to Congo Republic (Leopoldville) 61-62. to 

USSR 63- 

Embassy of the United Arab Republic, 56 UUtsa Guen 
rena, Moscow, USSR 

Ghahb, Abdel Hamid; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist, b 1908, ed Military Colls 
Military career 39-45. mem Egyptian del to UN 45 54. 
Pres 53 54, Amb to Lebanon 54-60 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, UAR 
Gtialib, (JMimJ Yemeni educationalist. 

Minister of Education and Information 65 66, Munster of 
Educ 66-67, Pres Islamic Uwv of Taiz 66- 
Islamic University of Tai2, Taiz, Yemen Arab Republic 
Ghanem, Mohsmed Hafez, ra o , United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) lawyer and government official, b 28 Sept 
1925, ed Cairo Uruv and Umv de Pans 
Lecturer. Faculty of Law, Alexandria Umv 49. Prof ol 
Public Int Law and Vice-Dean. Faculty of Law, Ain 
Shams Umv 60 68, Minister of Tourism 68-, Hon Sec. 
Egyptian Soc of Int Law, mem Arbitration Conciliation 
and Mediation Comm of Org of African Unity (OAU) 
66-71, mem. Legal Consultative Comm for Afro- Asian 
Countries 58-65 State Prize for best publ in field of Int 
Law and Political Science 60. 

Publa Public International Law (Arabic) 64, International 
Organisation 67 

3 Shana El Bergass, Garden City, Cairo, United Arab 
Republic. 

Gherab, Mohamed Habib; Tunisian UN official 
Former Amb to Spain, Special Adviser to Tunisian Sec 
of State for Foreign Affairs 67 69 mem del to XXIII 
session of UN Gen Assembly, Asst Sec -Gen of UN and 
Dir of Personnel March 69 

Office of Personnel, UN Secretariat, New York, NY, 
USA. 

Ghirshman, Roman; French archaeologist, b 3 Oct. 
J895, ed Sorbonne and Ecole du Louvre 
Mem French Archaeological Mission in Iraq 30 Dir 
similar mission m Iran 31. exploration Of Seistan desert, 
Afghanistan 36, Head of French Archeological Dept in 
Afghanistan 41 43 mem Inst f ran cats d’archdologie 
Mwntale, Cairo 44 45. Dir Susa Mission, Iran 46 67, Dir 
French Archaeological Missions in Iran, Prof Umv of Aix- 
en Provence, mem. Acad, des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres (three times prizeman) , Officier Ldgion d’Hormeur, 
Dcanmdr and Grand Officer of two Iranian Orders, hon 
degrees (Sorbonne and Univ. of Teheran), hon Dir -Gen 
Archaeological Delegation in Iran 

Inibls Fondles de Tepe Gxyan 36, Fouilles de Stalk (2 vols ) 
I®* .39* Of gram Hutmre dts Kouchans 46, Les Chiomles- 
tiephtahtes 48, Iran, des engines d I ‘Islam 50 Iran Parthts 


et Sassantdes 63, Iran ’ La Perse anettnne z vols 62 64, and 
other works 

96 roe La Fontaine, Pans r6e, France 

Ghorab, Amin Youssef ; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
writer, b 31 March 1913 

Began writing short stones 39. Head of Public Relations, 
High Council of Arts, Literature and Social Sciences, 
mem- Admin Council Quisse Club, mem. Egyptian Asscn. 
of Wnters, PEN Int Club, Order of Arts and Sciences 
6$ 

Pubis Novels Shabab Imraah, Sanawat El Hob Sit El- 
Banai, El Abwab, Et Moghlakak, Scenanos for Films 
Nissa Moharramat, El-Layali El T ami ah, Rannet El~ 
Kholkhal, Ntssa l Va Theab, El Thalathah Yohebbounaha , 
Garunet Hob, Shabab Imraah, El-Saphxrah Azua 
8 Rafei Street, Heliopolis, Cairo, U.A R. 

Ghorra, Edward A., l en d ; Lebanese diplomatist, 
b 1913 ed Patriarchal Coll , Beirut, American Uruv. of 
Beirut, French Law School (Umv. St Joseph), Beirut and 
Umv of Pittsburgh, USA 

Mem of staff, American Umv of Beirut 39 4*. barrister 
41-45 Consul Gen for Lebanon, New York 45 49, 
Australia 50 55, attached Ministry of Foreign Affairs as 
Head Occidental Section 56-57. mem Lebanese Del to 
Economic and Social Council and UN Gen Assembly 
47-49, Dir of Pol Affairs and Interoat. Relations Dept 
57-58 del to UN Gen Assembly 58, 63; Ambassador to 
U S S R. 59 63, Dir Dept for Lebanese Overseas, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs 63 65, Ambassador to Czechoslovakia 
and Poland 65 68, Perm Rep of Lebanon to UN Oct. 
68 , foreign decorations 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Beirut, Lebanon 
GhQShth, Abdallah Shehadeh; Jordanian judge, b 
2i Oct 1905, ed Rawdah Coll , Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
Law Inst 

Teacher 29 34, Chief Clerk Shanya Hebron Court 34-38, 
Judge in Vaffa, Nazareth Hebron and Nablus 38 46, mem. 
Shanya Court of Appeal 46-48, mem Cttee for Unification 
of Laws in Amman 50, Chief Justice 50, Chief Justice and 
Munster of Justice 50-51, Acting Minister of Educ 51; 
Chief Islamic Higher Cttee 51; mem Supreme Council for 
Educ in Jordan 53, mem Devt Cttee foe A1 Aksa Mosque 
54, Chief Justice and Head of A1 Awkaj Council and 
Islamic Affairs March 64, mem Royal Consultative Body 
Aug 67. Minister of Awkaj and Islamic Affairs and Holy 
Places Dec 68, Kadi Kuda Nov 69, Chief of Cttee for 
collecting of money for rebuilding of Holy Mosque of the 
Rock 54. 62, A1 Kawkab Medal Grade I, A1 Nahda Medal 
Grade I 

Office of -the Chief Justice of the Muslim Religious Courts. 
Amman, Jordan 

Ghozali, Sid Ahmed; Algerian industrialist, b 31 March 
>937 

President Dir G<5n Socadtd nationale de transports et de 
commercialisation des hydrocarhures (SONATRACH) 66-. 
SONATRACH. Immeuble le Mauretania, Algiers, Algeria. 

Ghunaim, Khalifa Khaltd Al; Kuwaiti diplomatist and 
politician, b 1921, ed American Umv of Beirut 
Deputy Chair Nat Bank of Kuwait, mem Kuw ait Tanker 
Co , Kuwait Currency Board, Kuwait Development Board, 
Kuwait Chamber of Commerce, Ambassador to UK 61 62: 

Minister of Commerce 63 65 
c/o Ministry of Commerce, Kuwait. 

Gibb, Sir Hamilton Alexander RoKkeen, Kt ,*t a ,ix d , 
F B A , British professor, b 2 Jan 2895, ed. Royal High 
School, Edinburgh, and Univs of London and Edinburgh 
Lecturer. School of Oriental Studies, Umv of London 215 
Prof of Arabic, Umv of London 30-37, Laudian Prof of 
Arabic, Univ Of Oxford 37-55; Prof of Arabic Harvard 
Umv 55 64 
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Pubis. The Arab Conquests in Central Asia 23, Arabic 
Literature 26, Travels of Ibn Battuta 29, Studies in Con- 
temporary Arabic Literature 28-33; Editor Whither Islam? 
32, Modern Trends in Islam 47, Mohammedanism 49, 
Islamic Society and the T Vest (with Harold Bowen) 50, 57, 
Stitdics in the Civilisation of Islam 62, Arabic Literature 63. 
The Olde House, Cherington, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwick- 
shire, England. 

Givton, Hanoch, m.a.; Israeli broadcasting official; b. 16 
April 1917; ed. Hebrew Univ. Law School. 

General Sec. Palestine Students’ Union 40-41; Senior Pro- 
gramme Asst., Hebrew Section, Palestine Broadcasting 
Service 45; Head, News Dept., Kol Israel 50; mem. Israel 
Del. to 10th UN Gen. Assembly 55; Dep. Dir. Kol Israel 
56-60, Dir. 60-; Dir.-Gen. Israel Broadcasting Authority 
65-68; Minister Plenipotentiary, Israel Perm. Mission to 
the UN 68-. 

20 Sutton Place South, New York, N.Y. 10022., U.S.A. 

Glubb, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Bagoi, k.c.b., c.m.g., d.s.o., 
o.b.e., m.c.; British officer; b. 16 April 1897; ed. Cheltenham 
and Royal Military Acad. Woolwich. 

2nd Lieut. Royal Engineers 15, served France; served 
Iraq 20; Admin. Inspector Iraq Govt. 26; Officer Commdg. 
Desert Area (Colonial Service, Transjordan) 30; Officer 
Commdg. Arab Legion, Transjordan (now Jordan) 38-56. 
Pubis. Story of the Arab Legion 48, A Soldier with the 
Arabs 57, Britain and the Arabs 59, War in the Desert 60, 
The Great Arab Conquests 63, The Empire of the Arabs 63, 
The Course of Empire 65, The Lost Centuries 67, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan 67, A Short History of the Arab Peoples 69, 
The Life and Times of Muhammad 70, Peace in the Holy 
Land 71. 

West Wood St. Dunstan, Mayfield, Sussex, England. 

Glykys, Michael; Cypriot lawyer and politician; b. 
25 June 1912, Nicosia; cd. Pancyprian Gymnasium and 
Middle Temple, London. 

Called to Bar; advocate 35-40; later joined Hellenic 
Chemical Products and Fertilizers Co. 40-55; Sec. to 
Hellenic Mining Co. 45-55; Man. Dir. Cyprus Textiles Co. 
Ltd., Model Famagusta Bakeries Ltd., Tricomo Agricul- 
tural Co. Ltd.; Cyprus Products Co. Ltd.; Glyks Estates 
Ltd., Glykys Bros. Ltd.; mem. Electricity Authority of 
Cyprus 60-70, Chair. 63-70; mem. Board of Dirs. Central 
Bank of Cyprus 63-70; Minister of Health Oct. 70-. 
Ministry of Health, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Godik, Giora; Israeli theatre producer; b. 5 May 1921; 
ed. Magnus Krynski, Warsaw and Stefan Batory Univ., 
Wilna. 

Fought with Polish Army during Second World War; 
settled in Israel 48; with Israeli Army 48-55; opened 
artists’ agency Giora Godik Productions Ltd. 55; opened 
Giora Godik Theatre, Alhambra Theatre, Tel-Aviv 65; 
productions include Barefoot in the Park, Fiddler on the 
Roof, The King and I, Kazablan, Hello Dolly, I Like Mike, 
Long Live the Horses, The Witch. 

Office: 10 Glikson Street, Tel-Aviv; Home: 53 King David 
Blvd., Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Goetze, Albrecht; American assyriologist; b. Germany 
11 Jan. 1897; ed. Munich, Leipzig, Berlin and Heidelberg 
Univs. 

Private Docent Heidelberg Univ. 23-30; Prof. Marburg 
Univ. 30-33; Visiting Prof. Yale Univ. 34, William M. 
Lallan Prof, of Assyriology and Babylonian Literature, 
Yale Univ. 36-56, Sterling Prof, 56-; mem. Royal Danish 
Acad.; corresp. mem. Inst, for Comparative Research in 
Human Culture; mem. American Philosophical Society; 
Dir. American School of Oriental Research, Baghdad 47-56, 
Hon. Dir. 56-; Editor Journal of Cuneiform Studies ; hon. 
mem. Soci^te Asiatique de Paris; corresp. mem. Acad, des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, mem. - German Archaeo- 
logical Inst. 


Pubis. Kulturgeschichte Kleinasiens 33 (2nd edn. 57), 
Hethiter, Churriter nnd Assyrer 36, The Hiltite Ritual of 
Tunnawi 38, Kizzuwatna 40, Old Babylonian Omen Texts 47, 
Laws of Eshnunna 56; various other books. 

2 Maplewood Road, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

Goetze, Roger; French petroleum executive; b. 6 Dec. 
1912; ed. Lycde Carnot and Univ. of Paris. 
Director-General of Finance, Algeria 42-49; Dir. of the 
Budget, France 49; Dir. of Cabinet of Minister of National 
Economy; Pres. S. N. Repal, Compagnie industrielle et 
financi&re duplications pltroliferes until 66; Administra- 
tor Compagnie des p 4 troles France-Afriquc (COPEFA), of 
Bank of Algeria, Union gfnerale des pdtroles (U.G.P.), 
Union industrielle des p6troles (U.I.P.) ; Technical Adviser 
to Pres, de Gaulle 58-59; Commdr. de la L6gion d’Honneur, 
Commandeur du mdrito saharien. 

66 ter, rue de Longchamp, Neuilly-sur-Seine (Seine), France. 

Gohar, Hamed Abdel Fattah.D.sc.; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) scientist; b. 1907; ed. Fouad I Univ., Cairo. 
Demonstrator in Zoology, Fouad I Univ. 29; Asst. Dir. 
Hydro-Biological Station at Ghardaqa 34, Dir. 38-; Prof. 
Marine Biology and Dir. Oceanographic Inst., Cairo Univ. 

48- . 

Hydro-Biological Station, Ghardaqa, U.A.R. 

GBkay, Dr. Fahrcddin Kerim; Turkish physician, diplo- 
matist and politician; ed. Faculty of Medicine, Univ. of 
Istanbul. 

Specialist in mental health; fmr. Prof, of Mental Health 
and Neurology, Univ. of Istanbul; fmr. Gov. and Mayor of 
Istanbul; Ambassador to Switzerland 58-60; Minister of 
Reconstruction and Redevelopment 62-63; Minister of 
Health and Social Welfare 63; Dep. for Istanbul; Pres. 
Republican People’s Party, Istanbul; Counsellor at Council 
of Europe 64-. 

Republican People’s Party, Istanbul, Turkey. 

GBkmen, Oguz; Turkish diplomatist; b. 4 May 1916; ed. 
Ankara Universitesi and Univ. de Paris &. la Sorbonne. 
Entered Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara 40; Second 
Sec. Turkish Embassy, Paris 44-47, First Sec. 47-49; Chief 
of Section, Dept, of Trade, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

49- 50; Chargd d’ Affaires, Buenos Aires 50-53; Counsellor, 
Sofia 53-54; Asst. Chief, Dept, of Trade and Trade Agree- 
ments 55; Dir.-Gen. Dept, of Commerce and Commercial 
Agreements 56; Dir.-Gen. Econ. Dept, at the Ministry 58; 
Amb. to Argentina, also accred. to Uruguay and Paraguay 
62-64; Perm. Rep. to European Econ. Community (EEC) 
64-66; Amb. to German Fed. Repub. Dec. 66-. 

Turkische Botschaft, 53 Bonn-Bad Godesberg, Utestrasse 
47, German Federal Republic. 

Goldmann, Nahum; Polish-born Zionist leader; b. 10 
July 1895; ed. Heidelberg, Berlin and Marburg Univs. 
Editor and Publisher German Hebrew Encyclopedia 22-34; 
mem. Zionist Political Comm. 27; Act. Chair. Zionist 
Action Cttee. 33; escaped from Germany 34; Rep. of 
Jewish Agency to L. of N.; in U.S. 41; Rep. Jewish Agency 
for Palestine in U.S.A. during Second World War; Pres. 
World Jewish Congress 51-, World Zionist Org. 56-68, Conf. 
on Jewish Claims against Germany, Memorial Foundation 
for Jewish Culture; Chair. Cttee. on Jewish Claims against 
Austria 50-. 

Aliad Haam 18, Jerusalem, Israel; 12 avenue Montaigne, 
Paris, France. 

Goldstein, Rabbi Israel, m.a., d.d., d.h.l., lttt.h.d., 
ll.d.; American Rabbi; b. 18 June 1896; ed. Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
and Columbia Univ. 

Rabbi Congregation B’nai Jeshurun N.Y.C. 18-60, Rabbi 
Emeritus 61-; Pres. Jewish Conciliation Board of America 
29-68, Jewish Nat. Fund of America 33-43 (now Hon. Pres.); 
Pres. Synagogue Council of America 42-44, Zionist 
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Organisation of America, 41 46 Chair World Confed. of 
Geo. Zionists 46- United Palestine Appeal 47 49 Co-Chair 
United Jewish Appeal 47 49 Tre-is Jewish Agency 47 49 
pres Amidar Israel "Nat. Housing Co for Immigrants 
iS 49 mem. World Jewish Congress Exec. 48 and 
Chair of its Western Hemisphere Exec 50-60 Hon 
\ ee-Fres 59* Pres American. Jewish Congress 51 58 
cow Hon. Pres Pres World Hebrew Union mem 
Jewish Agency for Palestine Exec. 48 World Chair 
Keren Hayes od United Israel Appeal 61 71 mem Board 
of Govs Hebrew Uni v of Jerusalem Weumann Inst of 
Science Univ of Haifa Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
Founder Brandevs Umv 46 Chair Jerusalem Artists 
House 65 70 founded Israel Goldstein Jerusalem Youth 
Pillage Chair in Zionism at Hebrew Unis of Jerusalem 
^ynacogue of Hebrew Umv of Jerusalem Chair in 
metical Theology Jewish. Theological Seminary of 
America Chair Jerusalem Council of Israel America 
Friendship League Hon Chair Asscn of Americans and 
Canadians in Israel 

pa Ms. A Century of Judaism tn New lor A 30 Towards a 
Solution 40 Mourner * Devotions 41 Branrfeis University 
51 inuncan Jewry Conies of Age 55 Transition Years 61 
1 0 West 89th Street New York NY USA Keren 
Hiyesod Jerusalem Israel 

Gomaa, Mohamed Sharawy, United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) poi ticun b 25 July 1920 ed Military Coll 
Governor of Suer 61-64 Minister and mem U A It- Iraq 
Joint Presidency Council 64 Cabinet State Minister 63-66 
Minister of the Intenor 66-71 Deputy Fnme Minister 
70-71 charged with high treason July 71 
c/o Ministry of the Interior Cairo U A It 

Gaedirrl Or Manuchehr, Iranian administrator b 
19:5 ed. American Umv of Beirut and USA 
Former Lecturer Pnocetoa Umv Lecturer in Public 
Admin. Teheran Umv Founder and Deputy Man Da 
of Admin. Office Plan Organization Dir Dept of Social 
and Municipal Devel Dcp Prime Minister and Sec Gen. 
of H gh Admin Council 63 64 Minuter of Admin Reform 
and Sec. Gen of State Org lor Admin and Employment 
Affairs 64-69 Chair of Excc. Council of Eastern Keg onal 
Org for Publ c Admin Minister of Agricultural Products 
and Consumer Goods 69- Minister in charge of Transport 
Co-ordination 71 decorations from Iran Korea Phi 
hpptnes 

Ministry of Agricultural Products and Consumer Goods 
Teheran Iran. 

Telephone 765920 

C 5 tk> A HvjdM, Tuskish dvptowAtw.*. b \9rv4 ed 
Robert Coll Istanbul and School of Political Science 
Pans 

Entered foreign service 29 served Moscow 33 Economic 
Dept of the Ministry 34 Rome 37 Political Dept, of the 
Ministry 41 Tokyo 43 Warsaw 46 bir-Gen Second Dept 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 49 later Da -Gen Int Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Dept Asst Sec Gen for Economic 
Affairs (with rank of Minister) 52 later Asst to the Sec 
Gen. and himself Sec -Gen to the Economic Co-operation 
Administration of Turkey Sec -Gen to the President of 
the Republic (with rank of Ambassador) 54 Ambassador 
to the U S A 33 57 to Spain 57 Ambassador to NATO 60 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Ankara Torkey 

Goufii SlaheddiM El, u.o Tunisian diplomatist b 

June 2919 Souxse ed College de Soussc and Umvcrsitd 
dePans 

Tunisian Bar 47 in private industry 49 56 active in 
Tunisian Nat Liberation Movement Europe 47 56 Gen 
Consul Marseilles 56-57 Counsellor Washington 58 
Minister Y. ashmgton 59-61 Alt. Exec Dir World Bank 
61 Amb to Belgium also accred to Netherlands and 


Luxembourg 62 concurrently Perm Rep to EEC 
to U S A., concurrently Penn Rep to UN 69- and Amb 
to Mexico 70- Grand Cordon de 1 Ordre de la R6put>bque 
Tumsienne 66 also decorations from Belgium Netherlands 
and Luxembourg 

Embassy of Tunisia 2408 Massachusetts Avenue P *" 
Washington DC USA 


Govrfo, Aktva, Israeli politician b 12 Aug 1903 
Immigrated 22 mem. Exec. Cttee. Histadrut 42 
Knesset Chair Knesset Labour Cttee Chair MapaiPaH 
Party 53 Munster without Portfolio 64 of Tourism 04' 66 
28 Mapu Street Tel Aviv Israel 


Grlras, Lieut -Gen George, Greek (b Cypnot) officer 
b 1898 

Adopted Greek rationality Military School for Officers 
16-19 Officer Infantry Corps Asia Minor 19 22 School 
for Captains Athens Staff Officer 28 Infantry School 
Versailles Tiring School Ch&lons sur Marne War Coll 
Pans lecturer in Tactics Salonika Training School Chief 
of Staff II Division 40 founded and led X. underground 
organisation m Athens during German occupation in 
S<£ond World War returned to Cyprus jt organised and 
led under the name Dighems EOKA movement .44 59 
returned to Greece after Cyprus settlement 59 ret 0 ™ 6 * 1 
to Cyprus 64 Commdr 01 Armed Forces Cyprus Aug 
64 67 Freedom and Gold Medal City of Athens Gold 
Medal Athens Acad Grand Cross Order of Georg* I 
Commdr Order of Military Ment. 

Pnbls Military Essay on the Infantry Fire Plan M/woirs 
64 Guerilla H arfare 64 The Chronicle of LOhA SIU'SS'* 
Dimosthenous 7 Halandn Athens Greece. 


Grantbaum, Gustav* E von, th o American university 
professor b 1 Sept 1909 ed Umv ol Vienna and Pwlm 
Asst Prof Arabic and Islamic Studies Asia Inst. N Y 
City 38 4* Chair Dept, of Arabic 42 43 Asst Pi'°f of 
Arabic Unlv of Chicago 43 46 Assoc Prof 46-49 Prof 
49 57 Prof of History and Da Near Eastern Center 
Univ of California (Los Angeles) 37 mem American 
Oriental Society and Vice-Pres 54 53, hon mem Islamic 
Research Asscn Bo mb a v mem Aecademia del Mfdlter 
raneo Palermo Fellow Middle East Inst American 
Acad, of Arts and Sciences mem Aecademia Nar'onalo 
del Lincei Charter mem American Soc. for Study of 
Religion Pres American Research Center in Egypt 
Hon Pres. Middle East Studies Asscn. 67 mem Board of 
Govs. Center for Arabic Study Abroad mem Board 
American Research Inst in Turkey mem Cttee 3vXVIt 
lot Congress of Orientalists mem"Soci#t< Europtfeime de 
Culture American Philosophical Soc Editor BibUofheh 
des Morgtnlandes Elected mem Institut d Egypt 0 Dr 
h c (Frankfurt Umv Hebrew Union Coll Los Angeles) 
Pubis Du Wuhhchktit-a ette dtr frdharabischen Dichtung 
Erne hteratur wissenschaftliche Untersuchung 37 Medieval 
Islam A Study m Cultural Orientation 46 A Tenth- 
Century Document of Arabic Literary Theory and Criticism 
The sections on poetry of at Baqillams I jai al Qur’Sn 
(translated and annotated) 51 Muhammadan Festivals 51 
At ZarnQji Instruct on of (he Student — The Method of 
Learning (translated with an introduction together with 
T M Abel) 47 co-operated on Palestine A Study of Jewish 
Arab and Bnhik Policies 47 Islam Essays i« the feature 
and Growth of a Cultural Tradilton 35 JfrifiA und Dtcht 
hunst Sludien Fur arabischen Literal irgeschichle 55 cd and 
contnb Unity a>d Variety in Muslim Civilisation 55 
co-ed and contnb Classtcisme et dlclin cullurel 57 pirasat 
fi l adab al arabi 59 ed and contnb University 
Modems GeseflscAa/f 59 ed and contnb Klassinmi'* «*»4 
KuUunerfall 60 Modem I slat 1 The Search for Cultural 
Identity 62 Der Islam seine Expansion *» Hah* uni 
Mittteren Osten Afrtka und Spams n in Propylaen Walt 
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geschichte 63, Der Islam im Mittelalier 63, French African 
Literature : Some Cultural Implications 64 , Islam, Experience 
of the Holy and Concept of Man 65, Der Islam in seiner 
klassischen Epoche 622-1258 66, The Dream and Human 
Societies (Co-editor with Roger Caillois), Studien zum 
Kulturbild und Selbstverstandnis des Islams 69, Classical 
Islam: A History 600-1258 70, Muslim Self-Statement in 
India and Pakistan 1857-1968 70 (Co-editor with Aziz 
Ahmad), Editor and contributor Biennial Giorgio Levi 
Della Vida Conferences: Logic in Classical Islamic Culture 
70, Theology and Law in Islam 71. 

Near Eastern Center, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California 90024, U.S.A. 

Gufidira, Ahmed R6da; Moroccan politician; b. 1922. 
Former Cabinet Minister under Mohammed V, Minister of 
State in charge of Franco-Moroccan negotiations; Dir.-Gen. 
Royal Cabinet 61-; Minister of Agriculture 61-Nov. 63, 
of the Interior 61-June 63; Dep. for Casablanca May 63-; 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Nov. 63-Aug. 64; mem. Front 
for the Defence of Constitutional Institutions; founded 
Democratic Socialist Party 64. 

Democratic Socialist Party, Rabat, Morocco. 

Guellal, Cherif ; Algerian diplomatist; b. 18 Aug. 1932; 
ed. Algiers Univ., Aix-Marseilles Univ. and London Univ. 
Representative of Algerian Provisional Govt, in Cairo 57, 
in South East Asia (New Delhi) 58-61 ; Rep. of Algeria in 
London 61-62; Del. to UN 62; Adviser on Foreign Affairs 
to Pres. Ben Bella 61-63; Amb. to U.S.A. 63-67, concur- 
rently accred. to Canada and Mexico, 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Algiers, Algeria. 

Gueron, Meir; Israeli shipping executive; b. 7 Aug. 1913. 
Executive Solel Boneh Ltd., Man. Dir. Koor Industries 
and affiliated companies and acted for Hagana on missions 
abroad 35-58; Deputy Dir. Haifa Refineries 59-62; Man. 
Dir. Haifa Refineries 62-66; Man. Dir. Zim Israel Naviga- 
tion Co. 66-. 

Zim Israel Navigation Co. Ltd., Haifa, Israel. 

Guillaumat, Pierre L. <J.; French civil servant; b. 5 Aug. 
1909; ed. Prytanie Militaire, La Flfeche and Ecole Poly- 
technique. 

Chef du Service des Mines, Indochina 34-39, Tunisia 39-43; 
Dir. of Carburants 44-51; Admin.-Gen. Atomic Energy 
Comm. 51-58; Pres. Petroleum Research Bureau 45-58; 
Minister of the Armies, de Gaulle Cabinet, June 58-Jan. 59, 
Debrd Cabinet Jan. 59-Feb. 60; Minister attached to Prime 
Minister's Office Feb. 60-April 62; Minister of Education 
(a.i.) Nov. 60-Feb. 61; Pres. Union G6n£rales des Petroles 
62-65, Electricity de France 64-66, Entreprise de 
Recherches et d’Activitfe Pdtrolieres 65-, Soc. Nat. des 
Petroles d’Aquitaine 65-; Grand Officier de la Ldgion 
d’Honneur, Croix de Guerre. 

7 rue Nelaton, Paris I5e, France. 

Gulbenkian, Nubar Sarkis, m.a., ll.b., f.r.g.s.; Turkish 
diplomatist; b. 2 June 1896; ed. Harrow, Bonn Univ., 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge and Middle Temple, London. 
Attached French Ministry of Supply (Petroleum Section) 
17-21; with Royal Dutch Shell Group 22-25; engaged in 
Middle East Oii Negotiations 26-28 and 48-54; Dir. Iraq 
Petroleum Co. 17-25, 28-38; worked with his father in oil 
and finance 25-55; Iranian Commercial Attachd, London 
26-51, 56-65; Turkish Hon. Counsellor, London 66-; Hon. 
Pres. Armenian Church Trustees 55-; Pres. Asscn. of 
Econ. Reps. 56-; Legion of Honour (Chevalier 19 and 
Commdr. 28), Order of St. Gregory the Illuminator (with 
diamonds) 57, Order of Taj 62. 

Publ. Pantaraxia (autobiography) 65. 

Domaine des Colles, 06 Valbonne, France. 

GQIek, Dr. Kasim, b.sc.(com.), ph.d., ll.d.; Turkish 
politician, economist and farmer; b. 1910; ed. Robert Coll., 


Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, Columbia, Cambridge, 
London, Berlin and Hamburg Univs. 

Member of Pari. 40-; mem. Central Exec. Council of People’s 
Republican Party 42; Chair. Cttee. on Commerce 43; del. 
to Int. Labour Conf. 44; Minister of Public Works 47; 
Minister of Communications 48, of State 49; Vice-Pres. 
Council of Europe 62; Chair. UN Comm, on Korea; 
Sec.-Gen. Republican People’s Party 51-59, resigned from 
Republican People’s Party 67; mem. Constituent Assembly 
60-64, expelled 64; Pres. North Atlantic Assembly 69. 
Pubis. Development of Economically Backward Countries 
32, Development of Banking in Turkey 33, Democracy Takes 
Root in Turkey 51. 

Bah9elievler, Ankara, Turkey. 

Gurney, Oliver Robert, m.a., d.phil.; British assyri- 
ologist; b. 28 Jan. 1911; ed. Eton Coll, and New Coll. 
Oxford. 

Army Service 39-45; Shillito Reader in Assyriology, 
Oxford Univ. 45-, Prof. 65-; Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 
Oxford 63-; Editor Anatolian Studies 59-. 

Pubis. The Geography of the Hittite Empire (with J. 
Garstang) 59, The Hittites 52, 66, The Sultanlepe Tablets I 
and II (with J. J. Finkelstein and P. Hulin) 57, 64. 
Bayworth Comer, Boars Hill, Oxford, England. 

Giirsan, ihsan; Turkish politician; b. 1903; ed. Faculty 
of Political Science, Istanbul Univ. 

Former Asst. Dir.-Gen. of Public Revenue, Ministry of 
Finance, and Dir.-Gen. of Agricultural Tools Enterprise; 
mem. Nat. Assembly 61-; fmr. Minister of Commerce and 
Minister of Finance; Minister of Finance 65-66; Justice 
Party. 

National Assembly, Ankara, Turkey. 

Giiriin, KSmuran; Turkish diplomatist; b. 1924, £engel- 
koy (Istanbul); ed. studied political science. 

Entered diplomatic service 48; posted to Turkish Embassy, 
Bonn 51; subsequently held various posts at Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and diplomatic missions abroad; Dir.-Gen. 
Dept, for Admin. Affairs 61, subsequently Perm. Sec. to 
the Inter-Ministerial Cttee. on External Econ. Relations, 
Dir.-Gen. Dept, for Econ. and Commercial Affairs, Deputy 
Sec.-Gen. for Econ. Affairs and Sec.-Gen. Inter-Ministerial 
Econ. Council; Amb. to Romania 67-70; Perm. Rep. of 
Portugal at OECD Oct. 70-. 

Permanent Representative of Turkey at OECD, 2 rue 
Andre Pasca, Paris i6e, France. 

Gutcrbock, Hans G., ph.d.; American professor of 
Hittitology; b. 27 May 1908; ed. Univs. of Berlin, Leipzig 
and Marburg. 

Professor of Hittitology, Univ. of Ankara, Turkey 36-48; 
Visiting Lecturer, Univ. of Uppsala, Sweden 48-49; Assoc. 
Prof, of Hittitology, Oriental Inst., Univ. of Chicago 49-56, 
Prof. 56-; participated in excavations at Bogazkoy, 
Turkey; edited Hittite cuneiform texts. 

Pubis. Siegel aus Bogazkoy I, II 40, 42, Kumarbi: Mythen 
vom churritischen Kronos 46, Guide to the Hittite Museum 
in the Bedesten at Ankara 46, The Song of Ullikummi 52. 
The Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 60637, U.S.A. 

Gvati, Chaim; Israeli farmer and politician; b. 29 Jan. 
1901; ed. Vilna, Poland, and Russian Univ. 

Migrated to Palestine 24; mem. Kibutz 24-, mem. Kibutz 
Meuchad Central Cttee. 42-45; Chair. Security and Econ. 
Cttees. of The Agriculture Centre 46-49; Dir.-Gen. Ministry 
of Agriculture 50-57; Sec. Ichud Hakvutzot Veakibutzim 
59-62; Sec. Federation of Kibutz Movement 63-64; 
Minister of Agriculture Nov. 64-; Mapai. 

Kibutz Yifat, and Ministry of Agriculture, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 
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Haft ash, George, «d Palestinian resistance leader 
b iqj 6 ed American University of Beirut. 

Founder 5 outh of Avengcance 4S and Arab Nationalists 
Mosement early 5° s practised os doctor 50s and 60s 
leader of Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
June 67 

Hidari, Or Osman El, Sudanese diplomatist b 1920 ed 
Gordon Coll Khartoum Khartoum School of Science and 
Faculty of Medicine Univ of Alexandria 
Houseman, Alexandria Hospitals 49-50 private medical 
practice 50-56 Ambassador to Pakistan 56-59 to USA 
59-64 to United Arab Republic April 65-69 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Adairs Khartoum Sudan 

HadJid, Amfn Farid nt c m sc Lebanese university 
profc'wr b igti, ed fiat. Coif of Shwayfat American 
Umv of Beirut Philadelphia Coll of Pharmacy and 
Science: 

Chief Pharmacist The English Pharmacy Khartoum 
Sudan 33 36 Univ Pharmacist and Instructor in Phar 
macy Aatcncta Uaiv 0! Seieni Adpiact Frrrf <rl 
pharmacy 41 49 Assoc. I’rof of Pharmacy and Acting Dir 
School of Pharmacy 49-52 Assoc Prof School of Pharmacy 
52 Prof and Dir 55 also Dir Pharmaceutical Service 
of Umv Hospital 49-67 mem American Pharmaceutical 
Asscn. American Soc. of Hospital Pharmacists Int. 
Pharmaceutical Fed Scientific Section mem Expert 
Advisory Panel on the Lit. Pharmacopoeia and Pharma 
ceohcal Preparation (WHO) Sec High Comm on Drug* 
Lebanon Chair Scientific Cttre Lebanese Order of 
Pharmacists 51 67 Temp Adviser to WHO (Eastern 
Med terranean Region) on pharmaceutical educ 63 70 
Ed tor Lebanese Pharmaceutical Journal 53 Hon. 
Fellow Umv of Wisconsin Madison U S A 58 July 59 
American University of Beirut Beirut Lebanon 

Hlddjd, Mustaph* H n m d Syrian unis ersity professor 
b 1930 ed Damascus Univ and Unlv of Pans at the 
Sorbonne. 

Instructor High Schools of Aleppo 54 postgraduate 
studies m Prance 59 Instructor Faculty of Science 
Damascus Lniv 60 Minister of Educ 63 66 Asst Prof 
Faculty of Science Damascus Umv 64 now Minister of 
Higher Educ Rep of Syria to 14th Session of UNESCO 
66 t ice-Chair Syrian Del to Conf of Arab Ministers of 
Educ. Kuwait 68 

Faculty of Science Damascus University Damascus 
Syrian Arab Republic 

Hiitfxtf, Sufaiman Ahmed Ef, Kuwaiti banker and 
politician b 1930 ed, Kuwait Aazamieh Secondary 
School and Cairo Univ 

Secretary of Educ. Council of Kuwait fmr Financial 
Asst Ministry of Educ and mem Constituent Assembly 
for formation of Kuwaiti Constitution mem. National 
Assembly 63 Chair Arab African Bank, 

^African Bank 44 Abdel Khalefc Sarwat Street Cairo 

Midi, Of Afedef Karim, Iraqi doctor and politician b 
1923 ed Medical Coll Baghdad 

Former D«- -Gen of Medical Services Ministry of Health 
Minister of Labour and Social Affairs 63-63 and May July 

«/o Ministry of Labour Baghdad Iraq 

H»dl, Hurnln Abdul ; Iraqi businessman b. 2908 
ronnet merchant mem. Baghdad Chamber of Commerce 
Admin Board later Sec Vice-Pres Pres 63-67 
Abdul Afi AI Hindi Building Rashid Street Baghdad 


Hadid Mohammed HaJ Hussein, bsc (econ) Iraqi 
economist b 1906 ed American Umv of Beirut and 
London School of Economics 

Finance Inspector 31 in charge of Statistics Section Min 
of Finance 32 of Commerce Section 34 Acting Dir of 
Commerce 35 Acting Dir Gen of Revenue 36 elected 
deputy for Mosul 37 48 54 Vice Pres Nat Democratic 
Party 46-54 Minister of Supply 46 Munster of Finance 
58-60 rounder of Nat Progressive Party 60 
Saadun Baghdad Iraq 

HadJ Messall Ahmed bln, Algerian politician b 1898 
Service m French Army First World War f independence 
movement L Etoiie Nord Afncaine 25 banned and 
imprisoned sg 34 35 f At Oumma (The Nation) 29 f 
Algerian Peoples Party imprisoned during subsequent 
disturbances 36 39 41 sentenced to sixteen years hard 
labour 41 pardoned placed in enforced residence 43 45 
restored as nationalist leader but then sent to Brazzaville 
45 47 f Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties 
(MTLD) (later split into M N A and FLN) 47 
in enforced res dencc France 52 62 fmr Pres M N A 
Algiers Algeria. 

Hadjioannou, Ky nates, eras PH d Cypriot teacher 
and diplomatist b 1909 ed Famagusta Gymnasium 
Athens Univ and Oxford Umv 

Greek Master Kyrema Gymnasium 32 35 Tamagusta 
36-45 Principal Famagusta Gymnasium 46-48 57 60 
63 69 Amb to U A R 60-63 Lecturer Teachers Training 
Coll Morph on 48 53 Principal Morphou Gymnasium 
53 57 ITrs United Nat Solid Front 57 59 Founder and 
Pres Ftulological and Sc entific Soc of Famagusta 60-61 
64-71 Fellow Royal Anthropological Inst of Great 
Britain and Ireland 46- Grand Cordon of the Repub 
(UAR) 

Pubis The Loan words of Medieval and Modern Creek 
Cypnot Dialect 36 Cypnot Fables 48 Literary Texts of the 
Medieval and Modem Greek Cypriot Dialed unlA Introduc 
lions and Commentaries 6 t To cm Diaspora 69 Diplomacy 
and mechmations i» the Courts of the Luslgnan Kings of 
Cyprus go 

Ay Spyrid on 8 Famagusta 58 Cyprus 
lUte*, MiJ -Gen Amin El, Syrian army officer and 

P olitician b 1 91 1 

ormer Military Attache in Argentina took part in the 
revolution of March 1963 Dcp Prime Minister Sid Gov 
of Syria and Munster of Interior March Aug 63 Minister 
of Defence and Army Chief of Staff July Aug 63 C. in C 
of Aimed Forces July 63 64 Ihes of Revolutionary Council 
July 63 May 64 Pres Presidency Council May 64 Teb 66 
Prune Minister Nov 63 Slay 64 Oct 64 Sept 65 
Damascus Syria 

Hag, All Nasr El, b.a Sudanese university official 
b 1907 ed Gordon Memorial Coll and American Univ of 
Beirut 

On staff of Gordon Memorial Coll 35-47 Vice-Pnncipal 
Inst of Education Ruda 47 51 Asst Dtr (Personnel) 
Ministry of Education 52 54 Dep Dir 54 56 Dir 56 58 
Vice Chancellor Khartoum Umv 58 62 mem. Public 
Service Comm 55 Dir Sudan Board of Barclays Bank 
DC.O 62 Assoc Univ of London Inst of Educ 50 Hon 
LL.D Univ of Khartoum 67 

c/o Barclays Bank Gamhouna Avenue Khartoum, 
Sudan 


Higery, Youief, kb b s Saudi Arabian physician and 
politician b 1918 ed Univ of Cairo 
Doctor Mecca Hospital 43 44 Medical Officer Ministry 
of Finance 44 51 Chief Medical Officer Jeddah Munici 
pahty 51 56 Dir Quarantine Hospital and Maternity 
Hospital Jeddah 56 59 WHO Fellowship 59 Ministry of 
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Health, Riyadh 60, Dir. of Technical Office, and Medical 
Officer Riyadh Area 61-62; Minister of Health 62-66. 
Malaz, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

Haidar, Selim, d. en d., l. es l.; Lebanese lawyer and 
diplomatist; b. 1911; ed. Lycee franfais, Beirut, and 
Univ. of Paris. 

Magistrate 38; Examining Magistrate, Beirut 41; Coun- 
sellor, Court of Appeal 44; ChargiS d’ Affaires, Iran May- 
Sept. 46; Minister to Iran 46-52, concurrently Minister to 
Afghanistan 51-52; Minister of Education, Health, Social 
Affairs and Defence, Oct. 52-53; Minister of Agriculture and 
Communications 54; Ambassador to Morocco 58-63, to 
U.S.S.R. 63-66; M.P. 68; Commdr. Order of Cedar 
(Lebanon). 

Pubis. La Prostitution ct la Traite des Femmes et des 
Enfants 37, Afagh (Collection of poetry in Arabic) 46, 
Alsinat Al Zaman (verse play), Hawl Ashshi’r (studies on 
poetry), A shwaak (poems). 

Rue Omar Hamad, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Haikal, Yousef, ph.d., d. en droit; Jordanian diplo- 
matist; b. 15 Aug. 1912; ed. Arab Coll. Jerusalem and 
Univs. of London and Paris. 

Gen. Inspector of Awqaf (Moslem Public Properties in 
Palestine); District Judge (Palestine) 43-45; Mayor of 
Jaffa 45-48; Minister to U.S.A. 49-531 Chief Jordan Del. 
with Mixed Armistice Comm., Jerusalem 53-54; Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain 54-56, to France 56-57, 62-64, to 
U.S.A. 57-58, 59-62, to Republic of China 64-65; Istiqlal 
Medal (1st Class). 

Pubis, include (in French) The Prime Minister and the 
Evolution of the Parliamentary System, The Dissolution of 
Parliament ; (in Arabic) The Palestine Problem, Towards 
Arab Unity. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Amman, Jordan. 

Haithem, Muhammad AH; Yemeni politician; b. 1940, 
Dathina, Southern Arabia. 

Formerly school teacher; Minister of Interior 67; mem. 
Presidential Council of S. Yemen 69-; Chair. Council of 
Ministers 69-; mem. Nat. Front Gen. Command. 

Officer of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Aden, 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. 

Haji, Qadi Mohammed bin Ismail bin Yousef AI-; Yemen 
politician; b. 1927; ed. Taiz and Amira School, Thamar. 
Assistant to his father, Qadi Ismail Al-Haji 42-54; Clerk 
at Sharia Court, Taiz 54-55, Deputy Qadi 55-58; mem. 
Appeals Cttee., Royal Diwan 58-62; Chief of Legal Affairs, 
Sana’a and Qadi of Sana’a Province 62-63; mem. Court 
of Appeal, Sana’a 63, later Dep. Pres, and Pres.; Minister 
of Justice 64-66, 67-. 

Publ. Comparative Studies of Temporal and Sharia Law 64. 
c/o Ministry of Justice, Sana’a, Yemen Arab Republic. 

Hakim, Abdul Karim; Afghan politician; b. 25 June 
1924, Mazar-i-Sharif; ed. Habibia, Kabul Coll, of Letters, 
Columbia and Texas Univs. 

Yice-Pres. Afghan Air Authority 56-63; Deputy Minister of 
Finance 57-60; fmr. Gov. Herat, Helmand; Minister of 
Communications 67, of Finance 67-70, of Agric. and 
Irrigation 70; mem. Econ. Council 69-70; Afghan Del. to 
Econ. Cttee. UN 55, 56, 69, IBRD and IMF 55, 56, 57, 67, 
Colombo Plan 61, ECAFE 56, ECAFE Ministerial Meeting 
70. 

Pubis. Our Economic Problems (Persian) 56, Economic 
Report of Afghanistan (English) 55, Facts About Transit 
Difficulties (English) 56, Govt. Acct. System of Afghanistan 
(Persian) 64. 

c/o Ministry of Finance, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Hakim, George: ( see Maximos V Hakim). 

Hakim, Georges, m.a., l. en d.; Lebanese diplomatist; b. 
1913; ed. American Univ., Beirut, and Univ. St, Joseph. 
Appointed Adjunct Prof, of Economics, American Univ., 


Beirut 43; mem. of several advisory govt, ettees. on eco- 
nomic and financial questions 42-46; appointed alternate 
del. of Lebanon to Economic and Social Council of U.N. 46; 
Chief Del. 49; Counsellor Lebanese Legation Washington, 
D.C. 46-52, Charg6 d’Affaires 48 and 51; Minister of 
Finance, Nat. Economy and Agriculture 52-53; represented 
Lebanon at numerous int. confs. including Int. Health 
Conf. N.Y. 46, U.N. Conf. on Trade and Employment, 
London 46, Geneva 47, Havana 47-48, etc.; Board of 
Govs, of the Int. Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the Int. Monetary Fund 47-50; Vice-Chair. 
Economic and Financial Cttee. U.N. 49; Chair. Group of 
Experts on economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, apptd. by Sec.-Gen. of U.N. Feb.-May 51; Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and of Economy 53; Deputy Sec.- 
Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs Mar. -July 55; Minister to 
German Fed. Republic July 55-57, Ambassador 57-58; 
Minister of Nat. Economy Mar. -June 56; Perm. Rep. to 
UN 59-65, 66; Chair. UN Comm, on Human Rights 62; 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
July 65-Feb. 66, Dec. 66-67; Vice-Pres. American Univ. of 
Beirut 68-. 

American University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Hakim, Tewfik AI-; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
writer; b. 1902. 

Leading playwright; mem. Acad, of the Arabic Language, 
Higher Council of the Arts, etc. 

Pubis. The Confused Sultan 59, Scheherezadc, Pygmalion, 
The Cave-Dweller, You Who are Climbing the Tree 63, A 
Magistrate's Diary, Solomon the Wise, Bird of Lebanon. 
Higher Council of the Arts, 4 Brazil Street, Zamalek, 
Cairo, U.A.R. 

Hakki, Abdul Rahman ; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist; b. 16 Nov. 1891; ed. Egyptian Univ. 
Investigating Officer Cairo City Police 13-21; District 
Commr. Provincial Admin. 21-23; Vice-Consul Kavalla, 
Salonika and Piraeus 23-25; Consul Hamburg 25-27; Sub- 
Dir. of Political and Commercial Dept. Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 27-28; Consul Istanbul 29-31; 1st Sec. Egyptian 
Legation Paris 31-34; Counsellor Embassy London 34-39; 
Minister to Iraq and Saudi Arabia 39-40; Minister to Turkey 
40-43; Sec.-Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 43-45; Minister 
to Syria and Lebanon 45-47; Minister to Italy 47-49; 
Under-Sec. of State, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 50-53; 
Amb. to Great Britain Jan. 53-55; Grand Officer of the 
Order of the Nile, of the Republic, Egypt; Officer of the 
Legion d’Honneur, France; Grand Cross Order of Merit, 
Italy, Spain, Cuba; Grand Cordon Order of Independence, 
Libya; Grand Officer Order of Merit, Commander Order of 
Omaya, Syria; Grand Cordon Order of Cedar, Lebanon; 
Grand Cross Order of Phoenix, Greece. 

10 rue Ahmed Nassim, Giza, U.A.R. 

Halefoglu, Vahit M., M.A.; Turkish diplomatist; b. 1919; 
ed. Antakya Coll, and Univ. of Ankara. 

Turkish Foreign Service 43-, served Vienna, Moscow, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, London 46-59; Dir.-Gen. First 
Political Dept., Ministry of Foreign Affairs 59-62; Ambas- 
sador to Lebanon 62-65, concurrently accred. to Kuwait 
64-65; Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 65-66; Ambassador to the 
Netherlands 66-70; Deputy Sec.-Gen. for Political Affairs, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Greek, Italian, German and 
Spanish decorations. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

Halevy, IVioshe; Israeli theatrical director and producer; 
b. 1895; ed. Nijny-Novgorod, and Technical Univ. in 
Moscow. 

Actor and producer Habimah Theatre, Moscow 18-25; 
founder and Dir. Ohel .Theatre, Tel- Aviv 25-; founded a 
Yemenite Group Theatre in Tel- Aviv, Bereshith Dramatic 
School in Jerusalem, Duchan Dramatic School and Experi- 
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mjotal Theatre Tel Aviv now Producer and Dir Moshe 
Jfjievy 5 Croup Theatre Tel \viv 
9 pov Hoa Street Tel Avw Israel 
Hslkin, Simon, n a k a d ii x_ American Hebrew 
scholar and author b 30 Oct tStyj Dovsk Russia ed 
jf\ Oty Col! Chicago New York and ColumlK 

Jnstructorln Hebrew Hebrew Union School for Teachers 
hew York City 14 3 2 Teacher Geulah High School 
Td-Asir 31 39 Lecturer in Bible Jewish Ilistorj and 
5oao!o(T> and Modern Jewish History Chicago ColL 
of Jemsh Studies 40-43 Prof of Hebrew and Hebrew 
Literature Jew Inst, of Religion New York Cit> 4 j 49 
Assoc. Href of Hebrew Literature Hebrew Unlv of 
Jerusalem 49-3* Prof and Head of Dept. 56- Yisitiog 
fcof Lais of Calif 54 5S Jewish Theological Seminary 
bY 6J-66 Eraer llebrevrUnJs of Jerusalem 60 mem 
Arad, of Hebrew Language Ikes Israel rEN Club 
Tdwnnehovsky Pnie for translation (of Whitman) 53 
Babb Pruc for Literature <55 

Pubis. Ha Horn (novel) 18 Arm ta A era 43 Ad 
Mtshier 45 At Hfliv (collected poems) 46 3ft arar 1 otch 
(collected poems) If oJern Uebrev 1 1 feral ire Trends and 
1 tin. 1 31 Eiteratura fltbrea tfprfernaCS Collected Literary 
Esuys e*J St dies (j ads Hebrew) 70 on l numerous 
others translations of Shakespeare Maeterlinck Whitman 
Shelley Jack London etc 
3 Radak Street. Jerusalem Israel 
Hilt. Hinrty Porttr, »< a American executive b 16 
hov 1909 ed- Union Coll an 1 Harvard Unis 
Instructor American Unis of Beirut 30 33 Robert Coll 
lrtarhul 35-4J Dept of State Washington DC 43 46 
Dir of Pubis The Middle East Inst, and Editor The 
IhlSU East Journal 46-36 Ford Foundation Fellowship 
j 33 Programme Assoc Ford foundation 36-64 71 
Assoc. Dir Middle Last Afnca Programme 64 67 Assoc. 
Rep Beirut 67 ?s 

FutL American 1 nitre si s in the Ml idle Earl (Foreign 
Pobcy Avert Headline Series) 48 
Ford Foundation T O Box 33-9 Beirut Lebanon 
H»md Ahfflatif Youttf AN, Kuwaiti economist 
Director-General Kuwait Tund for Arab Eton Des t 63 
Min. Dr Kuwait Investment Co Chair Prefabricated 
Balding* Cr> of Kuwait United Bank of Kuwait Ltd 
tendon Trustee Kuwait Inst olEcon and Social Planning 
in the Middle East mem Perm Cttee for Aid to the 
Arabian Gulf and Yemen. 

Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Des elopment FOB 
*9” Kuwait City Kuwait 

Hamid 6U1! CoL Sufch! Abdtl, Iraqi army officer nnd 
politician b si Jan 1914 ed Military Coif and Staff ColL 
Baghdad and Staff Coll Camberley England 
Graduated Military Col) of Baghdad 48 Iraqi Army 
Service 48-63 Instructor Staff Coll Baghdad 59 Feb 63 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Nov 63 Nov 6a of the 
Intenor 64-63 arrested July 65 tlafidain Order (1st Class) 
and foreign decorations 
Yannook 107 29 Baghdad Iraq 
Hammtd, Salima Ibrahim, ti m* wd United 
Arab Republic (Egyptian) university president b it 
Apia xpex) ed Cairo Umv Inst, of Education Cairo 
Exeter Lnir and Unlv of London 
Teacher in Govt. Secondary Schools for five years fmr 
trot of Comparative Educ Ain Shams Unlv attached 
w Ministry of Foreign Aflairs 36- Cultural Counsellor 
Beirut and Washington 60 Dir -Gen Foreign Cultural 
gelations 60-63 Under Sec of State for Foreign Cultural 
, ~™’ 63-65 Pres Beirut Arab Unlv 65 mem Del 
to UNESCO 6> 62 64 66 Suppliant at Lxee Council 


Pubis Series of books for English reading a book on 
Shakespeare various translations 

Beirut Arab University El TaTeek Eiguidida Beirut 
Lebanon 

Handtiy, William J , b a. American diplomatist b 17 
Dec 1918 ed Univs of London and Maryland American 
Umv 

With Y\ ar Production Board 42 44 Fore gn Econ Admin 
44 Joined Foreign Service 44 served On numerous posts 
in Middle East Labor Admin Bureau of Near Eastern 
South Asian and African Affairs 49 New Delhi 51 32 
transferred to U S Information Agency 53 Chief Near 
Eastern Policy Staff 55 Dep Asst Dir Near East South 
Asia and Afnca 36 Asst Dir 57 Dir Information Center 
Service Co Ambassador to Mali 61-64 Deputv Asst Sec 
of State for Near Eastern and S Asian Aflatrs 64 69 Amb 
to Turkey 69- 

Amencan Embassy Ankara Turkey 

Hare, Raymond Arthur, a n American diplomatist 
b 3 April 190J ed. Grin cell Coll 

Instructor Robert Coll Constantinople 24 27 Exec Sec 
American Chamber of Commerce for Levant 26-27 Clerk, 
laler Vice Consul U S Consulate-Gen Constantinople 
27 28 Language Officer Paris 29 also \ ice- Consul 31 
Sec in D plomatic Service and Vice Consul Cairo 31 
Beirut 32 Third Sec and \ ice-Consul Teheran 33 Consul 
35 Second Sec Cairo 39 also at Jeddah 40-44 also Consul 
Cairo 40 Second Sec later Tim Sec and Consul London 
44 Dept of State 46 Nat Mar Coll 4647 Chief Dlv of 
S Asian Aflairs 4F Deputy Dir Office of Near East and 
African Aflairs 48 Deputy Asst. Sec State for Near East 
S Asian and African Affairs Oct 49 Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia and Minister to Yemen 50-53 Ambassador to 
Lebanon 33 54 Dir -Gen US 1 oreign Service 34 56 
Ambassador to Egypt 56-38 to United Arab Republic 
58-59 also Minister to Yemen 59 Dep Under-Sec of 
State for Pol tlcal Affairs 60-61 Ambassador to Turkey 
61-65 Asst. Sec. 0! State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Aflairs 65 66 Pres Middle East Inst 66-69 Nat. 
Chair Co- 

Middle Last Institute 1761 N Street N YV Washington 
DC. 20036 3214 39th Street MV Washington DC. 
2Qor6 USA 

Htrktvy, Rabbi X»[, n A ma tii d Israeli (b Russian) 
author an 1 bibliographer b r Teb 190S ed Inst ia 
USSR. Jerusalem Teachers Seminary Haifa Tcchnlon 
Hebrew Umv of Jerusalem Pctach Tikva Yeshiva 
Rabbinical Seminary C S K-A 

Leader fu Zion underground in USSR, emigrated to 
Palestine 26 schoolmaster and lecturer Jerusalem Teachers 
Seminaries 30- Dir Ereta Yisrael Publishing House 35 
Chaplain in Israeli Army 48 49 Dir Dept, of Refugees in 
Ministry of \\ ar Casualties and later Editor of Ministry of 
Religious Aflairs Monthly 49 33 Dir Central Rabbinical 
Library of Israel 53-6S Editor Itasefer 54 participated 
in many world congresses Y biting Prof Yeshiva Unlv 
NY 39 lectured at U S S R. Acad, of Sciences Leningrad 
62 one of the founders of the Religious Academics and 
Authors Orgs and fmr Chair Leader llapoelllamurachi 
Great Israel Mos ement an Editor ot the General Encyclo- 
paedia and of numerous period cats and roo books 
Isomcmiut Hamishmar Haganah Ale Hagana Yerusha 
lajdm and Etzion> Medals 

Pubis Biographies J?at*t6<im Rabbi Sbmuel Strathun 
Rabbi Mates Strashun Rabbi I M Pines jPro/«Jor Simcfia 
Assaf A E Harkavy Rabbi Rtuven JCat- — Chief Rabbi of 
Petach Tikva The Fam ly Mashit Leytan The Family 
Harkavy Essays feas of Satonica The Jem sh Community 
of Ekatennoslav Scepticism of Pascal The Man The Plant 
The Animal Inorganic Hature The Secret of Happy 
Marriage Sexual Hygiene from the Religious and Scientific 
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Viewpoint; Shomrei Hagachelet — Responsa of Soviet Rabbis 
66, My Father’s Home 68, Autobibliography 71; also 1,100 
articles and papers on Rabbinics, bibliography, theology, 
philosophy, archaeology, philology, history and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

P.O. Box 7031, 7 Haran Street, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Harman, Avraham, b.a.; Israeli diplomatist; b. 19x4; ed. 
Oxford Univ. 

Moved to Palestine 38; held posts in Jewish Agency 38-48; 
Deputy Dir. Govt. Information Bureau 48-49; Consul- 
Gen. Montreal 49-50; Dir. Israel Information Office, N.Y. 
50-53; Consul-Gen. Washington 53-55; Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 55-56; Exec. Jewish Agency 56-59; Ambassador to 
the U.S.A. 59-68; Pres. Hebrew Univ. 68-. 

The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Hart, Parker T.; American diplomatist; b. 28 Sept. 1910; 
ed. Dartmouth Coll., Harvard and Georgetown Univs., 
Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, 
Geneva, and School of Foreign Service. 

Translator, Dept, of State 37-3S; Foreign Service Officer 
38-69, served Vienna, Para (Brazil), Cairo, Jeddah, Dhahran 
38-47; Dept, of State 47-49; Consul-Gen. Dhahran 49-51; 
Nat. War Coll. 51-52; Dir. Office of Near Eastern Affairs, 
Dept, of State 52-55; Dep. Chief of Mission and Counsellor, 
Cairo 55-58; Consul-Gen., Damascus 58; Dep. Asst. Sec. of 
State, Near East and South Asia Affairs 58-61 ; Ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia 61-65, concurrently Minister to Kingdom 
of Yemen 61-62 and Amb. to Kuwait 62-63; Amb. to 
Turkey 65-68; Asst. Sec. of State for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 68-69; Dir. Foreign Service Inst. 69; 
Pres. Middle East Inst., Washington, D.C. 69-; Co-Pres. 
American-Turkish Soc., N.Y.; mem. Royal Central Asian 
Soc. 

American Embassy, Ankara, Turkey. 

Harvey, John F(rederick), pii.d.; American librarian and 
university professor; b. 24 Aug. 1921; ed. Dartmouth Coll., 
Univ. of Illinois, Univ. of Cliicago. 

Dean and Prof. Graduate School of Library Science, 
Drexel Inst, of Technology, Philadelphia 58-67; Chair. 
Dept, of Library Science, Coll, of Educ., Univ. of Teheran 
67-68, Prof. 67-71; Technical Dir. Iranian Documentation 
Centre and Teheran Book Processing Centre 68-71; 
Library Consultant, Iran, Pakistan, Lebanon 68-71; mem. 
Eisenhower Fellowship Cttec., U.S. Embassy, Teheran 70; 
Founder, Hon. Life, and mem. of numerous assens. and 
learned socs. 

Pubis. Data Processing in Public and University Libraries 
66, Comparative and International Library Science 72, and 
various articles in specialist journals. 

P.O. Box 1286, Teheran, Iran. 

Telephone: 829567. 

Hasairi, Ahmed AI; Libyan politician. 

Nazir of Educ. in the Tripoli Provincial Govt.; Minister of 
Defence 60-61; Minister of Finance 62; Chair. Board of 
Dirs. Tripoli Int. Fair 63-. 

Tripoli International Fair, P.O. Box 819, Tripoli, Libya. 

Hasan, Fai'k; Iraqi artist; b. 1914; ed. Acad, des 
Beaux Arts, Paris. 

Founded Iraq Soci6t6 Primitive; Founded Arts Section, 
Inst, of Fine Arts, Baghdad 39; Winner of Prize at French 
Biennale 64. 

c/o Ministry of Culture and Guidance, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Hasani, Baqir Husain, b.sc., ll.b.; Iraqi diplomatist; b. 
15; ed. Columbia Univ., New York and Baghdad Law Coll. 
Dir. of Commerce and Registrar of Companies, Iraq 
Ministry of Econs. 47-51; Dir.-Gen. of Contracts and Econ. 
Affairs, Development Board 51-54; Dir.-Gen. of Income 
Tax, Ministry of Finance 56-57; Dir.-Gen. and Chair, of 
Board of Dirs. Tobacco Monopoly Admin. 57-59 ; Minister to 
Austria 59-62, Ambassador 62-63; Chair. Board of Govs. 


Int. Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 61-62, Special Adviser 
to Dir.-Gen. 63-. 

c/o International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna 1010, 
Kaemtnerring xi, Austria; and Masbah, Karradah, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 

Haseeb, Dr. Khair-EI-Din; Iraqi economist and statis- 
tician. 

Director-General Iraqi Fed. of Industries 60-63; mem. 
Planning Board 63-; Gov., Central Bank of Iraq 63-66; 
Chair. Social Security Board 63-65; Econ. Establishment 
64-65; Asst. Prof, in Econs., Coll, of Econs. and Political 
Science 66-; mem. Board of Iraq Nat. Oil Co. 67-. 

Publ. The National Income of Iraq 1953-61 64. 

15/18/4, Al-Mansoor, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Hashim, Ahmed Naguib, b.a., m.a.; United Arab 
Republic (Egyptian) educationist and diplomatist; b. 1907; 
ed. Univ. of Liverpool, England. 

Ministry of Education 28-61, teacher, inspector, head- 
master, Dir. of Educational Missions; Dir. Egyptian 
Cultural Inst., London 45-46; Cultural Attachd, Washing- 
ton 46-50; Registrar, Univ. of Alexandria 51-54; Asst. 
Under-Sec., Under-Sec., Ministry of Education 54-58; 
U.A.R. Minister of Education 58-61; Ambassador to 
Italy 61-67; numerous decorations. 

Pubis. Egypt in Ancient Times, The Ancient East, Modem 
and Contemporary History, Atlas of 19th Century Europe. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Hassan II, King of Morocco; 17th Sovereign of the 
Alouite dynasty; b. 9 July 1929; cd. Bordeaux Univ. 

Son of Mohammed V; invested as Crown Prince Moulay 
Hassan 57; C.-in-C. and Chief of Staff of Royal Moroccan 
Army 57; personally directed rescue operations at Agadir 
earthquake disaster 60; Minister of Defence May 60-June 
61; Vice-Premier May 60-Fcb. 61; Prime Minister Feb. 61- 
Nov. 63. June 65-; Commdr.-in-Chief Moroccan Armed 
Forces; succeeded to throne on death of his father, Feb. 
26th, 1961; Children: Princess Myriam b. 62, Prince 
Mohamed b. 63, Princess Asma b. 65. 

Royal Palace, Rabat, Morocco. 

Hassan, Mahmoud All, ph.d.; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) engineer; b. 17 July 1915; ed. Cairo and Ztirich 
Univs. 

Director-General Industrial Control Dept. 56-59; Under- 
Sec. of State for Industry' 59-61; Chair. Org. for Engineer- 
ing Industries 61-66; Pres. Fed. of U.A.R. Industries; 
Order of Trade and Industry (xst Class). 

Pubis. Druckvcrluste in A beweigen von quadratischcn 
Kandlen, Anwcndunger. der clchtrolytischcn Methode auf die 
Betssche Theoric der Spaltvrrliiste an Schaufclgittern. 

45 Road 15 JIaadi, Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Hassani, Mussa; Algerian politician. 

Minister of Posts, Telephones and Telecommunications 
62-63; leading opponent of Ben Bella regime 63-65; gave 
himself up Jan. 65. 

c/o Ministry of Justice, Algiers, Algeria. 

Hassouna, Mohammed Abdel-Khalek; United Arab 
Republic (Egyptian) diplomatist; b. 28 Oct. 1898; ed. 
Cairo Univ. and Cambridge Univ. 

Began as lawyer 21; then joined Diplomatic Corps, served 
in Berlin 26, Prague cS, Brussels 2S, Rome 30, Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs Cairo 32-39; Under-Sec. of State, Ministry 
of Social Affairs 39; served in Diplomatic Sendee in 
Belgium, Italy, Germany, Czechoslovakia; Gov. of 
Alexandria 42; Under-Sec. of State for Foreign Affairs 4S; 
Minister of Social Affairs, Sirry Cabinet Nov. 49-Jan. 50; 
Minister of Education, Maher Cabinet Jan.-Mar. 52; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Hilaly Cabinet Mar. -June and 
July 52; Scc.-Gen. League of Arab States Sept. 52-; Grand 
Cordon Order of the Nile (Egypt); Legion of Honour 
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(Fraaee). decorations conferred by Belgium, China Italy 
and Ethiopia. 

league of Arab States Midan al Tahnr, Cairo UAR 
Hiftffl. Mohsmtd Abdul Kader; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) politician, ed Cairo Univ 
lEnister of State 61-62. Dep Prime Minister for Culture 
and Guidance 64 66, mem Gen Seer Arab Socialist Union 

General Secretariat of the Arab Socialist Union, Cairo, 
United Arab Republic 

Hawlty. Donald Frederick, c.vc, use, Bntish 
diplomatist, b 22 May 1921: ed Radley and New Coll 
Oxford 

H3I Forces 41, Sudan Political Service 44 joined Sudan 
Judiciary 47, called to Bar Inner Temple 5r. Chief 
Registrar, Sudan Judiciary, and Registrar Gen of Mar 
nages 51, resigned from Sudan Service 55 joined U K 
Foreign Service 55 Foreign Office 56 Political Agent, 
Trucial States in Dubai 58 Head of Chancery Bntish 
Embassy, Cano 62 Counsellor and Head of Chancery, 
Lagos 65 Visiting Fellow, Dept of Geography Durham 
ban 67 Counsellor (Commercial), Baghdad 68 71 Chargd 
d Afiaires in Iraq 69 70, Consul Gen Muscat 71 , Amb to 
Oman 71 

Pobl The Tructal Stairs 71. 

Bntish Embassy, Muscat, Oman 
Hiftk, Hi* Beahfude fgnaea Antoine, d piiii, o ts sc . 
Synan ecclesiastic, b 14 Sept rgro ed Scnunaire Patri- 
arch Chart t? Lebanon. Pontifical Coll , Rome and 
Onrntal Pontifical Inst., Rome 

Ordmned pnest 33, successively or concurrently Dir of 
School, Curate and Vicar-Gcn , Aleppo, Archbishop of 
Aleppo 59-68, Syrian Patriarch March 6S- 
Pahwreat Synen Catholiquo d'Antioche, Beirut, Lebanon 
Hetfayal, G«n. Abdotiafi; Iranian army officer and poli- 
tician b 1899, ed Moslurodowleh Mil School and Preach 
Sta3 CoJl 

Regular army officer; former posts include Commdr Staff 
Coll., and Chief Mil Mission in U S , Minister ot Defence 
54 55. far Joint Chief of Staff, arrested July 63. awards 
include Order of Honour, Danesh. Homayoon. Koosheh, 
Pas and Amrabadegan decorations, LAgion d’Honneur, 
U S Went Decoration 
e'o Ministry of Justice, Teheran. Iran 
Ktdiyat, Xhosrow; Iranian engineer, b *905 ed 
Belgium (Civil Engineering). 

Viorked on French Railways until 31 , worked for Ministry 
of Roads Iran 32, Deputy, later Chief of Railroads Dept , 
later Deputy Minister of Roads, Min of Plan Org , 
Amb to Belgium, now Head of High Board of Auditors 
hat. Iranian Oil Co 

National Iranian Oil Company, Takhta Jamshid Street, 
PO Box 1863, Teheran, Iran 

HtdiyitI, Htdi; Iranian educationalist and politician, 
b 1923, ed. Teheran Utnv , Faculty de Droit, Pans Univ , 
and Sorbonne, Pans 

Assistant Prof Teheran Univ 52-62, Prof 62-; Legal 
Counsellor, Iran Insurance Co 52-57, Counsellor, High 
Council of Econs 57-60, High Counsellor, Ministry of 
Commerce 60 Exec Man Bimeh (Insurance) Bank 60 62, 
Deputy to Majlis 63-, Advisory Minister 63, Munster of 
Educ 64 68 Advisory Minuter 68 , Homayoun Medal, 
Palme AcadSauque (France), Imperial Award for best 
book of the year 5S 59 

Pubis. History of the Zand Dynasty in Iran, A Study of 
Iranian Handwritten Works its the 1 3th Hegyra Century, 
Cyrus the Great translations into Persian History of 
niradotus The Principles of Administrative Management 
ftanshahi Avenue, Kamjar Street, Teheran, Iran 


Hedayatf, Mohammad Ah; Iranian lawyer and politician, 
b 1912, ed Teheran and Geneva Umvs , Geneva Inst of 
Int. Studies and Inst of Criminology of Faculty of Law, 
Umv of Pans 

Military service 35 joined Iranian Judicial Service 36, 
mem Dept of Legislative Revisions 37, Dep Public 
Prosecutor of Teheran 37 38, Interrogator for Teheran 
38-40, Judge of the Court of Appeal (Teheran) 40, Advo- 
cate in Courts of Justice 40, transferred to Ministry of 
Education 40 Assoc. Prof , Faculty of Law, Teheran 
Univ 40-45 Prof of Law of Criminal Procedure 45-, 
Minister of Justice 58 61, mem 16th and 19th Sessions of 
Majlis, Order of Homayoun (First Class) 60 
Pubis Les Mesures de Sdreti (French), The Law of Criminal 
Procedure (Persian), Economics (Persian) 

Teheran University, Teheran, Iran 

Heikal, Mohammed Hajanem; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) journalist, b 1923 

Reporter Akhcr Saa Magazine 44, Editor At Akhbar 
56-57 Editor m-Chief Al-Ahratn daily newspaper 57-. 
Editor and Chair Establishment Board 60 , mem Central 
Cttee Arab Socialist Union 63 . Minister of Nat Guidance 
April 70-Oct 70 

Publ NaMiou it a America 67 and 8 others 
Al Ahram Budding, Galaa Street, Cairo UAR 

HeJazi, Mohammed; Iranian writer and politician, b 
1899 cd French School, Teheran and Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques, Pans 

Joined Ministry of Posts, served Dept of Customs, 
Ministries of Finance and Edun, Office of Press Censor, 
Dept of Pubis and Propaganda, twice Asst to Pnmo 
Minister, Senator 54 , mem Iranian Academy, Royal 
Cultural Council of Iran. Chair Iran-Pakistan Cultural 
Soc , two Royal Literary Prizes 

Pubis thirty literary works, including A hang, Andsskeh, 
Homa, Panchehr , Hera Penhan Zaghar, Ziba; also several 
translations 

34 rue Fardis Teheran, Iran 

Hekmat, All Aighar; Iranian politician, educationist and 
writer, b 2893, ed American High School and Univ of 
Paris 

Dir -Gen of Education 28 30. Acting Minister of Educa- 
tion, Religious Foundations and Fine Arts 33 34 Minister 
of Education 34-37, Pres Teheran Univ 35 38, Prof of 
Persian Literature 40-, Pres Iranian Acad 38, Munster of 
the Interior 39-40, of Public Health 41-43, of Justice 43. 
head of cultural mission to India 44. Pres Iranian Nat 
Comm for UNESCO 46-54, Minister without Portfolio 
June 47, Vice-Pres Iranian Red Cross 48-52, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 48 50, 58 59 Ambassador to India, con- 
currently Minister to Thailand 54-58, leader of several 
dels , numerous Persian and foreign decorations, bon 
mem Arab Acad ; Hon Ph D 

Pubis Sanarmm-t Hind, Shakuntala, translations ot 
Shakespeare, Djami 43, Majalcss-ol Nafayess 45, From 
Saadi to Djami (history of Persian literature) 48, Pars 1- 
el Naghee (anthology) 51, Kashfol Asrar 52, The Proverbs 
of the Koran 53, A Short History of Persian Literature (in 
English) 57, J realise on Navat 58, History of Religions 
(2 vols ) 60 61 
Tisherabad, Teheran, Iran 

Hefaiui, Sheikh Abduirahman At-; Saudi Arabian 
diplomatist, b 24 July 2922, ed Cairo Univ and Umv of 
London 

Official at Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Secretary Embassy 
London 47-54, Under-Sec Ministry of Agriculture 54-57, 
Rep to UN 47, and at conferences on Health, Agriculture, 
Wheat, Sugar and Locus ts. Head of Dei to FAO 55, 6r, 
Ambassador to Sudan 57 60, Del to Conference of Non- 
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Aligned Nations, Belgrade 61 ; Ambassador to Italy 61-66, 
to U.K., Austria and Denmark July 66-. 

Publ. The Rehabilitation of the Bedouins 59. 

Embassy of Saudi Arabia, 27 Eaton Place, London, 
S.W.i, England. 

Helou, Charles; Lebanese lawyer and journalist; b. 1911; 
ed. St. Joseph (Jesuit) Univ. and Ecole Franpaise de 
Droit, Beirut. 

Barrister at Court of Appeal and Cassation Beirut 36; 
founded newspaper L' Eclair dn Nord at Aleppo Syria 32; 
founded Le Jour Beirut 34; was Political Dir. of the latter 
until apptd. Lebanese Minister to the Vatican 47; f mr. Pres. 
Cercle de la Jeunesse Catholique Beirut; fmr. Sec.-Gen. 
Catholic Action of Lebanon; Minister of Justice and 
Health Sept. 54-May 55; Minister of Education Feb.-Sept. 

64; President of Lebanon 64-70. 

Beirut, Lebanon. 

Hendy, Sir Philip, m.a.; British art historian; b. 27 Sept. 
1900; ed. Westminster School and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Assistant to the Keeper and Lecturer, Wallace Collection, 
London 23-27; studied Italian painting 27-30; Curator of 
Paintings Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. , U.S. A. 30-33 ; 

Dir. City Art Gallery Leeds and Temple Newsam 34-45; 
Slade Prof, of Fine Art Oxford Univ. 36-46; Dir. Nat. 
Gallery 46-67; Artistic Adviser to IsraelMuseum, Jerusalem 
68-; Pres. Int. Council of Museums 59-65; art critic Daily 
Herald 23-26, New Statesman 26-27, London Mercury 
34-36, Britain To-day 45-52. 

Pubis. Hours in the Wallace Collection 26, Wallace Collection: 
Catalogue of Paintings and Drawings 28, Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum ( Boston ) Catalogue of Paintings and 
Drawings 31, Matthew Smith 44, Giovanni Bellini 45, 
Spanish Painting 46, The National Gallery 55, Masaccio 57, 
Piero della Francesca and the Early Renaissance 68. 

Israel Museum, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Henein, Georges; Egyptian writer. 

Founded surrealist weekly review Al Tatawwor (Evolution) 

43; now lives in Paris. 

Pubis, include Deux Effigies, Seuil Interdil (fantasy 
stories) 57. 

1 ib rue Vezelay, Paris 8e, France. 

Henshaw, Kenneth Ralph, m.a.; British oil company 
executive; b. 1 Nov. 1918; ed. King’s School, Canterbury 
and Trinity Coll., Oxford. 

Senior Vice-Pres. Sinclair and BP Explorations Inc. 59-63; 
Regional Man. Exploration Dept., British Petroleum Co. 

Ltd. 63-65; Man. Dir. Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd. 66-. 

Burgan House, 105 Wigmore Street, London W. 1 , England. 

Herbish, fWohamed Zaid AI-; Kuwaiti diplomatist. 

Formerly with Department of Social Affairs and Labour; 
Amb. to Japan 66-69, to Italy 70-. 

Piazza Monte Grappa 4, 00195 Rome, Italy. 

Herridge, Geoffrey Howard, c.m.g.; British oil company 
executive; b. 22 Feb. 1904; ed Crypt School, Gloucester 
and St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 

Joined Turkish Petroleum Co. Ltd. (later Iraq Petroleum 
Co. Ltd.) Iraq 26; served in Iraq, Jordan, Palestine 26-47; 
Gen.-Man. in Middle East for Iraq Petroleum Co. and Assoc. 

Cos. 47-51, Exec. Dir. 53-57, Man. Dir. 57-63, Dep. Chair. 
63-65, Chair. 65-70; fmr. Pres. Inst, of Petroleum; mem. 
London Cttee., Ottoman Bank 64-; Chair. Petroleum 
Industry Training Board 67-70. 

Flint, Sidlesham Common, nr. Chichester, Sussex, England. 

Hewedy, Amin; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) diplo- 
matist; b. 1921; ed. Military and Staff Colls., United 
Arab Republic, and General Staff Coll.; Fort Leavenworth, 

U.S. A., and Press Coll., U.A.R. 

Former Army Officer; fmr. Ambassador of United Arab 
Republic to Morocco; Ambassador to Iraq 58, 63-66; 
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Minister of State 66-67, of War 67-68, of State 69-70, 
Pubis. Speeches in Strategy 55, Sun-Tso 57. 

Cairo, U.A.R. . - • 

Hilali, Abdel Hamid al-, ph.d.; Iraqi economist and 
politician; b. 1915; ed. Berlin, Zurich and Heidelberg 
Univs. 

Former Asst. Prof. Heidelberg Univ.; Dir. Industrial 
School in Baghdad, then Dir. Industrial Bank 46-50; set 
up Al-Ruhun Bank later first Dir. 50-53; re-elected deputy 
for Basra 53; Dir.-Gen. Ministry of Economy 54-58; 
Cultural Attachd, Bonn 58-62; Dir.-Gen. Vocational Educ. 
62-63; Dir.-Gen. Dates Admin. 63-65; Minister of Economy 
65-66; mem. several Arab Nationalist Asscns.; took part 
in preparations for first conf. of Arab Students in Europe 
37 - 

c/o Ministry of Economy, Baghdad, Iraq. 

HimadQh, Sa’id B., b.comm., m.a.; Lebanese university 
professor; b. 3 April 1894; ed. American Univ. of Beirut 
and Columbia Univ., U.S. A. 

Lecturer in Applied Economics, American Univ. of Beirut 
20, Assoc. Prof. 23, Prof, of Applied Economics 39-, Head, 
Dept, of Economics 35-48, of Dept, of Commerce 35-59, 
Emer. Prof, of Applied Economics 59-; Section Dir., 
Social Science Research 47-50; part-time Economic 
Adviser to Lebanese Ministry of Nat. Economy 47; 
Gen. Sec. Higher Economic Advisory Council of Lebanese 
Govt. 46-48; Alternate Del. to UNESCO Gen. Conf. 48; 
Lebanese Govt. Del. First U.N. Social Welfare Seminar for 
Arab States of the Middle East 49, U.N. Economic Expert, 
U.N. Social Welfare Seminars 50 and 52; Chief Editor 
Social Studies Series (in Arabic) 45-47 and of its successor, 
Al-Abhath (quarterly journal of American Univ. of Beirut) 
48-59, mem. Economic Development Board of Lebanon 
53-; FAO Consultant and Discussion Leader, Centre on 
Land Problems in the Near East 55; mem. UNESCO Nat. 
Cttee. of Lebanon 55-59; Minister of Economy and Agri- 
culture 66-68; mem. Editorial Advisory Board, Int. 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences 61-63; mem. Board of 
Dirs., Industry Inst. 62-67, Lebanese Govt. Housing 
Board 63-; mem. Board of Trustees, Inst, for Palestine 
Studies; Chair. Advisory Cttee. Bank of Lebanon 66-; 
Order of the Cedar and other decorations. 

Pubis. Monetary and Banking System of Syria ( including 
Lebanmi) 35, Economic Organisation of Iraq 38; editor and 
co-author: Economic Organisation of Syria ( including 
Lebanon) 36, Economic Organisation of Palestine 38; many 
articles on Middle East economy. 

Home: Manara (Ras Beirut), Beirut; Office: American 
University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Hindi, Hussein El Sheri? EI-; Sudanese politician. 
Minister of Finance, Economics and Irrigation 65; Minister 
of Local Govt. 66-67; Minister of Finance and Economy 
67-69; National Union Party, 
c/o Ministry of Finance, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Nitti, Philip Khuri, b.a., ph.d.; American orientalist; b. 
24 June 1886; ed. American Univ. of Beirut, Columbia 
Univ. 

Lecturer, Oriental Dept., Columbia Univ. 15-19; Prof., 
American Univ. of Beirut 19-26; Asst. Prof. Semitic 
Literature, Princeton 26-29, Assoc. Prof. 29-36; Chair. 
Dept, of Oriental Languages 44; Dir. Programme in 
Near-Eastern Studies 47-54; mem. American Oriental 
Society, American Historical Asscn., etc.; Hon. Litt.D. 
(Princeton) 66, Hon. L.H.D. (Amer. Univ, Beirut) 69. 
Pubis. The Origins of the Islamic State 16, The Semitic 
Languages Spoken in Syria and Lebanon 22, The Syrians 
in America 24, Characteristics of Moslem Sects 24, Syria 
and the Syrians 26, An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and 
Warrior in the Period of the Crusaders 29, The Origins of the 
Druze People and Religion 29 (new edn. 64), Kitab al 1'tibar 
li-Usamah 30, 64, History of the Arabs 37 (revised edn. 67), 
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n» .fraJs 43-44 (rew®e4 edn 67), lit story of Syria, 
including Lebanon and Palestine 51. 57, Lebanon m [h story 
(revised 67). Syria.* A Short H istory 59. The Near Cast tn 
ihstory 61, Islam and the tt'nl 62, Short History of Lebanon 
65 (reused 68), Short History of the Hear East 66, A Skort 
history cfSynO 67. AfflAw* of Arab History 68, Islam A 
Ift* cf Life 7° • „ , 

144 Prospect Avenue, Princeton, N J , U S A. 

HomftiU, MIctitl: French company director, b 75 Sept. 
,S?9 ( ed. Ecole Polytechnique, Pans, 
joined Suet Cana! Co >3. See. -Gen 27, later becoming 
test Gen. Man , Gen- Aran. 46-, Dir. Admin. Council 53-, 
OScier de la Ugion d’Honncur. 

6t Avenue de Kettilly. 91 Neuvlly sur Seine, France. 

Homooi, ZitalUh A1-, n ts o; Jordanian politician; 
b. 1910, rd Syrian Univ 

Teacher, Ministry ol Educ. 3441; Merchant, Itbid 42*43, 
Asst. Attorney-Gen Apnl-Juno 51: Judge July 51-54. 
mem. House ol Reps. 54. 56, 61-63, Senate 62; Minister of 
Communications Oct. 54-May 55, ol Educ. and Agriculture 
Jan. -May 56, o( Interior Sept. 6S-Marth 69. Mayor o£ 
Amman Municipality Nov. 5$»July 59 60.Gov o( Amman 
66-68 

c/oMuustry ot Interior, Amman. Jordan 
Honein, Eiooirtl Ibrahim; Lebanese lawyer and politi- 
tun, b 1913; ed Unlv. Salnt-Joscph. Beirut 
Former Lawyer at Courts ol Beirut, mem Chamber of 
Deputies 37-; Minster ol Social Afiairs and Labour 6t. 
Minister of the ITan and Tourism 66-67, Minister of 
Economy 6S-69 

e/o Ministry of Foreign Afiairs. Beimt, Lebaron 
HorowiU, D«ld; Israeli banker, b Feb JE99. cd 
Vienna ard Lwdw 

Member Exec. Cttee Gen. Fed. ol Jewish Labour 23, 
journalist and writer, Econ, Adviser and Sec. American 
Ecoa. Cttee. lor Palest me 32-35; Dir. Econ. Dcpt.oi Jewish 
Agency for Palestine; mem. various Govt, Cttecs. under 
Mandatory IMgime, and dir various enterprises 35-48, 
Luuson Officer to UN Special Cttee. on Palestine 46, mem. 
Jewish Dei. to Lake Success 47; Head of Israel Pel to 
Ecoa. Survey Comm, ol UN 48; Head of Israel Del. 
Financial Talks on Sterling Releases between Israel and 
Great Britain. London 49, and la negotiations between 
Israel and Great Britain on ecoa. and financial affairs in 
connection with termination of the Mandate, Dir -Gen 
Ministry of Finance 49-52; Gov. Designate, Bank of Israel 
52-54, Gov. 51*; Gov. (for Israel) Int. Bank for Recon- 
struction and DevL, Int Devt. Asscn. and lnt. Finance 
Corps , Chair. Board of Dirt . The Elieier Kaplan School 
of Econs. and Social Sciences, Hebrew Unlv.; mem State 
Council for Higher Educ., Board of Go>» Hebrew Umv„ 
Exec Couaeil Weixmaan Inst, of Science. Board of 
Trustees of the Truman Center for the Advancement of 
Peace, Head, Israel Del to UN Conf, on Trade and Devt , 
Geceia 64; Hon Pres. Istituto per to Relation! Inter- 
ninonali (Rome); Dr, h c. (Hebrew Univ. and Tel-Avlv 
Unrv ), Israel Pme for Social Sciences 68. 
rnbls. Aspects of Economic Policy in Palestine 36. Jemsh 
Colonisation in Palestine 37, economic Survey of Palestine 
38, Jewry's Economic IVar Effort 42. Postwar Reconstruction 
42, Palestine and the Middle East. An Essay tn Regional 
economy 43. Prediction and Eeahly in Palestine 45, Stats 
'* to* Making 33, Anatomic tin sorer Zest 64, Hemispheres 
Earth and South 66, The Economics of Israel 67, The 
Abolition of Poverty 69. Analomia de Huestro Tiemfo 69, 
and several pubis in Hebrew. 

4 Halamed H<5 Street, Jerusalem; and Bank of Israel. 
Jerusalem, Israel 

Hoorini, Akram, lmid; Syrian politician; b 1914; ed. 
”. mv * °f St Joseph, Beirut, and Umv. of Damascus. 
Member Nat Assembly 43; wounded In Palestine war 48; 


Minister of Defence, Minister of Agriculture, Dir of 
Propaganda 49 50, founded Arab Socialist Renaissance 
Party 50; political refugee in Lebanon 52-53; Speaker of 
Nat Assembly 57, Vice-Pres. U A.R 5S-59 and Minister 
ot Justice 58 59, under house arrest 63-65: arrested and 
expelled 65 

Beirut, Lebanon. , 

Houranl, Albert Habib, n a ; British scholar; b. 31 March 
1915; ed Magdalen Coll . Oxford 

Lecturer, American Umv. of Beirut, Lebanon 3>39'« wor *J 
on Arab politics for Foreign Office Research Dept- and 
Office of Minister Resident, Cairo 39-45. Arab Office, Jeru- 
salem and London 45-47, Fellow, Magdalen Coll , Oxford 
48-59. St- Antony's CoU., Oxford 59-. , 

Pubis Syria and Lebanon, a Political Essay 46, Minorities 
in the Arab IVortd 47, A Vision of History 61, Arabic 
Thought in the Liberal Age 62, The Islamic City (with S M, 
Stem) 70 

St. Antony's College, Oxford, England. 

Houranl, Cecil; British-born civil servant and theatre 
director 

Former Professor of Political Science, American University 
in Beirut; wartime work for Arab Bureau, Cairo and 
Washington; Counsellor of State 56-67; Dir International 
Cultural Centre of Tunis, Hammamet 62-; Dir Drama 
School, Hamraamet 63-68 

International Cultural Centre of Tunis, Hammamet, 
Tunisia 

Hovelda, Amir Abbu, iu , rn d ; Iranian diplomatist, 
business executive and politician, b. Feb. 1919; ed Univ* 
of Brussels and Paris. 

Ministry of Foreign Afiairs 42-58, served Federal Germany, 
Teheran. United Nations, New York. Ankara; mem 
Board ol Dus. and Head of Admin , Nat. Iranian Oil Co. 
58-64, founder mem. New Iran Party 63-; Minister of 
Finance 64-63; Prune Munster Jan. 65-. 

Office of the I*nme Munster; and 5 At enue Siroos, Darrous. 
Teheran, Iran. 

Howard, Harry Nicholas, a,b , u_a„ fh d ; American 
historian; b. 19 Teh. 1902. cd Uruvs ol Missouri and 
California 

Gregory Fellow in History Univ. of Missouri 36-27; 
Research Asst, in Modem European History Univ. ol 
California 28-29, Asst Fro! History Umv. of Oklahoma 
29-30, Associate Prof History, Miami Univ. 3037, Prof. 
40-42, Lecturer Contemporary Problems, Umv. of Cincin- 
nati 37-42; served. Dept, of State os Head, East European 
Unit 42-44, mem. U S. Del UN Conf on Int Orgs. 45, 
Chief, Near East Branch Research Div, 45-47. Adviser 
Div ot Greek, Tutkuh and Iranian Afiairs 47-49. UN 
Adviser, Dept of State, Bureau of Near East, S. Asian 
and African Affairs 49*56; Acting U S Rep. Advisory 
Comm UNRWA. Beirut 36-61; Special Asst, to Dir. 
of UNRWA 62-63: Adviser U S Del UN Balkan Comm 
47-5o. Prof of Middle East Studies. School of Int. Service, 
American Umv,. Washington, D.C. 63-; Reserve Consult- 
ant, Dept, of State 67-; Faculty Adviser, Foreign Service 
Inst 66-, Assoc. Editor Middle East Journal 63-; mem. 
Board of Govs Middle East Inst. 63-; Consultant, Middle 
East, Cincmatti Council on World Afiairs 6S 69, mem. 
Board of Din ANERA 65-; Lecturer, Middle Fast, U.S. 
Amy War Coll, Pa 70-71, Visiting Prof Missouri, 
Indiana Calif (Betkeley), Columbia and Colorado Uni vs ; 
Order ol the Phoenix (Greece) 

Pubis The Partition of Turkey, A Diplomatic History 
J913-1923' 31, Military Goicmment tn the Panama Canal 
Zone 31 (with Prof R. Kemer), The Balkan Conferences 
and the Balkan Entente 30-35, A Study in the Recent History 
of the Balkan and Hear Eastern Ptoplt 36. The Problem of 
the Turkish Straits 47, FA* United Nations and Ike Problem 
of Greece 47, The General Assembly and the Problem of 
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Greece 48, Yugoslavia (co-author) 49, Soviet Power and 
Policy (co-author) 55, The King-Crane Commission 63, 
6508 Greentree Road, Bradley Hills Grove, Bethesda, 
Md. 20034, U.S.A.; and American University, Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. 

Husayn, Abdel-Sattar; Iraqi politician; b. 1926. 

Minister of Housing 63; Minister of Justice 64-65; Minister 
of Oil 67-68. 

Ministry of Oil, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Hussain, Abdu! Aziz; Kuwaiti politician; b. 1921; ed. 
Teachers’ Higher Inst., Cairo and Univ. of London. 

Head, Kuwait Cultural Bureau, Cairo 45-50; Gen. Dir. of 
Education, Kuwait 52-61; Ambassador of Kuwait, Cairo 
61-62; Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs 63-64. 

Pubis. Arab Community in Kuwait 60. 

c/o Ministry of State for Cabinet Affairs, Kuwait. 

Hussein, Ahmed, ph.d.; United Arab Republic (Egyp- 
tian) politician and diplomatist; b. 1902; ed. Univ. of 
Berlin. 

With Ministry of Agriculture 39-47; Deputy Under-Sec. 
Ministry of Social Affairs 47, Under-Sec. 48, Minister of 
Social Affairs until 52; Ambassador to U.S. 52-54; Deputy 
Chair. Egyptian Asscn. for Social Studies; mem. Permanent 
Agricultural Cttee. Int. Labour Organisation, 
c/o The International Labour Organisation (Agric. Cttee.), 
Geneva, Switzerland; and 5 Sh, Sir Garstin, Zamalck, 
Cairo, U.A.R. 

Hussein, Aly Hamdy, m.com.; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) diplomatist; b. 20 Dec. 1915; ed. Univ. of 
Cairo and Univ. of Madrid. 

Commercial Counsellor 48-57; Counsellor to Foreign Office 
58; Consul-Gen. in Sao Paulo 60-64; Amb. to Bolivia 64-65; 
Dir. of Econ. Dept, of Foreign Office, Cairo 66-68; Amb. 
to Belgium 68-. 

Embassy of the United Arab Republic, 2 avenue Victoria, 
Brussels 8, Belgium. 

Hussein, Amin Ahmed; Sudanese diplomatist; b. 1913; 
ed. Gordon Memorial Coll., Khartoum. 

Joined Ministry of Interior (Police), rose to Commr, of 
Police 54; Dep. Under-Sec. for Security, Ministry of 
Interior 57; Dep. Perm. Under-Sec. Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs Sept. 57-61; Ambassador to U.K. 61-Scpt. 65, to 
U.S.A. 65-67 (withdrawn); G.C.V.O., O.B.E., Grand Officer 
of the Ethiopian Star. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Hussein, Major Kamal El-Din; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) soldier and politician; b. 1921; ed. Cairo Univ. 
and Mil. Coll. 

Army service 39-52; mem. Revolutionary Council 53-; 
Minister of Social Affairs 54, of Education 54-58; Minister 
of Education, U.A.R. 58-61; Pres. Exec. Council of 
Egyptian Region 60-61; Vice-Prcs. of U.A.R. in charge of 
Public Services, concurrently Minister of Local Administra- 
tion and Housing 61-64; mem. Presidency Council 62-64; 
arrested Oct. 65. 

c/o Ministry of Justice, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Hussein, Taha, DR. litt.; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) writer; b. 1889; ed. Cairo and Paris Univs. 
Prof, of Arabic Literature, Fouad I Univ. Cairo 20-32; 
fmr. Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Fouad I Univ., Under- 
Sec. of State at Ministry of Education, Rector Faroulr I 
Univ. Alexandria; Minister of Education 50-52; fmr. 
Senator, Vice-Pres. Acad, for the Arabic Language; 
Pres. Inst. d’Egypte; corresp. mem. Acad, des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres Paris, Accad. dei Lincei Rome, Acads. of 
Mainz, Teheran, Damascus and Baghdad, and Royal Acad, 
of History, Madrid; Grande Mddaille dc l’Univ. de Paris, 


Grand Officier de la Ldgion d’Honneur (France), Commdr. 
Order of the Nile (Egypt), Grand Cross Order of the Phoenix 
(Greece), Dr. h.c. (Univs. of Lyons, Montpellier, Rome, 
Oxford, Athens and Madrid). 

Pubis. Over 40 works: novels, translations from French 
and Ancient Greek into Arabic, studies on Arabic literature, 
on educational problems of modem Egypt, etc., and 
including The Stream of Days (2 vols.). 

Ramatane, avenue des Pyramides, Guizeh, U.A.R. 

Hussein, Talat AI-; Kuwaiti diplomatist; b. 1924; ed. 
American Univ. of Cairo. 

Foreign News Editor As-Shaab (Jaffa, Palestine) 46-47.' 
Controller, Arab Bank Ltd., Jaffa, Palestine 47-48; Editor 
Foreign News and Dir. of English Section, Broadcasting 
Station of Jordan 48-49; Dir. Press and Public Information 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Yemen 49-53; Sec. Gen., 
Development Board, Kuwait 53-60; Dep. Private Sec. to 
Emir of Kuwait 60-61; Minister-Counsellor, Kuwait 
Embassy, Washington 62-63, Amb. to U.S.A. 63-70, 
concurrently to Canada 65-70; Amb. to Morocco 70-. 

2700 Foxhall Road, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007, 
U.S.A. 

Hussein ibn Talal, King of Jordan; b. 14 Nov. 1934; ed. 
Victoria Coll., Alexandria, Egypt, Harrow School and 
R.M.A. Sandhurst (both in England). 

Succeeded his father August nth, 1952; came to power 
May 2nd, 1953; married 55, Princess Dina, daughter of 
Abdel-Hamid Aoun of Saudi Arabia; daughter Princess 
Alia’ b. 56 (marriage dissolved); married 61, Antoinette 
Gardiner (assumed name of Muna el Hussein); sons, Prince 
Abdullah, b. 62, Prince Fcisal, b. 63; twin daughters. 
Princess Zein, Princess Aisha’ b. 68. 

Publ. Uneasy Lies the Head 62. 

Royal Palace, Amman, Jordan. 

Husseini, H.E. HaJ Amin; Grand Mufti of Palestine; b. 
1897; ed. Jerusalem and Al-Azhar Univ. Cairo. 

Officer in Ottoman Army during First World War 14-18; 
became Mufti 21; elected Pres, of Supreme Muslim Council 
for life 22; elected Pres. World Muslim Conf. Jerusalem 31 
and Pres. Arab Higher Cttee. for Palestine 36; left Palestine 
after disagreement with Mandate Govt, over policy of 
establishing Jewish Nat. Home in Palestine 37; in Lebanon 
37-39- Iniq 39-4L in Persia andEurope 41-45, France45-46; 
on return from Europe 46, re-elected Pres. Arab Higher 
Cttee. for Palestine; in Egypt as guest of King Farouk 46, 
elected Pres. Assembly and Supreme Council All-Palestine 
Govt. 48; Pres. World Muslim Conf., Karachi 51, Muslim 
Ulama Conf., Karachi 52, Exec. Cttee. World Muslim 
Conf., Karachi 52; Chair. Palestine Arab Del. to Asiatic- 
African Conf., Bandung 55; mem. Constituent Assembly, 
Rabitat al-A’lam al-Islami, Mecca 62; Pres. World Moslem 
Congresses, Baghdad 62, Mogadishu 65. 

Blvd. Hadeth, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Huzayin, Soliman Ahmed, m.a., ph.d., xx.l.; United 
Arab Republic (Egyptian) university professor; b. 1909; 
ed. Cairo, Liverpool and Manchester Univs. 

Lecturer, Cairo Univ-. 35; Dir.-Gcn. Cultural Relations, 
Ministry of Educ., Cairo 50; Under-Sec. of State for Educ., 
Cairo 54; Rector, Univ. of Assiut 55-65; Minister of Culture 
Oct. 65-66; mem. Institut d'Egypte 47-, Pres. Institut 
d'Egypte 54, Int. Council for the Study of the Geography 
of Africa and Asia 56-, Perm. Cttee. for Social Affairs, 
League of Arab States. 

Pubis. Some Contributions of the Arabs to Geography 32, 
Some New Light on the Beginnings of Egyptian Civilisation 
37, The Place of Egypt in Prehistory 41, Arabia and the Far 
East 42, numerous articles. 

c/o Institut d’Egypte, 13 Sh. Sheikh Rihane, Cairo, United 
Arab Republic. 
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Ibrahim, Wing Commdr. Hassanj United Arab Republic 
tsa.nS businessman and former air force officer and 
pobbciaa, b 1917, ed Egyptian Mil Coll and Egyptian 
Air Force Coll 

Served Egyptian Air Force 39 52, mem Revolutionary 
Council 52 56. Minister for Presidency and for Production 
,, eg Chair Economic Development Organisation 57 59 
jpres El Nasf Company (pencil and graphite production) 
«S-6 j Paints and Chemicals Industries 59 6r, mem 
presidential Council 62 64 Vice-Pres of U A R. 64 65, 
business exec 66-t Nile Collar of the U A R , various 
orders and decorations from Syria, Yugoslavia, Carneraun, 
Nrer, Yemen Bulgaria, Poland, Lebanon GD R . 
Morocco Malaysia Libya 
6 Khartoum Street, Heliopolis. Cairo, UAR. 

Ibrahim, Sid Moulay Abdullah; Moroccan politician, b 
19:8, ed. Ben Yonssei Univ , Marrakesh and the Sorbonne, 
Pans. 

Mem. Isbqlal (Independence) Party 44 39, mem Editorial 
Ctiee Al Mam (Istiqlal organ) 50-52; imprisoned for 

? jitaeri reaswrt JT-J4, Sec ei State Aw l&icvssatesa sitd 
Donsm, First Moroccan Nat Govt 35-56. Minister of 
Labour and Social Affairs 56-57. Prune Munster and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Dec 58 May 60, leader Union 
National des Forces Populaues 59 

Union National des Forces Populates, B P 747, Casa- 
blanca. Morocco 

Idtlson, Beta; Israeli statistician, b 14 Oct. 1895, ed 
Kharkov 

Teacher 12 J}, Statistician in Russian Govt depts 16-22 
Berlin 24 25, manual work as pioneer in Palestine 26-29 
Statistician Jewish Agency Jerusalem 29 30 Gen Sec. 
of Moetzet Hapoalot (Council of Women Workers in Israel) 
30-70, mem. Council of State 48 , mem. and Deputy 
Speaker of Knesset (Israel ParL) 48 65, mem of the 
Exec of the Labour Party 3 5-, 

« Rembrandt Street. Tel-Aviv, Israel 
Idris 1 (Sayyld Muhammad Idris as-Sanust); former King 
of Libya, b 1889 

Son of Sayyid Muhammad al Mahdi. succeeded his uncle, 
Sayyid Ahmed Shenf as Sanasi, in charge of affairs of the, 
Stnusiya Order >6, became Amir of Cyxenaica proclaimed 
King of Libya Dec 2nd 50, ascended the throne 24 Deo. 
ember 51, deposed by military coup Sept 69 
Now living in United Arab Republic 
Mru, Yu»f, m D , United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
physician and wnter, b 1927. ed Qasr al-Aini 
Qualified as psychiatrist; politically active 51-, several 
bines imprisoned, first publication 53. awarded Hiwar 
literary pnze 65 but refused award, Medal of Republic 66 
Pubis include drama The Republic of Fathai The Cotton 
R*»g, The Critical Moment, Al Farafir 64, fiction Loot 
Story 36, The Hero 56, The S:n 59. A Matter 0} Honour 59. 
The Vice 62 

c/o Al-Comhounya, Galal Street, Cairo, United Arab 
Republic 

Iksef, Sellar; Turkish diptomatist, b igoS, ed Galat^ 
Saray Coll, and Istanbul Umv 

Entered Ministry of Foreign Affairs 30, served Belgrade 31, 
Tallinn 35 Dir Economic Div , Ministry of Foreign Affair^ 
39 Counsellor, Cairo 41, Asst. Dir -Gen Economic Div , 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 43, Counsellor, Pans 44, Dir 
Gen. Economic Div. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 50-52, 
Asst Sec Gen Ministry of Foreign Affairs 52-54 Arobas 
s?dor to Greece 54-57, Ambassador to German Federal 
Republic 37-60. Deputy for Irmir 65-, Commdr Idgior, 
d Honneur, Order of the Yugoslav Flag Grand Cross 2nd 
Glass (Order of Mont of the German Federal Republic) 

T B M M , Ankara, Turkey 


InSnQ, Gen. Ismet; Turkish politician, b 24 Sept 1884, 
ed Military and Staff Colls 

Attached 2nd Army Edirne 06 organised local patriotic 
society Party of Union and Progress, Gen Staff 4 th Army 
Edime 08 mem expeditionary force agamst insurgents, 
Arabia 10, Major, Chief of Gen Staff Yemen Army X2, 
Dir xst section Gen Staff Istanbul April 13 military 
adviser Turkish Del Turco Bulgarian peace negotiations 
Aug 13 Lieut Col 14 Col , Chief of Gen Staff 2nd Army 
Eastern Thrace 15 Comm 4th Army Corps, Russian front 
16. 20th Army Corps 17, 3rd Army Corps Syria 17 Under- 
Sec for War 18 joined Mustafa Keraal 20 Deputy for 
Edirne Nat Assembly, Minister and Chief of Gen Staff 20, 
comm d Western Front and victor Battles of Inbnfl 21, 
promoted Brig Gen 21, Laent. Gen 22. Gen 26-27, retd , 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 22, signed Treaty of Lausanne 
23 fmr Vice-Pres. Republican People s Party, Leader 38 , 
Prime Munster 23 24 and 25-37, Pres of Turkish Republic 
38-50. Opposition Leader 50-60, 65 , Prime Minister 61-65 
c/o The Republican People s Party, Ankara Turkey 
loartnrdej, George x.; Cypnot lawyer and politician, b. 
1924 Ktima Paphos, ed Greek Gymnasium, Paphos 
Clerk Cvnl Service 41 45, did correspondence course in 
commerce and accountancy, studied law, Middle Temple, 
London, and called to Bar 47, lawyer. Paphos 48 70, mem 
House of Reps (Patriotic Front Group) 60 70 Minister of 
Justice 70 

Ministry of Justice, Nicosia, Cyprus 

Iran (Persia, Shah of, see Pahlavi, Mohammad Re2a) 
Iryanl, Sheikh Qadr Abd al Rahman al-; Yemeni religious 
and political leader 

Member of Revolutionary Council 62 , Minister of Justice 

62 63, Vice Pres Exec Council Oct 63-Feb 64, mem 
Political Bureau Jan 64 mem Presidency Council April 
65 . Chair 69 , Chair Peace Cttee set up after Khamer 
Peace Talks May 65 leader of Zaxdi (Shi a) sect 
Presidency Council Sana’a Yemen Arab Republic 

JjiJr, Hasan Ejat; Turkish diplomatist and politician; 
b 1916, ed Ankara Umv 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 40 , Consulate-Gen . Pans 
45-49. Head of Section, Dept of Commerce and Econ 
Affairs, and Dept of Int Econ Relations 49 52, staff of 
Perm. Turkish Del to European Office of UN. Geneva 
52 54, Dir -Gen of Dept of Commerce and Commercial 
Agreements, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 54 57. Asst for 
Econ. Affairs to Sec -Gen of Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
57-62, Ambassador to Belgium 62 64, to USSR 64 65, 
66-68, to France 68 , Ministry of Foreign Affairs 65 
Turkish Embassy, rue d’ Ankara, Pans x6e, France 
(tmail, Abdul Malek; Yemeni diplomatist b 23 Nov. 
1937 Aden ed Tawahi and Crater Aden, Tech School, 
Maaila, Kbediwi High School Cairo and Cairo Univ 
Faculty of Commerce 

Member United Nat Party, Editor Al-Ncnir and Hahihah 
(newspapers) 6r 63 Vice-Chair Gen Union of Petroleum 
Workers 61 62, Chair Petroleum Workers Union 62 64. 
Vice-Pres Arab Ted of Petroleum Workers 62 65 leading 
mem Arab Nationalist Movement 56-63 leading mem 
Nat Front for Liberation of Occupied S Yemen (FLOSY) 

63 65 Dir Nat Front Office, Cairo 65 66, mem Gen 
Command of Nat Liberation Front 66-68, Minister of 
Labour and Social Affairs 67 68 Minister of Econs , 
Commerce and Planning April 68, Perm Rep to UN 
Aug 70- 

permanent i fission of the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen at United Nations, 866 United Nations Plaza 
Room 427, New York N Y xooiy, USA 
Ismail, Gen. Mohamed Hafez; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) soldier and diplomatist 
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Assistant Under-Sec, of Foreign Affairs 60-64; Ambassador 
to United Kingdom 64-65; Amb, to Italy 67-69. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Issawi, Charles Philip, m.a.; American economist; b. 
19x6; ed. Victoria Coll. Alexandria and Magdalen Coll. 
Oxford. 

Sec. to Under-Sec. of State, Ministry of Finance, Cairo 
37-38; Head of Research Section, Nat. Bank of Egypt, 
Cairo 38-43; Adjunct Prof. American Univ. of Beirut 43-47; 
U.N. Secretariat Economic Affairs Officer 48-55; Visiting 
Lecturer, Harvard Univ. 50, Johns Hopkins 67; Prof. 
Columbia Univ. 51-. 

Pubis. Egypt: an Economic and Social Analysis 47, An 
Arab Philosophy of History 50, Egypt at Mid Century 54, 
Miishkilai Qaumia 59, The Economics of Middle East Oil 
(co-author) 62, Egypt in Revolution 63, The Economic 
History of the Middle East 1800-1914 66, The Economic 
History of Iran 1800-1914 71. 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

lialiaander, Rolf Bruno Maximilian; Netherlands writer 
and explorer; b. 20 Feb. 1913; ed. various European Univs. 
Explorer of Africa and Middle East 32-, studying anthro- 
pology, history, art, music, poetry and proverbs; Prof, of 
African History and Civilization, Hope Coll., Holland, 
Mich.; Sec.-Gen. Free Acad, of Arts, Hamburg; mem. 
several acads.; Hon. Pres. German Translators’ Soc.; Pres. 
Int. Translators’ Congress, Hamburg 65; Chair. Africa- 
Asia Cttee., Fdd. Int. des Traducteurs; Hon. Consul of 
Senegal 64; Knight of Nat. Order of Senegal; Jahnn Prize 
64. 

Pubis. Der ruhelose Kontinent (History of Africa) 60, The 
New Leaders of Africa 61, Modern Art in Africa 62, Tanz 
in Afrika 63, The New Leaders of Asia 64, The Challenge 
of Islam 64, In the Lord’s Name in the Congo 65, Konig 
Leopolds Congo 65, Die Friedensmacher 65, Rassen 
Konflikte in aller Welt 66, Die Gefdhrdung der Religioneii 66, 
In der Palmweinschenke 66, Lebensentscheidung fur Israel 
67, Frieden in der Welt — Aber Wie ? 67, Heinrich Barth 67, 
Terra Dolorosa ( Indo-america ) 69, Kongo-Bilder und Verse 
69; Biography and Bibliography: Vnterwegs mit Rolf 
Italiaander 63. 

Heilwigstrasse 39, Hamburg 20, German Federal Republic. 

Izer, Zeki Faik; Turkish artist; b. 1905; ed. Acad, of 
Fine Arts. 

Director Acad, of Fine Arts, Istanbul; works include paint- 
ing and sculpture in Istanbul, balconies for Box of Honour, 
Nat. Opera House, Ankara; exhibited UNESCO Exhibi- 
tion, Paris 46, London 47, Amsterdam 48. 

Unutmabeni Ap. 28/2, Kumrulu Yoku$, Cihangir, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

Izzeddin, Halim Said Abu-, b.a., ix.b., bl.d.; Lebanese 
diplomatist; b. 11 June 1918; ed. American Univ. of Beirut 
and Faculty de Droit, Univ. de Paris. 

Consul-General Cairo 44-46, Counsellor 46-50; Dir. Political 
Dept., Ministry of Foreign Affairs 50-53, 64-66; Dir.-Gen. 
Ministry of Information 53-55; Asst. Sec.-Gen. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 55-57; Ambassador to India 57-59; Gov. 
Northern Lebanon 59-64; Ambassador to United Arab 
Republic 66-; numerous decorations. 

Pubis. Lebanon and its Provinces (English) 53, The Foreign 
Policy of the Lebanon (Arabic) 66. 

Embassy of Lebanon, 5 Ahmed Nessim Street, Guiza, 
Cairo, United Arab Republic. 


J 

dabbur, Jibrail S., m.a., ph.d.; Lebanese university pro- 
fessor; b. 1904; ed. American Univ. of Beirut, Egyptian 
Univ. and Princeton Univ. 

Vice-Principal, Homs Nat. Coll. 25-26; Instructor in 


Arabic, American Univ. of Beirut 26-29, 3°-35, Asst. Prof. 
35-42, Assoc. Prof. 42-46, 47-48, Prof. 48-, Chair, of Arabic 
Dept. (Margaret Weyerhauser Jewett Prof, of Arabic) 49-; 
Gold Medal (Merit) of Nat. Education and Public Instruc- 
tion from Lebanese Govt. 51. 

Pubis. Ibn Abd Rabbihi and his 'Iqd. 33, Al-Hayah 
al-Arabiyyahfi al mi’ at sanah al-‘Ula ba’d wafat al-Nabi al 
'Arabi 34, Umar Ibn Abi Rabiah, Vol. I 35, Vol. II 39, 
Vol. Ill 70, Fi al-Adab al-Andalusi 49; Editor Al-Kawakib 
al-Sa’irah, Vol. I 45, Vol. II 49, Vol. Ill 59, Kitab al 'Id 67; 
translated and wrote with Philip Hitti and Edward Jurji, 
Tarikh al-‘Arab (al Mutawwal) 3 vols. 49-51. 

American University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Jaber, Brig.-Gen. Mamduh; Syrian soldier and politi- 
cian. 

Minister of Defence 64-65; Minister of State to the Presi- 
dency Jan.-March 66; Minister of Public Works March 

66- 69, of Affairs of Frontline Villages 69-70. 

Ministry of Frontline Villages, Damascus, Syrian Arab 
Republic. 

Jabre, Jamil Louis; Lebanese writer; b. 1924; ed. Univ. 
Saint-Joseph, Beirut. 

Director of Al-Hikmal Revue; Cultural Counsellor for 
dailies Al Jaryda and L’ Orient and United Unions- for 
Employees and Workers; Founder-mem. Lebanese P.E.N. 
Club, Amis du Livre, Club du Roman, Club de la Jeunesse 
Vivante. 

Pubis, in Arabic include: Fever, After the Storm, Agony 
(3 vols.). May Ziadd, Amine Rihani, Gdbrane Khalil 
Gdbrane, Tagore, May: Authoress, Jaliiz and the Society of 
His Times, Views on Contemporary American Literature 
(essays), Dream of Nemrod. 

Beit-Chabab, Lebanon. 

Jabre, Kama! Rachid; Lebanese commercial official; 
b. 1898. 

Member Chamber of Deputies 37-39; Vice-Pres. Asscn. 
des Industriels Libanais; Pres. Beirut Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry 64-; Vice-Pres. Banque de Credit 
Agricole, Industriel et Foncier; Founder-Dir. Soc. de 
Filature et de Tissage; also founder of several industrial 
socs. and banks; Commdr. Ordre National du Cedre. 
Beirut Chamber of Commerce and Industry, P.O.B. 1801, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

Jader, Adib Al-Jader AI-; Iraqi politician and economist. 
Member U.A.R.-Iraq Presidency Council 64-68; Minister 
of Industry Nov. 64-July 65; Minister of Economy July 

67- Oct. 67; Chair. Iraq Nat. Oil Co. (INOC) Oct. 67-July 
68; imprisoned and personal estate impounded July 68. 
c/o Ministry of Justice, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Jadid, Lieut.-Gol. SalaSi; Syrian army officer and 
politician. 

Took part in the Revolution which overthrew President 
Kudsi 63; Chief of Staff of Army Nov. 63-Sept. 65; mem. 
Presidency Council Oct. 64-Sept. 65; fmr. Sec.-Gen. Nat. 
Baath Party. 

c/o Presidency Council, Damascus, Syrian Arab Republic. 

Jaffar, Kftalid Mohammed; Kuwait diplomatist; b. 12 
June 1922; ed. Mubarakia School, Kuwait. 

Teacher, Kuwait 40-42; Chief Cashier, Kuwait Munici- 
pality 43-45; Kuwait Oil Co., rose to Supt. of Public 
Relations 45-61; Lord Chamberlain to His Highness The 
Amir of Kuwait 61-62; Ambassador, Foreign Affairs, 
Kuwait May-Dec. 62, concurrently Head of Press and 
Culture Div., Ministry of Foreign Affairs; mem. Delegation 
to UN before admission of Kuwait as a mem. Sept.-Oct. 
62; deputized for Under-Sec. of State at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 62-63 < Amb. to U.K. 63-65, to France 65-67; 
Amb. to Lebanon 65-70, concurrently to Turkey 68-70. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Kuwait. 
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j»hinb*nl, Cintraf Prtne* Amanoftah, Iranian officer 
v jSq5 ed. Russian Artillery Coll and Russian and 
French *Wit*7 Unjvs , „ 

T 'etcher »nd Interpreter *°d Commander ol Cavalry 
Bitov- Military Attach# Iranian Delegation to Europe 
Commander Iranian Artillery 21 formed Gen Staff later 
t^cuse Cluef of Gen Staff Gen Commander Azerbaijan 
Promflce Geraminder East era Division Gen Imp olArmy 
Ifcj. of Industry and Mines Min. of Interior Min of Roads 
Mas of W ar Chief of the Cabinet Chief Insp of East Com 
binder of "Southern Forces Chief Insn of Min of Mar 
Commander of Military Acad and Military CoU Chief 
Insp of Iranian Army Gen Insp of West and Sooth Most 
of Iran Senator 51 Ere* Iranian Nat Physical Education 
tad ^ccuting Asscn 47 numerous decorations 
c'oTsib at Itadanl A'xnne Sepah Teheran Iran 
JjfesnsfciM Abdel AH, m a Iranian economist b 
1924 ed hnn de ram 

Ministry of Justice 46-57 Unh of Teheran 57 Bank WeM 
Inn 57 -Go \ ice-Go\ Rank Markazi Iran 6i 63 Minister 
cf Edjc. 64 Minister of State 64-65 Chancellor Nat. 
Imv of Iran 65 66 Alt T"xcc Thr World Rink 66-71 
Gov Bank Markazi Iran (Central Rank o! Iran) 71 
Bank Markaii Iran. Fenlowsi V\enue Teheran Iran 

JjIS Ctn Hlinmud, kcrocni politician 
Fttme Minister April 64 Jan 65 Minister of Economy 
Tin. tprd 63 Vice Premier for Military Affairs and mem. 
r-esidccey Council Jul> 63 July 66 Minister of War 66 
Deputy C in C 65- 

e 0 Coaadl of Ministers Sana* 'i emcn Arab Republic. 

MstoTitt, Rl&M Immanatl, ha rn d British (b 
Gemay) Rabbi b 8 Feb i<ju ed Jews Coll London 
asd T eshivah Eti Chaim London 

KLister of Brondestrory Sj-nagogue London 41 44 of 
Soah East London Synagogue 4'. 4 ^ 0 f Great Synagogue 
Lcndon 47-49 CHef Rabbi of Ireland 49-58 Rabbi of 
Fifth Arenne Synagogue New \ork 58-67 Chief Rabbi 
of Hie United Hebrew Congregations of the British Com 
coowtalth of Nations Lohdon 67 

Polls. /mi* Vriiffli Ethics 39 rev rdn 67 Journal cf a 
Kibbt 06 ffnih Lav Facet M tdem Prebleme 66 
0*ce of tne Cfc ef Rabbi Adler House Tail tock Square 
Leaden WC.I England 

iifU fidiq Abdul Had I, Iraqi civil servant and politician 
b{i9lj ed. Technical and Industrial School Cairo and 
Technical Univ Switrerland. 

Teacher Baghdad 46-34 including Asst rrof at Engineers 
CoU- JV p} JpchateaJ ami IciuHemaJ IsstrssrSaoas 
Mnnstxy of Education 54 56 59-64 with Directorate of 
ApsmfttiraJ Machines and Appliances 56-59 mem 
Economic Planning Board 64 Minister of Industry 66 
Economic running Board Baghdad Iraq 

rfJnH Sfttrif Husain ben, Jordanian politician 
Former M ms ter of Royal Caart Pnne M Ulster Apnl 63 
July 64 Chief of the Royal Cab net 6" mem Consuttatise 
Corns i> 67 C. in-C Armed Forces 69-70 Great Uncle of 
King Hussein 

The Royal Cabinet Amman Jordan 

ftmfl TiHb Iraqi bwycr ft cd businessman b 1919 ed. 
Baghdad Coll of Law 

In private law practice 41 53 becoming See Gen of 
Iraqi Bar D r -Gen. of Legal and Econom c Affairs 
Ministry of Planning then D r Cen of Commerce and 
Economics M nistry of Economy 53 59 returned to 

P te praet ce 59-64 Under Sec Ministry of Economics 
Jt-ly 64 IVes State Organization of Insurance July 
64 Perm. Del to Arab Economic Unity Council 
vuro with rank of Amb Dec 64 Aug 68 Chair A1 


Karamak Agencies and Export Co Baghdad Chair 
Asia Printing and Publ shing Co Baghdad 
Apt ir Gawhart ei Nil Budding 92 Shana el Nil near 
el Calaa Bridge Cairo United Arab Republic 
Jamjocm, Ahmad Salsh, u cost Saudi Arabian business- 
man and politician b 1925 ed. Fouad Univ Cairo and 
Harvard La v School 

Joined Arab Bank Jeddah 50 Minister of State and mem 
Council of Ministers 58-59 Supervisor of Economic Dept 

59 Dec 60 3 hois ter of Commerce July Dec. 60 Minister 
of Trade and Industry 61-62 Dir and Partner Mtshd 
Nour Sal ah Jamjoom & Bros 62 Dir Jarnjoom \ chicles 
and Equipment and Jamjoom Construction 

Pubis An Approach to an Integrated Economic Development 

60 Economics of Mecca 6j 

Mohamed Nour SaJah Jamjoon and Brothers Riyadh 
andPO Box 1247 Jeddah 5andi Arabia 
Jsq Or Said Ahmrd E1-, at a run Sudanese pohti 
aan b 1930 Khartoum ed Univ of Khartoum and in 
USA 

Worked in Ministry of Works 54 56 later in consultative 
and desgn engineering lecturer in Cud Eng Univ of 
Khartoum worked on water and electricity projects for 
Shendi and Berber towns founder and board mem 
Sudanese Engineers Trade Union helped to found 
Sudanese Teachers Asscn Univ of Khartoum Minister 
of Works May 69-Juna 7 a h funster of Transport and 
Communications Juno 70- mem American Eng Soc 
Sudanese Engineers Soc 

Ministry of Transport and Communications Khartoum 
Sudan 

Jarring Gunnar.run Swedish diplomatist b 12 Dct 
1907 ed. Lund Univ 

Associate Prof Turkic Languages Lund Univ 33 40 
Attach# Ankara 40-41 Chief Section B Teheran 4* 
Charg# d Affaires aJ. Teheran and Baghdad 45 Addis 
Ababa 46-48 Minister to India 48-51 concurrently to 

S ion 50-51 to Persia Iraq and Pakistan 51 52 Dir 
deal Div Ministry of Fore gn Affairs 53 56 Perm. Itep 
to UN 56.58 rep on Security Council 5758 Amb to 
USA 58-64 to USSR 64 and to Mongolia 65 
Special Rep of C tec Gen of UN on Middle East 
situation Nov 67 Knight Commdr Order of the North 
Star 

Pubis StuJien m tint? osttUrhischen Lautlehrt 33 The 
Contest of the Fruits — An Eastern Turks Allegory 36 The 
Uzbek Dialect efOtUeh Russian Turkestan 37 Uzbek Texts 
from Afghan Turkestan 38 The Dfjfrtfcubon of Turk Tube* 
in Afghanistan 39 Materials for the Knowledge of Eastern 
Turkestan {\oU I IV) 47 jr An Eastern Turks English 
Dialect Dictionary 64 

Swedish Embassy U1 \ orovskovo 44 Moscow U S.S R 
Jlsr, Hussein El, Lebanese lawyer and diplomatist 
Administrator Mont Liban District 43 47" mem Higher 
Council for Common Interests of Lebanon and Syria 
47 50 Plenipotentiary Minister 50 Ambassador to S^udi 
Arabia 55 39 to Belgium 59 60 to U N 60-62 to Monaco 
62-63 

Rue Sursock Beirut, Lebanon 
Jordan, King of (s« Hussein Ibn Tala!) 

Joseph Dor, da nct_ piid Israeli politician b i$og 
ed London and McGill Uni vs 

Went to Palestine 21 Adviser Political Dept Je\nsh 
Agency Treasurer mem of the executive 36-48 56 6 0 
Mil Gov during siege of Jerusalem 48 Minister of Supply 
and Agriculture 49-5° Minister of Communications « 0 
Minister of Commerce Industry and Justice jt < 2 
Minister of Development 53 35 of Health 55 of Justice 
6t 66 Mapal 
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Pubis. Nationality, its Nature and Problems, British Rule in 
Palestine, The Faithful City 48. 

22 Alhaxizi Road, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Joudi, Jamil Mohamcd; Tunisian actor and theatrical 
director; b. 4 April 1934. 

Leading actor in company of Theatre Municipal de Tunis 
54-65, twice performed with Nat. Popular Theatre, Paris; 
specializes in Molifcro and Shakespeare in Arabic trans.; 
Dir. Sfax Municipal Theatre Co„ Sfax 65-; Inspector of 
Theatre Movement in the South of Tunisia 68-. 

Thdatrc Municipal, Sfax, Tunisia. 

Joukhdar, H.E. Mohammed Salon, h.a., m.a.; Saudi 
Arabian economist; b. 1932; cd. Univs. of California and 
Southern California. 

Economic Consultant to Directorate-Gen. of Petroleum 
and Minerals, Saudi Arabia 5S; Govt. Rep. Supervisory 
Cttee. for Expenditure and Purchasing, Arabian Oil Co. 
61, Dir. 61-66; Sec.-Gcn. Org. of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) 67-GS; Deputy Minister of Petroleum 
and Mineral Resources 69-; mem. American Soc. of 
Economists. 

Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources, P.O. Box 
247, Riyadh, Satidr Arabia. 

Joumblalf, Kama!; Lebanese politician and hereditary 
Druse chieftain; b. 1019. 

Fmr. Minister of Nat. Economy; Pres. Social Progress 
Party of Lebanon; Minister of Education and Fine Arts 
60-61; Minister of State for the Interior and Planning 
Services 61-64; Minister of Public Works and P.T.T. 66-67; 
Minister of the Interior April- June 70; ITce. Parti Socialiste 
Progressive. 

Publ. The Truth about the Lebanese Revolution 59. 

Zodalc el Bint, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Juffali, Ahmad; Saudi Arabian businessman; b. 15 Oct, 
1924; cd. Saudi Arabia and United Kingdom. 

Managing Dir., E. A. JuiTali & Bros. 45-; mem. Board of 
Dirs. Saudi Electric Co. 52-; Man. Dir. Saudi Cement Co. 
58, Medina Electric Co. 58-; Dir. Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency Go-; Hon. Danish Consul 59-. 

E. A. juffali & Bros., King Abdul Aziz Street, P.O.B. lo.j 9, 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

duma, Midhct (brother of Saad Juma, q. r.); Jordanian 
diplomatist; b. 19 Aug. 1920: cd. Cairo Univ. 

Attach^ to Arab League, Cairo 45-47; First Sec. and 
Counsellor, Cairo 47-52; Counsellor and Charge d’ Affaires, 
London 52-53; Minister to Pakistan 53-55; Chief of 
Protocol, Royal Palace Amman 56; Under-Sec. for Press 
and Broadcasting 56-5S; Ambassador to the U.S.A, 58-59, 
to Morocco 59-62, to Federal German Republic 62-65," to 
Lebanon 65-67, to U.K. 67-69, to Tunisia 69-; numerous 
decorations. 

Embassy of Jordan, 24 rue dc France, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Juma, Sand (brother of Midhct Juma, q. v.); Jordanian 
diplomatist; b. 1916; cd. Syrian Univ., Damascus. 

Civil Sendee for twenty-six years; Dir. Press and Publicity; 
Chief Censor; Sec. to Prime Minister; Perm. Under-Sec., 
Gov. of Amman; Under-Sec. for Foreign Affairs; Ambas- 
sador to Syrian Arab Republic 62, to U.S.A, 62-65; 
Minister of the Royal Court 65-67; Prime Minister and 
Minister of Nat. Defence Aprit-Oct. 67; mem. Consultative 
Council 67; Amb. to U.K. 69-70: honours from Jordan, 
Iran, Syria, Italy and China (Taiwan). 

Ministry of Foreign Aflairs, Amman, Jordan. 

IC 

Ka’abazl, Fuad; Libyan politician and writer. 

Minister of State 60-61; Minister of Petroleum Affairs 
May 61-Jan. 62, March 64-May 67; Co-owncr Intcrtcc 
Libya Consulting Group. 

Pubis, several novels. 

Sharia Donato Soinma No. 5, Tripoli, Libya. 


Kader, Yehya Abdel; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist. v ' ' 

Ambassador to Saudi Arabia 64-68, to Yugoslavia 68-. 
Embassy of the United Arab Republic, Andre Nikolica 
12, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

Kafai, Djafar; Iranian diplomatist; b. 1909; ed. Univ. of 
Paris. 

Former Secretary, Supreme Court; Ministry' of Foreign 
Aflairs; Attache, Iranian Embassy, France; Second Sec. 
Cairo; mem. Constituent Assembly; Consul-Gen., Geneva; 
Dir, of Information and Publication, Ministry' of Foreign 
Affairs; Perm. Rep. to European Office of UN 54; Undcr- 
Sec. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 58; Ambassador to Greece; 
Ambassador to Pakistan and Ceylon 63-65; Ambassador to 
Turkey 65-6S; retd. mem. Board of Dirs. Bank Bazargani 
Iran; Man. Dir. Southern Shipping Lines; Dir. St6. Foriran; 
Flomayoim Award Class II, Grand Award of St. George 
(Greece), Grand Award of Istiklal (Jordan), 
c/o Bank Bazargani Iran, Teheran, Iran, 

Kahale, Nourcddin, n.s., m.s.; Syrian engineer; b. 1911, 
cd. Robert Coll., Istanbul, and Purdue and Illinois Univs.; 
U.S.A. 

With Ministry of Public Works and Communications 
41-51, Head Irrigation Section 41-43, Acting Dir. of 
Irrigation 43-46, Dir.-C.en. 47, Sec, -Gen. 48-51; Chair. 
Board and Dir. Eitakia Port Co. 51-58; Minister of Public 
Works, Syrian Region. United Arab Republic 58-60, con- 
currently Pres, Syrian Exec. Council, Acting Minister of 
Planning, and Minister of State, Central Govt,; Vice- 
President U.A.R. and Minister of Planning, Central Govt. 
60-61; Vice-President U.A.It. in charge of Production 
Sector 61; Chair, and Dir.-Gen. Euphrates Project 
Authority 61-; Sec. As s cn. of Syrian Engineers 43-49; 
Pres. Damascus Awn. of Chartered Engineers 61-62; 
Prc-;. Supreme Council of Engineering Awns, of U.A.R. 
6 j; Syrian Rep. to various Int» Coni's.; decorations from 
Govts, of Syria. Cambodia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Morocco, Spain, Sudan and Yugoslavia. 

Principal works: design and execution, llama Irrigation 
Scheme 45-46; planning and execution, I-atakia Harbour 
51-58; planning Tartmtsre Harbour 58-60, Euphrates Dam, 
Power Plant and Irrigation Project, Habur Dam and 
Irrigation Project 62-. 

Pubis. The Solution of the Water Supply Shortage in Aleppo 
47, The Latah i a Harbour Project 55 (Papers presented to 
Pan-Arab Engineers Confs.). 

West Adnan Malki, Mohammed Kurd-Ali Street, Damas- 
cus. Syrian Arab Republic. 

Kald, Ahmed (Commandant Slimline); Algerian politi- 
cian; b. 1024. 

Joined Nat, Liberation Army (A.L.N.) 56; mem. of 
Ghardimaou Gen. Staff, and A.L.N. Rep, to Evian talks 
62; Deputy for Tiaret 6:-; Minister of Tourism 63-64; 
Minister of Finance 65-68; Sec.-Gcn. F.L.N. Dec. 67-; 
iwi. Revolutionary- Council 65-. 

Council of the Revolution, Algiers, Algeria. 

Knirour, Habib Ignnee; Lebanese politician; b. 1916. 
Bcharre; s, of I grin ce Knirour and Soultaneh Kahme; ed. 
Faculty Frangnise de Droit, Beirut. 

Former Pres, of Syndicat de- Ufiteliors dtt Liban; fmr. 
Administrator of Casino du Liban; fmr, mem. of High 
Comm, on Tourism tn the Lebanon; Deputy for Bcharre 
60, 64; Pres, of Pari, Comm, on the Nat, Economy and 
Tmnini 60-69; Minister of Tourism 6S-60; Gold Medal of 
the Lebanese Order of Merit. 

Ituc Mohamcd El limit, Imm. ties Chahleens, Beirut. 
Lebanon. 

Telephone: 224-627. 

Kaissoutii, Abdc! Monelm, ii.com., n.sc., ph.d.; United 
Arab Republic (Egyptian) financial administrator and 
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politician b 1916 ed Vnlv of Cairo and London School of 

Economics 

ttith Barclays Bank England 41 43 Lecturer and Asst 
prof of Econs- Urm of Cairo 44 50 Dir Middle East 
Dept Int Monetary Tund Washington and later Chief 
Technical Rep in Middle East 46-30 with Nat Bank of 
r-ypt 30-J4 Minister of Finance Economy and Deputy 
Dime Munster 54-66 6S Fits Cairo Conf on Devt 61 
pres. UN Conf on Trade and Dcvt 64 Grand Cordon of 
the Repnb (U A ft) Orders of Repub of Egypt Nile 
Merit (Syria) St Slarlc and Grade (Greece) Ll Kawlab 
:st Grade (Jordan) Grand Cordon (Lebanon) Zashave 
(Yugoslavia) 

-j Sesostm Street Heliopolis UAR 
Kamel HaltM, U_t> United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist and administrator b 6 Sept 1907 ed Urn vs 
of Montepclher Cairo and Pans 

Member hinted Bar 30-36 Lecturer Admin Law High 
Coll of Police and Admin 36-37 Joined Ministry ol 
Foreign Affairs 37 served in several countries including 
Italy Iran Syru Portugal Switzerland Libya Argentina 
Turks} and Hungary until 39 Legal Adviser Govt ol 
Qatar 60 Dir -Gen 6167 Adviser 67 Vdviser of several 
deb. to ON and Rep on numerous Int Corn's mem 
several Lave Asscns mem. Board of Dirs Shell (Qatar) 
Ltd Qatar Petroleum Ltd 
Pubis. numerous legal articles 
Adviser to the Cot eminent Doha Qatar 
Kamil, Mustafa, u-n United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist b. 37 Oct. 190S ed Uni vs of Cairo and the 
Soibonne. 

Professor of Constitutional Law Unlv at Cairo Govt 
Observer Summit Conf Geneva 55 mem Egyptian Del 
to first Asian African Conf Bandung 35 Ambassador of 
Egypt to India 55 5S Amb of U A 1C to U S A 5S 6, to 
Belgium and Luxembourg 67 68 

Pubis Textbooks on constitutional administrative and 
petal Jaw 

c/o Ministry ol Foreign Affairs Cairo U A.R 
Kiri jtorthli, Vatsot, rn o r s a Cypriot archaeolo- 

S t b 1919 ed rancypnan Gymnasium Nicosia Umv 
ti. and Inst, of Archaeology London Unit 
Asnrtant Curator Cyprus Museum 51-60 Curator 60-63 
Acting Dir, Dept, ol Antiquities Cyprus 63-64 Dir 64 
\ice*Pres Council of Soc. for Cypnot Studies mem 
Governing Body Cyprus Research Centre Fellow Soe ol 
Antiquaries London Corresp mem Archeological Soc 
Athens Ord mem German Archaeological Inst Berlin 
Cfcevjl er de 1 Ordre de la Ldgion d I Jonneur 
Pubis. Treasure < in Ike Cyprus Museum 62 Kouezau* 
Documents four l Etude du Drome R/cent A CSyPre 64 
Corpus 1 asorumAnliquorum 1 63 and II 65 Sculptures from 
SalamuICq JI06 Excavations in the Necropolis ofSalamis 
1 67 Cyprus (Arthaelogia Mun 1 ) 6S Salamis Nevo Aspects 
of Antiquity 69 and articles in German American English 
and French journals 
c/o Cyprus Museum Nicosia Cyprus 


Minuter of Nat Economy and Social Affairs 54 55 Prime 
Minister and Minister ol the Interior Sept 53 Mar 56 
Dune Munster Sept 58-May 60 Minister of Finance 
Economy Defence and Information Oct 58 Oct 39 of 
Finance and Defence Oct 59 May 60 Prime Minister and 
Mm of Finance Oct 6t April 64 Prime Minister July 
65-66 Dec 66-67 67 68 69 70 
Rb' Kann EE1<? Beirut Lebanon 
K*fiatm*no£fu, Yakop Kadrl, Turkish writer and 
dploisatist b 1889 ed tfniv of Istanbul 
University Prof 15 18 active In Mar of Independence 
***** collaborator of Kemal Ataturk Chief Editor Ikdam 


*3 33 People 5 Party Dep from Manisa 23 34 Diplomatic 
Service 34 56 Minister to Switzerland 42 49 5 r 53 
Ambassador to Iran 4951 to Switzerland 53 56 Chief 
Leader Writer I Jltts until 62 resigned from Republican 
People s Party 6z 

GQIer Apt Sayakik Sok Te?vikiye Istanbul Turkey 
Karim Lamranl, Mohammad, Moroccan politician and 
public official 

Former Banker and Sec of State to Prime Minister 
private econ adviser to His Majesty the King mem of 
the Pnvy Council Gen Man Office Chdrifien des Phos 
phates Chair Dir Gen Maroc Chunie Chair Societd 
Nationafe des Investissements Acting Chair Crddit du 
Maroc 

Office CMnfien des Phosphates Rabat Morocco 

Kassab Ad nan All, Iraqi civil servant b 1934 ed 
II gher Inst of Industrial Engineering 
Resident Engineer to Army Canal Project 61-63 Dir of 
Admin in Industrial Govt Projects 63-64 later arrested 
and underwent political imprisonment Dir Gen of Iraqi 
Ports Admin 63 

Iraqi Posts Administration Basra Iraq 
Kafchafiky, Aharon, u sc pn d Israeli scientist 6 
Sept. 1914 ed Hebrew Gymnasium and Hebrew Umv 
Jerusalem 

Asst Lecturer in High Polymers and Tutor in Theoretical 
Organic Chemistry Hebrew Umv 36-46 worked with 
brother on synthesis of poly amino acids with Prof 
Kuhn in Basle on theory of polyelectrolytes 43 discovery 
of rnechanochetmcal phenomena 5: Head Polymer Dept 
Weizmann Inst of Science 47 visiting Prof of Physical 
Chemistry Hebrew Umv Jerusalem 51 Chair Scientific 
Cttec of Weizmann Inst of Science 52 55 Pres Israel Nat 
Acad of Sciences and Humanities 62 68 Pres Int Union of 
Pure and Applied Biophysics Hon Foreign mem 
American Acad of Arts and Sciences mem US Nat Acad, 
of Sciences shared Weizmann Prize with brother 54 
Israel Fme 6z 

Meizmann Institute of Science Rehovot Israel 

K#tz, Katrfif, Israeli diplomatist b Poland 16 Oct. 
190S ed Iferzhya Gymnas urn and 11 arsaw Unlv 
Head Dept of Propaganda and Education Haganah 
42 43 spokesman ol the Haganah 4S spokesman 1 ubhc 
Relations Offce Israel Defence Army 49 on staff of 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs 49-53 fmr Head Div of 
Political Research Chargd d Affaires Budapest 53 56 
Minister to Poland 56-3S Sec to the Government 58-62 
Consul Gen of Israel New York 62 65 Ambassador 
to USSR 65-67 Chair ^ad 5 ashem (Martyrs and 
Heroes Remembrance Authority) Jerusalem 67 
c[o Yad \ ashem Jerusalem Israel 

K<U, Mincfru, Israeli (b Rumanian) pianist b 3 June 
1925 ed Bucharest Acad of Music. 

Tirst public recital 31 first public concert with Bucharest 
Philharmonic Orchestra 47 extensive tours of E Europe 
47 UK 58 South and East Africa 60 62 Far East 
Australia, New Zealand and S America 6r has also 
played in Trance Germany Portugal Denmark Sweden 
and Turkey settled in Israel 59 Prizewinner Berlin 
Prague Bucharest Int Piano Competitions 51 53 
45 Hanassi Street Herxiiya Nof\am Israel 
Kayafl, Sami, Syrian writer b 1900 
Editor ol At Hadtlh Aleppo (magazine) until 58 
Pubis, include Seif El Daoulat et l ipoque des Uamdamtes 
La pensie arabe her et aujourd An, Le mouiemcnt arabe 
A Alep <jti 198ms Slide Recuetl de liltirature tovlemporasne 
La htUralure arabe cantemporasne en. Syne Au fif de la 
vie Vers et I in Etude sur la Poisie I snscole dans la 
htUralure arabe biography (with Taha Hussein) Emsne 
Et Rikam Le pclte If ah El Din I apuart Le philosophs 
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"Ichraki” Chahab El Dine El-Sahrawardi, L’Historien Ibn 
II Adim difend Abi Ala El-Maari; travel: Un mots en 
Europe, Journal d'un Arabe en A mdrique, An pays de 
l’ Andalousie. 

Aleppo, Syrian Arab Republic. 

Kayla, Ziya; Turkish economist; b. 28 Dec. 1912; ed. 
School of Political Sciences, Istanbul. 

Ministry of Finance 34-63, Asst. Inspector, Inspector and 
Chief Inspector of Finance 34-60; Deputy Minister of 
Finance 60-63; Chair. Board of Dirs. and Dir.-Gen. Central 
Bank of Turkey 63-66; Alternate Gov. for Turkey of Int. 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 61-66; Pres. 
Banks' Asscn. of Turkey 63-66; Sec.-Gen. Comm, of 
Regulation of Bank Credits 63-66, Head of Foreign 
Investment Encouragement Cttee. 63-66; mem. Board of 
Controllers of the Prime Ministry 66-70. 

Publ. Emission Movements in Turkey 67. 

Bukliim sokak, 40/16 Ankara, Turkey. 

Kayra, Cahit; Turkish civil servant and diplomatist; 
b. 13 March 1917; ed. Univ. of Ankara. 

Inspector of Finance 42-50; Counsellor, Gen. Dir. of 
Finance 50-55; private financial adviser 55-59; Head of 
Foreign Trade Dept., Ministry of Trade 59-60; Head of 
Turkish Perm. Del. to Gen. Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) 60-63; Deputy Under-Sec. of State to 
Min. of Finance 63-64; Head of Turkish Del. to OECD 
64-67; Head of Research Dept., Ministry of Finance 67-. 
Pubis. Middle Eastern Oil 53, A Guide to the Turkish 
System of Taxation 57, Import Policy in Turkey 63. 
Research Department, Ministry of Finance, Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Kcdouric, Elic, b.sc.(econ.); British university teacher; 
b. 1926; ed. College A.-D. Sasson and Shamash School, 
Baghdad, London School of Economics and St. Antony's 
Coll., Oxford. 

Assistant Lecturer, then Lecturer in Politics and Public 
Admin., London School of Economics 53-60; Reader in 
Political Studies with special reference to the Middle East, 
London Univ. 61-65; Prof, of Politics, London Univ. 65-; 
Editor Middle Eastern Studies 64-. 

Pubis. England and the Middle East: the Destruction of the 
Ottoman Empire 56, Nationalism 60, Afghani and Abduh 
66, The Chatham House Version 70, Nationalism in Asia 
and Africa 71. 

London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.i, England. 

Kellou, Mohamed; Algerian lawyer and diplomatist; b. 
27 March 1931; ed. Univs. of Algiers and Montpellier. 
Lawyer, Algiers; fmr. Vicc-Pres. Union Gendralc des 
Etudiants Musulmans Algdricns (U.G.E.M.A.) (in charge 
of Foreign Affairs); Front de Liberation Rationale (F.L.N.) 
Rep. in U.K. 57-61; Chief of Provisional Govt, of Algeria 
Diplomatic Mission to Pakistan 61-62; Chief of Africa-Asia- 
Amcrica Div., Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Republic of 
Algeria 62-63; Amb. to U.K. 63-64, to Czechoslovakia 
64-70, concurrently to Hungary 65-70, to Poland 66-70. 
40 boulevard des Martyrs, Algiers, Algeria. 

Kernal, Yajar; Turkish writer and journalist; b. 1922; 
self-educated; detained May 71. 

Pubis. Memcd, My Hawk 61, The Wind from the. Plain 63, 
Anatolian Talcs', novels, short stories and essays in Turkish. 
P.K. 14, Basinkoy, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Kenter, Ay$o Ylldiz; Turkish actress and producer; 
b. 1928; cd. State Conservatoire. 

Worked in State Theatro for eleven years, playing about 
forty parts; Rockefeller Fellowship in Dramatic Art; 
teacher of Dramatic Art, State Conservatoire; now acting 
and producing independently; twice awarded Iskender 
Prize for best performance of the year, 
c/o State Conservatoire, Ankara, Turkey. 


Kenyon, Kathleen Mary, c.b.e., d.litt., d.lit., l.h.d., 
f.b.a., f.s.a.; British archaeologist; b. 5 Jan. 1906; ed. St. 
Paul’s Girls’ School and Somerville Coll., Oxford. 

Sec. Inst, of Archaeology 35-48, Council for British 
Archaeology 44-49; Lecturer Univ. of London Inst, of 
Archaeology 48-62; Principal St. Hugh's Coll. Oxford Aug. 
62-; Dir. British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 61-66; 
Dir. Joint U.K.-Canadian Expedition in Jerusalem; has 
participated in and directed numerous excavations in U.K. 
and Middle East. 

Pubis. Excavations at the Jewry Wall, Leicester 48, Samaria - 
Sebaste I 42, III 57 (joint author). Beginning in Archae- 
ology 54, Digging up Jericho 57, Excavations at Jericho I 
60, II 66, Archaeology in the Holy Land 60, Amorites and 
Canaanites 66, Jerusalem 68. 

Old Brands Lodge, Terriers, High Wycombe, Bucks., 
England. 

Kerr, Malcolm Hooper, m.a., ph.d.; American university 
professor; b. 8 Oct. 1931; ed. Princeton Univ., American 
Univ. of Beirut, Harvard Univ. and Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Assistant Prof, of Political Science, American Univ. of 
Beirut 58-61, visiting Assoc. Prof. 65-66; Research Fellow 
St. Antony's Coll. Oxford 61-62; Asst. Prof, of Political 
Science, Univ. of Calif. 62-63; Assoc. Prof. 63-67; Prof, 
and Chair. Dept, of Political Science 67-70; Fellow, 
American Research Centre, Cairo 64-65. 

Pubis. Lebanon in the Last Years of Feudalism 1S40-1S68 
59, The Arab Cold War 1958-1964: a Study of Ideology in 
Politics 65 (2nd edn. 1958-19G7) 67, Islamic Reform: the 
Political and Legal Theories of Muhammad Abduh and 
Rashid Rida 66. 

Department of Political Science, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 90024, U.S.A. 

Khaddurt, Majid, b.a., ph.d.; Iraqi educationist and 
writer; b. 27 Sept. 1909; cd. American Univ. of Beirut and 
Univ. of Chicago. 

Sec.-Treas. Baghdad P.E.N. Club; mcm. American Society 
of Int. Law; Iraqi Del. to the 14th Conf. of the P.E.N. 
Clubs in Buenos Aires 36; adviser to the Iraq Delegation at 
the San Francisco Conf. 45; Visiting Lecturer in Near 
Eastern History' at Indiana Univ. 47-48; fmr. Prof. Modern 
Middle-Eastern History' at the Higher Teachers’ Coll., 
Baghdad, Iraq 48-49; taught Middle East politics at 
Chicago and Harvard Unix's. 49-50; Prof. Middle East 
Studies, Johns Hopkins Unix'. 50-, Distinguished Research 
Prof. 70- ; Dir. of Research and Education, Middle East 
Inst. 50-; Visiting Middle East Prof., Columbia Univ; 
mcm. American Pol. Science Asscn.; Pres. Shay'bani Soc. 
of Int. Laxv Washington D.C. 

Pubis. The Liberation of Iraq from the Mandate (in Arabic) 
35, The Law of War and Peace in Islam 41, The Government 
of Iraq 44, The System of Government in Iraq (in Arabic) 46, 
Independent Iraq 51 , War and Peace in the Law of Islam 55, 
Islamic Jurisprudence 61, Modern Libya 63, The Islamic 
Law of Nations 66, Republican Iraq 69, Political Trends in 
the Arab World 70. 

Office: 4454 Tindall Street, N.W., Washington 16, D.C., 
U.S.A. 

Khnl, Yusuf A. AI-, b.a.; Lebanese writer and publisher; 
b. 25 Dec. 1917; ed. American Unix*., Beirut. 

Teacher of Arabic Literature, American Unix’, of Beirut 
45*47. 55-58: Editor Sawt al Mar' at women’s monthly 
46-48; Editor- Writer, Dept, of Public Information, 
UN Secretariat 4S-50; Information Officer Libyan Mission 
to UN 50-52; Editor Al Hoda daily, New York 52-55; 
Founder and Editor Shir poetry' magazine, A dab literary 
quarterly' 57-; owner Gallery One, Beirut; Editorial Dir. 
Dar An-Nahar Publishing Co., Beirut 67-70. 

Pubis. Al Hurriyat (poetry') 44, Herodiai (poetical play') 54, 
Al Bi’r al Mahjourat (poetry') 58, Quasa'id fil Arba'yn 
(poetry) 60; translations xvorks by T. S. Eliot, Auden, 
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Pound Sandberg. Frost and others, numerous essays and 
articles of literary criticism 
Kne Patnarcat Beirut Lebanon 
KfiilaT, Kadhlm M.; Iraqi diplomatist, b 191a, ed 
American Umv of Beirut and Inst des Hautes Etudes 
Internationales Pans 

Member staff Perm Mission of Iraq to UN 48. Del to 
numerous confs , Dir -Gen UN Dept , Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Iraq 61-64: Under Sec of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 64 66 67-68 Perm Rep to UN 66-67, Head of 
Iraqi Del to Int Conf on Human Rights 68. Amb to 
UK 68- 

The Embassy' of Iraq 21 Queen's Gate, London. S W7, 
England 

Khs'slbary^ Abba* Ali, ph d , Iranian diplomatist and 
administrator, b 1912, ed Umv of Pans 
Ministry of finance 4°-4*. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 42 
served Teheran. Berne. Warsaw. Teheran, Pans, Teheran, 
Ambassador to Poland and Romania 59 62, Sec Gen. 
Central Treaty Org ((XNTO) 6s 67. Deputy Foreign 
Munster 70 

eto Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Teheran. Iran 
Khaiid ibn Abtfulariz, Crown Prince; Saudi Arabian 
Emir, b 1913' ed religious schools 

Appointed Asst, to his brother, Pnnce Taisal 34, Rep of 
Saudi Arabia to various Int. Confs , Vice Pres Council of 
Ministers Oct 62 : nominated Crown Prince 63 
Vice-President's Office, Council of Ministers. Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia. 


Khalid, M amour, U_d . Sudanese diplomatist and 
lawyer b 17 Jan 193 1, Sudan, td Univs of Khartoum 
Pennsylvania and Pans 

Began his career as on attorney Khartoum 37 39 Legal 
officer UN, N Y 62-63 Deputy UN resident rep , Algeria 
64-63 Bureau of Relations with Member States UNESCO, 
Pam 65-69 Visiting Prof of Int. Law, Umv of Colorado 
68 Minister of Youth and Social Affairs Sudan 69 71 
Chair of Del of Sudan to UN Gen Assembly, Special 
Consultant and Personal Rep of UNESCO Dir Gen for 
UMVRA fund raising mission 70. Perm Rep to UN for 
Sudan 71, Minister of Foreign Affairs July 71- 
Pcrmanent Mission of the Democratic Republic of the 
Sudan to the UN, 757 Third Avenue, New \ork, NY 
10017, USA. 

Khattdi, limail Raghlb, 1 a , iia , rii u , Saudi Arabian 
United Nations official, b 13 Nov 1916 ed St George's 
School and Govt, Arab Coll , Jerusalem American Umv of 
Beirut Michigan Umv and Columbia Umv , U S A 
Assistant Script Editor, Radio Arabic Desk, U S Office of 
Yiir Information, New York 42-44, Sec.-Gen « Inst of 
Arab-Amencan Affairs New York 44-47, New York 
CoTTesp. for Al Jlfim (Cairo daily) 46-47, Assoc Dir Asia 
lost for Arabic Studies, New York 47-48. Adviser to 
Saudi Arabian Del UN 49, mem UN Secretariat 49 , UN 
Mission to Libya 50-52, UN Observer. British N Cameroon* 
60-61, Pohtical Affairs Officer, UN Secunty Council 
Affairs Div 55 , Principal Sec UN Comm for Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) 62-63 
Pabi. Constitutional Development in Libya 56 
tn Lorraine Avenue, Mount Vernon, N Y 10553, USA 


Kfcalidy, Awni, n a., Iraqi diplomatist, b 1912 ed 
American Univ of Beirut 

£*ctuier, Junior Training Coll, Baghdad 33-34, Asst 
See Ministry of Foreign Affairs 34 35 Sec to Iraqi Del , 
Lh , Geneva 36-37. served Pans 37-39 London 39-45 
Permanent Rep to U N 50 55 headed Comm to Bntish 
snu French Colonies in West Africa 49 Pres Trusteeship 
wuncil jj Chair Fifth Cttee of Gen Assembly 54, Vice- 
*?f s . ^ ICE P 54. Sec -Gen Baghdad Pact 55 58 
3*13/27 Nejib Pasha, Baghdad, Iraq 


Khalifa, Sirrel Khatim,G c.m g , Sudanese educationalist 
and politician, b 1 Jan 1919, ed Gordon Coll , Khartoum 
Former teacher, Gordon Coll , Khartoum, and Bakht-er- 
Ruda Inst , Head, Khartoum Technical Inst 60 64; 
Deputy Under-Sec Ministry of Educ 64; Prime Minister 
64 65 Amb to Italy 65 68, to United Kingdom 68 69 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Khartoum Sudan 

Khalifa Abbas, Ei Obeid; Sudanese diplomatist; b 19*5. 
ed Gordon Memorial Coll , Khartoum 
Sudan Railway Service 33-44, 48 54. Dep Under-Sec for 
Special Functions 55, Dep Perm Under Sec Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 56-57, Ambassador to Ethiopia 57*59, 
Ambassador to Iraq Lebanon Jordan and Turkey 59 6t. 
to U S A 65-] an. 66, Permanent Under Sec for Foreign 
Affairs March 66- 

Mimstry of Foreign Affairs, Khartoum, Sudan 

Khaiifah, H. H. Shaikh Isa bin Sulman al-; Ruler of the 
State of Bahrain, b 1933 

Appointed heir apparent by his father, H H Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khaiifah 58 succeeded as Shaikh on 
the death of his father Nov 61 
The Palace Manama, Bahrain Persian Gulf 

Khaiifah, Khalitah bln 8ulman al-; Bahrain politician, 
b. 1935 

Son of the late Sheikh Sulman and brother of the ruler 
Sheikh Isa, Dir of Finance and Pres of Electricity Board 
61 Pres Council of Admin 66-70 Pres State Council 70 
The State Council PO Box 78, Bahrain Persian Gulf 
Khalil, Abdullah, o b e , Sudanese politician, b 1892, ed 
Khartoum. 

Served Egyptian Army 10-24 and Sudan Defence Force 25 
44, reaching rank of Bng , founder mem Urama Party, 
Sec--Gen 45 mem and leader Legislative Assembly 48, 
mem Executive Council and fmr Munster of Agriculture, 
mem Constitution Amendment Comm , Minister of 
Defence and Public Works 56, Prune Minister and Minister 
of Defence 56-58 
Khartoum Sudan 

Khalil, Mohamtd Kamal El-Din; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) diplomatist 

Lecturer in Int and Public Law 41-56, Dir of Research 
Dept . U A R. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 56-60, Minister 
Plenipotentiary. London 60-61, Dir North American 
Dept , U A R Ministry of Foreign Affairs 61-64, Ambas 
sador to Jordan 64-66, Ambassador to Sudan 66- 
Publ TAe Arab States and the Arab League (2 vols ) 62 
Embassy of tbe United Arab Republic, Khartoum, Sudan; 
and 2103 Sh. El Nil, Garden City. Cairo, U A.R. 

Khalil, Mustala, use. PH d , United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) civilengineer and politician, b 1920, ed Faculty 
of Engineering Cairo Univ , and Illinois Umv , U S A 
Entered service of Egyptian State Railroads 41 sent by 
Gort to USA 47. training with Chicago-Milwaukee 
Railroad 47, studied for M Sc and Ph D , Umv of Illinois 
47-51, resumed service with Egyptian State Railroads 
51 52, lecturer in Railroad and Highway Engineering Em 
Shams Univ 52 , Technical Consultant to Transport Cttee , 
Permanent Council for Nat Production 55-, Minister of 
Communications U A R 56-64, Dep Prime Minister for 
Communications and Transport 64-65, Deputy Prime 
Minister for Industry and Electricity 65-66 , mem American 
Soc of Civil Engineers, American Railway Engineering 
Asscn , etc 

c/o Ministry for Industry and Electricity, Cairo BAR 
Khanlarl, Parviz, ph d , Iranian historian and politician, 
b 1913, ed Teheran Umv and Umv of Pans 
Professor of Iranian Linguistics Teheran Umv 48 , Ed 
Sokhan (literary monthly) 44 64 and of its Scientific 
Supplement 61 64, Dep Minister of Interior 55, Senator 57, 
Minister of Education 62 64' Co Founder Mardom Party 
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57; Gen. Sec. Imperial Foundation for Iranian Cultural 
Studies. 

P.O. Box 984, Teheran, Iran. 

Khatib, Ahmed al- ; Syrian school teacher; b. 1931, 
Salkhad, Jabal al-Arab region. 

Formerly Head, Syrian Teachers Asscn.; mem. Presiden- 
tial Council Sept. 65-Feb. 66; Pres, of Syria Nov. 70-Feb. 
71; mem. Baath Party, 
c/o Office of the President, Damascus, Syria. 

Khayyal, Abdullah Al; Saudi Arabian diplomatist; b. 
1913; ed. Fouad I Univ., Cairo. 

Private Sec. to Minister of Foreign Affairs, H.R.H. Prince 
Faisal 32: Dir.-Gen. of Schools, Eastern Saudi Arabia and 
Dir. A.H.S.A. Central School 41; Second Sec. Saudi 
Arabian Legation, Baghdad 43, First Sec. and Charge 
d’Affaires 45; Minister to Iraq 47-55; Perm. Del. to UN 
55-57; Ambassador to U.S.A. 55-63, concurrently Minister 
to Mexico 56-60, Ambassador 60-63; Pres. Islamic Center, 
Washington, D.C. 56-58; Dir. of Public Works 64-. 
Department of Public Works, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Khefacha, Mohamed El Hedi, l. 6s l.; Tunisian poli- 
tician; b. 11 Oct. 1916; ed. Coll. Sadiki, Lycee Carnot, 
Tunis and Faculty de Droit, Algiers. 

Called to Bar, Tunis 42; Pres. Union of Young Lawyers of 
Tunisia 50-56; Gen. Inspector of Customs 56-58; Sec. of 
State for Justice 58-66, concurrently Sec. of State for 
Finance 60-66; Sec. of State for Public Health Sept. 66- 
Sept. 69, for the Interior Sept. 69-. 

20 avenue de Paris, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Kheir, Ahmed Mohamed; Sudanese politician; ed. Gor- 
don Memorial Coll., and Khartoum School of Law. 
Advocate 44; mem. Sudan del. which negotiated Sudan’s 
future 46; fmr. Vice-Pres. and Pres, of Nat. Cttee. for the 
Constitution; Minister of Foreign Affairs 58-64, of Mineral 
Resources 62-64. 

Pubis. (Arabic) The Struggle of a Generation, Calamities of 
the British in the Sudan (English), Sudan Appeals to U.N.O. 
Khartoum, Sudan. 

Khene, Lamine Abderrahman, m.d.; Algerian doctor, 
politician and administrator; b. 6 March 1931; ed. Univ. of 
Algiers. 

Secretary of State, Provisional Govt, of Algeria (G.P.R.A.) 
58-60; Dir. of Political Affairs, Ministry of Interior, 
G.P.R.A. 60-61; Dir. of Cabinet, Ministry of Finances 
G.P.R.A. 61-62; Pres, of Technical Org. for Exploiting 
Wealth of Saharan Sub-Soil (l’Organisme Saharien) Sept. 
62-Dec. 65; Pres. Electricite et Gaz d’Algerie (E.G.A.) 
July-Oct. 64; Pres. Industrial Co-operation Org. (O.C.I.) 
Jan. 66-Aug. 71; Minister of Public Works and Con- 
struction Sept. 66-July 70. 

42 ch. cheikh B. Brahimi-El-Biar, Algiers, Algeria. 

Khiary, Mahmoud; Tunisian politician and trades 
union official; b. 1911; ed. Ecole Normale, Tunis. 

Teacher 31-55; Sec.-Gen. Tunisian Union of Teachers 41-52; 
Pres. Gen. Fed. of Tunisian Officials 47-58; fmr. Sec.-Gen., 
Gen. Union of Tunisian Workers; fmr. Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs; fmr. Minister of Agriculture; mem. Nat. 
Constituent Ass.; Chief, UN Civil Operations in the Congo 
61-62; Pres. Dir. Gen. Soc. Nat. Tunisienne de Cellulose, 
Soc. Nat. Tunisienne de Papier Alfa. 

Socidt6 Nationale Tunisienne de Cellulose, 6 avenue 
Bourguiba, Tunis; and 6 avenue Bourguiba, Salambo, 
Tunisia. 

Khlefawi, Gen. Abdel Rahman; Syrian army officer and 
engineer; b. 1930. 

Representative of Syria, Joint Arab Command, Cairo 
64-67; Head, Armoured Forces Admin., Damascus 67-68; 
Head, Officers’ Board, Ministry of Defence 68-70; Minister 
of the Interior Nov. 70-April 71; Prime Minister April 71-. 
Office of the Prime Minister, Damascus, Syria. 


Khoshkish, Youssof; Iranian banker; b. 1906; ed. 
Teheran Secondary School and Sorbonne, Paris. 

Bank Melli Iran 34-39; Ministry of Finance, Iranian Del. 
to Europe 39-40, Commercial Del. to India 40-44; Vice- 
Pres. Bank Sepah 45-61; Pres. Bank Melli Iran 61-. 

Bank Melli Iran, Teheran, Iran. 

Khosrovani, Attaollah; Iranian politician; b. 1919; ed. 
Univ. of Teheran and Univ. of Paris. 

Former Labour Attach^, France; Govt. Supervisor to 
Workers Social Insurance Organisation, later Head 54-58; 
Under-Sec. (Admin.) Ministry of Labour and Under-Sec. 
(Pari.) Ministry of Labour 58; Minister of Labour and 
Social Services 61-64; Minister of Labour 64-68 and of 
Social Affairs 65-68; Sec.-Gen. Iran Novin Party; Order of 
Homayoun, Second Class, Order of Sepasse, Order of Homa- 
youn, First Class. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Teheran, Iran. 

Khosrovani, Khosro, d.sc.; Iranian diplomatist; b. 
16 June 1914; ed. Iran and England. 

Foreign Service, served Ministry of Foreign Affairs, UN, 
Washington; later Deputy Minister of Nat. Economy; 
Chair. Board of Inspectorate N.I.O.C. 63; Ambassador to 
Turkey 63-65, to U.S.A. 65-67; High Insp. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 67; Pres. Council of Political Planning and 
Programmes 70; Amb. to U.A.R. 71-. 

24 Boulos Hanna Street, Dokki, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Khoury, Sheikh Maltre Michel, ll.b.; Lebanese business- 
man and politician; b. 24 Nov. 1926; ed. Univ. St. Joseph, 
Beirut, Paris Univ. Faculty de Droit, Inst. d’Etudes 
Politiques and Coll, de France. 

Political section. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 46-49; 
Contributor to Le four daily 44-; Dir.-Gen. Ets. Derwiche 
Youssef Haddad 53-; mem. Board Nat. Council of Tourism 
62-66, Pres. 64-66; Minister of Defence and of Guidance, 
Information and Tourism Dec. 65-April 66; Minister of 
Planning and Tourism 66-68; Middle East Regional Editor 
Columbia Journal of World Business. 

Ets. Derwiche Youssef Haddad, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Khoury, Victor, ll.d.; Lebanese lawyer and diplomatist; 
b. 1904; ed. Lebanon and France. 

Counsellor to the Lebanese Legation in London 44; Del. 
to the Preparatory Commission of U.N.O. 45; Del. to First 
Session of the General Assembly 45; Del. to Cttee. of 
Refugees and Displaced Persons, London 46; Minister to 
the United Kingdom 47-53, Ambassador 53-55; Del. to 
U.N. Gen. Assembly 46-49; Ambassador to U.S.A. 55-58; 
to France 59-66; Order of the Cedar, Syrian Order of Merit. 
Publ. L’ Evolution du Mandat "A" 26. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Damascus, Lebanon. 

Khowaitir, Abdul-Aziz al-, ph.d.; Saudi Arabian univer- 
sity official; b. 1928; ed. Mecca, Cairo Univ. and School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London Univ. 

Sec.-Gen. Univ. of Riyadh 60-61, Vice-Rector and Acting 
Rector 61-. 

University of Riyadh, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

Kian, Gholan-Reza, LL.D.; Iranian professor and poli- 
tician; b. 1901; ed. School of Political Sciences, Teheran and 
Univ. of Paris. 

Magistrate with Ministry of Justice 31-34; Professor, Law 
Faculty, Teheran Univ. 35; various Government, banking 
commercial and industrial posts 36-58; Deputy to the 
Prime Minister 58-Sept. 60. 

Pubis. Histoire Mondiaire de la Perse des Origines d la fin 
de la Pdriode Parthe (French) 34, History of External 
Relations of Iran (Iranian) 35, Elements of Statistics 35, 
Public Accounts 36, Public Finance and Fiscal Policy 54, 
Principles of Economics 58, Functional Finance 62. 
Estakhr Avenue, Khajou Street 37, Teheran, Iran. 

Kirk, George Eden, m.a.; American (b. British) author; 
b. 1911; ed. Cambridge, and Schools of Archaeology 
Athens and Jerusalem. 
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Ensnpiust with Colt expedition Palestine 35 3 g Stag 
Officer put) at G H Q Middle East Forces <0-45 Instmc 
tor Middle East Centre for Arab stuffies 45 47 M E 
•Baalist Royal Test of International Adairs 47 5a 
Assoc Prof. Int. Relations American Umv ol Beirut 53 
t Lecturer Harvard Umv Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies 57-66 Prof of History Umv of Mass 66 
Pubis. A Shor I History of the Middle East 48 (definitive edn. 
61) The Middle East »" the War 5’ The Middle East 
191 SS 0 55 Contemporary Arab Poliiicj 61 
32 Cosby Ave Amherst Mass 01002 USA 
Kirk*ood Samuel Brown, m d American obstetrician 
and educationalist b 2 May 1907 ed Macalester Coll 
and Harvard Umv 

Obstetrician 31 38 Clin cal Prof of Maternal Health 
Harvard Umv 39-53 Commr Dept of Public Health 
Mas, 53 58 Chief Public Health Div Int Co-operation 
Adnun (I C A.) Iran 59-61 Dean Faculty of Medical 
Science and Prof of Obstetrics American Umv of Otrte- 
tncs and Gynecology Fellow American Public Health 
\55cn. Asscn of Mil Surgeons Asscn of American 
Medical Colls Hon D Sc Macalester Coll 51 Hon LLD 
Amherst ColL 66 

American University of Beirut Beirut Lebanon 


Krttam limit T .Iraqi United Nations official b 5 April 
1929 Amadiya ed Knox Coll Galesburg 111 
Hi^h School teacher Iraq joined Foreign Ministry 52 
Attache Cairo 54 57 mem Iraqi m ssion to UN 57 
Acting Perm Rep 58 59 Perm Rep to European Office 
of UN 61-64 Chief Specialized Agencies and Admin Cttee 
of Co-ordination Affairs Dept of Econ and Social Affairs 
UN *<cr 64 Sec. Econ and Social Council 65 67 Principal 
Officer later Dir Exec Office of Sec Gen of UN 67 69 
Deputy to Asst Sec Gen for Inter \gency \ffairs Nov 
69- o Asst. Sec Gen for Inter Agency Affairs Jan 71 
fmr del of Iraq to \ anous mt eomms and confs mem 
Cm Board ILO 59 alt mem Exec Board WHO 61 
L nit ed Nations NewNork NT USA 


Kmlkaya, Metin, Turkish ci\ U servant and diplomatist 
b. igiS ed Ankara Univ 

Inspector of Finance 45 55 Deputy Dir Gen of Revenue 
D*pt. Ministry of Finance 56-60 Financial Commr of 
Istanbul 60-61 mem Turkish Del to Org for Econ Co- 
operation and Devt. (OECD) 61 64 Dir Gen of Treasury 
later Counsellor Ministry of Finance 64 63 Dir -Gen 
Army Savings Bank 65 66 Deputy Under Sec of State 
Ministry of Finance 66-63 Rep of Turkey at OECD 
6S- 0 

boulevard Malesberbes Pans 170 France 


Ktntojlu, Major Gen Muharrem Ihjan, Turkish soldier 
and politician b. J905 ed Mar School War Acad and 
Berlin War Acad 

Chief of Operations Branch at General Staff HQ 57 58 
Major Gen 58 Chief of Military Schools Dept 59 60 
Munster of the Interior 60-61 Nice Pres and Minister of 
tate Feb May 61 Ambassador to the Vatican 61 66 
t to Ministry of Foreign Affairs Ankara Turkey 
Kl 61, Chadli, Tunisian politician 
Secretary of State for Information and Cultural Affairs 61 
64 for Cultural Affairs hov 64 also for Information and 
Guidance 6669 Minister of Cultural Affairs 69-70 
e|o Ministry of Cultural Affairs Government Place Tutus 
Teams. 


Knfg Mohimed Ahmed, Lebanese physician b 1916 
*“• Umv Iabanaise 

Jrfj* specialist 38 Dir El Makassed Hospital 62 
£*7 Councillor Beirut 53 60 Minister of Public Health 
*tosts and Telecommunications 64 Pres Confed of 
roung Muslims 61 Pres Islamic Cttee 58 
"Makassed Hospital Joeydi Lebanon 


Kop, Vehbi, Turkish businessman b 1901 
Opened first grocery shop in Ankara 16 formed Ko5 
Trading Corpu 37 General Elektnk. Turk 49 and many 
other compan es Chair K09 Holding Corpn 64 manu 
factured Turkey s first passenger car 66 Founded Vehbi 
K05 Foundation 69 

Hop Holding Corporation Ankara Turkey 
Kol, Moshe, Israeli educator and pohtician b 1911 
Poland ed Hebrew Secondary School Pinsk and Hebrew 
Umv Jerusalem 

Co-Founder Hanoar Haziom (Zionist Youth) movement in 
Poland and its Rep onCen Cttee of Ziomst Org in Poland 
came to Israel and joined Hamefales pioneer group in Kfar 
Saba 32 Del to all Zionist Congresses 33 mem Histadrut 
Exec 41 46 mem Jewish Agency Exec and Head of its 
\ oath Aliya Dept 46-66 mem Provisional State Council 
48 and Chair of its Foreign Affairs Cttee mem. Knesset 
(Pari) 49 66 Min of Devt and of Tourism Jan 66- 
Chair Central Cttee Independent Liberal Party Vice- 
Pres Liberal Int 69 Co-Founder (ui Israel) Oved 
Haziom (Z omst Workers) Movement World Confed of 
Gen Zionists many Jewish Agency missions abroad 
Pubis Anchim (m Hebrew) Youth Aliya (in English and 
Hebrew) 

Ministry of Development and Tourism Jerusalem Israel 
Kollek, Theodora (Teddy), Israeli politician b 1911 ed 
N lenna 

Went to Palestine 34 mem Kibbutz Ein Gev 37 with 
Zionist \outh groups m Europe and U K 38 40 Political 
Dept Jewish Agency 42 47 Liaison with Jewish Under 
ground in Europe 42 45 mem Haganah mission to 
USA 47 48 Minister Plenipotentiary Washington 50 52 
Dir Gen Prime Munster s Office 52 64 Chair Govt 
Tounst Corpn 56-65 Chair Israel 10th Anniversary 
Celebrations Mayor of Jerusalem 65 Head of Nuclear 
Desalination of Water Project 64 66 Chair Board of 
Governors Israel Museum 65 

Publ Jerusalem Sacred City of Mai kind 68 (with M 
Pearlman) 

Municipality of Jerusalem Jerusalem Home 6 Rashba 
Street Jerusalem Israel 

Komodromos Epaimnondas M , Cypriot politician b 
May 1912 Drousha Village Paphos District ed Ambetios 
School Cairo and Athens Univ 

Lawyer 36-68 mem Paphos Schoot Cttee 50-53 Minister 
of Intenor and Defence 68- 
Mnustxy of Intenor Nicosia Cyprus 
Kony, Mohammed Awad El, United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) d plomatist b 1906 

Consulate Rome 29-32 Attach'? Washington 37 39 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 39 41 Consul Bombay 41 43 
Second Sec Moscow 44 46 Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
46 49 Counsellor W ashmgton 49 52 Dir Political Dept 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 52 55 Ambassador toUSSR. 
55-61 Amb to U K 61 64 Perm Rep of U A R. to 
bN 64 69 Minister of Tounsm 69 70 
c /to Ministry of Tounsm Cairo OAR 

Koper, Danif, Turkish politician and bus nessman b 
19 Dec 1908 Diyadm ed Ankara Lisesi and Munich Coll 
of Technology 

Engmeer W ater W orks Dept 3A-48 D r Provincial Bank 
51 Gen Man H ghways Admin 51 56 Under Sec 
Ministry of Public Works 56-57 Minister of Public Works 
60 Chair Asscn of Chamber of Engineering and Architec 
ture 58 60 Chair Turkish Airlines 59-60 Trustee Middle 
East Technical Umv Ankara 59 60 mem Constitutional 
Assembly 61 Partner Kuya§ Construction Co and 
Bormak Ltd 60- Chair Board and Exec Cttee Eregli 
Iron and Steel Co 61 68 Dir Tekirowa Int. Tunzm Co 
70 Baykent \em Sanayn Co 70 Gen Sec Turkish 
Atomic Energy Comm Chair Board of Trustees Middle 
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East Technical Univ. 63-66; Chair. Board of Trustees, 
Ankara Koleji (High School) 63-; Chevalier, Legion 
d’Honneur. 

Office: 16/4 Gazi Mustafa ICemal Blv., Yeni^ehir, Ankara; 
Home: 6 Sokak Nr. 37, Bahfelievler, Ankara, Turkey. 

Koraltan, Refik; Turkish lawyer and politician; b. 1890; 
ed. School of Law, Univ. of Istanbul. 

Began career as Public Prosecutor; Inspector-Gen. of Nat. 
Security and Commr. of Police in Mersin and Trabzon 
Provinces 14-18; Garrison Area Commdr., Gallipoli, World 
War I; Deputy for Konya to Grand Nat. Assembly 20-35; 
Gov. of £oruh Province 35, Trabzon 37, Bursa 39; re- 
elected to Grand Assembly 42; Pres. Grand Nat. Assembly 
50-60; Acting Pres, of the Republic 54; arrested and 
detained May 60; sentenced to death, later commuted to 
life imprisonment 61, released Sept. 64; founder and leader 
Democratic Party; decorations from Iran, Iraq, Germany, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, France and Afghanistan; Medal of 
the Independence War; Dr. Law h.c. Nihon Univ., Tokyo 
and Univ. of Seoul, Korea, 
c/o Ulus Mahallesi 8, Etiler, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Korutiirk, Admiral Fahri s.; Turkish naval officer and 
diplomatist; b. 1903; ed. Naval Acad, and Naval War 
CoH. 

Joined Navy 20; Naval Attache, Rome 35-36, Berlin 37-38, 
Berlin and Stockholm 42-43; Commdr. of Submarine 
Fleet 47-50; Commdr. of Sea-Going Fleet 53-54; Chief of 
Intelligence, Armed Forces 54; Commdr. of the Fleet 55; 
Commdr. -in-Chief, Straits Area 56; Commdr.-in-Chief of 
Navy and Commdr. of Allied Forces, Black Sea 57-60, 
Ambassador of Turkey in U.S.S.R. 60-64, to Spain 
64-65; mem. Defence Cttee. of the Senate 68. 

T.B.M.M., Ankara, Moda, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Kramer, Samuel Noah, PH.D.; American cuneiform 
scholar; b. 28 Sept. 1897; ed. Temple Univ., Dropsie Coll, 
and Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Research Asst., Univ. of Pennsylvania 32-35, Research 
Assoc. 36-42, Research Assoc., Univ. Museum 42-43, 
Assoc. Curator 43-47, Curator of Tablet Section 48-68, 
Clark Research Prof, of Assyriology 48-68, Emer. Curator 
of Tablet Section 68-, Emer. Clark Research Prof, of 
Assyriology 68-; Guggenheim Fellowship for study in 
Istanbul 37-39; Annual Prof., American Schools of 
Oriental Research 46-47; Fulbright Research Prof, in 
Turkey 51-52; Exchange Prof., Soviet Acad, of Sciences 
and Univ. Museum 57; Fellow, American Council of 
Learned Socs. 59-60; John Frederick Lewis Prize of 
American Philosophical Soc. 44; Hon. Dr. Hebrew Letters 
(Hebrew Union Coll.); Hon. LL.D. (Temple Univ.). 

Pubis. Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in the Museum 
of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul 44, Sumerian Mythology 44, 
From the Tablets of Sumer 56 (republished as History 
Begins at Sumer 59), Mythologies of the Ancient World 6r, 
The Sumerians 63, Literary and Religious Texts, Part I, 
Ur Excavation Texts VI (with C. J. Gadd) 63, The Sacred 
Marriage Rite 69. 

University Museum, 33rd and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19104, U.S.A. 

Kranidiotis, Nicos; Greek-Cypriot scholar and diplo- 
matist; b. 25 Nov. 1911; ed. Pan Cyprian Gymnasium, 
Cyprus, Athens Univ., and Harvard Univ. Center for Int. 
Affairs. 

Worked as schoolmaster in Cyprus; Dir. of Hellenic Cyprus 
(official political organ of Cyprus Ethnarchy) 49; Gen. Sec. 
Cyprus Ethnarchy 53-57, Councillor 57-60; Ambassador 
to Greece 60-63, to Yugoslavia 63-64, to Italy 64-70, to 
Bulgaria and Romania 70- ; Sec. of 2nd and 3rd Cyprus 
Nat. Assemblies 54, 55; Founder, Dir. and Editor (with 
others) of Kypriaka Grammata (Cyprus Literature), a 
literary magazine. 

Pubis. Chronicles (short stories) 45, The Neohellenic 


Theatre (essay) 50, Studies (poems) 51, Forms of Myth 
(short stories) 54, The Poet G. Seferis (essay) 55, The 
National Character of The Cyprus Literature 58, Cyprus in 
her Struggle for Freedom (history) 58, An Introduction to 
the Poetry of George Seferis 64, Cyprus-Greece 66, Cyprus 
Poetry 69. 

16 Prometheus Street, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Kubbah, Salih; Iraqi politician and economist. 
Chairman Iraq Nat. Oil Co. (INOC) 64-67; Gov. Central 
Bank of Iraq 67-; Minister of Finance July 68. 

Central Bank of Iraq, Banks Street, Baghdad, Iraq. 

KQ;ilk, Fazil, m.d.; Cypriot politician; b. 1906; ed. 
Istanbul and Lausanne Univs. 

Owner and Editor Halkm Sesi (daily) 41-; Leader, Cyprus 
Turkish Party (now Cyprus Turkish National Union) 43-; 
Chair. Evcaf High Council 56-; Vice-Pres. Cyprus Aug. 60-. 
P.O. Box 339. Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Kudsi, Nazem El, ph.d.; Syrian politician; b. 1906; ed. 
American Coll., Beirut, Damascus Univ. and Univ. of 
Geneva. 

Barrister in Aleppo 30; Dep. for Aleppo 36, 47, 55; Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Washington 44-45; Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 50; Pres. Council of Ministers 
54-57; Leader, Populist Party; held no political office 
during United Arab Republic regime 58-61; Pres, of the 
Syrian Arab Republic 61-63, retired 63. 

Aleppo, Syrian Arab Republic. 

Kuneralp, Zeki, dr.iur.; Turkish diplomatist; b. 5 Oct. 
1914, Istanbul; ed. Univ. of Berne. 

Entered Diplomatic Service 40; Official, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Turkey 41-42, 47-49; Attach^ to Embassy 
Bucharest 43-47, Prague 49-52; Del. to NATO (Paris) 
52-57; Asst. Sec.-Gen. Diplomatic Service 57-60, Sec.-Gen. 
60; Ambassador to Switzerland Sept. 60-64, to U.K. Feb. 
64-66; Sec.-Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs Aug. 66-69; 
Amb. to U.K. Aug. 69-. 

Embassy of Turkey, 43 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.i, 
England. 

Kural, Adnan; Turkish diplomatist; b. 1910; ed. Ankara 
Univ. 

Entered Foreign Service 35; served Rome, Moscow, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rome 38-45; del. to UN 
45-51; Ministry of Foreign Affairs 51-55; Ambassador to 
Syria 55-58; Political Adviser, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
58-60; Ambassador to Greece 60-62; Perm. Rep. to UN 62- 
64; Ambassador to Switzerland 64-65, to Italy 65-67, to 
Spain 67-70. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 

Kurdoglu, Faik; Turkish lawyer and politician; b. 1894; 
ed. Istanbul and Brussels Univs. 

Former Dep.; fmr. Under-Sec. of State for Economy; leader 
Turkish mission to conduct commercial negotiations with 
several countries and to attend several int. confs.; fmr. 
Minister of Agriculture; econ., legal and financial adviser 
to various companies. 

Pubis. La Turquie Economique 28, La Turquie vous offre 
le marchS qu’il vous faut 30, Turkish Tobacco 31. 
Valikonagi cad. 46/6, Ni$anta§i, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Kurtbek, Col. Seyfi ; Turkish army officer; b. 1906; ed. War 
Academy. 

Commissioned Lieut. 23; Mil. expert, Disarmament Confs., 
Geneva 33; Mil. Attachi, Paris 33; Mil. Expert, Montreux 
Conf. (Straits) 36; Major, Chief of Operations Army Corps 
39; Mil. Attach 6, Athens 40; Lt.-Col., Dir. of the Mobilisa- 
tion Section of Gen. Staff, Ankara 44; Col. 48; resgnd. from 
the Army and elected Democratic Party Deputy for 
Ankara 50, re-elected 54; Minister of Communications 51- 
52; Minister of Defence 52-53; arrested 60, released 6r; 
Vice-Pres. Justice Party 61-; Deputy for Sivas 65-; Chair. 
Pari. Foreign Affairs Comm. 65-; Medal of Independence. 
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Pabb (in Turkish) It ar and Economy Preparation of the 
flat on for Defence Mobilization of Germany To Arms 
Women in National Defence 
T B Sf M Ankara Turkey 

Kuwait H H The Ralflr of (see Sabah Emir Sabah Al 
Salem Al) 

Krprisnw, SpyrOJ, Cypnot politician b 28 Oct 1932 
td. Oty of London Coll and Gray s Inn 
Qualified as barrister mem Cyprus Ethnarchy Secretariat, 
London 54 5Q Cyprus observer at UN 57 headed del to 
Ujf General Assembly 19 zo zi sess ons rep Greek 
Cypnot s de in negotiations for tn partite pact between 
Greece Turkey and Cypres 59 Minister of Justice Acg 
6„ Min ster of Foreign Affairs 60 several decorations 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Nicosia and 3 Georgbiou 
Tynmou Street Nicosia Cyprus 


L 

tat tfi AbJelwafrah, Tunisian financier b 1929 
Former Gen Man. Banque de Tnmsie Insp Gen Banque 
Nat Agncole de Tnmsie Man Soc Tunisienne de Banque 
Man Dir Nat Devt Bank of Niger \ice-Pres African 
Devt Bank June 69-Sept 70 Pres Sept 70 
African Development Bank B P 13S7 Abidjan Ivory 
Coast 

Ladgham Bahi, Tunisian politician b 10 Jan 1913 
Turns 

Joined Dept of Interior 33 subsequently moved to 
Finance Dept. Sec of State for the Presidency and Sec 
of State for Defence 56-Sept 69 Pnme Minister of 
Tnnisu Nov 69-Nov 70 Chair Arab Cttee supervising 
the cease-fire between Jordanian Govt and the Palesti 
nans in Jordan Sept 70-Apnl 71 now personal rep of 
Pres Bourgiba Sec Gen. Socialist Destunan Party (fmrly 
heo-Destur Party) 55 

Office of the Pnme Minister Tunis Tunisia 
Ujhziouf, Mohamtd, Moroccan politician 
Former Minuter of Economics lair Director of National 
Security Rep of King Hassan to Algerian leaders Conf 
held by French Govt Dec 61 March 62 Dir -Gen Office 
QtinSea des Phosphates and Chief Co-ordinator of State 
Econ Enterprises Jan 63 July 65 Minister of Tourism 
Industry and Mines June July 65 Pres Organization 
afro-asiatique de cooperation e'cononnque May 66 Treas 
Democratic Socialist Party (PSD} May 64 Amb to 
UK. June 69 Feb 71 to France Mar 71 
Moroccan Embassy rue Le Tassc 3 Pans 26c France 
Uhoud, Gen Jamil Georges, Lebanese army officer and 
politician b 1903 ed. Coll de la Sages se Beirut and 
Ecole Mihtaire Damascus and Staff Coll in Turkey and 
England. 

Army career 23-60 General 59 Dir Gen Military Office 
Presidency of the Republic 59 60 mem. Chamber of 
Deputies 60- Minister of Social Affairs and Works 66-67 
aamerous national and international decorations including 
tndre Nat du Cfedre (Lebanon) Officier Lfgion d Honneur 
(trance) Grand Officier Ordre Ch£ham (Iran) and Grand 
Officier Ordre Royal (Morocco) 

cfo Ministry of Social Affairs and Works Beirut Lebanon 

Lalla Aicha, HRN Princess, Moroccan diplomatist b 

*930 

Sit S * late King Mohammed V Ambassador 

Un ted Kingdom 65-69 to Italy 69 Pres Moroccan Red 
r < ^ ranc * Cordon of Order of the Throne 
embassy of Morocco Via degb Scialoia 32 Rome Italy 


Landau, Halm, Israeli engineer and pol tician b 
to Sept 1916 Cracow Poland ed Hebrew Technical 
Umv 

Went to Israel 35 building engineer until 42 Chief of 
Staff 44 48 mem Exec Cttee Herat Movement Minister 
of Devt Dec 69 Aug 70 

cfo Ministry of Development Jerusalem Israel 

Landau, ftlosfie, u. b Israeli judge b Danzig 1912 ed 
London Umv 

Immigrated 33 called to Palestine Bar 37 Magistrate 
of Haifa 40 District Court Judge Haifa 48 Justice 
Supreme Court Jerusalem 53 
The Supreme Court Jerusalem Israel 

Landau, Rom, British writer and educationalist 
Sculptor and art entic visited King Ibn Saud and other 
religions leaders Near East 37 mem Exec Cttee World 
Congress of Fa ths London 35 44 R.A F Liaison Officer 
39 later Air Gunner and FI ght Lieut Senior Specialist 
Middle East Section Ministry of Information 41 mem 
Arab Cttee Political Intelligence Dept Foreign Office 
41 44 lectured on Morocco at Columbia Princeton Yale 
and other U S UniV3 52 and 53 54 Prof Islamic and 
North African Studies American Acad of As an Studies 
San Francisco 52 58 and Umv of the Pacific 56-67 Peace 
Corps Dir Area Studies Morocco Project 1 62 63 Commdr 
Onissam AJaomte Order of Morocco 56 D Hum Litt 
(Uruv of the Pacific) 67 

Pubis Afutos the Incorruptible 25 Pilsudski Hero of 
Poland 29 Paderewski 34 God ts my Adventure 33 64 
Seven 36 Thy Kingdom Come 37 Search for Tomorrow 
38 Arm the Apostles 39 Love for a Country 39 Of No 
Importance 40 lie Have Seen Evil 41 Hitler s Paradise 4 1 
The Fool s Progress 42 Letter to Andrew 43 Islam To-day 
(with Prof A J Arbcrry) 43 The Brother Vane 44 The 
Wing 45 Sex Life and Faith 46 The Merry Ctfjir 47 
Odysseus 48 Human Relations 49 Personalia 49 Imitation 
to Morocco 50 The Sultan of Morocco 51 The Beauty of 
Morocco 51 Moroccan Journal 52 Morocco (survey for 
Carnegie Endowment for Int Peace) 52 Portrait of Tangier 
52 France and the Arabs 53 Among the Americans 54 The 
Arabesque 55 Moroccan Drama 1900 55 56 Mohammed V 
King of Morocco 57 Att Outline of Moroccan Culture 57 
Islam and the Arabs 58 The Philosophy of Ibn Arabi 59 
Morocco Independent 61 The Arab Heritage of Western 
Civilisation 6z King Hassan II 6z The Moroccans — 
Yesterday anti Today 63 History of Morocco »n the Twentieth 
Century (in Arabic) 63 Morocco Fez Rabat and Mart 
akesh 67 The Kasbas of Southern Morocco 69 Al Hassan at 
Thant Malik al Maghrib (in Arabic) 69 The Alaouites 
King Hassan s Cultural Ccmtnb than 70 
Echchouhada Marrakesh Morocco Faber & Faber 24 
Russel] Square London W C 1 England 

Laoujl, Henri, d hi. French university professor b 
i April 1905 ed Lycde Louts Le Grand Pans Ecole 
Normale Sup£neure Ecole des Langues onentales 
Sorbonne 

Mem. French Inst Cairo 31 35 Prof Medresa de Con 
stantine 36 37 Sec Gen French Inst Damascus 37 41 
Dir 41 Prof Faculty of Letters Umv of Lyons 45 
College de France 56 Chevalier de la Legion d Honneur 
Officier de 1 Instruction Publique Mfnte Synen Order of 
the Cedar (Lebanon) 

Pubis Le Cal fat dans la doctrine de Rachid Rida 38 La 
mithodologie d Ibn Taimiya 39 Les doctrines poliUques 
d Ibn Taimiya 39 Le traiti de droit public d Ibn Taimiya 
47 Le pricis de droit d Ibn Quddma 50 Les gouvertteurs de 
Damns sous fes Mamlouks et les premiers Ottomans 52 J&n 
Kathir historten 55 Ibn Hanbal 56 Les Prei it ires profes 
tions de Pot Hanbahtes 57 La Structure Politico Religteuse 
de la Lot Musulmane Reflexions sur la Not on de Fth 57 
La Profession de Foi d Ibn Batta 58 Le riformisme musul 
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man dans la liticraiurc arabe contcmporaine, Le hanbalisme 
sous le Califat dc Baghdad, Uite fetwd d'Ibn Taimiya sur 
Ibn Tumart 60, Le hanbalisme sous les Mamluks Co, La 
classification des scales dans le Farq dc Baghd&di 61, Les 
schismes dans V Islam 65, etc. 

Institut Fran9ais, B.P. 344, Damascus, Syria; and 13 rue 
des Alouettes, Gif-sur-Yvctte (S. et O.), France. 

Laraki, Moulay Ahmed; Moroccan diplomatist; b. 1931; 
ed. Univ. of Paris. 

With Ministry of Foreign Affairs 56-57; Perm. Rep. to UN 
57-5S; medical affairs 59-61; Ambassador to Spain 61-65, 
to U.S.A., concurrently accred. to Mexico, Canada and 
Venezuela 65-67; Minister of Foreign Affairs 67-69; Prime 
Minister C9-. 

Prcsidence du Conseil, Palais Royal, Rabat, Morocco. 

Laskov, Haim; Israeli army officer; b. 4 April 1919; cd. 
Reali High School Haifa and St. Anthony's Coll. Oxford. 
Guide to British Army units in Palestine 36-39; served 
with British Army (major) 41-46; Comindr. of Israel forces 
in capture of Nazareth and Upper Gallilcc 48; G.O.C. 
Training Command and Dir. Mil. Training 4S-51: Air 
Officer Commanding, Israel Air Force 51-53; Dcp. Chief of 
Staff and Dir. of Operations 55; Commdr, Armoured 
Forces, Sinai Campaign 56; G.O.C. Southern Command 
57-5S; Chief of Stan, Israel Defence Force 5S-60; Dir.-Gcn. 
Israel Ports Authority 61-70. 

75, Einstein St., Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Lnsky, Ahmed; Moroccan civil engineer and politician; 
b. 30 April 1932; cd. Casablanca High School, Ecole 
spdeiale des travaux publics and Ecole nationale des 
ponts ct chaussees, Paris. 

Public Works Engineer, Casablanca 56; Chief Engineer 
Agadir Region 59; Chief Engineer Casablanca Region 60-62; 
Dir. Casablanca Harbour 62-65; Minister of Public Works 
and Communications 65-67; Dir.-Gcn. Royal Air Maroc 
67-; Officicr, Ordre du Tronc (Morocco), Ordrc de George 
I (Greece), Commdr. Ordre de l’lstiqlal (Tunisia), Ordre 
Egypticn, Ordre Iranian. 

Pubis, numerous technical pamphlets about bridges and 
harbours in French and foreign magazines. 

5 Rue de Lifige, Casablanca, Morocco. 

Lavon, Pinchas; Israeli politician; b. Poland 1904; cd. 
L\v6\v Univ. 

Co-founder Gordonia (Zionist Youth Organisation in 
Poland) 24; settled in Palestine 29; Sec. Mapai 35-37: 
Exec. Cttee. Mapai and Histadrut 42-; mem. Knesset 49-: 
Minister of Agriculture 50-51; Minister without portfolio 
52-54; Minister of Defence 54-55: Chair. Solel Boneh Ltd.; 
mem. Zionist Actions Cttee.; Sec.-Gcn. Histadrut (Gen. 
Fed. of Labour in Israel) 56-61; Editor Min Hayesod 62-. 
Publ. Ycsodot (Foundation). 

85 Gordon Street, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Leclant, Joan, d. es l.; French archaeologist and cpi- 
graplier; b. 8 Aug. 1920; cd. Lycecs Voltaire and Henri I V, 
Ecole normalc superieure and Univ. dc Paris. 

Studied at Institut franfais d’arclidologie orientale, Cairo 
48-52; Dir. of excavations for Ethiopian Govt. 52-55; Prof, 
of Egyptology, Univ. de Strasbourg 54-64; developed a 
special interest in Meroitic script; Prof, of Egyptology, 
Univ. de Paris and Dir. of Studies, Ecole pratique des 
hautes dudes 64-; excavations at Karnak, Tanis, Sakkarali, 
Soleb, Axum; Pres. Soc. fnm9ai.se d’egyptologie; mem. 
Deutsches Arcliilol. Inst., Comite national de la recherche 
sdentifiquc. 

Pubis. Enquites sur les saccrdoccs dc la XXV e dynastic 54, 
Dans les pas des pharaons 5S, Montouemhat, prince de la 
ville 61, Rechcrches sur les monuments th/bains de la 
XXV C dynastic dite cthiopicnv.c 65; co-Editor Annales 
d’Ethiopic and Meroitic Newsletter. 

77 rue Gcorges-Lardennois, Paris 19c, France. 


Lee, James E., n.s.; American oil executive; b. 1921; 
ed. Louisiana Polytechnic Inst. 

With Gulf Oil Corpn. 42-66; Man. Dir. Kuwait Operations, 
Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd. Aug. 66-June 69; Pres. Gulf Oil Co. 
Gulf House, 2 Portman Street, London, W.x, England, 

Levanon, Chaim; Israeli politician; b. 25 March 1899; 
cd. Cracow Univ. 

Came to Palestine 27; mem. Jewish Agency Exec.; Mayor 
Tel-Aviv-Jaffa 52-59; Chair. Exec. Council, Gen. Zionist 
Party (now Liberal Party) 53-: Founder Tel-Aviv Univ.; 
Initiator, Freddy Mann Auditorium; Founder Havazclet 
Hasharon Settlement, Sharon. 

18 Dubnon Street, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Lowin, Daniel, u-.d.; Israeli diplomatist; b. 18 Aug. 
1907; cd. Berlin, Freiburg, Heidelberg, Basle and Paris 
Univs. 

Member Kfar Hamaccabi 38-52, Histadrut Council 42-46; 
Head, Jewish Agency Del. to Bclsen 46-48; Consul, Vienna 
48-50, Charge d'Affaires, Netherlands 50-52; Dir. Asia and 
African Div., Ministry of Foreign Affairs 52-57; Ambas- 
sador to Burma and Minister to Laos and Philippines 
57-60; Minister to Japan and Ceylon Co-63, concurrently 
Ambassador to Korea 62-63; Dir. Asia Div., Ministry of 
Foricgn Affairs 65-66, Amb. to Netherlands 66-6S, to 
Thailand 69-. 

Embassy of Israel, 31 Soi Lang Suan, Ploenchit Rd, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Lewis, Bernard, b.a., ru.D., r.n.A., r.R.msT.s,; British 
university professor; b. 31 May 1916; cd. Univs. of London 
and Paris. 

Lecturer in Islamic History, School of Oriental Studies. 
Univ. of London 38; served R.A.C. and Intelligence Corps 
40-41; attached to Foreign Office 41-45: Prof, of History 
of the Near and Middle East, Univ. of London 49-; Visiting 
Prof, of History, Univ. of California at Los Angeles 55-56, 
Columbia Univ. Co; Indiana Univ. 63, Princeton Univ. 64, 
Inst, for Advanced Study 69. 

Pubis. The Origins of Istnd'ilism 40, Turkey Today 40, 
British Conti {buttons to Arabic Studies 41, Handbook of 
Diplomatic and Political Arabic 47, Land of Enchanters 
(Editor) 4S, The A tabs in History 50 (revised edn. 65), 
Notes and Documents from the Turkish Archives 52, The 
Kingly Crown 6r, The 'Emergence of Modern Turkey 6r, 68, 
Historians of the Middle East (cd. with P. M. Holt) 62, 
Istanbul and the Civilisation of the Ottoman Empire 63, The 
Middle East and the 11 W 64, The Assassins 67, Co-editor 
Encyclopaedia of Islam 56-. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, London, W.C.i, England. 

Lfebesny, Herbert J., u,.n.; American lawyer; b. 191 1 ; cd. 
Univs. of Munich and Vienna. 

Fellow in History, Columbia Univ. 39; Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania 39-42; Legal Adviser, American Independent Oil Co. 

45- 50; Summer Lecturer Near East Law Univ. of Michigan 
50-52; mem. Board of Advisory Eds. Middle East Journal 

46- ; Research analyst Dept, of State, Washington 50-60; 
Lecturer George Washington Univ. 55-; Deputy Dir. 
Office of Research and Analysis for Near East and South 
Asia, Dept, of State 6t-. 

Pubis. Zev.on Papyri vol. 2, 40, The Government of French 
North Africa 43, Ed. Law in the Middle East, Vol. 1 (with 
M. Kliadduri) 55. 

4652 South 31st Street, Arlington, Va., U.S.A. 

Lloyd, Soton, c.n.r., m.a., f.b.a., t.s.a., a.k.i.b.a.: 
British archaeologist; b. 30 May 1902; cd. Uppingham and 
Architectural Asscn. 

Asst, to Sir Edwin Lutyens, P.R.A. 27-2S; excavated for 
Egypt Exploration Society, Egypt 29-30, for Oriental 
Inst., Univ. of Chicago in Iraq 30-37, for Univ. of Liverpool 
in Turkey 37-39; Technical Adviser, Govt, of Iraq, 
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Directorate- Gen of Antiquities 39-49. Dir British Inst of 
Aiti*<)logy m Ankara. 49 61. Hon Sec 64 , Prof o! 
Hestem Asiatic Archaeology. Umv of London 62 69 Hon 
i LA (Edinburgh) 

pubis 1 Mesopotamia 34. Sennacherib s Aqueduct at Jero.an 
,, The Gimdsxn Temple 40. Presargor.id Temples 42, 
jfriMi Ctfies 0/ Iraq 42. Tain Rivers 43 Foundations in 
fa Bail 48, Early Anatolia 56, Alanya Ala'tyya 58 Art of 
the Ardent Near East, Btycesullan 62. Mounds oj the Near 
East 63 HigMond Peoples of Early Anatolia 67 
Wooktone Lodge, Fanngdon, Berkshire, England 
locktr, Bert; Israeli journalist and politician, b 1887, ed 
Inn of Cernauti 

Ed. Yiddtsher Arbeier 11-X4. Gen Sec World Zionist 
Socialist Union (Poale Zion) 16-28 nem Zionist Gen 
Conned 23 31, mem Executive Jewish Agency for Pales 
toe 31 35 46-56, Political Adviser, mem Political Cttee 
Jewish Agency 3? 45. metn. Exec. Gen. Fed Jewish 
Labour in Palestine 36-48, London Rep of Fed until 
4$ Chair Exec Jewish Agency 48 56 mem Exec Poale 
Zion, mem Knesset 55 59, Acting Chair Zionist General 
Council 59-60 

Pnbls. Palestine and Ike Jewish Future 42, A Stiff-necked 
Peoble Palestine in Jewish Histoiy 46, Covenant Ever- 
lasting 48, Jewish Survival and Revival (in Hebrew) 64, 
Mihtlrt and Jerusalem (Autobiography) 6g 
yAlkaky Street, Jerusalem, Israel 
lOflUi, Hilary Nyigtlo Paul; Sudanese politician b 1931, 
Joba. Eqnatona Province ed Khartoum Umv YaleUmv 
Official with Ministry of Finance. Minister of Public Works, 
then el Communications 65, Minister of Labour and 
Co-operatives 67-69 Man Dir Bata Nationalized Corpn 
Bata Rationalized Corporation, P O Box 88 Khartoum 
Sedan. 

Lomdes, Andreas M.; Cypnot accountant and politician 
b. 1932 Limassol, ed Limassol Greek Gymnasium, and 
studies as a chartered accountant Scotland 
Qualified as chartered accountant, Scotland 57, later 
partner in firms Metaxas Chnsto&des, Lomdes and 
Scottu and Touche Ross & Co , founder mem Inst of 
Certified Public Accountants of Cyprus later Pres mem 
Conned of Cyprus Employers Consultative Asscn 65 69 
mem Board Central Bank of Cyprus 68 , Munster of 
Commerce and Industrv July 70- 
Mkustry of Commerce and Industry, Nicosia Cyprus 
Ldnjngj, Stephen Hemsley, obu, d litt (Oxon ), 
Bnhsh histonan administrator, lecturer and retd army 
officer, b 1893, ed Highgate School and Oriel Coll Oxford 
Army World War 14 18, Iraq Govt 18 31, Iraq Petroleum 
•-? 3 1 51, GHQ Cairo 40, Mil Gov Cyrenaica 41-42, 
Chief Admin. Entrea 42-44, Brigadier 41-45 Lecture Toure 
m USA, etc., annually 56-67, Visiting Prof Colombia 
Umv 66, Colorado 67, Order of Rafidam 31, Lawrence of 
«abia Medal 62, Richard Burton Memorial Medal 69 
Pabls. Fout Centuries of Modern Iraq 25, Short History of 
Entrea 45 Iraq 1900-1950 53 Oil in tke Middle East 54 
(3rd edn 6S) Syria and Lebanon under French Mandate 58, 
'aliens of the Modern IV orli Iraq (jointly) 58, The Middle 
** A Social Geography 63 70 
5» Chancellor House, Tunbndge Wells, Kent, England 
Uombf, Clauds Evan, CIIC, British banker, b o Ang 
1905 

posts in Ceylon India and China 32 41, Ministry 
n tinaace Iraq Govt 41 45, with Bank of England 45 65, 
““«ly as Adviser to Govs , Chair British Bank of the 
uddle East 67 , mem Currency Board, Kuwait, then 
48-65 Sudan 56-60, Kuwait 60-69 Libyan Cur- 
raicyComm. 52 56, Order of A1 Rafidam 4th Class (Iraq) 
, mder of Independence, 2nd Class 61 and Order of 
Jordanian Star, rst Class 65 
wwennead, Maori Road, Guildford, Surrey, England 


Loune, Arthur, m a , ll.b , Israeli diplomatist, b South 
Alnca 10 March 1903 ed Uruvs of Cambridge and Cape 
Town, and Harvard Umv 

In legal practice, also lecturer in Law, W ltwatersrand 
Umv 27 32, Political Sec to Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
London 33 fmr Dir U N Office of the Jewish Agency, 
New York liaison officer with Anglo-American Cttee of 
Enquiry, Palestine 46 promoted to Minister Plempoten 
tiary and Envoy Extraordinary 50, fmr Consul Gen of 
Israel in New York and Deputy Rep of Israel to U N : 
Asst Dir Gen Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem 
54 57, Ambassador to Canada 57 59, to Great Britain 
6°-65, Chair Israeli Del to XIV Session UN, Deputy 
Dir Gen Ministry of Foreign Affairs 65 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem Israel 

Luce, Sir William Henry Tucker, gbe.icmc, British 
overseas administrator, b 25 Aug 1907, ed Clifton Coll 
and Christ’s Coll Cambridge 

Joined Sudan Political Service 30 Private Sec to Gov 
Gen 41-47, Deputy Gov Eqnatona Province 50-51. Gov. 
of Blue Nile Province and Dir Sudan Geztra Board 51 53. 
Adviser to Gov Gen on Constitutional and External Affairs 
33 56 Gov and C.-m-C. Aden 56-60, Political Resident, 
Persian Gulf 61-66, Dir Eastern Bank 66-, Tilbury 
Overseas Contractors and Gray, Mackenzie 67 , Special 
Rep of U K to Persian Golf States 70- 
Brook House, Fovant, Salisbury, Wiltshire, England 

Luqman, All Muhammad All, b a , Yemeni journalist 
poet and politician, b 6 Aug 1918 ed Umv of AUgarh 
India and American Umv , Cairo 

Editor Fatat-ul Jesirah (Arabic daily) 47-62, Al Qalam a l 
Adam (Arabic weekly) 53-63, Al Akhbar (Arabic daily) 
63 67, mem Legislative Council, Aden 58 65, Trustee, 
Aden Port Trust, Aden 59-64, Sec Aden Asscn. 49-58, 
Sec , Aden People’s CongTess, Aden 60-65, Aden Rep , 
Commonwealth Pari Conf , London 61, Jamaica 64, 
Minister for Civil Aviation, Fed of S Arabia 64 65. Chair 
Aden Electricity Corpn 66 , Dir Aden Press Agency 65 
Pubis Poetry Alwatr Almaghmoor 44, Ashjan Ftl tail 45, 
ilia Rtmal Sirah, Annat Shaab Layah Ghareeb, Hadeer at 
Qafilah Poetical Drama Pygmalion, Ad Dhit Atmanshood, 
gats Laila, Al Adi al Mafqood, Samraa al Arab; Fatal ul- 
Jinrah (English) 48, Political Self Government 49 
News House Holkat Road P O Box 435, Crater, Aden, 
People s Democratic Republic of Yemen 

Luqman, Muhammad All Ibrahim; Yemeni lawyer and 
journalist, b 1898, ed Aden and India 
Man Clayton Ghaleb and Co Ltd 18 19 Man. English 
Pharmacy 21 22 Headmaster Govt School Aden 24-28, 
Founder Arab Literary Club 24 30, Man A Besse (British 
Somaliland Branches) 32 34, Pres Arab Reform Club 
3° 35, etc , Pres Poor Boys' Asscn : Pleader of the 
Supreme Court Aden Colony, Ed Fatat-uI-Jenrah News- 
paper 40 , and The Aden Chronicle, Atimster of Civil 
Aviation Nov 64-May 65, Sec Gen. People's Congress 
Party, Adviser to Aden Cultural Council, mem Township 
Authority Exec Cttee 

Pubis Springs of European Progress 33 The British 
Nation 40, Sated 40, A rah Adhhahtr 45 Kami a Devi 47, 
The French Revolution 48 Lahej Constitution 52, Aden 
Needs Self-Government 53 The Story of the Yemen Revolu- 
tion (joint editor) 62 

Esplanade Road Crater, Aden, People s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen 

Lulli, Ashrat Tautiq.B a .Kuwaiti petroleum consultant; 
b x Jan 1919 ed Scots Coll , Safad, Palestine 
Teacher in elementary and secondary schools 38 46, 
Welfare Officer 46 48, Sec to State Sec in Govt Seer 
48 55 Asst Sec ol State 55-6t, Dir of Office of Emir 
of Kuwait 61 64, Adviser on Oil Affairs, Ministry of 
Finance and Industry 64-, Sec Gen Org of Petroleum 
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Exporting Countries (OPEC) 65-Jan. 67; Adviser on Oil 
Affairs to Ministry of Finance and Oil 67-69; mem. Board 
Kuwait Nat. Petroleum Co. 61-; Chair. Board Kuwait 
Aviation Fuelling Co. 62-. 

Pubis. Arab Oil: A Plan for the Future 60, OPEC Oil: A 
Review of its Problems 66 . 

Box 7030, Beirut, Lebanon. 

L.UZ, Kaddish; Israeli politician; b. 10 Jan. 1895; ed. 
in Russia. 

Mem. Central Supervising Cttee., Gen. Fed. of Jewish 
Labour in Palestine 35-40, Labour Council, Tel- Aviv 41-42, 
Secretariat, Havor Haqvoutzot (Union of Agricultural 
Co-operative Settlements) 49-51; mem. Knesset 51-; 
Minister of Agriculture 55-59; mem. Central Cttee. Labour 
Party 56; Gen. Council Fed. of Jewish Labour; Speaker of 
Knesset 59-69. 

Pubis. Haqvoutza Ve Hanoar (The Co-operative Settle- 
ment and the Young Generation), Gidool Haqvoutza 
Vehatmurot (The Growth of the Co-operative Settlement 
and Social Changes), Gormei Mesheq Haqvoutza (House- 
hold Factors in the Co-operative Settlement), Darko shel 
Hever Haqvoutzot, Avnei Dcrecli 62, A had Mishncim-Assar 
70. 

Degania B, Jordan Valley, Israel. 


M 

Ma’ayani, Ami; Israeli composer; b. 1936, Tcl-Aviv; ed. 
Tel-Aviv Univ., Haifa Technion and Columbia Univ., New 
York. 

Studied music with Paul Ben-Haim and Prof. Vladimir 
Ussachevsky; Chair. League of Composers of Israel; 
Musical Dir. and Conductor of Nat. Youth Orchestra. 
Works include: Toccata for Harp 59-60, Concetto for Harp 
and Orchestra No. 1 60, Maquamat for Harp 60, Music for 
Strings 62, Tcatnin 64. Electronic Music 64-65, Concerto for 
Percussion and Eight Wind Instruments 66 , Concert 
Symphonique 66 , Rcgalim 66 , Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra 67, Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra 67, 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra 69, Qutnran- 
Symphonic Metaphor 70, chamber music, songs, etc. 

8 Nahum Street, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Telephone: 447962. 

(Wabrouk, Ezzidin AJi, ix.B., ll.m.; Libyan politician; 
b. 28 May 1932; ed. Cairo Univ. and Univ. Coll., Loudon. 
Public Prosecutor, Tripoli 56; subsequently Judge, 
Summary Court, Tripoli, Pres. Tripoli Court and Counsel- 
lor of Supreme Appeal Court; Senior Legal Adviser, Or g. 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC); Chair. Council, 
Org. of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries, Kuwait 
(OAPEC); Minister of Petroleum, Libya 70-. 

Ministry of Petroleum, P.O. Box 256, Tripoli, Libya. 

McDougall, James Forsyth; New Zealand international 
civil servant; b. 3 Oct. 1918; ed. Otago Univ. 

Member of staff, Auckland Univ. 46-50, Educ. Dept., 
UNESCO, Paris 51-68; Assoc. Sec. Nat. Educ. Comm., 
Pakistan 59, Educ. Comm., India 64-66; Regional Dir. 
UNICEF, Eastern Mediterranean 68-. 

Pubis, various UNESCO pubis, on education 53-64. 
UNICEF, P.O. Box 5902, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Maghrabi, Mahmoud Soli man; Libyan politician; b. 
I 935: e d. George Washington Univ., U.S.A. 

Helped to organize strikes of port workers June 67, for 
which he was sentenced to four years imprisonment and 
deprived of Libyan nationality; released Aug. 69; following 
the coup of Sept. 69 became Prime Minister, Minister of 
Finance and Agriculture, and of Agricultural Reform; 
dismissed from the Govt. 70. 

Tripoli, Libya. 
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Mahdi al Tajir, H.E. Mohamet!; Dubai administrator; b. 
26 Dec. 1931; ed. Bahrain Govt. School and Preston 
Grammar School, Lancs., England. 

Department of Port and Customs, Govt, of Bahrain, Dir. 

55- 63; Dir. Dept, of His Highness the Ruler’s Affairs and 
Petroleum Affairs March 63-; Dir. Nat. Bank of Dubai Ltd. 
63-; Dir. Dubai Petroleum Co. April 63-; Chair. Dubai Nat. 
Air Travel Agency Jan. 66-; Dir. Qatar-Dubai Currency 
Board Oct. 66-; Chair. South Eastern Dubai Drilling Co. 
April 68-; Hon. Citizen of State of Texas, U.S.A. 63. 

Post Box 207. Dubai, Trucial States. 

Mahfouz, Naguib; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
author; b. 11 Dec. 19x1; ed. University of Cairo. 

Civil servant 34-, successively with Univ. of Cairo, Ministry 
of Waqfs, Dept, of Arts and Censorship Board; fmr. Dir.- 
Gen., now Adviser, Cinema Org. of U.A.R.; State Prize for 
1st volume of Fein el Kasrcin 57. 

Pubis. Whisper of Madness 38, Play of Destiny 39, Radobis 
43, Struggle of Tayiba 44, New Cairo 45, Khan el Khalil 46, 
Zuqaq el Madaq 47, The Mirage 48, Beginning and End 49, 
Bein el Kasrcin (trilogy) 52, Children of our Quarter 59, Quails 
and Autumn 62, The Road 64, The Beggar 65, Small-talk 
on the Nile 66 , Thief and Dogs, God’s World. 
c/o Cinema Organisation, TV Building, Maspero Street, 
Cairo, U.A.R. 

Mahgoub, Mansour; Sudanese accountant and politician; 
b. 1912, El Kowa; ed. Gordon Memorial Coll. 

Joined Dept, of Finance 35; trained with various com- 
panies in England 50-51; Inspector, Auditory Dept., 
Sudan Dec. 51-Jan. 54; Asst. Dir. of Accounts, Ministry of 
Finance Jan. 54-March 55; Under-Sec. for Internal and 
Monetary Affairs March 55-5S; Under-Sec. Ministry of 
Commerce, Industry and Supply 5S, retd. 64; joined 
Sudan Commercial Bank as Asst. Dir. 64; Minister of the 
Treasury May 69-June 70; Minister of Economy, Trade 
and Supplies June 70-. 

Ministry of Economy, Trade and Supplies, Khartoum, 
Sudan. 

Mahgoub, Mohammed Ahmed; Sudanese lawyer and 
politician; b. 190S; cd. Gordon Coll, and Khartoum School 
Of Law. 

Qualified as an architect and lawyer; practising lawyer; 
mem. Legislative Assembly 4S-54; accompanied Umma 
Party Del. to Lake Success 47; mem. Constitution Amend- 
ment Comm.; non-party candidate in Gen. Election 54; 
Leader of the Opposition 54-56; Minister of Foreign Affairs 

56- 58; practising solicitor 5S-64; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Oct. 64-Fcb. 65; Prime Minister June 65-July 66; 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs May 67-June 
68; Prime Minister and Minister of Defence June 6S-69. 
Publ. several vols. of poetry (in Arabic). 

Khartoum, Sudan. 

Mahmassani, Sobhi Mohamed Ragab El; Lebanese 
politician; b. 1909; cd. American Univ. of Beirut, Univ. 
of Lyon, France, and Univ. of London, England. 
President of Court of Appeal, Beirut 44-46, now Hon. 
Pres.; Legal Counsellor Lebanese Del. to UN at San 
Francisco 45; Prof, of Muslim Law', Univ. Libanaise; 
mem. Chamber of Deputies 64-; Minister of Nat. Econ. 
66-67; Attomcy-at-Law 67-. 

Pubis, several legal works in French, English and Arabic. 
Azaria Building, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Mahroug, Small; Algerian economist. 

Economic Counsellor to the Presidency and Dir.-Gen. 
Caisse Alg6rienne de Ddvcloppement 63-65; Dir.-Gen. of 
Finance 65-66; Econ. Counsellor to the Presidency 67-. 
Ministry of Finance, Algiers, Algeria. 

Mahsas, Ahmed All; Algerian politician; b. c. 25. 

Joined nat. liberation movement 47; Minister of Agricul- 
ture Sept. 63-66, and Agrarian Reform Dec. 64-66; mem. 
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Political Bateau of FXN 64 mem Revolutionary Council 
July 65-66 mem OCR A 66- 
jdpere Algeria. 

jHji#andwal, Mohatned Hashim, Afghan diplomatist 
jtbolar and wnter b 23 March 1921 ed privately id 
jiahib a Kabul 

Editor of Ilttfdq-i Islam 42 Dir Afghan Encyclopaedia 
,, Editor of jfwts 45 Actmg Pres of Press Dept, of the 
Eoyid Mghau Govt 49 Press Adviser of His Afghan 
jtsjesty 50 Pres Press Dept of Afghan Govt 51 
Ccoosellor Afghan Embassy in Washington 53 pred 
Pnss Dept. Afghan Govt 54 Deputy Foreign Minister 5$ 
Amb to United Kingdom 57 to Pakistan 57 58 63 65 t® 
Ibe US A 58 63 Fust Class Star 58 Minister of Press and 
Information 64 Prime Monster Nov 65 Oct 67 leader <?f 
nat political movement Progressive Democracy 
Kabul Afghanistan 


|d a] dal an 1 Nassim Mikail, Lebanese banter and pobt* 
can b 1912 Be rut ed American Umv of Beirut and 
Lowers td de Lyon 

Barrister 37 44 Deputy for Beirut 57 60 64 Vice Pre4 
of Council ot Ministers and Minister of Justice 60 61 64 65 
mem- of Admin Council of Bank N Majdalam Beirut 
Minister of Economy 68 6g Minister of Foreign Affairs 
60- Grand Cordon of Order of Tunisia Medal of Order of 
St Vladimir 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs Beirut Home Rue Omar Be“ 
Khaftab Beirut Lebanon 
Telephone **4 132 (Home) 

Mjjid.Abdu! phd Afghan diplomatist b X4 July 1914 
rd Cornell TJmv and Umv of California (Berkeley) 
Member Afghan Inst of Bacteriology 41 Dir 41 42 Pro* 
of B ology and Physiology Kabul Utuv 40-46 Pres id 
Umv 46-48 Minister of Pubhc Health 48 50 Minister 
of Education 50 56 Atnb to Japan 56-63 to USA 63-67 
to U K 67 70 Leader of Afghan del to UN 66 Order ol 
Edac First Class 56 Sardar 1 All 59 A Haas Award (Urn* 
of Calff.) 66 

c/o Ministry ol Foreign Affairs Kabul Afghanistan 
Msjitfi Dr Abdul Majid, ph d Iranian politician and 
lawyer ed Teheran Faculty de Droit Pans Umv and 
Harvard Umv 

Held posts in Export Devt Bank and in Plan Org Head 
of Budget Bureau ot Plan Org 59-6® Financial and Admin 
Assist, to Dir of Plan Org 62 64 Head of Budget Burea® 
formed in 1964 Deputy Prime Minister and Dir of Centrsff 
Budget Bureau 66 Minister of Agricultural Products and 
Consumer Goods 67 68 of Labour and Social Affairs 
68- 

Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs 457 A vena® 
Eiseubouer Teheran Iran 


(Ratal, Mahmut, Turkish educationist b 2933 ed 
GinEgihra Enstitusfi Ankara 

Pillage teacher 47 53 Institute of Educ. 53 55 Inspector 
of Edac 35 

Pnbls Bmm Koy If aval ve Gercek Memltkehn Sahifiltr> 
Kuru Stvda Halktan Ayrt Dtisenler Kalkmma Masai 
17 Aisun Koye Gi denier Kamft Tesltmt Olelerin Haras* 
A opehgizKoy 

Sanatoryom Caddesi Konservatnvar Evlen A Z/i 0 
he^iSren Ankara Turkey 

Wikaiios 111, Archbishop, Cypriot ecclesiastic and 
statesman b 13 Aug 19x3 ed Theological Coll of Athens 
Umv and School of Theology Boston Univ 
Ordained Deacon Greek Orthodox Church 38 studied i n 
j”* mem teaching staff Kykkos Abbey 43 4^, 
ordained Priest 46 studied in U S A supported by World 
Council of Churches Fellowship 46-48 Bishop of Kit o n 
* » 0 ^J^bishop of Cyprus and Etbnarch 50* Cypntft 
national leader identified with Enosis {Union with Greece) 


movement has travelled abroad to promote interest and 
support for Emms led negotiations with Sir John Harding 
Gov of Cyprus 55 56 deported to the Seychelles 56 
released Mar 57 in Athens until return to Cyprus March 

59 President-elect 59-60 President of Cyprus 60- many 
decorations and hon doctorates 

Presidential Palace Nicosia Cyprus 
Makhnos Dr Ibrahim, Synan politician. 

Member of Baath Party's Supreme Command 63 Deputy 
Prune Minister and Munster of Foreign Affairs Sept 65 
Dec 65 March 66-68 

c/o Ministry ot Foreign Affairs Damascus Syrian Arab 
Republic 

Makki Hassan , Yemeni politician 
Minister of Economy April 63-64 Minister of Foreign 
Affairs April Sept 66 Deputy Prime Minister for Internal 
Affairs Nov Dec. 67 Minister of Foreign Affairs Dec 67 
69 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs Sana a Yemen Arab Republic 

Maklum, H H Shaikh Rashid bin Said A1 , Ruler of 
Dubai b 1914 ed privately 

Succeeded, his ta>.h*s Said. hmMakfnm.. an 4th Sheikh. 58 
Royal Palace Dubai Trucial States 

Malayen, Mahmood, Iranian diplomatist b 1904 ed 
Umv of Pans 

Former staff Ministry of Roads Kelli Bank and Ministry 
of Intenor fmr Technical Dir Library of Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Head of Translating Dept First Sec 
Iranian Embassy London 51 52 Inspector Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 52 33 Consul Gen Baghdad 53 55 
Basrah 55 57 Dir of Information and Publications 
Teheran 57 59 Dir First political Dept 59 Mmwter 
Cbargd d Affaires Baghdad 59 60 Consul Gen Hamburg 

60 61 Ambassador to Synan Arab Republic 62 63 65 
mem High Political Council 63 64 Dir Gen. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 64 65 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Teheran Iran 

Malek, Reda, Algerian diplomatist b 1931 ed Urnvs 
of Algiers and Fans 

Director of weekly El Moudjahtd Tunis 57 61 mem 
F LJtf Del to Evian talks 61 Amb to Yugoslavia 63 65 
to France 63 70 to U S S R 70 

Embassy ol Algeria rue Ham el in 18 Pans t6e France 
IWalifc, Charles Habib, w a ph d Lebanese diplomatist 
b 1906 ed American Umv of Beirut and Harvard and 
Freiburg Uwvs 

Instructor Maths and Physics American Umv Beirut 
2729 with Al HjfoIPubl House Cairo 29 30 with Rocke- 
feller Found Exped Cairo 30-32 Asst in Philosophy 
Harvard 36 37 Instructor in Philosophy Amencan Umv 
Beirut 37 39 Adjunct Prof 39-43 Assoc Prof 43 45 
Head of Dept 39 45 on leave 45 55 Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Prof of Philosophy 55 56 57 E K Hall 
Visiting Prof Dartmouth Coll 60 Visiting Prof Harvard 
Summer School 60 Minister of Lebanon to U S A 45 53 to 
Cuba 46-55 Ambassador to U S.A 53 55 Minister desig 
nate to Venezuela 47 48 Lebanese deL UN Conf atidSigna 
tory UN Charter 45 mem and Chair Lebanese del to UN 
45 54 Pies 13th Gen Assembly UN 58 59 del to Ban 
dung Conf 55 Minister for Foreign Affairs 56-58 for Nat 
Education and Fine Arts 56-57 mem of Pari 57 60 
Lebanese rep Security Council and Disarmament Comm 
53 54 Pres Security Council 53 54 Pres Economic and 
Social Council 48 Chair Human Rights Cttee 51 52 
Chair Lebanese del for Peace Treaty with Japan 51 mem 
many assens in cl lot Law Asscn Amencan Assert for 
Advancement of Science Amencan Soc of Inf Law 
Amencan Phil Asscn Amencan Political Science Asscn 
Hon Litt.D and LL.D many American Um vs Hon 
Rector Dubuque Umv 51 decorated by Govts of 
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Lebanon, Italy, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, Cuba, Iran, Brazil, 
Dominican Republic, Austria, Greece and Republic of 
China (Taiwan). 

Pubis. War and Peace 50, Problem of Asia 51, Man in the 
Struggle for Peace 63, etc.; many articles in journals. 
American University, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Malikyar, Abdullah; Afghan diplomatist; b. 1909; ed. 
Isteklal Coll., Kabul, and Franco-Persian Coll., Teheran. 
Secretary and Gen. Dir. Prime Minister’s Office 31-35; 
Head, Govt. Purchasing Office, Europe 36-40; Vice-Pres. 
Central Bank and Deputy Minister of Commerce 41-42; 
Gov. of Herat 42-47, 51-52; Minister of Communications 
48-50; Pres. Hiilmand Valley Authority Projects 53-62; 
Minister of Commerce 55-57, of Finance 57- June 64, 
Deputy Prime Minister 63-Feb. 64; Acting Prime Minister 
Feb. -June 64; Amb. to U.K. 64-67, to U.S.A. 67-; Sardar 
Ali Reshteen Decoration. 

Royal Afghan Embassy, 2001 24th Street, N.W. Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S.A. 

Mallakh, Kama! El, m.a.; United Arab Republic (Egyp- 
tian) archaeologist and artist; b. 1918; ed. Cairo Univ. and 
Military Engineering Coll. 

Entered Govt. Antiquities Dept. 44, Dir. of Giza area and 
Lower Egypt 45; illustrator and art critic; Art Critic, Al 
Ahram 45, Akhbar el Yo»i 50-; Art and Archaeology Com- 
mentator, U.A.R. (fmr. Egyptian) Broadcasting Service 
50-; Gold Cedar Decoration (Lebanon); held one-man exhi- 
bitions 39, 49; 2 paintings in Cairo Museum of Modern Art. 
Pubis. Five books on art, archaeology and the discover}’ of 
solar boats. 

173 Twenty-Sixth of July Street, Zamalek, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Mallowan, Sir Max Edgar Lucion, Kt., c.b.e., m.a., 
d.lit., f.b.a., f.s.a.; British archaeologist; b. 6 May 1904; 
P ed. Lancing and New Coll. Oxford. 

Expeditions Ur of the Chaldees 25-30, Nineveh 31-32, 
Arpachiyali 33, Chagar Bazar and Brak 34-3S, Balikli 
Valley 38, Nimrud 49-57.' Wing Commdr. R.A.F.V.R.; 
Adviser Arab Affairs, Tripolitania; Pres. British School 
of Archaeology, Iraq, and Editor of the journal Iraq 
47-71; Pres. British Inst, of Persian Studies 62-; Prof. 
Western Asiatic Archaeology, Univ. of London 47-62, 
Prof. Emeritus 62-; Fellow of All Souls Coll., Oxford 62-; 
corresp. mem. Arab Acad., Baghdad 54; Schweich Lecturer, 
British Acad. 55; Lucy Wharton Drcxel Medal for 
Archaeological Research 57; Lawrence of Arabia Memorial 
Medal, Royal Central Asian Soc. 69; fmr. Editor of Near- 
Eastern and Western Asiatic Series of Penguin Books; 
foreign mem. Acad, dcs Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 64. 
Pubis. Prehistoric Assyria, Excavations at Chagar Bazar, 
Excavations in the Balikh Valley, Excavations at Brah, 
Excavations at Nimrud, Twenty-Five Years of Mesopo- 
tamian Discovery, Early Mesopotamia and Iran, Nimrud 
and Its Remains, Ivories in Assyrian Style. 

Winterbrook House, Wallingford, Berkshire, England. 

Mammeri, Mouloud; Algerian writer; b. 28 Dec.1917; 
ed. Rabat, Algiers and Paris. 

Director Inst, of Ethnology, Univ. of Algiers; mem. 
Algerian Writers’ Union. 

Pubis. Novels; in French La colline oublide 52, Le Sommcil 
du juste 55, L' opium et le b&ton 65; Play: Lc Foehn 67; I.es 
isefra dc Si Mohand (collection of oral poems in Berber). 
Institut d’Ethnologic, Faculty des Lettres, Univcrsite 
d’ Alger, Algiers, Algeria. 

Mamoun, Sheikh Hassan; United Arab Republic lawyer 
and university official; b. 13 June 1894; ed. religious schools 
and Al Azhar Univ. 

Official of Sharei Judiciary 36-41; Grand Judge of Sudan 
41-47; Pres. Cairo Primary Sharei Court 47-55; Vice-Pres., 
then Pres. Higher Sharei Court 52-55; Grand Mufti of 
Egypt 55-61; mem. Nat. Assembly 61-64; Chancellor of 


Al Azhar University, Cairo 64-, Grand Imam and Sheikh 
of Islam 64-; mem. Arab Socialist Union. 

Office of the Chancellor, University of Al Azhar, Cairo, 
United Arab Republic. 

Mansour, Ali Ali, ll.b., ll.m.; United Arab Republic 
judge; b. 25 Nov. 1902; ed. Cairo Univ. 

Member of Pari, for Cairo 44-45; Dir. of Litigation Dept., 
Ministry of Awqaf, Cairo 46-48; Counsellor of the Egyptian 
Council of State 49-55; Pres. Court of Appeal, Tanta 55-60, 
Cairo 60-64; mem. Supreme Council for Islamic Affairs 
60-69, Chair. Cttee. of Scientific Experts and Cttee. of 
Islamic Heritage 60-69; Chief Justice, Supreme Court of 
Libya 69-; Bikawiyya Order, First Class 46. 

Pubis. Islamic Law and International Law: A comparative 
analysis 62, Constitutional and Administrative Systems in 
Islamic Law and Positive Laws: A comparative analysis 64, 
Introduction to Legal Sciences and Islamic J urisprudencc 
67, Religious and Personal Status Laws 68, Comparison 
Between Islamic Law and Positive Laws 70; several legal 
treatises and dissertations in magazines and periodicals. 
Supreme Court, Tripoli, Libya; Home: 15 Share' An- 
Nabatat, Garden City, Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Mansour, Gamal; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist. 

Ambassador to France 63, to German Federal Republic 
64-65; Head of W. European Div„ Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 65-. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Manycra, Dr. Niyazi; Cypriot physician and politician; 
b. 1912; ed. Turkish Lycde, Nicosia, and Turkey. 

Medical practice, Famagusta 39-; fmr. Municipal Coun- 
cillor, Famagusta; mem. Turkish Secondary' Schools’ 
Cttee. 50-52; Chair. Famagusta District, Turkish Second- 
ary’ Schools’ Cttee. 53-59; Minister of Health 60-63; with- 
drew from active participation in the govt. Dec. 63. 
c/o Ministry of Health, Nicosia, Cy’prus. 

Marei, Sayed; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) agricul- 
turalist and politician; b. 26 Aug. 1913; ed. Faculty of 
Agriculture, Cairo Univ. 

Worked on liis father’s farm after graduation; subsequently 
with import-export, pharmaceutical, seed, and fertilizer 
companies; mem. Egyptian House of Commons 44; Del. 
mem. Higher Cttee. for Agrarian Reform 52-; Chair, of 
Board, Agricultural Co-operative Credit Bank 55-; 
initiated "Supervised Credit Sy'stem’’; Minister of State 
for Agrarian Reform 56-57; Minister of Agriculture and 
Agrarian Reform 57-5S; Central Minister for Agricultural 
and Agrarian Reform in the U.A.R. 58-61; Dep. Speaker, 
Nat. Assembly and Man. Dir. Bank Misr, Cairo 62-67; 
Minister of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform 67-. 

Pubis. Agrarian Reform in Egypt 57, U.A.R. Agriculture 
Enters a Nctv Age 60, Food Production in Developing 
Countries 6S. 

Ministry’ of Agriculture, Cairo; and 9 Sh. Shagarct El Dorr, 
Zamalek, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Marlin, Jean-Pierre, ph.d.; French United Nations 
official; b. 2 Jan. 1926; ed. Univs. of Montpellier and Paris. 
Economist, UN Dept, of Econ. and Social Affairs 40-60; 
Special Asst, to the Special Rep. of Sec.-Gcn. of UN in 
Congo 60-61; Chief, Financial Policies and Institutions 
Section. UN Dept, of Econ. and Social Affairs 61-62; Chef 
dc Cabinet of Undcr-Sec.-Gcn. of UN for Econ. and Social 
Affairs 62-66; Dir. UN Econ. and Social Office, Beirut 66-. 
Pubis. Lcs Finances dc Guerre du Canada 51, Les Finances 
publiques britanniques 1939-1955 56; articles on financial 
and econ. subjects. 

United Nations, B.P. 4656, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Martola, MaJ.-Gen. Armas Eino llmari; Finnish army 
officer and United Nations official; b. 12 May' 1896. 
Attended Nat. War Coll., Paris 19-21; Officer in Finnish 
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\xuty me™ Defence Revision Cttee 23 24 mem Dis 
umament Comm Geneva 26-34 Finnish Mi! Attach* 
Pans a3 31 Div Commdr Karelian Isthmus 39 40 Corps 
Cemmdr 41 44 Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs 44 
SaterGos of Uusimaa Pros ince until 46 later Man Dir 
paper Office Finnish Paper Mills Asscn Personal Adviser 
to UN Sec Gem on Mil Matters Relating to UN Emergency 
Force 36-57 Commdr UN Forces m Cyprus (UNFICYP) 
64- Pres. Finnish Red Cross 

Headqnaiters, UN Forces m Cyprus Nicosia, Cyprus 
Home Menkatu 5 Helsinki 14 Finland 

Mzihiyekh Faridanl, Mohammed Hotseln, ha pud 

Iranian d ptomatist and educationist b 1914 cd Pahlavi 
Coll Darolfouoon Coll and Tebenn Univ 
lecturer in Literature and Philosophy Teheran 40 44 
Ttchmcal Inspector Teheran Secondary Schools 4 4 46 Dir 
cf Cultural Dept. Ministry’ of Education 46 Editor 
Education and Instruction Magazine 46 Cultural Counsel 
lor Karachi 48 5- New Delhi 52 55 Cultural Adviser 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 55 36 Dir of Cultural Relations 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 57 Dir of Public Relations and 
Editor of Magazine 37 Dir Asian Countries Dept 58 
Minuter -Counsellor Baghdad 59-63 Ambassador to Iraq 
63-64 Political Dir Gen Ministry of Foreign Affairs 64 
\mb to Saudi Arab a 64 6S to Pakistan 69 several 
decorations from Iran Pakistan Holland and Jordan 
lopenal Embassy of Iran Rawalpindi Pakistan 

Mishear, Ahmtd Mashour, United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) engineer b April 1918 cd. Cairo Univ 
*taS Officers Col! U K and Tort Bclvou USA. 

V. th Ministry of Transport 41 Army Engineer 42 
lecturer at Egyptian Acad of W ar 48 52 Staff Officer 
Egyptian Corps of Engineers Dir of Transit Suez Canal 
Anthonty 56 mem. Board of Dies Tunsah Sbipbuild ng 
Co Ismailia Chair and Man Dir Suez Canal Authority 
<55 various decorations 

Suez Canal Authority Istnailia United Arab Republic 

Mjtmoudl, Moh«m*d, Tunisian politician b 29 May 
1913 td. Tunis and Univ of Tans 
Member 0! Tunisian National st Movement 34 Minister 
of State in Govt, negotiating Tunisian independence 53 55 
Minister of the Economy 35 36 Amb to Trance 56-58 63 
68 Minister of Information 58 6 j Sec Gen Dcstour 
'kxiahst Party 69- Minister of Foreign Affairs 70- assoc 
■nth Action later re-named Afrique Action 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Tunis andLaManouba Turns 
Toduo. 


Musi, H«nrl, Din. French orientalist b 188C 
ftoL Faculty of Letters Umv of Algiers 19 27 Prof 
f role rationale des langues oriental cs Pans 27 58 mem 
Insbtut de France. 

Pubis Eisai jur lepotle Saadi 19 Lt DIkanstan de Djamt 
(translation from the Persian) 25 Lei Ifop/es persants 
Fifdoun 33 Croyances et Coutumes f>cr lanes {2 vols ) 38 
Anthologic persane 30 L Islam (gth edn ) 66 editions and 
translations of Arab and Persian authors 
>9 avenue Roosevelt 92 Sccaux Trance 


Mineud Ansart, Abdolhoittln, Iranian diplomatist b 
1900 ed Teheran Coll Imperial School of Law Petrograd 
mow Leningrad) and Moscow Umv 
iimner Dir various depts in Foreign Office Consul Gen 
India 37 40 Minister to Scandinavian countries 40-44 
Gov Gen Gilan 45 47 Isfahan 47 49 Ambassador to 
, 1 ^““tan 49-51 Minister to Holland 52 54 Ambassador 
w Pakistan 55 to U S S R 36-61 to India 61 63 decora 
uoos Homayoun i$t Class (Iran) Vasa and Class North 
star Grand Cross (Sweden) Sardare Aala (Afghanistan) 
Cr °ss Orange Nassau (Holland) 

“hnwtry of Foreign Afiairs Teheran Iran 


Matsoudl, Abbas, Iranian publisher b 1901 
Founded daily Ettila at 25 Propr and Pres of EUeta at 
and its other publications Vice Pres Iranian Senate 
numerous articles 

Ettela at Kh Kayyam Teheran Iran 
Marrommaiu, Andreas, Cypnot lawyer and pohtician 
b 1932 Larnaca ed Greek Gymnasium Limassol and 
Lincoln s Inn London 

Called to Bar 54 practised law Cyprus 54 58 Magistrate 
Paphos 58 60 District Judge 60 District Judge Nicosia 
64 70 Minister of Labour and Social Insurance 70- 
Muustry of Labour and Social Insurance Nicosia Cyprus 

Maxlmot V Hakim, His Grace Archbishop George, □ d 

Lebanese Archbishop b 18 May 19 08 ed St Louis 
School Tanta Holy Family Jesuit School Cairo and St 
Anne Seminary Jerusalem 

Teacher Patriarchal School Beirut 30 31 Rector and 
Principal Patriarchal School Cairo 31 43 Archbishop of 
Acre Haifa Nazareth and all Galilee 43 ejected Patriarch 
of Antioch and all the East Alexandria and Jerusalem 
Nov 67 founded Lt Lien (French) Cairo 33 Ar Rabtta 
(Arab c) Haifa 43 Commdr Ldgion d Honncur Dr he 
(Laval Umv Canada and many U S umvs ) 

Pubi Pages d Euangite lues ett GahUe 54 

Greek Catholic Patriarchate PO Box 50076 Beirut 

Lebanon 

Mazar, Benjamin, d Tint. Russian bom Israeli archae 
ologist b 2S June 1906 ed. Berlin and Giessen Umvs 
Settled in Palestine 29 joined staff of Hebrew Univ 
Jerusalem 43 Prof of Biblical History and Historical 
Geography of Palestine 51 Rector 52-6r Pres 53-61 Pro 
Rector 61 Chair Israel Exploration Soc Du excavations 
Ramat Rahel 31 Beth Sheanm 36-40 Beth \erah 4* 43 
TellQasde 48 50 59 Em Ged 60 62 64 65 Old City of 
Jerusalem 68 mem Israel Acad of Sciences and Hurnam 
ties Hon. mem Bntish Soc for Old Testament Study 
American Soc of Biblical Literature and Exegesis Hon. 
DHL Hebrew Union Coll (Jewish Inst of Religion 
USA) Jewish Theological Seminary ot America 
Pubis Unletsuckungen xvr alien Gesckichte Synen s und 
Paldshnas 30 History of Archaeological Research »n Pales 
fine 36 History of Paltshne from the early days to the 
Israelite Kingdom 38 Beth Sheanm Excavations 1936 40 40 
(2nd edn 58) Historical Atlas of Palestine Israel in 
Biblical Times 41 Excavations at Tell Qasite 51 Chau 
Editorial Board Encyclopaedia Bxblica 50 Ein Gedi 64 
The World History of fAe Jewish People Vol II 67 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem Jerusalem and 9 Abar 
banel Street Jerusalem Israel 

Mazldf, Ftisaf, B econ Kuwaiti economist b 1933 ed 
Kuwait and University Coll of North Staffordshire Keele 
England 

Appointed to Dept of Finance and Economy 59 Dir 
State Chlorine and Salt Board Du Kuwait Oil Co Ltd 
60 Econ Asst to Minister of Finance and Economy 60 
Chau Econ and Industrial CUe*- 61 Dir Kuwait Fund 
for Econ Development of Arab Countries 62 mem 
Kuwait Umv Higher Council 62 64 Chau and Man Du 
Kuwait Chemical Fertilizer Co 64 Chair Govt Oil 
Concession Cttee 63 Govt Refinery Cttee 64 Kuwait 
Maritime Mercantile Co 65 Du Petrochemical Industries 
Co 63 

Kuwait Chemical Fertilizer Co P O B 3964 Kuwait 

Mboro, Clement, Sudanese politician b c 1920 
Joined Govt Service 40 rose to Deputy Gov Darfur 
Province 64 Minister of Interior 64 65 Minister of 
Industry and Mining 68 69 mem and fmr Pres Southern 
Front 64 

c/o Ministry of Industry and Mining Khartoum Sudan 
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Medani, Tewfik; Algerian politician. 

Minister of Awqaf 62-64; Rep. to Arab League Dec. 64-. 
Algerian Delegation to the Arab League, Midan A1 Tahrir, 
Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Medeghri, Ahmed; Algerian politician; ^1935. 

Former mem. A.L.N. in Tunisia; Prefect, Tlemcen 62; 
Minister of Interior 62-64, 65-; mem. F.L.N. Political 
Bureau 64-; mem. Revolutionary Council June 65-. 
Ministry of the Interior, Algiers, Algeria. 

Meguid, Esmat Abdel; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist; b. 1923; ed. Sorbonne, Paris. 

Attache at London embassy 50-54; Dir. of British Affairs 
Section at Foreign Ministry 54-57; mem. U.A.R. del. to 
UN 57-63; Minister-Counsellor at Paris embassy 63-67; 
Dir. of Cultural Affairs at Foreign Ministry 67-69; Govt. 
Spokesman 69-70; Amb. to France June 70-Nov. 70; 
Minister of State Nov. 70-. 

Council of Ministers, Cairo, U.A.R. 

IVIeir, Golda; Israeli politician; b. Kiev 3 May 1898; ed. 
Teachers’ Seminary, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 

Teacher and leading mem. Zionist Labour Party, Mil- 
waukee; del. U.S. Section, World Jewish Congress until 21; 
emigrated to Palestine 21; joined Merhavia collective farm 
village; with Solel Boneh, Histadrut Contracting and 
Public Works Enterprise 24-26; Sec. Women's Labour 
Council of Histadrut 28; mem. Exec, and Secretariat, 
Fed. of Labour 29-34; Chair. Board of Dirs., Workers' Sick 
Fund 36; Head, Political Dept., Fed. of Labour; Mapai 
Del., Action Cttee., World Zionist Organisation; mem. 
War Economic Advisory Council of Palestine Govt. 39; 
Head, Political Dept., Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
Jerusalem 46-48; Israel Minister to U.S.S.R. Aug. 48-April 
49; Minister of Labour and Social Insurance 49-52, of 
Labour 52-56; Minister for Foreign Affairs June 56-66; 
Sec.-Gen. Mapai Feb. 66-68; Prime Minister 69-. 

Office of the Prime Minister, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Melikishvili, Georgy Alexandrovich; Soviet (Georgian) 
historian; b. 30 Dec. 19x8; ed. Tbilisi Univ. 

Works deal with the ancient history of the Near East and 
Transcaucasia; Prof. Tbilisi Univ.; Dir. Dept, of Ancient 
History, Historical Inst, of Georgian Acad, of Sciences; 
mem. Acad, of Sciences of Georgian S.S.R. 60-; Lenin 
Prize 57. 

Pubis. Nairi-Urartu 54, Urartian Inscriptions in Cunei- 
form Characters 60, History of Ancient Georgia 59. 
Academy of Sciences, Tbilisi, Georgian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. 

Mellink, Machtcld Johanna, ph.d.; Netherlands archae- 
ologist; b. 26 Oct. 1917; ed. Amsterdam and Utrecht Univs. 
Field Asst. Tarsus excavations 47-49; Asst. Prof, of 
Classical Archaeology Bryn Mawr Coll. 49-53, Assoc. Prof., 
Chair. Dept, of Classical and Near Eastern Archaeology 
53-62, Prof. 62-; staff mem. Gordion excavations organised 
by Pennsylvania Univ. Museum 50-, during which the 
putative tomb of King Midas was discovered 57; field dir. 
excavations at Karata$-Semayiik in Lycia 63-, excavations 
of painted tombs in Elmali district 70-. 

Pubis. Hyakinihos 43, A Hittite Cemetery at Gordion 56; 
Archaeology in Asia Minor (reports in American Journal of 
Archaeology) 55-, editor Dark Ages and Nomads c. 1000 B.C. 
Department of Classical and Near Eastern Archaeology, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19010, U.S.A. 

Memmi, Albert; Tunisian writer; b. 15 Dec. 1920; ed. 
Lycde Carnot, Tunis, Univ. of Algiers and Univ. de Paris 
ci la Sorbonne. 

Teacher of Philosophy in Tunis 55; Dir. Psychological 
Centre, Tunis 56; Researcher, Centre national de la 
recherche scientifique, Paris 59-; Asst. Prof. Ecole pratique 
des hautes etudes 59-66, Prof. 66-70; Prof. Univ. of Paris 
70-; Commdr. Ordre de Nichan Iftikhar. 

Pubis, include: The Pillar of Salt 53, Strangers 55, 


Anthologie des icrivains nord-africains 55, Colonizer, 
Colonized 57, Portrait of a Jew 62, Le franfais et le racisms 
65, The Liberation of the Jew 66, The Dominated Man 68, 
Le Scorpion 69. 

5 rue Saint Merri, Paris 4e, France. 

Menemencioglu, Turgut; Turkish diplomatist; b. 1914; 
ed. Robert Coll., Istanbul, and Geneva Univ. 

Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 39-; Perm. Del., 
European Office UN, Geneva 50-52; Counsellor, Turkish 
Embassy, Washington 52; Dir. Gen. Econ. Affairs, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 52-54; Dep. Perm. Rep. to UN 
54-60; Ambassador to Canada 60; Perm. Rep. to UN 60-62; 
Amb. to U.S.A. 62-66; High Political Adviser Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 67; Sec.-Gen. Central Treaty Org. 68-. 
c/o CENTO, Eski Biiyuk Millet Meclisi Binasi, Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Mdouchi, Badri Selim, n. en d.; Lebanese judge; b. 1 Dec. 
1902, Beirut; ed. Univ. of St. Joseph, Beirut. 

Magistrate 27; Pres, of Court of First Instance 29-39; Judge, 
Court of Appeal, Beirut 39-46; Pres. Court of First Instance, 
Beirut 46; Pres. Court of Appeal, Beirut 46-50; First Pres. 
Court of Cassation 50-66; Pres. Conseil Supcirieur de la 
Magistrature; Minister of the Interior and of Nat. Defence 
66-68; Advocat a la Cour 68; Grand Officier, Ordre National 
de Cddre; Grand Officier de Jordani, de Haiti. 

Court of Cassation, Palais de Justice, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Meouchi, H.E. Cardinal Paul Pierro; Lebanese ecclesi- 
astic; b. 1894. 

Ordained priest 17; fmr. pastor in New Bedford, Mass, and 
Los Angeles; Bishop of Tyre 34-55; Patriarch of the 
Maronites 55-; Asst, at the Papal Throne; created Cardinal 
65- 

Winter: Patriarcat Maronite, Bkerkd, Lebanon; Summer: 
Patriarcat Maronite, El-Diman, Lebanon. 

Merlin, Samuel; Israeli author and director of political 
studies; b. 17 Jan. 1910; ed. Lycde, Kishineff, Univ. of 
Paris. 

Secretary-General World Exec., Zionist Revisionist and 
New Zionist Org. 34-38; Editor-in-Chief Yiddish daily 
Di Tat, Warsaw, Poland 38-39; Sec.-Gen. Hebrew Cttee. 
for Nat. Liberation 40-48; mem. First Knesset 48-51; Pres. 
Israel Press Ltd. 50-57; Dir. of Political Studies, Inst, for 
Mediterranean Affairs, N.Y. 57-; Hon. mem. of Abu Gosh 
village near Jerusalem. 

Pubis. The Palestine Rejugee Problem 58, United States 
Policy in the Middle East 60, The A scent of Man (Co-Author) 
63, The Cyprus Dilemma (Editor) 67, The Big Powers and 
the Present Crisis in the Middle East 68, The Search for 
Peace in the Middle East 69, Guerre cl Paix au Moyen 
Orient 70. 

Institute for Mediterranean Affairs, 1078 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10028, U.S.A. 

Mesnil du Buisson, Robert du, Count, d. ds l., d. en d.; 
French archaeologist; b. 19 April 1895. 

Dir. French Archaeological Missions in Syria, Egypt and 
France; Lecturer Ecole des Hautes Etudes 38-; Head 
Archaeological Mission, Centre Nat. de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Palmyra 65-; Pres. Societe Nat. des Anti- 
quaires de France 46-47; Pres. Socidte Historique et 
Archdologique de 1’Orne 47-55, Hon. Pres. 56-; Pres. Soc. 
du Manoir d’Argentelles 57-; Dir. Centre Culturel et 
touristique de l'Orne 67-; Vice-Pres. F6d<§ ration des 
Socidtes normandes 47-55, Soc. d’Ethnographie de Paris 
60-69, Pres. 69-; Commdr. of Legion of Honour 46; 
Laurdat Acad, des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 40, 63, 
Acad, des Beaux-Arts 58. 

Pubis. Les Ruines d‘El-Mishrif6 au Nord-Est de Homs 27, 
La Technique des fouilles archdologiques 33, Le Site 
Archdologique de Mishrifc-Qatna 35, Les noms el signes 
igypiiens designant des vases 35, Sotiran et Tell Masin 35, 
Le Site de Qadesh 36, Inscriptions juives de Doura-Europos 
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to Greece 66, to U.A.R. 68; Minister of Econs. and Foreign 
Trade May 69-; Minister of Planning Oct. 69-. 

Ministry of Economics and Foreign Trade, Khartoum, 
Sudan. 

Mirghani, Mohamed; Sudanese journalist; b. 1932; ed. 
Univ. of Besanfon and London School of Journalism. 
Foreign News Editor, A 1 Ayam Press House 49-58; Man 
Regional News Services and Reuters, Khartoum 58-; 
Sudan Corresp. for Reuters and Daily and Sunday Tele- 
graph, contributor to B.B.C. programmes. 

Regional News Services, P.O. Box 972, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Mohammed, Brig. Jassim; Iraqi army officer and 
politician; b. 1918; ed. Iraqi Military Coll., Iraqi Staff Coll., 
and British Staff Coll., Camberley. 

Artillery Officer 38, rose to Dir. of Military Training, 
Ministry of Defence 58; Dir. of Military Operations and 
Asst. Chief of Staff 58-59; Commandant, Iraqi Staff Coll. 
59-64; Ambassador of Iraq to Jordan 64-67, to Algeria 
67-69; Order of Rafidain. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Mohammed 2ahir Shah; King of Afghanistan; b. 30 Oct. 
1914; ed. Habibia High School, Istiqlal Coll, (both in 
Kabul), Lycee Janson-de-Sailly and Univ. of Montpellier, 
France. 

Graduated with highest honours; attended Infantry 
Officers’ School, Kabul 32; married Lady Homira, Nov. 4th 
1931; children, Princess Bilqis, Prince Ahmad Shah Khan, 
Princess Maryam, Prince Mohammed Nadir Khan, Prince 
Shah Mahmoud Khan, Prince Mohammed Daoud Jan, 
Prince Mirvis Jan; Asst. Min. in Ministry of Nat. Defence 
32-33; acting Minister of Educ. 33; crowned King Nov. 8th, 
33. 

Dilkusha, Royal Palace, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Mohieddin, Zakaria; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
army officer and politician; b. May 1918; ed. Mil. Coll, 
and Staff Officers’ Coll., Cairo. 

Former lecturer Mil. Coll, and Staff Officers' Coll, and 
Dir.-Gen. Intelligence; Minister of the Interior 53-58; 
Minister of the Interior U.A.R. 58-62, Vice-Pres. U.A.R. 
and Chair. Aswan Dam Cttee. 61-62; mem. Nat. Defence 
Cttee. 62-, Presidency Council 62-64; mem. Exec. Cttee. 
Arab Socialist Union 64-; Deputy Prime Minister 64-65, 
June 67-68; Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior 
65-66. 

c/o Arab Socialist Union, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Moinian, Nosratollah, ll.b.; Iranian civil servant; b. 
1924; ed. Isfahan and Teheran schools, Teheran School of 
Arts, and Univ. of Teheran. 

Former official, Iranian State Railways; went into journal- 
ism; Deputy Dir. Publications and Broadcasting 53-55, 
Acting Dir.-Gen. 55-56, Dir.-Gen. 56-58; Asst, to Prime 
Minister, in charge of Dept, of Publications and Broad- 
casting 58-63; Minister of Roads 63; Deputy Prime 
Minister 63-64; Minister of Information 64-65. 
c/o Ministry of Information, Maidan Ark, Teheran, Iran. 

Mokaddem, Sadok; Tunisian diplomatist; b. 1914; ed. 
Lycde Carnot, Tunis, Faculty of Sciences, Montpellier and 
Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 

Physician, Tunis; mem. Neo-Destour 34-, mem. Politi- 
cal Bureau 52-; Sec. of State for Justice 54-55, for Public 
Health 55; Dep. to Constituent Ass. 56-59; Ambassador 
to Egypt 56-57; Sec. of State for Foreign Affairs 57-62; 
Ambassador to France 62-64; Pres. Nat. Assembly Nov. 
64-71; Chair. Destour Socialist Party 70-; Grand Cordon 
of Nat. Order of Independence and the Repub.; several 
foreign decorations. 

National Assembly, Palais du Bardo, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Mokady, Moshe; Israeli artist; b. 1902; ed. Vienna, 
Zurich and Paris. 

Went to Palestine 20; taught music, painting, Vienna 24- 


25, Paris 27-33, France, Belgium and Sweden 46-47, U.S.A. 
48; Dir. of Arts, Ministry of Education and Culture, Govt, 
of Israel 51-52; paintings in several museums in Europe, 
U.S.A. , Egypt and Israel and in many private collections. 
4 Liebermann Street, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Moses, Siegfried, dr. jur.; Israeli (b. German) lawyer 
and administrator; b. 3 May 1887; ed. Univ. of Berlin. 
Began law practice 12; organised food control, Danzig, 
during First World War; later Man. Dir. Deutscher 
St&dtetag (organisation of German towns); Chair. Reich- 
stelle fur Schuh-Versorgung (Controller of Footwear 
Supply); law practice 20-36; Dir. Schocken concern (chain 
stores) 23-29, mem. Board 30, Chair. 35; Emigrated 36; 
Man. Dir. Haavara (organisation for transfer of Jewish 
property from Germany to Palestine) 37; expert on tax 
problems 41-49; Public Auditor, Tel-Aviv 38-49; State 
Comptroller of Israel 49-61; Pres. Zionist Organisation for 
Germany 33-37, Council of Jews from Germany 57-, Leo 
Baeck Inst, of Jew's from Germany 55-; mem. Board of 
Van Leer Jerusalem Foundation, Bank Leumi Le Israel 
62-, ATA Co. 62-. 

Pubis. Deutsches Kohlen-W irtschaftsgcsetz 20, Reform des 
Obligationcn-Wescns 33, The Income Tax Ordinance of 
Palestine 42 (2nd edn. 46), Jewish Post-War Claims 44, etc. 
Shlomo Molchostr. 9, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Mosiofi, Khosrow, m.a., ph.d.; Iranian professor; b. 8 
July 1921; ed. Univs. of Teheran and Utah. 

Assistant Prof. Political Science, Portland State Coll. 
58-60, Univ. of Utah 60-65; Acting Dir. Inst, of Int. 
Studies, Univ. of Utah 62-63; Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Utah. 
65-; Acting Chair. Dept, of Political Science 67; Dir. 
Middle East Center, Univ. of Utah 67-; Fulbright-Hays 
Fellow, Turkey and Iran 65-66; Research Fellow, Univ. of 
Utah 66-68; Board mem. American Inst, of Iranian Studies 
68-; Co-Dir. American Center for Iranian Studies in 
Teheran 70-; mem. N.D.F.L. Panel of Consultants, 
U.S.O.E. 68-, American Asscn. of Univ. Profs., American 
Acad, of Political Sciences, Western Political Science 
Asscn. 

Pubis. Suez Dispute: A Case Study of a Treaty 57, Aspects 
of Nationalism: The Sociology of Colonial Revolt 64, 
Parsce Nameh 69, a Persian reader in 8 vols. 63, 4th edn. 69. 
Room 1 12, Middle East Center, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 841x2; Home: 2481 East 13th South 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 84108, U.S.A. 

Moulay Ali, H.R.H. Prince; Moroccan diplomatist. 
Ambassador to France 65-, recalled Jan. 66. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rabat, Morocco. 

Moulay Hassan Ben El Mehdi, H.R.H. Prince, (Uncle of 
King Hassan II); Moroccan diplomatist; b. 1911. 

Caliph Northern Zone of Morocco 25; Amb. to Great 
Britain 57-64, to Italy 64-67; Minister of Saharan and 
Mauritanian Affairs 67-; decorations include, Ouissam 
Alaoui, Charles I Medal, Great Military Ouissam, Great 
Medal of Portugal, Great Dominican Medal, Great Naval 
Medal, Great Mahdaoui Medal, Great Houssni Medal. 
Ministry of Saharan and Mauritanian Affairs, Rabat, 
Morocco. 

Mourad, Rashad; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist and government official; b. 1912; ed. Saidia 
Secondary School and Univ. of Cairo. 

Attach^, Egyptian Embassy, London 34-39; Vice-Consul 
of Egypt, San Francisco 39-47; Second Sec. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Cairo 48; Consul, Beirut 49; Chief, Int. 
Orgs. Section and Code Section, Ministry' of Foreign 
Affairs 50; Charge d’Affaires, Santiago, Chile _ 51-53; 
Consul-Gen. New York 53-54, Counsellor, Washington, 
D.C.; Dir.-Gen. of Tourism Egyptian Govt. 55-64; decora- 
tions from U.K., Lebanon, Chile and Italy. 

Cairo, U.A.R. 
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Moumlli Paul Ntgib, me en b Lebanese 

bryer and United Nations official b g April 1931 e d 
ftanfais de gardens Beirut Faculty of Law Beirut 
tiLV of Lyons France Max Planck Inst far Ausllndtsches 
OSmtbches Rechtund\61kerrecht Heidelberg Germany 
and Graduate Inst of Int Studies Geneva Switzerland 
ten! Adviser Office of UN High Comror for Refugees 
/UNHCR) Geneva 61-62 UNHCR Rep for Tunisia. 62 
UNHCR Rep at Tripartite Repatriation Comm (Algerian 
refujees) 62 UNHCR Rep for Algeria 6z 63 UNHCR 
Leeal Adviser Geneva (questions relating to relugees in 
Atacs and Asia) 63-66 UNHCR Regional Rep for Afnea 
Adda Ababa Ethiopia 66- 

USUCR Regional Liaison Office for Afnea Chamber of 
Commerce Budding PO Box 1076 Addis Ababa 
Ethiopia. 

NluJhaf, Muhalhtf Mohimtd Af-, Kuwaiti d plomatist 
td. 1a schools fn Kuwait Egypt and U K 
Jfember staff Sfimstry of Education 53 6s Cfcargd 
d Affaires Lebanon 61-64 Syna 63-65 Amb to Pakistan 
65-67 Perm Rep to UN 67 

Permanent Mission of Kuwait to the United Nations 235 
East 4 md Street New \ ork NY 10017 USA 


Miienlneilo, ziy», Turkish civil servant and diploma 
list b 1919 ed Ankara Umv and Germany and 
Switwland 

Inspector of Finance Turkish Ministry o! Finance 32 53 
Adviser to Treasury Ministry of Finance 53 59 Dir Gen 
of Treasury 59-60 Dir -Gen. of Treasury and Sec -Gen. 
Org for Int. Egon. Co-operation fn Turkey 60 mem 
Constituent Assembly 60 Chair Intemimsterial Cttee 
for Foreign Econ Relations 62 Sec of State of State 
Planning Org 62-63 Ambassador to German Federal 
Republic 64-67 Term Del to EEC and Chief Mission to 
C.E.C.A and C.E.E A. 

DfKgatSoa Pemancnte de Turqule auprts d« la C EX 
4-9»\enne Louise Brussels 5 Belgium 
Mottl Ebrahim El, Sudanese politician 
Minister of Finance and Econ. May July 65 Deputy 
Pome Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 66-67 
Minister of Irrigation and Hydro- Electric Tower 68 71 
c 0 M mstry of Irrigation Khartoum Sudan 


Multi, Said El*, Jordanian politician b 1898 ed. 
Turkish School Damascus. 

Governor of Amman 25 39 Mayor of Amman 27 38 mem 
First Legislative Council 29 31 Head of Treasury 39 
Minister of Communications 33 Minister of Interior 43 
<5 Sinister of Finance and Communications 35 Deputy 
< r 5V and 53 Minister of Commerce and Agriculture 37 
Phme Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 55 Fnrae 
Minister 56 Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Interior and Agriculture 57 Pres of Senate 58 Deputy 
Prune Minister 63 Pres of Senate 63 mem Consultative 
Council 67 Jordan Medal of Independence First Class 
Jordan Star First Class and many others. 

House ol Parliament F O B 72 Amman Jordan 
Merit! Shiwkat •!-, u d Jordanian doctor and diplo* 
Qatut b, 1905 ed Secondary School Damascus Trench 
berates School Damascus and Tnednch Wilhelm Univ 
el B-rlm. 

Med cal Officer Amman 32 Under Sec of State Ministry 
of Health 53 Ambassador of Jordan to Turkey G2-66 
•“““ Trans, futo Arabic of History of Circassians by 
Adolph Berge 53 Htroes and Emperors tn Caucasian 
History 62 

e/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Amman Jordan 
Montaner, Dr Omar Mahmud, Libyan politician and 
Orforffi 11 * 1 k 28 1930 ed - ^nlva 05 Florence and 


Minuter Libyan Embassy Washington 60-61 London 


61 62 Minister of Justice Libya 62-63 63-64 of Foreign 
Affairs 63 Ambassador to UK concurrently to the 
Netherlands 64 69 and Malta 66-69 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Tripoli Libya 
Muntasser Saddiqh AI, Libyan diplomatist b 17 Dec 
2913 ed High School in Libya and Oriental Umv 
Naples Italy 

Posts held include District Officer of S Desert Area 
District Coromr of Misurata District Provincial Cotnmr 
ofE Provinces Under Sec of Communications of Govt of 
Tnpohtama Governor Gen Rep of King Idris I Tripoli 
tama Amb to U S A Chief of Libyan Del to UN Amb 
to U A R and to Saudi Arabia Chief of Libyan Del to 
Arab League Munster of Defence business positions held 
include Chair Commercial Bank SAL. Tripoli Libya 
Texas and Oil & Refining Co Ltd Gordon Woodroff e Co 
Libya Ltd Latco (Libyan Agency and Trading Co) 
Lav co (Libyan Aviation Co ) Rep of Richard Cojtain 
Civil Engineering Ltd Costam and Press Tripe and 
Wakebaro Amb to German Fed. Repub 67 to Switzer 
land 63 decorations from Libya and U A R 
Strachensweg 30 Bonn, German Federal Republic 


N 

Nabl, Btlkacem, Algerian oil executive 
Director of Energy and Oils Ministry of Industry and 
Energy Algeria until 66 President Dixecteur G£ n dral 
Soe Nat de Recherche et d*Exploitation des Pdtrol e s en 
Algdne (S N REPAL) 66- Adviser to Minister of Finance 
66 70 Wall de Tlemcea 70 
SN REPAL Algiers Algeria 

Habutsi, Suleiman , Jordanian diplomatist and pobttciao, 
b 1910 ed American Umv Beirut 
Bank official and Man till 46 Minister of Finance and 
Economics 36 47 and 50-51 Ambassador to London 53 54 
(resigned) leader Nat Socialist Party- Prime Minister and 
Foreign M nister Oct 56-Aprd 57 mem Consultative 
Council 67 Orders of Nahda and of Istiqlal, Jordan Star 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Amman Jordan 

Naccaehs, George, Lebanese newspaper executive 
pol tician and diplomatist b 20 Nov 1904 ed. Jesuit 
Coll Alexandria and Univ Saint Joseph Beirut 
Owner and Editor of dailies L Orient and Al Jo.ryda 
Pres Beirut Exec Council of Mai or Projects 63 64 
Min slrr of Pubbc M orks and Minister of Information 
and Tourism 60 64 Minister of Public Works 65 pres 
Ubano-Arab Centre of Public Relations 63 Ambassador 
to France 66 67 
P O B 63 8 Beirut Lebanon 

Naficy, Said, Iranian writer b 1896 ed France and 
Persia 

Professor Faculty of Arts Teheran Umv 36 mem 
Iranian Acad Visiting Prof Univs in America Leb an on 
Germany India etc Hon Prof Utuv of Kabul 
Pubis 220 Including History of Persian Literature Social 
History of Iran 

Rue Naficy Avenue Hedayat Teheran and University of 
Teheran Ran 

Abd El Monclm El, United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) army officer and diplomatist b 1920 ed Cairo 
Military Academy Cairo Staff Academy Cairo Umv an d 
Inst do Hautes Etudes Univ of Pans 
Egyptian Army 39 57 Military Attachd Pans 53 34 
Madrid 55 57 Head of East European Dept. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Cairo 58 U A R. Consul General Bombay 
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59-62, Hong Kong 62-63; Ambassador to Greece 63-64, to 
France 64-69; numerous decorations. 

Embassy of the United Arab Republic, 2 Place des Etats- 
Unis, Paris i6e, France. 

Nahas, Gtbran; Lebanese politician; b. 1884. 

Member of Pari. 27, and 47-; Deputy Prime Minister Aug. 
49-Feb. 51; Minister of Justice Aug. -Sept. 49; Minister of 
Economy and of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones Oct. 
49-March 50; Minister of Justice March 50-Feb. 51; 
Minister of Finance, Labour and Social Affairs May- July 
60; Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Justice Feb.- 
Aug. 64; Minister of Education Aug. -Nov. 64; several 
Lebanese and other decorations. 

Chamber of Deputies, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Naim, H.R.H. Mohammad; Afghan diplomatist and 
politician; b. 1911; ed. Istiqlal Coll. Kabul. 

Entered Political Section, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
30, Dir. 33; Minister to Italy 34; Under-Sec. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 36; Minister of Public Instruction 39; 
Minister to Great Britain 46; Amb. to U.S.A. 48; Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 53-63. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Najar, Amiel Emile, Lie. en dr.; Israeli diplomatist; b. 
6 Sept. 1912; ed. Univ. of Paris. 

President of Exec., Zionist Fed. of Egypt 43-47; Dir. 
Western European Div., Ministry of Foreign Affairs 52-57, 
Asst. Dir.-Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 57-58; Minister 
to Japan 58-60; Ambassador to Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Chief of Mission to the European Communities 61-68; mem. 
Israeli Del. to UN 48, 51-53, 55-57, 61, 64, 67; Observer, 
Suez Conf., London 56; Amb. to Italy and Malta Nov. 68-. 
Embassy of Israel, Via M. Mercati 12, Rome, Italy. 

Najjar, Joseph ; Lebanese engineer and politician; b. 1908; 
ed. Univ. St. Joseph, Beirut, Ecole Nat. des Ponts et 
Chauss6es, Paris. 

Consultant to Ministry of Interior 33-38; Dir. Hydraulic 
Service 38-40; Sec. of State to Ministry of Finance 40-41; 
mem. Planning Council 52-64; mem. Admin. Council, 
Office of Electricity 59-64; Prof, of Higher Engineering 
School, Beirut 41-; Pres. Nat. Scientific Research Council 
63-; Minister of Planning, Agriculture, Posts and Telegraphs 
July 65-66; Perm. Rep. to UNESCO 66-67; Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs 67-68; Ordre du M6rite Libanais, ier 
classe; Officier Ldgion d’Honneur, etc. 
c/o Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Nakhai, Hossein Ghods, g.c.v.o.; Iranian diplomatist; ed. 
Coll, of Political Sciences, Teheran. 

Counsellor, Iranian Embassy, Washington 34, London 42; 
Dir.-Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 50; Deputy Minister 
and Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs 50; Iranian Am- 
bassador to Iraq 51 and 53, to Japan 56-58, to Great 
Britain 58-61; Minister of Foreign Affairs 61-62; Amb. to 
U.S.A. 62-63; Minister of the Imperial Court 63-67; Amb. 
to Vatican 67-; Homayoun Order (xst Class). 

Pubis. Rubaiyat (in Persian and English), God and Man, 
The Development of Personality , The Shahsavan’s Daughter, 
Paradise, Lady of the Isles (in English). 

Imperial Iranian Embassy to the Holy See, Via Archimede 
156, Rome, Italy. 

Nakshabandi, Dr. Abdullah Mustafa; Iraqi (Kurdish) 
lawyer, economist and politician; b. 1924; ed. Cairo Univ. 
Early career in the civil service, fmr. mem. Civil Service 
Board; Minister of Finance 66; Minister of Econs. 67. 
c/o Ministry of Economics, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Nakshabandi, Mosleh Al; Iraqi politician. 

Minister of State 63-64; Minister of Religious Affairs 
64-65, also Acting Minister of Justice July to Sept. 65; 
Minister of Justice 66, 67, 68. 

Ministry of Justice, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Namir, Mordechai; Israeli politician; b. 23 Feb. 1897; (d. 
Univ. (Law and Economics), and Musical ConserVa- 
toire. 

Unskilled labourer for a short period 24; on staff Dcaar 
Hebrew Labour daily, Tel-Aviv 25-26; Sec. Tel-Airiv 
branch of Jewish Labour Party "Ahdut Haavoda” 26129; 
Dir. statistical dept, of Jewish Labour Fed. in Palestine 
("Histadrut") 29-36; Gen. Sec. Labour Council, Tel-Aviv 
36-43; mem. Council of World Zionist Organisation 4^-48; 
mem. “Histadrut’' Secretariat 44-48; mem. Tel-Aviv staff 
of "Hagana” — Jewish unofficial Defence Force 35-47; 
“Hagana” H.Q. 48; Del. World Zionist Congress, Zirich 
37, Basle 46, of “Histadrut" to World Fed. of Trade 
Unions Congress in Prague 47; detained by the British 
Mandatory Authorities in Palestine on a charge of activities 
against the White Paper and its Land Transfer Restrictions 
40; on declaration of the State of Israel sent as Special 
Envoy of the Israel Foreign Office to Romania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia 48; Counsellor of the first Israeli Legation 
in Moscow 48-49; Minister in Moscow 49-50; Gen. Sec. 
Histadrut 51-56; mem. Knesset 51-69; mem. Secretariat 
Israel Labour Party; Minister of Labour 56-59; Mayor of 
Tel-Aviv 59-69; Chair. Exec. Cttee. Tel-Aviv Univ. 

Pubis. Industry in Palestine 32, Yearly Palestine Economic 
Summaries 32-35, Labour in Histadrut and in State. 

40 Beeri Street, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Nashashibi, Nasser Eddin; United Arab Republic (b. 
Palestine) editor and diplomatist; b. 1924; ed. Arab 
Coll., Jerusalem and American Univ. Beirut. 

Arab Office, Jerusalem 45-47; Chief Chamberlain, Amman 
51; Dir.-Gen. Hashemite Broadcasting 52; Roving Editor 
Akhbar El Yom, Cairo; Chief Editor Al Gomhouna, Cairo 
59-65; Roving Rep. of the Arab League June 65-67; 
Roving Dip. Editor Al-Ahram, Cairo; Jordanian Indepen- 
dence Star, 1st degree. 

Pubis. Steps in Britain (Arabic) 48, What Happened in the 
Middle East 58, Short Political Stories 59, Return Ticket to 
Palestine 60, Some Sand (Arabic) 62, An Arab in China 
(Arabic and English) 64. 

38 Rue Athen6e, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Nasir, Mohammed, b.sc., m.a., ed.d.; Iraqi educator and 
diplomatist; b. 1911; ed. Teacher Training Coll., Baghdad, 
American Univ., Beirut and Columbia Univ., New York. 
Schoolteacher 31-32; Prof, of Educ. and Dean of Coll, of 
Educ., Baghdad Univ. 41-45, 55-63; Cultural Attache and 
Perm. Rep. of Iraq to Arab League Cultural Comm. 45-48; 
Cultural Attache, Washington 48-54; Alternate Del. to UN 
5th Gen. Assembly; Pres. Teachers Union of Iraq 63-64; 
mem. Council, Univ. of Baghdad 63-64; Minister of Educ. 
64; Ambassador to U.S.S.R. Nov. 64-66; Minister of 
Culture and Nat. Orientation 66; Prof, of Educational 
Admin., Kuwait Univ. 67-. 

Pubis, include many school books in Arabic, Arabic 
Readings (2 vols., joint author) 40, Civic Education (joint 
author) 40, Guide to Higher Education in the U.S.A. 58. 
c/o Kuwait University, P.O. Box 5969, Kuwait. 

Nassiri, Lt.-Gcn. Ne’matollah; Iranian army officer; b. 
1907; ed. Teheran Military Acad. 

Early career in army posts including Commdr. Imperial 
Guards 50; arrested Mossadegh under Shah’s orders 53; 
Lt.-Gen. 53; Mil. Gov. Teheran 63; Chief of Police until 65, 
Head State Security and Intelligence Org. (Savak) and 
Dept. Prime Minister 65-. 

Savak, Teheran, Iran. 

Nassif, Albert; Lebanese lawyer and diplomatist; b. 1915; 
ed. Univs. of Cairo and Paris. 

Studied Law and Political Economy, Paris, also journalist, 
Egypt, Lebanon, and French Equatorial Africa 36-44; 
ed. journal Le Jour 44-47; Lecturer, Faculty of Law, Beirut 
45-47; 2nd Sec., Lebanese Legation, Vatican 47-5°; IS *- 
Sec., Lebanese Legation, Switzerland 50-53; Counsellor, 
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Libanese Embassy, France 53-55, Head of Social and 
Cultural Dept . Lebanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 56. 
Ceonsellor, London 57-59, Ambassador to Liberia 59 61, 
to India 61-63 to Turkey 63 65. Dir lot Dept , Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs 66-69, Amh to Tunisia June 69 , 
Canadx Order of St Gr6goire, Chevaber Legion d'Hon- 
nwr Officer Order of the Cedar (Lebanon), Ordme al 
jiorto della Kepnbblica Italiana 
PuUs Political economic and legal studies 
18 avenue Charles Nice lie, Tunis, Tunisia 


Ultra. Sergiu; Israeli composer, b 1924 Romania ed 
hibonal Conservatoire Bucharest 
Settled in Israel 61 , G- Enesco Prize 45 State Prize 51, 
Engel Prize 69 

Worcs include March and Chorale 44, Suite for Orchestra 
iS Sin/cma 60 Music for Fioltn and Harp 60 Toccata for 
Orchestra 63 Music for Harpsichord and Stx Instruments 
61 Sonatina for Harp 65, Voices of Fire (ballet music) 
Music for Oboe and Strings 65 Prelude for Narrator and 
Orchestra Commentary on Nehcmia Song of Deborah Mezzo 
Soprano and Chamber Orchestra 67 Prayer for Harp 70 
jo Barth Street, Ramat Aviv, Tel Aviv, Israel 
Telephone 416319 


Kt'tman, Yuv»1 , b sc , dip inq.dbm.dic.fhd, 
Israeli soldier and scientist: b 14 May 1925, ed Herzha 
High School, Tel-Aviv, Israel Inst of Technology, Haifa, 
EcoJe SupAieure de Guerre, Pans, and London Univ 
Hvdrodynamics Design Engineer 45, in Hagana 46. 
Captain Israeli Defence Forces (Infantry) 48, Major 49 
Lies t- -Col 50, Col 55. Defence Attache, London 58 60, 
joined Israel Atomic Energy Establishments 60 Scientific 
Dir Soreq Research Establishment 61-63' Head Physics 
Dept, Tel Aviv Uwv 62-, Prof of Physics 64-, Research 
Teflon, Calif, lush of Technology 63. Visiting Prof o! 
Phracs 64-65. Vice-Rector and V ice-Pres Tel Aviv Univ 
65-66 mem Israel Atomic Energy Comm 66-, Israel Nat 
Acad- of Sciences 66-, known mainly for his co-discovery 
ol Unitary Symmetry (The Eightfold Way) 61 » Hob D Sc , 
Vfruraaim Prize for the Sciences 66. Rothschild prize 68, 
Israel Prize for Exact Sciences 69, Albert Einstein Medal 
and Prize (U S A ) 70 

Polls The Eightfold IPay (with M Cell Mann) 64 Alge- 
braic Theory of Particle Physics 67 
Phyocs Department, Tel Aviv University, Tel Aviv, 
Israel 


Ntgahl»n, EzatolUh, bi.Ka.phd; Iranian archaeolo- 
gist b 1 March 19*5 ed Teheran and Chicago Umvs 
Assoc. Prof. Umv of Teheran 56-62, Prof 62 , Dir 
'dear last of Archaeology 58 , Technical Dir Iranian 
Archaeological Service 60-65, Technical Adviser to 
“anstry of Culture 65-: Hon mem. German Archaeological 
Inst, mem. Perm- Council, Congress of Pre- and Proto 
bstonc Archaeology, excavated at Marlik 61 62 Haft 
Tepe, Dir Iranian Archaeological (Iran Bastan) Museum 
66- 

Pnlls The Gold Treasures of MarUh 62, Preliminary 
Report on AfarliA Excavation 64 
Darband Teheran, Iran 

Ntpnb, Gen, Mohamed; United Arab Republic (Egyp- 
mn) army officer, b Khartoum 1901, ed Sudan Schools, 
Sg-gJ. Khartoum Royal Mil Acad and Egyptian 

Commissioned in infantry 17, served tn Gen Staff. 
^ en ‘ Q M Gen ‘s departments during 

0113 War * Sub-Governor of Sinai and Governor 
« iceu sea Provinces in Frontier Corps, Col Cotnmdg 2nd 
“attune Gun Bn , Bng , 2nd in commd of Egyptian troops 
ana 31111 cotnt ndg successively 1 st 2nd 3rd, 4th 
/- t ?? 1 Inf- Bdes during hostibties with Israel 48. Dtr - 
r rentier Corps 50, Dir Gen Infantry 51, C, in C 


Egyptian Army Julv 52, Pnme Munster, Minister for War 
and Marine C in C of the Army and Military Gov of 
Egypt Sept. 52 53. President of the Republic of Egypt 
June 53 December 54 
Cairo, U A R. 

Nefcrouf, Younts, n £s l , Moroccan diplomatist, b 1916, 
ed Inst, des Hautes Etudes Maxocaines, Rabat and Umvs 
of Bordeaux and Algiers 

Government Interpreter 35 39, School Teacher and In- 
spector of Schools 39-5o, Dir de Cabinet to Munster of 
Education 55 57, Cultural Counsellor, Moroccan Embassy, 
Pans, and Perm Del to UNESCO 57 59, Dir Cultural 
Affairs and Technical Assistance, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 59 61 , Counsellor, then Munster Plenipotentiary, 
Pans 61 64, Ambassador to Senegal 65 67, concurrently to 
the Gambia, Guinea and Liberia, Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia 67 68 Moroccan Rep to several int confs , Officier, 
Legion d'Honneur, Palmes Acadimiques, France Oms- 
same Alaouite, Morocco, Officier, Ordre du Trone, Morocco 
Publ Mithode Active d Ardbe (2 vols ) 58, various essays 
and articles on Portuguese colonisation 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rabat, Morocco 

Nemery, MaJ.-Gen. Jaalar Mohammed a!-; Sudanese army 
officer and pobtical leader, b t Jan 1930, Omdnrman, ed 
Sudan Military Coll 

Former Commdr Khartoum garrison, campaigns against 
rebels in Southern Sudan, placed under arrest on suspicion 
of plotting to overthrow the government, Chau Revolu- 
tionary Command Council (R.C C ) and C -in C of Armed 
Forces May 69- Pnme Minister Oct 69 , and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs July 70- 

Office of the Chairman, Revolutionary Command Council. 
Khartoum, Sudan. 

Newsom, David Dunlop, a b , m s ; American diplomatist; 
b 6 Jan 1918, ed Richmond Union High School and Calif 
and Columbia Umvs 

Reporter, San Francisco Chronicle 40 41, U S Navy 41 45. 
Newspaper publisher 45 47, Information Officer U S 
Embassy Karachi 47 50, Consul, Oslo 50-51, Public 
Affairs Officer. U S Embassy, Baghdad 51 55, Dept of 
State 55-59, U S Nat War Coll 59 60, First Sec , U S 
Embassy, London 60-62, Du Office of Northern African 
Affairs, State Dept 62 65, Amb to Libya 65 69, Asst 
Sec of State for African Affairs 69 Dept of State 
Meritorious Service Award 58 
Department of State, Washington D C , U S A 

Niamir, Kazem; Iranian diplomatist, b 1914, ed Sarvat 
Coll , Teheran and Teheran and London Umvs 
Court of justice Teheran 34 37, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 38-, served London 40 46, Iranian Political Adviser 
to UN 46, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 46-48, Counsellor, 
New Delhi 49 52 , Chief of Cultural Dept , Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 52-54, Minister Counsellor to Japan 54 58, 
Chief Thud Political Dept of Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

39 63. Amb to Jordan 63 65, mem Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs High Political Council 66, Sec Gen of the Iranian 
Asscn for the UN, num Iranian and foreign decorations 
Pubis Treaty of Versailles and after 37. Demography 37, 
Political Organisation of Japan 55 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Teheran, Iran 

Nikolayev, Va3ih Fyodorovich; Soviet diplomatist, b 
19 ft) ed Sverdlov All Union Communist Univ and Acad 
of Social Sciences of C P S U Central Cttee 
Member CP of Soviet Union 31 , Party official 36-48, 
First Sec North Kazakhstan Regional Cttee , Kazakh C P 

40 44, Sec Water Transport District Cttee , C P of 
Ukraine 44 45, Sec Odessa City Cttee, in Teaching Service 
48 54, Deputy Head Fourth European Dept , Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 54-56, Counsellor Soviet Embassy, Romania 
56-60 Fifth European Dept , Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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60-62; Counsellor-Minister, Prague 62-65; Ambassador to 
Iraq 65-; Soviet orders and medals. 

U.S.S.R. Embassy, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Nissim, Isaac; Israeli Rabbi; b. 1896 Baghdad. 

In Israel since 25; advocates consolidation of the various 
Jewish tribes into one single community; elected Rishon 
le Zion and Chief Rabbi (Sephardi) of Israel Feb. 55, 
installed March 55; Pres. Rabbinical High Court 55-; Pres. 
Beth Hamidrash le Rabbanim Ule-Dayanim, Jerusalem. 
Pubis. Yen Hatov, Canogah Zidkah Umislipal. 

Office of the Rishon Le-Zion, The Chief Rabbi of Israel, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 

Nofal, Sayed, DR. arts; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
international civil servant; b. 1910; ed. Cairo Univ. 

Head of Literary Dept. Al Siyassa 35-38; Teacher, Cairo 
Univ. 38; later Dir. of Technical Seer., Ministry of Educ. 
and Ministry of Social Affairs; later Dir. of Legislative 
Dept., Upper House of Egyptian Pari.; later Dir. Political 
Dept., League of Arab States, Asst. Sec.-Gen. 60-. 

Pubis, include Poetry of Nature in Arabic and Western 
Literature 44, Egypt in the United Nations 47, The Egyptian 
Parliament in a Quarter of a Century 51, The Political 
Status of the Emirates of the Arab Gulf and, Southern Arabia 
59, The Arab-Israeli Conflict 62, Arab Unity 64, The 
Record of Israel 66, Joint Arab Action Book I 68, Book II 
71 - 

League of Arab States, Midan Al Tahrir, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Noman, Ismail Said; Yemeni diplomatist; b. 1941; ed. 
Boston Univ. 

Former Sec. Aden Electricity Corpn.; Perm. Rep. to UN 

67- Aug. 70. 

Aden, People’s Democratic Republic of Southern Yemen. 

Noman, Muhammad Ahmed; Yemeni politician; b. 1933; 
ed. Taez, Aden, Sana’a. 

Leader of Shaf’i (Sunni) sect; fmr. leader Free Yemen 
Movement; Rep. to Arab League 64-65; mem. Political 
Bureau Jan.-April 64-; Vice-Pres. Exec. Council Feb.- 
April 64; Amb.-at-Large May 65-; Political Adviser to the 
Republican Council 70-. 

Sana’a, Yemen Arab Republic. 

Nouira, Hedi; Tunisian politician; b. 1911, Monastir. 
Secretary of Gen. Confed. of Tunisian Workers 38; in 
detention 38-42; Sec.-Gen. of Nco-Destour Party 42-54; 
Minister of Commerce 54-55; Minister of Finance 55-56; 
Dir. of Central Bank of Tunisia 58-70; Minister of the 
Economy 70; Prime Minister Nov. 70-. 

Office of the Prime Minister, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Noujaim, Gen. Jean; Lebanese army officer; b. 19x5, 
Kesnvan; ed. Saida, Beirut, and Homs Military Acad., 
Syria. 

Instructor, Homs Mil. Acad. 38-40; Chief of Fourth 
Bureau 42-43; Capt. and Commdr. of Mil. Acad. 45; 
Commdr. intercommunications branch 46-51; Lt.-Col. 51; 
Col. 58; Commdr. Bekka Sector 62; Brig. 64; Commdr. 
Southern Lebanon and Western Sector of Israel front 
66-68; Commdr. Bekka Sector and section of Israeli front 

68- 70; C.-in-C. of Army Jan. 70-; many Lebanese and 
foreign decorations. 

c/o Ministry of Defence, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Nur, Abdul Mohsen Abu al-; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) politician; b. 4 Aug. 19x8; ed. Egyptian 
Military Acad. 

Fought in Palestine war 48-49; took part in revolution 52; 
subsequently served as Mil. Attache, Egyptian embassies 
in Sudan, Syria, Lebanon; Deputy Commdr. of the First 
Army 58; Gov. of Suez (town); Minister of State for Land 
Reform 62, for Agrarian Reform and Land Reclamation 
63 ; Deputy Prime Minister for Agriculture and Irrigation 
64-68; Minister for Local Admin. 68; Deputy Sec.-Gen. 


Arab Socialist Union 67-70, Sec.-Gen. 70-May 71; to jxe 
tried for treason. 

Cairo, United Arab Republic. , 

Nurock, Mordechai, o.b.e., m.a., ll.d. (hon.); Isrieli 
diplomatist; b. 1893; ed. Dublin Univ. i 

With British Colonial Admin. Service, Palestine 20-36, 
Uganda 37-45; with British Control Comm., Germany and 
Austria 45-49; Adviser on Personnel to Israel Govt. 49-51; 
Financial Sec. Hebrew Univ. 51-52; Israel Ministei to 
Australia and New Zealand 53-58; Israel Chargd d’ Affaires 
South Africa 59; mem. Board of Govs. Hebrew Univ. 63-; 
Editor Govt. Year Book 63-; ranking Ambassador 64-; 
Adviser on Publications, Foreign Ministry. 

201 Elm Tree Court, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8, 
England; and Ministry of Foreign Affairs, J erusalem, Israel. 

Nuseibeh, Anwar Zaki, m.a.; Jordanian diplomatist; b- 
20 Jan. 1913; ed. Govt. Arab Coll., Jerusalem, and Queens’ 
Coll., Cambridge. 

Land Officer, Palestine 36, Magistrate 37-42; Lecturer 
in Constitutional Law, Jerusalem Law Classes 36-48; fmr. 
mem. Jordan Pari, and Senator; Chief Arab Del., Jordan 
and Israel Mixed Armistice Comm. 51; Minister of Defence 
53, of Educ. 54-55, of Reconstruction and Devt. 54-55; 
Gov. of Jerusalem, Jordan 61-62; Ambassador to U.K. 
65-66; private business in Jordan 66-; Order of El Kawkab 
(xst Class); Assoc. Knight Order of St. John of Jerusalem; 
Knight of Order of Holy Sepulchre, 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Amman, Jordan. 

Nuseibeh, Dr. Hazem; Jordanian politician. 

Deputy Chair, of Development Board 58-60; Under-Sec. 
Ministry of Nat. Economy 59-60; Sec.-Gen. of Develop- 
ment Board 61-62; Minister of Foreign Affairs 62-63, 
65-66; Minister of Reconstruction and Devt. 67-68. 
c/o Ministry of Reconstruction and Development, Amman, 
Jordan. 

Nutting, Rt. Hon. (Harold) Anthony, p.c.; British 
politician and writer; b. 11 Jan. 1920; ed. Eton and Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge. 

In British Foreign Service 40-45; mem. Pari. 45-56; Chair. 
Young Conservative and Unionist Movement 46, Nat. 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Asscns. 50, Conserva- 
tive Nat. Exec. Cttee. 51; Pari. Under-Sec. of State for 
Foreign Affairs 51-54; Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
54-56 (resigned over British Suez policy); Leader, Brit. Del. 
to UN Gen. Assembly and UN Disarmament Comm. 54-56. 
Pubis. I Saw for Myself 58, Disarmament 59, Europe Will 
Not Wail 60, Lawrence of Arabia 61, The Arabs 64, Gordon, 
Martyr and Misfit 66, No End of a Lesson 67, Scramble for 
Africa 70. 

47 Addison Road, London, W.14, England. 


o 

Obbink, Hendrik, Willem, d.d.; Netherlands university 
professor; b. 20 March 1898; ed. Univs. of Utrecht and 
Groningen. 

Minister of Dutch Reformed Church 23-29, serving at 
Ootmarsum, Geldermalsen, Middelburg and Utrecht; Hon. 
Lecturer Hebrew and Aramaic Univ. of Utrecht 32-39, 
Prof, of History of Religions and Egyptian Language 39-, 
retd. Sept. 68; Knight Order of the Netherlands Lion. 
Pubis. The Magic Significance of the Name, Especially [ in 
Egypt 25, The Book of Daniel 32, History of the Ancient 
Near East 39 and 51, Theological Considerations on the 
Old Testament 38, Cybele, Isis, Mithras, Oriental Religions 
in the Roman Empire 65. 

Weteringpark 7, Flat 72, Zwolle, Netherlands. 
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Oekb* Abdallsh Om*r, \emeni politician 
Former Presidential Sec. lor Internal and External Affairs 
Minister of Nat Guidance Culture and Yemen 'Unity 
A&urs*P nI6S , „ , 

of National Gu dance as Staaab People s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen 

Okuhi, 6arw»t Mahmoud Fahmy, d k»i_ United Arab 
Kepabhc (Egyptian) diplomatist politician and banter 
b. ip-»j ed. Military Co" and Cairo Univ 
Cavalry officer 39 took part in Palestine war 48 49 Mil 
Attach* Berne 53 54 Pan* and Madrid 54 56 Attach* in 
Residency of Republic 56-67 U A R Ambassador to 
Itgjy 58 Minister of Culture and Nat Gu dance and 
prea. of Supreme Council for literature Art and Social 
Sciences 58-63 Chair Board of Bin of Nat. Bank of 
Egypt 6* mem. UNESCO Exec Board 62 mem Nat 
Assembly and Pres Foreign \ flairs Comm 64 66 Deputy 
pnme Minister and Minister of Culture 66-6S Minister of 
Culture 65- Pres Egypt France Asscn 65 numerous 
awards and decorations 

Publ3 Nineteen works (me! translations) since 42 
Notional Bank of Egypt Cal* 0 Home \»lla 34 St 14 
Slsadi Gum VAR. 

01t»y Oimtn, Turkish diplomatist b 17 Jan 1924 e<j 
St Joseph French Coll Istanbul and Faculty of Political 
‘kjence Uni\ of Ankara 

Joined Ministry of Foreign Affairs Turkej 45 Lieut 
Turkish Army 46 Foreign Ministry 47 Vice Consul 
London 48-50 Second ^ec Deration 50 52 Chief of 
“action. Dept of Econ Affairs Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 5* 54 First Sec. NATO Paris 54 CounceUor and 
Depute Perm. Rep 58 59 Asst Dir Gen NATO Dept 
Mm. of Foreign Affairs Ankara 59-60 Dir Gen 60-63 
\sst Sec Gen 63 64 Amb to Tinland 64 66 to India 
Mid Ceylon 66-68 Deputy Sec. Gen of NATO Brussels 69. 
c/o OT AN /NATO it 10 Brussels Belgium 
Telephone 41 00.40 

OReitdortf Frank, os tve Israeli electrical engineer b 
Jjcwed Trchmsche Hochschule Berlin and Danzig 
Asst Tedmische Hochschule Danzig 2 a 24 Asst to Chief 
Engineer Slemens-Schnckert V, c rke A G Berlin 24 28 
Lecturer Techmsche Hochschule Berlm-Charlattenbetg 
*3-jj teacher in several high schools la Germany and 
Palestine 33 37 Prof of Electrical Engineering Haifa 37 
tad former Dean of the Faculty mem Research Council <;t 
Israel mem Israel Acad of Sciences and Humanities 
Meirmann Prize 48 Israel State Prize 50 
Pobls Dir G rundlagen der Hoehfrequemlechtiik 26 £'4 
drome 28 Potent al/elder dee HUktroUchnih 32 Die H ett 
der Vectoren go Teckmsche EUk trodvna m 1 A I — Btrechnun « 
eojptitischer Felder 52 II — /niter* Elektromk des rttnzcl 
tkhtmis 52 Gastntladutigs tabilten (u ith Knoll and Rompe) 
3 tub- 35 

30 c molenslun Street Haifa Israel 

On*r, Bldd k Sami, Turkish law professor b 1897 ed 
Istanbul Law School and Pam Umv 
FractisedUw and served as judge ?2 33 Prof Admin Law 
Istanbul Univ 33 Rector Istanbul Unlv 46-48 and 60 
"ran Faculty of Law 33 37 43 46 

Pubis . Administrative Law 44 Principles of Adminisiratne 
««*/3 * //60 

Istanbul University Istanbul Turkey 

Crek, Otman Hurt, Cypriot lawyer and politician b 
JJ25 ed. Turkish Lye*e Nicosia Univ of Istanbul and 
Middle Temple London 

Pounder mem Cyprus- is Turkish Asscn London Chair 
5* 52 Sec Nicosia Branch Cyprus Turkish Nat Union 
L* 1 * 7 53 55 Sec Gen 35 July 60 Dep Chair July 60. 
p*P Chair High Council of Evcaf 56-60 rep Turkish 
vypnot Community at London Conf 59 and subsequent 
joint Cttee. Munster of Defence so- mem. Exec Council of 


Turkish Cypnot Provisional admin for Defence Internal 
and External Affairs Dec 67 

cjo Ministry of Defence Nicosia Home r o Fleming Street 
Nicosia Cyprus 

Orgad Ben Zion Israeli composer b 1926 Germany 
ed Acad of Mus c in Jerusalem and Brandeis Univ 
USA 

Studied violin with Kinory and Bergman and composition 
with Paul Ben Haim and Josef Tal studied in U S A 
under Aaron Copland (5 v ) and Irving Fine now Super 
visor of Mus cal Educ Israel Ministry of Educ and 
Culture recip ent of several awards for compositions 
Compositions include cantatas The Story of the Spies 
(UNESCO koussevitsky Prize 52) Isitih s Vision works 
for orchestra Building a King s Stage Choreographic 
Sketches Movements on A Kaleidoscope Music for Horn 
and Orchestra Halsvi Israel (Symphony for baritone and 
orch ) Owl of the Dust (for solo and instruments) Balluda 
(for violin) TaAstm (lor harp) Monologue (for viola) 
works for soloists and orchestra songs piano pieces etc 
Ministry of Education and Culture Hadar Daphna Build 
ing Tel Aviv Home 14 Bloch Street Tel Aviv Israel 
Telephone 254122 (Office) 

Otm* Sltiail, Turkish army officer and politician b 
1913 ed ifiiitary War Coll and Gen Staff Coff 
In various units and branches of the Armed Forces 42 50 
Mil Attache at Amman and Baghdad 55 58 retd from 
Army 60 co-founder Justice Party 61 then Gen Sec for 
three years now Pres of its Central Cttee of Arbitration 
and mem of Central Exec Cttee mem for Irmir Nat. 
Assembly 6t also mem Foreign Affairs and Defence 
Cttees Nat Assembly 

Yenyiehir Fern Qakmak Sokak 10/12 Ankara Turkey 

Oimtn Ahmed, ll v Moroccan diplomatist and politi 
cian b 3 Jan 1930 m Princess Lallah Neih ed Royal 
High School Rabat Univ of Rabat and Univ of Bor 
deaux France 

Member of Ro> al Cabinet (jud cial matters) 56 joined 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 57 Sec Geo Ministry of Nat 
Defence 59 61 Ambassador to German Fed Kepub 61 62 
Under Sec -of State for Industry and Mines 63 64 Pres 
and Gen Man Moroccan Navigation Co 64 67 Ambassa 
dor to U S A. Canada and Mexico 67 participated in UN 
sessions 57 58 60 6t Conference on Man time Law 58 
Conference of the League of Arab States 61 
Embassy of Morocco 2601 asst Street N W Washington 
D C. 20009 USA 

Oimtn, Himn Mutwikit Mohamed, Sudanese cotton 
executive b Jan 1918 ed Coll of Agriculture Sudan 
Agriculturalist with Sudanese Dept of Agriculture 42 4S 
Senior Officer Atbara Dairy 48 50 Insp of Mechanized 
Crop Production 50 5 1 Insp of Agriculture Sennor and 
1 ung Districts 5 1 34 Govt Soil Conservation Officer 54 57 
Atst Dir of Agriculture Dept of Agriculture 59-62 
Deputy Dir 63-65 Dir Ministry of Agriculture 65 66 
Dir Sudan Gezira Board 64 66 mem Council Univ of 
Khartoum and Board of Faculty of Agriculture 64 69 
Man Dir and Chair Sudan Gezira Board 66-70 Chan- 
Board of El Nilein Bank May 70- 

Sudan Gezira Board Barakat Blue Nile Province Sudan 

Oiman, Oiman Ahmed, n sc. United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) civil engineer b 2917 cd Cairo Uiuv 
Chairman The Arab Contractors (Osman Ahmed Osman 
& Co ) 52 and of its assoc companies Saudi Enterprises 
Kuwaiti Engineering Co , The Libyan Co for Contracting 
and Devt United Arab Republic Medal (First Class) 
Russian Hero of Labour Medal 

Chief works undertaken include (in Egypt) Aswan High 
Dam Suez Canal deepening and widening. Port Said Ship 
yard Cairo Int Airport Salehaieh reclamation project 
High Dam Electric Power Transmission Lines (m Saudi 
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Arabia) Dhahran Airport, Riyadh Mil. Coll., Dammam 
Mil. Barracks; (in Kuwait) Municipality Centre, Kuwait 
drainage system; (in Libya) Benghazi drainage system, 
Benghazi Stadium; (in Iraq) Kirkuk Feeder Canal No. 2 
and 3; (in Jordan) Khaled Ibn El-Walid Dam and Tunnels; 
(in Sudan) 200 bedroom First Class Hotel. 

The Arab Contractors, 34 Adly Street, Cairo, U A.R. 

Osman, Yacoub, ix.b.; Sudanese diplomatist; b. 1912; ed. 
Gordon Coll., Khartoum, Secondary School, Cairo and 
Leeds Univ. 

Worked in aircraft factory in London in Second World 
War, also Arabic translator in British Broadcasting 
Corporation; returned to Sudan 45; joined independence 
movement, became Editor of El-Nil (daily of independ- 
ence movement) and Asst. Gen. Sec. of Drama (Independ- 
ence) Party; rep. independence movement in London; 
resigned from Umma Party 55; Perm. Rep. to U.N. 56-59; 
Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 59-64, also accred. to Czechoslo- 
vakia 64, to Ethiopia 64-. 

Sudan Embassy, Box no, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Osorio-Tafall, Bibiano F.; Mexican United Nations 
official; b. rgoj, Spain; ed. Universidades de Santiago y 
de Madrid and Biologische Anstalt, Dahlen. 

• Government posts in Spain and prof, of several academic 
insts. in Spain and Mexico until 49; Fisheries Regional 
Officer for Latin America, Food and Agriculture Org. 
(FAO) 49-51, Dir. Regional Office for Western Latin 
America, Santiago, Chile 51-55, Chief, Technical Assistance 
Mission in Chile 55-56; Resident Rep. in Chile, UN Tech- 
nical Assistance Board (now UN Devt. Programme 
UNDP) 56-59, in Indonesia 59-61, in U.A.R. 61-64; 
Resident Rep. UNDP, Dem. Repub. of Congo 64-66; 
Special Rep. of the Sec.-Gen. of UN in Cyprus Feb. 67-. 
Office of UN Special Representative in Cyprus, P.O. Box 
1642, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Osseyran, Adel; Lebanese politician; b. 1905, Saida; ed. 
American Univ. of Beirut. 

Deputy for Southern Lebanon 43; Minister of Supplies in 
first Cabinet after Independence 43; mem. of Lebanese 
Del. to UN 47, 48; Deputy for Zahrani 53, 57, 60; Pres. 
Chamber of Deputies 53, 57, 58; Minister of the Interior 
68-69; Grand Cordon of the Order of the Cedar; several 
foreign decorations. 

Ministry of the Interior, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Othman as-Said, Muhammad; Libyan politician; b. Oct. 
1922; ed. Sanusi religious institutions, Fezzan. 

Head of Religious Court for Admin. Region of Brak 45; 
organized Libyan Nationalist Activity in Fezzan 47; 
imprisoned by French 48-50; Leader Fezzan Del. to Libyan 
Independence Comm. 50; mem. Constituent Assembly 50; 
mem. Advisory Comm, to UN in Libya 50; Minister of 
Health, Libya 51, later Minister of Public Health until 
58; Deputy to Constituent Assembly 58; Minister for Econ. 
Affairs 60; Prime Minister 60-March 63; Deputy 64; 
private business 64-; numerous decorations. 

Geraba Street 6, Tripoli, Libya. 

Often, Heinrich; German orientalist; b. 27 Dec. 1913. 
Professor and Dir. Oriental Seminar, Marburg Univ. 59-; 
mem. Acad, of Sciences and Literature, Mainz 59-; Exec, 
mem. Deutsche Orientgesellschaft 64-; mem. German 
Archaeological Inst. 69-. 

Pubis, several works on Hittitology and history of the 
ancient Near East. 

355 Marburg/Lahn, Biegenstrasse 26, German Federal 
Republic. 

UtQken, Adnan; Turkish librarian; b. 1911; ed. Lyceeand 
Univ. of Istanbul, and Germany. 

Asst. Turkish Language and Literature Dept., Univ. of 
Istanbul 40; Dir. of Pubis., Asst. Dir.-Gen. of Fine Arts, 
Ministry of Education 52-54; Lecturer of Library Science! 


Univ. of Ankara; mem. Exec. Cttee. Turkish Nat. Comm, 
of UNESCO and Exec. Board Turkish Librarians’ Asscn.; 
Dir. Turkish Nat. Library 60-65; Under-Sec. for Culture, 
Ministry of Educ. 65-67; Lecturer in Turkish Language 
and Literature, Lyc6e Teachers’ Training Coll., Ankara 
67-; Gen. Sec. Turkish-Iraqi Standing Cttee. of Cultural 
Agreement; fmrly. Turkish Cultural Attach^ in Ger- 
many. 

Pubis. Bibliyoteh bilgist ve bibliyografi (Library Science 
and Bibliography) 40, Istanbul Universitesi Y ay union 
Bibliyografyasi (Bibliography of the Pubis, of the Univ. of 
Istanbul) 41, Sefme eserler bibliyografyasi. 1. cilt (Selected 
Bibliography, Vol. 1) 46, Milli Kutiiphane kurulurken 
(Establishing the National Library) 46, Istanbul Univer- 
sities Y ay imlari Bibliyografyasi, 1933-45 (Bibliography of 
the Pubis, of the Univ. of Istanbul, 1933-45. with Acaro- 
glu) 47, Dunya edebiyaUndan tercemeler. Kldsikler Bibliyo- 
grafyasi, 1940-48 (Bibliography of classical and modem 
works translated and published by Turkish Ministry of 
Education, 1940-48) 47, (2nd edn.) 1940-50 52, Bibliyo- 
tekfinin el kitabi, 2 cilt (Manual of the Librarian, 2 vols.) 
47-48, Milli Kutiiphane Nasil Kuruldu (How the Turkish 
National Library was founded) 55, Turk dilinin Bakina 
gelenler (The things that happened to Turkish language, 
2 vols.) 68, Iki yilda 600 den fazla yazi (bibliography) 69. 
Lycde Teachers’ Training College, Ankara, Turkey. 

Oufkir, Gen. Mohammed; Moroccan politician; b. 1918. 
Served in French Army in Italy and Indo-China, then 
aide-de-camp to French Residents-Gen.; Head of Nat. 
Police 60-64; Col. 62, Commdt. 63, Gen. 64; Minister of 
the Interior 64-71; Minister of Defence and Head of 
Armed Forces Aug. 71-; mem. Regency Council 65; 
sentenced to life imprisonment in absentia over the Ben 
Barka affair, Paris 67. 

Ministry of Defence, Rabat, Morocco. 

Oussedik, Omar; Algerian diplomatist; b. 2 Jan. 1922. 
Member Algerian People’s Party 45-; Major, Arm6e de 
Liberation Nationale 54-58; Sec. of State 58-60; FLN 
Rep. in Guinea 60-61; Ambassador to Bulgaria 63-65, to 
U.S.S.R. 65-. 

Algerian Embassy, Krapivinsky per. i-A, Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 

Ouzegane, Amar; Algerian politician and journalist; b. 
1910. 

Former mem. of Central Cttee. of FLN ; Editor of Ouvrier 
Algerien 56-57; Minister of Agriculture and Agrarian 
Reform 62-63; Minister of State 63-64; Editor Revolution 
Africaine 64-65; Minister of Tourism Dec. 64-July 65; 
mem. opposition party O.C.R.A. 66-69. 

Pubis. Le Meilleur Combat 62, A l Djihad al Afdlial 63. 
Parc Paradou, Hydra, Algiers, Algeria. 

5z, Tahsin §UkrQ ; Turkish antiquarian; b. 1S88; ed. 
Istanbul Univ. 

Dir. Nat. Museum 07-28; Dir. Topkapi Palace Museum 
28-52; mem. High Cttee. of Turkish Monuments. 

Pubis. Guide Book to the Palace of Topkapi 33, Zwei 
Stiflungsurkunden des Sultan Mehmet 11 Fatih 35. Ar?iv 
Kilavuzu, Vol. I 38, II 40, Risalei Mimariye 44, Turk 
kumasve kadifeleri Fask (Turkish Woven Fabrics and 
Velvets), Vol. I 46, Vol. II 51, Topkapi Saraytnda Fatih 
Sultan Mehmet II 53, Emaneii Mukaddese (Holy Relics) 
54, Turk Cinileri 54, The Topkapi Saray Museum 50, 
Masterpiece 52, Turkish Ceramics 54, Les Mosqudes d’ Istan- 
bul Vols. I and II, etc. 

Cagaloglu Mollafenari sok. 36, Istanbul, Turkey. 

dzdilek, Gen. Fahri ; Turkish army officer and politician; 
ed. War Academy (Staff Coll.). 

Fought in. War of Independence 19-22; fmr. Commdr. Vth 
Army Corps and 1st Army; Under-Sec. at Ministry of 
Defence 56-58; Martial law Commdr., Istanbul, April-May 
60; Minister of Defence May-Oct. 60; Minister of State and 
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jjep Premier Oct. 60 Dec 60, March 61. Dep Head of 
State Dec 60-61 

Kennedy Cad 62/4. Ankara. Turkey 
6xel, Ahmet; Turkish engineer, educationist and poli- 
tician b 1910 ed Technical Umv of Istanbul, and Paris 
Ecole jJat Supeneur de Telecommunications 
Docent Technical Umv of Istanbul and Factory Engineer 
Prof 49 Dir Civil Aeronautical Inst and Dean Elec 
tfical Faculty 52. Pres 53 54. Dep from Sivas to Grand 
jlat Assembly 54’57. Munster of Education 55 57, Pres 
Atatiirk Umv 57-58. Prof of Mathematics and Physics 
Atatilrk Umv 58 67, Pres Black Sea Technical Unlv 
67 mem Democratic Party 

l4bls. Courses on Radio Eleclnctly, The Role oj the 
Atmosphere on the Propagation 0/ Electro Magnetic Waves 
The Application of Heaviside s Symbolic Computations of 
Electrotechnics, Electro-Magnetic Theory and Radiation. 
General Mathematics Courses 
Black Sea University, Trabzon. Turkey 
Crtrak, Adrian; Turkish administrator, b 1915, ed 
Law School 

With Ministry of the Interior 38-42, Distnct Gov 42 
46 Dir of Office Ministry of Labour 47 48, Office of the 
Prune Minister 48 64, Dir Turkish Radio and Television 
64 

Yeoijehir Menek^e Sokak 13/7, An k a r a Turkey 
OxtQrk, Seyfi; Turkish lawyer and politician, b 1927, 
ed. Ankara Unlv 

Former lawyer in private practice, mem Constituent 
Assembly, Minister of Rural Affairs Feb Oct 65, Minister 
Of Communications Oct 63 67 Minister of State 67 69 
Minister of Labour 70, mem Republican Nat Peasants' 
Party 

Kennedy Caddesi 22/7, Ankara Turkey 


P 

pachachi, Adnan al, ph d , Iraqi diplomatist, b 14 
May 1923, ed American Umv of Beirut 
Joined Foreign Service 44 served Washington. Alexandria, 
Dir Gernof Pobhcal Affairs Council of Munster 57 58. Dir - 
Gen Ministry of Foreign Affairs 58-59, Perm Rep of Iraq 
to UN 59-65, Minister of State Dec 65 66, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 66-67 Perm Rep to UN 67 69 
cfo Ministry of Foreign Affairs Baghdad Iraq 

Pachachi, Nadim, a K s m PHD Iraqi oil expert b 
18 March 1914 Baghdad ed Imperial Coll London 
Minister of Econs 53 57, Minister of Finance 57 58 mem 
of Pari 52 58 Oil Adviser to the Libyan Govt 60 64 to 
the Kuwaiti Govt 66 68 to His Highness The Sheikh of 
Abo Dhabi and the Govt of Abu Dhabi 66-, Sec Gen 
Org of Petroleum Exporting Countries 70-, Order of 
Rahdam Hasbimite Order 

Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries, Dr Karl 
Lveger Ring 10 1010 Vienna, Austria 
Telephone 63 97 80 

Pahlavi, Mohammad-Reta; His Imperial Majesty the 
Shahanshah Axyamehr, Emperor of Iran, b 26 Oct 1919 
Succeeded to throne on the abdication of his father, Reza 
Shah the Great Sept 16th, 41, married (1) Princess 
Fawzia sister of King Faiouk ol Egypt divorced Nov 48 
daughter Pnncess Shahnaz Pahlavi, (2) Soraya Esfandiari 
Feb rath, 51, divorced March 58, (3) Farah Diba. Dec 
rut 59 sons Prince Reza Pahlavi and Prince Ab Reza 
Pahlavi, daughter Pnncess Farahnaz, Dr he Columbia, 
Michigan Pennsylvania California (UCLA), New York, 
Washington Umvs , U S A and Umvs of Teheran, Punjab, 
Agra, Istanbul Beirut, Rio de Janeiro, Bucharest, Sofia, 
Malaya Bangkok, Nat Umv of Iran 


Pubis Mission for My Country 61, The While Revolution 6x 
The Imperial Palace, Teheran, Iran 
Pakravan, Gan. Hassan; Iranian army officer and 
diplomatist, b 1911. ed French Military Acad 
Assistant Mil Attach^ Pans.Mil Attach^, Pakistan 49-50. 
Head of Army Intelligence 50-53, MU Attach^ New Delhi 
54 56, Deputy Chief State Security and Intelligence Org 
(Savak) 56 61 , Asst to Prime Minister and Head ol Savak 
61 65, Minister of Information Feb 65- July 66 Amb to 
Pakistan 66-69 to France 70- 
Emhassy of Iran Pans France 

Palamarchuk, Luka Fomich; Soviet journalist and 
diplomatist, b 1906, ed Kiev Umv 
Member C P S U 28 , Dir of a School 2 8 29, Head of Dept , 
Editorial Offices Chervony Krai (newspaper) Vinnitsa 

29 30, Deputy Editor and Editor, regional newspapers 

30 37, Deputy Editor Perets (Kiev satirical journal) 37 41; 
Chair Radio Cttee , Ukrainian Council of People's Com- 
missars 41-42, Editor Radyanska Vhrama (newspaper) 
42 48, 49 52, Diplomatic Service 52 , Deputy Foreign 
Minister of Ukrainian S S R 52-54, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Ukrainian S S R 54 65 Ambassador to Morocco 
65 , Orders and medals of U S S R 

USSR. Embassy, Rabat, Morocco 
Palmer, Joseph, II, ns, American diplomatist b 16 
June 1914, ed Cambridge High School, Mass » Harvard 
and Georgetown Umvs , and Dept of State Foreign 
Service School 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 38 39, Officer Foreign 
Service 39 Vice Consul Mexico City 40 41, Nairobi 41-45, 
Asst, Chief Div of African Affairs, Dept, of State 45-49, 
Acting Chief 48, Second Sec. London 49 5°. Fust Sec 
5° 53, Deputy Dir Office European Regional Affairs, 
Dept of State 53 56, Acting Dir 35, Deputy Asst Sec 
of State for African Affairs 56-58, Consul Gen Salisbury, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 58 60, Ambassador to Nigeria 
60 64, responsible for co-ordination of U S organizations 
involved in Congo crisis 64, Dm Gen of Foreign Service, 
Dept of State Feb 64 March 66, Asst. Sec of State for 
African Affairs March 66 July 69, Amb to Libya July 69 
Office American Embassy, Tripoli, Libya, Home 54)4 
Kirkwood Dnve, Washington, D C 20016 USA 
Papadopouloj, Tassos; Cypnot lawyer and politician, b 
1934 ed Pancyprian Gymnasium, Nicosia King s Coll , 
London, and Gray's Inn, London. 

Law practice, Nicosia 55-59, fmr mem EOKA, mem 
Constitutional Comm drafting Cyprus Constitution 59-60, 
Minister of Intenor at 59 60, Minister of Labour and 
Social Insurance 60 70 Acting Minister of Agriculture 
64-66 Minister of Health 60-70, M P , Deputy Pres House 
of Reps July 70 

Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Parrot, Andri; French archaeologist, b 15 Feb 1901; 
ed Umv de Pans & la Sorbonne, Faculty de theolagie 
protestante, Ecole du Louvre and Ecole archdologique 
franpaise de Jerusalem 

Professor, Faculty of Protestant Theology, Unlv of 
Pans 37 55, Ecole du Louvre 37-. Head Keeper of Nat 
Museums 46 65 I asp Gen 65 , Dir of Louvre Museum 
68-, Dir of French archaeological expeditions to Man 
(Syrian Arab Republic) and Larsa (Iraq), mem Institut 
fran^ais (Acad&me des inscriptions et belies \ettres), 
mem British Acad , Commandeur Legion d Honneur, 
Commandeur des Arts et des Lettres Croix de Guerre 
39 45 

Pubis Man, une mile perdue 36, Archiologie misopo 
tamienne 46-53 Tetlo vingl campagnes de fouilles 48, 
Ziggurats et Tour de Babel 48, Dtcouverle des Monies 
ensevehs 52, Man — le temple d Ishtar 56, Man — le Palais 
(3 vols ) 58 59. Lts temples d Ishlarat et Ntnnisaia 67, Le 
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trisor d’Ur 68, Sumer 6o, Assur 61, Abraham et son temps 
62, Terre du Christ 65, Cle's pour I'archeologie 67. 

1 1 rue du Val Grace, Paris 5e, France. 

Parsay, Farrokhrou, m.d.; Iranian politician; b. March 
1922; ed. Homa Primary School, Teheran, High Normal 
School, Teheran Univ. 

Teacher 42-57; Principal of Secondary School, Teheran 57; 
mem. Pari. 63-; Under-Sec. Ministry of Educ. 65-68; 
Minister of Educ. 68-; established Soc. of Woman Edu- 
cators; Pres. Org. of Co-operation between Women's 
Socs., Soc. of Univ. Women; mem. Women's Sport Council; 
Chief. Educ. Cttee. of High Council of Iranian Women's 
Socs. 

Pubis. Women in Ancient Iran (in Persian), books on 
education, hygiene, nursing and motherhood. 

Ministry of Education, Ekbatan Avenue, Teheran, Iran. 

Partos, Oedcon; Israeli composer; b. 1907, Budapest; ed. 
in Budapest under Hubay (violin) and Kodaly (composi- 
tion). 

Founding mem. Int. Soc. for Contemporary Music; Leader 
of viola section, Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 38-56; Dir. 
Israel Acad, of Music, Tel-Aviv 51-; Prof. Tel-Aviv Univ. 
61-; now devotes time to musical educ., composition and 
solo appearances. 

Compositions include Concerto (for violin and orchestra), 
Sinfonia Concertante (for viola and orchestra), Yishor (for 
strings). Visions (for flute, piano and strings), Makamat 
(for flute and string quartet), Ein Gev (symphonic fantasy, 
UNESCO Prize 52, Israel State Prize 54), Images (for 
orchestra), Symphonic Movements, Five Israeli Songs, 
Tehilim (for string quartet), Agada (for viola, piano and 
percussion), Nebulae (for woodwind quintet), Iltur (for 12 
harps); piano pieces, etc. 

The Israel Academy of Music, Tel-Aviv; 25 Tsimchei 
rlayehudim. Street, Ramat Aviv, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 
Telephone: 416m (Office); 41S638 (Home). 

Patinkin, Don, ph.d.; Israeli economist; b. 8 Jan. 1922; 
id. Univ. of Chicago. 

\sst. Prof, of Economics, Univ. of Chicago 47-48; Research 
Vssoc., Cowles Comm, for Economic Research 47-48; 
Assoc. Prof, of Economics, Univ. of 111. 48-49; Lecturer, 
The Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and Social 
Sciences, Hebrew Univ. 49, later Prof, of Economics; 
Dir. of Research, Maurice Falk Inst, for Economic Research 
in Israel: mem. Israel Acad, of Sciences and Humanities; 
Foreign Hon. mem. American Acad, of Arts and Sciences. 
Pubis. Money, Interest and Prices: An Integration of 
Monetary and Value Theory 56 (2nd edn. 65), The Israel 
Economy: The First Decade 59, Studies in Monetary 
Economics 71. 

Chovevei Zion 5, Talbieh, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Patsalides, Andreas, b.sc.econs.; Cypriot politician; 
b. 1922; ed. Greek Gymnasium, Limassol, School of Econs. 
and Political Science, London, and Harvard Univ., Mass. 
Various posts in Public Service; Gen. Dir., Planning 
Bureau 59-68; Minister of Finance 68-. 

Ministry of Finance, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Pazhwak, Abdurrahman; Afghan civil servant; b. 
7 March 1919. 

Has been successively mem. Historical Section of Afghan 
Acad.; Dir. Foreign Publications Section of Afghan Press 
Dept.; Editor daily I slab and acting Dir.-Gen. of Bakhtar 
News Agency; Pres. Pashto-Tolana; Dir.-Gen. Pubis. 
Section, Afghan Press Dept.; Press and Cultural Attache, 
Afghan Embassy, London; mem. of Section of Informa- 
tion Dept, of ILO; Press and Cultural Attache, Afghan 
Embassy, Washington; Dir. Section for East Asia and 
Dir. a.i., Section for UN, and Int. Confs., Afghan Minis- 
try for Foreign Affairs; Dir.-Gen. Political Affairs in 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 56; Perm. Rep. to UN 58-; 
Pres. UN Human Rights Comm. 63, 21st Session of UN 


Gen. Assembly 66, 5th Special Session 66 and of Emergency 
Session of Gen. Assembly on Middle East 66. 

Pubis. Ary ana or Ancient Afghanistan, Pakhtunistan (both 
in English), Tales of the People 58 (in Persian), and many 
other works. 

Afghan Mission to the United Nations, 866 UN Plaza 
New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Teleohone: PL4 1191. 

Pedersen, Johannes, dr. phil., d.d.; Danish university 
professor; b. 7 Nov. 1883; ed. Univs. of Copenhagen, 
Marburg, Leipzig, Leyden, Paris and Budapest. 
Collaborated in production of Arabic Dictionary 13-19; 
Lecturer, Univ. of Copenhagen 16; Prof, of Semitic 
Philology, Univ. of Copenhagen 22-50; mem. of Danish 
Royal Acad. 24-, Chair. History and Philosophy Section 
42-63, Pres, of the Acad. 63-68; mem. of Board of Dirs. of 
Carlsberg Foundation 24-55, Chair. 33-55; Co-editor of 
Acta Orientalia 33-62; Ed. of Illustreret Religionshistoire 48; 
Chair, of Danish Oriental Soc. 46-62; mem. of several 
foreign acads. 

Pubis. Der Eid bei den Semiten 14, Israel Vols. I, II, 
(Danish 20, 34, 58, English 26, 46, 59) Vols. Ill, IV (Danish 
34, 60, English 46, 47, 53, 59); Danish: al-Azhar 22, 
Muhammedansk Mystik 23, 52, Hebrew Grammar 26, 33, 50, 
68, I slams Kultur 28, Den Arabiske Bog 46, Arabic, with 
French introduction: Salami: Tabaqat Al-Sufiyya 60. 
Bjerregaardsvej 13, Copenhagen-Valby, Denmark. 

Perowne, Stewart Henry, o.b.e., k.st.j., m.a., f.s.a.; 
British orientalist and historian; b. 17 June 1901; ed. 
Haileybury Coll., Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge, and 
Harvard Univ. 

English Lecturer, Govt. Arab Coll. Jerusalem 27-30; Asst. 
Sec. Palestine Govt. 30-32, Asst. District Commr. 32-34; 
Asst. Sec. Malta 34-37; Political Officer, Aden 37; Arabic 
Programme Organiser, B.B.C. 38; Information Officer, 
Aden 39-41; Public Relations Attach^, British Embassy, 
Baghdad 41-44, Oriental Counsellor 44-47; Colonial Sec. 
Barbados 47-50; Acting Gov. March-Oct. 49; Adviser, 
Ministry of Interior, Cyrenaica 50-51; Adviser on Arab 
Affairs, U.K. Del. U.N. Gen. Assembly 51; discovered 
ancient Aziris 51; Hon. Asst. Jerusalem Diocesan Refugee 
Organisation 52; designed and supervised seven Arab 
refugee villages 52-56; Faculty mem. “College Year in 
Athens” 65-66. 

Pubis. The One Remains 54, Herod the Great 56, The Later 
Herods 58, Hadrian 60, Caesars and Saints 62, The Pilgrim’s 
Companion in Jerusalem and Bethlehem 63, The Pilgrim’s 
Companion in Roman Rome 63, The Pilgrim's Companion 
in Athens 65, Jerusalem 65, The End of the Roman World 66. 
Death of the Roman Republic 6 S, Roman Mythology 69. 

44 Arminger Road, London, W.12, England. 

Perrin, Ren6 Jean Louis; French marine engineer and 
business executive; b. 22 Aug. 1897; ed. Ecole Polytech- 
nique. 

Former Marine Engineer and Chief Marine Engineer; 
Pres. d’Hon. Compagnie Franfaise de Raffinage; Adminis- 
trateur, Compagnie Franfaise des Petroles; Admin. Soc. 
Nat. d’lnvestissement, Soc. d’Hydrocarbures de Saint- 
Denis, Lille-Bonnieres et Colombes, Compagnie Navale 
des Petroles, Compagnie Auxiliaire de Navigation; Com- 
mandeur, Ldgion d’Honneur. 

86 avenue Raymond-Poincare, Paris i6e, France. 

Persia, Shah of ( sec Pahlavi, Mobammad-Reza). 

Petrides, Frixos L.; Cypriot teacher and politician; b. 
1915, Nicosia; ed. Pancyprian Gymnasium and Univ. of 
Athens. 

In Athens during Second World War; teacher, Pancyprian 
Gymnasium after Second World War; Chair. Pancyprian 
Asscn. 47-60; Headmaster, Pancyprian Gymnasium 60; 
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flrcg o! Board Cyprus Broadcasting Corpn 60 70 

jluustcr of Educ 70- 

)lmisby of Education Nicosia Cyprus 

PftlflWf Tito*, Cj'pnot politician b 33 Jan. 1939 ed 
r^atyriTian Gymnasium Nicosia Middle Temple London 
CaUed to Bar 31 mem EOKA fighters imioa mem. of 
Cttee of Human Eights of the Nicosia Bar Asscn arrested 
by British administration and served 16 months as 
political detainee 5&-5S mem Consultative Body to 
Archbishop Makarios 59 60 mem House of Kcpresenta 
lives for Nicosia 60- Pari amentary Spokesman (Floor 
Leader) of pro-government Patriotic Front 63 66 mem 
Consultatn e Assembly of Coucml of Europe 63 65 Minister 
of Communicat ons and \\ orks 66 70 
Ministry of Communications and Viorks Nicosia Cyprus 

Phil! p* John Fleetwood Stewirt, cue u« British 
diplomatist b 16 Dec. 1917 ed Worcester Coll Oxford 
Hil Forces 3945 Sudan political service 45 54 First 
Sec Fore gn Ofiice 55 36 Oriental Sec. Libya 57 60 
HJd Consul Gen. Muscat 60-63 Counsellor Amman 
63.66 Imperial Defence Coll 67 Deputy HiRh Commr 
Cyprus 68 Amb to People s Democratic Republic of 
kemen Feb 69 Fellow Itoyal Common i cal th Soc 
British Museum rep on Board of Trustees Palestine 
Archaeological Museum Jerusalem 66 
t[o Records Section Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
Loudon S W 1 England 

Phillips, W»ndell, a.b r r c s frai fags 
rtcas fr.aS American explorer and archaeologist 
b 35 ^cpt. 1921 Oakland Calif ed Univ of Calif 
Berkeley 

President and Dir Philpryor Corpn 51 58 Pres Middle 
East American Oil Co 55 56 Chair P T P Corpn Reno 
\ev 63 Phillips Pam lie Sacramento Calif 60- Pres 
American Foundation for Study of Man Washington 49 
Dir -Gen. Antiquities Oman 53 Econ Adviser and Rep 
of HM Sultan of Oman 56- mem. many scientific 
expeditions Dir African expedition 47 49 Sinai Expedi 
ticm 50 Oman Geographical Expedition 61 excavations 
1a Yemen 51 52 Sumhuram Dhofar 52 53 Sohar Oman 
58 Frof of Archaeology Univ of W > oming 6S Trustee 
Hawaii Loa Coll 63 San Tran cisco Theological Seminary 
0 mem several learned socs Hon Dr Umvs of Red 
lands Colorado Trinity Pacific and Kyungpook Nat 
Iwv Calvin Cootidge Lmporia Sterling and Whitworth 
Colls Idaho Coll Grand Canyon Coll Miami Calif 
Baptist Coll Emmanuel Coll Tlorida Southern Coll 
John Brown Unn Eastern CofI Union Coll Hon Sheik 
of Bal Hanth tnbe Brussels Univ Commemorative 
Medal 69 

Pubis Qataban and Sheba 55 UnAnoim Oman 66 Oman a 
H story 67 

Suite 1409 Bank of I law ati Honolulu Hawaii 96815 and 
Diamond Head Apartments 2222 Ivalakaua Avenue 
Honolulu Hawaii 96815 USA 

P cinf, Leo Yihatfi, Pit n d sc Israeli geologist b 
3 June 1900 ed. Treiburg Bonn Berlin ZQnch and 
tendon Umvs 

Asastant Univ of Florence 24 emigrated to Palestine 
*4 Asst. Hebrew Umv of Jerusalem Geology Dept 2533 
Lecturer 34-63 Head of Dept 36-37 Assoc, Prof 37 39 
Prof 39- now Emer Research in Pans 26 London '’9-30 
Consultant to Argentine Govt 45 Dir Gcol Survey of 
50-34 Adviser to Israel Govt 55 Chair Cttce of 
Experts on And Regions UNESCO 54 Adviser to Greek 
Govt on groundwater 56-57 Chief Geological Cons 
TAHAL Water Planning Israel 57 Chair Nat Cttee 6th 
world Petroleum Congress 62 Special Adviser to UN on 
groundwater exploration in Cyprus 63 Iran 64 and 
oolvia 65 Dir Groundwater Research Centre Hebrew 
univ Jerusalem Cons in Oil Exploration to Finance 


Ministry 68 mem Cttee for Neotechnics and Pleistocene 
Strat graphy (INQUA Congress Pans) 69 mem Israel 
Acad of Sciences and Humanities Foreign Corresp Soc 
Gdol France Israel Pnze for Natural Sciences 58 
Pubis numerous works on geology palaeontology 
hydrogeology petroleum and pure geological research 
Gronndwater Research Centre the Hebrew University 
Jeruslaem Israel 

Pincus, Arys LOUIS, b a u_b Israeli lawyer b 2X 
May 1912 ed Witwatersrand Umv Johannesburg 
Practising lawyer in S Africa 34 48 founder Habomrn 
Labour Zionist Movement Chair S African Labour 
Zionist Movement 39 48 Vice Chair S African Zionist 
Fed 40 48 settled in Israel 48 Managing Dir El A1 Israel 
Airlines 49 57 practising lawyer 57 mem Exec and 
Treas Jewish Agency 61 65 Chair 65 Chair Board of 
Govs Tel Aviv Umv 62 mem. Central Cttee Mapai 
Histadrut mem Exec Poalei Zion World Union 
Derech Ganim Kfar Shmaryahu Israel 

Piraiteh, Said Mahdi, PH d Iranian lawyer and poll 
tician b. 1919 ed Teheran Umv 

Successively clerk Ministry of Justice Public Prosecutor 
Rep Df Public Prosecutor at Judicial Court Asst to Public 
Prosecutor of Supreme Court Pari Deputy Under Sec 
Ministry of Intenor Gov Gen of Fars and Southern 
Ports Gov Gen of Khuzistan Minister of Intenor 63 64 
Amb to Iraq 64 67 to Belgium 68 
Imperial Iranian Embassy Brussels Belgium. 

Plrenns, Jacques, Comte ix d pb d Belgian historian 
b 26 June 1891 ed Ghent Umv 

Tutor to Pnnce Leopold (later King Leopold III) 20 24 
ChargA de Cours Univ of Brussels 21 Prof 24 Sec 
Onental Inst 30- scientific mem Onental Inst of Prague 
33 Michoms Prof ColL de France 35 awarded Quin 
quenmal Pme for Historical Sciences for work 30 35 
Lecturer Umv of Cairo 39 Prof Umv of Grenoble 40 
Umv of Geneva 41 44 Head King Leopold s Secretariat 
with title Secretary to the King Aug 45 Editor 
Archives d Ilistotu du Droit Oriental 33 mem Acad<mie 
Royale de Belgique 45 Acad Septentrional (Pans) 59 
Grand Croix Ordre de la Couronne Grand Officier Ordre 
de Leopold Officier Legion d Honneur 
Pubis Histoire de s Institutions tt du Droit Pnvi de 
I Anciennt Egypt e (3 vols ) 32 35 La eiviliialion sumMenne 
44 La civilisation babvlonicnns 45 Les Grands Courants de 
I Histoire Umversellt (7 vols ) 44 56 (German Italian 
Spanish Portuguese English) La Belgique devantU nouvel 
iquilibrt du tnonde 45 Cteilisafiouj Antiques 50 Histoire 
de la Civilisation de l Egypte Ancienne (3 vols) 61 63 
(Italian Spanish) Histoire de I Europe de 1500 d 1055 
(3 vols) 6062 La Religion et la Morale dans l Egypte 
Atitiq it 65 La Sociltt hebraique d apres la bible 65 
40 Rue des Echevins Brussels Belgium and Chateau de 
Hierges par Aubrlves Ardennes France 

Pilias, Michatl, Greek Cypnot trade union leader b 
1921 ed Limassol Greek Gymnasium 
Founded Cypnot Workers Confederation 44 Gen Sec 
until 60 mem Ethnarchy Council 48 del to founding 
Congress of ICFTU London 49 mem Gen. Council 
ICFTU 49-53 tneci Exec Board 55 57 Consul-Gen 
Alexandria 61 

Pubis Books on political and labour subjects and collec 
tions of poetry 

Consulate of Cyprus Alexandria V A R 

Piumer, Mustafa F*iil, ix n Cyriot lawyer b 1914 ed 
Univ of Ankara and Lincoln s Inn London 
In private law practice 48 51 Judge 51 59 Minister of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources 59 Dec 63 (withdrew) 
Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources Nicosia 
Cyprus 
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Popa!, Ali Ahmad, ph.d.; Afghan educationist; b. 
22 Feb. 1916; ed. Nedjat Secondary School, Kabul, and 
Univ. of Jena. 

Teacher and Dir., Nedjat School, Kabul 42-46; Dir. of 
Teachers Training Coll. 46-47; Head of Primary Educ. 
Dept., Ministry of Educ. 47-49, also Teacher and Dean 
in Faculty of Women, Kabul Univ. 47-49; Head of Gen. 
Educ. Dept., Ministry of Educ. 49-51, Deputy Minister of 
Educ. 52-56, Minister of Educ. 56-64, Second Vice-Premier 
62-64; Amb. to German Fed. Repub., also accred. to 
Sweden and Switzerland 64-66; Amb. to Turkey 66-67; 
First Deputy Prime Minister 67-69; Minister oi Educ. 67; 
Amb. to Pakistan also accred. Ceylon and Thailand 69-; 
Order of Maaref, 3rd Class 46, 1st Class 64, Order of 
Sardarie-Ahlie 58, and orders from U.A.R., Yugoslavia and 
German Fed. Repub. 

Pubis. Education in Afghanistan, A Comparison of Educa- 
tion in Europe ( Germany ) and America, The Republic of 
Turkey. 

Royal Afghan Embassy, 176 F-7-3, Islamabad, Pakistan. 
Telephone: 22566. 

Pourhomayoun, All-Asghar, d. en d.; Iranian economist; 
b. 1912; ed. legal studies in Europe. 

Assistant Prosecutor and Counsellor, Court of Appeal 37; 
Prof, of Econs., Law Faculty, Univ. of Teheran 43-; Under- 
Sec. Ministry of Nat. Economy 50-53, Minister of Nat. 
Economy 53; Pres. Bd. of Dirs., Iran Insurance Co. 53, 
Pres, and Man. Dir. 53-55; Dir. Inst, for Public Admin., 
Faculty of Law 56-60; fttinistcr of Commerce 60; Minister 
without Portfolio 61; Gov. Central Bank of Iran 61-65; 
Pres. Currency and Credit Council 61-63; mem. High Econ, 
Council 61-63; Grand Cross of Merit with Star (Germany); 
Grand Cross Order of Leopold II (Belgium). 

Pubis. La Banque Nationale de VI ran cl son r 6 le dans le 
diveloppemeni. Principles of Economics, Planning and 
Business Cycles. 

Shahreza Avenue, 21st Azar Street, Prof. Edward Brown 
Road, No. 10, Teheran, Iran. 

Pritchard, James Bennott, a.b., b.d., ph.d., s.t.d., o.d.; 
American orientalist; b. 4 Oct. 1909; ed. Asbury Coll., 
Drew Univ., Univ. of Pa. and Philadelphia Divinity School. 
Professor of Old Testament Literature, Crozer Theological 
Seminary 42-54; Annual Prof. American School of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem 50-51, Archaeological Dir. 51, 
Visiting Prof. 56-57, 61-62; Prof. Old Testament Literature 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 54-62; Prof. Religious 
Thought Univ. of Pa. and Curator of Biblical Archaeology 
Univ. Museum 62-, Dir. 67-; Visiting Prof, of Archaeology, 
American Univ. of Beirut 67; mem. American Oriental Soc., 
Archaeological Inst, of America, Soc. for Biblical Literature; 
editor Journal of the American Oriental Soc. 52-54. 

Pubis. Palestinian Figures 43, Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
50, The Ancient Near East in Pictures 54, Archaeology and 
the Old Testament 58, Gibcon, Where the Sun Stood Still 62, 
etc. 

University Museum, 33rd and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 
4, Pa.. U.S.A. 


Q 

Qadi, Salim al-; Libyan politician; b. 1909; cd. Koranic 
School and Episcopal Inst. Misurata. 

Member Civil Court, Misurata 37; Pres. Commercial Co. 
Misurata 44; Chair. Nat. Court of Misurata 47; Mayor of 
Misurata 48; mem. Admin. Council 50; Minister of Agricul- 
ture 51-52, of Agriculture and Health 52; mcm. Legislative 
Council 53; Minister of Nat. Economy 54-56, of Communi- 
cations 56-57; Chair. Chamber of Deputies April 57-60; 
Minister of Education 60, of Finance Oct. 60-March 65, 
Oct. 65-67; Pres. Chamber of Deputies March-Oct. 65. 
Tripoli, Libya. 


Qalhud, Abdul Rahman; Libyan politician and religious 
leader. 

Minister of Justice until Oct. 64; Grand Mufti of Libya 64-. 
Office of the Grand Mufti, Tripoli, Libya. 

Qavam, Mohammed; Iranian diplomatist; b. 1922; ed. 
Univ. of Teheran. 

Formerly with Ministry of Finance; Chef de Cabinet to 
Prime Minister 47; Ministry of Foreign Affairs 47-, Amb. 
to Kuwait 63-64, to Ethiopia 64-67, to Yugoslavia 67-68, 
to Saudi Arabia 69-. 

Publ. Evolution of Government Institutions in Iran. 
Embassy of Iran, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Qaysi, Dr. Abdei-Rahman al-; Iraqi educationalist and 
politician; b. 1926; ed. Teachers’ Coll., Baghdad and 
Columbia Univ. 

Former Lecturer, Baghdad Univ.; Minister of Culture and 
Guidance 65; Minister of Educ. 67-68. 
c/o Ministry of Education, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Quddus, Ihsan Abdal (son of the late Rose al-Yussuf, 
famous actress and writer); United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) writer; b. 1 Jan. 1919; ed. Univ. of Cairo. 
Practised in law 42; joined magazine Rose al-Yussuf 42, 
imprisoned for attack on govt. 45, released and became 
Chief Editor, again imprisoned 50, 51; first novel publ. 54: 
Editor Akhbar al-Yom 65-66. 

Pubis, include I am Free 54, Do not Turn out the Sun (two 
vols.) 60, Nothing Matters 63. 

c/o Dar Rose al-Yussuf, 89A Sharia Kasr el Aini, Cairo 
U.A.R. 

Qusus, Jiryis; Jordanian educationalist and writer; b. 
1913; ed. American Univ. of Beirut. 

Teacher in various schools 36-51; Headmaster of Es-Salt 
Govt. Secondary School 51-53: Insp. of English, Ministry 
of Educ. 53-57; Asst. Under-Sec. and Senior Chief Insp. 
Ministry of Educ. 57-61; Asst. Under-Sec. Ministry of 
Communications 61; Ambassador in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Head of the Research and Studies 
Dept. 62, Consular Dept. 63-65, Under-Sec. 65, Ambassador 
and Head of Research Dept. 66-; Order of Istiklal. 

Pubis. Selected Poems 53, Selected English Prose 56, Applied 
Translation (3 vols.) (co-author) 57, Selected Verses 58, 
Fables from the Middle East 60, Education and Art (co- 
translator), The Genius of Shakespeare (Arabic) 60. 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Amman, Jordan. 


R 

Rabin, Lt.-Gen. (Res.) Yitzhak; Israeli army officer; b. 
1922; cd. Agricultural School, Ivfar Tabor, and Staff Coll., 
England. 

Palmach commands 43-48, including War of Independence; 
represented Israel Defence Forces (I.D.F.) at Rhodes 
armistice negotiations; fmr. Head of Training Dept. 
I.D.F.; C.-in-C. Northern Command 56-59; Head, Man- 
power Branch 59-60; Deputy Chief of Staff and Head, 
Gen. Staff Branch 60-64, Chief of Staff I.D.F. 64-6S; Amb. 
to U.S.A. 68-; Hon. Doctorates, Univ. Jerusalem 67, 
Dropsie Coll. 6S, Brandeis Univ. 6S, Yeshiva Univ. 68, 
Coll, of Jewish Studies, Chicago 69, Univ. of Miami 70, 
Hebrew Union Coll., Boston 71. 

Embassy of Israel, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Rachmilcwitz, Mosho, m.d.; Israeli physician; b. Russia 
2 Sept. 1899; cd. Univs. of Konigsberg and Berlin. 
Post-graduate studies as E. Libman Fellow, New York, 
Hamburg, Vienna, Amsterdam and Paris 27-31: came to 
Palestine 31 ; research in hmmatology and cardiology; Head 
Dept. Rothschild Hadassah Univ. "Hospital "B”, Jerusa- 
lem; Prof. School of Medicine, Hebrew Univ. 
ii Ussishkin Street, Jerusalem, Israel. 
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Rid wan Abbas, United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 

gSKofttelntotorm Era: Ganna! Esjrpta 
to Minuter of State U A-R 62 Minister of Local Govt 63 
?L, prune Minister for Local Admin. Services 64 65 
jnem Supreme Exec Cttee Arab Socialist Union 65-67 
sentenced to heavy labour for attempting to overthrow 
Pies Sasser s regime in 1967 68 
efo Arab Socialist Union Cano United Arab Republic 
' RiJitl, Gideon, Israeli diplomatist b Germany 5 
March 1913 ed Umv of Berlin- 

Immigrated 34 mem Kibbutz 34 43 active in Haganah 
and war services 39 \i Jewish Agency. Political Dept 43 
a charge of preparation of Jewish case for Jewish Agency 
Pol heat Dept .Nuremberg War Crimes Trial 45 46 mem 
ol Jewish Agency Comm to Anglo-American Comm of 
Enquiry 46 and of Jewish Agency mission to UN Special 
Comm for Palestine 47 mem Israel Permanent Del to 
ipj 5 j 52 alternate rep to UN 53 rep at UN Gen 
Assemblies +7 Counsellor in charge of Middle East and 
UN Affairs Ministry for Foreign Afiairs 33 57 Ambassador 
to Belgium and Luxembourg 57 60 to the European 
Eeon. Community 59 Dep Dir Gen Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs do Head at Israel Del lat Coni Law at tie Sea 
Geneva 60 Deputy Dir Gen. Ministry for Fore gn Affairs 
60-65 Penn- Rep to UN Geneva 65-66 Special Ambassa 
dor and Adviser to Foreign Munster May 66-67 Penn. 
Kep of Israel to UN 67 Dir Gen Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 67 

Ministry of Foreign Aflaixs Jerusalem and Kiryath 
Yovel Jerusalem Israel 

Rajah, Major-Gen Hassan F , s sc United Arab 
Republic (Egyptian) anny officer and diplomatist b 1911 
td Cairo Umv Ecole Supeneure d Electnatd Pans and 
Egyptian Stall Coll Cairo 

Electrical Engineer Ramleh Electnc Railway Alexandria 
35 39 joined Egyptian Anny 39 Gen Staff Coll Cairo 43 
I) r Topographic Service CHQ Egyptian Army 44 
Military Attachd \\ ashmgton 45 Del to U S Govt 
A Bomb Tests Bikini 46 Deputy Dir Intelligence Dept 
GHQ Egyptian Army 47 Dir Research and Develop- 
ment 47 52 Under Sec of State for Armament Factories 
Ministry of War 52 Head. Military Mission to Turkey 53 
Economic Mission to U S S R 54 Ambassador to China 
56-59 to Italy 59-61 to Yugoslavia 61 Mar 62 Ministry of 
Fore gn Affairs Cairo 62 Chair of Board U A-R Tourist 
Foundation several decorations 

Pubis. Diesel Engines 38 Ragab Sum Compass 44 Electri 
petition 0/ Hclwan Line 45 Establishment of National 
Planning Board and Five Year Plan for Egypt 55 
1 Sohman Pasha Street Cairo U A R 
Rahal Abdul Laid, Algerian diplomatist b 1923 
Ambassador to France 63 then posts in Ministry of 
Foregn Affairs Sec Gen Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
until 70 Perm Rep to UN 70 

Permanent Mission of Algeria at United Nations 750 
Hurd Avenue 14th Floor New York NY 10017 USA 
Raht, Michel, ll d United Arab Republic international 
avil servant b 22 Nov 1912 ed Jesuit Coll Cairo Cairo 
Uaiv Umv de Pans a la Sorbonne and Inst des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales Pans 

On admin stag Egyptian Postal Admin. 34 50 First Sec 
Int Bureau Universal Postal Union (UPU) 50-56 Counsel 
Jm Int Bureau UPU 56 64 Asst Dir Gen Int Bureau 
UPU 64 66 Dir -Gen. 66 
Gantnschstrasse 43 3000 Berne Switzerland 
Rlis, Mohsen, Iranian diplomatist b 1896 ed Iran and 
Wbiv of Geneva 

Chngd d Affaires Pans 31 Dir Dept of LN and 
Treaties Teheran, Minister to Germany and Neths 35 38 
vouhcal Du -Gen., Ministry for Foreign Affairs and 


Acting Minister of Foreign Affaira 38 Munster to Balkan 
countries 39 to French Govt. Vichy 41 Minister of Posts 
Telegraphs and Telephones 42 Minister to Iraq 43 47 
Ambassador to Great Britain 47 50 Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 50 Ambassador to France 58 Gov Gen of 
Azerbaijan 58-60 Ambassador to Netherlands 60-61 to 
Great Britain 61 to France 62 63 Gov of Teheran 64 
Senator 64 

The Senate Teheran Iran 

Rajeb, Mousa Hussein Abu Al, b a. Jordanian politician 
b 1931 ed Lincoln Umv USA 

Member House of Reps 61 62 63 63 66 67 Munster for 
Municipal and Rural Affairs 68 69 

Ministry for Municipal and Rural Affairs Amman Jordan. 

Ramzi, Ahmed, United Arab Republic (Egyptian) diplo 
matist b 1900 ed School of Law Cairo Umv of 
Lausanne and Swiss Fed Inst of Technology (MiL Section) 
Zurich 

Consul Jerusalem 35 Trieste 37 Consul Gen Pans and 
Beirut 3b Charg6 d Affaires Syria and Lebanon 39 44 
Dir Toumt Dept 46 Dir Commercial Legislation and 
Industrial Property Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
47 later Dir Gen I at Economic Affairs, Ministry ol 
Finance Del to Islamic Conf of World Economy Teheran 
51 Del to U N Gen Assembly 51 52 Ambassador to 
Italy 52 53 Ambassador to Turkey 53 Ambassador to 
Belgium and Minister to Luxembourg 55 57 Rep of 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry to the Arab League 57 
Pubis Northern Africa 48 Fezzan 49 Palestine 50 
Echoes of the Past 52 Wars t» History 53 (all in Arabic) 
c]a Ministry of Foreign Affairs Cairo UAR. 

Rannai, Mohamet! Ahmed Abu, Sudanese Judge b 1905 
ed Gordon Coll , Khartoum and School of Law Khar 
toum 

Translator 25 33 Clerk 33 36 went to School of Law 36 38 
District Judge (2nd Grade) 38 44 District Judge (rst 
Grade) and Dep Asst Legal Sec and Inspector of Native 
Courts 44 49 Studied in England 49 50 Judge of High 
Court attached to Court of Appeal 50-55 Chief Justice of 
Sudan 55 64 mem UN Sub- Comm on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 64 mem 
Constitutional Comm for South Arabia May July 65 
United Nations Sub Commission on Prevention of Dis 
crimination Geneva Switzerland 

Raphael, Yitzchak, tu phd Israeli politician b 
5 July 1914 ed Hebrew Umv 

Settled in Palestine 35 mem Exec Jewish Agency and 
Head Emigration Dept 48 54 mem of 2nd 3rd 4th 
5th 6th and 7th Knesset Chair Exec Hapoel Hamizrachi 
(Nat Religious Party) mem World Exec Nat Religious 
Party Mizrachi Chair Legislative Cttee Knesset Chair 
Mossad Harav Kook (Publishers) Deputy Minister of 
Health 62 Chair Yad Harow Maimon Judaic Studies 
Centre 

Publ3 Sefer Hachasidith Rishomm v achromm Hachasiiut 
v Eretx Israel Ed Encyclopaedia of Religion* Zionism 59 
60 

POB 672 Jerusalem Israel 

Rashid, Rashid A Al m a Kuwaiti civil servant and 
diplomatist b 23 Dec 1934 ed Claremont Men s Coll , 
California USA and Claremont Graduate School 
Assistant Technical Dir Public Works Dept Kuwait 
59 61 Asst Sec for Kuwait Govt Secretariat 61 Dir of 
Political Dept Ministry of Foreign Affairs Kuwait until 
63 Perm Rep of Kuwait to UN Sept 63 67 Under Sec 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Kuwait March 67 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Kuwait 
Ratner, Yochanan, Israeli architect b 14 July 1891 ed 
Institute of Technology Karlsruhe 
Lived in Palestine 23 mem- of the teaching staff Israel 
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Inst, of Technology, Haifa 26-61, Prof, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Architecture 39-61; during Second World War 
attached to G.H.Q. Middle East; Brig.-Gen. in Israeli 
Army; Military Attache, U.S.S.R. 48-49. 

Works include Jewish Nat. Insts. Jerusalem 28-34, Eden 
Hotel, Jerusalem 39, Faculty of Aeronautical Engineering, 
Haifa 54, Insts. of Social Studies at Zofit and Sde-Boker, 
Great Synagogue, Beer-Shebah 59, Assembly Hall, Haifa 
62, etc. 

123 Yefenof Street, Haifa, Israel. 

Raya, His Grace Archbishop Joseph Marie; Israeli arch- 
bishop; b. 15 Aug. 1917; ed. Lebanon and St. Anne 
Seminary, Jerusalem. 

Parish Priest, Zahle, Lebanon 41-45, Paterson, New 
Jersey 49-51, Birmingham, Alabama 51-68; Archbishop of 
St. Jean d’Acre, Haifa, Nazareth and all Galilee 68-. 

Greek Catholic Archbishopric, P.O. Box 279, Haifa, Israel. 

Razzaz, Ahmed Munif, m.b., b.ch.; Jordanian physician 
and politician; b. 1919; ed. Amman Secondary School, 
American Univ. of Beirut and Cairo. 

Teacher 39-41; mem. Baath Party 49-, Jordan Regional 
Leadership 56-66, Sec. 60-66, Scc.-Gen. Baath Party 65-66; 
exiled to Syria 52-53; imprisoned 57-59, 61, 63-64; arrested 
Feb. 66; Arab League Prize 63. 

Pubis. Features of New Arab Life (in Arabic) 53, Evolution 
of the Meaning of Nationalism (in Arabic) 60, (English 
trans.) 63, Freedom and its Problems in Underdeveloped 
Countries 65. 

Baath Party, rue Abdul Aziz 66, Damascus, Syria. 

Razzck, Brig. Aref Abdel; Iraqi politician; b. 1914; cd. 
Military Acad. 

Entered Air Force 36; became Commdr. Habbaniya base; 
Minister of Agriculture Nov. 63-Dcc. 63; Commdr. of Air 
Forces Dec. 63-July 65; Prime Minister and Acting 
Minister of Defence Sept. 65; Abortive coup d'ltats Sept. 65, 
June 66; imprisoned June 66. 
c/o Ministry of Justice, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Reiner, Markus, d.tech.; Israeli university professor; 
b. 5 Jan. 1886; ed. Technische Hoclischule, Vienna. 
Engineer, Austrian State Railways 11-18, Romanian State 
Railways 18-22; Civil and Structural Engineer, Govt, of 
Palestine 22-45; Research Prof., Lafayette Coll., Easton, 
Pa., U.S.A. 31-33; Scientific Adviser, Standards Inst, of 
Palestine 45-47; Head of Rheological Laboratory, Tech- 
nion, Haifa 48-60; Prof, of Mechanics, Technion, Haifa 
48-60; Research Prof., Israel Inst, of Technology 60-; mem. 
Israel Acad, of Sciences and Humanities; Hon. mem. 
Groupe Francais de Rlidologie; Weizmann Prize for 
Township of Tel-Aviv 56; Israel Prize, Govt, of Israel 
58; Rothschild Prize 63; Gold Medal, British Soc. of 
Rheology 66. 

Pubis. Lectures on Theoretical Rheology 60, Deformation 
Strain and Flow 60, Advanced Rheology 71. 

Technion City, Haifa, Israel. 

Remez, Brig.-Gon. Aharon; Israeli air force officer and 
diplomatist; b. 8 May 1919; cd. Herzliah Grammar School, 
Tel-Aviv, Harvard School of Business Administration, 
U.S.A., and Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, Princeton, U.S.A. 

Agricultural training in Kibbutz, Givat Haim 37-39; 
Emissary to Zionist Youth Movement, U.S.A. 39-41; 
Royal Air Force 42-47; mem. Kibbutz Kfar Blum 47-; Dir. 
of Planning and Operations, later Chief of Staff, Israel Air 
Force 48; Commdr.-in-Chief Israel Air Force 48-51; Head. 
Ministry of Defence Purchasing Mission, U.S.A. 51-53; 
Aviation Adviser to Minister of Defence 53-54; mem. 
Board of Dirs. Solel Boneh Ltd., Exec. Dir. Koor Indus- 
tries Ltd. 54-59; mem. Knesset 56-57; Admin. Dir. 
Weizmann Inst, of Science, Reliovot 59-60; Dir. Int. Co- 
operation Dept., Ministry for Foreign Affairs 60-64, 
Adviser on Int. Co-operation to Minister for Foreign 


Affairs 64-65; Consultant to OECD 64-65; Chair. Nat. 
Aviation Council 63-65; Amb. to U.K. 65-70. 

Embassy of Israel, 2 Palace Green, London, W.8, England. 

Rennie, Sir John Shaw, g.c.m.g., o.b.e.; British UN 
official; b. 12 Jan. 1917; ed. Glasgow Univ., Balliol Coll.. 
Oxford. 

Assistant District Officer, Tanganyika 40-49; District 
Officer 49-51: Deputy Colonial Sec., Mauritius 51-55; 
British Resident Commr., New Hebrides 55-62; Gov. and 
C.-in-C. of Mauritius 62-68, Gov.-Gen. and C.-in-C. 68; 
Deputy Commr.-Gen. UNRWA 68-71; Commr.-Gen! 
UNRWA 71-. 

UNRWA Headquarters, Museitbeh Quarter, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Riad, Mahmoud; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist; b. 8 Jan. 1917; ed. Military Acad, and General 
Staff Coll. 

Egyptian Rep. to Mixed Armistice Comm. 49-52; Dir. 
Dept, of Arab Affairs, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 54-55; 
Ambassador to Syria 55-58; President’s Counsellor on 
Foreign Affairs 58-62; Chair. Del. to UN Econ. Comm, of 
Africa 61; Ambassador and Penn. Rep. to UN 62-64; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 64-; Deputy' Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Nov. 70-. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Cairo, United Arab Re- 
public. 

Riahl, Lt.-Gen. Esmail; Iranian army officer and poli- 
tician; ed. Imperial Iranian Staff Coll. 

Instructor, Imperial Army Staff Coll., fmr. Corps Commdr. 
Fars Province, mem. Supreme Commdr. 's Staff, fmr. 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations Supreme Commdr. 's 
Staff; Minister of Agriculture March 63-67; Amb. to 
Netherlands 67-; several decorations. 

Publ. several papers on military subjects. 

Imperial Iranian Embassy, Rust cn Vrcugdlaan, 5 Was- 
senaar, Netherlands; and 103 Rudsor Street, Takht-i- 
Jamshid Avenue, Teheran, Iran. 

Riazi, Eng. Abdollah; Iranian politician; b. 1906; ed. 
Univ. dc Paris a la Sorbonnc. 

Assistant Dean, Technical Coll. 36-45, Dean 56-; Pres, of 
Majlis 64-. 

The Majlis, Teheran, Iran. 

Richmond, Sir John Christopher Blake, k.c.m.g.; British 
diplomatist; b. 7 Sept. 1909; ed. Lancing Coll., Hertford 
Coll., Oxford, and Univ. Coll., London. 

On archeological expeditions, Beisan, Jericho, Tel El 
Duwcir, Ithaca 31-36; H.M. Office of Works 37-39; served 
in Middle East in Second World War 39-46; Dept, of 
Antiquities, Palestine Govt. 46-47; British Foreign Service, 
Oriental Sec., Baghdad 47-51; Foreign Office 51-53; 
Counsellor, Amman 53-55; Consul-Gen. Houston, Texas 
55-58; British Property Comm. Cairo 59; Political Agent, 
Kuwait Oct. 59-61, British Ambassador 61-63; Super- 
numerary Fellow, St. Antony's Coll., Oxford 63-64; 
Ambassador to Sudan 65-66; Lecturer in Modem Near 
East History, Durham Univ. 66-. 

20 The Avenue, Durham City, Durham, England. 

Rifaat, Kameleddin; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
politician. 

Minister of Labour, U.A.R. 61-62; mem. Presidency 
Council 62-64; Deputy Prime Minister for Scientific Affairs 
64-65; mem. Supreme Exec. Arab Socialist Union 65-; 
Minister of Labour 67-. 

Ministry' of Labour, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Rifa’i, Abdul Munom; Jordanian diplomatist; b. 1917; ed. 
American Univ. of Beirut. 

In Service of King Abdullah 38; Chief Sec. of Govt. 40; 
Asst. Chief of Royal Court 41-42; Consul-Gen. in Cairo, 
Lebanon and Syria 43-44; Del. to Treaty Conf. with Great 
Britain 46; Under-Sec. of Foreign Affairs 47; Minister to 
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. „ jnd Pakistan 49 Amb to United States and Perth 
■S, to UN 33 57 to Lebanon 57 to Great Britain yfc 
S 0 f Nat Guidance 59 Perm Rep to UN 59-66 Ami, 
r«j It 66 67 68 Minister oi Foreign Aflajrs 68 PjW) e 
Itauster March 69 Aug 69 Vice-Prime Minister Minister 
of FaWg° Affairs and Senator 69-70 Prime Minister Jur (e 

numerous decorations 

Office u! the Prime Minister Amman Jordan 
Rifti. Abdul Wahab, BA Lebanese businessman b 
tooo ed American Univ of Beirut 
Tidier Tripoli Tarbia. Coll 32 33 American Univ of 
2^13442 Chief of OCF Centre Tyre Lebanon 42 43 
Sales Mai*. 43 5° Man Middle East Airlines Beirut 50 51 
Dk Gen. Chamber of Commerce and Industry Beirut 51 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Beirut PO^ 
jStu AUenby Street Beirut Lebanon 
Rifai Yoaiuf Hlthim Ahmed At-, Kuwaiti politician 
b. 193s ed Shuwaikh Secondary School Kuwait 
puector Travel and Residence Dept 61 63 mem Nat 
Assembly 63 Sec 63 Minister of Posts Telegraphs and 
Telephones 64 Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs Nov 
44 also Chair of diumeipai Council' 66- 
POB 410 Kuwait. 


p fi i Zaid al 1 m a Jordan an diplomatist b 27 Noy 
1536 Amman ed Victoria Coll Cairo and Harvard and 
Columbia Umvs 

joined diplomatic service 57 served at embassies in Cairo 
Beirut and London and at the Term Mission of Jordan at 
UN Cb el of Royal Protocol 65 Sec Gen of Royal Court 
and Pro ate Sec to H M King Hussein 67 Chief of Royal 
Court 69 Amb to UK 7 o~ 

leisure interests music reading bridge water sluing 
sailing tennis 

Embassy of Jordan 6 Upper Phillimore Gardens London 
W8 England 
Telephone 01 937 36S5 


Rmalt Elimelech phd Israeli politician b 1 Nov 
1907 Poland ed Hebrew High School Cracow Poland 
Imv of Vienna and Rabbinical Seminary Vienna 
Austria 

Emigrated to Palestine from Austria 39 and served as 
Read of Schools in Ramat Gan Israel and Dir of Edu c 
Dept of Ramat Gan Municipality Mayor of Ramat G*n 
55 59 Minister of Posts Israel Govt 69 Founder Union 
of Gen Zionist (now Liberal) Workers mem Knesset 
Chair Liberal Party in filth Knesset Co- Chair Hcrut 
Literal bloc (Gahal) Knesset 65 68 Past Chair of mein 
of numerous Park Cttees 

Polls Scientific work in the field of Semitic languages 
Munstr> of Posts Jerusalem Israel 
RiSftfya Kajjim , Afghan writer and d plomatist b 
1913 ed 1st qial H gh School Kabul 
Gnk in Press Section Ministry of Foreign Affairs 32 
Chief Clerk Fore gn Relations Section Ministry of Coin 
ramicat ons 32 trans at Afghan Acad of Literature 33 
Bern 34 Bu p u bls Div 36 Vice Pres 38 Editor Kabul 
Am snath and Kabul Magazine 36-38 Dir Gen of Pubis 
ness Dept 40-44 Pres 48 Pres Govt Econ Plana hg 
ooard 49 Govt Co-operative Org 52 Bakhtar News 
,J iTlc 7 54 hbruster of Information 56-60 Afghan Del to 
* I0 ^ Assembly headed Fress Del to USSR 
$• to Czechoslovakia Poland and Hungary 60 62 
5? u A R- 62 67 Minister of Information 63 Vice Chair 
s s ^ ev,si °n of Constitution 63 Minister of F nan c e 
4-$5 Rep for Afghanistan at Second Conf for the 
wpport of the Arab People 68 Del to UN Gen Assembly 

Afghanistan m the 19th Century Jawant Afghan 
translations and several novels 
eju Ministry of Foreign Affairs Kabul Afghanistan 


Robert, Louis, French archaeologist b 15 Feb 1904 ed 
Parrs Uaiv Ecole Normale Supdneure 
Member French School Athens 27 32 Dir of Studies 
Ecole dcs Hautes Etudes 32 Prof of Creek Ep graphy 
and Antiquities Coll de France 39 dir excavations at 
Amyzon 49 and Claros (Temple of Apollo) 50-61 Offider 
Ldgion d Hooneur 

Pubis Vt lies d Asie hUneure Etudes Anatoltennes Let 
Gladiateurs dans l Orient Grec Etudes de NumismaUque 
Greeque Htlltnxca (13 vols) Homs Indigenes dans l Aste 
Mineure La Carte (with his wife Jeanne Robert) Monnaies 
antiques en Troade Documents de l As te Mineure min 
dionale La dtlsse de Hilrapohs Castdbala Monnates 
Grecques 

31 avenue du Parc Montsoum Paris 14c France 

Rosen, Pinhas Felix, Israeli lawyer and politician 
b 1 May 1887 ed Umvs of Freiburg” and Berlin 
Called to Bar Germany 14 served in German Army First 
World War 14 18 Chair Zionist Fed in Germany 20 23 
mem Zionist Exec London 26-31 went to Palestine 31 
called to Palestine Bar 32 Municipal Councillor Tel Aviv 
35 415 Minister of Justice Govt, oi Israel 4S jr and Dec 
52 61 mem Knesset (Israel Pari ) 48 68 
ro Ramban Street Jerusalem Israel 
Roienns, Shablai, ixb PHD Israeli lawyer and dtplo 
matist b 24 Nov 1917 ed London Umv and Hebrew 
Umv of Jerusalem 

Advocate (Israel) Political Dept Jewish Agency for 
Palestine 46 48 Legal Adviser Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 48-66 Deputy Perm Rep to UN 67 71 Perm 
Rep to UN (Geneva) 71 mem Israeli Del to UN 
Gen Assemblies 48 57 62 64 69 Vice Chair Legal 

Cttee Gen Assembly 60 mem Israeli Del to Armistice 
Negotiations with Egypt Jordan Lebanon and Syria 49 
Vice Chair Israel Del to UN Conf on Law of the Sea 58 
60 Chair Israel Del to UN Conf on Law of Treaties 68 
69 mem other UN confs Govt Rep in Advisory Pro 
ceedings before Int Court of Justice in Reservations to 
Convention on Genocide case 31 mem Int Law Comm 62 
UN Comm on Human Rights 68 70 Assoc, Inst, of Int 
Law 63 Rapporteur Termination and Modification of 
Treaties 65 Israel Prize 60 Certificate of Ment American 
Soc of Int Law 68 

Pubis International Court of Justice 57 The Tune Factor 
tn Jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice 60 The 
World Court What if is and how it TVorhs 61 The Law and 
Practice of the International Co 1 rt (2 vols ) 65 The Law and 
Treaties Guide to the Vienna Convention 70 and numerous 
articles mainly on law 

Israel fifiss on to the United Nations Palais de Nations 
CH X211 Geneva S vitzerland 

Rossides, Zanon, Cypnot diplomatist b 8 Feb 1895 
ed Limassol Coll and Middle Temple London 
Called to Bar 23 law practice m Cyprus 25 54 mem. Nat 
Del to London 29 31 mem Ethnarchy Council 46 48 and 

58 59 mem Exec 50 59 Greek Cypriot Rep on Joint 
Cttee m London leading to Independence of Cyprus 

59 60 Ambassador to U S A and Perm Rep Df Cyprus 
to UN 60- Vice Pres UN Gen Assembly 61 62 63 64 
Chair UN Cttee on Portuguese Colonies 62 

Pubis The Island of Cyprus and Union with Greece 51 The 
Problem of Cyprus 58 

Embassy of Cyprus 2211 R Street NW Washington 
D C and 165 East 72nd New York City 21 N Y USA 
Rouhani, Fuad, llm Iranian lawyer and executive 
b 23 Oct 1907 ed Teheran and London Umv 
Anglo Iranian O'! Co Legal and Administrative Branches 
26 51 Chief Legal Adviser Nat Iranian Oil Co 51 54 
Dir 54 Deputy Chair 56 Sec Gen and Chair Board of 
Govs Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
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(OPEC) 61-64; Adviser to the Prime Minister 64-; Sec.-Gen. 
Regional Co-operation for Devt. 64-68. 

National Iranian Oil Co., Teheran, Iran. 

Roussos, Nicolaos S.j Cypriot civil engineer and politi- 
cian; b. 1906, Lania Village, Limassol District, ed. Greek 
Gymnasium, Limassol, and Athens Technical Univ. 
Practised civil engineering in Greece, mainly road con- 
struction work 29-33; Municipal Engineer, Limassol 33-47; 
Senior Partner, N. J. Roussos & J. Pcriclcous (civil 
engineers and architects) 38-70; Minister of Communica- 
tions and Works 70-; Pres. Cyprus Civil Engineers and 
Architects Asscn. 46-62; Pres. UN Asscn. of Cyprus 70, 
Limassol Rotary 61-62, Limassol Wine Festival 64, 65. 
Ministry of Communications and Works, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Roydre, Jean Andr 6; French diplomatist; b. 2 Jan. 1909; 
ed. Lycee Janson de Sailly and Univ. of Paris. 
Vice-Consul, Consul and Consul-Gen. in China and Japan 
32-52; Consul-Gen. in Singapore 55, Tunis 58-63; Ambassa- 
dor to Sudan 63-68; Minister Plen. Consulate-Gen., 
Casablanca, Morocco 69-; Oilicier, Legion d'Honneur. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Quai d'Orsay, Paris, France. 

Rubayyi, Salem; Yemeni politician. 

President of the Rcpub., Supreme Commdr. of the Armed 
Forces, and Chair, of the Presidential Council Oct. 69-. 
Presidential Council, Aden, People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen. 

Rubin, Rcubon; Israeli artist; b. 13 Nov. 1893; ed. Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, Paris, and Acad. Collarossi. 

Israeli Minister to Rumania 48-50; first one-man exhibition, 
Anderson Galleries, N.Y. 20; since 20 numerous one-man 
exhbns. in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, Paris, London, New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Geneva; exhibited Venice 
Biennalo 48, 50, 52; exhibition at Metropolitan Museum, 
N.Y. (with six other Israel artists) 53, etc.; works in 
Museum of Modern Art. N.Y., San Antonio Museum, 
Texas, Norton Gallery, Palm Beach, Brooklyn Museum, 
Princeton Univ. Museum, and other U.S. museums, Mus<5e 
d’Art Modernc, Paris, Manchester (England), Melbourne, 
Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem Museums and in private collections 
in Europe and America; decor for Ilabimah and Oliel 
Theatres, Israel; murals for Jerusalem Religious Centre 59, 
Knesset 66; stained glass windows, President’s Residence, 
Jerusalem; mem. The Hebrew Inst, of Religion, N.Y. 45-; 
mem. Provisional Council for UNESCO in Israel, Fellow 
of Int. Inst, of Arts and Letters 5S-; Prize of Honour, City 
of Tel-Aviv 64; commissioned for mural in Jerusalem Pari. 
66 . 

Pubis. Rubin 58, Visages d'Israel 61, Godscckers 67, My 
Life, My Art 69, The Story of King David 71. 

14 Bialik Street, Tel-Aviv; and Cacsarea-by-thc-Sca, Israel. 

Runciman, Tho Hon. Sir Steven (James Cochran Stoven- 
8on), Kt., m.a., f.b.a.; British historian; b. 7 July 1903; ed. 
Eton Coll, and Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 

Fellow Trinity Coll., Cambridge 27-38; Lecturer Cambridge 
Univ. 31-38; Pres Attaclid, British Legation, Sofia 40-41; 
Prof, of Byzantine Studies, Istanbul Univ. 42-45; Rep. of 
British Council, Greece 45-47; Chair. Anglo-IIellcnic League 
51-67; Trustee, British Museum 60-67; Pres. British 
Inst, of Archaeology at Ankara 62-; Fellow British Acad. 
57; Hon. Fellow Trinity Coll., Cambridge 65; Hon. Litt.D. 
(Cambridge, London, Chicago, Durham, St. Andrews, 
Oxford), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), Hon. D.Pliil. (Tliessa- 
lonika), Hon. D.D. (Wabash, U.S. A.). 

Pubis. The Emperor Romanus Lccapenus 29, The First 
Bulgarian Empire 30, Byzantine Civilisation 33, The 
Medieval Manichec 47, History of the Crusades (3 vols.) 
51-54, The Eastern Schism 55, The Sicilian Vespers sS, The 
White Rajahs 60, The Fall of Constantinople 1453 65, The 
Great Church in Captivity 6S, The Last Byzantine Renais- 
sance 70. 

Elshiesliiclds, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 


S 

Saad, Ahmed Zaki; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
government official and banker; b. 21 Feb. 1900; ed. 
Univs. of Cairo and Paris. 

Assistant Attorney-Gen. of Egypt 22-29; Egyptian Consul, 
Genoa 29-31, Hamburg 31-33. Liverpool 33-37, Dublin 
33-37> Chargd d’ Affaires, Baghdad 37-38; First Sec., 
London 38; Dir. Dept, for Alien Affairs, Cairo 39-44; 
Postmaster-Gen. 44; Under-Sec. of State, Ministry of 
Finance 45-51; Gov. Nat. Bank of Egypt 51-52, 55-57; 
Exec. Dir. Int. Monetary Fund 46-; Gov. Int. Monetary 
Fund 46-52, 58-; Gov. Int. Bank for Reconstruction and 
Devt. 46-52, 55-, Chair, of Board of Govs. 55, 62. 

Office: 19th and H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20431; 
Home: 4201 Cathedral Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20016, U.S.A.; 8 Chemin de Bonnevaux, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Saadi, Ali Saleh; Iraqi politician; b. c. 1930. 

Former Gen. Sec. Baath Party, Iraq; Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Interior Feb.-May 63, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Guidance May 63-Nov. 63; 
imprisoned 64; released July 68. 

Baath Party, Baghdad, Iran. 

Saba, Elias, b.litt.; Lebanese diplomatist; b. 1932, 
Lebanon; ed. American Univ. of Beirut and Univ. of 
Oxford. 

Economic Adviser to Ministry' of Finance and Petroleum, 
Kuwait and Kuwait Fund for Arab Econ. Devt. 61-62; 
Chair. Dept, of Econs. American Univ. of Beirut 63-67; 
Assoc. Prof, of Econs., American Univ. of Beirut 67-69 
Deputy Prime Minister of the Lebanon, Minister of 
Finance and Minister of Defence Oct. 70-. 

Pubis. Postwar Developments in the Foreign Exchange 
Systems of Lebanon and Syria 62. 

Biarritz Building, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Telephone: 302885; 312999. 

Saba, Hanna, d. en d.; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
jurist and diplomatist; b. 23 July 1909; ed. Coll, of Jesuit 
Fathers, Cairo, Faculty de Droit, Paris, and Ecole fibre 
des Sciences politiqucs, Paris. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo 42, Counsellor 46, 
Minister 52; Dir. of Treaties Div., UN Seer. 46-50; Juridical 
Adviser, UNESCO 50-67; Asst. Dir.-Gen. of UNESCO 67-; 
Grand Officicr du M6ritc d’Egyptc; Officier du Nil. 

Pubis. L’Islam ct la nationality 32, L’ivolution dans la 
technique des traitis, Les droits iconomiqucs et sociaux dans 
le projet de pacle des droits de I'homme, Les ententes el 
accords rtgionaux dans la Charlc des Nations Unies (Course 
at Acad, of Int. Law, The Hague 52), L’Activiti quasi- 
Ugislativc des Institutions sptcialisics des Nations Unies 
(Course at Acad, of Int. Law, The Hague 64). 

UNESCO, Place de Fontcnoy, Paris 7c; Home: 3 boulevard 
de la Sassaye, Ncuilly (Iiauts do Seine), France. 

Sabah, His Highness Sheikh Jabir al-Ahmed nl-Jabir 
AI-; Kuwaiti politician; b. 1928; ed. Almubarakiyyah 
School and privately. 

Governor, Ahmedi and Oil Areas 49-59; Pres. Dept, of 
Finance and Economy 59; Minister of Finance, Industry' 
and Commerce 63; Prime Minister 65-; appointed Crown 
Prince 66. 

Office of the Prime Minister, Council of Ministers, Kuwait. 

Sabah, Sheikh Saad al- Abdullah al-Salom al-; Kuwaiti 
politician. 

Deputy Pres., Police and Public Security Dept, until 61; 
Minister of the Interior 61-65; Minister of the Interior and 
Defence Nov. 65-. 

Ministry' of the Interior, Kuwait. 

Sabah, Sheikh Sabah al-Ahmed al-Jabir al-; Kuwaiti 
politician; b. 1929; ed. Mubaralciy’yah National School, 
Kuwait and privately. 
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,.,-wr Supreme Cttee 56 61 Head 0! Dept ot Social 
KSvrt and Dept of Printing Press and Publications 61 
Vi,««ter of Guidance of News 63 Minister of Foreign 
ASnn 63 acting Minister of Oil 65 67 Minister of Oil 

Foreign Affairs Kuwait. 

Sabah, SheiKh Sabah at-Safim al-, Amir of Kuwait 
twelfth ruler of the Sabah dynastj b 1013 ed privately 
Head of f’ ( ' tlCe De P t 3 S 59 mcm Su P retne C-cec Cttee 
,,^1 Dcput} Pnrne Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 6r 63 Fnme Minister 63-63 succeeded his brother 
gjujjjj Abdullah al Salem a] Sabah as Amir of Kuwait 

S«f P-ilace Amiry Diwan Kuwait 

Sibifi Sheikh Salem a!-Sabah al- (son of Sheikh Sabah al 
Siiem al-S-ibah Amir of Kuwait) Kuwaiti diplomatist 
b. jS June 1937 ed Secondary School Kuwait Gray s 
Jna London and Christ Church Oxford 
JciDfd Foreign Service 62 Head of Legal (later Political) 
Dtpt. Ministry of Foreign Affairs Amb to the UK 63 70 
to US A 70- rep of Kuwait to confs in Middle East and 
Afnca including Arab Summit Conf Casablanca Oct 65 
Embassy of Kuwait 2940 Titden Street VM Washing 
tgg DC 0"S " A 


SitMgh Bsshetr. n a Jordanian polit cian b 1918 
ei American Umv at Beirut 

Ttscher Itb d 43 Headmaster Irbid 44 Salt 46 Acting 
Islamic Chief Justice and Minister of Social Affairs 61 
SCmsterofEduc and Social Affairs 6 r ofEduc July 64 65 
tS-4ng 69 Acting Islamic Chief Justice and Minister of 
Educ 62-64 ^ce-Cbair Royal Cttee for Educ Affairs 62 
Baird of Dirs of Sherciah Coll 64 Dir Moslem Educa 
tonal Coll 47 Al Kav, kab Medal (1st and 3rd Grades) 
Ejjptian Repub Medal (4th Grade) Syrian Istiqlal Medal 
(md Grade) 

eteJhmstry of Education Amman Jordan 


Sibri, Aly, United \rab Republic (Egyptian) politician 
b.30 Aog 1910. ed. Military Acad and Air Force Acad 
Fought in Palestine War 48, Minister for Presidential 
Afinas Egypt 57 58 U A U. 58 62 Pres Exec Council 
61-64 Prime Minister 64-65 Vice Pres of Repub Oct 
65-67 Sec. Cea Arab Socialist Union Oct 65 67 63 
Sept, 69 Deputy Pnme Minister 67 and Minister of Local 
Govt 67 Oct 67 Resident Minister for Sue* Canal Zone 
C>ct6j-65 Vice-Pres of Repub Oct 70-May 71 on trial 
fa treason Aug ji 
Caw United Arab Republic. 

toillMinf, Riu, Iranian agriculturalist ed Kara] 
Apvultaral Faculty near Teheran and Syracuse Umv 

Imaiaa Ministry of Agriculture 39 served as Technical 
Under Sec. to Dept, of Forestry Head of Karkheh Devt 
Org of the Plan Org Head of Agriculture Div of Plan 
Org Dir of Rural Devt Under Sec for Research and 
running to Ministry of Agriculture Deputy Chief of 
Central Bureau of Planning Under Sec for Technical 
Mans to Minister of Agriculture now Pres Agricultural 
Bank of Iran. 

Bank Keshavani Iran (Agricultural Bank of Iran) 
lei win, Iran 


JWikt, Nijlb, ba 1 in p en d Lebanese diplo- 
matist b 1915 ed American Umv of Beirut French 
CKntty of Law Beirut and the Sorbonne 
‘•Ktorer Inst of Political Science French Faculty of 
if* akmit ^6 Head of Western Political Section, 
Ministry of Fo— ign Affairs 47 Head of U N Service 49 
wmsejjor p ms Dlf ^ en j[ mis try 0 f Educ 32 53 
to Switieriand and V A.R 58-60 Amb to Belgium 

66 -*° EEC 6 °^ 6 ^ Ge ” MlI5btiy Cl 


EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 

Pubis Paternal pouer in Moslem law (in Arabic) 39 Ea 
gutsUon zyrienns pendant la guerre it 19 H 1918 4° FAr 
Palestinian Question (in Arabic) 46 
c/o Mimstry of Foreign Affairs Beirut Lebanon 
Sadat, Col Anwar es-, United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
officer and politician b 1918 ed Military Coll 
Commissioned 33 fmr Gen Sec Islamic Congress one of 
Free Officers who overthrew monarchy 52 Editor A l 
Jumhurtya and Al Tahnr 55 56 Pres Egyptian Nat 
Union 57 61 Pres Afro Asian Conf Cairo 58 Speaker 
UAR Nat Assembly 61 Jan 69 mem Presidency 
Council 62 64 \ ice Pres of U A R 64 67 6g 70 interim 
Pres Sept Oct 70 Pres Oct 7 a 
The Presidency Cairo U A.R 

Sadijhl, Ghulam Himein, ph D Iranian philosopher and 
sociologist b 1903 ed French schools and the Sorbonne 
Lecturer m Sociology and Philosophy Umv of Teheran 
3S 43 Prof 43 Sec Gen Umv of Teheran 44 Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs Dec 31 June 32 Minister of the 
Interior July 32 

Publ Le$ Mouvetnents rehgicux traniens om lit ef au Hie 
silcles dt l Htgire 38 

c/o University of Teheran Teheran Iran 
Sidig, Im , th d Iranian educationist b 1894 ed 
Umvs. of Paris Cambridge (England) and Columbia 
(NY) 

Directed various depta Ministry of Education 19 30 mem 
Nat Constituent Assembly 25 49 67 Pres and Prof Nat 
Teachers Coll Dean of Faculties of Arts and Science 
Teheran Unlv 32 41 Chancellor of Umv 4t Minister of 
Education 41 43 45 47 and 60 6t Senator for Teheran 
49 5* 54 do 63 67 67 Vice Pres Iranian Acad 37 
mem Board of Govs Nat Bank of Iran 37 52 Prof of 
History of Educ Umv of Teheran 32 Pres Persia 
America Relations So c 49 33 mem Royal Cultural 
Council 62 Founder mem Nat Soc. for Physical Educ 
33 54 Founder mem Soc for Preservation of Nat 
Monuments 44 Founder mem of Nat Soc for Protection 
ot Children 53 mem High Educational Council 34 4! 
5 i 58 

Pubis Principles of Education New Methods in Education 
History of Education Modern Persia and her Educational 
System (in English) A Year »n America The March of 
Education «« Iran and (he West A Brief Course tn (ht 
History of Education tn Iran History of Education tn 
Persia from the Earliest Times to the Present Day History 
of Education in Europe Memoirs etc. 

316 Avenue Hedayat Vahabad Teheran andTheUnwer 
sity Avenue Shah Re*a Teheran Iran 
Sadr Javad, hid Iranian diplomatist and politician 
b jtn“ ed Umv de Pans L la Sorbonne 
Ministry of Intenor 39 Ministry of Foreign Affairs 41, 
fmr mem. Information and Legal Affairs Div Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs later First Sec and Consul Palestine 
fmr Chief of Seer to Pnme Munster fmr Minister in 
Yugoslavia fmr Deputy Minister of Intenor and of 
Foreign Affairs fmr Ambassador to Japan Minister of 
Interior 64 66 Minister of Justice 66-68 Foreign Office 
Adviser 68 Grand Officer Homayoun Officer Tad] Order 
Order of Merit for Justice 8 foreign decorations 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Teheran Zafaranieh IC Sadr 
10 Tadjnsh Iran 

Safieddme, Mohammed Hussein) Lebanese politician 
b X911 Tyre ed Arab Umv of Law Damascus 
Barrister 42 Judge 42 47 Deputy for Tyre 47 53 60 64 
Mm sterof Information 5 r 32 Mm sterof Ed tic Sept Oct 
58 Minister of Agriculture 60-61 Munster of Educ Work 
and Social Affairs May Oct 61 mem of Pari Comm on 
the Admm of Justice Minister of Hanning 68 69 
Ras El Nab e 1mm Chaar Beirut Lebanon 
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Sagar, Abdul Aziz Al-Hamad Al; Kuwaiti businessman 
and politician; b. 19x3; ed. Secondary School, Bombay. 
Member Municipality Board 52-55, Devel. Board 52-55; 
Chair. Kuwait Chamber of Commerce 59-, Nat. Bank of 
Kuwait 59-65; Joint Council 61-62; Chair. Kuwait Oil 
Tanker Co. 61-64, 65-; mem. Constituent Assembly 63-, 
Speaker 63-65; Minister of Health 63; Chair. Red Crescent 
Soc. 66-. 

P.O. Box 244, Kuwait City, Kuwait. 

Sahnoun, HadJ Mohamed, m.a.; Algerian diplomatist; b. 
8 April 1931; ed. Lycde of Constantine, IJniv. de Paris is. la 
Sorbonne and New York Univ. 

Director of African, Asian and Latin American Affairs 
Ministry of Foriegn Affairs 62-63, of Political Affairs 64; 
Del. to UN Gen. Assembly 62-63, 64-65 ; Asst. Sec.-Gen. 
Org. of African Unity (OAU) 64-. 

Publ. Economic and Social Aspects of the Algerian Revolu- 
tion 62. 

OAU, P.O. Box 3243, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Said, Mostafa Tewfik EI-, ll.b., ll.d., United Arab 
Republic (Egyptian) lawyer and professor; b. 1908; ed. 
Mansourah Secondary School and Cairo Univ. 

Public Prosecutor 29-38; Lecturer and Asst. Prof, of 
Criminal Law, Cairo Univ. 38-42; Prof, of Criminal Law, 
Alexandria Univ. 42; Dean of Faculty of Law, Alexandria 
Univ. 46; Attorney-Gen., Alexandria Court of Appeal 49, 
Prof, of Criminal Law, Cairo Univ. 50; Dean of Faculty of 
Law, Cairo Univ. 52; Rector of Alexandria Univ. 54-58; 
Rector of Cairo Univ. 5S-61; Chair, of Supreme Council of 
the Univs.; Ambassadorto Portugal 62-64, to Somalia 64-68 
Pubis. On the Scope and Exercise of Marital Rights 36, The 
Egyptian Penal Code Annotated, 3rd edition 37, Crimes of 
Forgery Under the Egyptian Law, 4th edition 53, Principles 
of Criminal Law, 3rd edition 47, The Expansion of Higher 
Education in the United Arab Republic 60. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, United Arab 
Republic. 

Said, Qabas bin; Sultan of Oman; b. 1942; ed. by British 
tutors and at Royal Military Coll., Sandhurst. 

In Britain 58-66; served in British Army and studied local 
government; returned to Salalah 66; deposed his father 
Said bin Taimur ( q.v .) 70; Sultan July 70-. 

Salalah Palace, Dhofar, Oman. 

Saif al-lslam, Abdullah ben Hassan; Yemeni politician. 
Minister of the Interior April 67-69; mem. Mil. Council 67; 
Prime Minister ad interim June 68; in exile 68-. 

Saif al-lslam, al-Hassan ben Yahya, H.H.; Yemeni 
politician. 

Crown Prince of the Yemen 62-; Prime ilinistcr 62-67; 
Head of Mil. Council 67; in exile 68-. 

Saif al-lslam, Mohamed al-Badr, H.R.H.; Prince of the 
Yemen; b. 1927; ed. Coll, for Higher Education, Sana’a. 
Son of King of the Yemen; Minister for Foreign Affairs 
55-61, and Minister of Defence and C.-in-C. 55-62 ; succeeded 
to Imamate on the death of his father, Imam Ahmed 
Sept. 62; left Taiz following Republican coup d'etat Sept. 
62, leading Royalist resistance 62-68; replaced by Imamate 
Council May 68; in exile 68-. 

Saif al Islam, Mohammed ben Hussein; Yemeni poli- 
tician; b. 1938. 

Former diplomatic rep. to Fed. Germany; Vice-Prcs. 
Imamate Council 67-May 68, Pres, of Council May 68; 
Commdr. of Royalist Armed Forces 67-6S; in exile 68-. 

Salah, Abdullah A.; Jordanian diplomatist; b. 31 Dec. 
1922; ed. Bishop Gobat’s School, Jerusalem, and American 
Univ. of Beirut. 

Field Educ. Officer, United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA), Jordan 52-62; Ambassador to Kuwait 


62-63, to India 63-64, to France 64-66, 67-; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 66-67; Amb. fro France 68-; several decora- 
tions. 

Royal Jordan Embassy, boulevard Maillot 24, Neuilly sur 
Seine, France. 

Salam, Saeb; Lebanese air line executive and politician; 
b. 1905; ed. American Univ. of Beirut. 

Elected Provisional Head Lebanese Govt. 43; deputy 43- 
47, 51; Minister of Interior 46, 60-61; Minister Foreign 
Affairs 46; Prime Minister 52, 53, 6o-6r; concurrently 
Minister of Defence 61; pioneer Lebanese civil aviation 45; 
Pres. Middle East Airlines Co., Beirut 45-56; Pres. Nat! 
Fats & Oil Co. Ltd., Beirut. 

National Fats & Oil Co. Ltd., Beirut, Lebanon, 

Saleh, Jehanshah, m.d., f.i.c.s., f.r.c.o.g.; Iranian sur- 
geon, gynaecologist and politician; b. 1905; ed. Syracuse 
Univ., N.Y. 

Intern, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse, N.Y. 33, Orange 
Memorial Hospital, N.J. 34, Resident Surgeon 35; Prof 
of Anatomy, Teheran Univ. Faculty of Medicine 36-41, 
Prof, of Gynaecology 40-, Dean 47-54; Dir. and Chief 
of Gynaecological and Obstetrical Service, Vaziri Hospital, 
Teheran 36-37; Dir. and Chief Surgeon, Women’s Hospital,' 
Teheran 37; Minister of Public Health 50, 53, 54, 55, 60-61; 
Minister of Educ. 61-63; mem. Board of Dirs. and Chief of 
Public Health Section, Red Lion and Sun (analogous to the 
Red Cross) 38-; Fellow, Int. Coll, of Surgeons; Pres. Iranian 
Asscn. of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, and of Iran- 
America Medical Society; mem. American Medical Asscn., 
Iranian Central Council of Sanitation, Central Council for 
Education; Chancellor Teheran Univ.; WHO adviser in 
medical education and auxiliary branches 52-; Senator 69-; 
Hon. LL.D. (Syracuse Univ.), Hon. Sc.D. (Univ. of 
Bordeaux), Hon. F.R.C.O.G. (England). 

Pubis. The Relation of Diet to the Preservation of Teeth 31, 
Morphine Addiction and its Treatment 32, Diseases of 
Women 41, Normal and Abnormal Obstetrics 42, Recent 
Advances in Gynacology 60, Text Book of Gynwcology 
64. 

Home: 10 Takht-i-Jamshid Avenue, Teheran; Office: 
University of Teheran, Avenue Shahreza, Teheran, Iran. 

Salem, Yusscf Ibrahim; Lebanese politician and admini- 
strator; b. 1900, Tyre; ed. Beirut and Ecole d’lngenieurs, 
Paris. 

Ambassador to Egypt 44; del. to UN 45; Minister of the 
Interior 46; founder and mem. of Board of Dirs. of Union 
Nationalc d'Assurances 47, Al-Ahli Bank 52, Coca-Cola 
(Lebanon) 52; Administrator of Bank of Syria, Radio 
Orient, State Tobacco Monopoly, Compagnie G<?ne’rale du 
Levant, Socidte Generate Financit-re, and Hotel St. 
Georges, Beirut; Pres. Asscn. des Commercants de Bey- 
routh; Minister of Foreign Affairs 6S-69; Grand Officer of 
the Order of the Cedar; Officer of the Legion of Honour; 
Commdr. of the Order of St. Gregor}-; Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Nile. 

Rue Justinien, Imm. Salem, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Telephone: 233-33S. 

Salih, Salih Mohammed; Sudanese cotton executive. 
Municipal Engineer, Govt. Service 42,- Agricultural 
Engineer 43-45, Chief Surveyor 45-51; Field Insp. Sudan 
Gezira Board 51-55, Group Insp. 55-56, Asst. Gen. Man. 
56-62, Gen. Man. 62-64, Man. Dir. 65-66; Man. Dir. Sudan 
Agricultural Bank 67-. 

Sudan Agricultural Bank, P.O. Box 1363, Khartoum, 
Sudan. 

Salim, Khalil, b.a., dip.ed., ed.d.; Jordanian educator, 
politician and banker; b. 1921; ed. American Univ. of 
Beirut, Inst, of Education, London and Columbia Univ. 
Teacher in Secondary Schools 41-49; Lecturer Teachers 
Coll. 50; Dir. Cultural Affairs 52; Sec. Jordan Nat. Comm, 
for UNESCO 50-58; Asst. Under-Sec. of Educ. 55-62; 
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vrmsitr of Social Affairs 6' Munster of State Prime 
s Office 62-63 Ch!nr Authority for Toonsm and 
ties 62-63 ' IlfUstcr ot Economy 62-63 Gov 
JvAi Bank of Jordan 63 Chair Board of Jordan 
r/voperahon Union 65-68 mem Jordan Devt Board 
and mem Board of Trustees Uxuv of Jordan 
ZL , Jordan Scientific Board Sec Gen Royal Scientific 
let. ,0 Deputy Chair Aha Airline 70 
p_ys Ke-organuahon of Educational Administration j« 
60 15 textbooks on Mathematics and numerous 
steles cn Mathematics Popular Science Education, 
r«®oim£S and Banking 

Canal Bank of Jordan P O B 37 Amman Jordan, 
fjtffal Marshal Abdullah, Temeni army officer and 
politician b 19 J 7 « d m 

{Warned to Yemen from Iraq 39 imprisoned 39 army 
stmee 40-48 55 imprisoned 4S 55 Gov of Hodeida 
Chief of StaS to Imam Mohammed 62 Pres of the 
KevointMtury Council and C. inC.6 67 Prune Minister 
Crtt 61 Feb. 64 Sept 66-67 Concurrently Munster of 
Farejn Affaire Feb 63 Feb 64 
Cmo Parted Arab Republic 

Ulmtn r»ih if .Iraqi diplomatist b 12 Starch 1923 ed 
UwColL Baghdad Faculty of Law Umv of Pans 
Utttrer Law Coll Baghdad Unit 55 56 at Coll of 
Cosnm rce and Boons 56-59 Dir Arab League Section 
Fcrogn Ministry Baghdad 59-60 Dir Gen, United Nations 
Dept, 60-6 Counsellor Iraqi Embassy Iran 62 Charg 4 
d Affaires Iraqi Embassy Iran April 62 Feb 64 Munster 
Fmn.Krp to O'! Geneva 64 66 Dir Gen. Political Dept 
6- Amb to Indonesia 68 
PabLLArtion publiquc (Arabic) 36 
Eabassy of Iraq Djakarta Indonesia Adamaya Haibat 
Khrtoon Baghdad Iraq 

Woafl.MolianMiJ, Iraqi politician b.1908 ed Baghdad 
Wifctfj Acad 

Cscsnissoned 28 sent to England on military course 31 38 
a Iraq 33-46 imprisoned by British 45 in Egypt 46-49 
IKitarv Adviser to Arab League 49-32 Organiser of Arab 
logos sate Israel Boycott Burests Damascus S3 Head 
cl Drpt of Oil Affairs Arab League 54-60 Minister of 
08 , Iiaqi Government December 60-63 
Bighdid Iraq 

tilinin, Pmna, Israeli pianist b 1923 ed Ecole 
konnale de Musique and Conservatouc National de 
hssqce Fans 

6i\e first concert m Pam at age of twelve since then has 
pwo Concerts in five continents travels all over the world 
tvcr ? year playing with most of the major orchestras 
* !Vtr Concerts with Israeli orchestras 
jo Duficov St Tel Aviv Israel 
Susficrjky, Shmuel PHJ3 Israeli physicist b 28 Oct 
ed Uni vs. of KOmgsberg Berlin and Utrecht 
Soff, Dipt. of Physics Hebreiv Umv Jerusalem 28 
3j Assoc. Prot of Experimental Phi's cs 49-60 
and Head of Dept of History and Philosophy of 
60- Exec Sec. Palestine Board for Scientific and 
mScsiml Research 43 48 Dir Research Council of Israel 
| 9 -J 6 Wchau- 56-59 mem Exec Cttee of Nat Comm 
"T UNESCO Israeli del UNESCO Gen. Confs 49 50 51 
i* ^ J6 5S 62 mem Int Advisory Cttee on Scientific 
u'w? oi UNESCO 54 57 Dean Faculty of Science 
(WtTi'imr 57 jg Visiting Fellow St Catherine s Coll 
64-63 mem Israel Acad of Sciences and Humam 

Physical It orld of the Greeks 56 Physics of the 
fnu 39 The Phy steal World of Late Antiquity 6’ 

Hebrew University Jerusalem Israel 
frrtUlt r .^ Dhamt ntd Mehdi, Iranian banker b 1918 ed 
fofV i»T aite!e ‘' Accountants in England and Wales 
'lelh Iran 45 51 National Iranian Oil Co 51 53 


Bank McHi Iran 5359 Industrial and Mining Development 
Bank of Iran 59-63 Gov Bank Markan Iran (Central 
Bank of Iran) 63-68 
c/o Bank Markazi Iran Teheran Iran 

Samir, Faisal At , b a ha fh d Iraqi teacher and 
politician b 1922 ed. King Faisal II High School 
Baghdad and Cairo Umv 

Teacher 47 later Lecturer Baghdad Utuv Dir Gen of 
Educ 58 Mm of Guidance 59-61 Min. to Indonesia 61-63 
Pubis Sawt At Tankh (Voice of History) 47 Thavral 
Al-Ztttj (Peasants Revolt inS Iraq)54 various translations 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Baghdad Iraq 
Samutl 2nd Viscount cr 37 of Mount Carmel and of 
Toxteth Liverpool Edwin Herbert Samuel, c.m a 
British lecturer and author b 2898 ed Westminster 
School Balhol Coll. Oxford and Columbia Umv 
Served First World War Palestine Civil Service 20-48 
Visiting Prof Dropsie Coll Philadelphia 48 49 Graduate 
School of Public Affairs Albany- New \ ork 63 Umv of 
Pittsburgh 70 Visiting Lecturer Witwaterarand Umv 
Johannesburg S3 European Dir The Conquest of the Desert 
Exhibition Jerusalem 51 53 Principal of the Inst of 
Public Admin in Israel Dir Jewish Chronicle London 
and its subsidiary Vallentma Mitchell (Publishers) Ltd 
EUern Investment Corpn Mofler Textile Co Israel 
Senior Lecturer in Br tish Institutions The Hebrew Umv 
Jerusalem 54 69 Perm Adviser to the Israel Red Cross 
equivalent on public relations and publicity Dir Etlern 
Investment Corpn Tel Aviv 64 Woller Textile Corpn 
Nahanya 65 

Pubis A Primer on Palestine 32 The Jewish Communal 
Villages of Palestine 38 The Theory of Administration 46 
Problems of Government cn the State of Israel 56 British 
Traditions in the Administration of Israel 57 The Structure 
of Society in Israel 6g Short Stories A Cottage in Galilee 57 
A Coat of Many Colours 60 My Friend Musa 63 TAe 
Cucumber King 65 His Celestial Highness 68 Pools (with 
Mordechai Kamrat) 69 

House of Lords London S W 1 England and ts Rashba 
Road Jerusalem Israel 

Sani 1, Gtn Asadollafi , Iranian army officer b 1904 ed 
Officers Training Coll 

Special Adjutant to Shahanshah Deputy Minister of War 
61 62 Munster of War 63 70 Minister of Agricultural 
Products and Consumer Goods 70- Third Second and 
First Order of Ment Third Second and First Order of 
Honour Second and First Order of Horoayoon First 
Order of Service and se\ cral other decorations 
Ministry of Agricultural Products and Consumer Goods 
Teheran Iran 

Sanusi, H P H Prince Hajsan Rida, Former Crown 
Pnnce of Libya b 1934 

Son of H M King Idns I became Crown Prince on death 
of his Great Uncle Ahmed Shenf as Sanusi Dec 50 in 
exile 69 

Saphir, Joseph, Israeli farmer and politician b 27 Jan. 
1902 ed Teachers seminary 

Member Exec Farmers Fed. in Israel 33 Pres Petah 
Tikva Rural Council 37 4a Mayor of Petah Txkva 40-51 
mem Knesset 49 .Minister of Transport Govt of Israel 
52 55 Chair Exec of Liberal Party 58 Chair of Liberal 
Party June 6S Munster without Portfol o June 67 69 
Minister of Commerce and Industry 69- Hagana Medal 
Hon MBE 

Pnbls Articles on agricultural municipal economic and 
political topics 

Liberal Party of Israel 6S Ibn Gvirol Street Tel Aviv 
Home 23 Pica Street Petah Tikva Israel. 

Telephone 246121 (Office) 911340 (Home) 
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Sapir, Pinlias; Israeli politician; b. Lithuania 1909. 
Emigrated to Palestine 29; employed as agricultural 
labourer; Asst. Dir. Mekorot (Israel’s major -water de- 
velopment Co.) 37-47; after establishment of State of Israel, 
became Dir.-Gen. Ministry of Defence and subsequently 
Dir.-Gen. of Treasury; Minister of Commerce and Industry 
55-63 , of Finance, Commerce and Industry 63-65, of 
Finance 65-68; Sec.-Gen. Israel Labour Party 68-69; 
Minister of Finance, Commerce and Industry 69-. 
Ministry of Finance, Commerce and Industry, Hakirxah, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 

Saqqaf, Sheikh JJmar; Saudi Arabian politician; b. 1923. 
Former Amb. to Ethiopia; Perm. Under-Sec. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs -67, Deputy Minister 67- April 68; Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs April 68-, and Personal Rep. of 
H.M. King Faisal on diplomatic missions. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

Sarc, Omer Celal, dr.rer.pol.; Turkish professor and 
administrator; b. 1901; ed. Robert Coll., Istanbul, Handels- 
hochschule, Berlin, and Univ. of Berlin. 

Asst. Prof, of Econs., Univ. of Istanbul 26, Assoc. Prof, of 
Applied Econs. and Statistics 33, Prof, of Applied Econs. 
and Statistics 38-55, 57-, Dean of Faculty of Econs. 36-48, 
Rector of the Univ. 49-51, Pro-Rector 51-53; Visiting Prof. 
Columbia Univ., School of Int. Affairs 54-55, 67-6S; Chief, 
Middle East Unit, Dept, of Econ. Affairs, UN, New York 
55-56; Dir. Econ. and Social Affairs, Council of Europe 
59-61; Rector, Istanbul Univ. 63-65; Hon. Dr.Jur (Fouad I 
Univ., Cairo). 

Pubis. Agricultural and Industrial Policy 34, Theory oj 
Statistics 35, The Foundations of Turkish Economy 50. 
c/o University of Istanbul, Beyazit, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Sarell, Sir Roderick Francis Gisbert, k.c.m.g.; British 
diplomatist; b. 23 Jan. 1913; ed. Radley and Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford. 

Consular Service 36-46; Foreign Service 46-, Rome, 
Bucharest, Foreign Office; Rangoon 53-56; Consul-Gen. 
Algiers 56-59; Counsellor, Foreign Office 59-64; Amb. to 
Libya 64-69. 

c/o British Embassy, Ankara, Turkey. 

Sarrflf, Fflad, b.a., ll.d.; Lebanese author and univer- 
sity official; b. 1900; ed. Shwaifat Nat. Coll., and American 
Univ. of Beirut. 

Teacher and Headmaster, Lebanon 19-22; Asst. Editor 
Al-Muqtataf (monthly), Cairo 22-27, Editor 27-44; Editor 
Al-Mukhiar (Arabic edition of Reader's Digest), Cairo 
43-47; Columnist, Al-Ahram (daily), Cairo 4S-51; Vice- 
Pres. in charge of Univ, Relations, American Univ., 
Beirut 52-; started Dept, of Journalism, American Univ., 
Cairo 35-43; Vice-Pres. Lebanese Nat. Comm, for UNESCO; 
mem. Exec. Board of UNESCO 66-; mem. Lebanese Nat. 
Research Council, Baalbek Int. Festival Cttcc.; several 
decorations. 

Pubis. Pillars of Modern Science 35, Horizons of Modern 
Science 39, The Conquest Goes On 44, Horizons Without End 
58, Man and the Universe 6 x, Modern Science in Modern 
Society 66, numerous other books. 

American University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Sasson, Eliahu (Elias); Israeli diplomatist; b. 2 Feb. 1902; 
ed. St. Joseph Coll., Beirut. 

Owner and Editor of Arab newspaper A l Hayyat, Damascus 
19-21; corresp. and editor of various Hebrew and Arab 
newspapers, Jerusalem, Damascus, Beirut, Baghdad, 
Cairo and Tel-Aviv 24-31; Head of Div. for Arab Affairs, 
Political Dept., Jewish Agency 32-47; Head of Middle 
Eastern Dept. Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs 47-50; 
Minister to Turkey 50-53, to Italy 53, Ambassador 56-60, 
to Switzerland 60-61; Minister of Posts 61-67, Police 
67-; mem. Israeli del. at Israeli-Egyptian Armistice 
negotiations, Rhodes, and signatory of the Armistice 
Treaty 48-49; joint head of Israeli del. at Lausanne Conf. 


of Palestine Conciliation Comm. 49; mem. Israeli del. at 
UN 47-48. 

Ministry of Police, Hakirya, Israel. 

Saiir, Kcmal; Turkish politician. 

Secretary-Gen. Republican People's Party 64-68; Deputy 
Prime Minister 64-Feb. 65. 

Grand National Assembly, Ankara, Turkey. 

Saudi Arabia, Royal Family of ( see under first names, 
as Faisal (King). 

Sayah, Mohamed; Tunisian politician; b. 31 Dec. 1933; 
ed. Sadikia, Sfax, and Training School for Higher Educa- 
tion, Tunis. 

Joined Ndo-Destour Party 49; mem. Gen. Union of Tunisian 
Students 52-62, mem. Exec. Bureau 57-62, Sec.-Gen. 60-62; 
Asst. Dir. Ndo-Destour Party and Chief Editor L’Action 
62-64, Gen. Sec. of Destourian Youth, Gen. Sec. of Tunisian 
Youth 63-64; mem. Central Cttee., then mem. Political 
Bureau and Dir. of the Party, Socialist Destour Party 
64-. 

Socialist Destour Party, 10 rue de Rome, Tunis, Tunisia. 

Sayigh, Yusif A., M.A., ph.d.; Syrian economist; b. 26 
March 1916; ed. American Univ. of Beirut and Johns 
Hopkins Univ. 

At American Univ, of Beirut, Asst. Prof, of Econ. 53-54, 
56-57, Assoc. Prof. 57-58, 62-63, Prof. 63-; Dir. Econ. 
Research Inst. 57-59, 62-64; Econ. Adviser, Planning 
Board of Kuwait 64-65; Econ. Consultant, Jordan East 
Ghor Study 66-67; Dir. Palestine Planning Centre; Grand 
Prix twice from Lebanese “Friends of the Book" Soc. 
Pubis. Bread with Dignity: Socio-economic Content of Arab 
Nationalism (Arabic) 61, Entcrprcncurs of Lebanon 62, 
Economics and Economists in the Arab World 64, Second 
Look at Lebanese Economy (Co-Author) (Arabic) 66, The 
Israeli Economy (Arabic) 66, The Strategy of Action for the 
Liberation of Palestine (Arabic) 68, Jordan: Country Study 
(Mediterranean Development Project) (Co-Author). 
Economics Department, American University of Beirut, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

Sbihi, Abdelhadi; Moroccan diplomatist; b. 18 Nov. 1925; 
cd. LycGc Mckncs, Rabat, and Ecole Supdricur Agronomi- 
que, Grignon, France. 

Graduated as engineer-agronomist; later Insp.-Del., Minis- 
try of Agriculture; Gov. of Casablanca Province 61; Perm. 
Rep. of Morocco at UN Food and Agricultural Org. (FAO) 
61-65; Pres. Intergovernmental Cttcc. of World Food 
Programme 63; Ambassador to West African countries, 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast 65-67; Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 
June 67-; Officicr Mdrite du TrOnc Marocaine, du Mdritede 
la Rdpublique Italiennc. 

Embassy of Morocco, ul. Gorkogo 60, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Schaeffer, Claude Frdddric Armand, m.a.; French archae- 
ologist; b. 6 March 1S9S; cd. Strasbourg and Paris Univs. 
Curator Prehistoric, Roman and Early Medieval Museum, 
Palais Rohan, Strasbourg 21-32; Curator Coins and Medals 
Dept. Strasbourg Univ. 26-32; Curator French Nat. 
Museums 33-54; Dir. of Research at Nat. Centre of Scien- 
tific Research, Paris 46-54; Vice-Pres. Comm, dcs Fouilles, 
Direction Gdndrale dcs Relations Culturelles, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs; mcm. French Inst. 53; Hon. Prof. College 
dc France 54; Dir. expedition Ras Shamra, Syria 29- (dis- 
covered Canaanite alphabetic cuneiform records); Cyprus 
32. 34. 35. 4 6 - 47. 49. Malatya, Turkey 46, 47, 48, 50; 
mcm. Archaeological Cttee. Ministry of Education; Hon. 
Fellow St. John's Coll. Oxford; mem. Nat. Society’ of 
Antiquaries, France; corresp. mcm. Belgian Royal Acad., 
Danish Royal Acad. ; corresp. Fellow of British Acad.; Hon. 
Fellow Royal Anthropological Inst, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, etc.; hon. mem. Deutsche Morgcnlltndisclie Gesell- 
schaft; served as Capt. Corvette with Fighting French 
Naval Forces 40-45; D.Litt. h.c. (Oxon.), D.C.L. h.c. 
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(Glasgow) Hon F.S A Gold Medal Soc of Antiquaries 
5S Gold Medal Scientific and Philological Soc , Famagusta. 
Cyprus 65 _ . , . , 

Pubis Haches niolMiques 24 Tertres funfraires f « 
hisionquts dans la for ft de Ilaguenau (2 vots ) 26 30 
Missions en Chypre 36 Ugantica I 39 Cuneiform Texts oj 
Has Shamra Vgant 39 Stratigrapkie cam par it et Chron 
ohm dt 1 Asie occidentals 48 Ugantua II 49 Lnftcrni 
Alasltt 52 Ugantica I II 56 Uganiica IV 62 Uganfica K95 
Ugantica VI 69 _ 

Le Castel Blanc 14 t6 rue Turgot St Germain en L»ye 
and 1 Escali BP 16 La Croix Calmer (S3) France 


Schihadi, Georges, Lebanese writer 
Pubis include Po*si# I Poisie II Plays Monstcur 
Boble I.a Soirfe de Proierbes Hisloire de Vasco Le 


Schimmel, Annemarle, dr pmil. dr sc rel German 
university professor b 7 April 1922 ed. Umv of Berlin 
Assistant Prof Marburg Umv 46 54 Prof of History of 
Religions Ankara Utuv 54 59 Prof of Islamic Languages 
Umv of Bonn 61 Lecturer in Indo Muslim Culture 
llawsd UnvJ 66 Prof 69 Sitare-yi. Quaid v Ataxn 
(Pakistan) 65 Fnednch RDckert Preis 65 
Pubis Kaltf und Kadi ini sf>a(mi»r(aI(jrlicJirn Agyften 43 
Lttd der Rohrfldte 48 /JtisgettuAfte Abschmtte aus der 
Muqaddima Ibn Chalduns 51 Co-editor Lynk des Ostens 5 2 
Editor Siral » Ibn 1 Khafif 1 Shirau 55 Dtnler tanhine 
girif 55 trans Sir Muhammad Iqbal s Javtdname into 
German (Buck dir Emgieit) 57 and Turkish (Cav/dna'ce) 
58 edited M Henning a trans of the Quran 60 trans Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal s Pcyarn t Mttshrtq ( Botschajl des 
Oi(f«s) 63 Gabrtcl s Wing a Study of the Religious Ideas 
of Sir Muhammad Iqbal 03 edited a selection of Oriental 
Poetry trans by F Ruckert 63 trans Jelaladdin s work 3 
(/Ins dent Btuan) 64 Pakistan em Schloss mit Tausend 
Toren 65 M Iqbal Persischer Psalter (anthology of 
poetry and prose in German trans.) f>8 Halladsch Martyrer 
der GoMeifirhe 68 new edn of Harder Paret 68 Co editor 
Rihrun u a Fann 63 also numerous articles in journals and 
encyclopedias. 

Lennistrasse 42 53 Bonn German Federal Republic 


Schtumberger, Daniel Thtodore, » bt French archae 
ologist b 19 Dec 1904 ed. Lyc6e de Mulhouse Umv# of 
Strasbourg and Pans 

Dep Insp later Insp Antiquities Services French H'gh 
Comm in the Levant 29 40 explorations and excavation* 
in NW Palmyra 33 35 excavations at Qasr el Heir el 
Gharbi 36-39 Dir D*l*gation ArcMoIogique Fran^.iise 
Afghanistan 45-65 excavations in Bactna 47 Kama Dacca 
and Stir Zafcah 48 Lashkan Barar 49 51 Surkh Kotal 
5? 64 Ai Khanum 64 Prof Strasbourg Umv 55 mem. 
Inst de France 5S 

Pubis Numerous papers and reports in learned journals 
notably Lts Formes anctennes d 11 chapileau cormthien en 
Syne en Palestine eten Arable ( Syria XIV) Reflexions zur 
h Lo 1 fiscals de Palmy re (5i rta Will) Les Foutlles de 
Qasr el-Heir tl-Gharbi (Syria W) L Inscription d Hlrodten 
and Les Gentihces romams des Palmyrfniens (Bulletin 
d Etudes Orientates de l Insf Frarfats de Da mas IX) 
Deux Fresques omevyades (Syria XVV1 La Palmyrene du 
Rord O test (Bib! Arch Hist XLIX) Le Palais ghatnfvide 
de Lashkan Ba ar ( Syria XXIV) L Argent grec dans 
I Empire achfmfniie (Mfmoires de la Dflfgahon Archfo 
logique Frait(aise en Afghanistan XIV) Le temple de Surhk 
en Bactriane I II (Journal vlsiali^us) 52 54 55 64 
Descendants non mfditerranicns de l art grec (Sy no 
XXXVII) D6serra(ions stir les remparts de Bactres (with 
M Leberre Mfmoires de !a Dflfgahon Archfohgique 
Franqatse <n Afghanistan VIX) Le Prftendu camp de 
Diodfheu d Palmyre line 1 out el/e inscription greiqut 


d A coha Al hhanoum 65 La representation frontale dans 
l art des Sassamdes ( La Persia e il monds greco-romano) 66 
10 rue Richard Brunck Strasbourg France 
Schocken, Gerthom, Israeli editor and publisher b Sept 
1912 ed XJmv of Heidelberg and London School of 
Economics 

Joined staff of Haaretz (daily newspaper) 37 publisher 
and editor 39 Dir Schocken Publishing House Ltd mem 
Knesset (Pari ) 55 59 

Haaretz Building 56 Mazeh Street Tel Aviv Israel. 

Scholem, Gershom, ph d Israeli professor b 5 Dec 
1897 Berlin Germany ed Berlin Jena Berne and Munich 
Umvs 

Lecturer Hebrew Umv Jerusalem 25 Prof of Jewish 
Mysticism 33 65 Dean Hebrew Umv 41 43 now Prof 
Emer Inst of Jewish Studies Visiting Prof Jewish Inst 
of Religion New York 38 49 Brown Umv Providence 
R I 56-57 Hebrew Union Coll Cincinnati 66 Pres Israel 
Acad of Sciences and Humanities 68 Israel State Prize 
55 Rothschild Prize 62 Reuchhn Pnze 69 
Pubis several boobs on Judaism and Jewish Mysticism (in. 
Hebrew German and English) 

The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities P O Box 
4040 Jerusalem Home ■’S Abarbanel Street Jerusalem 
Israel 

Telephone 36211 (Office) 32693 (Home) 

Seholz, Ernst, dr kcqn POL German architect and 
diplomatist b 19 July 1913 ed Techmsche HoChschule 
Berlin Bauhaus Berlin and Umversitat Rostock 
Former architect Berlin fmr mem Ivommumstische 
Parte 1 Deutschland* fought in Spanish Civil War 37 39 
mem. French Resistance 40-45 posts in economy and 
budding industry German Democratic Republic (DDR) 
46 56 Ambassador of DDR. to Arab States 56 38 
Munster of Building DDR. 58 63 Munster to United 
Arab Repub (U A.R.) 63 67 mem. Sozialistische Emheits 
Partcl Deutschlands (S E D ) 

Legation of the German Democratic Republic Cairo 
UAL 

StrraJ, tteuf-Cof Abdel Hamid, Syrian army officer 
ed MU Acad Homs 

Farther military training in France 52 Asst Mil Attach* 
Pans 54 Mil Intelligence Commdr 55 58 leader Arab 
Socialist Resurrectionist Party Apnl 53 38 Minister of the 
Intenor Svnan Region U A R. 58 Chair of Exec Council 
of Synan Region and Minister of State for United Arab 
Republic 60-61 Sec Gen of Nat Umon in Synan Region 
60 61 arrested after coup d f tat Oct, 61 escaped and fled 
to U A R May 62 

c{o Council ot Ministers Cairo U A R 
sefer, Mordecai, Israeli composer b 1916 Russia 
Studied Pans with Paul Dukas and Nadia Boulanger 
32 37 teacher Israel Acad, of Music Tel Aviv Pnx Italia 
b- Israel State Pnze 63 

Works include Sabbath Cantata 40 Three Motets 31 
Dithyramb 65 etc (choral music) Ricercar 56 Fonaiions 
59*67 Jephthah s Daughter 65 etc (chamber music) The 
Legend of Judith 61 (ballet) Partita for violin and piano 
51 violin sonatas etc 

The Israel Academy of Music Tel Aviv Home 1 Karn 
Street Ramat Aviv Tel Aviv Israel 
Telephone 416111 (Office) 418^84 (Home) 

Sexgin, Refet, Turkish lawyer and politician b 1925 
Deputy for Qanakkale 6i Minister of State Nov 65 67 
Minister of Power and Natural Resources 67 69 Justice 
Party 

Ministry of Power Ankara Turkey 
Shaabl, Qahtan Muhammed as-, Yemeni politician b 
1920 ed school in Aden and studied agricultural engineer 
mg Khartoum Umv 
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Director of Agriculture, Lahej State 55-58; joined South 
Arabian League 58, Public Relations Officer 59-60; Adviser 
to Ministry of South Yemen Affairs, Govt, of Yemen 
People's Repub. 63; founder-mem. Nat. Liberation Front 
(N.L.F.) 63, later Sec.-Gen.; mem. N.L.F. Del. to Geneva 
talks on independence of S. Arabia Nov. 67; Pres, of 
People's Repub. of Southern Yemen, also Prime Minister 
and Supreme Commdr. of Armed Forces Nov. 67, resigned 
June 69. 

c/o National Liberation Front, Aden, People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen. 

Shabib, Talib al-; Iraqi diplomatist; b. 22 March 1934, 
Hilla; ed. in Baghdad and Univ. of London. 

Former journalist; Minister of Foreign Affairs 63; Rep. of 
League of Arab States 66-68; Amb. in Foreign Ministry 
68-69; Amb. to Turkey 69-70; Perm. Rep. to UN May 70-. 
Permanent Mission of Iraq at UN, 14 East 79th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10021, U.S.A. 

Shaddad, Mubarak el Fadil, m.d.; Sudanese medical 
practitioner and politician. 

Director, Omdurman Civil Hospital; mem. Presidency 
Council Dec. 64- June 65; Pres. Pari. June 65-69. 
Khartoum, Sudan. 

Shafei, Col. Hussoin; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
army officer and politician; b. 1918; cd. Mil. Coll., Cairo. 
Commissioned as 2nd Lieut. 38; took part in Palestine 
hostilities 48; graduated from Staff Officers' Coll. 53 and 
apptd. Officer-in-Charge Cavalry Corps; Minister of War 
and Marine April-Scpt. 54, of Social Affairs Sept. 54-58; 
Minister of Labour and Social Affairs, U.A.R. 58-61; Vicc- 
Pres. and Minister of Social Affairs and Wakfs 61-62; mem. 
Presidency Council 62-64; Vicc-Prcs. of U.A.R. 64-67; 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Waqfs 67-. 

Office of the Deputy Prime Minister, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Shafik, Doria (Ahmad); United Arab Republic (Egyp. 
tian) journalist and feminist; b. 1919; cd. Univ. of Paris. 
Studied abroad; on return became Editor La Femme 
Nouvellc 45, Bent el Nil (in Arabic) 46-, Katkout and Doria 
Shafik Magazine, organised Bent cl Nil Union (feminist 
movement) 48. 

Pubis. La Bonne Avcnture, I'Esclave Sullane, L’ Amour 
Perdu, L'Art pour l' Art dans L’Egypte Antique, La Femme 
et V Islam, La Femme Egyptienne, Voyage auiour du Monde. 
6 Salah el Din, Zamalek, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Shah, Idries; British author; b. x6 June 1924; cd. 
private and traditional Middle Eastern schools. 

Studied in Middle East, Europe and S. America; Dir. of 
Studies, Inst, for Cultural Research 66-; author of numerous 
works on philosophy. 

Pubis. Oriental Magic 56, Secret Lore of Magic 57, Destina- 
tion Mecca 57, The Sufis 64, Special Problems 66, Exploits 
of Nasruddin 66, Talcs of the Dervishes 67, The Pleasantries 
68, The Way of the Sufi 68, Reflections 6S, Caravan of 
Dreams 68, Wisdom of the Idiots 69, The Dennis Probe 69, 
The Book of the Booh 69, Thinkers of the East 70. 
c/o Jonathan Cape Ltd., 30 Bedford Square, London, W.i, 
England. 

Shakhbut bln Sultan bin Zaid, H. H. Sheikh ; former Ruler 

of Abu Dhabi; b. 1905. 

Succeeded to Sheikdom 28, deposed Aug. 66; sons Zaid 
b. 30, Sultan b. 36. 

Manama, Bahrain. 

Shakir, Bahjat; Iraqi politician; b. 192S; ed. Coll, of 
Arts. 

Former teacher; detained several times for political 
activities; Editing Sec. Al-Jamahir newspaper (organ of 
Nat. Council) 63; political arrest 64; Dir.-Gen. of Informa- 
tion, Ministry of Culture and Information 68; Dir.-Gen. of 
Iraqi News Agency 69-. 

Iraqi News Agency, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Shalchian, Hassan ; Iranian civil engineer and politician; 
b. 19x3; ed. State Univ. of Belgium. 

Ministry of Roads 39-, successively Dir. of Technical Dept., 
Dir. Chalus Road Dept., Dir. Dept, of Technical Inspector- 
ate Dir.-Gen. of Roads, mem. Supervisory Board of Minis- 
try of Roads; fmr. Head of Construction Dept. Ministry 
of Roads; fmr. Exec, for Implementation of Third Plan 
Projects, Ministry of Roads; fmr. Technical Deputy 
Minister of Roads 63; Minister of Roads and Communica- 
tions Oct. 63, Dec. 64-; mem. Div. Water and Power 
Authority, Azarbaijan Province, April 64. 

Ministry of Roads and Communications, Teheran, Iran. 

Shami, Ahmed ben Mohammed al-; Yemeni politician. 
Foreign Minister of Royalist Govt. 64-68; mem. Mil. 
Council 67-, Imamatc Council 67-68; in exile 68-. 

Shamir, Moshe; Israeli writer; b. 15 Sept. 1921; ed. 
Tel-Aviv Herzliya Gymnasium. 

Former mem. Kibbutz Mishmar Haemek; in Hagana 
underground units 47-4S; Capt. in Israel Amy 48; mem. 
Hebrew Acad.; Ussiskin Prize 48, Brenner Prize 53, Bialik 
Prize 55. 

Pubis, (novels) He Walked in the Fields -tender the Sun, With 
his own Hands, King of Flesh and Blood, David’s Stranger, 
Naked You Are, The Border; (plays) He Walked in the 
Fields, The War of the Sons of Light, The Heir, and ten 
others. 

3 Rosanis Street, Tel Baruch, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Shammas, Saccd Yncoob; Kuwaiti administrator and 
diplomatist; b. 1927; ed. Mobaraldyya School, Kuwait, 
Bristol Coll, of Commerce, U.K., London School of 
Economics and Oxford Univ. 

Manager, Municipality Dept., Kuwait 54-55: Admin. Asst., 
Civil Service Comm., Kuwait 55-57, Dep. Dir.-Gen. 58-60; 
Consul-Gen. and Charg 6 d’Affaircs; Kuwait Mission to UN 
62-63; Ambassador of Kuwait to U.S.S.R. 64-67, con- 
currently to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary' and 
Romania 65-67, Ambassador to France 67-. 

Embassy of the State of Kuwait, 25 avc. Paul Doumer, 
Paris x6c, France; and P.O. Box 547, Kuwait. 

Shankiti, Sheikh Mohammed Amin; Jordanian politician 
and diplomatist. 

Chief Justice, Muslim Religious Courts -59; Minister of 
Education 59-61; Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, also 
accrcd. to the Sudan July' 63-; mem. Joint Comm, for 
Border Disputes 6G-. 

Embassy of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia. 

Shapiro, Jacob Shimshon, ll.b.; Israeli lawyer and poli- 
tician; b. 1902; cd. Kharkov Univ. and Law School, 
Jerusalem. 

Settled in Palestine (now Israel) 24; co-foundcr Kibbutz 
Givat Hashlosha; Attomcy-Gcn., Govt, of Israel 4S-49; 
Minister of Justice 66-; mem Labour Party. 

Ministry' of Justice, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Sharaf, Abdul Hamid; Jordanian diplomatist. 

Former Head, Arab and Palestine Affairs, Ministry' of 
Foreign Affairs; Dir. Broadcasting Service 63-64; Dir. 
Political Dept., Ministry of Foreign Affairs; AssL Chief 
of Royal Cabinet 64-65; Minister of Information 65-67; 
Amb. to U.S.A. Aug. 67-. 

Embassy of Jordan, 2319 Wyoming Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Sharabi, Nizam B. A1-, b.a., .m.a.; Jordanian politician; 
b. 1 March T916; ed. Birmingham Univ. 

Lecturer, American Univ. at Beirut 3S-41; Dir. of Social 
Affairs Dept., Gaza and Jaffa 42-47; Asst. Dir. Jordan 
Red Cross 48-49; Controller of Trade 40-5X; Under-Sec. 
Ministry of Social Affairs 5X-54; Snr. Man. Arab Bank 
54-63; Asst. Dir.-Gen. 65-6R, March 69-; Minister of 
Finance Dec. 63, of Nat. Econ. and Finance 64, of Com- 
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mumcations and Defence July 64 Deb 65 of Nat 
Economy Dec 68 March 69 El Kawkab El Urdouu First 
Class 

c jo Head Office Arab Bant Amman Jordan 

Shanf, Omar (Michel Shalheub) , United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) actor ed. Victoria CoU Cairo 
Salesman lumber import firm made first film The Blaring 
S«n 53 starred in 24 Egyptian films and two French co- 
production films during folio nag five years commenced 
mt film career with Lawrence of Arabia 
Films include Lawrence of Arabia The Fall of the Roman 
Empire Behold a Pale Horse Ghsngis Khan The YtUow 
Rolls Boyce Doctor Zhivago Night of the Generals Mac 
henna s Gold Fit iny Girl Cinderella — Italian Style 
M ay erl 11 g The Appointment Che The Last Valley 
c/o Carolyn Pfeiffer Ltd Flat 2 ro Connaught Place 
London W 2 England 


Sharif Emami, JaJfar, Iranian engineer and politician 
b 8 Sept 1910 Teheran ed primary and secondary 
studies in Teheran Railway Central Coll Brandenhurg 
Germany and Government Technical H gh School Boras 
Sweden 

joined Iranian State Railways 31 Technical Deputy 
Dir Gen of Iranian Govt Railways 4* Chair and Man 
Dir of Irrigation Coipn 46 30 Under Sec to Minister of 
Roads and Communications Dir Gen Iranian Govt 
Railways and then Minister of Roads and Communications 
50 51 mem H gh Council of the Plan Org 51 52 Man 
Dir of Plan Org and Chair High Council of Plan Org 
53 54 Senator from Teheran 55 57 Pres of Senate 63 
Minister of Industries and Mines 57 60 Prime Minister 
60 61 Deputy Custodian of Pahlavi Foundation 62 Pres 
Chamber of Industries and Mines 62 67 mem Board of 
Dirs Royal Org of Social Services 6 Chair Board of 
Pits Industrial and Mining Devt Bank 63 Senator from 
Teheran and Pres of Senate 63 Pres Iranian Asscn of 
\\ orld Federalists 63 mem Board of Red Lions and Sun 
of Iran 63 Deputy Chair 66 pres Iranian Engineers 
Asscn 66 Pres Hurd Constituent Assembly 67 Hon 
Pres Chamber of Industries and Mines 67 Man American 
Soc of Civil Engineers 46- Board of Trustees Pahlavi 
Unlv Shiraz Nat Umv Teheran 62 and Aria Mehr Tech 
Umv 65 decorations from Iran Italy German Fed 
Repub France Sweden Belgium Austria V K Japan 
Romania Th ailan d Tunisia Norway Denmark Morocco 
\ugosla\ia Poland Hungary Pakistan Ethiopia 
Darrooss Ehteshamieh 48 Teheran Iran 

Sharqawy, Abdel Rahman, ll.h United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) writer b igzo ed Cairo Umv 
In legal practice 43 45 solicitor with Ministry of Educa 
tion 45 56 Literary Editor Ash-Sha b and Al Goumhounya 
then Editor At Tah a and Tomorrow magazines Counsel 
lor Ministry of Culture and Guidance 64 
Pubis An Open Letter from an Egyptian Father to President 
Truman (long poem) 52 The Earth (novel) 54 Empty 
Hearts (novel) 55 Little Dreams (short stones) 56 Bach 
Streets (novel) 58 Muhammad a Prophet of Freedom 62 
An Algerian Tragedy (poetic drama) 62 Mohr an the 
Cavalier (poetic drama) 65 
17 Shana Al Mathaf Alma 1 Doqqi Cairo U A R. 


Sham', Thomas Richard, cue Bntish diplomatist b 
5 Sept 1912 ed Repton and Clare Coll Cambridge 
Probationary Vice Consul Istanbul 34 37 Bcshire 37 
Act Consul Tientsin 38 39 Trieste 40 L«opo!dvill- 40 
Ehsabethville 42 Vice-Consul Rabat 43 Vice-Consul a t 
the Foreign Office 44 45 Consul 45 49 Consul Bremen 
49*53 Act Consul Gen NY 53 Consul Gen. Izmir 5* 57 
Foreign Service Insp 57 6r Senior Insp 61 63 Am 
bassador to Upper Volta Niger and Ivory Coast 64 $ 7 


also to Dahomey 64 65 Minister Tokyo 67-69 Amb 
to Morocco 69- 

British Embassy Rabat Morocco 
Shawi, Dr Khaltd AL, Iraqi politician b 1930 ed 
Michigan Umv 

Former commercial attach^ London Dir Gen Iraq Nat 
Bank 62 Deputy Chair Board of Nat Oil Co Chair 
Trade Org Under Sec of Economy Acting Minister of 
Finance Munster of Industry 66-67 Dean of Faculty of 
Law and Political Science Umv of Mustansena Baghdad 
6 7 

Pubis The Role of the Corporate Entity in International Law 
and numerous articles in Arabic 
17/18(4 Man sour Baghdad Iraq 
Shawl, Muzhir Ismail At , Iraqi soldier and admimstra 
tor b 1908 ed Iraqi Jfilitary Coll Royal Slihtary CoU 
Sandhurst England 

Staff Captain Iraqi Staff Coll 39 40 Comm dr military 
units 42 33 Head Iraqi Staff Coll 53 56 Commdr 1st 
Division 56-57 Dep Chief of Gen Staff (Admin ) 57 58 
Dir Gen Iraqi Ports Administration Basra 58 63 
Pubis A long the Days (poems) articles on military subjects 
zg Tasoozaah Avenue Jtfargii Basra Iraq 
Shazar, Zalman (Schneor Zalman Tubashov), Israeli 
(b Russian) Jewish historian and head of state b 6 Oct 
1889 ed St Petersburg Acad of Jewish Studies and 
Umvs of Freiburg Strasbourg and Bexlm- 
Delegate to Labour Zionist Conf Minsk Russia 06 
settled m Palestine 24 Editorial staff Davar (Histadrut 
daily) later Ed 2549 Munster of Education Israel 49 50 
mem Exec Jewish Agency (in charge of Information 
Dept) 52 Acting Chair 56 Head Zionist Organisation 
Dept for Education and Culture in the D spersioa 54-63 
President of Israel 63 Mapai 

Pubis Koehvet Bokcr (autobiographical sketches) 50 Or 
Ishtm (biographical and historical studies) 55 English 
trans of Korhm Boher Morning Stars 67 
The President s House Jerusalem Israel 
Shelbsnl, Tata’at A Al , md Iraqi lawyer and 
politician b 1917 ed Coll of Law Baghdad Cairo Utuv 
Indiana Umv USA 

Lawyer 41 43 Teacher Col 1 of Commerce and Economics 
Baghdad 51 53 Dir Economic Bureau Ministry of 
Development 54 Dir Gen Fed of Industries 57 58 
Minister of Planning 59 63 Acting Minister of Oil 59 60 
Pubis Influencing Powers on Constitutions 54 The Reality 
of Agricultural Property »n Iraq 58 
34A/1/27 Al Ivhansa Street Adamyia Baghdad Iraq 
Sheikh, Abid Mohammed Saleh , Saudi Arabian politician 
b x Jan 1919 ed Al Falah School Jeddah and Benett 
Col 1 London 

Teacher and Sec Al-Falah School 35 39 consecutively 
Translator Sec Treasurer and Accountant ARAMCO 
39 48 Treas and Asst Man Banque de 1 Indochine 48-37 
Controller Gen Fore gn Exchange (Deputy Minister) 57 
Vice Gov Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency 58 62 Minister 
of Commerce and Industry 62 
Mini stry of Commerce Riyadh Saudi Arabia 

Sheikhly Abdul Kareem Abdul Sattar Al , Iraqi pohti 
cian b 1937 Baghdad 

Political emigrd in Cairo 60 63 Asst Attachd Iraqi 
Embassy Beirut 63-68 Minister of Foreign Affairs 68 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Baghdad Iraq 

Sheriff Noam, Israeli composer b 1935 Tel Aviv ed 
Hebrew Umv Jerusalem 

Arranger of folk and light music for Israeli Broadcasting 
Authority Prof of Orchestration Israel Acad of Music 
Tel Aviv First Prize of Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 57 

Works include Ashrei 6x Destination S 61 Sonata for 
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Piano 62, Heptaprisms 65, Confession 66 , Piece for Ray 
66, Arabesque 66 , Invention for Flute 67, Invention for 
Harp 68, Invention for Horn 68, Metamorphosis on a 
Galliard 67, Chaconne 68, Two Epigrams 68, etc. 

22 Maoz Aviv, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Telephone: 416x11 (Office); 773227 (Home). 

Sherzoy, Sultan Ahmad; Afghan politician; b. 1891; 
ed. Habibia, Kabul Coll, of Law and Istanbul Univ. 
Speaker Sixth Afghan Parliament; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 27; mem. Loya Jirgah 64-; Stor and Sardar-e-Ala 
Medals. 

Loya Jirga, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Shinnar, Felix Eliescr, dr. jijr.; Israeli diplomatist; b. 
17 April 1905; ed. Univs. of Tubingen, Heidelberg and 
Frankfurt. 

Economic Adviser to Chamber of Industry and Commerce, 
Berlin 28-34; emigrated to Palestine 34; Man. Dir. Haaretz 
(daily newspaper), Tel-Aviv, and Adviser to Israel Dis- 
count Bank, Tel-Aviv 37-49; Controller of Fuel 48-49; 
Economic and Financial Counsellor, Israel Embassy, 
London 47-51; Adviser to Israel Foreign Office on claims 
against Germany July 51; Head (with Dr. Josephtal) of 
del. for negotiations for reparations agreement with 
Germany March-Sept. 52; Head (with rank of Ambassador) 
of Israel Mission to implement Reparations Agreement 
52-; Chair. “Delek” Israel Fuel Corpn.; Deputy Chair 
Industrial Devel. Bank of Israel; Dir. of other companies. 
Israeli Mission, 15 Subbelratherstrasse, Cologne, German 
Federal Republic; and 22 Kish Street, Tel-Ganim, near 
Ramat Gan, Israel. 

Shlonsky, Avraham; Israel poet; b. March 1900; ed. 
High School and Sorbonne. 

Went to Palestine 21 ; mem. Editorial Board Davar: founder 
and Editor Groovim, Toopim, Ititn, Orlogin; Literary 
Editor Sifriat Hapoalim; mem. Board, Mosad Bialik; mem. 
Hebrew Acad. 

Pubis. Davai (poems) 24, Le-Aba Ima 25, Bagalgal 26, 
Be-Ele Hayamim 29, Avne Bohu 34, Yalkut Shirat Haamim, 
Al Milet, Shirei Hamapolet Vehapius, Avnei Gvil, Mishivei 
Hapkosdok Haarooch ; trans. several foreign works into 
Hebrew, including Shakespeare, Pushkin, Gogol, Brecht, 
Chekhov and Gorki. 

50 Gordon Street, Tel-Aviv. Israel. 

Shoman, Abdul Hameed; Palestinian-Arab banker; b. 88; 
ed. privately. 

Migrated to the TJ.S.A. 11; commenced business as a 
manufacturer 17; estab. Arab Bank Ltd. Jerusalem 30; 
Gen. Man. Arab Bank Ltd. 30-43, Chair. Board and Gen. 
Man. 43-. 

c/o Arab Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 68, Amman, Jordan. 

Shoukry, Muhammad; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
diplomatist. 

Ambassador to Yemen 63-68, to Canada 69-. 

Embassy of the United Arab Republic, Ottawa, Canada. 

Shoukry, Mohammed Anwar; United Arab Republic 
egyptologist; b. 05; ed. Cairo Univ. Inst, of Egyptology 
and Univ. of Gottingen. 

Asst. Prof, of Egyptology Cairo Univ. 48-52, fmr. Prof.; 
Chief Archaeologist Cen. of Documentation of Egyptian 
Art and Civilisation 56-59; Dir.-Gen. Dept, of Egyptian 
Antiquities 59-; Asst. Under-Sec. of State, Ministry of 
Culture and National Guidance 61-64; Resident Archaeo- 
logist in Nubia 64-. 

Pubis. Die Grabstatue itn Alien Reich, Egyptian Art from 
the Beginning till the End of the Ancient Kingdom (in Arabic). 
Resident Archaeologist, Abu Simbel, U.A.R. 

Shragai, Shlomo Zalman; Israeli journalist; b. 31 Dec. 
1899; ed. Jeshivoth-Talmudical Colls, in Poland. 

Founder of Young Mizrachi Movement in Poland 17; 
founder of organisation for training religious youth for 


Eretz Israel 19; elected mem. Jewish Nat. Council of 
Poland 20; Editor religious Zionist-Hebrew newspaper, 
Hatechia 20; migrated to Palestine and employed as builder 
in Jerusalem 24; elected exec. mem. Hapoel Hamizrachi 
Party 24-; exec. mem. Va’ad Leumi (Jewish Nat. Council) 
of Eretz Israel 29; Zionist Actions Cttee. 23; Chair. Broad- 
casting Services of Palestine 38; elected exec. mem. 
Jewish Agency, London 46; first Mayor of Jerusalem 50-52; 
Head of Immigration Dept, of Jewish Agency 53-; Contrib. 
to Israeli daily Hatzofe and Sinai-Monthly for Thora and 
Jewish History Research. 

Pubis. Vision and Fulfilment (Hebrew) 25, Tehumin, Beit 
Ushbitza, Tahalichey Hageula Vhatmura, Shaa Vanezach, 
Peame Geula. 

Rosh Rechavia, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Shubeilaf, Farhan; Jordanian diplomatist. 

Former Minister to Iraq; Ambassador to Libya 59; 
Ambassador to Tunisia 59-66; Ambassador to U.S.A. 66-67; 
Ambassador to German Federal Republic 67-. 

Embassy of Jordan, Bonn, German Federal Republic. 

Shukair, Dr. Muhammad Habib; United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) politician. 

Minister of State for Planning March-Aug. 64; Minister of 
Economy and Foreign Trade Aug. 64-66, of Planning 66- 
67, of Higher Educ. 67-68; Pres. Econ. Comm. Org. for 
African Unity, Cairo 65. 

c/o Ministry of Higher Education, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Shukairy, Ahmed, m.a., ix.d.; Jordanian politician 
and diplomatist; b. 1908; ed. American Univ., Beirut. 
Former Minister of State for UN Affairs; Perm. Rep. to the 
UN until 63; Chair. Palestine Liberation Org. 63-67. 

19 Gabalaya Street, Zamalek, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Shukri, Maj.-Gen. Shakir Mahmud; Iraqi diplomatist 
and politician; b. 1917. 

Commissioned in Army 35, passed Staff Coll. 44, promoted 
to Maj.-Gen. 65, Asst. Chief of Gen. Staff 58; Amb. to 
Spain 63-66, to U.K. 66; Minister of Defence April 66- July 
68; Order of Rafidain, Class I -with Sash (Iraq), Grand 
Cross of Isabella the Catholic (Spain) 66. 

Pubis. Night Training, Air Force Co-operation, Night 
Operations, Operation Order, Hittin Campaign. 

Ministry of Defence, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Shurbassi, Ahmed al; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
politician; b. 99; ed. Higher School of Engineering. 

With Ministry of Public Works 24-53, Inspector of Irriga- 
tion 48-53, Asst. Inspector-Gen. of Egyptian Irrigation in 
Sudan 53; Minister of Public Works 53-58; Min. of Public 
Works, U.A.R. 58-62; mem. Presidency Council 62-64; 
Minister for Endowments and Al Azhar Affairs 64-65; 
Deputy Prime Minister for Endowments, Al Azhar and 
Social Affairs 65-67. 
c/o Ministry of Waqfs, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Siassi, Ali-Akbar, PH.D.; Iranian psychologist and 
politician; b. 96; ed. Persia and France. 

Professor Univ. of Teheran 27-; Head Dept, of Advanced 
Studies of the Ministry of Educ. 32; Chancellor of the Univ. 
of Teheran 42 ; Minister of Educ. 43 ; drafted bill and law for 
national compulsory free education, and took necessary 
measures for its enforcement 43; Minister of State -without 
portfolio 45, of Education 48-50, of Foreign Affairs 50; 
del. Ill Int. Congress of Persian Art and Archaeology 35, 
UN Conf. San Francisco 45; Pres. Iranian del. UNESCO 
Conf. Paris 49, Int. Conf. of Univs. 50, UNESCO Conf. 
Paris 51, Int. Conf. of Univs., Mexico City 60, Royal Soc. 
Tricentenary Celebrations, London 60; Perm. mem. Iranian 
Acad.; Hon. Pres. Univ. of Teheran; Dr. h.c. Univ. of 
Charles 1st, Prague 47, Univ. of Strasbourg 65, etc.; mem. 
Int. Cttee. Scientific and Cultural History of Humanity; 
Pres. Iranian Council of Philosophy and Human Sciences, 
Iranian Psychological Asscn. of Iran; mem. Royal Cultural 
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Council etc Commit Ltfgion dHonneur Commdr 
Palmes Acad&mques etc 

Pubis In French L Education cn Perse 21 La Perse au 
Contact de J Occident 31 La Mlthoie des Tests 31 Lt Gime 
et l Art iraniens aux prises avec l Islam 35 De l Unesco A la 
Sorb owns 53 L Iran au XIXe stlcle 55 In Persian. 
psychology 38 Educational Psychology for Teachers 
Colleges 41 Introduction to Philosophy 47 Mind and Body 
53 The Psychology of Avicenna and its similarities with the 
Modern Psychology 54 Logic 36 Ethics 57 Logic and 
Philosophy 5 S Intelligence and Reason 62 Criminal 
Psychology 64 Psychology of Personality 7 o 
President Roosevelt Avenue Namdjou Street Teheran 
Iran 

Sibai, Yotmef Mohammed, United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian} writer b 1917 ed Rfihtary Acad and Cairo 
Umv 

Began writing wide at school teacher of military history 
43 52 Dir Military Museum 52 53 Editor in Chief 
Artssala al Gadtda 53 36 Sec -Gen High Council of Arts 
Letters and Social Sciences 56 Afro Asian People s 
Solidarity Org 37 Italian and Egyptian decorations 
Ministry of Culture Prize for best film story (for Rodda 
Qalbi 3nd GatniJa) ( Rodda Qalbi also won a prize for the 
best dialogue) 

Pubis Novels J la tb Aira il Ard el Nifaq (Land of 
Hypocrisy) Inny Rahila (I am Going Away) Bern el Allot 
(Among the Ruins) El Sakha Mat (Death of a Water 
Camer) Rodda Qalbi Tank el Awda (The Return) Nadia. 
Short Stones Ya Ommatun Dahikat (A Nation that 
Laughed) A Wight of Wine Sheikh Zo orob Plays Om 
Raiiba Behind the Curtain Stronger than Tune 
68 Kasr el A101 Story Club Cairo U A.R 

Sibsi,Ba]i Qald .Tunisian lawyer politician and diploma 
tist b 1926 ed tnPans 

Chef de cabinet to Pres Bourguiba 56 Dir of Tourist 
Office and Chief of Secunty until July 65 Minister of 
Interior 65 69 of Defence 69*70 Amb to France 70 
Ambassade de Turnsie rue Barbet-de Jouy 25 Pans 7c 
France 

StdarQusj, H E Cardinal Stephanos I, United Arab 
Republic (Egyptian) ecclesiastic b 1904 ed Jesuits Coll 
Cairo Umv de Pans faculty de droit and Ecole Ubre des 
sciences politiques 

Hamster Egypt s6 32 Vmcentian Pnest 39 Prof 
Seminaries at Evreua Dan and Beauvais (France) Rector 
Coptic Catholic Seminary Tahta 46 Tanta 47 53 Maadi 
53 58 Auxiliary Bishop to the Patriarch of Alexandria 
4758 Patriarch 58 created Cardinal 65 
34 Ibn Sanfiar Street Koubbeh Bndge Cairo VAR 
Telephone 821-740 and 827 8 16 

Sidi Baba, Oey Ould , Moroccan diplomatist b 1921 (in 
Mauritania) 

Counsellor Ministry of Foreign Affairs Morocco 58 Head 
of African Div 59 mem. Moroccan Dels to UN Gen. 
Assembly 59-64 Acting Perm Rep of Morocco to UN 
63*65 Perm. Rep 65-67 Munster of Royal Cabinet 67 
Command eur dn Tr6ne Alaouite Niger Grand Order of 
Ment Officer of Libyan Order of Independence Commdr 
of Syrian Order of Ment. 
c/o The Royal Cabinet. Rabat. Morocco 

Sulky, Anr, b eng ka phd United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) politician b 1 July igro ed Cairo Univ 
Univ of Oregon and Harvard Umv 
Minister of Industry 56-63 Deputy Prime Slims ter for 
Industry and Mineral Wealth 64-65 Adviser for Produc- 
tion Affairs to Pres of U.A.R 66-67 Minister of Industry 
Petroleum and Mineral Wealth 68 
Ministry of Industry Petroleum and Mineral Wealth 
Cairo United Arab Republic. 


Siemienski, Zbigmew, Polish banker b 1 June 1909 ed 
Umv of Warsaw 

With Bank of Poland 34 39 42 45 Lecturer m Polish 
Univ Coll London 46 51 Econ. Adviser Devel Bank of 
Ethiopia 52 53 Deputy Managing Dir 54 Currency and 
Banting Adviser to Govt of Yemen on behalf of UN 
TA.B 55 Currency Controller Sudan Currency Board 
56-59 Gen Man. Bank of Sudan 60-66 Adviser Central 
Bank of Cyprus 66 67 of Kenya 67 70 Bauque du Maroc 
71 Technical Dir Qatar and Dubai Currency Board 66- 
Pubis Fixed Interest Bond (in Polish) 35 and articles in 
Polish Economist 44-46 Middle East Journal ( Impact of 
Coffee Boom on Ethiopia) 55 

c/o BaDque dn Maroc Rabat Morocco and 12 Mount 
Park Crescent London W.5 England 
Snlasvuo Maj Gen Ensio, Finnish army officer b 1 Jan 
1922 Helsinki ed Lycee of Oulu Finnish Mi] Acad 
Finnish Command and Staff Coll 

Platoon Commdr Infantry Co Commdr and Chief of 
Staff Infantry Regiment n 41 44 Company Commdr 
Infantry Regiment t 45 50 attended Command and 
Staff ColL 51 52 various staff appointments in mil 
districts of N Finland 53 57 Commdr Finnish Con 
tmgent UN Emergency Force 57 Mil Observer UN 
Observation Group in Lebanon 58 Finnish Defence 
Attach^ in Warsaw 59 61 Staff Officer Third Div 62 64 
Commdr Finnish Contingent UN Force in Cyprus 64 63 
Instructor Nat Defence Coll 63 67 Chief Foreign Dept. 
GHQ 67 Senior Staff Officer UN Truce Supervision Org 
in Palestine 6j 70 Chief of Staff UN Truce Supervision 
Org in Palestine 70 Finnish Cross of Freedom 3rd and 
4 th Class Knight of the Order of the White Rose of Finland 
1st Class 

UNTSO PO Bov 490 Jerusalem Israel 
Telephone 36225 

Sfkta, Abdalla, Libyan civil servant and diplomatist b 
19 Apnl 1919 ed Secondary School 
Secretary of Arab Affairs 39-43 Public Information 
Officer 43 46 Asst Custodian of Property 46-52 Asst 
Dir of Public Works 5254 Dir -Gen. Civil Service Admin. 
5438 Under Sec Ministry- of Justice 58 60 Chair Libyan 
Electricity Corpn 60-62 Under Sec. Ministry of Planning 
62-64 Minister of State for Civil Service 64-67 Ambassa 
dor to Italy 67 

Pubis many articles on political social economic and 
administrative topics 

Embassy of Libya Via Nomentana 365 Rome Italy 
Silberg, Moshe, dr )ua Israeli judge b Lithuania Sept 
X900 ed. religious schools secondary school Umvs. of 
Marburg and Frankfurt am Slam 

Came to Palestine 29 private legal practice Tel Aviv 34 48 
District Court Jndge and Acting Supreme Court Justice 
48 50 Justice Supreme Court 50-65 Deputy Pres 65 
Visiting Prof of Law of Personal Status Hebrew Umv 
45A King George Avenue Jerusalem and The Supreme 
Court Jerusalem Israel 

Sfmtvt, HaidQn, Turkish journalist b igis ed Kabatas 
Lises Istanbul 

Publisher and Gen Man of Istanbul daily newspaper 
Rdmyet 53 

Rdmyet Istanbul-Cagaloglu Turkey 
Simon, Ernst prd dr treoi. (he) Israeli education 
1st b 15 March 1899 ed Umvs of Berlin and Heidelberg 
Editor (with Martin Buber) Der Jude 23 24 Lecturer 
in Jewish subjects Frankfurt am Main 22 28 taught 
at various schools in Germany and Palestine 28 Assoc 
Dir 0/ Jewish Adult Education Centre of Germany 33 34 
Lecturer Hebrew Umv of Jerusalem 3S 50 Assoc Prof 
Of Educ 30-55 Chair School of Educ 52 54 65 67 prof 
Of Educ 55-67 Prof Emer 68 Visiting Prof of Educ 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America NY 47 48 62 
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Visiting Prof, of Educ. at Univ. of Judaism, L.A., Calif. 56- 
57; mem. Research Board Leo Bacck Inst, of Jews from 
Germany; mem. Board Ihud Organisation for Jcwish-Arab 
co-operation; mem. Board Religious Youth Village; co- 
Editor Pedagogical Encyclopaedia (Hebrew), Israeli State 
Prize for Educ. 67; Buber-Rosenzwcig Medal 69. 

Pubis. Ranke und Hegel 29, Das Werturteil ini Grsckichtsun- 
tetricht 31, Bialik 35, Educational Meaning of Socratic Irony 
(Hebrew) 49, Pioneers of Social Education — Pcstaloizi and 
Korcsak (Hebrew), The Teaching of Pesialosri 53 (Hebrew), 
Jewish Adult Education in Nasi Germany as Spiritual 
Resistance, Frans Itosensweig’s Position in the History of 
Jewish Education (Hebrew), Freud the Jew (Hebrew, Ger- 
man and English), Martin Buber and the Faith of Judaism 
(Hebrew), Martin Buber and German Jewry (English) 58, 
Aims of Secondary Education in Israel (Hebrew) 61, 
Briickcn (Collected Essays — German) 65, M. Buber's 
Correspondence (German, with G. Schncder) 71. 

35 Ben Maimon Avenue, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Slaoul, Driss; Moroccan politician and banker. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry 59-61: Dir. of Royal 
Cabinet March 62; Minister of Public Works July Gc-jan. 
63; Minister of Finance Jan. 63-Aug. 6.4, of Nat. Economy 
and Agriculture Nov. 63-Aug. 64; Gov. Banque du Mnroc 
(Central Bank) 6 . 1 - 63 ; Minister of Justice 6E-09; Dir.-Gcn. 
Cabinet Royal Feb. 69-. 

Tire Royal Cabinet, Rabat, Morocco. 

Slim, Toieb; Tunisian politician and diplomatist; b. 191.5; 
ed. Tunis Lycdc and Univ. of Paris. 

Member Ndo-Destour Party, detained .4 1--13: Arab 
Maghreb Bureau, Cairo 46-49; Head, Tunisian Office, 
Cairo .59, established Tunisian offices. New Delhi, Djakarta, 
Karachi; Head, Foreign Affairs. Presidency of Council 
of Ministers 55*56,* Ambassador to U.K. 56-62, also 
accredited to Denmark, Norway and Sweden 60*62: Perm. 
Rep. to UN 62*67, concurrently Atnh. to Canada; Minister, 
Personal Rep. of the Pres. 67-70; Amb. to Morocco Oct. 70-. 
Tunisian Embassy, Rabat, Morocco. 

Slimane, Commandant {see Kaid, Ahmed). 

Smaln, Mohammed El HadJ; Algerian politician. 

Former Personal See. to Ben Bella; Dir. of the Cabinet 
62-63; Minister of Justice 63-65; Minister of Reconstruction 
and Habitat Dec. 6.}-April 66. 

Algiers, Algeria. 

Smilanski, Izhar; Israeli writer; b. 5916; ed. Teachers' 
Seminar}* and Hebrew Uriiv. 

Former teacher; mem. Knesset .5S-; Brenner Prirc for 
Midnight Caravan. 

Pubis, include: Midnight Caravan, Hith'th His.-.'a, The 
House on the Hill, Days of Zihlag {2 vols.), 

1.) Moskowitz Street, Rchovot. Israel. 

Smith, Wilfred Cantwell, it. a., fh,d., ru>.; Canadian 
university professor; b. 21 July 1916; ed. Upper Canada 
Coll., Univ. of Grenoble, Univ. of Madrid, American Univ. 
Cairo, Univ. of Toronto, Cambridge and Princeton Univ?. 
Served ns rep. among Muslims of the Canadian Overseas 
Missions Council, chiefly in Lahore 40-49; Lecturer In 
Indian and Islamic History, Univ. of the Punjab, Jmliorc 
41-45; Prof, of Comparative Religion ,50-63, and Dir. Inst, 
of Islamic Studies, McGill Univ, 51-63; Pres. American 
Soc. for the Study of Religion 66-69; now Prof, of World 
Religions and Dir. Center for the Study of World Religions, 
Harvard Univ.; Fellow, Royal Soc. of Canada, American 
Acad, of Arts and Sciences. 

Pubis. Modern Islam in India .53 (revised edns. 47, 65), 
Islam in Modern History 57, Meaning and End of Religion 
63, Faith of Other Men 63, Modernisation cf a Traditional 
Society 66, Questions of Religious Truth 67. 

,52 Francis Avenue, Cambridge. Mass. 0213S, U.S.A. 


Sneh, Moshe, m.d.; Israeli physician, editor and poli- 
tician; b. 6 Jan. 1909; ed. Free Polish Univ. and Univ. of 
Warsaw. 

Fmr. leader of Jewish Radical Part}' (Leftist Zionists) in 
Poland (opposed to Pilsudski regime); Editor Haint 
(daily), Opinia and Ster (weeklies) 31-39; took part in 
Polish War against Nazi Germany Sept. 39; later escaped 
to Palestine; mem. Haganah and Chief Haganah High 
Command 40-^6; headed Jewish Resistance Movement 
against the British after Second World War; escaped to 
Paris and headed Jewish illegal immigration to Palestine 
47; mem. Exec. Cttee. of Jewish Agency for Palestine 45- 
47; resgnd. Dec. 47 and joined United Workers' Party 
(Mapam) which was established in Feb. 48; mem. Central 
Political Cttee. of Mapam 48-52; mem. Editorial Board 
of daily Al-Hamishmar 4S-52; after Mapam split headed 
Left Socialist Group which joined Communist Party 54; 
mem. Central Cttee. Political Bureau. Israeli Communist 
Party and Chief Editor daily Kol-ilaam ; mem. Israeli 
Pari. (Knesset) 49-. 

KoUHaam, Eilath Street, P.O. Box 2675, Tcl-Aviv, Israel. 

Snoutsl, Ahmed, u-.d.; Moroccan diplomatist; b. 22 
April 1929; ed. Lycdcs at Meknes and Casablanca, Schools 
of Law and Political Sciences, Paris, 

In Nationalist Movement; cabinet attache to Minister of 
State in negotiations with France 56; Head, Press Div. 
Ministry of External Affairs 56; Scc.-Gcn. Conf. on status 
of Tangier?; Moroccan Del. to UNESCO Conf. and UN; 
Dir.-Gcn. Information; mem. Tech. Co-op. Mission to 
Congo and King's special envoy to Congo 58-59; UN 
Conciliation Mission to Congo 6r; Scc.-Gcn. Ministry of 
Information, Tourism Handicrafts and Fine Art? 61-65; 
Ambassador to Nigeria and Cameroon 65-67; Minister of 
Information 67-; Editor numerous mar.trincs, including 
Marce (Mini 'try of External Affairs) and Ma- cr Documents 
(Ministry of Information); Officer Order of the Throne 
of Morocco, Crc *. of Courage and Endurance (Mission 
to Congo), decoration? from Jordan and Yugoslavia. 
Ministry of Information, Rabat, Morocco. 

Solh, Takieddine; Lebiae'e politician and diplomatist; 
t>. 1909; ed. American Univ. of Beirut, and Univ. Saint 
Joseph, Th-irut. 

Former Civil Servant; fmr. Counsellor, Embassy to United 
Arab Republic, and to the Arab League; mem. of Pari. 57, 
and April 64-; Pets. Foreign Affairs Comm. 64-; Pres. 
L* Appel Nat. Party {At Si da a El Quotum:}. 

Chamber of Prputie*, Place Riadh El S-rih, Beirut; and 
rue de Darnas, lirirut. Lebanon. 

JSoliman, Mohammed Sidki; United Arab Republic army 
officer ami politician; b. into; ed. Baud I Univ., Cairo. 
Colon**! in U.A.K, Army *6;; Minister for Use High Dam 
Sept, 62-Scpt- 66; Prime Minister Sept. 66-Jur.c 67; 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Industry and 
Power June 67-; I'Ve?. Sovki-Egyptinn Friendship Soc.; 
Order of Lenin. 

Ministry of Industry, Cairo. United Arab Republic. 

Solomldes, Renos; Cypriot business executive ar.d poli- 
tician; b. 192S; ed. Univ. of Pari?. 

Former As?:. Gen. Sec. Hellenic Mining Co., Commercial 
Man. Cyprus Textile; Ltd., Gen. Man. KEO Ltd. (wine 
firm and brewery); Mini* ter of Finance 6: -68; Financial 
Advisor, Kc- carch and Investments Bureau. 

Research and Investments Bureau, P.O.B. 24.(4, Nicosia. 
Cyprus. 

$6nmcr, Ncjat, c.v.o., jva., v .. a .; Turkish journalist and 
diplomatist; b. 19 j 5; ed. Robert Coll, and Columbia Univ., 
New York. 

Standardisation Dept. 38-39. Ministry of Commerce 3S-39; 
Rep. of Information, Broadcasting and Tourism, Ankara 
and Istanbul 45-40; Picks Attache. London 40-55; Rep. 
Dir.-Gcn. of Information, Broadcasting and Tourism 55-56, 
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60 62 Dir Turkish Information Office San Francisco 
56-60 Dir Gen of Information Broadcasting and Tourism 
62 63 Under Sec for Ministry of Information Broad 
casting and Tounsm 62 63 Press Counsellor London 
64 69 Press Adviser to the Minister of Information 69 
c/o Ministry of Information Ankara Turkey 
Soroun, Mohammad, Iranian judge b 1897 ed Teheran 
Law School and Political Sciences School Teheran 
Entered Ministry of Justice 19 Pres Supreme Court of 
Appeal 5* 66 now retired Chair of Board Agricultural 
Bank of Iran fmr mem. First Senate fmr Minister of 
Justice and Minister of the Intenor Chair of Board 
Bank Melli Iran Govt Commr Central Bank of Iran Pres 
Nat Insurance Co Man. Dir Iranian Govt Carpet Com 
pany 

Supreme Court of Appeal Teheran Iran 
SoteriSdes, Antis, Cypriot lawyer and diplomatist 
b 10 Sept 1924 ed London Umv and Gray s Inn 
London. 

In legal nractice Nicosia 51 56 detained on suspicion of 
assisting EOKA 56 escaped and became EOKA leader for 
Kyrema district mern Exec Edma Party May 59 
High Commr to U K Oct 60 66 Ambassador to United 
Arab Republic 66- concurrently to Lebanon, Syria 67 
Knight of Order of St Gregory the Great (Vatican) 63 
Embassy of Cyprus Cairo U A R 
Sofoodeh, Fatholah, bs m Iranian engineer and 
politician b 1924 ed Polytechnics! Inst of Teheran and 
New York Umv 

Engineer with Vanak Metalworks 45 46 studies in U S A 
then Senior Engineer and Asst to Prof of Industrial 
Engineering New York Umv and consulting engineer 
46-58 Consulting Engineer Flan Org of Iran 58 Man 
Dir Vanak Metalworks and Rubber Factory 59-64 Iran 
Fisheries 64-65 Minister of P T T 65 Prof of Industrial 
Management Teheran Polytechmcal Inst Iran Novrn 
Party 

Pubis research into the use of sunlight in water heaters 
water distillators and sun stoves 

Ministry of Posts Telegraphs and Telephones Old 
Shimran Road Teheran Iran 
Soulioti, Mrs Stella, Cypnot lawyer and politician b 
1920 ed. Limassol Victoria Girls Coll Alexandria St 
James Secretarial Coll London and Gray s Inn, London 
Worked in Cyprus Govt Public Information Office in 
W A A F Middle East in Second World Wax qualified as 
barrister after war- joined family practice Minister of 
Justice Aug 60-70 concurrently Minister of Health 64 66 
Pres Cyprus Red Cross Chair Scholarships Selection 
Board 

Ministry of Justice Nicosia Cyprus 

Sowflyel, Ibrahim ’Abd Allah AI-, Saudi Arabian diplo 
matist b 31 Aug 1916 ed Saudi Inst Mecca and Cairo 
Umv 

Taught Arabic literature for a year in school for Prepara 
tion of (Student) Missions Abroad Mecca First Sec Saudi 
Legation Cairo 45 later Charg6 d Affaires Beirut 
Counsellor Ministry of Foreign Affairs Jeddah 54 56 
Minister and Deputy Foreign Minister 56 Amb to Iraq 
5760 Minister of Foreign Affairs 60-62 Head of Political 
Branch of Royal Diwan and Special Adviser to King with 
rank of Minister April Sept 62 Minister of Agriculture 
Oct 62 Aug 64 Amb to U S A 64 concurrently to 
Mexico 65 

Royal Embassy of Saudi Arabia 2800 Woodland Avenue 
N W Washington DC. USA 
Spmelli, Pier Pasquale.LL n Ital an diplomatist b 1902 
ed Univ of Naples 

Vice-Consul NYC 28 and Buffalo 30 Consul A YC 33 
First Sec Italian Legation Havana Cuba 38 40 and China 


40-47 Chief of Economic Div Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 47 50 Dir Diplomatic Cabinet of the Adnnn of 
Italian Somaliland 50 53 Sec Gen Italian Somaliland 

53 55 Alternate Dir Gen of Emigration Italian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs Rome 55 Under Sec Dir of the 
European Office of the UN 58 66 Dir Gen UN Office 
Geneva Jan 66 Special Rep of Sec -Gen of UN in Jordan 
58 m Yemen 63 64 in Cyprus 64 67 Under Sec Gen of 
UN 68- 

Umted Nations Secretariat Palais des Nations Geneva 
Switzerland 

Spuler, Bertotd, dr phil. German university professor 
b 5 Dec 1 91 1 ed. Univs of Heidelberg Munich Hamburg 
and Breslan 

Collaborator Soc for Silesian History 34 35 Asst. Dept 
of East European History Univ of Berlin and Co editor 
Jahrbucher fdr Ceschichie Osteuropas 35 37 Asst Dept of 
Near Eastern Studies Univ of G6ttmgen 37 3 8 Dozent 
Umv of Gottingen 38 42 Full Prof Umv of Munich 42 
Gottingen 45 Hamburg 48 Hon Dr Theol (Berne) 
Hon Dr is Lettres (Bordeaux) 

Pubis include Die europaischs Dtplomalte in Konstantwopcl 
6 is J739 35 Die Mmderheifenschuten der europatscken 
Turku von der Refonnzett 6ir rum I VtUhnege 36 Die Mon 
golen in Iran Polthh Verwaliung und Kvliur der Ilchanzeit 
1220 13S0 39 3rdedn 68 Die Goldens Horde DteMongolen 
in Russland 1223 1302 43 2nd edn 65 Die Gegenwattslage 
der Ostkirchen in ihrer staathehen und volkhchcn XJmwelt 48 
2nd edn 69 Geschichle der islamischen Lander t m Uberbhch 
I Chahfenzeit II Mongolenzext 52 53 Iran in fruhtdam 
1 scher Zeit Politik Kultur Verwaliung und ojfenthchex 
Leben 633 1055 52 Regenten und Regterungen der Welt 53 
2nd edn 62 64 (with additions) 66 71 Wissensha/tl 
Forschungsbertcf t Der Vordere Orient in islamischer Zeit 

54 The Age of the Caliphs 60 and edn 68 The Age of 
theMongols 60 and edn 68 Geschichle der MCrgenlandischen 
Kitchen 61 Les Mongols et l Europe 61 Wustenfeld 
Mahlersche I'ergleichungstabellen tur mushmischen tran 
tschen und orient chnsthchen Zettrechnung 3rd edn. 61 
Innerasten sett dent Aufkommen der T token 65 Geschichle 
des Mongolen ttach Zeugntssen des 13 u 14 Jahrhunderts 68 
Die histonsche und geographische Literatur Irons 68 Der 
Islam Saeculumweltgeschichte III VI 66-71 Kultur 
geschichle des Islams 71 

Mittelweg 90 Hamburg 13 German Federal Republic 
Spyndakii Constantino*, j>hd Cypnot educationist 
and politician b 1903 ed Pan cyprian Gymnasium Nicosia 
and Umvs of Athens and Berlin 

Teacher Pancypnan Gymnasium Nicosia 23 31 34 35 
Asst Headmaster 35 36 Principal 36-60 Chair Greek 
Board of Education 59 60 Pres Greek Communal Chamber 
60-65 Minister of Educ 65 70 Pres mem and official 
of numerous Academic and Scientific orgs Grand Cross of 
Royal Order of Phoenix (Greece) Gold Medal of Goethe 
Inst Munich etc 

Pubis Etflgorfls the First King of Salamxs (German 35 
Greek 45) An Outline of the History of Cyprus 58 The 
Kings of Cyprus (Greek) 63 A Brief History of Cyprus 63 
(Greek 64) etc 

Ministry of Education St Helen Street 10 Nicosia Cyprus 
Stark, Freys Madeline, cbe British explorer and 
writer b 31 Jan 1893 ed School of Oriental Studies and 
privately 

Travelled in Middle East and Iran 2739 and in South 
Arabia 34 35 37 38 joined Ministry of Information Sept 
39 sent to Aden 39 Cairo 40 Baghdad as attache to 
Embassy 42 USA and Canada 44 Hon LLD (Glasgow 
Umv ) 52 Hon D Litt (Durban) 70 CBE 53 recipient 
of the Tounders Medal (Royal Geographical Soc) of 
Mango Park Medal (Royal Scottish Geographical Soc ) 
Richard Burton Memorial Medal (Royal Asiatic Soc ) and 
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of Sir Percy Sykes Medal (Royal Central Asian Soc.). 
Pubis. The Valley of the Assassins 34, The Southern Gates 
of Arabia 36, Baghdad Shetches 37, Seen in the Hadhramaut 
38, A Winter in Arabia 40, Letters from Syria, 42, East is 
West 45, Perseus in the Wind 48, Traveller’s Prelude 50, 
Beyond Euphrates 51, Winter in Arabia 52, Ionia 54, The 
Lycian Shore 56, Alexander’s Path 58, Riding to the Tigris 
59, Dust in the Lion’s Paw 61, The Journeys Echo (an 
anthology) 63, Rome on the Euphrates 66, The Zodiac 
Arch, Time, Movement and Space in Landscape 69, The 
Minaret of Djaw 70. 

Montoria, S. Zenone degli Ezzelini, Treviso, Italy; and c/o 
John Murray, 50 Albermarle Street, London, W.i, England. 

Steel, David Edward Charles, b.a.; British company 
director; b, 29 Nov. 1916; ed. Rugby School and Univ. 
Coll., Oxford. 

Officer, Q.R. Lancers, in France, the Middle East, N, 
Africa and Italy 40-45; Admitted as solicitor 48, worked 
for Linldaters and Paines 48-50; Legal Dept., British 
Petroleum Co. Ltd. 50-56, N.Y. 58, Pres. B.P. (N. America) 
Ltd. 59-61. Regional Co-ordinator, Western Hemisphere, 
B.P. Co. Ltd. 61-62. Managing Dir. B.P. Co. Ltd. 65-; 
Man. Dir. Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd. 62-65, Dir. 65; D.S.O. 
40, M.C. 45. 

37 Ormonde Gate, London, S.W.3, England. 

Stino, Karnal Ramzy; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
politician. 

Minister of Supplies 59, 62-63; Dep. Prime Minister for 
Supply and Home Trade 64-66; mem. Gen. Secretariat 
Arab Socialist Union 66-. 

Arab Socialist Union, Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

stylianou, Petros Savva; Cypriot politician; b. 8 June 
1933; ed. Pancyprian Gymnasium and Univ. of Athens. 
Served with Panhcllenic Cttec. of the Cyprus Struggle 
(PEKA) and Nat. Union of Cypriot Univ. Students 
(EFEK).Prcs. EFEK 53-54: Co-founder Dauntless Leaders 
of the Cypriot Fighters Org, (KARI); joined liberation 
movement of Cyprus May 55, arrested and imprisoned in 
Kyrcnia Castle Sept. 55, but escaped; leader Nat. Striking 
Group; arrested Jan. 56 and sentenced to 15 years imprison- 
ment; transferred to English prison, repatriated March 59; 
mem. Central Cttec. United Democratic Re-creation 
Front (EDMA) April 59; Deputy Sec.-Gcn. Cyprus Labour 
Confederation (SEK) June 59, Sec.-Gcn. Nov. 60-Jan. 62) 
founded Cyprus Democratic Labour Federation (DEOK; 
Jan. 62, Sec.-Gen. 62-; mem. House of Rep. July 60, Sec. of 
the House Aug. 60-Feb. 62; Man. Editor Ergaiihi Foni 
(V oice of the Working Class) newspaper Nov. 60-Jan. 62; 
Man. Ed. DEOK newspaper Ergatihos (The Workers' 
Struggle) Feb. 62-Fcb. 63; Man. Editor political newspaper 
Allagi (Change) March-June 63; mem. Co-ordination Cttec. 
of 28 associated vocational and scientific orgs. 64-66; Pres. 
Pancyprian Org. for the Disabled; founder Pancyprian 
Olive Produce Org. 67; Man. Dir. Kyprianos Logos 
(Scientific Cypriot) 69-; mem. numerous cttecs. 

Pubis. The Kyrcnia Castle 66, The Epic of Central Prisons 
67, Hours of Resurrection 67, Problems on Education 6S. 

10 Kimon Street, Engomi, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Slikan, Faruk; Turkish physician and politician; b. 
19ZI. 

Mayor of Eregli, Konya 58-60; Deputy for Konya 61-; 
fmr. Minister of Health; Minister of Interior Nov." 65-68; 
Deputy Chair. Justice Party. 

Ministry of the Interior, Ankara, Turkey. 

Sulaintan, Ali Haider; Iraqi diplomatist; b. 1905; cd. 
American Univ. of Beirut. 

Govt, official at Ministries of Education, Interior and 
Foreign Affairs 30-41; private business 41-47; mem. Pari. 
47-54; Minister of Social Affairs 47-48, of Public Works 
and Communications 49-50, of Development 53-54, of 
Economics 54; Ambassador to W. Germany 56-59, to 


United States 59-64; also Minister to Cuba June 60-64; 
also Ambassador to Canada 61-64; Under-Sec. of State for 
Foreign Affairs 59, 64; del. to UN 56, 59, 60, 61, 6z, 63; 
Amb. to Switzerland 64-66, to Italy 66-68; private business, 
Baghdad 68-. 

Publ. History of Modern European Civilisation (Arabic) 31. 
Baghdad, Iraq. 

Suleyman, Hikmet Sami; Iraqi diplomatist; b. 1912; ed. 
Baghdad Coll., American Univ. of Beirut and Georgetown 
Univ., Washington, D.C. 

With Ministry for Foreign Affairs 33-; Attacbd Ankara 
36-39; Acting Consul Istanbul 39; Sec. in charge of 
Foreign Exchange Control, Nat, Bank of Iraq 46-49; 
Attaclid Beirut 49-50, Washington 50-54, Karachi 54-55; 
Consul-Gen. Jerusalem 55-58, Damascus 58-60; Asst. 
Under-Sec. Ministry for Foreign Affairs 60-61; Minister 
Bonn 61-63; Amb. to France 63-66, to Morocco 66-69; 
awarded Grosses Bundcsvcrdienstkreuz. 

Pubis. Oil hi Iraq, Rules of Diplomacy and Protocol 6r. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Sultan, demil, LITT.D. (Arabic Literature, Sorbonne, 
Paris); Syrian educationist; b. 1909; cd. Damascus and 
Paris. 

Teacher of Arabic Literature in Secondary’ School of 
Damascus from 28-45; Dir. Board of Education, Dept, of 
Hauran 45; Prof, of Literature, Syrian Univ. 47-. 

Pubis. Nahj el-Balagah 40, Jarir 37, Metre and Rhyme in 
Arabic Poetry 37, Abou-Tammam 45, The Art of the Hovel 
and El Makamat in Arabic Literature, Al-Hootayah and 
El Naligah 45, Ibn Raivaha — Poet of the Prophet Mahomet 
48. 

Hamidich, Damascus, Syrian Arab Republic. 

Sultan ibn Abdulaziz, H.R.H. Prince; Saudi Arabian 
politician; b. 1924. 

Brother of H.M. King Faisal; fmr. Minister of Communica- 
tions; Minister of Defence and Aviation 62-. 

Ministry of Defence, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Sunay, Cevdct; Turkish army’ officer and politician; b. 
xo Feb. 1900; cd. Kuicli Military’ Lyceum, Istanbul and 
Military Acad. 

With Turkish Army 16-66; served in Palestine 17, later 
under Atatflrk; Capt. 30; Officer Operations Dept. Gen. 
Staff 33: Teacher Mil. Acad. 42-47; Commdr. Artillery’ 
Regt. 47; Chief Operations Dept. Gen. Staff; Gen. 59: 
Deputy Chief Gen. Staff Aug. 58-May 60; C.-in-C. Land 
Forces 60, Chief of Staff Aug. 60-66; Senator 66; Pres, of 
Turkey March 66-; Hon. K.C.B. 67. 

Office of the President, Ankara, Turkey’. 

Sussmann, Joel, ix.n.. dr.jur.; Israeli judge; b. Poland 
24 Oct. 1910; ed. Univs. of Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Berlin, 
and Cambridge. 

In private legal practice 3S-49; Mil. Prosecutor, Israel 
Defence Army 49; Judge, Supreme Court of Israel 53-. 
Pubis. Wechsel- ur.d Scheckrecht PalSstir.as, Bills of Ex- 
change, Dir.e'i Staroth, Dine’i Borerut, Sidrei Hadin 
Haesrachi (Law of Civil Procedure). 

13 Balfour Street, Jerusalem; and The Supreme Court, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 


T 

Taba, Abdol Hossoin, m.d.; Iranian physician; b. 1912; 
ed. Birmingham and London Univs. 

Former Dir.-Gcn. of Health, Teheran; Vice -Pres. World 
Health Assembly’ 51; Deputy’ Regional Dir. WHO Eastern 
Mediterranean Regional Office 52-57, Regional Dir. 57-. 
World Health Organization Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Office, P.O.B. 1517, Alexandria, U.A.R. 
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Tabbah, Bichara d enn Lebanese lawyer b x8gt ed. 
Uruvs. of Paris acd Lyons 

Advocate Egyptian Mixed Courts 14 30 Judge Lebanon 
3048 Hon Councillor of State Hon. Pres Court of Appeal 
Beirut on teaching staff Faculty of Law Univ Saint 
Joseph Beirut 38 48 5S-61 Hon Prof 61 coiresp mem 
Institat de France awards include Pnx Joseph Saillet 
(lost de France) Gold Medal of Went (Lebanon) Officier 
de 1 Instruction Pubhque (France) Officier de la Legion 
d Honneur (France) Commdr Order of the Cedar of St 
Gregory the Great 

Pubis D>* Heart & l Harmonic dcs Droits 36 Propnitl 
Prill* et Ilegistre Fancier 2 vols 47 50 Droit Politique 
et Humanism! 55 De la Personne Humaine 4 la Com 
munautl Humaxne 59 
Rue Justimen Beirut Lebanon 
Ttgmae, Gen Memduh, Turkish army officer b 1904 
ed Army War Coll Artillery Coll War Acad 
Commander of Artillery Maintenance battery batalbcn 
then Chief Gen Staff Depts Div and Corps instructor in 
War Acad Commdr School for Gendannery Officers 
Gendormery Brigade C in C. Army C in C Land Forces 
now Chief of Turkish Gen Staff 
Genelkurmay Bask am Ankara Turkey 

Taher, Abdulhady H , re n Saudi Arabian government 
official b 1930 ed. Am Shams Umv Cairo and California 
Umv 

Entered Saudi Arabian Govt, service 55 Dir Gen. 
Ministry of Petroleum and Mineral Resources 60 Gov 
Gen. Petroleum and Mineral Qrg (PETROMIN) 62 Man 
Dir Saudi Arabian Fertilizers Co (SAFCO) Dir Coll of 
Petroleum and Minerals Saudi Arabian Railroads Arabian 
Oil Co (ARAMCO) Hon mem. American Petroleum 
Engineers Asscn. 

Publ Income Determination in the International Petroleum 
Industry 66 

PETROMIN POB 737 Riyadh Saudi Arabia 

Taher, All Naxsouh AI-, Jordanian pohtician b 1906 
ed El Hamiya Secondary School Cairo American Umv 
Cairo Umvs of Nancy and Pans 

Under Secretary for Agnculture 46-60 Minister of Agn 
culture and Construction and Devt 60-62 63 Senator 62 
Pres of East Ghor Authority Amman 62 Vice Pres Devt 
Board 63 Ambassador to Iran and Afghanistan 66 
several decorations 

Pubis The Olive Tree 47 Phylloxera 47 Local and Foreign 
Vanet es of Apricots The Alphabetical Openings of Chapters 
in the Koran 54 The Eternal Soul 60 History of the Arab 
Tribes in Jordan 67 Genealogy of the Arab Tribes in the 
Arab World 68 

£ta6assy of jbra’an Fu Box 1573 Teheran fra n 

Taimur, Sultan Said bin, Former Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman b 13 Aug 1910 ed India and Iraq 
President Council of Ministers 29 32 succeeded his father 
Sayyid Sir Taimur Bin Faisal as the 13th ruling member 
of his dynasty deposed by Qabas bin Said (3 v ) 70 

Tajaddod, Mostafa, Iranian banker and politician b 
rgiS ed secondary school Teheran and in Europe 
In Europe 33 45 Deputy Gov Industrial Bank of Iran 
45 50 Chair Board of Dirs Bank Bazargam Iran (Com 
mercial Bank of Iran) 50- fmr mem of Majlis now mem 
Senate f m r Minister of Commerce 
Bank Bazargam Iran Maiden Sepah Teheran Iran 

Takieddme Bafiiqe Mahmoud, Lebanese politician b 
1909 Baakhne ed University St. Joseph Beirut. 

Barrister 31 47 Deputy for Mont Liban 47 Minister of 
Agnculture 49 Deputy for Chouf 51 53 60 64 Minister 
of Social Affairs and Health 53 60 fmr Pres Pari Comm 


on the Adnun of Justice Minister of Economy 64 65 
Minister of Information 68-69 
Rue Verdun Beirut Lebanon 
Telephone 2267675 

Takta, Philippe, Lebanese pohtician b 19x5 ed Umv 
Law School Beirut 

Law practice Beirut 35 45 M P 45 47 Minister of Nat 
Economy and Communication 45 46 48 49 Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 49 61-64 64-65 Gov Bank of Lebanon 

64 66 66-67 Munster of Foreign Affairs and of Justice 66 
Perm Rep to UN 67 68 

c/o Permanent Mission of Lebanon to the United Nations 
866 United Nations Plaza Room 533 535 New York NY 
10017 USA 

Tal Josef , Israeli composer b 1910 Poland ed Berlin. 
State Acad of Mns c 

Went to Israel 34 taught p ano and composition at 
Jerusalem Acad of Music 37 Dir 4852 now Head Dept, 
of Musicology Hebrew Umv Jerusalem Dir Israel 
Centre for Electronic Music 61 has appeared with Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra and others as pianist anq C on 
ductor concert tours of Europe USA Far East 
UNESCO Scholarship for research in electronic muj IC 
Works include Saul at Etn Dor 57 turnon and Tartar 6r 
Ashmedai 69 (operas) Symphony No 1 53 No 2 60 
Concerto for Harpsichord and Electronics 64 Double Con 
certo (for violin and violoncello) 70 other cantatas 
quintets mnsic for ballet and several books on the theory 
of music 

Department of Musicology Hebrew University Jeru sa i em 
Home 3 Dvora Haneviyah Street Jerusalem Israel 
Telephone 3021 1 (Office) 2S736 (Home) 

Tal, Wash El, Jordanian politician b 1919 Irbfo e d 
American Univ of Beirut. 

Teacher 41 46 British Army officer 46-49 De-pt. 0 f 
Statistics 49 Asst Dir Income Tax Dept 49 55 Dir of 
Press Bureau 55 Counsellor Jordan Embassy Bonn 55 
Chief of Royal Protocol 57 58 Chargd d Affaires Teheran 
58 59 Chief of Nat Guidance 59-61 Ambassador t 0 Iraq 
61 62 Pnme Munster and Minister of Defence 62-63 

65 March 67 Chief of the Royal Cabinet 66-Juue 67 
Pnme Minister Oct 70 

c/o The Royal Cabinet Amman Jordan 
Talal ihn Abdutaziz, Emir, Saudi Arabian Prm ce b 
1930 ed secondary school 

Son of the late King Abdul ibn Saud half brother of 
former King Sand Minister of Communications 33 54 
Ambassador to France 55 56 Minister of Finance 61 
Cairo United Arab Republic. 

Taleb Ahmed, m d Algerian doctor and politician b 
5- 7<c.i r-jyr ev? User 0/ Fkrcr 

Son of Sheikh Bachir Brahimi spiritual leader of Islam in 
Algena Dir Jeune Musulman 52 54 Union Gdndral des 
Etudiants Musn lm ans Algdnens 55 56 French Fed of the 
FLN 56 57 imprisoned in France 57-62 in Algena 64-65 
Doctor Hopital Mustapha Algiers 62-64 Minister of Nat. 
Fdnc 65-70 Minister of Information and Culture 70 
Pubis Contribution b l histoire de la midenne ara.be au 
Maghreb 63 Lettres de la Prison 66 
Ministry of Information and Culture Algiers Algena 
Talegham, Khalil B sc Iranian cml engineer and 
pohtician b 13 Sept 1913 ed Amencau ColL of Teheran 
and Umv of Birmingham 

Junior engineer England 37 39 Engineer Persian Army 
39-41 Chief Engineer Technical Dir Dir of Ebtefaar and 
other construction companies and Golpayegan Water Co 
41 51 Minister of Agnculture Dec 51 June 52 July 52 
March 53 and 55 56 Munster of State June 56-59 ^ 
Taelgham Tashakon Co (consulting engineers) Man. 
Kara] Dam Authority 54 59 Chair Industrial and 
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Development Bank of Iran 60-62; Dir. Talegliani-Daftari 
(Consulting Engineers) 60-; Chair. B. F. Goodrich Tyre 
Manufacturing Co. 60-; Chair. Pars Paper Co. 67-, Iran- 
California Co. 70- ; Pres. Iranian Asscn. of Consulting 
Engineers; Fellow A.S.C.E.; l'adj and I-Iomayoon Medals, 
Baghe-Banlc Street Golhak, Tehran, Iran. 

Talhouni, Bahjat AI-; Jordanian politician; b. 1913; ed. 
Damascus Univ. 

Former Judge, Kerak; fmr. Minister of Interior; Chief of 
Royal Court 55-60; Prime Minister Aug. 60-61, 64-65, 67- 
March 6g, Aug. 69-June 70; Minister of Foreign Affairs 
61-62; Chief of Royal Cabinet 63-64; mem. House of 
Notables 65-; Personal Rep. of the King; incm. Consulta- 
tive Council 67-. 

Amman, Jordan. 

Talib, MaJ.-Gon. Naji; Iraqi soldier and politician; b. 
1917; ed. Iraqi Staff Coll, and Sandhurst, England. 
Military Attach^, London 54-55; Commdr. Basra Garrison 
57-58; Minister of Social Affairs 58-59; lived abroad 59-62; 
Minister of Industry March 63-Nov. 64; mem. U.A.R.- 
Iraq Joint Presidency Council May 64-65; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Nov. 64-Sept. 65; Prime Minister and 
Minister of Petroleum Affairs 66-May 67. 

Baghdad, Iraq. 

Talu, Nairn; Turkish banker; b. 22 July 1919; ed. 
Faculty of Economics, Istanbul Univ. 

Joined TQrkiyc Cumhuriycl Mcrkcz Bankasi (Central Bank 
of Rcpub. of Turkey) 46, Chief 52, Asst. Dir. of Ankara 
Branch 55-58, Dir. of Exchange Dept. 5S-62, Asst. Gen. 
Dir. 62-66, Acting Pres, and Gen. Dir. 66-67. Pres, and Gen. 
Dir. 67-70, Gov. 70-; Chair. Foreign Investment Encourage- 
ment Cttce. 67-6S; Chair. Banks Asscn. of Turkey 67-; 
See. -Gen. Cttce. for Regulations of Bank Credits 67-70; 
mem. Ankara Educ. Foundation. Soc. for Protection of 
Children in Turkey. 

Ttirkiyc Cumliuriyct Mcrkcz Bankasi, Bankalar Cuddcsi 
4S, Ankara, Turkey. 

Telephone: 11-51-62; 10-53-40. 

Tannous, Afif I., n.A., m.a., nt.n.; American government 
official (retd.); b. 25 Sept. 1905; ed. American High School, 
Tripoli, Lebanon, American Univ. of Beirut, St. Lawrence 
Univ., Canton N.Y. and Cornell Univ. 

Admin, position with British Govt, in Sudan 29-31; with 
Education Dept., Govt, of Palestine and Rural Improve- 
ment Programme 31-33: taught Social Science at American 
Univ. of Beirut and directed rural improvement work 
33-37; taught Social Science at Univ. of Minn., U.S.A. 40- 
43; joined U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, as Middle East 
specialist, later Head of Middle East Div.; Deputy Dir. 
U.S. Operations Mission for Lebanon 51-54; Co-ordinator, 
Dept, of Agriculture Services to Int. Co-operation Admin. 
54-62; mem. U.S. Agricultural Mission to Middle East 46; 
FAO Agricultural Mission, Greece 46, UN Econ. Survey 
Mission, Middle East 49; Chief, Africa and Middle East 
Branch, Foreign Agricultural Service 56-61; Area Officer 
Near East and Africa 61-71; Deputy Dir. U.S. Exhibit, 
Cairo Int. Agricultural Exhbn. 61; Fellow, American Asscn, 
for Advancement of Science, American Geographical Soc., 
American Sociological Asscn., American Farm Econ. Asscn.; 
Soc. for Int. Devt.; Advisory Editor Middle East Journal; 
U.S. Citizen 43-. 

6912 Oak Court, Annandale, Va., U.S.A, 

Tarazi, Salah El Dine, l. cn d., d. cn d.; Syrian diplo- 
matist; b. 1919; cd. Coll. dcs. Fr&rcs, Damascusand Facultd 
Fran^aise dc Droit, Beirut. 

Lawyer 40-47; Lecturer and Asst. Prof, of Law, Damascus 
Univ. 46-48; Ministry of Foreign Affairs 49-50; Chargd 
d'Affaires, Brussels 51-53; Alternate Perm. Rep. to UN 
53 - 56 ; Sec.-Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 56-57; 
Ambassador to U.S S.R. 57-58; Ambassador of United 
Arab Republic to Czechoslovalda 58-59, to People’s 


Republic of China 59-61; Syrian Ambassador to People’s 
Republic of China 61-62; Perm. Rep. of Syria to UN 62-64; 
Ambassador to U.S.S.R., also accredited to Poland 65; 
Syrian, Belgian and Czech awards. 

Pubis. Les Services Publics Libano-Syricns 46; articles con- 
cerning law and political science in Arabic and French, 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Damascus, Syrian Arab 
Republic. 

Tariki, Abdallah; Saudi Arabian oil executive; b. 1919; 
ed. Univs. of Cairo and Texas. 

Studied at Univ. of Texas and worked as trainee with 
Texaco Inc. in W. Texas and California 45-49; Dir. Oil 
Supervision Office, Eastern Province, Saudi Arabia (under 
Ministry of Finance) 49-55; Dir.-Gen. of Oil and Mineral 
Affairs (Saudi Arabia) 55-60; Minister of Oil and Mineral 
Resources 60-62; Dir. Arabian American Oil Co. 59-62; 
Leader Saudi Arabian Del. at Arab Oil Congresses 59, 60; 
Independent Consultant 62-; adviser to United Arab 
Republic, Algerian and Kuwait Govts, on oil matters, 
c/o Ministry of Economy, Damascus, Syrian Arab Republic. 

Tarraf, Dr. Nurotldin; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
physician and politician. 

Former Pres. Exec. Council of Egyptian Region of U.A.R.; 
Minister of Health, U.A.R. 61-62; mem. Presidency 
Council 62-; Minister of Health, Egypt 52-58; Pres. Exec. 
Council of Egyptian Region of U.A.R. 58-60; U.A.R. 
Minister of Health 60-61; Chair. Board National Bank of 
Egypt 61-62; mem. U.A.R. Presidency Council 62-64; 
Deputy Prime Minister anil Minister of Justice, Labour 
and Youth Affairs 64-66. 
c/o Ministry of Justice, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Tnrtakowcr, Aric, on. run. u.nr.n.roL.; Israeli (b. Polish) 
university professor; b. 24 Sept. 1897; 2d. Univ. of Vienna. 
Co-founder Zionist Labour Movement and Chair. Zionist 
Labour Party, Poland 22-30; Lecturer, Inst, of Jewish 
Sciences, Warsaw 32-39; Dir. Dept, of Relief and Re- 
habilitation of M’orkl Jewish Congress (U.S.A.) 30-46; fmr. 
Prof., Lecturer and Head, Dept, of Sociology’ of the 
Jews, Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem; Chair. Israel Exec., 
World Jewish Congress; mem. Gen. Council World Zionist 
Org.; mem. World Seer. Zionist Labour Movement; 
Co-founder and fmr. Pres. Israel Asscn. for UN; Chair. 
World Asscn. for Hebrew Language and Culture. 

Pubis, include: History of the Jewish Labour Movement, 
Jewish Emigration and Jewish Policy of Migration, The 
Jewish Refugee, Jewish Wanderings in the World, The 
Wandering Man, The Jewish Society , History of Jewish 
Colonization (2 vols,), 7 he Tribes of Israel (3 vols.). 

1 Ben Yehuda Road, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Ta?kcnt, Arif Kfizlm; Turkish businessman. 

Founder and Pres, of Board of Dire. Yapi vc Krcdi Bankasi 
(Construction and Credit Bank); former Dir.-Gen. Sugar 
Industries Administration. 

Yapi vc Krcdi Bankasi, Gencl MudilriiigQ, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

TGzi, Abdcrrahmnn; Moroccan industrial engineer and 
international banking official; b. 1929; ed. Univ. of Lille. 
Industrial Engineer 49-53; Dir. of Industrial Production, 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry 56; Econ. Counsellor, 
Moroccan Embassy, Bonn 57-5S; First Counsellor, Perm. 
Moroccan Mission to UN fix, Moroccan Rep. to Econ. 
Comm, to UN 61; Dir.-Gen. of Econ. Affairs, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Rabat 62-; Exec. Dir. for Afghanistan, 
Algeria, Ghana, Indonesia, Cambodia, Libya, Greece, 
Tunisia, Morocco, Int. Bank for Reconstruction and Dcvt. 
62-. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
1818 II Street, X.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Tokoah, Yosof; Israeli diplomatist; b. 4 March 1925; ed. 
University L* Auroro, China, and Harvard Univ, 
Instructor in Int. Relations, Harvard Univ. 47-48; Dcp. 
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Legal Adviser. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 49-53, Dir 
Armistice Affairs, and Head Israel Dels to Armistice 
Comms with Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon 53 58, 
Dep Perm. Rep to UN 58, Act Perm Rep 59-60. 
Ambassador to Brazil 60-62, to U S S R 62 65, Asst Dir - 
Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 66-68. Perm. Rep to UN 
68 , 

Permanent Mission of Israel to the United Nations, 15 
East 70th Street, New York, N Y. 10021, USA 
Telll Boubacar, DilHo; Guinean diplomatist b 1925, ed 
Ecole William Fonty, Dakar, Ecole Nationals de France 
Outremer and Umv. de Pans 

Former Judge, Senegal, served on staff of French High. 
Commr , Dakar, Sec -Gen. Grand Conned, French West 
Africa 57-5S , Amb to U S A and Perm. Rep to the UN 
58-61; Viee-Pres 17th Session of UN Gen Assembly 61-62, 
Chair special Cttee on Apartheid of UN Gen. Assembly 
63-64, Sec -Gen. Org of Afncan Unity Aug 64 
Organization of Afncan Unity, P O.B 3243, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

Tmtoglu, C. Fethi, U n , Turkish politician and author, 
b 31 Jan 19X6. ed Faculty of Medicine, Umv of Istanbul, 
Texas and Baylor Umvs 

Served m Turkish army for twenty years, active in politics 
since 57; Chief Del Asian Peoples Anti Communist 
Leagues and World Anti-Communist Leagues Corp 63-, 
mem. AP ACL Exec Cttee., Pres Cttee for Foreign Afiairs 
in the Senate; Pres Turkish Pari group in the Common 
Market 65 , mem Directing Cttee Justice Party 62-, 
Editor in Chief Turkish Encyclopaedia. 

Pubis Rabindranath Tagore 38, Mufluoglu Ahmed Hihmet 
51, Bn« Behtf Koryilrek 52, No Fascist, bid Communist 62, 
Our Visa's on Foreign Policy (4 languages) 63, Tuo 
Declarations 63 The Shamewall (Berlin) 64, / am disclosing 
65, The Holy Lands 65, Cyprus and Communism 66 The 
Socialist and Communist Activities in Turkey (1910-1960) 67, 
The Russia I saw of Today 68 
Bakanfikar, P K. 250, Ankara, Turkey 
Ttwfik, Hammad; Sudanese politician, b 1904, ed 
Gordon Coll Khartoum 

Joined Finance Dept. 24 and became Inspector of Ac- 
counts, Dept of Agnculture, founder mem Graduates 
Congress, Sec Nat Front Party until formation of Nat. 
Unionist Party of which he became exec mem 52, mem. 
House of Reps for Messellemiya 54-, Minister of Finance 
and Economics 54-56, of Communications Feb July 56, 
of Commerce, Industry, and Supply July 56-58, mem of 
Senate March July 58 Man Dir Agricultural Bank of 
Sudan, Aug 58-64, Chair 65- 

Agn cultural Bank of Sudan, P O B 1363, Khartoum, 
Sudan 

Tewfik, Mohammed AI-j Saudi Arabian politician, b 
1917, ed Shan a Coll of Literature and Islamics, Medina. 
Former teacher, fmr clerk Post and Telegraph Dept 
41 58, rose to Chief Sec Council of Ministers, retd 58, 
business and press activities 58 62 Minister of Com- 
munications 62 , of Pilgrimage and Religions Endowment 
Affairs 63 70 

Ministry of Communications, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 
Tewtik, Zakaria; Egyptian cotton executive, b 1920, 
ed. Cairo Un tv 

With Bank Misr, then Commercial Attache, Belgium, 
Spam, Dir -Gen Exchange Control Office 61; Under Sec 
for Cotton Affairs, Ministry of Economy 61-, Dir -Gen 
Cotton Org 61 •; U A.R. Del to many int cotton confs 
General Organization for Cotton 151 Mohamed Farid 
Street, Cairo, United Arab Republic 
Tiymour, Mahmoud; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
writer and playwright, b 1894; ed Egyptian schools 
Member Acad, for the Arabic Language, Cairo, Decoration 


of Ment 63, of Arts and Sciences 64; State Prize for 
Literature 50, 64 

Pubis in Arabic Some fifty works, including collections 
of short stones, novels plays, memoirs, essays, etc , m 
French. La FiUe du Diablo 42, Le Courtier de la Mort 51, 
La Belle aw* ltvres charnues 52, Fleur ds Cabaret 53, 
Bonne Fete 54, L’ Amour par-dc 24 1 Inconnu 55, in English 
Tales from Egyptian Life 48, The CaiJ of the Unknown 65 
6 Yahia Ibrahim Street, Zainalek, Cairo, and c/o Academy 
for the Arabic Language, Cairo, UAR. 

Tkacher, Nicholas Gilman; American diplomatist, 
b 20 Aug 1915 Kansas City, Mo ed Pnnceton and 
Fordham Umvs and Umv of Pennsylvania 
Banker New York City 37 42 entered foreign service 

47, Third Sec , Karachi 47 49 Vice-Consul Calcutta 
50-51 Consul 52, Indian Affairs Officer, Dept of State 

53- 54 Officer in charge of Afghanistan Pakistan Affairs 

54- 56, First Sec , Baghdad 56-58, Nat War Coll 58-59. 
Deputy Dir Office of Near Eastern Affairs, Dept of State 
59-62 Counsellor Jeddah 62 65, Munster Counsellor, 
Teheran 65-70 Amb to Saudi Arabia 70- 

Amenean Embassy, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, Home 
2565 Larkin Street, San Francisco, Calif .USA. 

Thaeker, Thoma* William, m a ; Bntish university pro- 
fessor, b 6 Nov 1911, ed City of Oxford School, Umvs of 
Oxford and Berlin. 

Goldsmiths* Research Scholar, Oxford and Berlin 33-35. 
Senior Research Student, Oxford 35 37, Lecturer in 
Semitic Languages, Umv Coll ot Bangor, North Wales 
37-38, Reader in Hebrew, Umv of Durham 38-40, Foreign 
Office 40 45 Prof of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, 
Univ of Durham 45-51, Prof of Semitic Philology and 
Dir School of Oriental Studies, Umv of Durham 51-5 
Foreign mem. Royal Flemish Acad 
28 Church Street, Durham, England 
Thanl, Sheikh Ahmed bin All AI-; Ruler of Qatar 
Succeeded Oct 1 960 on the abdication of his father. Sheikh 
Ali bin Abdullah bin Qasim al Tham. 

Palace of the Ruler, Doha, Qatar 
Theoeharit, Reghmoi D., d phil (London), Cypnot 
economist and banker; b to Feb 1929, ed Highest School 
of Economics, Athens, Univ of Aberdeen and London 
School of Economics 

Inspector of Commercial Education, Cyprus 53-56, at 
London School of Economics 56-58, Chief, Economic 
Development Unit, Bank of Greece, Athens 58-59, Minister 
of Finance in Cyprus Provisional Govt March 59-Aug 60, 
Minister of Finance Aug 60 62, Governor, Bank of Cyprus 
Ltd 62- 

Publ. Early Developments in Mathematical Economics 61 
Bank of Cyprus Ltd , Nicosia, Cyprus 
Theodosios VI; Greek ecclesiastic, bora in Lebanon; 
ed theological schools of Halki, Istanbul and Univ of 
Athens 

Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch (Antyarka) and of 
All the East 59-. 

The Patriarchate, P O Box 19, Damascus, Syria. 

Thesiger, Wilfred, cbe.uso.ma, Bntish traveller; 
b 3 Jan igio, ed Eton and Magdalen Coll , Oxford 
Explored Danakil country of Abyssinia 33 34, Sudan 
Pohtieal Service, Darfur and Upper Nile Provinces 35 39, 
served in Ethiopia, Syna and Western Desert with Sudan 
Defence Force and Special Air Service, Second World War; 
explored the Empty Quarter of Arabia 45-50, lived with 
the Sladan in the Marshes of Southern Iraq 50 58, awarded 
Back Grant, Royal Geographical Soc 36, Founders Medal 

48 , Lawrence of Arabia Medal, Royal Central Asian Soc. 
55, David Livingstone Medal, Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Soc. 61, Royal Soc of Literature Award 64, 
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Burton. Memorial Medal, Royal Asiatic Soc. 66; Hon. 
D.Litt. (Leicester) 68. 

Pubis. Arabian Sands 58, The Marsh Arabs 64. 

15 Shelley Court, Tite Street, London, S.W.3, England. 

Thomas, David Winton, m.a.; British Hebraist; b. 26 Jan. 
igoi; ed. Merchant Taylors' School and St. John’s Coll., 
Oxford. 

Examiner O.T. and Semitics Oxford, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Durham, Leeds, London, Manchester; Special 
Asst. Oriental Dept. Bodleian Library 24; Senior Scholar 
and Lecturer in Oriental Languages, St. John’s Coll., 
Oxford 24; Lecturer in Arabic, Gordon Coll., Khartoum, 
Sudan 26; Fellow Oriental Inst, of Univ. of Chicago 29; 
Prof, of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, Durham Univ. 
30-38; Regius Prof, of Hebrew, Cambridge Univ. 38-68; 
Fellow St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge 43, Pres. 65-68; 
Pres. Soc. for Old Testament Study 53; Fellow British 
Acad. 66; Hon. D.D. (Durham) 65, Wales 68. 

Pubis. The Recovery of the Ancient Hebrew Language 39, 
The Prophet in the Lachish Ostraca; Editor: Essays and 
Studies Presented to Stanley Arthur Cook 50; Editor (with 
M. Noth): Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East 
55; Editor: Documents from Old Testament Times 58, 
Editor (with W. D. McHardy) : Hebrew and Semitic Studies 
presented to Godfrey Rolles Driver 63; Editor: Archaeology 
and Old Testament Study 67. 

4 Grantchester Road, Cambridge, England. 

Tixicr, Claude, l. es l., d. es d.; French economist; b. 
22 Nov. 19x3; ed. Arts and Law Faculties and Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, Univ. of Paris. 

With Inspector-Gen. of Finances 39; Inspector of Finances 
42; Deputy Dir. to Ministry of Nat. Economy 45; Chief, 
Service of Economic Survey 46; Dir. Cabinet of Sec. of 
State for the Budget 47; Deputy Dir. Cabinet of Minister 
of Finances 48; Dir. Cabinet of Pres, of Council of Finances 
48; Dir. Cabinet of Minister of Finances 49; Dir.-Gen. of 
Finances to the Algerian Ministry, Algiers 49-58; Vice-Pres. 
European Investment Bank July 58-62; Pres. Banque 
Industrielle dc Financement et de Credit 62; admin. 
Worms et Cie (Maroc), Banque J’Escompte et de Credit 4 
Tlndustrie, Tunisia; Pr6sident-Dir. G6n6ral de la Banque 
Industrielle de l’Alg6rie et dc la M6diterran6e 63-; Vice- 
Pres. Banque Worms et Cie. 67-; Chevalier dc la Ldgion 
d’Honneur. 

45 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris ge; and 23 rue de Civry, 
Paris i6e, France. 

Togan, Zeki Velidi ; Turkish university professor; b. 1891; 
ed. Univ. of Vienna. 

Teacher, Kazan, Russia to, Ufa, Bashkurdistan 14-15; rep. 
Moslems of Ufa province for Moslem fraction of Russian 
Duma 16-17; mem. Russian Constituent Assembly 17; 
Chief of War Dept. Nat. Republic of Bashkurdistan 17-19; 
Commissar for War, Soviet Bashkurdistan 19-20; head of 
Govt, of Bashkurdistan 20; Pres. Nat. Cttce. Turkestan 
20-23; left Russia 23; Prof, of Turkish History, Univ. of 
Istanbul 25-; mem. various orientalist societies and of 
Finnish Acad.; Pres. 22nd Congress of Orientalists, 
Istanbul 51; ed. Review of the Institute of Islamic Studies 
Istanbul 54-; Proceedings of 22 nd Int. Congress of Oriental- 
ists, Vol. I 53, Vol. II 57; mem. Ed. Board Handbook 
of Turkish Culture 64, Central Asiatic Journal, The 
Hague 55-; Pres. Turkish Oriental Soc. 63, Editor of its 
Review 64-; Order of the Ferhang (1st Class) (Persia) ; Gold 
Medal of Mammcr Purgstall-Gesellschaft, Vienna; Hon. 
Dr. Law, Manchester Univ. 

Pubis. The History of the Turco-Tatars (Tatar) xx, Collabora- 
tion scientifique entre Vorient islamique et l’ Europe 35, Die 
Schwerter der Germanen nach arabischen Quellen des 9-11 
Jh. 36, Ibn Fadlan's Reisebericht 39, Biruni’s Picture of the 
World (Arabic and English) 40, Turkestan Today and its 
Recent History (Turkish) 42, Introduction to the General 


History of the Turks (Turkish) 46, Methodology of History 
(Turkish) 50, Khorezmian Glossary of Muqaddimat al-adab 
of Zamakhshari 51, Rise of the Turkish Empire (English) 52, 
Kritische Geschichisauffassung in der islamischer. Welt des 
Mittelalters 52, Symbolac Togan (bio-bibliography) 55, 
Miniatures of the Istanbul Libraries 63, Cultural Relations 
between the Ilkhanides and the Byzantines 66, Memoires 
(Vol. I) 69. 

Turgutreis sok. 6, Kiicukyali-Bostanci, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Tombazos, George; Cypriot politician; b. 2 Feb. 1919; 
ed. Pancyprian Gymnasium, Cyprus Coll,, Dentists' School 
of Athens. 

Worked as dentist at Morphou 50-66; M.P. for Nicosia 
60-66; Chair. Board of Greek Education 59-60; Pres. 
Greek Communal Chamber of Cyprus 60-65; Minister of 
Education 65-66; Minister of Agricultural and Natural Re- 
sources 66-70; Gold Medal of Patriarchate of Jerusalem; 
Gold Medal of Goethe Inst. Munich; Grand Cross of Royal 
Order of Phoenix 66. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Tomeh, Georges J., m.a., ph.d.; Syrian university pro- 
fessor and diplomatist; b. 1922; ed. American Univ. of 
Beirut and Georgetown Univ. 

Attachd, London, and Alt. Del. to UNESCO 45-46; 
Syrian Embassy, Washington 47-52; Alt. Gov. Int. 
Monetary Fund 50; Dir. UN and Treaties Dept., Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Damascus 53-54; Asst. Prof, of Philo- 
sophy and Asst, to Dean of Arts and Sciences, American 
Univ. of Beirut 54-56; Dir. Research Dept., Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Damascus 56-57; Consul-Gen., New York 
57-58, Minister Consul-Gen. of United Arab Republic in 
New York 58, Minister, New York 61; Consul-Gen. and 
Deputy Perm. Rep. of Syria to UN 61-63; Minister of 
Economy, Syrian Arab Repub. 63-64; Prof, of Philosophy, 
Syrian Univ. 64-65, Perm. Rep. to UN 65-; Order of 
Syrian Merit, Commdr. Order of St. Paul and St. Peter. 
Pubis, (in Arabic) The Idea of Nationalism 54, Philosophy 
of Leibnitz 54, 65, Making of the Modern Mind (2 vols.) 
(trans. from English) 55-57, 65, Arab Emigrants to the 
United States 65; (in English) Islam, Year Book of Educa- 
tion and Philosophy 57, Neutralism in Syria 64, Challenge 
and Response: A Judgement oj History 69. 

Permanent Mission of Syrian Arab Republic to the United 
Nations, 757 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A. 

Topaloglu, Ahmet; Turkish politician; b. 1914; ed. 
Faculty of Political Science. 

Deputy for Adana 54-57, 61-; Gov. of Hatay 57-61; fmr. 
Minister of Interior, later Minister of Customs and Monopo- 
lies; Minister of Nat. Defence Nov. 65-; Justice Patty. 
Ministry of National Defence, Ankara, Turkey. 

Tcukan, Baha’ud-din, b.a.; Jordanian diplomatist; b. 
1910; ed. American Univ. of Beirut. 

Joined Arab Legion and Sec. to Officer Commdg. 32; 
transferred to Court of H.R.H. the Amir of Transjordan 
37; joined staff of B.B.C., London 42; Income Tax Assessor, 
Transjordan Govt. April 45-46; Gov, of Belqa District July 
46-47; Sec. to Transjordan Del. to negotiate Independence 
Treaty, London Feb. 46; Transjordan Consul-Gen. in 
Jerusalem 47-48; Jordan Minister to Egypt 4S-51, to 
Turkey 51-54; Under-Secretary, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
54-56; Ambassador to U.K. 56-58; Permanant Rep. to 
UN 58; Under-Sec. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 62-; 
decorations include: First Order of Istiqlal, Grand Officer 
Lebanese Republic. 

Pubis. Short History of Transjordan (in Engb'sh) 45. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Amman, Jordan. 

Toukan, Mohammed Ahmed, m.a.; Jordanian politician 
and banker; b. 15 Aug. 1903; ed. Oxford Univ. 

Various teaching posts 30-48; Minister of Public Works, 
Devt. and Reconstruction 50, of Education 50-53; former 
Man. Nat. Bank of Jordan; Minister of State for Prime 
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Ministry Affairs and Minister of Tourism Feb July 6 6 
Minister of Communications 66 Minister of Foreign Afiairs 
April 67 July 67 Deputv Prime Minister July 67 Minister 
of Defence Dec 68 69 A1 Istiqlal Medal A1 Kawkab 
Medal 

Office of the Deputy Prime Minister Amman Jordan. 

Toumazi3 Panayiotis, Cypnot civil engineer and 
politician b 1912 Ayios Memnon Famagusta ed Greek 
Gymnasium Famagusta and Metsovian Polytechnic 
Athens 

Municipal engineer Famagusta later served as Pres 

Famagusta Devt Corpn Famagusta Fed of Trade and 

Industry and Architects and Civil Engineers Legislation 

Council mem House of Reps 60-70 Minister of Agn 

culture and Natural Resources 70- 

Mmistry of Agriculture and Natural Resources Nicosia 

Cyprus 

Tourky, Ahmad Riad, phd United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) scientist 

Former Prof, of Chemistry Cairo Umv Dean of Science 
53 59 Pres Nat Research Centre 56 mem Inst 
d Egypte Section III 55 Pres 62 64 Vice Pres 64 
Minister of Scientific Research 64 66 
cfo Ministry of Scientific Research Cairo UAK. 

Tovmasyan, 8uren Akopovich, Soviet diplomatist b 
1909 ed Erevan State Univ 

Member of CPS U 30 Army service 41 46 First Sec 
Central Cttee C P S U of Armenia 53 60 Ambassador 
to Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 61 64 on staff of 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Afiairs 64 65 Ambassador 
to Libya 63 mem. Central Cttee C P S U 36-61 mem 
Supremo Soviet of U S S R 54 62 
U S S R. Embassy Tripoli Libya 

Toynbee, Arnold Joseph, ch British historian b 
14 April 1889 ed Winchester Coll and Balliol Coll 
Oxford 

Fellow and Tutor Balliol Coll 12 13 mem stag Political 
Intelligence Dept, of Foreign Office 18 mem Middle 
Eastern Section of British Del to Peace Conf Koraes 
Prof of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language Litera 
ture and History in London Umv 19 24 Dir of Studies. 
Royal Inst of Int Affairs 25 56 and Dir of its Press 
Service 39 43 Research Prof of Int History London 
School of Econs 25 55 Prof Emer 55 Dir Research 
Dept. Foreign Office 43 46 mem Acaddmie dea Sciences 
Morales et Pohtiques France Hon. D Litt (Oxford Cam 
bridge Birmingham) Hon D C.L (Princeton Columbia) 
Pubis Nationality and the War 15 The Western Question 
tn Greece and Turkey 22 A Survey of International Affairs 
(with V M Boulter) 24 56 A Journey to China 31 A Study 
of History (12 vols) 34 61 Ctiulwohon on Trial 48 The 
World and the West 53 An Historian s Approach to Religion 
56 Christianity Among the Religions of the World East to 
West A Journey Round the World 58 Hellenism 59 
Between Oxus and Jumna (travel) 61 The Present Hay 
Experiment in Western Civillsat on 62 The Economy of the 
Western Hemisphere 62 Conversation vnth Phihp Toynbee 
62 Hannibal s Legacy (2 vol3 ) 65 Between Niger and Nile 
65 Acqual lances 67 Between Maule and Amazon 67 
Experiences 69 Editor Man s Concern with Death 68 
Office Chatham House 10 St James s Square London 
S W 1 Home 95 Oakwood Court London W 14 England 

Tritton, Arthur Stanley, u a d utt British orientalist 
b i88x ed Mansfield Coll and St Catherine sSoc Oxford 
and Umv of Gottingen 

Assistant Edinburgh Umv it Glasgow Umv 19 Prof of 
Arabic Umv of Aligarh India 21 School of Oriental 
Studies London 31 Prof of Arabic 38 47 
Pubis Rise of the Imams of Sanaa 25 Caliphs and their non 
Musi m Subjects 30 (revised edn 66) Teach Yourself 


Arabic 43 Muslim Theology 47 Isla n Beltef and Practices 
50 Materials on Muslim Edtieofion 57 
n Rusthall Road Tunbridge Wells Kent England 

Tsur, Yaakov, Israeli diplomatist b 18 Oct 1906 ed 
Hebrew Coll Jerusalem Umv of Florence and Sorbonne 
Mem staff daily newspaper Ha arete Tel Aviv ig Dir 
French Dept and later Co-Dir Propaganda Dept Jewish 
Nat Fund Jerusalem 30 special Zionist missions Belgium 
Greece France 34 35 Bulgaria and Greece 40 Dir 
Publicity Dept Jewish Agency Recruiting Council 42 
Liaison officer with G.H Q British Troops in Egypt 43 45 
Head del to Greece 45 Pres Israeli Army Recruiting 
Cttee Jerusalem 48 Minister to Argentina 49-53 Uruguay 
49 53 Chile 50-53 and Paraguay 50-53 Ambassador to 
France 53 59 Dir Gen Foreign Office 59 Chair Zionist 
Gen Council 61 68 Chair Jewish Nat Fund 
Pubis Juifs tn Guerre 47 The Birth of Israel 49 Preludio 
a Israel 56 Shahant shel Etmol (autobiography) 66 French 
trans — Pnire du Maim 67 (English ed Sunrise in Zion ) 
An Ambassador s Diary in pans 68 La Rivctie Fuire 70 
P O Box 283 Jerusalem Israel 

Tuluy, Turan, Turkish diplomatist b 7 June 1918 ed 
Galatasaray Lyc6e Istanbul and Ankara Umv Faculty of 
Political Sciences 

Entered Diplomatic Service 44 served Ankara 44 47 
Second Sec then First Sec Rome 47 51 Chief of Section 
NATO Dept Ministry of Foreign Affairs 51 54 First Sec 
and Counsellor Athens 54-60 Head of First political 
Dept Ministry of Foreign Afiairs 60-64 Ambassador to 
Denmark 64 65 to Greece 65 69 to Italy 70 Greek and 
Spanish decorations 
Turkish Embassy Rome Italy 

Tunahgil, Dams, Turkish diplomatist b 15 April 1915 
ed. Galatasaray LycSe Istanbul and Umv of Istanbul 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 39 Milan Beme Rome 
Moscow 41 53 Dir Gen. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Ankara 57 Dep Sec Gen 58 Ambassador to Jordan 60 
64 to Yugoslavia 64 68 

c/o Ministry ol Foreign Affairs Ankara Turkey 

Turabl, Hamn A , ll.b ll.m dr. en droit Sudanese 
lawyer and politician b 1932 ed Univs of Khartoum 
London and Pans 

Tutor Khartoum Umv 55 57 Lecturer Faculty of 
Law 57 65 Dean 65 Sec Gen Islamic Charter Front 
64 6g mem Constituent Assembly 63 69 
Omdurman Sudan 

Turagay, Seyti , Turkish air force officer and diplomatist 
b 1906 ed Military School Air Force Coll Military Acad 
(Staff Coll ) 

Graduated from Air Force Coll 28 Mil Acad 36 Gen 50 
Co mm dr Gen Air Div 50-52 Chief of Operations and 
Logistics Air Force HQ 52 55 Chief of Staff 55 Maj 
Gen 55 Co mm dr Gen Air Force Supply and Maintenance 
Command 57 Chief of Logistics Dept Turkish Gen Staff 
58 Deputy Chief of Staff to Turkish Gen. Staff 58 60 
joined Foreign Service 60 Ambassador to Iraq 60 64 to 
Austria 64 67 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs Ankara Turkey 

Turaf, Gen Cemal, Turkish soldier 
Commander 2nd Army until Aug 64 C in C. Land Forces 
64 66 Chief of Staff Feb 66 Mar 69 mem Supremo 
Military Council 69 
Ministry of Defence Ankara Turkey 

Turgut, MehnH, Turkish politician b 1949 ed 
Istanbul Technical Umv 

Deputy for Afyon 61-65 Bursa 65 fmr Minister of power 
M mster of Industry Nov 6570 Justice Party 
Ministry of Industry Ankara Turkey 
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Turner, Sir Michael William, Kt., c.b.e., c.st.j., m.a., 
f.z.s.; British bankor; b. 25 April 1905; ed. Marlborough 
Coll, and Univ. Coll., Oxford. 

Joined Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpn. 26, Chair, 
and Chief Man. 53-62; interned in Singapore 42-45; Chair. 
British Bank of the Middle East 64-67, mem. Board 67-; 
Dir. Westminster Bank Ltd. and various companies; 
Colonial Police Medal 56; Commdr. Order of Prince Henry 
the Navigator (Portugal) 63; Hon. LL.D. (Hong Kong) 
59- 

6 Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.12, England. 

Tutunji, Djamil, m.d.; Jordanian doctor and diplomatist; 
b. 1896; ed. Syrian Protestant Coll., Homs, American Univ. 
of Beirut and Medical Univ., Constantinople. 

Medical Officer, Ottoman Army 18, Madcba District 19-22, 
Arab Legion 23; Royal Physician 23-40; Dir, of Health 
40-50; Dep. Minister of Health 50-51, Minister 51-62; mem. 
Senate 62-63; Amb. to U.S.S.R. 64-65; Senator 67-; Star of 
Jordan, Knight of St. John of Jerusalem, Knight of tho 
Holy Sepulchre, Decoration of Revolution and of Indepen- 
dence. 

P.O. Box 643, Amman, Jordan. 

Tzur, Michaol; Israeli shipping executive; b. 1 May 19231 
ed. Tel-Aviv Univ. 

Service with Ministry of Commerce and Industry and the 
Treasury 51-66; Dir.-Gen. Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry 58-66; Chair, of Board of Dirs. Zim Israel 
Navigation Co. 66-. 

Zim Israel Navigation Co. Ltd., Haifa, Israel. 

Tzounis, John Alexander; Greek diplomatist; b. 13 Oct. 
1920, Bucharest, Romania; ed. Univ. of Athens and 
French Inst., Athens. 

Joined diplomatic service 47; posts at Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Athens, 47-50, 59-62, 67-69; Vice-Consul, San 
Francisco 51, Acting Consul-Gen. 54; Chief Information 
Officer, Greek Embassy, Washington, D.C. 55; Counsellor, 
Moscow 62, Charge d’ Affaires 63-65; Counsellor, London 
65-67; Amb. to Turkey 69-; mem. Greek del. to UN Gen. 
Assembly 51, 54; Commdr,, Royal Order of Phoenix, 
Royal Order of George I. 

Leisure interests: photography sailing. 

Royal Greek Embassy, 285 Ataturk Bulvari, Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Telephone: 122433. 


U 

Ulay, Sitki; Turkish army officer; b. 1907; ed. War Acad. 
Ankara. 

Has served as Military Attaclid in Egypt and Afghanistan; 
Commandant, War School; Minister of Communications 
60-Jan. 61; Minister of State 61-62; founder Social Demo- 
cratic Party later incorporated with Republican People's 
Party; elected to Supreme Consultative Assembly of R.P.P.; 
mem. Senate. 

Publ. War School Called to Anns. 

Evkaf Apt. 1/3-3, Ankara, Turkoy. 

Ulfat, Gul Pacha; Afghan poet and writer; b. 1909; ed. 
private studies. 

Staff writer Ants (daily) 35-36; Writers' Soc. 36; later 
mem. staff I si ah (daily); Editor Kabul Magazine 46; 
Editor Nangrahar (weekly) 48; Chief of Tribal Affairs in 
Nangrahar Province; mem. I-Iouso of Reps, from Jalalabad 
(Nangrahar), and Second Deputy to Pres, of House 49, 
mem. from Kargliaie 52; Pres, of Afghan Acad. 56; Pres, 
of Tribal Affairs (mem. Central Cabinet) 63; Rep. in Woliso 
Jcrga (formerly House of Reps.) from Jalalabad 65-; Pres. 
Afglian-U.S.S.R. Friendship Soc, 59-63. 

Pubis. Twenty-five books on literary, social and political 
subjects, and numerous essays. 


Wolise Jerga, Kabul; and Sher Shah Maina, Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

Umari, Nathir Akram; Iraqi diplomatist; b. 1917; ed. 
Baghdad, Liverpool Univ. and Columbia Univ. 

Entered Foreign Service 45; with Iraq dol. to U.N. 46-54; 
with U.N. Seretariat 51; Pres. Grain Board of Iraq, 
also Acting Dir.-Gen. Dates Asscn., Oil Affairs, Econs. and 
Tobacco Monopoly; Counsellor and Chargd of Embassy, 
Delhi 58-60; Minister to U.K. 60-62; banking appointment 
63-64; Ambassador to Lebanon 64-67; Ambassador to 
France 67-68. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Umri, Gon. Hnssan (see Amri, Gen. H.). 

Untorman, Rabbi Iser dehudah; Israeli Rabbi; b. 1886; 
ed. Rabbinical Colls, in Poland and Lithuania. 

Rabbinical posts in Poland 13-23; Rabbi of Liverpool and 
District 23; Pres. Mizrachi Fed. of Great Britain and Ire- 
land 43-46; Chief Rabbi, Tel-Aviv and District 46-; Pres. 
Rabbinical Courts, Tel-Aviv; Pres. Union of Rabbinical 
Colls.; mem. Exec. Cttcc., Chief Rabbinate of tho Holy 
Land. 

Publ. Shcvet Mychuda 55; contrib. rabbinical pubis, in 
Israel, Great Britain and the U.S.A. 

Homo: 6 Engel Street, Tel-Aviv; Office: Office of tho Chief 
Rabbinate, 33 King David Blvd., Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Uqaili, MaJ.-Gen. Abdul Aziz AI-; Iraqi army officer 
and politician; b. 1920; ed. Military Coll., Artillery School, 
Staff Coll., Baghdad, Staff Coll., Camberley, England, and 
Law Acad., Baghdad. 

Army service 38-; Instructor, later Senior Instructor, Staff 
Coll., Baghdad; Ambassador to Iran Feb. 59; arrested in 
Mosul Revolt March 59, acquitted Sept, 59; Dir.-Gen. 
Iraqi Ports Admin. Feb.-April 63; rejected appt. of 
Ambassador to Japan July 63; Dir.-Gen. Iraqi Ports 
Admin, Nov. 63-; Minister of Dofence Sept. 65-66; under 
detention 69. 

Pubis. History of the First Barzan Insurrection 1931 and 
articles in various journals. 

Directorate-General of Navigation, Basra; and Nassah 
No. 24/9/1, Adhamiah, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Orgiiplii, Suat Hayri; Turkish diplomatist and politician; 
b. 1903; ed. Lycde and Univ. of Istanbul. 

Lawyer; mem. Pari. 39-46; Minister of Customs and 
Monopolies in Sarajoglu Govt. 43-46, resigned and left 
People’s Party; re-elected to Grand Nat. Assembly 50 
with support of Democratic Party which he subsequently 
joined; mem. and Vice-Chair. Council of Europe 50-52; 
Ambassador to Fed. Republic of Germany 52-55, to United 
Kingdom 55-57, to U.S.A. 57-60, to Spain 60; Independent 
Senator and Speaker of Senate 60-63; Prime Minister 
Jan.-Oct. 65. 

The Senate, Ankara, Turkey. 

Ussoskin, IVJosho; Israeli foundation official; b. 8 March 
1899; ed. Cernauti Univ. 

Zionist work in Bessarabia 17; Rep. of Joint Distribution 
Cttce. and Jewish Colonization Asscn., Balkans, Turkey 
and Hungary, and Dir. Central Bank for Jewish Co- 
operative Socs. in Rumania 28-41; in Israel 41-; Dir.-Gen. 
Keren Hayesod (Jewish Agency Foundation Fund) 49-68; 
Vice-Chair. Tel-Aviv Devt. Co. Ltd.; mem. Board Hevrat 
Hachsharat Hayishuv, Jerusalem Econ. Corpn., and of 
other companies, and of many Jewish committees. 

16 Arlosoroff Street, Jerusalem, Israel. 


V 

Vajda, Georges; French professor; b. 18 Nov. 1908; ed. 
Sdininairo Rabbiniqtie, Budapest, and Paris, and Ecolo 
des Langucs Oricntalcs, Sorbonno. 

Prof., Sdminaire Isradlito do France 36-; Lecturer, Ecole 
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Pratique des Hautes Etudes Sorbonne 37 Dir 54 Head 
of Oriental Section Inst de Recherche ct d'Histoire des 
Testes 40 Prof 70 

pubis Introduction d la Pensie June du Moytn Age 47 
la Thfologte asclhque de Bahya tbn Paquda 47 Ripertoire 
fas Catalogues *t Jnventaires de Manuscrsts Arabes 49 Un 
Reeved de Textes Htsionques Judio Marocains 51 In 
venlaire das Manuscnts Arabes Musuimar.s de la Btblto- 
IJtijue Nationals 33 Judaben Ntssim Ibn Malka philosophl 
•hi/ marocam 54 Les ccriiftcats de lecture dans tes tnanu 
tents arabes de la Bibhothlque Nationals 57 L amour de 
Dieu dans la thiologie jutve du moycn dge 57 Isaac Alblaag 
60 Recherches sur les relations ertlre la Philosophic et la 
Kabbah 6s Le Dictionnaxre des AutonKs de Abi at 
Jlfi< win ad Dimyati 62 Le commentaire d Ezra it gdrone 
sur le Cawfigiie 69 

Institut de Recherche et d Histone des Textes 40 avenue 
dKna Pans i6e France 

Vakil Dr Mehdi, Iranian diplomatist b 10 Sept 1907 
ed Teheran I -aw School and Faculty de Droit Pam 
Fmr Prof of D plomatic History Teheran Umv Dir la 
Ministry of Educ Cabinet Cultural Counsellor Iranian 
Embassy Pans Minister Plenipotentiary joined UN 
Secretanat 51 Sec Econ and Social Council 53 59 Perm 
Iranian Rep to UN 59 Iranian French Argentine and 
Paraguayan decorations 

Pubis Les Recours contre l Administration 35 Neutrality 
ih Time of War 36 

Permanent Mission of Iran to the United Nations 777 
Third Avenue New York N Y 100x7 USA 

Vakil! All, Iranian businessman b X908 ed French 
School Teheran 

Pres dent of various private and Govt companies Pres 
Teheran Chamber of Commerce 55 68 fmr mem Majlis 
(five sessions) mem Senate 
The Senate Teheran Iran 

Vanden Berghe, Louis, ph d Belgian oriental archaeolo- 
gist b 24 Dec 1923 ed Univs of Ghent Brussels 
Amsterdam and Leyden 

At Umv of Ghent Assoc Prof 53 57 Prof of Western 
Asiatic Archaeology and Civilizations 57 Prof of History 
and Archaeology of Ancient Iran Umv of Brussels 58 
Curator of the Iran Dept of Musdes Royaux d Art et 
d'Histoire Brussels 66 t lsitlng Prof Rome Umv 65 
Dir Belg an Archaeological Expedition in Iran 65 ex 
plorahons and excavations m South Iran 51 64 d scovenes 
include several new prehistoric cultures unkno vn Elamite 
Parthian and Sassaiud Rock Rel efs the great Kunar 
Siah complex and other Sassanid Fire Temples mem 
Royal Flemish Acad of Sciences Letters and Arts 
Conesp mem German Archaeological Inst Hon Dr 
Teheran Umv Iranian Orders of Homayoun and of 
Sepass Officer of the Order of Leopold 
Pubis Co Editor of Iramca Anttqua Author of A rcha/ologie 
de l Iran Aneten 59 66 La rxlcropole de Khurom 64 Art 
Iranian Aneten prihistotre protohistoire 66 Opgravtngen 
tti Pusht-t Kuh I Kalwah en War Nabud 68 On the Track 
Of the Ctvthsations of Ancient Iran 68 
Department of Western Asiatic Archaeology and Civiliza 
t on* Univers ty of Ghent Blandijnherg 2 Ghent Home 
Oost NIeuwkerke Belgium 

Vaux, Roland de, Doctor of Theology French ecclesiastic 
and archaeologist b 17 Dec 1903 ed Pans 
Professor French Biblical and Archaeological School 
Jerusalem 33 Dir 45 65 Chief of the Archaeological 
Miss ons at Tell el Far ah and Kbirbet Qumrin Co Dir 
British French Archaeological Expedition Jerusalem 
61-63 conesp fellow British Acad mem. de 1 Acad des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres (Paris) 

Ecole B biiqste et Archdologique Francajse P 0 Box 178 
Jerusalem Israel 


Vergin.Nurtttln, Turkish diplomatist b 1908 ed. Lyc<(a 
Galatasaray Istanbul Umv ol Ankara and Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques Pans 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 32 served Vienna The Hague 
Rome and Berlin Minister In Pans 49 52 Amb to Portugal 
52 57 61-63 Amb to Greece 57-61 to Spain 63-66 to 
France 66-68 to Denmark 68 70 to Austria Nov 70- 
Turkish Embassy \ lenna Austria 

Vinogradov, Serge! Alexandrovich, Soviet historian and 
diplomatist b 1907 ed Leningrad Univ 
Former Prof of History Diplomatic Service 39 Counsel 
lor Turkey 40 Ambassador 40 48 Head Dept of UN 
Affairs Ministry of Foreign Affairs 48 30 Chair USSR. 
Council of Ministers Radio Cttee 50-53 Ambassador to 
France 53 65 on staff of Ministry of Foreign Affairs 65-67 
Ambassador to the United Arab Republic 67 mem 
Central Auditing Comm of C P S U 62-66 Grand Croix 
Ldgion d Honneur 

Embassy of the USSR. Cairo United Arab Republic 
Vlthkai, Mohammed Rail , Iranian politician and banker 
b 1918 ed Teheran Umv 

Joined Ministry of Finance 40 rose to Perm Under Sec 
studied Budget Affairs m United States 56 Minister of 
Customs and Monopolies 60 61 Pres Bank Rahrn Iran 6t 
Bank Rahm Iran Ferdawsi Street Teheran Iran 


w 

Waeljr, Faisal El , PH d Iraqi professor and govern 
ment official b 1922 ed Teacher Training Coll Baghdad 
and Oriental Inst of Chicago 

Professor Baghdad Umv (Coll of Literature) 53 56 Dtr 
Gen of Technical Affairs Ministry of Education Baghdad 
58 59 Prof Cairo Umv 59 63 Du- Gen of Antiquities 
Baghdad 63 

Pubis Various articles in journal Sumer 
Directorate-General of Antiquities Baghdad West Iraq 
Wahrhaftlg, Zorach, d jur Israeli lawyer and poll 
tician b Warsaw 2 Feb 1906 ed. Umv of Warsaw 
Private law practice Warsaw 32 39 Vice-Pres Mizrach! 
Poland 26-39 mem of exec Keren Hayesod Hechalutx 
Hamizrachi Wmld Jewish Congress Deputy Dir Inst of 
Jewish Affairs New York 43 47 Vice Pres Hapoel Ilamiz 
rachr USA 43 47 Dir Vaad Leumi Law Dept 47 mem 
Provisional Council Govt of Israel 49 mem of Knesset 
Dep Munster for Religious Affairs 56-59 Minister of 
Religious Affairs 61 mem Jewish Law Research Inst 
Ministry of Justice 48 Lecturer on Talmudic Law Hebrew 
Umv mem American Soc for Int Law Board of 
Trustees Bar Ilan Umv 

Pubis Starvation over Europe 43 Relief and Rehabilitation 
44 Where Shall tl ty Go ? 46 Uprooted 46 Hazaka in Jextish 
Law 64 and many pubis in Hebrew on Israel Law and 
Religion 

Ministry of Religious Affairs Jerusalem Israel 

Waxan, Chafic Dib, Lebanese barrister b 1925 Beirut 
ed University St Joseph Beaut 

Barrister 47 Pres Lebanese Muslim Congress mem 
Presidium of El Hayata El Watamya Party Sec Gen. 
A1 Makassed Chanty Assert Minister of Justice 68-69 
Rue Haroun El Rachid Imm V. azan Beirut Lebanon 
Telephone 253 772 

Weugal, Meyer Wolf, Amen can journalist and executive 
b xi Oct 1894 ed. Columbia Univ 
National Secretary Zionist Org of Amenca 21 30 Dir 
Gen Palestine Pavilion World s Fair New York 39 40 
Personal Political Rep Dr Weizmann in U S A 40-48 
Organiser Amen can Section Jewish Agency for Palestine 
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Sec. -Gen. 43-46; Organiser and Exec. Vice-Chair. American 
Cttee. Weizmann Inst. 46-59; Chair. Exec. Council 
Weizmann Inst, of Science, Israel 49-66, Pres, of Inst. 

66- 69; Chancellor 70-; del. World Zionist Congress 24-; 
fmr. Editor The New Palestine (New York) 21-30, Jewish 
Standard (Toronto) 30-32. 

Pubis. Chaim Weizmann: Statesman, Scientist, Builder of 
the Jewish Commonwealth 44, Chaim Weizmann, a Biography 
by Several Hands 62, and numerous Jewish and Zionist 
pamphlets, etc. 

14 Neveh Weizmann, Rehovot, Israel; and 240 Central 
Park South, New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Weitz, Raanan; Israeli rural development planner; b. 

27 July 1913; ed. Hebrew Gymnasia, Jerusalem, Hebrew 
Univ. and Univ. of Florence. 

Agricultural Settlement Dept., Jewish Agency 37-, fmr. 
Village Instructor, now Head of Dept.; service with 
Intelligence Corps, British 8th Army, Second World War; 
fmr. mem. Haganah; mem. Exec., Zionist Org. 63-; Chair. 

Nat. and Univ. Inst, of Agriculture 60-66; Head, Settle- 
ment Study Centre 63-. 

Pubis. Agricuture and Rural Development in Israel: Pro- 
jection and Planning 63, Rural Planning in Developing 
Countries (Editor) 65, Agricultural Development-Planning 
and Implementation 68, Rural Development in a Changing 
World 71, From Peasant to Farmer: A Revolutionary 
Strategy for Development 71. 

Zionist Organization, P.O. Box 92, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Wise, George S.; American university professor; b. 
Poland 1906; ed. Columbia Univ. 

Former lecturer in Sociology at Columbia Univ. and Univ. 
of Mexico; business interests in U.S.A., Mexico and Israel; 
Pres. Tel-Aviv Univ. 63-. 

Tel-Aviv University, Ramat-Aviv, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Witkon, Alfred, dr-jur.; Israeli judge; b. 23 Feb. 1910; 
ed. Univs. of Bonn, Berlin and Freiburg, and Middle 
Temple, London. 

Called to Middle Temple Bar 36, to Palestine Bar 37; 
practised law, Palestine 37-48; Pres. District Court, Jeru- 
salem 48; Justice, Supreme Court of Israel 54-. 

Pubis. Law and Society 55, The Law of Taxation 69, Law 
and Politics 65. 

17 Shmaryahu Lewin Street, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Wright, Edwin Milton, m.a., l.h.d.; American education 
and government officer (Retd.); b. 12 Jan. 1897; ed. 
Wooster Coll, and Columbia Univ. 

Refugee resettlement, Iraq 21-24; educational work in 
American Secondary Schools, Persia 24-37; Lecturer in 
History, Columbia Univ. 38-41; Fellow, American Council 
of Learned Societies 39-40; U.S. Army Mil. Intelligence in 
Middle East (H.Q. in Teheran and Cairo) with final rank of 
Lieut.-Col. 41-46; U.S. Dept, of State, Office of Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, Washington, 

D.C. 46-53; Lecturer in the History of the Contemporary 
Middle East, Graduate School of Int. Relations of Johns 
Hopkins Univ. 46-; Foreign Service Inst., Dept, of State 
55-66; Visiting Prof. Mills Coll. 67; mem. Board of Govs., 
Middle East Inst. 56-, Advisory Council, Oriental Dept., 
Princeton Univ.; Superior Merit Medal, Dept, of State 64, 
Dist. Alumni Award, Wooster Coll. 67, also Visiting Prof. 

67- 68; Dist. Scholar, Univ. of S. Carolina 68-70. 

573 Williamsburg Court B, Wooster, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Wright, Rev. Dr. G(eorge) Ernest; American museum 
curator; b. 5 Sept. 1905; ed. Wooster Coll., McCormick 
Theological Seminary and Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Ordained to priesthood 34; Field Sec. American Schools of 
Oriental Research 38; Asst. Prof. McCormick Theological 
Seminary 39-45, Prof, of Old Testament History and 
Theology 45-58; Parkman Prof, of Divinity, Harvard Univ. 

58-; Dir. Drew-McCormick Archaeological Expedition to 
Palestine 56-; Curator Harvard Semitic Museum; Pres. 
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American Schools of Oriental Research 66-; mem. numerous 
learned socs.; founder and mem. Editorial Board Biblical 
Archaeologist. 

Pubis. Pottery of Palestine from Earliest Times to the End 
of the Early Bronze Age, The Old Testament against its 
Environment 50, Biblical Archaeology, The Biblical Doctrine 
of Man in Society 54, The Book of the Acts of God 57, 
Shechem, Biography of a Biblical City 64, Isaiah in Laymen’s 
Bible Commentaries 64; co-author Ain Shems Excavations, 
Westminister Historical Atlas to the Bible, Editor The Bible 
and the Ancient Near East 61. 

6 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 02138; and 7 Alcott 
Road, Lexington, Mass. 02173, U.S.A. 


Y 

Yaari, Meir; Israeli politician; b. 25 April 1897; ed. 
Vienna Univ. and Agricultural Inst., Vienna (pupil of 
Freud). 

Served in Austrian Army 14-18; founded Hashomer 
Hatzair, Vienna; went to Palestine 20; worked with Jewish 
Nat. Fund and Zionist Org.; mem. Hashomer Hatzair 
World Exec., Zionist Gen. Council, Gen. Fed. of Jewish 
Labour; mem. Knesset 49-; Sec. -Gen. Mapam 64-. 

Mapam Offices, P.O.B. 1777, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Yadin (formerly Sukenik), Lt.-Gen. Yigael, m.a., ph.d.; 
Israeli soldier and archaeologist; b. 21 March 1917; ed. 
Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem. 

Chief of Gen. Staff Branch, Hagana H.Q. 47; Chief of 
Operations, Gen. Staff, Israel Defence Forces 48; Chief of 
Gen. Staff Branch 49, Chief of Staff 49-52; Archaeological 
Research Fellow, Hebrew Univ. 53-54; Lecturer in 
Archaeology, Hebrew Univ. 55-59. Assoc. Prof. 59-63, Prof. 
63-; Dir. Hazor Excavations 55 -58, 69,' Bar Kochba 
Excavations 60-61, Megiddo Excavations 60, 66-67, 
Masada Excavations 63-65; mem. Israel Acad, of Sciences 
and Humanities; corres. mem. British and French Acads. 
Pubis. The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness 55, The Message of the Scrolls 57, Hazor I: 
The First Season of Excavations, Hazor II: Second Season, 
Hazor III-IV : Third Season, A Genesis Apocryphon (with 
N. Avigad) 56, Warfare in Biblical Lands 63, Finds in a 
cave in the Judaean Desert 63, Masada: First Season of 
Excavations 65, The Ben-Sirah Scroll from Masada 65, 
Masada: Herod's Fort and the Zealots’ Last Stand 66, 
Philacteries from Quuraw 69, Bar-Kokhba 71. 

47 Ramban Road, Jerusalem, Israel, 

Yafi, Abdullah; Lebanese lawyer and politician; b. 1901; 
ed. Univ. of Paris. 

Admitted to Beirut Bar 26; Prime Minister and Minister of 
Justice 38-39; Minister of Justice and Finance 47; mem. 
Lebanese del. to Preparatory Conf. for founding League of 
Arab States 44, to UN San Francisco Conf. 45; Prime 
Minister 54 and 56; in private practice 56-66; Perim 
Minister 66, also Minister of Finance and Information 66; 
Prime Minister 68-69. 

Beirut, Lebanon. 

Yahia, General Tahir; Iraqi army officer and politician; 
b. 1915; ed. primary school, Tikrit, secondary school, 
Baghdad, Teachers’ Training Coll, and Military Coll. 
Former teacher, Mamounia School, Baghdad; mem. Nat. 
Movement 41; Commdr., Armoured Cars’ Battalion, 
Palestine War 48; mem. Military Court, Habaniya 48; 
mem. Free Officers’ Group 58, later Dir.-Gen. of Police; 
Cbief-of-Staff, Iraqi Army Feb. 63-Nov. 63; Prime Minister 
of Iraq Nov. 63-Sept. 65; Deputy Prime Minister 67; Prime 
Minister and acting Minister of the Interior 67-68; Al- 
Khidma Medal, Al-Chaja Medal, Al-Rafidain Medal. 
Baghdad, Iraq. 
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At den our All, Algerian politician and trade 

Former Sec Union of Algerian Workers mem Front do 
Liberation National*; (F L.N ) Central Cttec Deputy to 
hat Assembly Minister of Public Works 65 66 Minister of 
Agriculture 66-63 

c/o Ministry of Agriculture Algiers Algeria 
YjJjbjji, Ahmed Emin, 11 a PH d Turkish journalist 
b 14 ''lay 1888 ed Istanbul Law School and Columbia 
Umv New York 

Reporter daily Sabah 07 Sub Editor Yem Ga eta 08 10 
(mr Associate Pro! of Sociology Istanbul Univ war 
eorresp Tamn x 5 part proprietor and Editor Vakil 17 22 
part proprietor and Editor Fa/an 22 26 Tan 36-39 Valan 
Jo- Jan 61 Editor Hu* Valan 61 Chair Turkish Press Inst 
64 

Pubis The Development of Turkey as Measured by its 
Press 14 Turkey in the World War 28 Turkey »n My Time 
36 

263 Ilalaskargan Cadd Koza Apt 13 §i$U Istanbul 
Turkey 


Ysmml, Ahmed Z*kl, Saudi Arabian politician b 1930 
td Cairo Umv New York Univ and Harvard Univ 
Saudi Arabian Govt service private law practice Legal 
Adviser to Council of Ministers 58 60 Minister of Stats 
60-62 mem Council of Ministers 60 Minister of Petroleum 
and Mineral Resources 62 Dir Arabian American Oil Co 
61 Chair Board of Dirs Gen Petroleum and Mineral Org 
(PETR0M1N) 63 Coll of Petroleum and Minerals 
Dhahran63 Chair BoaTdofDirs Saudi Arabian Fertilizer 
Co (SAFCO) 66 Sec Gen Org of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OAPEC) 68 69 mem several int 
law assens 

Pubis hlamtc Law and Contemporary Issues 

Ministry of Petroleum and Mineral Resources Riyadh 

Sandi Arab a 


Yardimci, CelSl, Turkish politician b 1911 ed. Univ of 
Istanbul 

Began career as lawyer elected deputy 50 Deputy Chair 
Turkish Nat Assembly 51 33 Minister of State 53 54 of 
Education 54 55 of State 36 37 of Education Nov 57 39 
Of Justice April May 60 arrested and detained May 60-, 
sentenced to life imprisonment Sept 6: released 63 
Istanbul Turkey 

Yuln, Abdul- Hamid, Jordanian educationist and 
administrator b 1908 ed Teachers ColL Jerusalem and 
American Univ Cairo 

Teacher 24 36 Broadcaster and translator Jerusalem 
36-42 Labour and Co-operatives Inspector Jerusalem 
42 46 mem Arab Information Office Jerusalem 46-47 
Town Clerk JaHa47 48 Registrar and instructor American 
Univ Cairo 48 32 Dean of Educ Faculty 52 53 Principal 
Teachers Coil Amman 33 60 UNESCO Adviser on Educ 
Libya 60 62 Sec Gen J ordan Umv 62 64 Head of 
UNRWA Educ Dept Jerusalem 64 65 mem Exec Cttec 
snd Del to Arab League Palestine Liberation Org 
Jerusalem and Cairo 65 66 Dir Gen Housing Cotpn 
Amman 66-67 Dir Gen Broadcasting 67 68 Counsellor 
“““sby of Educ 68 Dir Public admin Inst Amman 68 
Editor Journal of Modern Education Cairo 52 33 Teachers 
Message Amman 36-60 

Pubis Short Stones (Arabic) 46 JO Short Stones (Arabic) 
39 Translations Overstreet The Mind Goes Forth 60 
educ and other Arabic contributions to magazines 

E rs and broadcasts 

tute of Public Administration Amman Jordan 
Yasstln, Mohammed Osman, b sc Sudaneso civil 
b 1913 ed Gordon Coll and London School of 
Economics 

Joined Sudanese Political Service 45 Liaison Officer In 


Ethiopia 52 53 Gov Upper Nile Province 54 53 Fern. 
Under Sec of foreign Affairs 56- mens Sudanese del to 
UN 56 Del to Independent African States Conf Mon 
rovia 39 to Accra Conf on Positive Action for Peace and 
Security in Africa 60 to Independent African States Conf 
Leopoldville 60 Special Adviser to UN on training of 
diplomatists 61-6- Special Envoy to Ethiopia and 
Somalia on border dispute mem African Unity Org 
Comm for Conciliation and Arbitration between Algeria 
and Morocco Organizer African Finance Ministers first 
Conf Khartoum 63 Grading Structure and Salines 
Comm of Zambia 66 Hon mem Inst of Differing 
Civilizations Brussels kt Great Band of Humane Order 
of African Redemption Hbcna Grand Officer Order of 
Menelik II Republican Order United Arab Republic 
Star of \ ugoslavia 

Pubis The Sudan Civil Service 54 Analysis of the Economic 
Situation «» the Sudan 58 Problems of Transfer of Poster — 
the Administration Aspect 61 Germany and Africa 62 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Khartoum Sudan. 

Yasiln, Axl* Ahmed, ph d United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian) engineer b 13 Aug 1918 ed Abinssla 
Secondary School Cairo Univ and Imperial Coll 
London 

Ministry of Housing and Public Utilities nslng to Under 
Sec of State 39 39 Chair and Pres Tourah Portland 
Cement Co Alexandria Portland Co 39 63 mem Board 
of Dirs Helwan Portland Cement Co Sudan Portland 
Cement Co 59 63 Chair Egyptian Cement Companies 
Marketing Board 59 63 Chair Board of Dirs Egyptian 
Gen Org for Housing and Public Building Contracting 
Companies 63 63 M mister of Tounsm and Antiquities 
Oct 65 67 External Prof in Soil Mechanics Cairo Univ 
51 External Prof of Civil Engineering Ain Shams Umv 
official of other civil engineering and building orgs 
4 Waheeb Doas Street Maadi Cairo United Arab 
Republic 

Yassin, Dr Mohammed Hussain AI-, m sc Iraqi diplo- 
matist b 1913 cd American Umv of Beirut and Columbia 
Univ New York USA 

Director of Primary Teachers Coll Baghdad 41 43 Asst. 
Dean of Coll of Educ and Prof of Educ. and Philosophy 
Baghdad 43 Cultural Counsellor Iraq Embassies Beirut 
and Damascus 49-31 Prof Univ of Baghdad 31 Dir -Gen. 
of Cultural Affairs Ministry of Educ Baghdad 32 34 
Perm Del to UNESCO and Cultural Counsellor Paris 
55 56 Inspector Gen of Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs Baghdad 57 mem Public Service Board of Iraq 
37 61 Pres of Public Service Board of Iraq and mem 
Board of Trustees Univ of Baghdad 61-67 Arab, to Iran 
68 

Embassy of Iraq Avenue pahlevi Teheran Iran 

Yaziei, Bedl, m sc Turkish business executive b 2917, 
ed Robert Coll Columbia Umv 

Fire and Marine Man Nat Reinsurance Co 43 48 Prof of 
Insurance Business School of Istanbul 45 50 Man Dir 
The Credit Bank of Turkey 62 63 Porcelain Industries Inc 
of Istanbul 62 63 Pres The Gen Insurance Co of Turkey 
48-63 Istanbul Chamber of Commerce 60-63 tnem 
Insurance Board Ministry of Commerce 44 64 Chair and 
Managing Dir TAM Insurance Co 64 Trustee Robert 
Coll 64 

279 Comhuriyet Caddesi Harbiye Istanbul Turkey 

Yazict, BQIent, m s Turkish banker b 3 Feb 1912 ed 
Robert Coll Istanbul and Columbia Umv 
Ministry of 1 inance 34 38 Insp 38 45 Financial Counsel 
lor Turkish Embassy Washington 45 49 Dep Gen Dir 
Dept, of the Treasury 49-50 Dep Gen Man Industrial 
Development Bank of Turkey 50-60 Dir and Gen Man. 
TOtkiye Is Bankasi A.S 60-67 Chair American Turkish 
Foreign Trade Bank 64 67 Union of Chambers of Com 
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merce, Industry and Exchanges of Turkey 60-62; Vice- 
Chair. Asscn. of Banks of Turkey 60-67; Chair. Industrial 
Devt. Bank of Turkey 60-69, Man. Dir. 69-; Dir. Mensucat 
Santral T.A.S. 67-; Dir. Tam. Hayat Sigorta A.S. 67-; 
Advisory Dir. Unilever- If Ticerat ve Sanayi, Sti 68-; 
Trustee, Robert Coll., Istanbul; Commodore, Deniz Klubu. 
36 Devriye Sok., Moda, Kadikoy, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Yemen, Former King of the [see Saif Al-Islam Mohamed 
Al-Badr, H.M. The Imam). 

Yeshayahu, Israel; Israeli politician; b. 1910, Yemen. 
Settled in Israel 29; leading mem. Va’ad Leumi, Histadrut 
and Mapai; Head of Yemenite and Oriental Communities 
Dept, of Histadrut 34-48; active in org. of Operation 
“Magic Carpet” (mass airlift of Yemenite Jews to Israel); 
mem. all Knessets (Mapai and Alignment) Feb. 51-; 
Deputy Speaker 55-66; Minister of Posts Jan. 67-69; Editor 
of periodicals Maslul and Shluhot. 

Pubis. Works on the Yemenite Jewish Community and its 
integration and life in Israel. 

Ministry of Posts, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Yetkin, Suut Kemal; Turkish scholar; b. 1903; ed. Univs. 
of Paris and Rennes. 

Asst. Prof, of History of Art and Aesthetics, Univ. of 
Istanbul 33-39; Dir.-Gen. of Fine Arts, Ministry of Educa- 
tion 39-41; Prof, of History of Art and Aesthetics, Ankara 
Univ. 41-50, of History of Turkish and Islamic Arts 50-59; 
Rector Ankara Univ. 59-63; Officier Legion d’Honneur; 
Republican Party. 

Pubis, (in Turkish) Philosophy of Art 34, Courses in 
Aesthetics 42, Literary Doctrines 43, Speeches on Literature 
44, The Art of Leonardo da Vinci 45, Art Problems 45, On 
Literature 53, Famous Painters 55, A. Gidc: A Selection of 
his Critical Writings 55, History of Islamic Architecture 59 
(3rd edn. 65); (in French) Turkish Architecture in Turkey 
62, Ancienne Peinture Turque 70. 

Kavaldidere Sok., Gfiney Apartman 23/5, Ankara, Turkey 
Younes, Mahmoud; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
engineer; b. 3 April 1912; ed. Royal Coll, of Engineers. 
Cairo Univ. and Staff Officers’ Coll. 

Engineer 37; M.Sc. 42; with Mil. Operations Directorate 43; 
Lecturer, Staff Officers’ Coll. 44 and 47; Dir. Technical 
Affairs Office, G.H.Q. 52; Man. Dir. and Chair. Gen. Petro- 
leum Authority 54; Counsellor, Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry for Mineral Wealth; Man. Dir. and Chair. Suez 
Canal Authority 56; Chair. 57-65; Pres. Engineers’ Syndi- 
cate 54-65; Dir. and Chair. Cie. Orientale des Fdtroles 
d’Egypte et Soc. Cooperative des Petroles 58-65; mem. 
Nat. Assembly 64-; Deputy Prime Minister for Transport 
and Communications Sept. 65-66; for Electric Power, Oil 
and Mining 66-67, f° r Petroleum and Transport 67-68; 
Cons. ENI. GP 68; Order of Merit (Class I), Order of the 
Nile (Class III), Military Star, Liberation Medal, Palestine 
Medal, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Yugoslav 
Standard, Grand Officer Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
(Panama), Republic Medal (Class III), Military Service 
Medal (Class I), Order of the Republic (Class I). 

P.O.B. 7272. Beirut, Lebanon. 

Yussof, Dr. Mohammed; Afghan politician. 

Former Minister of Mines and Industries; Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs March 63-Nov. 65; Arab, 
to German Fed. Repub., Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark 
66-. 

Embassy of Afghanistan, 5301 tlckesdorf bei Bonn, 
Liebfrauenweg ia, German Federal Republic. 

z 

Zabarsky, Abraham; Israeli banker; b. 29 March 1897; 
ed. Kharkov Univ. 

Town Councillor, Tel-Aviv 25-50; Treas. Israeli Defence 
Forces 47-49, mission to U.S.A. 48-49; Chair, and Man. 


Dir. Bank Hapoalim B.M.; Gen. Man. Israel- American 
Industrial Devt. Bank Ltd.; Chair. Housing Mortgage 
Bank Ltd.; mem. Advisory Cttee. Bank of Israel; mem. 
Gen. Council of Histadrut; mem. Editorial Board Economic 
Quarterly, Dir. of several companies and del. to numerous 
Zionist congresses. 

Pubis. Jewish Cooperative Movement in Palestine and 
Abroad, Labour Economy in Israel, and numerous articles. 
11 Keren Kayemeth boulevard, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

ZadOk, Chaim; Israeli lawyer and politician; b. 2 Oct. 
1913; ed. Ukraine and Warsaw Univ. 

Immigrated 35; took up private practice as lawyer 45; 
Deputy Attorney-Gen. 49-52; Lecturer Tel-Aviv Univ. 
53-61; mem. Knesset 59-; mem. Advisory Cttee. Bank of 
Israel; Chair. Income Tax Reform Cttee.; Israel Del. to 
Council of Europe 61-65; Minister of Commerce and 
Industry May 65-67, concurrently Minister of Devt. May 
65-66; Mapai. 

c/o Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Zahedi, Ardeshir, B.SC.; Iranian diplomatist; b. 17 Oct. 
1928; ed. in Teheran, American Univ. of Beirut and Univ. 
of Utah (U.S.A.) . 

Treasurer, Iran- American Comm. 50-52; Civil Adjutant to 
His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Iran 54-; Iranian 
Ambassador to U.S.A. 60-62; Ambassador to U.K. 62-67; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 67-; Hon. LL.D., Utah State 
Univ., Chungang Univ., Seoul; numerous decorations. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Teheran, Iran. 

Zahedf, Hassan; Iranian politician; b. 1913; ed. Teheran 
Univ. and Columbia Univ., U.S.A. 

Entered Government Service 36, in Agricultural Bank 
until 45; in U.S. and posts with UN 45-58; in Ministry of 
Finance 58-61; Pres. Agricultural Bank, Teheran 61-68; 
Minister of Agriculture 68-70; Minister of the Interior 70. 
Ministry of the Interior, Teheran, Iran. 

Zaher, Aref, b.a.; Iraqi public servant; b. 1910; ed. 
American Univ. Beirut. 

Entered Foreign Ministry 38; worked in Ministry of 
Finance 41-42; with Ministry of Educ. 42-48; joined staff 
of League of Arab States 48, Dir. of Econ. Dept., with 
rank of Counsellor 56-63, Asst. Sec.-Gen. 63-; Order of 
Cedar of Lebanon. ‘ 

League of Arab States, Midan al Tahrir, Cairo; and 2 Sharia 
Kamel Wacyf, 2 Giza, United Arab Republic. 

Zahir, Dr. Abdul; Afghan doctor, diplomatist and 
politician; b. 1910. 

Former Minister of Health, Afghanistan; Amb. to Italy 
until 71; Prime Minister of Afghanistan June 71-. 

Office of the Prime Minister, Kabul Afghanistan. 

Zaid bin Sultan Al-Nihyan, H.H. Sheikh; Ruler of Abu 
Dhabi; b. 1918. 

Governor of Eastern Province 46-66; deposed his brother 
Sheikh Shakhbut and succeeded to Sheikhdom 66; Pres. 
Fed. of Arabian Emirates. 

Royal Dhvan, Abu Dhabi, Trucial States, Persian Gulf. 

Zajqczkowski, Ananiasz, dr. phil.; Polish university 
professor; b. 1903; ed. Cracow Univ. 

Asst. Univ. of Warsaw 32, Lecturer in Moslem Philology 
33, Extra. Prof, of Turkology 35, Ord. Prof, of Oriental 
Muslim Philology 46-; mem. Polish Acad, of Sciences, 
Polish Society of Oriental Studies. 

Pubis, on ancient Ottoman language, translation of the 
Koran, Arab Manual, etc. 

6 Seweryndw, Warsaw, Poland. 

Zaki, Hassan Abbas; United Arab Republic (Egyptian) 
politician; b. 2 Jan. 1917; ed. primary and secondary 
schools and Cairo Univ. 

Commercial Sec. U.A.R. Embassy, Wash. 52; Govt. Rep. 
in Stock Exchange Mina El Bassal 55; Dir.-Gen. Exchange 
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Control Dept Ministry of Econs mem Nat Assembly 
Master of the Treasury 58 of Economy and Supply 61 
Head of Board of Dirs. Egyptian Org for Insurance 65 
Mmister of Economy and Foreign Trade 66- Order of 
jjgnt (Fourth Class) and awards from Yugoslavia Greece 
Somalia and Romania 

Pu^ls Various articles on monetary international trade 
and cotton policies 

jUmrtry of Economy and Foreign Trade Lazogly Square 
Cairo Home 23 Gabalia Street Zamalek U A R 
Telephone 914222 (Office) 8167x9 (Home) 

ZiU stiukrl Saleh, Iraqi politician 
Jhr aster of Commerce March Aug 63 Ambassador to 
United Arab Republic 63 64 Minister of Ednc Nov 64 65 
mem. UAR-Iraq Unified Political Command 6466 
Munster of Finance and Acting Minister of Oil Sept 65 
Aug 66 Sec Gen. U A R. Iraq Joint Political Leadership 
65-66 

c/o Ministry of Finance Baghdad Iraq 


ZxJnlih, Abdul Hajian, ph d Iraqi pohtieian and 
diplomatist b 14 Jan 2928 ed. Baghdad and Indiana 
llmys. 

Director Loans and Investments Dept. Central Bank of 
Iraq 57 Foreign Exchange Dept 57 Econ Research 
Dept. 59-62 Deputy Gov Central Bank of Iraq 62-63 
Acting Gov 62-63 Chair of Board of Admin 62 63 Amb 
to Iran 63-64 Minister of Industry 64-65 of Planning 
64-65 Acting Mini ster of Finance Aug 65 Amb to 
Austna 66 to U A.R (also acered to Somalia) 66- 
Publs. Economic political literary and poetic works in 
Arabic and English in local and fore gn newspapers and 
magazines. 


Embassy of Iraq 9 Sh. Mohammad Marti ar Zamalek 
Cairo United Arab Republic 


Zayy*t, Mohamed Hatsan El, ma dphix. United 
Arab Republic (Egyptian) diplomatist b 14 Feb 1915 
ed Cairo and Oxford Uni vs 

Lecturer and Asst Prof Alexandria Umv 42 50 Cultural 
Attach^ Egyptian Embassy Washington D C 50-54 
First Sec and Counsellor 54 Counsellor Egyptian 
Embassy Teheran 55 57 Minister 57 Del of Egypt on 
UV Advisory Council for Somaliland 57-60 Special Envoy 
and Ambassador of U A R in Somaliland 60 Head of 
Dept of Arab Affairs and Perm Del of U A R to Arab 
League 60-62 Alt Perm Rep of U A R. to UN 62 64 
Ambassador to India concurrently accred to Nepal 64 66 
Under Sec of State for Fore gn Affaire 65 67 Deputy 
Minister Chair U-A R. State Information Services and 
Govt Spokesman 67 69 Perm Rep to UN 69- 
Pennanent Mission of U A R to UN 36 East 67th Street 
New York NY 10021 USA 


Zijrjxn Dr Yousef, Syrian politician b 1932 ed 
Damascus Umv and osteopathy study in the U K. 

Munster of Agrarian Reform Nov 63 May 64 Ambassador- 
des gnate to U K Aug 64 mem. Syrian Presidential 
Council 64 mem Nat Revolutionary Council 65 Prime 
Munster Sept. 65 Dec 65 March 66-68 Baath Party 
c/o The Baath Party Damascus Syrian Arab Republic 
Zhlrl Co! Tthar, Algerian soldier and politician 
Chef of Staff AIN 6268 mem Central Cttee A.LN 
02-68 arrested Ben Bella June 19th 65 mem Revolu 
bonary Council 65-68 in hiding following implication in 
unsuccessful attempt on life of Pres Boumedienne 6S 
Mibdja District Algeria. 

Zeln Youttel EI-, Lebanese politician b 1939 Kafare- 
»one ed College de la Sagesse Beirut 

Minister of Ednc Labour and Social Affairs 
J? if ilmister o{ Agriculture 68 
c/o Ministry of Agriculture Beirut Lebanon 


Zentar Mranl, fflehdi 1 euu Moroccan diplomatist 
b 6 Sept 1929 ed Coll Moulay Idnss de Fez Lycde de 
Meknes and Faculty de Dro t Pans 
Called to Bar Casablanca 55 Head of Office of Minister 
of State in Charge of Moroccan Independence Negotiations 
56 Dir African Affairs Ministry of Foreign Affairs 57 
Dir of Tounsm 58 Consul-Gen Pans 59 Legal Adviser 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Rabat 60 61 Dir of Political 
Affairs 61 63 Ambassador to Algeria 63-64 to Yugoslavia 
64 67 to U A R May 67 Vice-Pres Moroccan Del to 
Constitutional Conf of Org of African Umtv (OAU) and 
signed Charter for Morocco Commissure at Conciliation 
Co mm , of O A U Pres 48th Session of Arab League 
67 68 Officer Order of the Throne Morocco Grand 
Cordon Order of the Flag Yugoslavia Greek decoration 
Ambassade du Rtaroc 10 rue Sal ah Eddine Zamalek 
Cairo United Arab Republic 

Zerdanl, Abdelaziz, Algerian politician 
Member of Central Cttee of F L N which drew up the 
Algiers Charter 56 fmr adviser to Ben Bella fmr Editor 
Le Peuple Minister of Labour July 65 March 68 fmr 
Chair Econ. Cttee of Nat Assembly 
Mitidja Distnct Algeria 

Zhin, Kacem , Moroccan diplomatist b 25 March 1920 
ed Inst of H gher Studies Rabat. 

Defamed for activities in independence movement of 
Morocco 36 44 exiled and detained 52 fmr Man daily 
newspapers Al Maghrib and Al Alum Gen Dir Broad 
casting Station of Morocco 56.59 Ambassador to Senegal 
60-61 to Yugoslavia 62 64 to Algeria 64 65 Dir of 
Information Ministry of Foreign Affairs 66 Perm Del 
of League of Arab States to UN Geneva 66-68 Minister of 
Secondary and Technical Educ 68 69 Amb to Mauritania 
70- Founder Free School in Al Jadida Moroccan and 
Yugoslav decorations 

Pubis Biography 0/ Mohammed V 56 The Gold of Sous 
(novel) 55 Political commentaries 56-58 Social and 
historical studies 

Kilometre 3 3 300 Route des Zaers Rabat Morocco 

Zia!, Tahtr, b sc PH d Iranian professor and poll 
tician b 1917 ed American Coll of Teheran Techmscho 
Hochschule Berlin and Umv of Vienna 
Professor (Geology and Mining) Teheran Umv 46- DSr 
Nat Iranian Oil Co 47 Under Sec. Ministry of Nat Econs 
55 Ministry of Industry and Mines 56 Minister of Industry 
and Mines 6o-6i 62 63 mem of the Senate 67 Pres Iran 
Chamber of Industries and Mines 67 Homayuon Decora 
tion of Iran Grand Cross of Ment of Fed German Repub 
Technical Faculty University of Teheran Teheran 
Iran 

Ziaie, Abflul Hakim, ph d Afghan judge b 15 Sept 
1915 ed Esteqlal High School Kabul Tokyo Umv and 
the Sorbonne 

Director higher and vocational educ 43 45 Dean Faculty 
of Law and Political Science 45 47 Pres Dept for Second 
ary educ 47 4g Educational adviser Ministry of Educ/ 
55 57 Pres °f lts Planning Board 56-63 Deputy Pres 
Kabul Univ 57 58 Dean Faculty of Econs 57 60 Dean 
Faculty of Law and Political Science 60-63 Acting Deputy 
Minister of Educ 61 Deputy Munster 63 65 Minister of 
Planning 65 67 Chief Justice of Afghanistan 67 has 
participated in over 25 int confs throughout the world 
Kabul Acad Pnze for Literature 35 Medal of Educ 58 
Medal of Stoor 62 

Pubis all 17 of which have been published in Afghanistan 
France and Japan include Educational Development in 
Afghanistan 51 Afghanistan s General Progress 56 The 
Rule of Education m securing Human Rights 64 
Supreme Court Kabul Afghanistan 
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Ziartides, Andreas; Cypriot trade unionist; b. 1919; ed. 
Pancyprian Gymnasium, Nicosia. 

Trade unionist 37-; mem. Pancyprian Trade Union Cttee. 
41, Gen. Sec. 43-47; Gen. Sec. Pancyprian Fed. of Labour 
47-; mem. Central Cttee. Cyprus Working People's Pro- 
gressive Party (AKEL) ; mem. House of Reps. Cyprus 60-; 
mem. Exec. Cttee. World Fed. of Trade Unions (WFTU). 
Pancyprian Federation of Labour, 31-35 Archemos Street, 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Zinder, Zvi, B.SC.; Israeli journalist and Government 
official; b. 26 Aug. 1909; ed. Northwestern Univ. 

On editorial staff The Palestine Post 34-37; Associated 
Press Correspondent in Middle East 37-40; Foreign and 
War Correspondent, Time-Life Publications 40-48; Public 
Relations Adviser to Israeli Govt., Washington and New 
York 48-54; Dir. Israel Broadcasting Service 54-60; Dir, 
Israel Central Office of Information, Aug. 60-April 63; 
Dir. of Admin., Instructional Television Trust 63-65; 
Deputy Commr.-Gen. Israel Pavilion, Expo 67, Montreal, 
65-; Dir. Harry S. Truman Centre for Advancement of 
Peace, Hebrew Univ.; Man. Dir. Zinkoe Productions Ltd. 
7 1 ’- 

31 Ben Maimon Road, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Ziv-Av, Itzhak; Israeli administrative official; b. 4 June 
1907; ed. Inst, of Pedagogy, Smolensk. 

In Palestine 26; Man. Editor Haboker 35-48; Dir. Public 
Relations Div., Ministry of Defence and Gen. H.Q., Israel 
Defence Forces 48-52; Dir.-Gen. Israel Farmers’ Federation 
52-; mem. Board of Dirs. Jewish Nat. Fund; mem. Council, 
State Land Authority. 

Pubis. The Unknown Land, I seek my Brethren, The Price 
of Freedom, Forever Ours, From Frontier to Frontier, A 
World to Live in, Another World. 

Israel Farmers' Federation, P.O. Box 209, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

Zobu, Fazil, m.s.; Turkish business executive; b. 1915; 
ed. Robert Coll., Istanbul, and Purduo Univ., U.S.A. 
Manager Turkish State Monopolies Cigarette Factories 
43-48; Vice-Pres. (Production), State Monopolies 48-54; 
Gen. Man. Tiirkay Endustri ve Ticaret A.§. 54-64, Dir. 
64-; Pres. Chamber of Industry of Istanbul 63-; Man. Dir. 
EVAL A.S. 68-; Dir. Industrial Devt. Bank of Turkey. 
£atalkaya Apt. 12, Topagaci-Ni?antas, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Zohary, Michael; Israeli botanist; b. 9 April 1898; cd. 
Teachers Seminary, Univ. of Prague. 

Employed by Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem 25-, Prof, of 
Botany 52-; mem. Editorial Board Vegetatio and Excerpta 
botanica; Israel Prize for biology, and Weizmann Prize for 
natural sciences. 

Pubis. Analytical Key to the Flora of Palestine (Revised 
edn.) 65, Geobotany 55, Plant Life in Israel 63, Flora 
Palaestina 1, 66. 

Hebrew University, Department of Botany, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

Zondek, Herman, m.d.; Israeli physician; b. 4 Sept. 
1887; ed. Gymnasium, Rogasen, Prussia, and Univs. of 
Gottingen and Berlin. 

Lecturer Friedrich Wilhelm Univ., Berlin 18-21; Dir. 
Municipal Hospital am Urban, Berlin 26; Prof, of Medicine, 
Berlin Univ. 34; Dir. Medical Div. Bikur Holim Hospital, 
34; Visiting Prof. Hebrew Univ. Medical School, Jerusalem 
40; Hon. Pres. Scientific Council of Israel Medical Asscn., 
Israel Soc. of Internal Medicine, Jerusalem Acad, of 
Medicine; mem. Israel Acad, of Sciences and Humanities; 
affiliated to Royal Soc. of Medicine, London, World Acad., 
of Art and Science; Hon. mem. Foreign Endocrine Socs.; 
Worthy of Jerusalem. 

Pubis. Das Hungerodem (Hunger Oedema) 20, The Diseases 
of the Endocrine Glands (German) 23, later revised and 
enlarged editions in German, English, French, Polish, 


Russian and Italian 26-58; about 250 papers on endocrine 
physio-p athology . 

8 Ben Maimon Avenue, Jerusalem, Israel. 

Zuayter, Akram; Jordanian educationist and diplo- 
matist; b. 1909; ed. Al-Najah Coll., Nablus, American Univ 
of Beirut, and School of Law, Jerusalem. 

Teacher, secondary schools, Nablus and Acre 27-30; Chief 
Ed. Mira’at-al-Shark and Al-Hayat, Jerusalem 30-31; Prof, 
of History, Training Coll., Baghdad 34-35; Sec. Palestinian 
Nat. Cttee. 36; exiled 37-50; Insp. of Education, Iraq 
40-41; Pres. Arab Del. to Latin America for Palestine 
Cause 47-48; Minister of Education, All-Palestine Govt. 49; 
Counsellor, Syrian Del. to Arab League, mem. Perm. 
Palestine Cttee. 50; Jordan Del. to UN 61; Gen. Sec. 
Moslem Confs., Jerusalem 60-62; Ambassador of Jordan to 
Syria 62-63, to Iran 63-66, also accred. to Afghanistan 
64-66; Minister of Foreign Affairs 66; Senator 66; Minister 
of the Royal Court 67-; mem. Consultative Council 67-; 
Amb. to Lebanon; Alkawkab Medal and Alistiqlal Medal 
(Jordan), Hon. G.C.M.G., and orders from Iran, Libya, 
and Repub. of Korea. 

Pubis. Our History 35, Arabic Readings 39, Recent History 
41, Mission to a Continent 50, The Palestine Cause 54, An 
Essay in Federation 55. 

Jordan Embassy, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Zuberl, Masarrat Husain, m.a.; Pakistani government 
official; b. 25 June 1911; ed. St. John's Coll., Agra, and 
St. Catharine's Coll., Cambridge. 

Indian Civil Service 36-47; in Pakistan served in Civil 
Aviation, Meteorological Dept., Posts and Telegraphs, 
Road Transport and Ports 47-51; Joint Sec. Ministry of 
Commerce 52; Revenue Commr. fmr. North West Frontier 
Province, also Sec. Council of Admin., W. Pakistan 54; 
Commr. Peshawar Div. 55-58, Bahawalpur Div. 58-60; 
Sec. to Govt, of Pakistan, Ministry of Industries 60; Sec. 
Ministry of Fuel and Power and Natural Resources 61, 
Sec. Ministry of Communications 62-6S; Sec.-Gen. Regional 
Co-operation for Devt. 68-; Hon. O.B.E.; Sitara-i-Quaid-i- 
Azam 58; Sitara-i-Pakistan 64. 

Regional Co-operation for Development, 5 Kh. Vessal 
Shcrazi, North of Boulevard, P.O. Box 3273, Teheran, 
Iran. 

Zurayk, Constantine Kaysar, m.a., ph.d.; Lebanese 
educationist; b. 18 April 1909; ed. American Univ. of 
Beirut, Univ. of Chicago and Princeton Univ. 

Asst. Prof, of History, American Univ. of Beirut 30-42, 
Assoc. Prof. 42-45; First Counsellor, Syrian Legation, 
Washington 45-46; Syrian Minister to U.S.A. 46-47; Vice- 
Pres. and Prof, of History, American Univ. of Beirut 47-49; 
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Council 46-47; mem. Exec. Board UNESCO 50-54; Pres. 
Int. Asscn. of Univs. 65-; mem. Int. Comm, for Scientific 
and Cultural History of Mankind; Corxesp. mem. Iraq 
Acad., Arab Acad., Damascus; Hon. mem. American 
Historical Asscn.; Chair. Inst, for Palestine Studies 65-; 
Order of Merit, Distinguished Class, Syria, Educ. Medal, 
First Class (Lebanon); Commdr. Order of the Cedar 
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Pubis. Al-Wa'y al Qawmi (National Consciousness); Ma’ua 
al-Nakbah (The Meaning of the Disaster); Ayyu Ghadin 
(Whither Tomorrow); Nahnti wa-al-Tarikh (Facing His- 
tory); Hadha al-Asr al-Mutafajjir (This Explosive Age); 
Fi Ma'rakat al-Hadarah (In the Battle for Culture); Ma’na 
al-Nakbah Mujaddadan (The Meaning of the Disaster 
Again), More than Conquerors; Editor Ismai’l Beg Choi’s 
Al-Yazidiyyah qadiman wa hadithan (Yazidis past and 
present), Ibn al-Furat's History Vols. VII-IX (partly with 
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foreign decorations 

Pubis articles on politics and psychology. . 

Royal Jordan Embassy, Villa Tamraz, Beirut. Lebanon. 


„ i, Trteddinl: Editor and translator Miskawayh’s 
ol-Akhlaq (The Refinement of Character) 

Of Beirut, Beuut. Lsbauoa. 

Zureikat, Abdallah, ba.ub; Jordanian diplomatist; 

a /^ite^hen MagLS^-ate, Amman 34 43; entered Diplo- 
jSffcS?Jjr served Lebanon 48. United Arab 
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England f 1949 annual of the Bntish Inst of Archaeo 
logy at Ankara Editor Prof O R Gurney 
Anatolica Netherlands Historical and Archaeological 
Institute at Istanbul Istildal Caddesi 393 Istanbul 
Beyo|lu Turkey { 1967 annual Editors Prof Dr 
A A Kamfman Handan Alkim Dr Semra Ogel, 
ArchAolOgiques Arabes Syriennes Direction 
Generale des Antiquitds et des Musdes Umversity St 
Damascus Syria senu annually 
Annales de L Institui d Etudes Orientales de la 
FacdltA des Lettres d Alger Institut d Etudes 
Orientales Faculty des Lettres Algiers Algeria 


Annuaire de lAfrique du Nord — AlgAris JIAROC 
Tunisie Libye Editions C.N RS 15 qual Anatole- 
rrance Paris 7c France f 1962 contains special 
studies chronologies documentation and biblio- 
graphies 

Arab Filing and Record P O B 7234 Beirut Lebanon 
thnce weekly news d gest 

Arab Report and Record 84 Chancery Lane London 
W C 2 England f 1966 d gest of Arab political 
economic and social affairs twice monthly Editor 
Peter Kilner 

The Arab World 84 rue Kantari Beirut daily and 
weekly editions of newsletter on current affairs Editor 
I A Hijazi 

Arabica Publ E J Brill Oude Rijn 33a Leiden 
Netherlands for the Centre Umversitaire Ceusier 13 
rue do Santeuil Pans je France Editor G Lecoijtb 
three issues annually 

Archiv Ffrft Orientforschunc Graz Austria f X923 
annual Editor and Publisher Dr Ernst Weidner 

Armenian Review Hairenik Association Inc 212 Stuart 
St Boston Mass 02216 USA 

Asian and African Studies Israel Oriental Society The 
Hebrew University Jerusalem Israel f J965 Editor 
Gabriel Baer annual 

Asiatische Studien/Etudes Asiatiques Publ A 
FranckeAG Verlag Berne Switzerland for the Swiss 
Society for Asian Studies Editor Paul Horsch 
Regensdorferstrasse 153 8049 Zonch Switzerland 
semi annual 

LAsie Nouvslle 97 rue St Lazare Paris ge France 
bi monthly Dir RenA Finkelstein 

Asien Bibliographie Asien Bucherei D 359 Bad Wiidua 
gen German Federal RepubUc quarterly 

Belleten Turk Tanh Kurumu Ankara Turkey history 
and archaeology quarterly 

Biblioteca Orientals Prof Dr A A Kampman (ed ) 
Noordeindsplein 4 6 Leiden Netherlands f 1943, 
bi monthly 

Bulletin or the School of Oriental and African 
Studies School of Oriental and African Studies 
Umversity of London London WCi England thj e9 
issues annually 

Bulletin of Sudanese Studies P O B 555 Khartoum 
Arabic published by Sudan Research Unit University 
oi Khartoum bi annual Editor Awn al-Sh.arif 
Qasim 

Cahiers de L Orient Contemforain La Documentation 
frangaise 29-31 quai Voltaire Pam 7c France 
f 1945 detailed coverage of current affairs in the Iq’ear 
East countries since the close of World Wat II five 
issues annually Dir Mme N Tomiche 

Les Cahiers de Tunisie Tacultd des Lettres et des 
Sciences Humaines de Turns f 1953 quarterly Dir 
Mohamed Talbi Editor in Chief Paul Sebag 
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Chronology of Arab Politics. American University of 
Beirut, Department of Political Studies and Public 
Affairs, Beirut, Lebanon; quarterly. 

Le Commerce du Levant. ICantari St., SFAH Building, 
Beirut, Lebanon; two editions (bi-weekly and monthly). 

Cultura Turcica. T. K. Ara^tirma Enstitusii, P.K. 14, 
Qankaya, Ankara, Turkey; f. 1964; articles in English, 
French and German; semi-annual; editor Prof. Dr. 
Ahmet Temir. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft; Zeit- 
schrift. Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, 355 
Marburg/Lahn, Postfach 642, Federal Republic of 
Germany; f. 1948; covers the history, languages and 
literature of the Orient; semi-annual. 

L’Economie et les Finances des Pays Arabes. Centre 
d’Etudes et de Documentation Economiques, Finan- 
ciferes et Sociales, S.A.L., B.P. 6068, Beirut, Lebanon; 
monthly. 

Egypte Contemporaine. Soci^td Egyptienne d’Economie 
Politique, de Statistique et de Legislation, B.P. 732, 
Cairo, U.A.R.; f. 1909; quarterly in Arabic, French and 
English. 

Europe France Outremer. 6 rue de Bassano, Paris i6e, 
France; f. 1923; economic and political material on 
French-speaking states of Africa; monthly. 

Free Palestine. P.O.B. 492, London, S.W.i; f. 1968; 
monthly; Editor Aziz Yafi. 

Hamizrah Hehadash. Israel Oriental Society. The 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel; f. 1949; Hebrew 
with English summary; Middle Eastern, Asian and 
African affairs; quarterly; Editor Yehoshua Porath. 

Hesperis. Facultd des Lettres, University Mohammed V, 
Rabat, Morocco; f. 1921; history, archaeology, special 
reference to bibliography; irregular. 

Huna London (B.B.C. Arabic Radio Times). Augustan 
Press, 6 Aldford St., London, W.i; monthly. 

Ibla. Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes, 12 rue Jamda cl 
Haoua, Tunis, Tunisia; f. 1937; twice a year. 

| Indo-Iranian Journal. N.V. Uitgcverij Mouton & Co., 
Herderstraat 5, The Hague, Netherlands; f. 1957; 
quarterly. 

Industrial Egypt. Fdddration des Industries de la R. A.U., 
26a Sharia Cherif Pacha, Cairo, U.A.R.; f. 1924; 
Arabic and English; quarterly. 

International Journal of Middle East Studies. 
Cambridge University Press, P.O.B. 92, London, 
N.W.i; journal of the Middle East Studies Association 
of North America; first issue Jan. 1970; quarterly. 

Internationales Afrika Forum. Weltforum Verlags 
G.m.b.H., 8 Munich 19, Hubertusstrasse 22/II, 

German Federal Republic; f. 1965; monthly. 

Iranistische Mitteilungen. Asien Institut, Bad Wildun- 
gen, German Federal Republic; f. 1968; Editor Helm- 
hart Kanus-Crede. 

Iraq. British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 31-34 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.i, England; f. 1932; 
semi-annually. 

Der Islam. 724 Hamburg 13, Rothenbaumchaussee 36, 
German Federal Republic; three issues annually. 

Islamic Culture. Islamic Culture Board, Post Box 171, 
opp. Osmania University Post Office, Hyderabad 7, 
India; f. 1927; quarterly. 

Islamic Quarterly. The Islamic Cultural Centre, 
Regent's Lodge, 146 Park Rd., London, N.W.8, 
England; f. 1954; quarterly. 

Islamic Review. Woking Muslim Mission and Literary 
Trust, 18 Eccleston Sq., London, S.W.i, England. 


Izvestia Akademii Nauk-Otedelenie Literatury 1 
Yazyka. Soviet Academy of Sciences, Moscow 
U.S.S.R.; bi-monthly. 

Jeune Afrique. Presse Africaine Associee, 51 av. des 
Temes, Paris 17c, France; f. i960; weekly. 

Jewish Observer and Middle East Review. 36 White- 
friars St., London, E.C.4, England; weekly; Editor 
Maurice Samuelson. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. American 
Oriental Society, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A.; f. 1842; Biblical studies. Ancient 
Near East and Far East; quarterly. 

Journal Asiatique. Journal de la Socidtd Asiatique, 3 
rue Mazarine, Paris 6e, France; f. 1822; covers all 
phases of Oriental research; quarterly. 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies. Oriental Institute, 
Chicago University, 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago, 111! 
60637, U.S.A.; devoted to the Ancient Near and Middle 
East, historical studies and Islam. 

Kroniek Van Afrika. Afrika Studiecentrum, Stations- 
plein 10, Leiden, Netherlands; quarterly. 

Maghreb. Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
La Documentation Fran^aise, 29-31 quai Voltaire, 
Paris 7e, France; f. 1964; bi-monthly. 

M.E.N, Weekly. Middle East News Agency, 4 Sharia 
Sheruflin, Cairo, U.A.R.; f. 1956; weekly news bulletin. 

Middle East Economic Digest — MEED. Economic 
Features Ltd., 84-86 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
England; f. 1957; weekly report on economic develop- 
ments; Editor Jonathan Wallace. 

Middle East Economic Survey. P.O.B. 1224, Beirut, 
Lebanon; f. 1957; weekly review of news and views on 
Middle East oil. 

Middle East Forum. Alumni Office, American University 
of Beirut, P.O.B. 1751, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Middle Eastern Studies. Frank Cass & Co., 67 Great 
Russell St., London, W.C.i, England; f. 1964; quarterly. 

Middle East International. Morris Publishers, London; 
f. 1971; monthly. 

The Middle East Journal. Middle East Institute, 1761 
N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, U.S.A.; journal 
in English devoted to the study of the modem Near 
East; f. 1947; quarterly; Editor William Sands. 

Mizan. Central Asian Research Centre, 66a/b Kings Rd., 
London, S.W.3, England; analyses Soviet and Chinese 
policies in the Middle East; six issues per year. 

Monthly Survey of Arab Economies. Centres d’Etudes 
et de Documentation Economiques, Financieres et 
Sociales, S.A.L., B.P. 6068-201, rue Boutros Boustani, 
Beirut, Lebanon; monthly (in English). 

Muslim Chronicle. P.O.B. 700, London, W.2; f. 1970; 
weekly; Editor Fareed S. Jafri. 

The Muslim World. 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford, Conn. 
06105, U.S.A.; f. 1911; Islamic studies, with special 
relation to current affairs and Muslim-Christian rela- 
tions; quarterly; Editor Willem A. Bijlefeld. 

Narody Asii i Afriki (Istoriya, Ekonomika, Kultura). 
Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., Institut Vostokovedeniya, 
Institut Afriki, Moscow, U.S.S.R.; f. 1955; bi-monthly. 

Nations Nouvelles, OCAM, B.P. 437, Yaounde, 
Cameroon; f. 1964; articles on French-speaking Africa; 
quarterly; Editor Kane Falilou. 

Near East Report. 1341 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005, U.S.A.; f. 1957; analyses U.S. policy in the Near 
East; fortnightly; Editor I. L. Kenen. 
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Tbe New Middle East 68 Fleet St., London EC 4, 
f 1968, general review of Middle East current affairs 
monthly. Editor Jon Kimche 

OEL {Zeitschnft fur die Mineralfilwixtschait) 2 Hamburg r, 
Klosteraall 2, Federal Republic of Germany, f 1963, 
moat hi) 

Oil and Gas Journal Petroleum Publishing Co , 211 
S Cheyenne Ave , Tulsa, Okla 74101. USA.f 1902. 
•weekly 

Oriens International Society for Oriental Research, 
Frankfurt /Main, Federal Republic of Germany, f 1948, 
articles in German, French and English, on the history 
and archaeology of the Near and Far Fast, annual. 
Editor Prof Dr R Sellheim 

Oment German Near and Middle East Association 
2 Hamburg 13 Mittelweg 15 1, German Federal Repub- 
lic f 1959 current affairs articles in German French 
and English bi monthly 

Orient ii rue Saint Surplice, Paris Ge, France, f 1957, 
quarterly 

Orients Moderno Istituto per l'Onente, via A Caron 
rim 19 Rome, Italy, t 1921, chronicle o£ events 
extremely useful for students of the modern Near East, 
monthly 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund 2 Hrnde Mews. London W 1, England, 

1 1863 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, 2 Hrnde Mews, London, W i, England 

Persica Netherlands Iranian Society, Noordeindsplein 
4 6, Leiden Netherlands, f 1963, annual Editor Prof 
Dr A A Kampman 

Petroleum Press Service 24 Ludgate Hill, London, 
EC4 England, f 1934. monthly, in English, French, 
Spanish German, Arabic and Japanese editions 

Petroleum Times Engineering, Chemical and Marine 
Press Ltd , 33-39 Bowling Green Lane, London, E C I, 
England, f 1899, fortnightly 

Revue d’Assyriologif. Presses Umversitaires de 
France, 12 rue Jean-de-Beauvais, Pans se, France, 
bi annual. Editor Jean Nougayrol 


AFRICA — (Select Bibliographies) 

Revue Bibliographique do Moyen Orient B P. 2712, 
Damascus, Syna, f 1968, monthly, Editor Louis E. 
Fares 

Revue des Etudes Islaaiiques Librane OnentaUste 
Paul Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Pans 6e, France f 1927, 
ed H Laoost 

Rivista Degli Studii Orient ali Istituto di Studi 
Oneutah University of Rome, Rome, Italy, quarterly. 
Editor Giovanni Bardi 

Rocznik Orient alistyc2NY Grdjecka 17 Warsaw, 
Poland, f 1915, Editor-in-Chief Ananias* Zaj\czkow- 
ski, semi annual 

Royal Asiatic Society of Gee at Britain and Ireland, 
Journal 56 Queen Anne Street, London, \V.i 
England f 1834, covers all phases of Onental research 
Royal Central Asian Journal. 36 Queen Anne Street, 
London W 1, England, f 1943 covers the modem 
Onent from Turkey to the Pacific, with emphasis on 
political and economic problems, quarterly 
As Sinai (The Industrialist) Iraqi Federation of Industry, 
POB ix,T2o, Baghdad, Iraq f i960, articles in 
Arabic, and English, quarterly 
Studia Islamica, G P Maisonneuve et Larose, 11 rue 
Victor Cousin, Pans 5c, France, semi annual 
Studies in Islam Indian Institute o! Islamic Studies, 
Panchkum Rd., New Delhi India, quarterly 
Sumer Directorate General of Antiquities, Baghdad 
Iraq, archaeological, semi annual 
Turk KOltOru T K Araftirma Enstitiisu, PK 14, 
£ankaya, Ankara Turkey, f 1961, Turkish language 
articles on current affairs and history. Editor Dr. 
§ERtF Ba$tav, monthly 

Turk Kulturu Ara^tirmalari T K Ara$tinna Enati- 
tusil PK. 14, £ankaya, Ankara, Turkey, f 1964, 
scholarly articles m Turkish, semi annual 
Die "Welt des Islam* Publ E J Bnll Oude Rijn 33a, 
Leiden, Netherlands, f 1913. contains articles in 
German, English and French, Editor P toi Dr O. 
Spies 

Wiener Zeitschrift FOr Die Kunde des Morgen* 
landes Onental Institute of the University of Vienna, 
Wien I, Umversitatstrasse 7/V, Austria, irregular 
World Petroleum 25 West 45th St , New York, N Y. 
10036, USA.f 1930, monthly 



Research Institutes 

Associations and Institutes Studying the Middle East and North Africa. 
(Set also Regional Organizations— Education in Part I) 


AFGHANISTAN 

TSiAjIs Foundation: P.OB. 257. KabuL 

ALGERIA 

c ,0tn da Recherche* Atricalnes: Faculty des Lettres, 
Umvernti d’ Alger, 2 roe Didouche Monrad, Algiers 
Isititot d’Etodej Arabes: University d' Alger, a roe 
Didocche Mourad, Algiers. 

Jnrtitot d’Etnde* Oriental**: University d’ Alger, 2 rue 
Didouche Monrad, Algiers; publ. Annates. 


AUSTRIA 

AtrO-AsiatiSCh** Institut in Wien: A-109Q Vienna, TtlrVen- 
strasse 3; f- 1950: seminars and language courses for 
African and Asian students in Vienna. Pres ol Aca- 
demic Council Prof Dr. Herbert W Doda, publ 
Confrontation (quarterly). EnlwtcAlungshilfe, OsterreicK 
mi die Entwicklungsldnder (monthlies). 

OneatsliJchM Inst it at der UnlversitSt Wien: 1010 Vienna. 
Universitatstrassc 7(V; i. 18S6; 50 mems ; library of 
35 000 vols.; Pres Prof. Eh. Herbert \V. Duda, prof, 
tir. Hans L. Gotts chalk; publ. fVtener ZnUchnft far 
die Kunds des Morgenfondet (annual). 


BELGIUM 

Centre InteraalJonil de Dosi/rntnUilon Eeonomlqot ti 
Alricaine: 7 place Royals, Brussels t : 90 institu- 
tions are menu ; Pres Dr G. Janhen. Sec. -Gen, Dr. 
J B Cowers 

Centn pour I’Etud* des Probllmt* du Monde Musulmen 
CeatempcraJn: 44 aie Jeanne, 7050 Brussels, I 1957. 
Scientific Dir. Prof. A. Abel; pubis Correspondanca 
i' Orient Etudes (half-yearly) and collections Carres- 
pmdance d’Onent and t« monde rnusulrnan content - 
poratn — Initiations 

Ctnln Priri d’lnfermtthn mr I'Arable Orientals: Ilelden- 
plein >2, 1800 Vilvoorde. f 1970; Dir M Van Daele 

Foadition Egyptoleglquo Rtlne Elisabeth: Parc du Cln- 
quantenaire, Brussels 4; f 1923 to encourage Egyptian 
studies; 596 mems.; library of 80.000 vols ; Pres. M. H. 
Lavachery; Sec. M. J, Bingen; pubis Chrontqus 
i'Egypte, Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, Papyrologica Bntxel- 
lensia, BtbUographie Papyrologiqut sur Jiches. 

Iurtitunt toor Orilnlaliitiek: Faculteit van deWijsbegeerte 
tn Letteren, Katholicke Uiuversiteit te Leuven, Mgr. 
Ladeuzeplein 18, B 3000 Louvain; f 2936; Pres. Prof, 
P. Naster; 33 mems; pubis Onmtaha Lcn aniens ta 
Analecta, Onentalia Lovanunsia Periodica, Bibltolhlqus 
du Minion (1929-68), Orient aha et llibhca Lovanunsia 
(1957-68) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Dipsrtment tl Oriental Studies of the Slovak Academy ol 
oeiences : Slovak Academy of Sciences, IQetnensova 27, 
Bratislava; f. 1960; 10 mems ; Pres. Dr. I. DoleIal, 
Dr V. Krcpa, Dr G Altsiann; publ. Asian and 
Afncetn Studies (annual). 

Oriental Institute: Prague I, Ldxefiski 4: f 1922, pubis. 
Archo Omntdlnl (quarterly). Novy Orient (monthly). 


DENMARK 

Orientalsk Samlund (Orientalist Association) • Institute of 
Assynology, University of Copenhagen, Ke/sergade 2, 
Copenhagen K; f. 1915 to undertake the study and 
further the understanding Of Oriental cultures and 
civilizations , 75 mems ; Pres Prof. Joroen Lais sue; 
Sec Prof. J. P. Asmussen, publ Acta Orientaha 
(annually). 

FINLAND 

Suomen Itlmainen Seura ( Finnish Oriental Society ); 
Helsinki. Snellmamnkatu 9*11; f. 19*7, 200 mems ; 
Pres Dr. E. Salonen, Sec Dr. I KIkki, publ Studia 
Orientals a 

FRANCE 

Centre d'Eludes do l'Orient Contemporain: 13 rue du Four, 
Pans 6e, f 1943. Dir Prof. Ch Pellat. publ. Cahiers 
de 1‘Orsent Contemporain (five times a year) 

Centra d'lnformation du Prcche-Orient: 62 rue Lhomonde, 
Paris se 

Centre de Haute* Elude* Administrative* *ur I’Afriqu* el 
I’Alie Modernes: 13 rue du Four, Pans 6e, Dir J. C. 
Froelich, pubis VAJrxque el L'Asie (quarterly), 
Cahiers da VAfnqua et l' Asia (irregular), Langues et 
Dialects d’Outre-Mer (irregular) 

Centro de Recherche* Africalne*: 17 rue d e la Sorbonne, 
Pans je. 

Centre de Recherche* et d’Etude* *ur les Soci 4 t<* Miditer- 
ranfennes: Faculty de Droit. 3 ave Robert Schuman, 
Aix-en-Provence; Dirs MM Le Tourneac. Mantran. 
Debbasch; publ Annuatre de I’Afnque du Nord 

Centra Unlvenitairo Gentler: 13 rue de Santeull, Paris 5e; 
publ. Arabtca (three times a year). 

Centre UnivtrslUir* des Ungues Oriental** Vivantes: 2 roe 
de Lille, Pans 7c, f 1795: faculties ol languages and 
civilizations of West Asia and Africa; the Far East, 
India and Oceania. Eastern Europe; library of 400.000 
vols. and 2,000 MSS , over 4 500 students, 60 teachers, 
74 lecturers, Dir. A. GcniBRETifeRE, Sec. Mme J. 
FUtte 

Fondetlon National* des Sciences Politique*: 27 roe Saint- 
Guillaume, Pans ye, f. 1945; Administrator J. Chapsal; 
publ. Maghreb (bi-monthly) ( 

Institut d’Etudes Iraniennes de I'UnlvenitS de Paris: 22 
ave du President Wilson, Pans t6e; f. 1947, Dir. Emile 
Benveniste; publ. Travaux. , 

Institut d’Etude* Islamiques de I’Universit* da Pari*: 13 
roe de Santeull, Pam fie, f. >1929, Dir. Prof. Ch 
Pellat. 

Institut d’Etudes Simitiques: 16 rue de la Sorbonne, Paris 
fie. f *930, Pres Prof A. Dtjpont-Sommer; publ. 
Semthca 

Institut d’Etudes Turques de I'UnWersitfi de Paris: 13 roe 

du Four, Paris 6e, Dir L. Bazin. 

Institut de Papyrologie: Faculty des Lettres et Sciences 
Hunsawes de 1' University de Pans, 17 rue de la Sor- 
bonne, Pans se. Dir. Jean Scherer 
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Soci6i6 Asiatiquo: 3 rue Mazarin, Paris 6e; f. 1822; 500 
mems.; library of 40,000 vols.; Pres. Ch. Virolleaud; 
Sec. J. Filliozat; Dir. Marcel Lalou; publ. Journal 
Asiatique (quarterly), Cahiers de la Sociiti Asiatique. 

8oci6t6 des Africanisies (CSSF) : Musee de l'Homme, Place 
du Trocaddro, Paris x6e; f. 1931; 300 mems.; Sec. 
Mme G. Dieterlen; publ. Journal de la Sociiti des 
Africanistes. 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

Deutsche Afrika Gesellschaft: Bonn, Markt 10-12; publ. 
Afrika Heute (monthly). 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft: 355 Marburg/Lahn, 
Postfach 642; Sec. Dr. Wolfgang Voigt; pubis. Zeit- 
schrift (semi-annual), Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Bibliotheca Islamica, Worlerbuch der 
Klassischen Arabischen Sprache, Beiruter Texte und 
Studien, V erzeichnis der orientalischen Handschriflen in 
Deutschland. 

Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft: I Berlin 20, Gaismannshofer 
Weg 5a; f. 1898; 400 mems. ;Pres. Prof. Dr.-Ing. Ernst 
Heinrich; Sec. Prof. Dr. phil. Einar von Schuler; 
pubis. Mitteilungen, Wissenschaftliche V eroffentlichun- 
gen, Abhandlungen. 

Deutscher Nah- und Mittelost Verein: Hamburg 13, Mittel- 
weg 151; f. 1934; 600 mems.; Chair. Dr. A. Toepfer; 
Gen. Sec. Dr. E. A. Messerschmidt; publ. Orient 
(bi-monthly). 

Institut fiir Altorientalische Philologie der Freien Univer- 
sitat Berlin: 1 Berlin 45, Unter den Eichen 78/79; f. 
1950; Dir. Prof. Dr. phil. Einar von Schuler. 

Internationale Gesellschaft fuer Orientforschung: 17/25 
Mertonstrasse, Frankfurt; f. 1948; 400 mems.; Pres. 
Prof. R. Sellheim; publ. Oriens (semi-annual). 

International Society for Oriental Research: Frankfurt am 
Main; f. 1948; publ. Oriens (semi-annual). 

Orient-Institut Frankfurt am Main: Frankfurt I, Savigny- 
strasse 65; Dir. Prof. Dr. F. Neumark. 

Seminar fflr Orientalische Sprachen: Adenauerallee 102, 
Bonn 53; institute attached to the University of Bonn. 


HUNGARY 

Magyar Tudomdnyos Akad6mia, Orientalisztikai BizottsSga 

(Oriental Committee of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences ); Budapest V, Roosevelt tdr. 9; publ. Acta 
Orientalia (three times a year). 


INDIA 

Asiatic Society of Bombay: Town Hall, Bombay; f. 1804; 
1,340 mems.; Pres. Dr. P. B. Gajendragadkar, m.a., 

LL.B., LL.D. 

Indian Institute of Islamic Studies: Panchkuin Rd., New 
Delhi 1. 

International Council for Africa: 5 Curzon Lane, New 
Delhi; publ. A frica Quarterly. 

Iran League: Navsari Bldg. (2nd floor), Dr. Dadabhai 
Navroji Rd., Fort, Bombay I; f. 1922; 500 mems.; 
Pres. J. C. Tarapore; Sec. J. E. Randeria; pubis. Iran 
League Journal and translations and commentaries in 
Modern Persian of Avesta texts. 

'Alety: 12 Kyd St., Calcutta; f. 1944; I 7 I mems.; 
G. N. Kodak; Sec. Dr. M. Ishaque; publ. Indo- 


Ismali Society: P.O.B. 6052, Bombay 5; 1946; Pres. G. H. 
Bundally; Hon. Editor W. Ivanow; publ. translations 
and texts of Ismaili works, monographs on Ismailism. 

IRAN 

The Asia Institute: Pahlavi University, Shiraz; Dir. Dr. 
Richard N. Frye. 

British Institute of Persian Studies: 238 ave. Takhte 
Jamshid, P.O.B. 2617, Teheran; f. 1961; cultural 
institute, with emphasis on history and archaeology; 
318 mems.; Pres. Sir Max Mallowan, c.b.e., d.lit.I 
Hon. Sec. J. E. F. Gueritz; Dir. David Stronach’ 
m.a., f.s.a.; publ. Iran (annual). 

Regional Cultural Institute: 5 Vessal Shirazi, Teheran; f. 
1964; Dir. Dr. Salim Neysari; publ. Journal (quar- 
terly). 

IRAQ 

American School of Oriental Research: Baghdad; f. 1923; 
undertakes archaeological surveys and excavations; 
Dir. (vacant); publ. Bulletin, quarterlies and mono- 
graphs. 

British School of Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell 
Memorial): Karradet Mariam, Baghdad; f. 1932; Pres. 
Sir John Troutbeck, g.b.e., k.c.h.g.; Dir. David 
Oates; publ. Iraq (twice annually). 

Deutsches Archaologisches Institut: 71B/11 Horriya Square, 
Karrada, Baghdad. 

Institute Hispano-Arabe de Cultura: NidalSt., opp. Saadun 
Market, Baghdad. 

Iraq Academy: Waziriyah, Baghdad; f. 1947 to main tain 
the Arabic language, to undertake research into Arabic 
history and the history of Iraq, and to encourage 
research in the modern arts and sciences; Pres. Abdul 
Razzaq Muhiddin; Sec. Dr. Y. Izzidien; publ. 
Literary Criticism in Iraq, Bulletin. 


ISRAEL 

Academy of the Hebrew Language: P.O.B. 1033, Jerusalem; 
f. 1953; study of the Hebrew language and compilation 
of an historical dictionary; Pres. Prof. N. H. Tur- 
Sinai; publ. Zikhranot, Leshoncnu, Lesonenu La' am, 
monographs and dictionaries. 

American Institute of Holy Land Studies: P.O.B, 1276, 
Jerusalem; f. 1959; Christian study centre; Pres. Dr. 
G. Douglas Young. 

American School of Oriental Research: Herod’s Gate, 
Jerusalem; f. 1900; research in Semitic languages, 
literature and history, archaeological research and 
excavations; Pres. G. Ernest Wright; Dir. J. H. 
Marks; publ. Bulletin. 

The Ben-Zvi Institute: The Hebrew University, Israel; f. 
1948; sponsors research in the history of Jewish com- 
munities from the end of the Middle Ages to the 
present day; Dir. Meir Benayahu. 

British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem: P.O.B. 283, 
Jerusalem; f. 1920; archaeological research and excava- 
tion; hostel and library; Chair. Sir R. E. M. Wheeler; 
Dir. J. B. Hennessy. 

Couvent Saint Etienne des Plres Dominicains, Ecole 
Biblique et Ecole Arch6o!ogique Fran?aise: P.O.B. 178, 
Jerusalem; f. 1890; research, Biblical and Oriental 
studies, exploration and excavation in Palestine; Dir. 
R, P. Benoit; library of 50,000 vols.; pubis. Revue 
Biblique, Etudes Bibliques. 
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Institute el Aslan and African Studies: Hebrew University 
c { Jerusalem Jerusalem. f 1916, studies of medieval 
and modern languages, culture and history of Middle 
East, Asia and Africa, Dir Prof Gabkxrz. Baer, 
irrtgular publications 

Jjml Espiorstion Society: 3 Shemuel ha Nagid St p O B 
7041, Jerusalem, f 1913 excavations and historical 
research, congresses and lectures 2 500 mems , Chair 
prof Y YaWV, Pres Prof B JIazar Hoa Sec J 
Avnuu pub! Erctz Yisrael (Hebrew annual) Qad- 
mcaiof (Hebrew quarterly), 1 trail Exploration Journal 
(English quarterly) 

| trul Oriental Soeiety.The IfebTew University. Jerusalem, 
1. 1949 lectuTts and symposia to study all aspects of 
contemporary Middle Eastern. Asian and African 
affairs. Prw. E. Elath. publ 1 1 ami rr ah Hehaiash 
(Hebrew quarterly) Oriental Notes and Studies (it 
regular), Asian and African Studies (annual) 

Hitr Eail School e! Archaeology: Jerusalem Dir J P 

Free 

OriiBtillKhe* Institut dir GBrm-G*tel!«ha!t: Jerusalem, 
historical and archaeological studies, 

Pcatilieil Biblical I nstltute : King Davfd and Botta Streets, 
POB 497, Jerusalem, f 1917. study of Biblical 
geography and archaeology, student tours excavations, 
Dir Rev Prof L. Semkowski, sj publ BibUca. 
Onentalia, Yerbum Domini 

Wilfred Uriel He on forOrientat Art and Studies: Kfbhutx 
Harorea. Post Hazorea. near Haria.f r94?,cultnrecentro 
for reading study and exhibitions of art and cultural 
materials from the ancient and modem Hear and Fa* 
East Dm Dr Uri R Baer. Shimon Oppknueimer 

ITALY 

Irtitat# lUIiamo per I'Atrica: via UUssc Aldrovandi t6, 
Rome Cost. Commissary Prof R Russo 

IrfattrtB lUItino per il Medio ed Estremo Orienti (ISMEO): 
Palazzo Bran cacao, via Merulana 248, Rome, f 1933 
Pres. Prof Cttstrre Tcca, Gen Sec. Rear Admiral 
I N R. Mariano Imperial!, Cultural Dir Pro! 
Antonio GaRgano, pubis East and IV est (quarterly)! 
Horn Oriental Strut, Nuovo Ramutto, Ar ena eologica. 
Reports and Memoirs 

lltrtafa per I'Orienti: via Alberto Caronani 19 Rome, f 
1921 Pres. Prof r Gabrieli, publ Onenit Moderno 
(monthly) 

Istituto Unite rtitirio Orientate: Pima San Giovanni 
Maggiore 30 Naples ! xB88, library of 63 646 vols; 
Dir Prof A Bombaci 

irtrttrto del Vleino Oriinlt: UnKersiti degh Studi Citth 
Uciversitan* Rome. Dir Prof S MoscAtr 


JAPAN 

PaKiUsl Ktnkyushe (Ifijlitnir of Developing Economies 
formerly Institute of Asian Economic Affairs) 42 
Xclugaya ffommura<ho Shmjuku ku Tokyo 16a I 
195S a 60 mems Chair Sencm Tobata Pres 
Takekazu Ogura, library of 83 000 vols , pubis Ajta 
Aazai (Japanese monthly) The Developing Economies 
(tnghih quarterly) Research Reports Bibliographical 
studies etc 


AJia Selkal Gakkai (Society for Asian Political and Econo- 
mic Studies) Hitotsubashi University, Kurutacbi, 
Tokyo l 1953 353 melas > Pres T Itagaki, pubh 
Asiatic Studies (quarterly) 

Nihon Orient Gakkal (Japanese Society for Near Eastern 
Studies) Tokyo Tennkyokan. 9 t-chotne, Kandi 
Nishiki-cho Chiyoda ku, Tokyo f 1954, 43 8 mems , 
Pres H I H Prince Takahito Mikasa, pubis Orient 
(Japanese quarterly) Orient (European languages 
annual) 

LEBANON 

Centre d’Etudes et da Documentation Economiques, Fman- 
citres et Sociales 8 A L.: BP 6068 Beirut, branch in 
Damascus Syria 

Institut de Gtographle du Proche et Moytn Orient: ave de 

Damas BP 2691, Beirut, f 19-46, Dir M LeLannou 

Institut de Recherche* d’Economlo Appllqait: Facalti da 
Droit et des Sciences Econo miques University Saint 
Joseph, B P 293, Beirut, i 1963, economic studies of 
the Lebanon and other countries of the Middle East, 
Dir Prof Elias Ganna ge 

Institut Francis d’ArChfoIosie: me Georges Picot, BP. 
J424 Beirut f *946, library of 21 000 vols , Dir 
Daniel Scio.UmbeRger, publ Syria, Revue d'Art et 
d Arck/olog u (annual) Btbhothiqus Arch/ologique et 
fhstonque 

MOROCCO 

Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocalnes: Rabat. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Afrika tnstltuut: Prmses Beatrwlaan 7 * s Graveuha ge 
publ Afrika (monthly) 

Assyrioiogisch tnstltuut dir Rljksunlvenlteit: Rijksumver- 
siteit te Leiden, Noordeindsplem 4A, Leiden Dir F K. 
Kraus 

Netherlands Institute Tor the Near and Middle East (Sudden 
Oosten Jnstituut) 7 Prmses Beatrwlaan, P OTJ 2007, 
The Hague, i 1949, publ Band Hollands 


NORWAY 

Indo-lransk Institutt: Nils Treschows Hus Blmdera Oslo, 
f S920. studies Indian and Iranian languages culture 
gad bistozj’, library of zj 000 vols , Pres Prof y&s 
SmoNsso*. 

PAKISTAN 

Institut* ot Islamic Culture : Club Rd.. Lahore, ! S950, 
Dir Dr. S A! Ikkam, Sec. M Asiirat Dark, pub) 
a! Maanf (monthly), and about xao publications on 
Islamic subjects in English and Urdu 

Institute of Islamic Research: POB 1035 Islamabad, 
f X960 Dir Dr M S H Masumj 


POLAND 

Centre tor African Studies: Um> ersity of Warsaw Krakow- 
skie Przedmiescie 26 28. Warsaw, publ Afncana 
Bulletin 

Polskle Towarsystwo Orientalistyczn* (Pc/uA Oriental 
Society) Freta x6, Warsaw, f 1922, Pres Tadeusz 
Liwicki Edward SzvmaNski Tadeusz Pobo£mak, 
Sec. Leszek Cyszvk, publ Prteglad OrievtaUstvcsny 
(quarterly) 
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Research Centre for Mediterranean Archaeology: Palac 
Kultury i Nauki, Room 1909, Warsaw; f. 1956; 
documentation and publication of Polish excavations 
in the Middle East; Dir. Prof. Dr. Kazimierz Michal- 
owski; pubis. Travattx du Centre d'Arche'ologie Medi- 
terraneenne, Palmyre-Fouilles Polonaises 1959-, Faras- 
Fouilles Polonaises 1961-. 

Zaklad Orieniatistyki P.A.N. ( Research Centre for Oriental 
Studies ): Freta 16, Warsaw; f. 1953; Dir. Prof. Dr. 
Ananiasz ZaJACZKOWSKI. 


PORTUGAL 

Instituto de Linguas Africanas e Orientals: Rua da Jun- 
gueira 86, Lisbon 3; library; 10 teachers; specializes in 
African and Oriental studies. 


SENEGAL 

Centre de Recherche, d’Etudes et de Documentation sur ies 
Institutions et la Legislation Africaines: University de 
Dakar, Fann Parc, Dakar. 

Institut d’Etudes Administratives Africaines: Faculty de 
Droit et des Sciences yconomiques. University de Dakar, 
Fann Parc, Dakar; Dir. Prof. Jean-Pierre Queneu- 
dec. 

Institut d’Etudes Islamiques: University de Dakar, Fann 
Parc, Dakar; Dir. Prof. V. Monteil. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Africa Institute, The: Cnr. van der Walt and Skinner 
Streets, P.O.B. 630, Pretoria; f. i960; collects and 
publishes information on all matters concerning the 
African continent; Dir. Prof. J. H. Moolman; Head 
of Research and Information Dr. P. Smit; Sec. Man. 
P. W. Esterhuysen; pubis. Bulletin (ten a year), 
Maps and Statistics, Communications (irregular), 
Southern Africa Data, Africa at a Glance, Occasional 
Papers, South African Journal of African Studies 
(annual). 

Institute for the Study of Man in Africa: Johannesburg; 
f. i960; anthropological and medical study of man in 
Africa; Pres. Prof. I. D. MacCrone; Medical School, 
Hospital Street, Johannesburg. 

SPAIN 

Asociacion Espanola de Orientalisias: Limite 5, Madrid 3; 
publ. Boletin (annual). 

Centro de Estudios Bfblicos y Orientates : Universidad 
Pontifica de Salamanca, Calle Campania 1, Salamanca; 
Dir. Lorenzo Turrado. 

Instituto “Benito Arias Montano” de Estudios Hebraicos y 
Oriente Proximo (Institute of Hebrew and Near East 
Studies): Duque de Medinaceli 4, Madrid 14; f. 1940; 
branch in Barcelona; 12 mems.; Dir. Frederico Perez 
Castro; Sec. J os£ Luis Lacave Riano; publ. Sefarad 
(quarterly). 

Instituto de Estudios Africanos: Castellana 5, Madrid; f. 
1945; 20 mems.; Dir. Jos£ Diaz de Villegas y 
Bustamente; Secs. Joaquin Ventura Banares, Luis 
Saez de Govantes; publ. Africa (monthly), Archivos. 

Instituto de Estudios Isiamicos: Francisco de Asis Mendez 
Casariego 10, Madrid 2. 


SWEDEN 

Scandinavian Institute of African Studies: P.O.B. 345, 
S-751 06, Uppsala; organizes seminars and publishes 
wide range of books and pamphlets, also newsletters in 
Swedish, English and French. 

Swedish Oriental Society: Stockholm; publ. Acta Orientalia 
(semi-annual). 

SWITZERLAND 

Centre d’Etudes Orientales: University de Genyve, rue de 
Candolle 3, Geneva; Dir. Prof. C. Maystre. 

Institut Africain de Gen&ve: 2-4 route de Drize, Carouge- 
Geneva; f. i960; lectures on African geography, 
culture, economic and social problems; seminars, 
research, training programmes and social activities; 
Dir. Pierre Bungener; Dir. of Studies Ren£ Wadlow; 
publ. Geneva-Africa (semi-annual). 

Schv/eizerischen Gesellschaft fur Asienkunde: Berne; publ. 
Asiatische Studien (semi-annual). 


SYRIA 

Institut Franpais d'Etudes Arabes: B.P. 344, Damascus, 
f. 1928; library of 30,000 vols.; Dir. Andr£ Raymond; 
publ. Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales (annual), monographs; 
translations and Arabic texts. 

Near East Foundation: B.P. 427, Damascus. 

TUNISIA 

Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes: 12 rue Djemaa el Haoua, 
Tunis; f. 1930; cultural centre; Dir. A. Demeerseman; 
publ. IBLA (twice yearly) and special studies. 

Mission Archyoiogique Franpaise en Tunisie: 8 rue M’hamed 
Ali, Tunis; Dir. Pierre Cintas; Publications Dir. Cl. 
Poinssot; publ. Karthago (quarterly). 

TURKEY 

British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara: Tahran Caddesi 
21, Kavakhdere, Ankara; f. 1948; archaeological re- 
search and excavation; Pres. Sir Steven Runciman; 
Dir. D. H. French; pubis. Anatolian Studies (annual). 
Occasional Publications. 

Centri di Studi Italian! in Turchia: Menekse Sokak 8, 
Yenipehir, Ankara; Dir. Prof. Giuseppe Garino; 
Mesrutiyet Caddesi 161, Istanbul; Dir. Prof. Luciano 
Perselli. 

Deutsches Archaologisches Institut: Siraselvi 123, Taksim, 
Istanbul; Dir. Prof. Dr.-Ing. R. Naumann; publ. 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen der D.A.I. (annual). 

Institut Franpais d’Archyoiogie: Istanbul; f. 1930; Dir. 

Emmanuel Laroche, 

Netherlands Historical and Archaeological Institute: 

Istiklal Caddesi 393, Beyoglu, Istanbul; f. 195 8 ; 
library of 12,000 vols.; Dir. Prof. Dr. A. A. Kampman; 
pubis. Publications de V Institut Historique et Archeo- 
logique Neerlandais de Stamboul, Revue Anatolica. 

dsterreichisches Kulturreferat fiir die TQrkei: Belvedere 
Apt. 101/2, Tesvikiye, Istanbul; Dir. Prof. Dr. J. E. 
Kasper. 

TQrk Dil Kurumu ( Turkish Linguistic Society): Ankara; 
f. 1932; 550 mems.; library of 14,500 vols.; Pres. Prof. 
Macit Gokberk; Sec.-Gen. Omer Asim Aksoy; pubis. 
Turk Dili (monthly), Turk Dili Arashrmalan-Belleten 
(annual). 
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TCrk KOltilruflG Araftirma EnstitQju {Institute for the 
Study of Turkish Culture) P K 14 Qankaya Ankara 
f 1961 scholarly research into all aspects ot Turkish 
culture Dir Prof Dr Ahmet TemIb pubis. Turk 
Rultuni (monthly) CuUura Turcica (semi annual) 

Turk Kuituru Arajtmnalan (semi annual) 

TCrk Tinh Kurumu {Turkish Historical Society ) Ankara 
1 1931 41 mems library’ of 90 000 vols Pres Ord 
Prof Dr $kvket Aziz Kansu Gen Dir Un/fi 
ISbzsilR pubis T T h Bettcten (quarterly) Belgtler 
(twice a year) 

TGrkiyat EnstitusO [Institute of Turcology ) University of 
Istanbul Bayezit Istanbul t 1924 research into 
Turkish language literature history and culture 
librarv of 20 000 vols Dir Dr M Cavid Baysun 


USSR. 

Africa Institute 0! the Department of History, U.S.S R 
Academy of Sciences Starokonyushenny per 16 
Moscow f 1959 studies the peoples and history of 
Africa and contemporary economic and political 
problems Dir V G Solodovmkov 
Commission on Oriental literature of the Department of 
Literature and Language, USSR. Academy ot Sciences 
\olkhonka 18/2 Moscow Chair Acad K I Konrad 
Institute of Asian Peoples of the Department ol History, 
U.SSR Academy of Sciences Armyansky per 2 
Moscow Dir Acad B Gafurov 
Institute ot Oriental Studies of the Academy ot Sciences of 
the Georgian S.8 R • Tbilisi Georgian SSR 
Institute ol Oriental Studies. USSR Academy of Sciences 
Annyamky per 2 Moscow Chair B G Gafurov 
Research Institute of orientat Studies ot the Academy ol 
Sciences of tha Azerbaijanian SSR Baku Azer 
baijaman S S It 

Section ol Oriental Studies ot th# Academy ol 8elenct* ol 
the Armenian S.S R • Erevan Armenian S S It 
Section ot Oritntelojy and Calligraphy ol the Academy ol 
Sciences ot the Tajik 8 8 R . Dushanbe Tajik SSK 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Academy ot the Arable Language 26 Sharia Mourad Giza 
Cairo f 1932 Pres Dr Ahmed Louttt El Sayed 
Sec.-Gen- Dr Ibrahim Makdocr publ Renew 
collections of scientific and Koranic terms 
American Research center fn Egypt fne * 2 tfidan K'asr ef 
Doubara Cairo U A R and 20 Nassau St Pnnceton. 
N J 08540 f 1948 by American universities to pro 
mote research by U S scholars in all phases of Egyptian 
civilization including archaeology 19 institutional 
menu and 235 Individual mems Pres Prof G T 
von Grunebaum Vice Pres Prof G R Hughes 
A merican Dir L B Pouilaoa Cairo Dir John 
Dorman 

Deutsches ArthSologisehes Institot {German Archaeological 
Institute) 22 Shana Gezira at Wusta Zamalek Cairo 
Dir Prof Dr Werner Kaiser 
Institut Dominiealn d Etudes Orientates Pnory of the 
Dominican Ta tiers 1 Shana Masma al Tarabish 
Abbasiyah Cairo f 1952 Dir Fire G C Anawati 
publ Melanges (yearly) 

Institut d Egypt# 13 Shana Sheikh Rihane Ca ro f 1859 
studies literary artistic and scientific questions relating 
to Egypt and neighbouring countnes Pres Kamel 
Hussein Sec -Gen P Ghauoungui pubis Bulletin 
(annual) M/motres (irregular) 


ATRICA — (Research Institutes) 

Institut Franpau d Arehiologie Oriental# 37 Shana Sheikh 
All Youssef Cairo f 1898 Dir S Sauneron 
Sociiti Archioicgiqua d’Aleiandrie 6 Shana Mahmoud 
Moukhtar Alexandria f 1893 100 mems Pres 
Mohie el Din el Shazili Sec Gen D A. Daoud 
Treas A Saber Editor Max Debbane pubis 
Bulletins M /moires Monuments it l Egypie G r/co 
Roma me Cahiers Publications Spiciales 
Sociitfi Egyptienne d'Economl# Politique, de Statistique et 
de Legislation B P 732 Cairo f 1909 900 mems 
Pres Dr Abdel Hakim Rifai Sec Gen Dr Gamal 
el Oteifi publ Revue (quarterly in Arabic French 
and English) 

Society for Coptic Archaeology 22- Avenue Ramses Cairo 
f 1934 300 mems library of 7 500 vols Pres Mirrit 
Boutfos Ghau Sec Dr Antoine Khater Treas 
Dr Boutros Boutros Gwali Librarian Dr O H E 
Khs Burnbster pubis Bulletin (annual) Rouiltes 
Bibhoth/que d Art el d Arch/ologie Texles et Documents 
et Divers 


UNITED KINGDOM 

The Africa Bureau 2 Arundel St London \V C 2 f 1952 
Aims to improv e understanding in Britain about 
current Afncan events and problems to promote 
Bntish policies that will assist social and economic 
development in Africa to oppose racial tyrannies in 
Africa to promote the achievement of non discrwuna 
tor> majority rule in Africa Chair Peter Calvo 
coressi Dir Guy Arnold Sec Christine Trough 
ton publ Africa Digest (every two months) 

African Studies Association of the United Kingdom' c/o 
Centre of \\ est Afncan Studies Univ of Birmingham 
POD 363 Birmingham 15 publ Bulletin (thnee 
yearly) 

Anglo Arab Association, The 27 Eaton Place London 
sli r 

Council for the Advancement of Arab British Understanding 

(CAABU'j Room 106 Grand Buildings Trafalgar 
Square London WC2N5EP f 1967 91 x mems 

Egypt Exploration Society 2/3 Doughty Mews London 
W C x f 18S2 hbraryof4 ooovols Sec MaryD St B 
Crawford pubis Excavation Men oirs Archaeological 
Survey Graeco-Roman Memoirs Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology etc 

International African Institute St Dunstan 3 Chambers 
10-1 1 Fetter Lane Tleet St London E C.4 f 1926 
to promote the study of African peoples their l%ngu 
ages cultures and social life in their traditional and 
modern settings through publication the sponsoring 
of research and provision of a documentation and 
information service 2 350 mems Chair Sir Arthur 
Smith Admin Dir Prof Daryll Forde jmbls 
Africa Africa \ Abstracts (quarterly) 

Islamic Cultural Centre (and London Central Motque)' 
Regent s Lodge 146 Park Rd London N W 8 
f 1944 to spread Islamic culture in Great Britain 
library of 3 000 vols mostly Arabic Dir Raja of 
Mahmudabad publ Islamic Quarterly 

Middle East Association Bury House 33 Bury St London 
S W 1 Dir Gen Sir Charles Duke k.c mo cie 
OBE 

Palestine Exploration Fund 2 Hind© Mews London Wi 
f 1865 750 subscribers Pres The Archbishop of 
Canterbury Hon Sec Prof P R Aclroyd p a bl 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly 
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Royal African Society: 18 Northumberland Ave., London, 
W.C.2; f. igoi; 920 mems. and 1,227 subscribers; Pres. 
Sir Charles Ponsonby; Sec. Miss H. Heather; publ. 
African Affairs (quarterly). 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland: 56 Queen Anne St., London, W.i; f. 1823 for 
the study of the history, sociology, institutions, 
customs, languages and art of Asia; approx. 800 mems.; 
library of 78,000 vols. and 1,500 MSS.; branches in 
various Asian cities; Pres. Prof. C. F. Beckingham, 
m.a.; Sec. Miss D. Crawford; pubis. Journal and 
monographs. 

Royal Central Asian Society: 42 Devonshire St., London, 
W.i; f. 1901; 2,000 mems. with past or present know- 
ledge of the Middle East, Central Asia or the Far East; 
library of about 5,000 vols.; Pres. Lord Selkirk; Chair. 
Sir Esler Dening; Sec. Miss M. FitzSimons; publ. 
Journal (three times a year). 

School of African and Asian Studies: University of Sussex, 
Brighton, Sussex; Dean David F. Pocock, m.a., 

B.LITT., D.PHIL. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London: Malet St., London, W.C.i; f. 1916; library of 
over 320,000 vols. and 2,000 MSS.; Dir. Prof. C. H. 
Philips. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Academy of Asian Studies: 431 Duboce Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 94117; Pres. Dr. Edszen N. Landrum. 

African American Institute: 345 E. 46th St., Room 815, 
New York, N.Y. 10017; publ. Africa Report (monthly). 

African Studies Center: Boston University, 10 Lenox St., 
Brookline, Mass. 02146; f. 1953; research on anthropo- 
logy, economics, sociology, history and political science 
of Africa; library of 35,000 vols.; Dir. Dr. A. A. 
Castagno; pubis. African Studies Research Series 
(irregular), African Historical Studies (bi-annual), 
Boston University Papers on Africa (irregular). 

African studies Center: University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; f. 1959; centre for co-ordination of 
scholarship on Africa in the social sciences and humani- 
ties, and for graduate training on Africa; Dir. Leo 
Kuper; publ. African Arts /A rts d'Afriqtie (quarterly). 

African Studies Committee: Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, 111 . 62901; f. 1961; Chair. Dr. J. E. Redden. 

American Friends of the Middle East, Inc.: Middle East 
House, 1717 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036; f. 1951; a private, non-profit organization 
for furthering communication and understanding 
between the peoples of the Middle East and N. Africa 
and the people of the U.S.A. through educational and 
international programmes. 

American Oriental Society: 329 Sterling Memorial Library, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.; f. 1843; 1,700 mems.; 
Sec. Ferris J. Stephens; publ. Journal. 

American Schools of Oriental Research: 126 Inman Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139; f. 1900; approx. 1,200 mems.; 
Pres. G. Ernest Wright; Sec. James B. Pritchard, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania; Schools in Jerusalem and 
Baghdad; pubis. Biblical Archaeologist (quarterly), 
Bulletin (quarterly), Journal of Cuneiform Studies 
(quarterly), Annual. 

American Society of African Culture: 101 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017; f. 1957; 300 mems.; affiliated with 
the Socffitd Africaine de Culture, Paris; exists to 
establish channels of communication for the recognition 
and development of African culture; Pres. Saunders 
Redding; Exec. Dir. John A. Davis; publ. African 
Forum (quarterly). 


Asian studies Program: Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 47401; research into social sciences of Near and 
Far East, South and Southeast Asia; Dir. Walter J. 
Meserve. 

Center for Middle Eastern Studies: University of Chicago, 
1130 E. 59th St., Chicago, 111 . 60637; 1966; research 

into medieval and modern cultures of the Middle East 
from Morocco to Pakistan; Dir. Nur Yalman. 

Center for Middle Eastern Studies: Harvard University, 
1737 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138; research 
in social sciences and humanities. 

Center for Middle Eastern Studies: University of Texas at 
Austin, Benedict Hall, Tex. 78712; f. i960; linguistic 
and social studies of Middle East languages and cul- 
tures; Dir. Dr. R. A. Fernea. 

Center for Near East and North African Studies: University 
of Michigan, 144 Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104; 
f. 1961; research into the ancient, medieval and 
modern cultures of the Near East and North Africa, 
Near Eastern languages and literature; Dir. Dr. 
William D. Schorger. 

The Dropsie University: Broad and York Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19132; f. 1907; Pres. I. Katsh. 

Hairenik Association, Inc.: 212 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

02216; publ. Armenian Review. 

Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace: Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. 94305; contains important 
Middle Eastern and North African collections; Dir. 
W. G. Campbell. 

The Iran Foundation, Inc.: Empire State Bldg., New York, 
N.Y. 10001; intermediary for U.S. welfare assistance 
to Iran. 

institute for Mediterranean Affairs: 1078 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10018; established under charter of 
the University of the State of New York to evolve a 
better understanding of the historical background and 
contemporary political and socio-economic problems of 
the nations and regions that border on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, with special reference to Palestine; 350 
mems.; Hon. Pres. Dr. W. F. Albright; Chair. Prof. 
N. S. Fatemi; Vice-Chair. Prof. A. P. Lerner; Dir. 
Samuel Merlin. 

Israel Institute: Ycshiva University, Amsterdam Ave. and 
185th St., New York, N.Y. 10033; f. 1954; research 
into modem Israel and her cultural and political 
problems, Jewish history and culture; Dir. Dr. Samuel 
K. Mirsky; publ. Sura, Talpioth. 

Joint Committee on the Near and Middle East: c/o Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 1 001 7; the Committee is co-sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies and administers 
a programme of grants for research by individual 
scholars in the social sciences and humanities. 

Middle East Center: University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84112; f. i960; research in Middle Eastern 
languages, medieval history, United States' policy 
towards the Middle East; library of over 60,000 vols.; 
Dir. Dr. Khosrow Mostofi. 

Middle East Institute: 1761 N. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036; f. 1946; exists to develop and maintain facilities 
for research, publication and dissemination of informa- 
tion, with a view to developing in the United States a 
more thorough understanding of the countries of the 
Middle East; the Institute holds an annual conference 
on Middle East affairs; 1,200 mems.; National Chair. 
Hon. Raymond A. Hare; Pres. Hon. Parker T. Hart; 
Sec. Roderic Davison; Dir. of Pubis, and Exec. Dir. 
William Sands; publ. Middle East Journal (quarterly), 
and occasional books. 
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Middle East Institute* Columbia University 602 Kent Hall 
New York N Y 10027 f 1954 research into current 
problems of economics government and international 
relations of the Middle East countries and their 
languages and history library of 60000 vols Pir 
Prof John S Badeau publ Publications in Near and 
Middle Cast Studies (irregular) 

Middle East Studies Association New \ork University 
Washington Square New York N Y 10003 f 1967 to 
promote high standards of scholarship and instruction 
and to facilitate communication on the area member 
ship open to all persons of scholarly attainment in the 
field of Middle Eastern studies 1 000 mems Pres 
(1969-70) Prof William M Brinner Vice Pres Prof 
Dankwart A Rustow Sec Prof I W Zartman 
pubis Bulletin (3 tunes a }car) International Journal of 
Middle Cast Studies (quarterly) 

Middle East Studies Centre Portland State Umv Portland 
Ore 97207 language studies Dir Prof Frederick J 
Cox 

Near East College Association, Inc * 40 Worth St New 
York N\ 10013 and 548 Fifth Ave New 'iork 
NY 10036 

Near East Foundation 54 East 64th St New Vork NY 
10021 USA f 1930 Alms to conduct educational 
programmes and agricultural projects in order to im 
prose standards of living in underdeveloped areas of 
the world primarily the Near East Chair John S 
Badeau Vice Chair Halsey B Knapp Pres E 
DzAlton Partridge Exec Dir Dr Delmer J 
Dooley 

Hear Eastern Center University of California Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Ave Los Angeles Calif 90024 f 1957 
social sciences and language studies of the Near East 


since the rise of Islam library of over 100 000 vols and 
outstanding MSS collection in Arabic Armenian 
Fers an and Turkish Dir G E Von GronebAUm 

Oriental Institute 1155 E 58th St Chicago 111 60637 
f 1919 principally concerned with cultures and 
languages of the ancient Near East extensive museum 
afhliated to the Umv ersity of Chicago Dir George R 
Hughes 

Program in Hear Eastern Studies Pnnceton University 
Jones Hall Pnnceton NJ 08540 f 1947 research in 
all aspects of the modern Near East library of 100 000 
vols Dir L Carl Brown pubis Proceedings of 
Annual Near Cast Conference (annual) pnnceton 
Studies tn the Modern Near Cast {irregular) Pnnceton 
Vear Cast Papers (irregular) 

Semitic Museum Harvard University 6 Divinity Ave 
Cambridge Mass 02138 f 1889 sponsors exploration 
and research in Western Asia contains collection of 
exhibits from ancient Near East Curator Dr G Ernest 
\\ RIGHT 

Society of Oriental Studies Claremont University College 
Haiper Hall Claremont Calif f 1936 literary social 
and economic studies in Asian areas library oi 50 000 
vols Head Dr Merrill R Goodall publ Claremont 
Asian Studies 

VATICAN 

Pontiticium Institutum Ortentalium Studiorutn ( Pontifical 
Instil Ite of Oriental Studies) 7 Piazza Santa Maria 
Maggiore I-00185 Rome f 1917 library of 100000 
vols Rector Rev Ivan 2 u 2 ek s j Sec Rev J 
RezAC sj pubis Onentah a Chnstiana Periodica 
Onentalia Christiana Analecta Concilium FlorenUnum 
[Docuinenta et Scnpiorts) Anaphorae Synacae 
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